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WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1969 
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House  of  Representatives, 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.G. 

The  select  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room 
2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels 
(chairman  of  the  select  subcommittee)  presiding.  „ 

Present:  Representatives  Daniels,  O'Hara,  Hawkins,  lord,  Lreen, 
Burton,  Ayres,  Q,uie,  Esch,  Steiger,  and  Collins. 

Also  present:  Representatives  Pucinsla,  Reid,  Ashbrook,  DeiJen- 

back,  Landgrebe,  and  Ruth.  „ 

Staff  members  present:  Dan  Krivit,  counsel  for  the  subcommittee; 
and  Marty  LaVor,  minority  legislative  assistant;  ^joretta  Jjowen, 
clerk;  and  Sue  Kelson,  research  assistant. 

[H.K.  10908,  91st  Cong.,  first  sess.] 

s Bint,  To  develoo  and  strengthen  a symstematic  National,  State,  and  local  manpower 
A B1.1L  poliJf provide  for  a comprehensive  delivery  of  manpower  services 

it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
■of  America  in  Ccm&ress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited,  as  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  A ct  of  1969.,: 

FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  In  recognition  of  the  unmet  needs  of  the  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed, the  Congress  finds  that  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all  Americans 
that  concerted  section  he  taken  by  National,  State,  and  local  governments  to  more 
effectively  and  economically  utilize  State  and  Federal  funds  for  manpower 
training,  work  experience,  30b  placement,  and  other  services.  Further,  that  it 
is  essential  to  (1)  establish  explicit  priorities  for  the  allocation  of  these  funds 
to  insure  that  they  are  used  to  reach  and  assist  those  in  greatest  need  of  man- 
power services;  (2)  to  establish  clear  cut  goals  for  the  total  system  of  man- 
power training,  work  experience,  placement,  and  other  services  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  system  in  assisting  individuals  to  find  and  maintain,  gainful 
employment;  (3)  to  enlist  the  full  support  of  private  industry  in  securing  jobs 
for  enrollees  of  manpower  programs ; (4)  to  link  together  and  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  and  private  agencies  involved  m per- 
forming manpower  services;  (5)  to  facilitate  a smoother  transition  for  students 
leaving  the  Nation’s  educational  institutions  and  entering  the  world  of  work; 

to  develop  new  approaches  for  improved  services  and  changes  in  tradi- 
tional  organizational  patterns  used  to  assist  economically  disadvantaged  and  in- 
sufficiently trained  individuals;  and  (7)  to  coordinate  the  Nations  manpower 
needs  and  services  as  closely  as  possible  with  economic  development,  transporta- 
tion planning,  new  residential  housing,  and  other  factors  related  to  the  devel- 
opment  of  new  job  opportunities. 

authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to' be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for 
making  grants  under  this  Act  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,00(1  for  the  fiscal  year  1971, 

(i)  5? 


2 


$2, 300, 000, tOO  for  the  fiscal  year  1072,  $2, £500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  197o,  and 
$3,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  For  the  fiscal  y*ar  1075,  and  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  there  is  authorized  to  he  appropriated  only  such  siuns  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 


USE  OF  FUNDS 


Sec.  4.  From  the  sums  appropriated  for  making  grants  under  this  Act  for  a 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  30  per  centum  for  making  grants  author- 
ized under  section  12.  The  remainder  of  such  sums  shall  be  used  by  him  to  make 
grants  to  assist  States  to  carry  out  comprehensive  manpower  plans  as  herein- 
after provided. 

allotments  to  states 


Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  among  the  States  the  funds  remaining 
after  he  has  made  the  reservation  required  by  section  4 in  accordance  with  uni- 
form standards,  and  in  arriving  at  such  standards,  he  shall  consider  only  the 


following  factors : . 

(1)  tlie  proportion  which  the  manpower  allotment  of  a State  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  manpower  allotments  of  all  States 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  ; 

(2)  the  proportion  which  the  nonagricultural  labor  force  of  a State  bears 
to  the  total  nonagricultural  labor  force  of  the  United  States  ; 

(3)  the  proportion  which  the  unemployed  within  ^ State  hears  to  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  in  the  United  States ; and 

(4)  the  proportion  which  the  population,  age  fourteen  through  seventeen 
years,  in  a State  bears  to  the  total  population,  age  fourteen  through  seven- 
teen years,  iu  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  allot- 
ment for  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  he  $150,000,  and  none  of  the  remaking 
States  shall  be  allotted  less  than  $1,000,000. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State’s  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be  required  for  such  year  shall,  if 
section  10  does  not  provide  for  its  expenditure,  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Secretary  may  fix,  to 
other  States  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER  PLANS 


Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Governor  of  each 
State  under  which  a planning  group  will  develop  a comprehensive  manpower 
plan  for  the  State.  Such  planning  group  shall  consist  of  the  appropriate  State 
agencies  including  the  State  education  agency  and  the  State  employment  service, 
and  representatives  of  labor,  management,  private  agencies  active  in  the  man- 
power field,  and  the  public,  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Each  such  agreement 


(1)  require  each  comprehensive  manpower  plan  to  set  forth  a long-range- 
program  plan  (or.  as  is  appropriate,  a supplement  to,  or  revision  of,  a pre- 
viously submitted  long-range  program  plan)  for  programs  to  be  carried 
on  with  assistance  under  this  Act,  which  program  plan  extends  over  three 
years  beginning  wnn  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  comprehensive  manpower 
plan  is  submitted,  describes  tlie  present  and  projected  needs  for  programs 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  and  sets  forth  thq  long-range  program  objectives ; 

(2)  require  each  comprehensive  manpoviter  plan  to  set  forth  an  annual 
program  lan,  which  describes  the  content  of,  and  allocation  of  Federal  funds 
to  programs,  services,  and  activities  to  he  carried  out  under  the  plan  during 
the  year  for  which  Federal  funds  are  sought,  and  indicates  how  and  to  what 
extent  such  programs,  services,  and  activities  will  carry  out  the  program 
objectives  set  forth  in  the  long-range  program  plan  ; 

(3)  require  (A)  that  institutional  training  be,  where  possible,  arranged  or 
provided  through  State  education  or  training  agencies  and  that  such  train- 
ing and  on-the-jol>  training  provided  for  under  the  plan  he  of  high  quality 
and  be  so  constituted  as  to  duration  and  content  as  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  trainees,  (R)  that  adequate  and  safe  facilities,  and  adequate  personnel  and 
records  of  attendance  and  progress  be  provided,  and  (C)  that  is  the  case 
of  on-the-job  training,  each  trainee’s  program  involve  reasonable  progression 
and  reasonable  compensation  considering  such  factors  as  industry,  geograph- 
ical region,  and  trainee  proficiency ; 
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(4)  require  each  comprehensive  manpower  plan  to  give  special  em- 
phasis to  the  employment  and  training  needs  of  persons  who  are  from 
poverty  families  using  as  an  index  of  poverty  the  minimum  income  per 
hoiisehold  of  a given  size,  composition,  and  farm  or  nonfarm  status,  as  set 
forth  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  ; 

(5)  set  forth  priorities  in  terms  of  target  groups,  and  varieties  of  pro- 
grams established  by  the  Secretary  in  light  of  national  needs  ; 

(6)  set  forth  a program  for  providing  placement  services  which  will  uti- 
lize the  facilities  and  services  of  the  State  employment  services  as  well  as 
facilities  and  services  from  other  sources,  and  which  will  make  effective 
placement  services  available,  not  only  to  persons  who  have  completed  train- 
ing under  a comprehensive  manpower  plan,  but  also  to  other  categories  of 
persons; 

(7)  require  that  personal  and  educational  and  vocational  counseling, 
testing,  and  evaluation  be  utilized  to  assure  that  each  individual  served  will 
he  provided  appropriate  services,  and  that  followup  services  be  provided  to 
insure  that  training  is  effectively  utilized  by  the  trainee  ; 

(8)  establish  the  criteria  to  be  used  in  fixing  training  and  other  allow- 
ances and  compensation  for  services  ; 

(9)  establish  the  criteria  to  be  used  in  fixing  the  payments  to  he  made  to 
employers  participating  in  on-the-job  training  and  similar  programs ; 

(10)  require  the  utilization  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  of  public 
and  private  profit  and  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations,  and  of  all  the 
State  and  local  agencies  and  organizations,  which  are  capable  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  program,  with  priority  given  to  skills  centers  and  other  education 
and  training  programs  Operated  or  arranged  through  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies;  and 

(11)  require  tile  establishment  and  operation  of  a data  system  which  will 
provide,  in  readily  accessible  form,  statistical  information  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  administrators  of  the  plan  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
carried  on  under  the  plan  and  to  determine  means  of  improving  their 
effectiveness. 

COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER  PLANS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  State  which  disires  to  receive  a grant  from  funds  allotted  it 
under  section  5 shall  submit  through  the  Governor  thereof  to  the  Secretary  a 
comprehensive  manpower  plan  developed  pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered  into 
under  section  G,  but  no  such  plan  shall  be  submitted  until  a public  hearing  has 
been  held  on  the  plan.  The  comprehensive  manpower  plan  of  a State  must — 

(1)  provide  that  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  plan  is  placed  in  the 
Governor  of  the  State  ; 

(2)  provide  for  as  varied  and  extensive  manpower  programs  (and  re- 
lated activities)  and  work  experience  programs  as  is  consistent  with  the 
needs  and  resources  of  the  State  and  with  the  amount  of  Federal  assistance 
being  provided ; 

(3)  set  forth  the  method  of  administration  and  the  organizational  struc- 
ture to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  plan  ; 

(4)  meet  the  guidelines  and  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  6 ; 

(5)  provide  for  coordination  of  the  programs  carried  on  by  the  State  with 
those  carried  on  by  any  metropolitan  area  any  part  of  which  lies  within  the 
State ; 

(6)  take  into  consideration  manpower  programs  carried  on  under  title  I 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  I960,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  or  any  other  Federal  or  State  law  ; 

(7)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  nay 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  accounting  for,  Fed- 
eral funds  paid  to  the.  State  or  metropolitan  area  (including  any  such  funds 
paid  by  either  of  them  to  any  other  public  or  private  agency)  under  this 
Act : and 

(8)  provide  for  making  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information,  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  Act,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  comprehensive  manpower  training  plan  of  a State  may  include  any 
(or  all)  of  the  following  types  of  progranfc,£$r vices,  or  activities  : 
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r\\  A nrojrrnm  for  testing,  counseling,  and  selecting  for  occupational  training 
those*  unemployed  or  underemployed  persons  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 

to  secure  appropriate  full-time  employment  without  training.  f , f 

(2)  A special  program  for  the  testing,  counseling,  selection,  and  referraL  of 
youths  for  occupational  training  and  further  schooling,  who  because 
quate  educational  background  and  work  preparation  are  unable  to  qu  y 
and  obtain  employment  without  such  training  and  schooling.  , - 

anclob  a P • f testing,  counseling,  selection,  and  referral  of  per- 

sonsfortvdive  years  of  age  or  older  for  occupational  training  and  further  school- 
i^g  designed  to  meet  the  special  problems  faced  by  such  persons  in  the  labor 

m!(4)e  Programs  of  training  for  persons  who,  though  employed,  are  in  need  of 
additional^k.Us.  ^ ^ attainment  of  basie  education  and  communications  and 
employment  skills,  by  those  eligible  persons  who  indicate  ttieir ^lntrnition  to and 
will  thereby  be  able  to  pursue,  subsequently  or  concurrently,  courses  of  occupn- 
tinnnl  trainin"  of  a type  for  which  there  appears  to  be  a reasonable  expectation 
of° employment , or  wh  o”have  completed  or  do  not  need  occupational  training  but 
do  ronuire  such  other  preparation  to  render  them  employable.  . . 

Kerams  to  provide  appropriate  physical  examinations,  medical  treat- 
ment,  and  prosthesis  for  persons  selected  or  otherwise  eligible  to  be  selected  for 

***(  7*)  nf)xp eidmen tal  programs  for  part-time  training  of  persons,  including  em- 

'nloved  persons,  to  meet  critical  skill  shortages.  . fnr 

(S)  Programs  for  on-the-job  training  needed  to  equip  persons  setected  for 
training  with  the  appropriate  skills,  and  giving  special  consideration  to  on -the  job 
training  urograms  which  devote  systematic  effort  to  providing  new.  um 

for  advancement  through  more  systematic  development  of  career  laduers 
(9)  Programs  to  provide  part-time  employment  and  useful  work 
students  from  low-income  families  who  are  in  the  ninth  through  twelfth  g ‘ 
school  (or  are  of  an  age  equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such  grades)  and  } 
are  in  need  of  the  earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  attendance  m 

SCh(lCn  Programs  to  provide  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  low-income  persons 
(aged  sixteln  and  over)  with  useful  work  and  training  (which  must  include 
sufficient  basic  education  and  institutional  or  on-the-job  training)  designed  to 
assist  those  persons  to  develop  their  maximum  occupational  potential  and  to  ob- 

‘ a icS**1 bi vo  1 ve  work  actiyities  directed  to  the  needs  of 
those  chronically  unemployed  or  underemployed  poor  who  have  poor  employment 
nrosnects  and  are  unable,  because  of  age,  lack  of  employment  opportunity,  or 
otherwise  to  secure  appropriate  employment  or  training  assistance  under  other 
programs;  and  whiclp  In  addition  to  other  services  provided  will  enable  such 
nersons  to  participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment  or  beautification  of  the  com- 
munhy  or  areTs^ved  by  the  program,  including  without 

which  will  contribute  to  the  management,  conservation  or  d e v el  o pm  e n to  f n a turn 
resources,  recreational  areas,  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  parks,  bigh- 

Wa(  12  a fpeeikT  programs  which  provided  unemployed,  underemployed  or  low- 
income  persons  with  jobs  leading  to  career  opportunities,  including  new  types  o 
■ ree  s in  m'o-rams  designed  to  improve  the  physical,  social,  economic,  or  cul- 
twafeondi«on  of  the  community  or  area  .served  in  fields  including  without  lim- 
itation health  education,  welfare,  neighborhood  redevelopment,  and  public  <.  f y, 
which  provide  maximum  prospects  for  advancement  and  continued  employment 
without  Federal  assistance,  which  give  promise  of  contributing  to  the  b 
Tdout  on  of  new  methods  of  structuring  jobs  and  new  methods  of  providing  job 
ladder  opportunities,  and  wbicli  provide  opportunities  fox  further  occupa  i n 

work  and  training  resources  .In  urban 
and  rira areas having  large*  concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-mcome,  un 
omnlovedtfersoLYnd  within  those  rural  areas  having  substantial  outmigration 
to  urban  areas  which  are  appropriately  focused  to  assure  that  work  and  raining 
onno?tunfuM  are  extended  to  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  persons  who  can 
r?isonab  v be ^ expected  to  benefit  from  such  opportunities,  and  which  are  sup- 
•noVted  bv  specific  commitments  of  cooperation  from  private  and  public  employers. 

(141  Special  programs  for  referring  persons  who  have  finished  training  to 
employment opportunities  in  urban  and  suburban  areas  outside  their  own 
neighborhoods.  1 
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(15)  Programs  for  needy  persons  who  require  work  experience  or  special 
family  and  supportive  services,  as  well,  as  training,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
assisted  to  secure  and  hold  regular  employment  in  a competitive  labor  market. 

(10)  Supportive  and  follow-up  services  to  supplement  work  and  training  pro- 
grams under  this  or  other  Acts  including  healtl  ervices,  counseling,  day  care 
for  children*  transportation  assistance,  and  other  special  services  necessary  to 
assist  individuals  to  achieve  success  in  v m:  raining  programs  and  m 

employment. 

(17)  Employment  C'  nters  and  mobile  c.  > 
recruitment,  counseling,  and  placement  ser 
neighborhoods  and  rural  areas  and  easily  nec<  ; 

(IS)  Prog"  ns  of  the  type  described  in  sectio 
on  programs  .nvolving  intrastate  and  local  on. 

(19)  Programs  to  establish  and  operate,  in  < - - -- 

tion  and  other  appropriate  State  agencies,  skills  centers  to  provide  basic  educa- 
tion, employability,  and  communications  skills,  pre  *cational  training,  vocational 
and  technical  programs,  and  supplementary  or  relaved  instruction  for  on-the-job 
training  whether  conducted  at  the  jobsite  or  elsewhere. 

(20)  Programs  to  make  relocation  payments  to  allow  unemployed  persons  to 

relocate  themselves  and  their  families  in  localities  affording  employment 
opportunities.  , . , . , 

(21)  Programs  to  provide  guidance,  counseling,  testing,  and  job  referral 
services  to  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons. 

(22)  Programs  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  other  programs  carried  on 

under  the  plan.  , . , ..  , 

(23)  Programs  to  equip  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  through  educa- 
tion and  training  to  meet  the  changing  demands  .in  agricultural  employment 
and  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  for  regular  or  permanent  employment. 

(24)  Programs  under  which  a cooperative  working  relationship  is  developed 
between  education  and  training  institutions  and  private  employers. 


APPROVAL  OF  PLANS 

Sec.  S.  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  comprehensive  manpower  plan 
of  , a State  which  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  standards 
and  guidelines  prescribed  by  him  under  section  6.  The  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
prove the  comprehensive  manpower  plan  of  a State  until  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  given  his  approval  of  those  aspects  of  the  plan 
relating  to  institutional  training,  including  the  operation  of  skills  centers.  Any 
political  subdivision  dissatisfied  with  the  comprehensive  manpowe  r plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  shall  have  tlie  right  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  not  approve  such  a plan  until  he  has  afforded  each  such  political  subdivision 
an  opportunity  for  a hearing  on  its  appeal. 

administration  of  plans 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a hearing  to  the  appropriate  official  of  the  State  which  submitted  a plan,  finds 

(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  or  of  the  standards  and  guidelines  prescribed  under 
section  6 ; or 

(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there  is  a failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  such  requirement ; 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  official  that  no  further  payments  will  he  made 
with  respect" to  such  plan  (or,  in  his  discretion,  further  payments  with  respect 
thereto  will  be  limited  to  portions  thereof  not  affected  by  such  failure)  ; until 
he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  lie  is  so 
satisfied,  tlie  Secretary  shall  make  no  further  payments  with  respect  to  such 
plan  (or  shall  limit  payments  to  portions  thereof  not  affected  by  such  failure). 

DIRECT  FUNDING  BY  SECRETARY 


Sec.  10.  Where  a State  fails  to  submit  a comprehensive  manpower  plan  to  the 
Secretary  within  a reasonable  time,  or  the  Secretary  disapproves  such  a plan 
or  discontinues  payments  with  respect  to  such  a plan  under  the  authority  of 
section  9,  he  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  jointly 
formulate  and  carry  out  a comprehensive  manpower  plan  in  such  State.  Such  a 
program  shall  meet  the  requirements  of^&us  Act  applicable  to  plans  submitted 
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bv  States  except  that  where  the  Secretary  has  discontinued 
Aspect  to  a potion  of  a plan  under  section  9 the  program  whH, 
directly  shall  be  similar  in  character  to  the  portion  of  the  pi, - 
to  which  payments  were  discontinued.  In  carrying  out  this  scctiOL 
has  failed  to  submit  a plan  or  the  Secretary  has  disapproved  it,  t 
ment  may  be  utilized.  In  carrying  out  this  secti°n  vvherc  the 
discontinued  payments,  the  sums  withheld  may  be  utilized. 

INCENTIVE  GRANTS 

Sec  11  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  States  to  expand  and  improve  ilie 
services,  and  activities  provided  under  their  couipie 
the  Secretary  may  make  incentive  grants  to  States.  An  me e lit.  - e> 
be  made  to  any  State  which  the  Secretary  finds  has  developed  a >ai- 
manpower  plan  which  shows  resourcefulness  and  imagination  in  mn  ui. 
use  of  the  manpower  resources  of  the  State^  and  is  caii^mg  ont 
a highly  effective  and  efficient  maimer.  An  incentive  grant  may 
to  any  State  which  makes  expenditures  from  non-Federal  sources  n 
out  its  comprehensive  manpower  plan.  Such,  a grant  may  not  .5  per 

centum  of  tlie  amount  so  expended.  At  the  time  he  makes  an  lncenti  S < 

the  Secretary  shall  make  public  a statement  detailing  the  reasons  ne  lias  made 
the  finding  required  by  this  section.  Incentive  grants  made  to  a ^tate  shall  be 
used  by  it  to  supplement  the  funds  paid  to  the  State  to  carry  out  its  comprehens  ve 

ma(K°The?e' ^authorized  to  he  appropriated  for  making  grants  under  this 

section  the  sum  of  $100,000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  fiscal 

vear  1973  8125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $lo0,000,000  for  the  nscai 
£»7§:  For  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  only  such  sums  may  be  appropnated 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

DIRECT  GRANTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  utilise  the  sums  reserved  under  secticn  4, 
either  directly  or  through  grants  to  or  contracts  Wife  PaMiC 

and  organizations  (including  States  and  metropolitan  areas),  for  the  lollowing 
tvoes  of  programs,  services,  and  activities:  . . 

yP  (1)  programs  which,  though  eligible  for  inclusion  in  a .C0“1P!5?^1« 
manpower  plan  can  be  effectively  carried  out  only  on  a national  or  multi- 

programs,  services,  and  activities  carried  on  under  title  I of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 : Provided , Tlia^t  special 
emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  carrying  out  research  projects  showing  piomise 
of  finding  solutions  to  problems  arising  in  carrying  out  tins  Act; 

f3)  programs,  services,  and  activities  which,  though  not  included  m 
comprehensive  manpower  plan,  will  supplement  such  plans  and  meet  needs 
which  are  uniquely  national,  interstate,  or  regional  in  chaL'ac'ter H 

(4)  programs  to  provide  incentives  to  private  employees,  other  than 
nonprofit  organizations,  to  train  or  employ  unemployed  or  low-income  Persons 
including  arrangements  by  direct  contract,  reimbursements  to  employers  for 
a limited  period  when  an  employee  might  not  be  fully  productive,  payment 
for  on-the-job  counseling  and  other  supportive  services,  payment  of  all 
port  of  employer  services,  payment  of  all  or  part  of  employer  costa of sending 
recruiters  into  urban  and  rural  areas  of  high  concentrations  01  pioportions 
of  unemployed  or  low-income  persons,  and  payments  to  permit  employ  rs 
to  provide  employees  resident  in  such  areas  with  transportation  to  and  from 
work  or  to  reimburse  such  employees  for  such  transportation ; 

(5)  Programs,  services,  and  activities  supplementary  to  activities  earned 
on  under  a comprehensive  city  demonstration  program  approved  under  ti  .le  I 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  196  > • 

(0)  educationally  oriented  projects  (with  the  approval  ot  ne  Sec.  etary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare)  where  the  Secretary  o_  due  ac- 

tion, and  Welfare  finds  tha:  in  a manpower  context,  the  eau  -tiona.  com 
munity  is  significantly  modifying  its  methods,  or  ppce^u  ^ or 
effective  linkages  wuth  industry,  labor  organizations,  and  oh  .u  ps  or 

organizations;  and  . _ , - 

(T)  experimental  and  demonstration  programs  Oj.  trar  ng  edu  -tion 
for  persons  who  are  in  correctional  institutions  and  are  n.  m --  thereof  to 
obtain  employment  upon  release. 
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(b)  In  carrying  out  this  section  the  Secretary  shall  give  special  emphasis  to 
programs  meeting  the  needs  of  low-income  persons  who  are  chronically  un- 
employed. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Seo.  13.  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  use  his  authority  under  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933  (the  “Wagner-Peyser  Act”), 
with  a view  to  insuring  that  the  activities  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  and  of  tlie  systems  of  State  employment  offices  are  coordinated  with  ac- 
tivities carried  on  tinder  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  research  programs  and  demonstration  and 
evaluation  programs  designed  to  assist  States  and  metropolitan,  areas  to  make 
tlicir  programs  more  effective. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  on  a program  for  the  continuing  evaluation  of 
tlie  effectiveness  of  programs,  services,  and  activities  provided  under  this  Act. 
In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  make  maximum  use  of  the 
data  systems  of  States. 

(d)  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in 
preparing  their  comprehensive  manpower  plans,  but  the  amount  of  such  grant 
shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  preparation. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  make  technical  assistance  available  on  a continuing 
basis  to  assist  States  in  develojiing  and  carrying  out  their  comprehensive  man- 
power plans. 

(f)  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide,  directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements,  training 
for  specialized  or  other  personnel  and  technical  assistance  which  is  needed  in  com* 
neclion  with  the  programs  established  under  this  Act  or  which  otherwise  pertains 
to  the  purposes  of  this  A^t.  Upon  request,  the  Secretary  may  make  special  assign- 
ments of  personnel  to  public  or  private  agencies,  institutions,  or  employers  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  ; but  no  special  assignments  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  years. 

(g)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  section  and  the  func- 
tions transferred  to  him  by  section  IS  for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

DEFINITIONS 

Seo.  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of  Uabor- 

(2)  The  term  “State”  includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

ADVANCE  FUNDING 

Sec.  15.  To  the  end  of  affording  the  responsible  State,  local,  and  Federal  officers 
concerned  adequate  notice  of  available  Federal  financial  assistance  for  programs, 
services,  and  activities  provided  for  under  this  Act,  appropriations  for  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  payments  under  this  Act  are  authorized  to  be  included  in  the 
appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
available  for  obligation.  In  order  to  effect  a transition  to  this  method  of  timing 
appropriation  action,  the  preceding  sentence  shall  appiy  notwithstanding  that 
its  initial  application  under  any  such  Act  will  result  in  the  enactment  in  the  same 
year  (whether  in  the  same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two  separate  ap- 
propriations, one  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

Sec.  16.  No  comprehensive  manpower  plan  shall  be  approved  under  this  Act 
unless  the  Secretary  satisfies  himself  that  the  State  has  not  reduced  or  is  not 
reducing  its  own  level  of  expenditures  for  programs  of  the  type  included  under 
tlie  plan,  or  expenditures  for  vocational  education. 

OTHER  AGENCIES  AND  DEPARTMENTS 

Sec.  IT.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  enter  into  arrangements  under  which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  will  supervise  and  evaluate  all  instructional  training  provided 
under  this  Act  so  as  to  protect  the  United  States  against  loss  and  to  assure  that 
the  training  provided  u of  high  educational  quality. 


(b)  In  the  performance  of  liis  functions  under  this  Act  the  Secretary,  in  order 
to  afford  unnecessary  expense  mid  duplication  of  functions  among  Government 
agencies,  shall  use  the  available  services  or  facilities  of  other  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Government.  Each  department,  agency,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  and,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  provide  such  services  and  facilities  as  he  may  request  for  his 
assistance  in  the  performance  of  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

annual  report 

Sec  IS.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  (lays  after  the  close  of  each  fis- 
cal year,  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a full  and 
complete  report  on  activities  carried  on  under  this  Act  during  such  year. 

TRANSFER  OF  JOB  CORPS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Director  under  part  A of  title  I of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are,  effective  July  1,  1969,  transferred  to  the  Secretary 

of  Labor.  „ , , . „ 

(b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations,  allocations,  and  other  funds  employed,  held,  used,  available,  or  to 
be  made  available,  in  connection  with  the  functions  transferred  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor  on  July  1, 1969. 

(c)  Sucli  further  measures  and  dispositions  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  shall  deem  necessary  in  order  to  effectuate  the  transfer  provided  for 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  carried  out  in  such  manner  as  he  shall 
direct  and  by  such  agencies  as  he  shall  designate. 


REPEALS 

Sec  ^0  Titles  II,  HI,  and  V of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  196*27 and  part  B of  title  I and  title  V of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
are  repealed,  effective  July  1, 1970. 


EFFECTIVE  PATE 

Sec.  21.  For  purposes  of  planning  and  preparing  for  carrying  out  programs 
under  this  Act,  including  the  preparation  and  approval  of  comprehensive  man- 
power plans  this  Act  shall  be  effective  immediately,  but  for  purposes  of  making 
"•rants  under  sections  4 and  13,  this  Act  shall  become  effective  July  1,  1970,  ex- 
cept that  the  repeals  provided  for  under  section  20  shall  not  affect  the  disburse- 
ment of  funds  under,  or  the  carrying  out  of,  any  contract,  commitment,  or  other 
obligation  entered  into  prior  to  July  1, 1970. 


EXTENSION  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  PROVISIONS 

22.  Section  101  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
beiure  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  “,  except  that  he 
shall  carry  out  part  B until  June  30,  1971”.  Section  504  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “three”  and  inserting  “four”. 


additional  material  to  be  included  in  manpower  report 


Seo  2.3.  Section  107  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1002  is 
amended  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The  presi- 
dent’s report  shall  also  include  appropriate  information  with  respect  to  educa- 
tional programs  which  relate  to  the  purposes  of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
\ct  ” 

IH.B.  11G20,  91at  Cong.,  first  sess.l 


A BILL  To  assure  an  opportunity  for  employment  to  every  American  seeking  work  and 
to  make  available  the  education  and  training  needed  by  any  persons  *.0  qualify  for 
em  ploym  e nt  c o n sis  tent  with  his  highest  potential  and  capability  and  for  other  purposes 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Goiigress  assembled, , That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  “The  Manpower 
Act.” 
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STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that- 


(a)  To  attain  the  objective  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1SM6  “to  promote  maxi- 
mum employment,  production  and  purchasing  power”  We  miist  assure  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a gainful,  productive  job  to  every  American  who  is  seeking  work  and 
make  available  the  education  and  training  needed  by  any  person  to  qualify  tor 
employment  consistent  with  Uis  highest  potential  and  capability. 

(b)  It  is  within  the  capability  of  the  United  States  to  provide  every  American 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  work,  full  opportunity,  within  the  framework  of  a free 
society,  to  prepare  himself  for  an  obtain  employment  at  the  highest  level  or 
productivity,  responsibility,  and  remuneration  within  the  limits  of  his  abilities. 

(c)  The  growth  of  the  Nation’s  economic  prosperity  and  productive  capacity  19 
limited  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  skilled  workers  to  perform  the  demanding  pro- 
duction. service,  and  supervisory  tasks  necessary  to  the  full  realization  o^  eco- 
nomic abundance  for  all  in  an  increasingly  technical  society,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  are  many  workers  who  are  working  below  their  capacity  and  who 
with  appropriate  education  and  training  could  capably  perform  jobs  requiring 
a higher  degree  of  skill,  judgment,  and  attention. 

(d)  The  human  satisfaction  and  sense  of  purpose  so  important  to  employment 
cannot  be  fulfilled  unless  employees  have  a reasonable  opportunity  to  advance 
in  employment  to  positions  of  greater  responsibility,  status,  and  remuneration. 

(e)  The  placement  of  unemployed  or  underemployed  workers  in  private  em- 
ployment is  hampered  by  the  absence  of  a sufficient  number  of  appropriate  entry 
level  employment  opportunities  to  satisfy  the  need  therefor  and  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  workers  now  occupying  such  places  for,  and  their  employment  m,  more 
responsible  positions  would  increase  the  number  of  appropriate  entry  level  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

<f)  It  is  in  the  interest  of  workers,  employers,  and  of  the  Nation  to  promote 
the  filling  of  skill  requirements  in  industry  and  to  provide  for  the  upward  mo- 
bility of  industrial  workers  by  a program  that  will  enable  employers  to  educate 
and  train  their  employees  for  positions  of  greater  responsibility,  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  to  industrial  workers,  and  to  create  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  tlie  unemployed.  . . „ . 

(o-)  The  guarantee  of  meaningful  employment  opportunities  for  all  Americans 
requires  public  investment  to  the  extent  tlie  private  sector  is  unable  to  provide 

SU(li)  *There  are  great  unfilled  public  needs  in  such  fields  as  health,  recreation, 
housing  and  neighborhood  improvement,  public  safety,  maintenance  of  streets, 
parks  ^and  other  governmental  facilities,  rural  development,  transportation, 
beautification,  conservation,  and  other  fields  of  human  betterment  and  public 
improvement  and  that  to  meet  these  urgent  public  needs  it  is  necessary  to  devote 
^renter  resources  to  public  service  ami  to  expand  public  service  employment. 

“ The  organization  and  delivery  of  manpower  training  services  is  increas- 
ingly complex,  the  technological  nature  of  the  services  is  expanding  and  the 
trained  staff  to  provide  such  servicess  is  scarce,  thus  requiring  an  intensive 
program  of  technical  assistance  and  staff  training  to  public  and  private  agen- 
cies^providing  manpower  services,  and  . , 

(il  The  economic  prosperity  of  the  United  States  and  the  well-being  and  hap- 
piness of  its  citizens  would  be  enhanced  by  the  establishment  of  a comprehensive 
manpower  policy  and  program  designed  to  assure  every  American  an  opportunity 
for  rta inful  productive  employment  and  to  provide  tlie  education  and  training 
needed  by  any  person  to  qualify  for  employment  consistent  with  its  highest  poten- 
tial and  capability. 

TITLE  I— MANPOWER  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

GENEKAT,  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec  101  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (hereinafter  refc  -red  to  as  the  Secretary) 
shall  develop  and  carry  out  a program  of  comprehensive  manpower  services  under 

(T)  provide  for  the  prompt  referral  of  all  those  persons  who  are  qualified 
and  are  seeking  work  to  suitable  employment  opportunities ; 

(?)  guarantee  training  and  related  manpower  services  to  all  Other  per- 
sons who  are  unemployed,  in  danger  of  becoming  unemployed,  employed  in 
public  service  jobs  authorized  in  title  III,  :_ejF.  employed  in  low-paying  jobs 
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who  could  through  further  training  qualify  for  30b  opportunities  that  would 
provide  an  adequate  standard  of  living  for  themselves  and  their  families , 

(3)  provide  appropriate  training  and  related  manpower  services  for  per- 
sons ill  correctional  institutions  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  suitable  employ- 

“Tdl “provide  ^ appropriate  training  and  related  manpower  services  for  Per- 
sons who  have  recently  been  or  wall  shortly  be  separated  from  militaiy 

service  ;elo  an  early  warning  system  and  standby  capability  that  will 
assure  a timely  and  adequate  response  to  major  economic  dislocations  ail^>" 
mg  from  changing  markets,  rapid  technological  change,  jilant  shutdowns,  oi 

bU(oT  Promote®  Lna  encourage  the  adoption  of  employment  practices  by 
public  agencies,  nonprofit  agencies,  labor  organizations,  and  private  firms 
that  will  remove  unreasonable  barriers  to  employment,  without  ie(luein0 
m-ocluctivity,  and  expand  opportunities  for  upward  mobility; 

°7)  reduce  the  level  of  youth  unemployment  by  improving  the  linkages 
hpfwren  educational  institutions  and  job  nia  rkets  ; and  . 

(S)  support  and  encourage  the  development  of  broad  and  diversified  lam- 
ine  programs  by  public,  nonprofit  and  private  employers  designed  to  im- 
prove the  skills  and  thereby  the  promotion  and  employment  oppoi  tnmties 

(b°)f  Th^Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  the  activities 
of  other  Federal  agencies  that  may  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  for  promoting  the  maximum  possible  coordination  of  State 
and  local  public  agencies  and  private  agencies  and  for  recommending  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  combinations  of  programs  or  shifts  m lesponsib  y 
that  facilitate  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

COMPONENTS  OF  MANPOWER  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

Sfc  102.  (a)  In  meeting  the  responsibilities  imposed  on  him  by  section  101, 
the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  needed  in  each  State  and  IoctiI  area,  pi o vide 
a comprehensive  manpower  services  program  for  all  those  eligible  under  i 
title  which  shall  include  but  shall  not  he  limited  to  the  following : 

(1)  Occupational  counseling  and  testing  services  to  the  extent  needed  by  ea 

in((2)iCBasic  education  as  needed  to  remedy  the  absence  of  or  obsolescence  of 

ea(3)r OntreaSfto  find  the  discouraged  and  undermotiyated  and  encourage  and 
assist  them  to  enter  employment  or  programs  designed  to  improve  their 

employabiUty^ona!  orientation  to  introduce  those  of  limited  experience  to 

alternatn^occ^a^Or^  esperienee  witll  public  and  non-profit  agencies  for  those 

UU (6 ) UC mil m^in^e action  and  employability  skills  for  those  pursuing  subsequently 
or  concurrently  eo nrs es  of  occupational  training  who  require  such  other  PiePa 
ration  "to*  rentier  them  employable  and  for  those  with  sufficient  skills  for  suitable 
employment  who  -require  such  preparation  to  become  employable.  . ... 

(7)  Occupational  training  designed  to  improve  and  broaden  existing 

0r(8)dChf-ttm-job  training  provided  by  public,  nonprofit  and  private  employeis. 

(9)  Part-time  training  for  employed  persons  where  such  training  would  lead  to 

lmfirorP rSXtr^Hart-«me  employment,  on-the-job  training  or  u^fffi 
work  experience  for  students  from  low-income  families  who  are  « t^  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age  equivalent  to  that  of  studento 
in  such  grades)  and  who  arc-  in  need  of  the  earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume 

°r  Ql^^ecfal^imgra^T for* jobs  leading  to  career  opportunities  including  new 
t-uL  of  careers  ik  programs  designed  to  improve  the  physical,  soc  al  economic 
or  culUiral  conditions  Sf  the  community  or  area  served  in  fields  including  but 
not  limited  to  health,  education,  welfare,  neighborhood  redevelopment,  and  Public 
safety  which  provide  maximum  prospects  for  advancement  and  com-aued  e - 
lilovment  without  Federal  assistance,  which  give  promise  of  contributing  to  the 
broader  adoption  of  new  metbodffi  of  structuring  jobs  and  new  methods  of  P 
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viding  job  ladder  opportunities,  and  which  provide  opportunities  for  further 
occupational  training  to  facilitate  career  advancement. 

(12)  Programs  to  provide  incentives  to  private  employers,  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, and  public  employers  to  train  or  enqiloy  unemployed  or  low-income 
persons,  including  arrangements  by  direct  contract,  for  reimbursement  to  em- 
ployers for  the  cost  of  recruiting  and  training  such  employees  to  the  extent  that 
such  costs  exceed  those  customarily  incurred  by  such  employer  in  recruiting  and 
training  new  hires,  payment  for  on-the-job  counseling  and  other  supportive 
services,  including  transportation,  aud  payments  for  other  extra  costs  including 
supervisory  training  required  by  the  program. 

(13)  Skill  training  centers  wherever  a consolidation  of  occupational  training 
and  related  manpower  services  would  promote  efficiency  and  provide  improved 
services. 

(14)  Supportive  and  followup  services  to  supplement  work  and  training  pro- 
grams under  this  and  other  Acts,  including  health  services,  counseling,  day  care 
1’or  children,  transportation  assistance,  and  other  special  services  necessary  to 
assist  individuals  to  achieve  success  in  work  and  training  programs. 

(15)  Employment  centers  and  mobile  employment  service  units  to  provide 
recruitment,  counseling,  and  placement  services,  conveniently  located  in  urban 
neighborhoods  and  rural  areas  and  easily  accessible  to  the  most  disadvantaged. 

(1G)  Special  job  development  efforts  to  solicit  job  oxiportunities  suited  to 
the  abilities  of  the  disadvantaged  job  seeker  and  to  facilitate  the  placement 
of  individuals  after  training. 

(17)  Job  coaching  for  a limited  period  to  assist  the  employer  and  the  worker 
to  insure  job  retention. 

(18)  Relocation  payments  and  other  special  services  as  needed  to  assist  un- 
employed individuals  and  their  families  to  relocate  from  a labor  surplus  area 
to  another  area  with  expanding  employment  opportunities  where  a suitable 
job  has  been  located.  Preference  for  such  assistance  shall  be  provided  those  who 
have  been  provided  training  before  relocation  or  have  been  accepted  for  on-tbe- 
jab  and  other  types  of  employer-directed  training, 

(b)  Where  appropriate,  the  services  authorized  by  this  section  may  be  pro- 
vided, in  whole  or  in  part,  through  residential  programs. 

MANNER  OF  PROVIDING  SERVICES  ; ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  section  102  either  directly  or 
through  contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies  and  organizations.  Section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (41  U.S.C.  5)  shall  not  apply  to 
such  contracts. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  the  case  of  programs  he  carries  out  directly,  and  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  subsection  (a),  may  where  appropriate  provide  for 
the  payment  of  weekly  allowances  to  individuals  receiving  services  under  section 
102.  Such  allowances  shall  be  at  a rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  which  when 
added  to  amounts  received  by  the  trainee  in.  the  form  of  public  assistance  or 
unemployment  compensation  payments  shall  approximate  the  minimum  wage 
for  a workweek  of  forty  hours  under  section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  or,  if  higher,  under  the  applicable  State  minimum  vage  law, 
or  where  the  trainee  is  being  trained  for  particular  employment,  at  a rate  equal 
to  80  per  centum  of  the  weekly  wage  for  such  employment,  whichever  is  greater. 
In  prescribing  allowances,  the  Secretary  may  allow  additional  sums  for  special 
circumstances  such  as  exceptional  expenses  incurred  by  trainees  including  but 
not  limited  to  meal  and  travel  allowances  or  he  may  reduce  such  allowances  by 
an  amount  reflecting  the  fair  value  of  meals,  lodging,  or  other  necessaries  fur- 
nished to  the  trainee.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  that  such  persons  receive  no  allowances  with  respect  to  periods  during 
which  they  are  failing  to  participate  in  such  programs,  training,  or  instruction 
as  prescribed  herein  without  good  cause.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions ot  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may,  in  the  case  of  programs  carried 
on  outside  the  continental  United  States,  make  appropriate  adjustments  in  allow- 
ances which  would  otherwise  be  payable  under  this  Act  to  reflect  the  special 
economic  circumstances  which  exist  in  the  area  in  which  the  program  is  to  be 
carried  c:.  Allowances  shall  not  be  paid  for  any  course  of  training  having  a 
duration  in  excess  of  one  hundred  and  four  weeks. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I of  chapter  SI.  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
persons  receiving  services  under  section  102  shall  be  downed  civil  employees  of 
the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^employee”  as  defined  in  sec- 
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tlon  8101  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  snbchapter 
shall  apply,  except  that  in  computing  compensation  benefits  for  disability  or 
death,  the  monthly  pay  of  such  a person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  his  allowance 
for  a month,  if  he  is  receiving  one,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  monthly  pay  b 
deemed  to  be  less  than,  the  minimum  wage  for  four  workweeks  of  forty  hours 
each  under  section  0(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  193S,  or,  if 
higher,  under  the  applicable  State  minimum  wage  law.  . . . ... 

(d)  (1)  No  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  for  any  period  for  which 
a money  payment  has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  need  of  that  person  under 
a State  plan  which  has  been  approved  under  title  I,  IV,  XXIV,  oi  XVI  ot  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  to  any  such 
person  (A)  such  sums  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  he  necessary  to  defray 
expenses  of  that  person  which  are  attributable  to  receipt  of  services  pursuant 
t0  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (B)  an  incentive  payment  of  not  more  than 
ihe  difference  between  such  money  payment  and  the  amount  of  the  allowance  to 

■which  such  person  would  have  otherwise  been  entitled.  , XV1  <■  the 

<2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  ot  the 
Social  Securitv  Act,  a State  plan  approved  under  any  such  title  shall  prov  ide 
that  no  payment  made  to  any  person  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  tins  subsection 
shall  he  regarded  (A)  as  income  or  resources  of  that  person  in  determining  his 
need  under  stich  approved  State  plan  or  (B)  as  income  or  resources  of  any  other 
person  in  determining  the  need  of  that  other  person  under  such  approved  State 
D'an.  No  funds  to  which  a State  is  otherwise  entitled  under  title  I,  I\,  A,  Aiv, 
or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period  before  the  first  month  begin- 
ning after  the  adjournment  of  the  State’s  first  regular  legislative  session  which 
adjourns  more  than  sixty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
withheld  by  reason  of  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  a State  statute  which  pre- 
vents such  State  from  complying  with  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph. 

CRITERIA  FOR  SELECTION  OF  MODE  OF  OPERATION 

' <3ec  io4.  (a)  in  exercising  his  authority  under  section  103,  the  Secretary  shall 

select  that  mode  of  operation  which,  in  his  judgment,  will — - . 

select  nua  moue  ^ ^ ac]lieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act  most  economically 

or  efficiently,  or,  where  services  are  urgently  needed,  to  provide  such  services 

most  quickly  and  effectively ; 

(2)  assure  that  these  services  will  he  provided  without  discrimination  on 
■flio  nf  tii fP  creed  S6\.  0,26.  OT  national  Origin  , 

h (3)  enable  persons  seeking  manpower  services  to  be  served  by  the  smallest 
number  of  suppliers  of  such  services,  and  most  conveniently  for  the  mdivid- 

na(4)eiassu?eVtttat^ services  provided  each  individual  will  he  tailored  to  meet 

his  individual  needs  and  capacities.  . 

(b)  In  carrying  out  a program  of  the  type  described  in  paragraph  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 102(a)  the  Secretary  shall  make  sucli  arrangements  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  insure  adherence  to  appropriate  training  standards,  including  assurances-  — 
to  e that  ^ tra.n1ing  content  of  the  program  is  adequate,  involves  reason- 

able progression,  and  will  result  in  the  qualification  of  trainees  for  suitable 

em(2)^that\'ho  training  period  is  reasonable  and  consistent  with  periods  cus- 
tomarilv  required  for  comparable  training ; 

(3)  that  adequate  and  safe  facilities,  and  adequate  personnel  and  records 

of  attendance  and  progress  are  provided  ; and  , . 

C4\  that  the  t^inees  are  compensated  by  the  employer  at  such  rates,  in- 
cluding periodic  increases,  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  under  regulations 
hereinafter  auLuOrized,  considering  sucli  factors  as  prevailing  industry  prac- 
tices and  trainee  proficiency. 

TITLE  II— OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  industry 

CONTRACTS  FOR  UPGRADING-  PROGRAMS 

Sfc.  201.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  private  or  public  employers  under  the  terms  of  which  the  employer  under- 
takes to  provide  the  necessary  education  and  skill  training  to  prepare  employees 
for  positions  of  greater  skill,  responsibility,  and  remuneration  m the  employ  of 

such  employer.  19  , a 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOB  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  202.  Any  such  contract  must  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 

tary  that.  positions  for  which  employees  will  be  trained  are  positions  that 
cannot  with  reasonable  effort  be  filled  by  the  employer  with  unemployed  or 
underemployed  workers  already  possessing  such  skills  and  Willing  to  ac- 
cent such  employment;  . 

(b)  the  selection  of  trainees  shall  be  based  upon  merit,  ability,  and  length 
of  service  and  that  no  person  shall  be  selected  as  a trainee  until  such  per- 
son has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  employer  for  a period  of  not  less  than  six 

months^  traini  content  of  the  program  is  adequate,  involves  reasonable 
progression,  and  will  result  in  the  qualification  of  trainees  for  suitable  em- 
ploymeut  in  a recognized  skill  or  occupation  in  the  service  of  that  employer 
and  of  other  employers  in  the  same  industry  ; . 

(d)  the  training  period  is  reasonable  and  consistent  with  periods  cus- 
tomarily required  for  comparable  training ; _ . 

(e)  adequate  and  safe  facilities;  and  adequate  personnel  and  records  of 

attendance  and  progress  are  provided;  . . ' 

m successful  completion  of  the  employee’s  training  program  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  result  in  an  offer  of  employment  in  the  employer  s own 
enterprise  in  the  occupation  for  which  he  will  he  trained  at  wage  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  for  the  same  or  similar  occupations  in  that  m- 
dustrV  1 

the  training  and  placement  of  such  employees  is  part  of  a program 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  lead  directly  to  the  employment  of  an 
eciui valent  number  of  new  employees  in  entry  level  employment ; and 

(h)  the  trainees  are  compensated  by  the  employer  at  such  rates,  includ- 
ing periodic  increases,  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  under  regulations  here- 
inafter authorized,  considering  such  factors  as  industry  practice  and  trainee 
proficiency  and  that  in  no  event  shall  the  wages  or  employment  benefits  of 
any  trainee  be  less  than  those  received  by  him  immediately  before  his  start- 
ing such  training  program. 

PAYMENTS  TO  EMPLOYERS 

Sec.  203.  Such  contracts  shall  provide  for  payment  to  the  employer  undertak- 
ing a training  program,  under  this  title  in  an  amount  equal  to 

(a)  ninety  per  centum  of  the  instructional  expense,  other  ordinary  and 
necessary  training  costs,  and  trainee  wage  payments  for  the  time  spent  in 
training  less  the  value  of  productive  services  rendered  by  such  trainee,  plus 

(b)  a bonus  payment  to  reward  the  efforts  of  employers  whose  programs 
under  this  title  have  resulted  in  substantial  upgrading  and  high  retention,  to 

be  computed  as  follows  ^ first  twelve  months  following  the  completion 

of  a program  authorized  under  this  title,  twenty  per  centum  of  the  sum 
arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  number  of  employees  upgraded  under  such 
program  by  the  average  increase  in  annual  earnings  of  these  upgraded 

em?^>yatSthe  end  of  the  second  twelve  months  following  the  completion 
of  a program  authorized  unde-  this  title,  ten  per  centum  of  the  sum  ar- 
rived at  by  multiplying  the  number  of  employees  upgraded  under  such 
program  by  the  average  increase  in  annual  earnings  of  these  upgraded 
employees. 

MANPOWER  UTILIZATION  STUDIES 

Sec  204.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  financial  support  for  studies 
of  the  utilization  of  manpower  and  of  job  design  by  any  employer  or  group  of  em- 
ployers in  industries  where  there  are  a large  number  of  unskilled  employees, 
with  a view  to  redesigning  and  rearranging  the  work  patterns  involved  m the 
jobs,  so  that  career  ladders  may  be  created  where  they  do  not  exist,  or  are 
clearly  inadequate. 

TITLE  III-— PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 

CONTRACTS  FOP.  PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 

Sec  301  The  Secretary  may  contract  with  any  Federal,  State,  or  locat  govern- 
men tnV agency,  or  with  any  private  nonprofit  organization,  to  provide  useful  pub- 
lic service  employment  to  unemployed  persons.  ■ •; 7 

on 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOB  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  302.  Each  contract  entered  into  under  section  301  shall  provide  that 

(a)  all  persons  employed  thereunder,  other  than  necessary  technical* 
supervisory,  and  administrative  personnel,  will  he  selected  from  among 
eligible  unemployed  persons; 

(b)  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  technical,  supervisory,  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  shall  be  recruited  from  among  eligible  unemployed  per- 
sons ; 

(c)  persons  employed  under  such  contracts  will  be  paid  at  rates  com- 
parable to  the  rates  of  pay  prevailing  in  the  same  labor  market  area  for  per- 
sons employed  in  similar  occupations,  but  in  no  event  shall  any  person  em- 
ployed under  such  contract  he  paid  at  a rate  less  than  that  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 6(a)  (1)  o\'  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1038,  as  amended;  and 

(d)  all  pers*  ,c?  employed  under  such  contracts  will  be  assured  of  work- 
man's compensation,  retirement,  health  insurance,  unemployment  insurance, 
and  other  benefits  at  the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  em- 
ployees of  the  contractor,  and  to  working  conditions  no  less  favorable  than 
such  other  employees  enjoy. 

INFORMATION  FOB  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  303.  Every  person  employed  under  contract  under  section  301  shall  be 
advised,  prior  to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his  rights  and  benefits  in  con- 
nection with  such  employment. 

ENTITLEMENT  TO  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS  AND  PROTECTION 

Sec.  304.  No  contract  shall  be  entered  into  under  section  301  with  a contractor 
who  is,  or  whose  employees  are,  under  State  law,  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  State  workmen’s  compensation  or  unemployment  compensation  laws,  gen- 
erally applicable  to  employees,  unless  the  contractor  shall  undertake  to  provide 
either  through  insurance  by  a recognized  carrier,  or  by  self-insurance,  as  allowed 
by  State  law,  that  the  persons  employed  under  the  contract,  shall  enjoy  workmen’s 
compensation  and  unemployment  compensation  coverage  equal  to  that  provided 
by  law  for  covered  employment. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

Sec-  305.  (a)  No  contract  shall  be  entered  into  under  section  301  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  execution  of  the  contract  will  result  in  an  increase 
in  employment  oijportunities  over  those  which  would  otherwise  be  available 
and  that  it  will  not  result  in  a reduction  in  the  employment  and  labor  costs 
of  the  contractor  or  the  displacement  of  persons  currently  employed,  including 
partial  displacement  resulting  from  a reduction  in  hours  of  work  or  wages  or 
employment  benefits. 

(b)  Where  a labor  organization  represents  employees  wTho  are  engaged  in 
similar  work  to  that  performed  under  the  contract  in  the  same  labor  market  area, 
such  organization  shall  be  notified  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  awarding  of 
the  contract. 

SAFE  AND  HEALTHFUL  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  306.  All  contractors  under  section  301  shall  provide  their  employees  with 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions. 

EVALUATION  OF  CONTRACT  PROPOSALS 

Sec.  307.  In  evaluating  contract  proposals  received  under  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  the  cost  to  the  Government  in  relation  to 

(a)  the  number  of  eligible  unenrployed  persons  who  will  be  provided  with 
suitable  employment  under  the  contract ; 

(b)  the  need  of  the  community  for  the  services  to  be  provided  under  the 
contract ; 

(c)  the  nature  and  extent  of  unemployment  in  the  community  in  which 
the  contract  is  to  be  iicrformed ; 

(d)  the  extent  to  which  employment  under  the  contract  will  prepare 
eligible  unemployed  persons  for  regular  private  or  public  employment  or 
for  other  programs  conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act ; 
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(e)  the  degree  to  which  effective  linkages  to  other  programs  under 
this  Act  are  provided  so  that  enrollees  are  able  to  secure  needed  training 
and  other  services  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  regular  private  or  public 
employment ; and 

(■£)  the  extent  to  which  effective  systems  have  been  developed  to  provide 
priority  to  enrollees  for  entry  into  occupational  training  or  directly  con- 
trolled employer  training  programs  designed  to  lead  to  regular  employement. 


Sec.  308.  (a)  Preference  shall  be  given  to  any  prospective  contractor  who  is 
operating  an  upgrading  program  authorized  in  title  II  and  is  prepared  to  assure 
maximum  opportunity  for  enrollees  to  qualify  for  the  entry  level  positions  that 
become  available  as  a consequence  of  the  upgrading  program. 

(b)  Preference  shall  also  be  given  to  prospective  contractors  in  accordance 
with  the  proportion  of  the  total  cost  they  are  prepared  to  assume. 


Sec.  300.  The  Secretary  shall  on  behalf  of  the  enrollees  he  responsible  for 

(a)  assuring  that  every  reasonable  opportunity  to  find  suitable  regular 
employment  or  to  enter  a program  authorized  by  title  I has  been  explored 
before  the  individual  is  certified  for  public  service  employment ; and 

(b)  maintaining  a continuing  review  of  the  status  of  each  enrollee  to 
assure  that  he  is  receiving  consideration  for  referral  to  suitable  regular 
employment  or  to  programs  authorized  by  title  I. 


Sec,  310.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title 

(a  ) The  term  “eligible  unemployed  person’’  means  any  individual  aged  eighteen 
to  sixty-five,  inclusive,  who  has  demonstrated  that  lie  is  able  and  willing  to  work 
and  (A)  has  been  unemployed  for  five  or  more  weeks,  or  (B)  is  employed  on 
a part-time  basis,  though  able  and  willing  to  accept  full-time  employment. 

(b)  The  term  “part-time  basis”  means  less  'than  thirty-five  hours  a week  for 
a continuous  peiiod  of  ten  weeks  or  more. 

(c)  The  term  “private  nonprofit  organization”  means  any  nonprofit  educa- 
tional institution,  or  any  private  nonprofit  hospital,  or  any  private  nonprofit 
organization  certified  by  the  Secretary  to  be  engaged  in  appropriate  public  service 
activities  In  the  community  or  area  to  be  served. 


Sec.  401.  (a)  Tn  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall: 

(1)  Survey,  at  regular  intervals,  the  various  training  programs  and  opportu- 
nities available  to  or  utilized  by  staff  of  manpower  service  programs,  including 
both  managerial  and  technical  staff. 

(2)  Analyze  the  manpower  programs,  operating  or  planned,  including  the 
conceptual  basis,  the  operating  structure,  and  the  clientele  to  be  served,  in  order 
to  determine  current  and  future  staff  training  requirements  thus  correcting  or 
avoiding  deficiencies  in  staff  performance  and  enhancing  the  impact  of  programs. 

(3)  Plan  for  and  provide  directly  or  by  contract  an  integrated  system  of 
short  term  and  intermittent  staff  training  and  instruction  in  managerial  and 
technical  matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  manpower  training  programs  and 
services,  including  but  not  limited  to  on-the-job  training,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  fellowships  and  traineeships,  exchange  programs,  and  such  other 
devices  as  tire  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate.  The  staff  training  system  thus 
established  shall  be  aimed  at  and  include  manpower  training  and  service  staff 
at  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels  funded  directly  or  indirectly  by  this  Act  and 
special  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  utilization  of  this  staff  training  system 
in  a manner  which  will  increase  the  number  and  effectiveness  of  previously  dis- 
advantaged persons  serving  in  career  staff  capacities.  Training  under  this  section 
shall  provide  for  such  stipends  and  allowances  (including  travel  and  subsistence 
allowances)  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  except  that  no  such  training  or 
instruction  (or  fellowship  or  scholarship)  shall  be  provided  for  any  one  course 
of  study  for  a period  in  excess  of  four  years. 


PREFERENCE 


OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  TO  ENROLLEES 


DEFINITIONS 


TITLE  IV— EVALUATION ; TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE ; 
STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 


STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 
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TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 


Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  shall 

(a)  Plan  for,  establish,  and  maintain,  directly  and  through  contracts,  a 
program  of  technical  assistance  to  public  and  private  agencies,  institutions, 
and  employers  in  order  to  assist  such  organizations  in  operating  programs  more 
effectively  and  providing  services  under  this  Act,  in  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  manner  possible. 

(b)  Provide  for,  directly  and  through  contract,  the  development  and  distribu- 
tion of  technical  manuals  and  guides  in  order  to  assure  the  early  dissemination 
of  information  concerning  advanced  or  improved  techniques  related  to  man- 
power services  and  their  delivery.  Such  information  shall  include  techniques 
developed  both  as  a result  of  this  Act  and  through  other  resources. 

(c)  Make,  upon  appropriate  request,  the  special  assignment  of  personnel  to 
public  or  private  agencies  and  employers  to  provide  technical  guidance  with 
regard  to  programs  funded  under  this  Act ; tut  no  such  assignments  shall  be  for 
a period  of  more  than  two  year. 

(cl)  Without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the  classification  provisions 
of  title  o,  United  States  Code,  employ  highly  specialized  or  qua li lied  personnel 
from  public  or  ijrivate  agencies  and  institutions,  and  assign  them  to  units  of 
the  Department  engaged  in  work  under  this  section,  for  purposes  of  technical 
guidance  or  assistance.  Such  special  assignments  shall  be  limited  to  five  per  year 
and  shall  not  exceed  nine  months  in  any  twTo  years  for  any  individual  and  such 
persons  shall  not  hold,  or  exercise  the  authority  of,  any  policy  or  supervisory 
position.  The  Secretary  may  arrange  for  payments  for  subsistence,  travel,  and 
wage  or  salaries  for  individuals  thus  assigned;  Provided , That  such  wage  or  sal- 
ary payments  shall  not  exceed  the  wage  or  salary  that  said  individuals  would 
otherwise  receive  had  the  assignment  not  been  made. 


Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  shall 

(a)  Provide  for  the  systematic  evaluation  of  the  management  and  impact  of 
manpower  programs  and  services  provided  under  this  Act.  Such  evaluation  may 
be  conducted  directly  or  by  contract  and  shall  include  the  comprehensive  analy- 
sis of  programs  and  analyses  of  particular  program  or  service  components,  cost 
effectiveness,  and  impact  upon  and  receptivity  of  the  trainee  and  the  community. 

(b)  Compile  the  findings  of  such  evaluations,  with  the  recommendations  for 
corrective  action,  and  a list  of  such  actions  as  are  implemented.  This  compila- 
tion, together  with  such  supportive  documents  as  may  be  required,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted hy  him  to  Congress  annually  by  April  .1. 

(c)  Allocate  1 per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  titles  I,  II,  and  III  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

TITLE  V— MANPOWER  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  501.  For  the  purspose  of  achieving  the  objectives  set  forth  in  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall 

(a)  Conduct  (directly,  or  throiigh  grants  or  contracts)  permanent  and  on- 
going programs  of  research  and  evaluation  of 

(1)  the  impact,  benefits  and  problems  created  by  technological  progress 
and  other  changes  in  the  structure  of  production  and  demand  on  the  xise  of 
the  Nation’s  human  resources ; 

; ( 2)  practices  of  employers  and  labor  organizations  which  tend  to  impede 
or  facilitate  the  vertical,  lateral,  or  geographical  mobility  of  workers;  and 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  the  Nation’s  public  and  private  manpower  develop- 
ment efforts,  not  limited  to  those  carried  on  under  this  Act,  to  meet  fore- 
seeable manpower  needs. 

(b)  Establish  a program  of  experimental,  developmental,  demonstration, 
and  pilot  projects,  directly,  or  through  grants  or  contracts,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  techniques  and  demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  specialized 
methods  of  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  such  programs, 
the  Secretary  may,  where  appropriate  consult  with  other  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary,  serving -aps  the  President’s  principal  adviser  on  man- 
power, shall  report  to  the  President  on  the  manpower  implications  of  the  Federal 
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budget,  and  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  President  in  regard  to  the  budget 
and  to  manpower  programs  generally. 

Sec.  503,  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide,  directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements, 
training  for  specialized  or  other  personnel  and  technical  assistance  which  is 
needed  in  connection  with  the  pograms  established  under  this  Act  or  which 
otherwise  pertains  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Upon  request,  the  Secretary  may 
make  special  assignments  of  i)ersonnel  to  public  or  private  agencies,  institutions, 
or  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  the  Demonstration  Cities,  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  of  1966,  and  other  relevant  Federal  statutes. 


LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  AND  JOB  MATCHING  PROGRAM 

1Sec.  504,  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a comprehensive  system  of  labor 
market  information  on  a National,  State,  local,  or  other  appropriate  basis,  in- 
cluding* but  not  limited  to  information  regarding 

(1)  The  nature  and  extent  of  impediments  to  the  maximum  development  of 
individual  employment  potential  including  the  number  and  characteristics  of  all 
persons  requiring  manpower  services, 

(2)  Job  opportunities  and  skill  requirements. 

(3)  Labor  supply  in  various  skills. 

(4)  Occupational  outlook  and  employment  trends  in  various  occupations,  and 

(5)  In  cooperation  and  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
economic  and  business  development  and  location  trends.  Information  collected 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  developed  and  made  available  in  a timely  fashion 
in  order  to  meet  in  a comprehensive  manner  the  needs  of  public  and  private  users, 
including  the  need  for  such  information  in  recruitment,  counseling,  education, 
training,  placement,  job  development,  and  other  appropriate  activities  under  this 
Act  and  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1954,  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  and  other 
relevant  Federal  statutes. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  publish  on  a regular  basis  information  on 
available  job  opportunities  throughout  the  United  States  on  a National,  State, 
local,  or  other  appropriate  basis  for  use  in  public  and  private  job  placement  and 
related  activities  and  in  connection  with  job  matching  programs  conducted  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  develop  and  establish  a pro- 
gram for  matching  the  qualifications  of  unemployed,  underemployed,  and  low- 
income  persons  with  employer  requirements  and  job  opportunities  on  a National, 
State,  local,  or  other  appropriate  basis.  Such  programs  should  be  designed  to 
provide  a quick  and  direct  means  of  communication  among  local  recruitment, 
job  training  and  placement  agencies  and  o;  ganizations,  and  between  such  agen- 
cies and  organizations  on  a National,  State,  local,  or  other  appropriate  basis, 
with  a view  to  the  referral  and  placement  of  such  persons  in  jobs.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a i>rogram,  the  Secretary  shall  make  maximum  possible  use  of 
electronic  data  processing  and  telecommunication  systems  for  the  storage, 
retrieval,  and  communication  of  job  and  worker  information. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  and  shall  plan,  establish,  and  operate, 
directly  or  through  contract,  an  information  service,  to  make  available  to 
agencies,  organizations,  and  other  groups  and  persons  concerned  with  manpower 
programs  and  services,  information  on  resources,  techniques,  uiiu  concepts  useful 
in  the  conduct  of  training  programs  covered  by  this  Act.  Such  information  shall 
include  that  derived  from  research,  experimental  and  demonstration  programs, 
and  the  evaluated  experience  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  operations.  The  informa- 
tion shall  be  so  designed  as  to  be  helpful  in  the  establishment  and  improvement 
of  training  programs  and  related  activities  covered  under  titles  I,  II,  and  III. 

Sec  505.  Not  less  than  2 per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out.  titles,  I,  II,  and  III  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  only  for  carrying  out 

the  provisions  of  this  title.  . _ . , . , , ,, 

Sec.  506.  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  reports  to  the  President  as  he  shall 
deem  appropriate  or  the  President  shall  require  and  the  President  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  April  1 of  each  year  (beginning  not  less  than  nine 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act)  r,  report  pertaining  to  manpower 
requirements,  resources,  utilization,  and  training. 
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TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION S 

Sec.  601.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  remain 
available  for  one  fiscal  year  beyond  that  for  which  appropriated. 

advance  funding 


Sec.  602.  To  the  end  of  affording  responsible  Federal,  State,  and  1 ~2  rfficials 

concerned,  adequate  notice  of  available  Federal  financial  assistance  -grains 

provided  for  under  this  Act,  appropriations  for  carrying  out  this  Act  ere  author- 
ized to  be  included  in  the  appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  i le  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  available  for  obligation.  In  order  to  seelt  a tr.n-ition  to 
this  method  of  timing  appropriation  action,  the  preceding  sentence  nil  apply 
notwithstanding  that  its  initial  application  under  this  Act  will  :u  the 

enactment  in  the  same  year  (whether  in  the  same  appre  priation  Act  * v -wise) 
of  two  separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  i_.  ie  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 


OTHER  AGENCIES  AND  DEPARTMENTS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  his  function  under  this  Act,  the  jeeretary, 
in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense  and  duplication  of  funet.  :ih  among 
Government  agencies  shall  use  the  available  services  or  facilitie  of  other 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Government.  Each  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  provide  such 
services  and  facilities  as  he  may  request  for  his  assistance  in  the  performance 
of  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under  this  Act  through 
the  maximum  utilization  of  all  possible  resources  for  skill  development  available 
in  industry,  labor,  public  and  private  educational  and  training  institutions,  State, 
Federal,  and  local  agencies,  and  other  appropriate  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions and  facilities. 

PROHIBITION  ON  RELOCATING  ESTABLISHMENTS 

Sec.  604.  The  Secretary  shall  not  use  any  authority  conferred  by  this  Act  to 
assist  in  relocating  establishments  from  one  area  to  another.  Such  limitation 
shall  not  prohibit  assistance  to  a business  entity  in  the  establishment  of  a new 
branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of  such  entity  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  assistance 
will  not  result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area  of  original  location 
or  in  any  other  area  where  such  entity  conducts  business  operations,  unless  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  is  being  established 
with  the  intention  of  closing  down  the  operations  of  the  existing  business  entity 
in  the  area  of  its  original  locations  or  in  any  other  area  where  it  conducts  such 
operations. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  605.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors 
in  the  construction,  alteration  or  repair,  including  painting  and  decorating  of 
projects,  buildings  and  works  which  are  federally  assisted  under  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 276a-5).  The  Secretary  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5 U.S.C.  133—ld3z— 15 ) , 
and  section  2 of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  94S,  as  amended; 
40  U.S.C.  276(c)  )r 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  606.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a National  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee  which  shall  consist  of  ten  members  and  shall  be  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  labor,  management,  agriculture,  education,  and  training,  and  the 
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public  in  general.  From  the  members  appointed  to  such  Committee  the  Secretary 
shall  designate  a Chairman.  Such  Committee,  or  any  duly  established  ubcoxa- 
mittee  thereof,  shall  from  time  to  time  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
relative  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties  under  this  Act.  Such  Committee  shall 
hold  not  less  than  two  meetings  during  each  calendar  year. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  expert  assistance  available  to  persons  formu- 
lating and  carrying  on  programs  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  where 
appropriate,  require  the  organization  of  a community,  State,  and/or  region  al  basis 
of  labor-management-publie  advisory  committees. 

(c)  The  National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee  may  accept  gifts  or  bequests, 
either  for  carrying  out  specific  programs  or  for  its  general  activities  or  for  its 
responsibilities  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(r1)  Appointed  members  of  the  National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee  shall 
. e paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  work  of 
;he  National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee,  including  travel  time,  and  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  employed  intermittently  and  receiving 
compensation  on  a per  diem,  when  actually  employed  basis. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  607.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  “State”  includes  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

REPEAL  OF  EXISTING  LAWS 

Sec-  608.  Titles  I,  II,  III.  and  V of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  and  part  B of  title  I of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  are  repeiilecl. 
effective  June  30, 1969. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  J TRANSITION  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  609.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  July  1, 1969. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  repeals  made  by  section  C08,  in  order  to  permit  an 
orderly  transition  from  programs  carried  out  under  the  provisions  of  law  re- 
pealed, to  programs  carried  on  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  continue  to  use 
the  authority  provided  in  such  repealed  provisions  of  law  for  such  period  of  time 
as  may  be  necessary,  but  not  in  excess  of  two  years  beyond  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

[H.R.  13472,  91st  Cong.,  first  sess.] 

A BILL  To  establish  a comprehensive  manpower  development  program  to  assist  persons 
in  overcoming  obstacles  to  suitable  employment,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Co?igress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1969”. 

statement  of  findings  and  purpose 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  nnd  declares  that 

(1)  The  Nation’s  prosperity,  economic  stability,  and  productive  capacity  are 
limited  by  a lack  of  workers  with  sufficient  skills  to  perform  the  demanding 
production,  service,  and  supervisory  tasks  necessary  in  an  Increasingly  techno- 
logical society.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  workers  who  are  unemployed 
or  are  employed  below  tlieir  capacity  who,  with  additional  education  and  train- 
ing, could  make  a greater  contribution  to  the  national  economy  and  share  more 
fully  in  its  benefits. 

(2)  The  problem  of  assuring  meaningful  employment  opportunities  will  be 
compounded  by  the  continued  rapid  growth  of  the  labor  force.  It  is  imperative 
that  these  new  workers,  including  the  many  young  people  who  will  enter  the 
labor  force,  be  provided  with  adequate  academic  and  vocational  skills  which  will 
allow  them  to  work  at  the  level  of  their  full  potential. 

(3)  The  placement  in  private  employment  of  unemployed,  underemployed,  and 
low-income  workers  is  hampered  by  the  absence  of  entry  level  opportunities. 
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Th  4se  opportunities  can  be  augmented  by  assisting  orkers  now  in  entry  level 
jobs  to  improve  th^v  skills  and  advance  to  more  demanding  employment. 

(4)  Expansion  f public  service  employment  op:  ortunities  for  unemployed, 
underemployed,  an  * low-income  persons  will  allow  the  Nation  to  meet  more 
adequately  the  uiuilfilled  public  needs  in  such  fields  as  health,  recreation, 
housing  and  neighborhood  improvements,  public  safety,  maintenance  or  parirs, 
streets,  and  other  niblic  facilities,  rural  development,  transportation,  conserva- 
tion, and  other  fiel  s of  human  betterment  and  public  improvement. 

(5)  The  public  nd  private  educational  system  has  the  major  responsibility  to 

provide  the  academe,  technical,  and  vocational  trailing  opportunities  necessary 
to  prepare  attenr.  ng  students  for  the  world  of  >rk.  This  system  must  be 

strengthened  to  a , deve  its  goals,  and  its  succe  is  critical  to  lessening  the 

need  for  remedk?1  manpower  program  . -hit,  ’TThe* ; effective  opportunities  have 
not  been  provide^  > individuals  or  their  access  vo  - _m  continues  to  be  restricted, 

remedial  service  should  be  provided  as  a par  of  our  Nation  s manpower 

p r0 

(6)  Improves  raining  and  employment  opportunities  are  vital  to  develop- 
ing capacity  for  self-support  by  public  assistance  recipients,  and  the  manpower 
system  must  assume  special  responsibility  and  accountability  for  tiammg, 
placing,  and  upgrading  these  persons. 

(7)  Experience  has  shown  that  the  administration  and  delivery  of  effective 
manpower  programs  are  extremely  complex  matters,  requiring  a more  compre- 
hensive, unified,  and  flexible  approach,  and  the  active  cooperation  of  employers, 
employees,  and  other  public  and  private  agencies,  individuals,  and  organizations. 

(8)  The  effectiveness  of  manpower  programs  would  be  improved  by  a more 
coordinated  approach  in  evaluating  the  needs  of  individual  participants  and 
mobilizing  available  resources  to  meet  these  needs.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  establish  a comprehensive  and  coordinated  national  manpower 
program,  involving  the  efforts  of  all  sectors  of  the  economy  and  all  levels  of 
government.  The  program  should  be  designed  to  provide  greater  opportunities 
for  training  and  related  services  necessary  to  assist  individuals  in  developing 
tlieir  full  economic  and  occupational  potential. 

TITLE  I 

State  Plans  and  Grants 


ELIGIBLE  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  101.  The  programs  and  activities  for  which  funds  under  this  title  may  be 
expended  shall  include,  hut  are  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

(1)  basic  education,  including  literacy  and  communications  skills  wnicn 
will  assist  individuals  to  become  more  employable  or  more  suitable  for 
participation  in  occupational  training ; 

(2)  outreach,  counseling,  testing,  work  evaluation  and  adjustment,  work 
sampling,  recruitment,  placement,  and  followup  services  ; 

(3)  orientation  to  work  discipline  and  acclimation  to  -the  work  situation; 

(4)  institutional  and  on-the-job  occupational  training,  including  training 

of  employed  workers  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading  their  skills  and  improving 
tlio  utilization  of  available  manpower  ; ■ 

(5)  supportive  Services,  including  health  services,  physical  examinations, 
the  furnishing  of  prosthetic  devices,  child  care,  bonding,  and  other  special 
services,  including  residential  support,  deemed  necessary  for  enhancing  the 
employability  of  participants  in  programs  assisted  under  this  title; 

(6)  work  experience  for  unemployed  and  disadvantaged  individuals, 
including  the  performance  of  socially  useful  work  in  public  and  private 
agencies  or  organizations  in  the  fields  of  health,  public  safety,  education, 
recreation,  streets,  parks,  and  municipal  maintenance,  housing  and  neighbor- 
hood improvement,  conservation  and  rural  development,  beautification,  and 
other  fields  of  human  betterment  and  community  improvement,  including 
the  establishment,  operation,  or  strengthening  of  any  such  program ; 

(7)  part-time  work  for  students  in  ninth  through  twelfth  grades  i^ud 
youths  of  equivalent  ages)  to  assist  them  in  remaining  in  or  returning  to 
school ; and  with  such  employment  opportunities  developed  m consultation 
with  educational  authorities  to  enhance,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  educa- 
tinnfll  ffrnwth  of  such  students  ; 
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(8)  relocation  assistance,  including  grants,  Relocate 

such  serv  ces  as  will  aid  an  involuntarily  unemployed  individual  t relocate 
in  on  area  where  he  may  obtain  suitable  employment  * . . , 

(9)  the  development  of  job  opportunities  including  activities  designed 
to  promote  job  restructuring  and  redesign  for  the  purpose  of  providing  m r 

e^(  10 ^"incen tfves^o^ pub?ic° 'or  private  employers  including  reimbu  :sements 
for  lind ted  period  when  an  employee  newly  hired  or  being  upgrat  id  might 

n°(ll)f™TOinS^  for  Specialized  or  other  personnel  and  technical  assistance 
Which  is  needed  in  connection  with  the  programs  established  u:  der  this 
titlp  or  which  otherwise  pertain  to  the  purposes  of  tins  title,  am 

(12)  such  other  programs  and  activities  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  carry  oat  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


GRANTS 


TO  STATES  WITH  COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER  AGENCIES 


Sec  10“  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  mav  m-escidbeT  make  grants  to  a State  equaling  66%  per  centum  of  funds 
annortioiW^  to  the  State  and  available  for  the  purpose  if  the  Secretary  deter 
Snes  that  such  State  has  .submitted  a plan  approved  m accordance  with  action 
iai  ici  oomnlviiig  with  provisions  of  that  plan,  and  is  . . . . . u n 

f l\  Maintaining  a State  comprehensive  manpower  agency  which  (A)  shall 

J/.y “V 'state' 

or  providing  f of  adminstration  of  programs  authorized  by  this  Act,  a'ld‘^eQC^ 
established  bv  State  law  administering  manpower  programs  or  piogram  com 
nnrfents  not  assisted  by  Federal  grants-in-aid ; and  (B)  includes  agencies  admin- 
ittef-fn*  nroaiams  autborized  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  or  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  where  the  State  so  requests;  Except,  that  the  Secretary  may 
with  1 the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  refuse 
to  Sake  grants  as  provided  in  this  section  by  reason  of  a decision  of  the  State  not 
to  include  such  agencies.  The  State  comprehensive  manpower  agency  shall 
conform  to  such  methods  of  administration  as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the  plan  ( including  methods 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a mer 
baffis”  BXcent  that  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with  respect  to 
selection  tISure  of  office,  and  compensation  of  any  individual  employed  in  ac- 
cfrdance’  with  such  methods).  The  agency  shall  be  responsible  for  consulting 
with  the  State  manpower  planning  organization  which  develops  the  State  om 
prehen  si  ve  manpower  development  plan  under  section  104,  for  receiving  funds 
under  thTs  Act  and  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  and  for  administering  or  providing 
for  the  administration  of  those  activities  in  the  approved  plan  which  are  Mi 
thorized  bv  this  Act  and  the  Wagner-Peyser  ^ct.  In  carrying  out  programs 
assisted  under  this  Act,  the  agency  shall  be  required  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible to  utilize  those  s(*rviees  and  facilities  not  financed  under  this  Act,  which 
are ^available  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.  Where;  services  and  facili- 
ties financed  under  other  authority  are  not  available  without  reimbursement,  the 
comprehensive  manpower  agency  .shall  be  required  to  the  fullest  extent _pos  i 
to  purchase  the  use  of  facilities  and  services  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen 
cie^  where  available  at  reasonable  cost.  The  agency  may  also  make  appropriate 
ain*a  ngetn  ent  s tout  U ize  the  .services  and  facilities  of  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  businesses.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  +o  reS 

has  established  a comprenhehsive  manpower  agency  and  is  eligible  to  lecene 

Sr?2)S  Providing  f of  the  designation  of  a local  prime  sponsor  who  shall  be  re- 
sponsible  for  planning,  administering  or  providing  for  the  administration  of 
grains  assisted  under  this  Act  in  any  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  A.ea  01 
other  area  or  areas  which  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate.  Prime  spouse rs  s_. .*il 
be  designated  by  the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the  States  m which  the  area  is 
located,  from  among  the  towns,  cities,  and  other  such  units  of  local  general 
government  within  the  area  : Provided , That  if  a unit  or  units  of  local  general 
government  representing  75  per  centum  of  the  population  of  an  area,  determined 
fn Accordance  with  regulations  which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  concern  as 
to  the  nomination  of  any  other  public  body  or  private  agency  or  organization  as 
a prime  sponsor,  the  prime  sponsor  so  nominated  shall  be  designated  by  the 
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'Governor.  In  designating  a prime  sponsor  for  an  area,  the  Governor  shall 
consider  the  distribution  of  population,  work  force,  and  disadvantaged  persons 
within  the  area.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  highest  appropriate 
elect  ■ ' -U‘  ::u.ive  officials  of  each  unit  of  local  general  government  shall  represent 
such  i.  ir.  The  identity  of  prime  sponsors  designated  by  the  Governor  shall  be 
included  in  the  annual  State  plan  and  he  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary. 
xYrea  nla_.^  prepared  by  the  prime  sponsors  in  consultation  with  appropriate 
manpower  advisory  bodies  shall  be  included  in  the  State  plan  where  they  are 
found  bv  t Governor  to  be  consistent,  with  the  reqn  Irements  of  tlie  bee  ret  ary 
under  * "i  n 104.  Where  sueli  a plan  has  not  been  included  in  the  State  compre- 
hensive i bi.i,  the  Secretary  shall,  upon  request  of  the  prime  sponsor,  determine 
after  consultation  with  the  Governor  whether  tlie  area  comprehensive  plan  is 
eonsistenr  with  the  requirements  of  section  104.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  plan  is  consistent  with  these  requirements,  it  shall  be  included  m the 

State  plan.  „ TT  u. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  with  regard  to  program  components  described  in  sec- 
tion 101(1)).  promulgate  standards  of  exemplary  performance  in  administering 
programs  assisted  under  this  title.  The  standards  shall  relate  to  planning  tor 
the  allocation  of  resources,  program  effectiveness,  and  efficiency  and  economy, 
including  unit  costs,  in  carrying  out  such  programs.  Any  State  eligible  lor 
grants  under  this  section,  whose  conduct  of  programs  assisted  under  this  title 
is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  complying  with  these  standards  shall  re- 
ceive 100  per  centum  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  the  State  and  available  for  t.lier 
purpose,  in  lieu  of  the  66%  per  centum  authorized  by  subsection  (a) . 

(c)  Whenever  the  funds  granted  to  a State  under  this  section  would  be  less 
than  tlie  funds  apportioned  to  the  State  under  section  601  and  available  for 
tlie  purpose,  tlie  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  remainder  of  such  apportioned  funds 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  State  plan,  either  directly,  or  through  such 
arrangements  with  public  or  private  ageucies,  individuals,  or  organizations  as- 
he  finds  appropriate. 


GRANTS  TO  CARRY  OUT  STATE  PLANS  IN  ABSENCE  OF  STATE  COMPREHENSIVE 

MANPOWER  AGENCY 

Seo.  103.  (a)  In  the  event  that,  a State  has  submitted  a plan  approved  in 
accordance  with  section  104,  but  has  not  met  tlie  requirements  of  section  102,  the 
Governor  may,  by  agreement  with  the  Secretary,  designate  a single  State  agency 
for  the  purpose  nf  administering  or  providing  for  tlie  administration  of  the  State 
plan.  Such  agency  shall  have  demonstrated  competence  in  administering  man- 
power programs.  Where  an  agency  is  designated  under  this  section,  and  the  State 
is  complying  with  provisions  of  the  approved  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  grant  to 
the  State  25  per  centum  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  the  State  under  section 
601  and  available  for  the  purpose,  for  use  in  administering  or  providing  for  the- 
administration  of  those  portions  of  the  State  plan  which  he  may  find  appropriate. 
The  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  remaining  funds  apportioned  to  the  State  and 
available  for  the  purj>ose  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  State  plan,  either 
directly,  or  through  such  arrangements  with  public  or  private  agencies,  in- 
dividuals, or  organizations  as  he  finds  appropriate. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a State  has  submitted  a plan  approved  in  accordance 
with  section  1(H,  but — 

(1)  is  not  eligible  for  grants  under  section  102 ; and 

(2)  has  not  designated  a single  State  agency  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  ; 

the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  funds  apportioned  to  such  State  and  available  for 
the  purpose,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tlie  approved  State  plan,  either 
directly,  or  through  such  arrangements  with  public  or  private  agencies,  indi- 
viduals, or  organizations  as  lie  finds  appropriate. 


APPROVAL  OF  STATE  COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  PLANS 


Secretary  for  approval  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this  section.  Such 
plan  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act : 

(1)  Provide  for  tlie  conduct  of  programs  financed  under  this  Act  and  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act,  including  the  furnishing  of  services  to  eligible  individuals, 
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xtent  in  sucli  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  such  rules,  regulations, 

?s  of  performance,  ancl  annual  guidelines  as  the  Secretary,  after  con- 
u with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  determines  are 
-y  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing  coordinated  and  comprehensive 
ee  to  those  individuals  requiring  manpower  and  manpower-related  serv- 
order  to  achieve  their  full  economic  and  occupational  potential  ; (B) 
Ajg  increased  occupational  opportunities  and  work  experience  for  eligible 
- uals  • (C)  lessening  the  number  of  persons  receiving  public  assistance  or 
ount  of  the  payments  made  under  that  program  ; (D)  providing  intensified 
T to  relieve  skill  shortages;  and  (E)  providing  for  n more  effective  utiuza- 
( manpower  in  our  economy.  Rules,  regulations,  standards  of  performance, 
<V  .sidelines  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  relating  to  program  com- 
I ,j.ei.:>  of  the  kind  designated  in  subsection  (b)  shall  have  tlxe  concurrence  ot 
tue  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(2)  Provide  for  the  development  of  standards  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  carried  out  under  the  State  plan  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  and  provide  adequate  assurances  that  such  standards  will  be  considered  m 
dote-' mining  whether  to  renew  or  supplement  assistance  to  agencies  administer- 
ing jcrams  pursuant  to  such  plan.  , _ _ . * 

Provide  for  the  establishment  and  support,  sub3ect  to  tne  leadership  ot 
the  over  nor  or  his  designee,  of  a State  manpower  planning  organization, 
whieu  shall  be  responsible,  in  consultation  with  other  interested  State  agencies, 
for  developing  the  State’s  comprehensive  manpower  development  plan  and  advis- 
ing the  Governor  concerning  utilization  of  resources  for  their  intended  purposes 
in  order  to  assure  that  manpower  programs  and  program  components  are  com- 
plementary in  the  State  including,  but  not  limited  to,  those  provided  by  this 
Act.  "tber  Federal  and  State  statutes,  and  to  the  extent  practicable,  activities 
of  pdvate  employers  and  private  nonprofit  organizations.  A State  manpower 
planning  organization  shall  (1)  be  established  pursuant  to  State  law,  or  by  action 
of  xl.  Governor  of  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  or  (2)  be  an  existing 
bodr  designated  by  the  Governor  for  the  purpose  of  this  title  and  in  accordance 
witl.  standards  prescribed  l)y  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  organization  shall  provide  for  broad  representation  from 
the  manpower  training  and  employment  resources  of  the  State  in  the  develop- 
-•>nt.  of  the  State  plan,  including  persons  representative  of : 

(A)  State  agencies  administering  or  coordinating  manpower  training, 
mployment,  apprenticeship,  general  and  vocational  educational,  vocational 

rehabilitation,  welfare,  industrial  development,  labor,  economic  opportunity, 
human  resource  development,  and  other  related  programs  ; 

(B)  local  public  and  private  nonprofit  manpower,  training,  and  employ- 
ment programs  including  prime  sponsors  and  local  comprehensive  area  man- 
power planning  agencies  ; 

(C)  typical  client  groups,  including  low-income  groups,  to  be  served  by  the 
programs ; 

(D)  the  general  public,  including  business,  labor,  and  social  welfare 
organizations. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisons  of  law,  any  State  plan  and  plan  of  service 
or  portions  thereof,  which  are  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  or  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  pertaining  to 
manpower  training  programs  or  directly  related  employability  development  serv- 
ices aimed  at  qualifying  individuals  for  employment  in  nonprofessional  occupa- 
tions, shall  be  reviewed  by  the  State  manpower  planning  organization.  The  plan 
d plan  of  service,  along  with  the  recommendations  of  the  organization  will  be 
tted  to  the  Governor.  The  Governor  shall  be  responsible  for  revising  such 
and  plans  of  service  or  portions  thereof,  to  assure  that  they  are  comple- 
lLir-’r  y and  that  the  allocation  of  resources  provided  within  the  manpower 
I>:  ..  us  and  program  components  of  the  plan  or  plans  of  service  best  meet  the 
Sr : t and  area  needs.  After  making  the  necessary  adjustments  the  Governor  will 
P~ lit  the  plan  and  plan  of  service  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies  for 
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Provide  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  area  comprehensive 
or  planning  advisory  body  or  bodies  in  any  sta  : iard  metropolitan  sta- 
rea  or  other  area  or  areas  which  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate.  The 
;r  ppropriate  elected  executive  official  of  each  ur.it  of  local  general  gov- 
,-erved  by  an  advisory  body  or  their  designees  shall  have  the  opportunity 
nr.  members  of  the  area  advisory  body.  Where  a l . ime  sponsor  has  been 
d pursuant  to  section  102  in  an  area  served  by  an  advisory  body,  the 
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prime  sponsor  (as  represented  by  its  highest  appropriate  elected  executive 
official  or  his  designee  where  such  sponsor  is  a unit  of  local  general  government) 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  advisory  body.  The  advisory 
body  will  select  its  own  chairman  in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  In  the  absence  of  a prime  sponsor  or  in  the  event  of  a failure  of  the 
prime  sponsor  to  fulfill  his  responsibilities  under  this  paragraph,  such  responsi- 
bilities shall  be  fulfiled  by  the  highest  appropriate  elected  executive  officials  of 
the  units  of  local  general  government  within  the  area,  or  by  tbe  Governor  if  such 
officials  fail  to  act  in  a timely  manner.  Area  advisory  bodies  shall  include 
representatives  of  those  interests  required  to  be  represented  in  State  manpower 

planning  organizations  provided  under  paragraph  (3)  • _ 

(5)  Contain  or  be  supported  by  adequate  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  appropriate  State  manpower  planning  organizations  and  area 
comprehensive  manpower  planning  advisory  bodies  shall  have  an  opportunity 
fully  to  assess  the  operation  of  the  State  and  area  programs  and  provide  such 
advice  as  may  be  appropriate.  Staff  supporting  such  bodies  shall  have  competence 
in  the  disciplines  associated  with  the  program  areas  subject  to  the  organizations’ 
planning  responsibilities.  The  State  manpower  planning  organizations  and  area 
comprehensive  manpower  planning  advisory  bodies  shall  be  empowered  in  their 
own  discretion,  or  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  to  convey  their  assessment  or 
evaluations  of  the  State  and  area  programs  to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Governor,  and  the  general  public. 

(6)  Provide  for  participation  of  members  of  low-income  groups  in  the  planning 
and  evaluation  of  State  and  area  programs  established  under  this  Act. 

(7)  Provide  such  other  assurances  or  information  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  whether  a State  plan  meets  the  require- 

ments of  this  Act:  Except,  that  with  regard  to  programs  (or  program  com- 
ponents) authorized  to  be  included  in  Such  plan  under  section  104 (a)  which  are 
of  a health,  education,  or  welfare  character  or  which  are  under  the  usual  and 
traditional  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
plan  may  not  be  approved  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Such  programs  include  basic  education ; institutional 
training;  health,  child  care  and  other  supportive  services;  new  careers  and 
job  restructuring  in  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  professions ; and 
work-study  programs.  . ^ 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  approve  all  or  any  portion  of  a plan  submitted  by 

a State. 

PLANNING  GRANTS 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  the  States  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  State  manpower  planning  organizations 
and  area  advisory  bodies  and  for  developing  comprehensive  plans  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  title.  Planning  grants  shall  be  made  to 
a State  from  funds  apportioned  to  such  State  under  section  601  and  available 
for  the  purpose. 

NON  COMPLIANCE  OR  ABSENCE  OP  AN  APPROVED  PLAN 

Sec.  106.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  after  notice  to  the  State,  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  a State  which  has  been  determined  to  be  eligible 
for  grants  under  section  102  or  103(a)  is  no  longer  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  these  provisions  relating  to  (1)  the  maintenance  of  State  comprehensive 
manpower  or  lead  agencies;  (2)  the  designation  of  local  prime  sponsors;  (3) 
the  inclusion  of  area  plans  in  the  State  plan  ; or  (4)  compliance  with  exemplary 
standards  he  may  determine  that  the  State  is  no  longer  eligible  for  receiving 
grants  Under  section  102  or  103(a)  and  withhold  such  further  grants  or  portions 
thereof  under  these  provisions  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a State  has  not  submitted  a comprehensive  manpower 
development  plan,  approved  in  accordance  with  section  104,  the  Secretary  may, 
after  consultation  with  State  and  appropriate  local  governments,  provide  man- 
power services  in  the  State  authorized  by  this  Act  from  funds  apportioned  to  the 
State  and  available  for  the  purpose. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  a State  does  not  comply  with  any  part  of  its  approved 
plan,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  its  gra  accordingly  and  provide  the  services 
provided  for  in  the  plan  either  directly,  or  through  such  arrangements  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 
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(cO  To  the  extent  that  a State  plan  does  not  provide  for  all  the  services  re- 
quired in  accordance  with  the  Secretary’s  guidelines,  1 ^LrHoned 

such  services  as  are  needed  to  meet  these  guidelines  out  of  the  ^ 1 P 

to  the  State  under  section  601  and  available  for  the  purpose. 

(e)  No  determination  of  noncompliance  under  this  section  shall  be  inade 
without  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  respect- 
tag  tho£ Matters  with  regard  to  which  his  concurrence  was  required  in  the 
approval  of  grants  under  section  102  or  103(a). 

ELIGIBLE  INDIVIDUALS 

Sfc  10T.  No  financial  assistance  for  any  program  under  this  title  shall  be 
provided  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  participants  m such  programs  are, 
except  as  otherwise  provided,  unemployed,  underemployed,  low  income,  oi  other- 
wise disadvantaged  persons  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over  who  are  not  adequately 
prepared  for  suitable  employment  in  their  area  of  residence : Except  that  the 
Secretary  may  authorize  the  participation  of  other  persons  and  may  impose  ad- 
dttional  qualifications  in  order  to  facilitate  the  efficient  utilisation  of  manpower 
resources  or  otherwise  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


SPECIAL  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  108.  No  financial  assistance  for  any  program  or  project  under  this  title 
shall  be  provided  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that : . ^ , 

(1)  Compensation  and  allowances  will  be  furnished  to  participants  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  section  109,  except  as  otherwise  provided  or  as 
the  Secretary  may  otherwise  prescribe,  and  fair  procedures  will  be  adopted  and 
utilized  in  determining  tbe  eligibility  and  amount  of  any  compensation  or 
allowances  to  which  a program  participant  may  be  entit leu. 

(2)  Conditions  of  employment  or  training  will  be  appropriate  a 

in  tbe  light  of  such  factors  as  tbe  type  of  work,  geographical  ieg*on,  and 

Pr  ( 3 ) 1 ^ppi^pifia  te* st anda rds  for  the  health,  safety,  and  other  conditions  appli- 
cable to  the  performance  of  work  and  training  or  any  project  are  established 

compensation  protection  will  be  provided  to  all 

Nonmscrimiiiation  will  be  exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  by  any  person 
wi  n responsibilities  in  the  operation  of  any  program,  against  oi  m favoi  of  any 
program  participant  or  any  applicant  for  participation  in  such  f ‘ Yon 

of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  union  membership,  lack  of  union 
mpmbprqiin  political  affiliation,  or  beliefs.  . _ _ , ^ 

(6)  The  project  does  not  involve  nor  will  any  participant  be  employed 
the  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used 
or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a place  for  religious  worship. 

(7)  The  program  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed  worto  or 
impair  existing  contracts  for  services  or  result  in  the  substitution  of  Tede  al 
£“  other  funds  in  connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise  be  performed. 

(8)  Tbeprograin  will  not  provide  assistance  in  relocating  establishments 
from  one  area  to  another.  This  limitation  should  not  prohibit  assistance  to  « 
business  entity  in  the  establishment  of  a new  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary,  if 
tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that  assistance  will  not  result  in  an  increase  m 
imempkymont  hi  an  area  where  such  business  entity  is  located  or  conducts 

bU(9T  Funds  utilized  to  carry  out  a State  plan  will  be  used  to  supplement  to  the 

extent  practicable,  tbe  level  of  funds  that  would  otherwise  ba^m^?ittrTrtonbof 
from  non-Federal  sources  for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  administiat  n 
programs  within  the  scope  of  this  Act  and  not  to  supplant  such  other  muds. 

/-in\  The  State  agency  and  appropriate  local  “prime  sponsors  raa  e 

such  reports, in  lucf  foSn  and  containing  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  will  keep  such  record  and  afford  such  acc  ss 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  assure  that  funds  are  being 
expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

COMPENSATION  AND  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  109.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a basic  allowance  shall  he  eq’Wl 
to  a proportion  of  the  average  weekly  wage  in  employment  covered  by  the  un- 
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employment  compensation  law  in  the  State  in  which  an  individual  was  referred 
for  participation  in  institutional  training  or  other  manpower  development  ac- 
tivities referred  to  in  paragraph  (c)  (2)  (without  regard  to  the  State  in  which 
such  participation  occurs)  during  the  most  recent  four  calendar  quarter  period 
for  which  such  data  are  available.  The  average  weekly  wage  shall  be  computed 
under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  and  irrespective  of  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  wage  shall  be  computed  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  irrespective  of  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  wages  subject  to  con- 
tribution under  such  State  law,  reported  by  employers  as  paid  for  services  cov- 
ered under  the  State  laws.  The  basic  allowance  shall  be  40  x^er  centum  of  such 
average  weekly  wage  during  the  period  July  1,  1970,  through  June  30,  1971;  45 
per  centum  of  such  average  weekly  wage  during  the  period  July  1,  1971,  through 
June  30,  1972;  and  50  per  centum  of  such  average  weekly  wage  on  July  1,  1972, 
and  thereafter : Provided , That  a basic  allowance  shall  not  exceed  40  times  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  provided  in  section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  as  amended  : Provided  further , That  such  basic  allowance 
through  June  30,  1972,  in  any  State  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
average  weekly  gross  unemployment  compensation  payment  (including  allow- 
ances for  dependents)  during  the  calendar  year  1969  for  a week  of  total  un- 
employment in  such  State. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a dependents’  allowance  shall  equal  $5 
per  week  for  each  dependent,  to  a limit  of  six  dependents, 

(c)  Persons,  except  those  specified  in  subsection  (d),  who  are  participating 
on  a full-time  basis  in  the  following  programs  assisted  under  title  I in  (1)  in- 
stitutional training;  or  (2)  other  manpower  development  activities  which  are 
not  compensated  by  an  employer  or  subject  to  subsections  (g)  or  (h)  ; shall 
receive  a basic  allowance  plus  a dependents  allowance  for  his  dependents  as 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  for  each  week  of  full-time  participation:  Except, 
that  no  individual  shall  receive  allowances  under  this  subsection  which  are 
less  than  the  unemployment  compensation  (including  allowances  for  dependents) 
to  which  such  person  would  be  entitled  under  any  Federal  or  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  if  he  were  not  participating  in  such  activity. 

(d)  The  following  participants  in  full-time  institutional  training  or  other 
manpower  devptepment  activities  described  in  subsection  (c)  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  allowr  ‘es  provided  in  subsection  (c)  : 

(1)  A pulf  assistance  recipient  under  programs  assisted  under  titles  I, 
IV,  X,  XIV,  au>u  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  wlxo  shall  be  paid,  in  addition  to 
any  public  assistance  payments  to  which  he  may  be  entitled,  incentive  payments 
of  not  more  than  $30  per  month  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  A participant  (age  twenty-two  and  older)  who  is  not  the  head  of  a house- 
hold, as  defined  by  the  Secretary.  Such  participant  shall  receive  one-half  of  the 
allowance  computed  under  subsection  (c)  : Except,  that  an  individual  who  is 
not  subject  to  this  paragraph  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  participa- 
tion shall  not  become  subject  thereto  until  the  completion  of  such  period. 

(3)  A participant  who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  unless  such  participant 
is  the  head  of  a household,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary.  Such  participant  shall 
receive  a suitable  weekly  allowance,  determined  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  hut  not  to  exceed  the  basic  allowance  prescribed  in 
subsection  (a)  : Provided,  That  any  allowance  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  unemployment  compensation  (including  allowances  for  de- 
pendents) to  which  such  person  would  be  entitled  under  any  Federal  or  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  if  he  were  not  participating  in  such  activity. 
An  individual  who  is  not  subject  to  this  paragraph  at  the  commencement  of  the 
period  of  participation  shall  not  become  subject  thereto  until  the  completion  of 
such  period. 

(4)  A participant  receiving  unemployment  compensation  under  any  Federal 
or  State  unemployment  compensation  law.  Such  participant  shall  receive  for 
each  week  of  training,  allowances  equal  to  the  difference  between  (1)  any  allow- 
ance to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
this  section  and  (2)  the  unemployment  compensation  (including  allowances  for 
dependents)  which  he  received  for  such  week. 

(5)  A participant  engaged  in  employer-compensated  on-the-job  training  or 
work  experience  assisted  under  this  title.  The  allowances  of  such  participants 
shall  be  computed  in  accordance  with  subsections  (e)  or  (d),  as  appropriate, 
and  shall  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  which  shall  take  into  account  the  hours  of  such  work  experience 
or  on-the-job  training  and  the  amount  of  compensation  therefor. 
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(e)  A participant  engaged  in  tlie  activities  described  in  subsection  (c)  on 
less  than  a full-time  basis  shall  receive  a reduced  basic  allowance,  computed  in 
accordance  with  regulations  proscribed  by  tlie  Secretary,  uiul  a dependent  s 
allowance  if  participation  is  in  excess  of  twenty  hours  each  week.  1 ublic  assist- 
ance recipients  shall  receive  an  incentive  payment  as  provided  111  subsection  UO. 
Such  reduced  basic  allowance  shall  be  computed  taking  into  account:  CD  the 
hours  of  participation  in  such  activity;  (2)  the  allowance  to  which  lie  would 
be  entitled  under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  if  lie  were  engaged  in  training  on  a 
full-time  basis  ; (3)  compensated  work  experience  or  on-lhe-job  training  assisted 
under  this  title  in  which  the  participant  is  engaged  ; and  (4)  unemployment 
compensation  which  the  participant  is  receiving. 

(f)  No  allowance  under  subsections  (e),  (d),  or  (e)  of  tins  section  may  be 
paid  for  any  portion  of  a training  period  which  extends  beyond  one  hundred 

and  four  weeks.  . , . 

(g)  Workers  in  programs  providing  work  experience  under  this  Act,  slum  oe 
compensated  at  a rate  not  less  than  tlie  applicable  minimum  wage  rate,  but  m m> 
case  less  than  the  rate  prescribed  by  section  0(b)  of  the  Fair  Labor  standards 


(h)  Workers  engaged  in  employer-compensated  on-the-job  training  under 
this  Act  shall  be  compensated  at  a rate  not  less  than  tlie  higher  of  (1)  the  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage  rate,  or  (2)  the  prevailing  wage  paid  to  workers  ot  like 
experience  performing  similar  work  in  tlie  locality. 

(i)  A participant  undertaking  training  of  work-experience  or  other  manpower 
development  activity  described  in  subsection  (c)  on  either  a full-time  or  part- 
time  basis,  shall  receive  allowances  for  transportation  and  maintenance,  nx 
addition  to  tlie  applicable  training  allowance  or  wage.  The  amount  of  allowances 
provided  under  this  subsection  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(i)  A participant  who  has  successfully  completed  a program  of  full-time  par- 
ticipation. of  not  less  than  fifteen  weeks’  duration,  in  institutional  training  or 
other  manpower  development  activities  described  in  subsection  (c)  shall  leceive, 
upon  completion  of  his  period  of  participation,  a completion  bonus  which  shall 
be  equal  to  twice  the  allowance  to  which  he  is  entitled  under  subsections  (c)  or 
(d)  for  Ms  last  week  of  full-time  participation  during  such  period. 


INTERSTATE  AGREEMENTS 

Sec  ilG  In  the  event  that  compliance  with  provisions  of  this  title  requires 
cooperation  or  agreements  between  States,  the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  such  States  to  enter  into  sncli  agreements  to  facilitate  such  compliance, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

INTERAGENCY  CONCURRENCE 

Sec.  111.  In  any  instance  under  this  title  in  which  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  conduct  programs  directly  or  though  appropriate  arrangements  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  individuals,  or  organizations,  he  shall  first  obtain  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  programs  involving  any  activities  of  the  kind  described  in  section 
104(b). 

ADVISORY  PAN  EES 

Sec.  112.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibility  under  this  title,  including  tlie  mak- 
in°-  of  ;ni v determinations  hereunder,  the  Secretary  may  request  the  advice  of  tlie 
liltin' >o we r advisory  committees  established  under  section  G03,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Advisory  Council,  established  under  section  004,  State  manpower  planning 
organizations,  area  planning  advisory  bodies,  and  sueli  boards  or  panels  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

TITLE  II — JOB  COBPS 
amendments  to  the  economic  opportunity  act 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Tlie  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1004,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  10G  is  repealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  115  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

“(b)  The  Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with  States  or  local  prime 
sponsors  to  administer,  assure,  or  assist  in  the  administration  oi  the  pro- 
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grams  provided  in  this  part.  The  Director  may,  pursuant  to  regulations,  pay 
part  or  all  of  the  operative  or  administrative  costs  of  such  programs.” 

(b)  Section  SlO(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1904  is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  “and”  immediately  preceding  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  by  substi- 
tuting a semicolon  for  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  subsection,  and  by  adding  the 


following : 

•‘and  (4)  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  Job  Corps  Centers 
operated  under  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1909.” 

(e)  Section  833(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1904  is  amended  to 

read  as  follows : . , 

“(b)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a living  allowance  or  a stipend  under 
this  title  shall,  with  respect  to  such  services  or  training: 

*■  (i)  for  the  purposes  of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  73  of  title  5 of  the 
United  States  Code,  be  deemed  persons  employed  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government:  _ 

44 (2)  for  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1 et 
soq.)  and  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.),  be  deemed 
employees  of  the  United  States,  and  any  service  performed  by  an  individual 
as  a volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  performed  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  j 

44 (3)  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  previsions  in  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  be  deemed  employees  of  the  Government ; and 

“(4)  for  purposes  of  the  subchapter  I of  chapter  81  of  title  5 of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  compensation  to  Federal  employees  for  work  in- 
juries) , be  de,emed  civil  employees  of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  ‘employee'  as  defined  in  section  8101  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  orovisions  of  that  subchapter  shall  apply  except  as  follows: 

“(A)  In  computing  compensation  benefits  for  disability  or  death,  the 
monthly  pay  of  a volunteer  shall  be  deemed  that  received  under  the 
entrance  salary  for  a grade  GS-7  employee,  and  sections  8113  (a)  and 

(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  volunteers  ; and 

“(B)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not  begin  to  accrue  until  the 
day  following  the  date  on  which  the  injured  volunter  is  terminated.” 


TRANSFER  OF  JOB  CORPS 


Sec.  202.  (a)  Title  I,  part  A,  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  (sections  101-118),  is  transferred  to  the  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1969  and  inserted  as  sections  203  through  220,  respectively,  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section.  _ ^ _ 

(b)  All  references  to  part  A of  title  I of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  or  any  provision  thereof  are  hereby  deleted  from  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  19G4.  Any  reference  to  part  A of  title  I of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Aet  or 
any  provision  thereof  in  any  other  law  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a reference  to  title  II  of  this  Act  or  the  corresponding  provision  therof. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property,  records,  and  unexpected  balances  of 
appropriations,  allocations,  and  other  fund'  employed,  held,  used,  available,  or  to 
be  made  available  in  connection  with  the  functions  transferred  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine  shall 
be  transferred  to  the,  Department  of  Labor. 

(d)  Such  further  measures  and  dispositions  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  shali  deem  necessary  in  order  to  effectuate  the  transfer  provided 
for  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  carried  out  in  such  manner  a.s  he 
shall  direct  and  by  such  agencies  as  he  shall  designate. 

(e)  Sections  203-220  of  this  Act  as  tranferred  by  subsection  (a)  are  amended 

as  follows : , 

(1)  The  word  “title”  shall  be  substituted  for  the  word  ‘part  wherever  it 


shall  be  substituted  for  the  word  “Director” 


appears. 

(2)  The  word  “Secretary” 

wherever  it  appears.  _ _ 

(3)  The  words  “Department  of  Labor”  shall  be  substituted  for  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity”  wherever  they  appear, 

(4)  Section  205(1)  is  amended  by  deleting  all  the  words  in  paragraph  (1) 
following  “United  States”  and  substituting  the  following  : “or  a native  and  citizen 
of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Cuba  as  a nonimmigrant  or  as  a 
parolee  subsequent  to  January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or 
212(d)  (5),  respectively,  or  any  person  admitted  as  a conditional  entrant  under 
section  203(a)  (7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.” 
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/.-I  Fnri<rrni,hs  (2)  through  (5)  of  section  205  are  redesignated  as  (3) 
through  (of  r^eMvely,  and  the  following  new  paragraph  (2)  ta iiwW 
“(2)  1ms  attained  age  fourteen  but  not  attained  age  tw  y 

XS’sudions  205(5)  to  sections  104  and  105  are  changed  to 

“2%  208(c)  to  section  000(3)  is  changed  to  ^05(1)  ” 

Th o reference  in  section  200(b)  to  “part  B of  this  title  is  deleted  au<l 
tbi  following : “titles  1 and  III  of  this  Act  and  title  I of  the 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964”.  ..  follows  * 

(<J  > Section  210  is  amended  by  adding  a new  subsection  (e)  to  r^actasroiiuiw. 

«(i)J>In Conducting  programs  under  this  title  the 

the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with  regard  to  institutional 

training  provided  for  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps-’ . . , . -Follows* 

(10)  Section  211  is  amended  by  adding  a new  subsection  <e) s . ’ 

‘We’k  TTnder  such  circumstances  as  the  Sccretai*y  xnay  determine,  hv,  nia^  l ic 
J: ^e^  a t on  angts  in  the  amount  and  method  of  payment  of  allowances  and 
nrovision  of  expenlel  to  correspond  more  closely  to  the  methods  and  amounts 
prescribed  in  title  I of  this  Act.  Such  changes  may  include  provision  of  lusher 
allowances  to  cover  appropriate  enrollee  expenses  and  offsetting  charges  to 

en<urtfe£ti^  is  furthtr  fimen<ied  ,jy  deietin®  “the  Depart‘ 

ment  of  a 214(e)  is  amended  by  inserting  a comma  after  the  word  ‘‘feasible’’, 

by(delAfnTthe  words  “in  accord*  Ae  with  section  637(h)  of  this  Act> , and  by 

aSAd^d  by  striking  out  the  romma  and  insert- 
in'* a period  in  lieu  thereof  after  “employment  service  offices  and  dolLting  tne 
wo'rds  “and  shall  furnish  copies  of  such  records  to  the  Secretary  Of  Labor 

(14)  Section  215(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  reference  to  secti  6 

an(\AbSAc'tionS 215  'amemledAy^stViking  out  both  references  to  “part  B 

of  this  tme’’  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “Title  I i of : this i Act”  ahd  bj  strikmg 
out  the  reference  to  .action  608  and  substituting  in  lieu  theieof  section  wo. 
(lft>  Section  216  is  amended  by  striking  out  cbe  last  sentence.  ^ <mhstitut- 
(li)  Section  217(c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  Act  and  substitut 

mg  m lie^thereof i UUe  ^mended  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (b),  and  redesignating  subsections  (b)  through  (d) 
subsections  (a)  through  (c) , respectively. 

(19)  A new  section  221  is  added  to  read  as  follows  *. 

“additional  authorities 

“Seo.  221.  In  addition  to  such  other  authority  as  lie  may  have,  the  Secre- 
i5;  nnthori/ed  in  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  title,  to 
tary  «n\  utilize’  with  their  assent,  the  services  and  facilities  of  Federal  agem 

agencies  for 

la^y 

™etfon 4774(d)  of  title  10,’  United  States  Code)  expenditure  tor  con- 

struction.  repairs,  and  capital  improvements  , and  without 

J *s?  szrxm 

dfff  a&s  s»  ST-  •ssssruf  rsas.* 

•^^jS^Sm^SfSSSSSSu  obtain  »n  it«».  .oroM,  or  fncllllj, 
which  is  required  in  the  proper  administration  of  this  title,  and  which 
oAoV  le  co  iUl  At  be  obtained,  or  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  qnant.ty 
or  qualm-  needed?  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form,  or  under  the  conditions 

m . w psh nrior^o'liav imf given  written  notification  to  tiie  Administrator 
of  ronornl  Services  (if  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  affect  nn 
fctM?y  which  otherwise  would  be  under  th^urisdiction  of  the  General 

--  - ’ 
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Services  Administration)  of  his  intention  to  exercise  such  authority, 
the  item,  service,  or  facility  with  respect  to  which  such  authority  is  pro- 
posed to  he  exercised,  and  the  reasons  and  justifications  for  the  exercise 
of  such  authority. 

TITLE  III — SPECIAL  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

INFORMATION,  RESEARCH,  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Sec.  301.  (a)  To  assist  the  Nation  in  expanding  work  opportunities  and 
assuring  access  to  those  opportunities  for  all  who  desire  it,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  a comprehensive  program  of  manpower  research  utilizing  the  methods, 
techniques,  and  knowledge  of  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  and  such  other 
methods,  techniques  and  knowledge  as  will  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  Nation’s 
manpower  problems.  This  program  will  include,  hat  not  he  limited  to,  studies 
the  findings  of  which  may  contribute  to  the  formulation  of  manpower  policy; 
development  of  manpower  programs;  increased  knowledge  about  labor  market 
processes;  reduction  of  unemployment  and  its  relationships  to  price  stability; 
promotion  of  more  effective  manpower  development,  training  and  utilization; 
improved  national,  regional,  and  local  means  of  measuring  future  labor  demand 
and  supply  ; enhancement  of  job  opportunities;  up-grading  of  skills;  meeting  of 
manpower  shortages;  easing  of  the  transition  from  school  to  work,  from  one  job 
to  another,  and  from  work  to  retirement ; and  improvement  of  opportunities  for 
employment  and  advancement  through  the  reduction  of  discrimination  and  dis- 
advantage arising  from  poverty,  ignorance,  or  prejudice. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a program  of  experimental,  developmental, 
demonstration,  and  pilot  projects,  through  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  or  through  contracts  with  other  private 
organizations,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  techniques  and  demonstrating  the 
effectiveness  of  specialized  methods  in  meeting  the  manpower,  employment,  and 
training  problems.  In  carrying  out  this  subsection  with  respect  to  programs 
designed  to  provide  employment  and  training  opportunities  for  low-income 
people,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  fully  with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  In  carrying  out  this  subsection  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall,  where  appropriate,  also  consult  with  the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  such  other  agencies 
as  may  he  appropriate.  Where  programs  under  this  paragraph  require  institu- 
tional training,  appropriate  arrangements  for  such  training  shall  be  agreed  to 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  research  and  investigations  as  give 
promise  of  furthering  the  objectives  of  this  Act  either  directly  or  through  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  arrangements. 


Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  develop  a comprehensive  system 
of  labor  market  information  on  a national,  State, _ local,  or  other  appropriate 
basis,  including  but  not  limited  to  information  regarding 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  impediments  to  the  maximum  development 
of  individual  employment  potential  including  the  number  and  characteristics 
of  all  persons  requiring  manpower  services  ; 

(2)  job  opportunities  and  skill  requirements  ; 

(3)  labor  supply  in  various  skills  ; 

(4)  occupational  outlook  and  employment  trends  in  various  occupations  ; 

and  „ 

(o)  in  cooperation  and  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, economic  and  business  development  and  location  trends. 

(b)  Information  collected  under  this  section  shall  be  developed  and  made 
available  in  a timely  fashion  to  meet  in  a comprehensive  manner  the  needs  of 
public  and  private  users,  including  the  need  for  such  information  in  recruitment, 
counseling,  education,  training,  placement,  job  development,  and  other  appropri- 
ate activities  under  this  Act  and  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  the 
Wagnor-Peyser  Act,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the  Vocatmnal  Re- 
habilitation Act,  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act 
of  1966,  and  other  relevant  Federal  statutes. 


LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION 


MANPOWER  UTILIZATION 


Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a program  for  the  Improvement  of  man- 
power utilization  in  sectors  of  the  economy  experiencing  persistent  manpower 
shortages,  or  in  other  situations  requiring  maximum  utilization  of  existing  man- 
power. The  Secretary  shall  conduct  this  program  either  directly  or  through  such 
other  arrangements  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a system  of  continuing  evaluation  of 
all  programs  and  activities  conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act,  including  their  cost 
m relation  to  tlieir  effectiveness  in  achieving  stated  goals,  their  impact  on  com- 
munities and  participants,  their  implication  for  related  programs,  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  tlicir  mechanism  for  the  delivery  of  services.  He  shall  also  arrange  for 
obtaining  the  opinions  of  participants  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
l>rogiaa:s\ 

TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  305.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  m consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
where  appropriate,  shall  provide,  directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements,  training  for  specialized  or  other  personnel  and  technical  assist- 
ance which  is  needed  in  connection  with  the  programs  established  under  this  Act 
or  which  otherwise  pertains  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Upon  request,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  special  assignments  of  personnel  to  public  or  private  agencies, 
institutions,  or  employers  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section;  but  no  such 
special  assignments  shall  be  for  a period  of  more  than  two  years. 


TITLE  IV 

National  Computerized  Job  Bank  Program 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  401.  Tlie  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  lack  of  prompt  and  adequate  in- 
formation regarding  manpower  needs  and  availability  contributes  to  unemploy- 
ment, underemployment,  and  the  inefficient  utilization  of  the  Nation’s  man- 
power resources.  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  development  of  electronic 
data  processing  and  telecommunications  systems  has  created  new  opportunities 
for  dealing  with  this  difficult  problem.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  enlist  the  tools  of  modern  technology  in  a cooperative  Federal-State  effort  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  underemployment  and  more  adequately  meet  the 
Nation’s  manpower  needs. 

establishment  of  the  program 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  establish  a computerized  job  bank 
program  for  the  purpose  of 

(1)  identifying  sources  of  available  manpower  supply  and  job  vacancies; 

(2)  providing  an  expeditions  means  of  matching  the  qualifications  of  un- 
employed, underemployed,  and  disadvantaged  persons  with  employer  require- 
ments and  job  opportunities  on  a National,  State,  local,  or  other  appropriate 
basis ; 

(3)  referring  and  placing  such  persons  in  jobs;  and 

(4)  distributing  and  assuring  the  prompt  and  ready  availability  of  infor- 
mation concerning  manpower  needs  and  resources  to  employers,  employees, 
public  and  private  job  placement  agencies,  and  other  interested  individuals 
and  agencies. 

Maximum  effective  use  shall  be  made  of  electronic  data  processing  and  tele- 
communications systems  in  the  development  and  administration  of  the  program. 
The  program  established  under  this  title  shall  be  coordinated  with  the  compre- 
hensive manpower  program  established  under  title  I. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  403.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  program  established  in  section 
402,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  State  or  local  agencies  for 


tile  planning  and  administration  of  the  program,  including  the  purchase  or  other 
acquisition  of  necessary  equipment.  The  Secretary  may  conduct  the  program  on 
a regional  or  interstate  basis  either  directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements  with  public  or  private  agencies  and  organizations.  He  may  also 
conduct  the  program  when  he  finds  that  a State  or  local  program  will  not  ade- 
quately serve  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  may  require  that  any 
information  concerning  manpower  resources  or  job  vacancies  utilized  in  the 
operation  of  job-bank  programs  financed  under  this  title  be  furnished  to  him  at 
his  request.  He  may,  in  addition,  require  the  integration  of  any  information 
concerning  job  vacancies  or  applicants  into  a job-bank  system  assisted  under 
this  title. 


EXPERIMENTS,  DEMONSTRATIONS,  RE SE AllCII  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  may  conduct  directly,  or  through  contracts,  grants,  or 
other  arrangements  with  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  such  ex- 
perimental or  demonstration  projects,  research  and  development  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  iinpove  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  established  under  this  title. 

RULES,  REGULATIONS,  AND  STANDARDS 

Re c.  40.1.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  stand- 
ards as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  including 
standards  to  assure  the  compatibility  on  a nationwide  basis  of  data  systems  used 
in  carrying  out  the  program  established  by  this  title,  and  including  rules  and 
regulations  to  assure  the  confidentiality  of  information  submitted  in  confidence. 


TITLE  V 

Active  Manpower  Policy  as  an  Economic  Stabilizer 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  501.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  an  active  manpower 
policy  can  be  a significant  economic  stabilization  tool.  The  manner  in  which  man- 
power program  reesourees  are  used  can  enhance  price  stability  when  unemploy- 
ment is  relatively  low  and  can  help  prevent  increases  in  unemployment  when 
the  rate  of  economic  advance  slows  down.  The  Congress  further  finds.  that  a 
timely  increase  in  available  manpower  program  resources  as  an  economic  slow- 
down begins,  can  both  ease  the  impact  of  unemployment  for  the  affected  indi- 
viduals and  reduce  the  pressures  which  tend  to  generate  further  increases  in 
unemployment.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  an  automatic 
increase  in  manpower  program  resources  in  a timely  manner  when  serious  de- 
terioration in  the  level  of  economic  activity  is  reasonably  anticipated. 

EXTENDED  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  rapid  action  in  situations  involv- 
ing excessive  unemployment,  until  the  Congress  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
act.  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  and  in  addition  to  the  sums  heretofore  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  centum  of  such  sums  heretofore  appropriated.  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  shall  be  utilized,  without  regard  to  the  apportionment  formula  prescribed 
in  section  G01.  in  financing  training  and  related  activities  for  unemployed  indi- 
viduals as  authorized  by  title  I of  this  Act  which  afford  the  most  effective  oppor- 
tunity to  alleviate  the  situation.  . 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  become  effective  only  for  that  fiscal  year  during 

which  the  Secretary  determines  that  for  each  of  the  most  recent  three  consecu- 
tive calendar  months  ending  prior  to  the  date  on  which  a determination  is  made, 
the  rate  of  national  unemployment  (seasonally  adjusted)  had  increased  to  4y2 
per  centum  or  higher.  . , . , . 

(c)  During  any  fiscal  year  in  which  a determination  is  made  under  subsection 

(h)  which  requires  an  appropriation  under  subsection  fa),  no  furvher  obligation 
of  fund ^ so  appropriated  may  be  made  subsequent  to  n determination  by  the  sec- 
retary that  the  rate  of  national  unemployment  (seasonally  adjusted)  has  re- 
ceded below  per  centum  for  tnree  consecutive  months.  . 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  letermines  that  the  unemployment  rate  criteria 
prescribed  in  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  have  been  met,  he  shall  promptly  notify 
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the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  shall  publish  such  de- 
termination in  the  Federal  Register.  At  such  time,  the  Secretary  shall  xecom- 
mend  to  the  Congress  any  further  steps'  he  believes  appropriate. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  503.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  pub- 
lic agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  or  contracts  with  other  Private 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  program  provite  oi  * 
this  title.  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall,  where  appropiante,  con- 
sult with  the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and  el  fare.  Commerce,  the 

Interior  Agriculture,  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Chairman  or 
thoGoun^PofEemfomicAdvisers,  and  tbe  Director  of  Urn  Office  of  Econom  c 
Opportunity.  In  order  to  achieve  maximum  economic  stabilization  cfltct,  the 
Secretary  shall  develop  and  maintain  (or  cause  to  be  developed  and  maintained) 
contingent: v plans  for  the  expeditious  implementation  of  the  program  authorized 

by  this  tit10-  TITLE  VI 

MlSCEIXAN  EOTJS 

APPORTIONMENT 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  (except  titles  II,  IV,  and  V)  and  available  for  the  put - 
pose  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  for  grants  under  title  I in  accordance 
with  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary:  Prorhled,  That  no  amount  may  be 
apportioned  to  any  State  which  exceeds  nine  times  the  con  tribu  t i on  ni:  i debysu  ch 
Si-ate  in  cash  or  kind  to  carry  out  programs  authorized  by  title  I.  The  Secietaiy 
may  waive  all  or  a portion  of  this  matching  requirement  when  he  determines  that 
special  circumstances  warrant  such  waiver.  Apportionment  criteria  shall  incli  de 
the  number  of  individuals  in  the  labor  force,  the  number  of  unemployed,  and 
the  estimated  number  of  disadvantaged  individuals  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary who  reside  in  the  State  as  compared  to  the  number  of  such  mdividuais 
in  the  Nation  The  Secretary  shall  designate  for  use  in  any  stand.ua  metio- 
pomnn  s&ttetieA area  o^A^er  area  or  areas  within  a State  which  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, a minimum  share  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  the  State  under  this 
subsection.  Such  minimum  share  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  m ac 
cordance  with  tbe  proportion  which  (1)  tlie  number  of  persons  within  the 
labor  force  and  (2)  tbe  estimated  number  of  disadvantaged  individuals  withm 
such  area  bears  respectively  to  tlio  number  of  all  persons  withm  the  lab 
force  and  all  disadvantaged  individuals  within  the  State.  . . . 

(b)  Five  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  (except  titles  II,  IV  and  V)  and  available  for  tbe  purpose,  shall  for  such 
•leriod  and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
je  available  for  further  apportionment  to  States  and  areas  for  which  an  appoi- 
tionment  has  been  made  under  subsection  (a)  and  for  which  additional  con- 
tributions to  such  activities  are  being  made  by  State  or  local  public  agencies  or 
instrumentalities.  Such  additional  apportionment  shall  equal L for  each  |1  . o. 

such  non-Federal  funds.  An  additional  apportionment  may  be : made  to  a State 
or  area  under  this  subsection  only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  in  the  con- 
(iiu.t  0f  programs  assisted  under  title  I.  such  State  or  area  is  complying  with  the 
standards <of  exemplary  performance  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  section 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  reapportiomnents  from  time  to  time 
of  the  unobligated  amount  of  any  apportionment  to  a State  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  • (1)  to  tbe  extent  that  the  Secretary  determines  it  will  not  be 
Squired  for  the  period  such  apportionment  is  available  or  (2)  where a State 
io  not  coiimlvins?  with  a plan  approved  tuuler  section  104.  Except,  that  no  lunflb 
Apportioned  to*  a State  under  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
riaCortioned  to  any  other  State  or  for  other  purposes  for  any  reason  before 
tfiePexpiration  of  the  ninth  month  of  such  fiscal  year  and  only  upon  fifteen 
rinvs’  arl  vance  notice  to  such  State  of  the  proposed  re  apportionment. 

fdl  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  tb  s Ac t (except  title  II,  IV,  and  V)  and  available  for  the  purpose,  and  such 
o^er  a^UaWe  fSnds  are  not  apportioned  to  a State  or  otherwise  required  £ 
Uoi H available  for  apportionment  under  section  601  (a)  or  Co)  may  De  es 
nended  by  the  Secretaryas  he  may  find  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this0 Act,  including  programs  and  activities  authorized  by  title  I. 
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Notwithstanding  any  other  provision,  the  Secretary  mav  utilize  funds  subject 
to  this  subsection  to  conduct  programs  and  activities  either  directly,  or  through 
such  arrangements  with  public  or  private  agencies,  individuals,  or  organizations 
as  he  mav  find  appropriate.  In  conducting  any  programs  described  in  section 
10d(b;7  tile  ^-erelury  shall  first  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  or 
Health'  Edu  . lion,  and  Wlfare. 

PUBLICATION  OP  APPORTION  MENT  FORMULA 

Sec  002  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  apportionment  formula  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  601  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  which  shalL  be  apportioned  to  a State.  The 
Secretary  shall  review  such  apportionment  formula  annually  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  circumstances  may  warrant  and  may  revise  or  modify  such  formula. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  establishes  or  revises  such  apportionment  formula,  he 
shall  also  promptly  publish  in  tlie  Federal  Register  the  factors  which  he  had  con- 
sidered in  arriving  at  the  apportionment,  the  weight  ascribed  to  the  various 
factors,  and  the  statistical  data  found  necessary  in  determining  the 
apportionment. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  G03.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  shall  afipoint  a National  Manpower  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  shall  consist  of  at  least  ten  but  not  more  than  fifteen  members 
and  shall  be  composed  of  men  and  women  representing  labor  and  management  m 
equal  numbers,  the  public  in  general,  and  other  groups  interested  in  such  ac- 
tivities as  manpower  training,  employment,  vocational  education,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs.  From  the  members  appointed  to  such  Committee  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  a Chairman.  Such  Committee,  or  any  duly  estab- 
lished subcommittee  thereof,  shall  from  time  to  time  make  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  concerning  problems  and  policy  relating  to  employment,  man- 
power, and  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties  under  this  Act.  Such  Committee 

shall  hold  not  less  than  two  meetings  during  each  calendar  year.  o *__m« 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  expert  assistance  available  to  persons  formn 
la  ting  and  carrying  on  programs  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  where 
appropriate,  require  the  organization  on  a regional  basis  of  labor-management 

public  advisory  committees.  ~ 

(c)  The  National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee  may  accept  the  name  ol 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  employ  or  dispose  of  gifts  or  bequests,  either  for 
carrying  out  specific  programs  or  for  its  general  activities  or  for  such  responsi- 
bilities as  it  may  be  assigned  in  furtherance  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d>  Appointed  members  of  the  National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee  shall 
be  paid  compensation  at  a rate  of  up  to  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for 
Gsif8  when  engaged  in  the  work  of  W ' rational  Manpower  Advisory  Committee, 
inducting  traveltime,  and  shall  be  a,:  ved  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieii 

of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  <5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently  and  receiving  compensation  on  a per  diem,  when 
actually  employed,  basis. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  00-1.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,- 
Education  and  Welfare,  shall  establish  an  Intergovernmental  Advisory  Council 
on  Manpower  to  advise  him  with  regard  to  matters  involving  intergovernmental 
relationships  in  the  development  and  conduct  of  programs  under  this  Act,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  assignment  of  manpower  responsibilities  among  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governmental  units,  apportionment  of  funds,  designation 
of  program  areas,  selection  of  prime  sponsors,  and  State  and  area  compliance  witn 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary 
from  among  governors,  mayors,  and  other  elected  State  or  local  puolic  offici.u. 
In  selecting  members  of  the  Council,  the  Secretary  shall  assure  an  equitable 
balance  in  the  political  affiliation  of  its  members.  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
a Chairman  of  the  Council.  Members  of  the  Council  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion and  shall  not  be  a Federal  employee  for  any  purpose.  They  shall  be  allovved 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  section  oil).* 
of  title  5;  United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently  and  receiving  compensation  on  a per  diem,  when  actuahy  em- 
ployed basis. 
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Sec.  605.  The  Secretary  of  Tabor  shall  make  such  reports  and  i^omineiidatious 
.to  the  President  ns  lie  deems  appropriate  pertaining  to  manpower  roqui  laments, 
resources,  use,  and  training,  and  his  recommendations  for  tlie  forthcoming  iiseal 
year,  and  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  a report  pertaining  to  manpower  require- 
ments, resources,  utilization,  and  training. 


Sec.  GOG.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  terms — 

(a)  “Secretary7’  shall  moan  the  Secretary  of  Tahor  : 

(b)  “State”  includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  tlie  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Sumon,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  : and 

(c)  the  term  “United  States”  when  used  in  a geographical  sense  includes 
all  those  places  named  in  subsection  (l>),  and  all  other  xilaces  continental  or 
bisuJar,  subject  to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 


Sec.  307.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  under  this 
Act  as  lie  deems  necessary.  Such  regulations  may  include  adjustments  in  any 
requirements  of  title  I relating  to  elected  officials  of  State  and  local  governments, 
where  such  adjustments  are  necessary  in  light  of  the  special  status  or  govern- 
mental structure  of  such  States,  and  may  include  adjustments  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 


Sec.  608.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants,  contracts,  or  agreements,  estab- 
lish such  procedures  (subject  to  such  policies,  rules,  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe),  and  make  such  iiayinente,  in  installments  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  or  otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made  available  under  this 
.Act  as  lie  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
including  necessary  adjustments  in  payments  on  account  of  overpayments 
or  underpayments.  Tlie  Secretary  may  also  withhold  funds  otherwise  payable 
under  this  Act  in  order  to  recover  any  amounts  expended  in  the  current  or  im- 
mediately prior  fiscal  year  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  an  approved 
State  plan.  Any  funds  so  withheld  shall  he  available  for  reapportionment  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  section  601(c)  : Except,  that  funds  withheld  during 
a fiscal  year  to  cover  amounts  expended  in  a prior  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  immediate  reapportionment. 


Sec.  609.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  carrying  out  his  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act,  to — 

(1)  accept  in  the  name  of  tlie  Department,  and  employ  or  dispose  of  in 

furtherance  of  tlie  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  title  thereof,  any  money  or 
property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible,  received  by  gift, 
devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise  ; and  ... 

(2)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3679 (b)  of  tlie  Revised.  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  6fi;j(b)  ). 


Sec.  610.  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  a new  section 
665  to  read  as  follows  : 

“THEFT  OR  EMBEZZLEMENT  FROM  MANPOWER  FUNDS  ; IMPROPER  INDUCEMENT 

“Sec.  665.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director,  agent,  or  employee  of,  or 
connected  in  any  capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
the  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969  embezzles,  willfully  misapplies,  steals,  or  ob- 
tains by  fraud  any  of  tlie  moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  property  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  "a  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both  ; but  if 
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the  amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or  obtained  by  fraud  does  not  ex- 
ceed $100,  he  shall  be  lined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 

OII-°  (^'whoever,  bv  threat  of  procuring  dismissal  of  any  person  from  employment 
r otU.nl  to  iolptoy  or  to 
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ic*(i  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.” 

appropriations  autii  oribed 

a,.-,-,  nil  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1071.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  suclx  sums  as  may  be 
noces-arv  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  titles  I,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act. 

(b>  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending: 
June  ; 0.  1072.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  this  Act. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  USE  OF  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 

Sfo  012.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  may  be  trans- 
ferred with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  tue  Budget,  between 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  if  such  funds  are  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  specifically  authorized  and  appropriated. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept  and  utilize  m carrying  out  t e 
provisions  of  this  Act  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  other  Federal  statutes 
if  such  funds  are  utilized  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  specifically  author- 
ized and  appropriated.  To  the  extent  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  such  other  Federal  statutes,  the  provisions  of  the 
latter  shall  govern,  except  as  provided  under  subsection  (e). 

(o)  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President,  where  funds  are 
advanced  for  a program  to  any  agency  assisted  under  this  Act,  any  one  Federal 
agency  may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  in  administering  the  funds  advanced. 
Iu  such  cases,  a single  local  share  requirement  may  be  established  according  to 
the  proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  such  agency,  and  any  such  agency  may 
waive  anv  technical  grant  or  contract  requirement  '(as  defined  by  such  regula- 
tions) which  is  inconsistent  with  the  similar  requirements  of  the  administeiin* 
agency  or  which  the  administering  agency  does  not  impose. 

<hl>  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  vest  in  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
title  to  equipment  purchased  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  purchased 
with  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  as  lie  may  deem  appropriate 

O)  Funds  appropriated  to  earry  out  titles  I,  II,  HI,  IV,  and  VI  of  this  Act 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  for  one  fiscal  yeo.r  beyond  that  foi  which 
appropriated. 

advance  funding 

Sec  613  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  adequate  notice  of  funding  avail- 

able ?mder  tils Act  for  appropriations,  grants,  contracts,  or 

this  A.ct  are  authorized  to  he  included  in  the  appropriation  Aer  foi  the  fiscal  jeai 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available  for  obligation. 

1 (b)  In  order  to  effect  a transition  to  the  advance  trading  me  iofl  of  timing 
appropriation  action,  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  appl?  not- 
withstanding that  its  Initial  application  will  result  in  the  enactment  m the  .same 
-rear  (whether  in  the  same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two  separate 
approbations,  one  forX  then  current  fiscal  year  .aid  one  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  vear 

PAYMENTS  TO  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS 

Sec.  614.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  titles  I,  IV.  X.  XIV.  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  a State  plan  approved  under  any  such  title  shall 
provide  that  no  payment  made  to  any  person  pursuant  to  section  100(d)  (1)  or 
109(e)  of  this  Act  shall  be  regarded  (A)  as  income  or  resources  of  that  person 
in  determining  his  need  under  such  approved  State  plan,  or  (B)  as  mcome 
or  resources  of  any  other  person  In  determining  the  need  of  that  other  Person 
under  such  approved  State  plan.  No  funds  to  which  a State  is  otheiwi.  e entitled 
nnder  titles  I IV  X,  XIV  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period 
before  the  first  month  beginning  after  the  adjourment  of  the  State  s first  regular 


legislative  session  which  adjourns  more  than  sixty  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  section  shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  a 
State  statute  which  prevents  such  State  from  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  615-  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors 
in  any  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  including  painting  and  decorating  of 
projects,  buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally  assisted  under  this  Act,  shall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a~276a~5) . The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1050  (15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267) 
and  section  2 of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended  ; 
40  XJ.S.C.  276(c) ). 


PROVISIONS  AFFECTING  EXISTING  AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  616.  (a)  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2571  et  seq.) , is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Title  V,  part  A of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  2701  et  seq. ),  is  hei*eby  repealed- 

(c)  Title  I,  part  B of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Part  B — Research:,  Experimental,  and  Developmental  Authority  in  thf 

Manpower  Area 

“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  120.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide  authority  for  the  conduct  of 
research,  experimental,  and  developmental  activities  focused  on  providing  more 
effective  means  for  dealing  with  the  employment  and  employment-related  prob- 
lems of  the  economically  disadvantaged. 

“activities  authorized 

“Seo.  121.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  contract  with  or  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  public  agencies  or  private  organizations  for  the  payment  of  all 
or  part  of  the  costs  of  developing  and  carrying  out  programs  designed  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  part.  Programs  assisted  under  this  part  shall  be  of  an  experi- 
mental, developmental,  demonstration,  or  pilot  nature  and  shall  be  structured 
in  such  manner  as  the  Director  deems  will  best  equip  them  to  yield  information 
as  to  the  relative  effectiveness  of  various  approaches  (incl  ing  new  approaches 
and  refinemt  nts  or  variations  of  traditional  approaches)  directed  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  employment  and  employment-related  problems  of  the  economically 
disadvantaged.  Such  programs  may  include  provision  for  supportive  and  follow- 
up services, 

“(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  202  of  the  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1969,  the  Director  may,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
carry  out  activities  under  tlie  authority  of  this  part  which  are  of  the  type  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  215  of  such  Act. 

“(c)  In  formulating  plans  for  the  implementation  of  this  section,  the  Direo*  »r 
shall  consult  with  the"  Secretary  of  Labor,  and,  as  appropriate,  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies. 


“TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 

“Sec.  122.  The  Director  may  provide  (directly  or  through  contracts  or  other 
appropriate  arrangements)  technical  assistance  to  assist  in  the  initiation  or 
effective  operation  of  programs  under  this  part.  He  may  also  make  arrangements 
for  the  training  of  instructors  and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry  out  programs 
under  this  part, 

•‘RESEARCH  and  EVALUATION 

“Sec.  123.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  contract  with  or  provide  financial 
assistance  to  public  agencies  or  private  organizations  for  research  pertaining 
to  the  purposes  of  this  part.  He  shall  also  provide  for  the  careful  anu  systematic 
evaluation  of  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  part,  directly  or  by  con- 
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trading  for  independent  evaluations,  with  a view  to  measuring  specific  benefits, 
so  far  as  practical,  and  providing  information  needed  to  assess  the  relative 
potential  of  the  various  approaches  employed  in  such  programs  for  contributing 
significantly  to  the  solution  of  employment  and  employment-related  problems  or 
the  economically  disadvantaged.  In  formulating  plans  for  the  implementation 
of  this  section,  the  Director  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and,  ns 
appropriate,  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies. 

“special  conditions 

“Ri.'c  124,  Participants  in  programs  under  this  part  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal 
employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  including  those  l-eiatlng  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  Mmpcnsatioi, 
leave  unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal  employment  benefits,  excep 
thaVnarlici pants  designated  by  the  Director  in  projects  and  activities  carried 
out  bv  the  Director  pursuant  to  section  121(b)  of  this  Act  shad  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent  and  for  tlie  same  purposes  as  enrollees  m 
the  program  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Dalior  pursuant  to  title  .1  of  the 

^l!(il)0T he  ammrdm ent  of  the  provisions  of  title  I-B  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tun  it  v Act  of  1064  and  the  repeal  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  mining 
Act  of  1962  as  amended,  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  not  affect  any  gran 
m contract  entered  into  pursuant  to  such  statutes  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  Unexpended  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  authorities  rope; ale 
under  subsection  (a)  and  tlie  authorities  provided  in  title  I,  part  B of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  prior  to  ics  amendment  by  this  Act  *hall, 
except  as  directed  by  the  President,  be  made  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  617.  (a)  Titles  I,  III,  IV,  V (except  section  502(a)),  and  VI  shall  become 

eff(h?VTUreJn?halVheconie  effective  on  July  1,  1071,  except  for  section  201(a), 
which  shall  become  effective  on  the  dace  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr  Daniels.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  come  to  order. 

We  meet  this  morning*  for  tlie  purpose  of  considering  Tl.li.  IWOo, 
II.Py.  11620,  and  H.R.  13472,  bills  to  establish  a revised  national 

comprehensive  manpower  program.  _ ..  ^ 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  adopted  as  a national  policy  yhe 
commitment  to  strive  to  maintain  a total  supply  of  jobs  in  the  Nation. 
Since  that  time  numerous  legislative  enactments  have  implemented 
this  important  goal. 

Originally  it  was  widely  believed  that  tlie  fault  m being  jobless 
rested^ almost  exclusively  with  the  unemployed.  But  experience  has 
revealed  that  if  people  were  deficient,  so,  too,  was  the  system. 

Tlie  unemployed  or  underemployed  not  only  lack  basic  job  skills 
and  education,  but  also  are  often  trapped  m the  slum-ridden  core  oi 

inner  cities  and  poverty-stricken  rural  areas.  _ 

Ironically,  the  most  disadvantaged  of  our  citizens  are  those  least 
likely  to  know  about  manpower  services.  Thus,  many  of  the  present 
unemployed  and  underemployed  are  disillusioned.  Their  training  and 
placement  in  jobs  are  compounded  hy  many  obstacles  such  as  family 
and  child  care  problems  and  legal  and  credit  questions. 

Accordino-  to  tlie  1969  manpower  report,  about  11  million  people 
were  jobless  at  some  time  during  1968.  Of  this  great  pool  of  unem- 
ployed about  4.5  million  are  nonwhite.  Half  are  women.  Four  million 
are  youth  under  21  years  of  age.  Three  million  live  m urban  slums  and 
3 million  live  in  rural  depressed  areas.  About  2.8  million  persons  v/ere 

without  jobs  in  an  average  week.  . . 

One  of  the  purposes  of  these  hearings  is  to  reexamine  oui  JNation  s 
manpower  policy  in  a rational  and  unbiased  manner.  There  are  many 
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questions  which  must  be  asked  during  these  extensive  deliberations 
before  we  will  be  able  to  determine  tlie  wisest  course  of  action. 

We  will  want  to  know  the  proper  roles  of  the  Federal  Government, 
of  the  States,  of  local  communities,  and  of  the  private  sector  in  formu- 
lating and  implementing  manpower  policy. 

Does  the  administration  bill  sufficiently  detail  hov.  potential  par- 
ticipants should  be  involved  in  planning  or  implementation  oi 
manpower  programs? 

And,  how  can  existing  educational  and  training*  resources  be  tapped, 
rather  than  investing  new  moneys  in  wasteful  duplication  ? 

On  August  12,  President  Nixon  stated  in  his  message  to  Congress: 

Manpower  training1  is  central  to  oui*  commitment  to  aid  the  disadvantaged 
and  to  "help  people  off  welfare  payrolls.  Intelligently  organized,  it.  will  save  tax 
dollars  >ow  spent  on  welfare,  increase  revenues  by  widening  the  .base  oi  the 
tax-paying  public,  and — most  important — lift  human  beings  into  Mves  of  greater 
dignity. 

During  the  course  of  tliese  hearings  we  intend  to  seek  the  advice  of 
the  professional  expert  and  also  to  reach  out  to  those  people  who  sel- 
dom have  a voice  in  the  development  of  legislation  which  so  vitally 

affects  them.  . . 

I pledge  that  these  hearings  will  not  deal  in  broad  generalizations 
that  can  conceal  critical  differences.  Assessment  of  labor  planning  and 
policy  will  have  little  meaning  unless  focused  upon  particular  occupa- 
tions, industries,  and  individuals. 

Intelligent  action  on  a national  level  depends  to  a great  extent 
upon  careful  attention  to  details  on  a local  level.  We  can  no  longer 
abide  the  trial  and  error  process  of  identifying  problems  and  grasping 
at  solutions  based  upon  misconceptions  or  faulty  information. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that,  after  careful  and  conscientious  study  of 
these  proposed  bills,  our  efforts  will  make  it  possible  for  all  who  wish 
to  be  employed  to  work  at  an  occupation  of  their  choice  with  com- 
plete dignity. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Hon.  George  P.  Shultz,  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Secretary  Shultz,  I extend  to  you  a most  cordial  welcome. 

I note  you  have  a prepared  statement.  Before  you  proceed,  I am 
quite  sure  that  you  are  acquainted  with  my  colleagues  on  this  sub- 
committee. They  are  Mr.  James  O’Hara,  Air.  Hawkins  of  the  State 
of  California,  Sir.  "William  Lord  of  Michigan  and  Mrs.  Kdit-li  Green 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  to  my  right  one  of  my  minority  colleagues, 
Mr.  Quie  of  Minnesota. 

Also  on  my  right  is  Mr.  Marty  LaVor,  and  on  my  left  is  counsel 
f or  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Dan  Krivit. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  P.  SHULTZ,  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR; 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  ARNOLD  R.  WEBER,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

FOR  MANPOWER,  AND  MALCOLM  LOVELL,  MANPOWER  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR 

Secretary  Shultz.  Thank  you.  May  I introduce  my  colleagues  here, 
Arnold  Weber,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower,  and  Malcolm 
Lovell,  Manpower  Administrator. 

I am  very  privileged  to  appear  before  this  committee  to  discuss 
the  general  subjects  of  manpower  legislation.  That  is  especially  so 
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because  I am  aware  of  the  creative  and  innovative  role  that  this  com- 
mittee and  counterpart  in  the  Seriate  have  played  over  the  past  few 
years  in  the  development  of  this  whole  field  which  has  been  a very 
rapidly  moving’  effort.  I am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  Congressman 
O’Hara  has  developed  a bill,  as  has  Congressman  Steiger,  to  p:>ut  our 
efforts  into  what  we  see  as  a continuing  evolution  and  effort  to  make 
the  large  sums  that  are  now  devoted  to  this  impose  really  effective 
in  helping  the  peoxff  c to  whom  they^  are  directed. 

So  it  lias  been  in  tlie  spirit  of  continuing  development  and  creative, 
effort  in  this  field  that  I especially  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here. 

Of  course,  I am  going*  to  devote  my  attention  in  my  statement  to  the 
pnopiosed  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1069. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I welcome  the  op:>por- 
tunity  to  discuss  with  you  the  pmoposcd  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1969.  Through  this  legislation  we  liopie  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
comprehensive  national  manpower  system — one  that  can  serve  the 
needs  of  the  individual  while  affording  States  and  localities  a major 
role  in  manpower  planning  and  x>rogram  admin kst ration. 

The  Manpower  Training  Act  has  evolved  from  a careful  review  of 
our  expDerience  with  the  policies  and  procedures  that  have  guided  na- 
tional manpower  training  efforts  over  the  past  8 years.  At  the  same 
time,  the  proposed  legislation  consciously  seeks  to  break  new  ground. 

The  act  will  create  a new  fi  rework  for  a constructive  partnerships 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  in  the  spsirit  of  the 
New  Federalism. 

We  are  confident  that,  this  new  approach  will  greatly  benefit  the  in- 
dividual who  needs  manpower  services.  It  will  also  strengthen  the  in- 
stitutions of  State  and  local  government  that  have  heretofore  lacked 
the  tools  to  cope  with  critical  manpower  and  economic  psroblems. 

This  morning  I would  like  to  outline  the  major  features  of  the  pro- 
posed Manpower  Training  Act.  Plow  ever,  to  underscore  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  legislation,  I think  that  it  is  important  to  describe  briefly 
the  development  of  our  national  manpower  policies  and  psroblems  that 
have  arisen  in  the  implementation  of  specific  psrograms. 

BACKGROUN'D  AND  GROWTH  03?  MANPOWER  TOLlCrES  AND  PROGRAMS 

From  modest  beginnings  in  1961,  manpower  programs  have  grown 
to  major  dimeiisions.  They  now  encompass  classroom  skill  training  for 
the  unemployed,  work  experience  for  the  young  and  the  unskilled,  on- 
the-job  training  for  the  disadvantaged  in  our  urban  slums,  and  a 
variety  of  other  services. 

The  way  these  programs  arose  and  the  form  that  they  took  contrib- 
uted to  a set  of  problems  which  have  intensified  with  each  parsing 
year. 

In  looking  back  we  can  recognize  that  the  multitude  of  manpower 
programs  developed  around  three  distinctly  separate  sets  of  con- 
cepts, objectives,  and  constituencies. 

The  first,  modern  manpower  programs,  the  Area  Redevelops nent  Act 
of  1961.  focused  on  the  economic  development  of  depressed  areas.  The 
ARA  sought  to  improve  local  public  facilities  and  provide  incentives 
to  attract  and  establish  new  economic  enterprises. 
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Limited  in  scope,  the  training  of  depressed  area  residents  was  viewed 
as  a supportive  service  to  the  process  of  economic  redevelopment. 

In  1962  Congress  addressed  itself  directly  to  the  needs  of  the  un- 
employed worker  through  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  The  MDTA  was  a response  to  the  persistent  unemployment  that 
characterized  the  economy  at  the  time.  Such  unemployment  was  largely 
felt  to  be  the  result  of  pervasive  technological  changes  that  weie  wip- 
ing out  old  jobs  and  creating  new  ones. 

The  solution  was  to  provide  the  displaced  workers  with  the  oppoi- 
tunity  to  acquire  new  skills  and  increased  occupational  mobility,  the 
persons  initially  served  by  the  MDTA  had  a history  of  occupational 
attachment  and  active  participation  m the  la1' or  force. 

In  1964  a new  set  of  policy  considerations  was  applied  to  manpower 
programs  with  the  national  commitment  to  a war  on  poverty.  I he 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  particularly  title  I -I.,  made  man- 
power programs  not  only  an  instrument  of  labor  market  policy  but  of 
social  policy  as  well.  In  essence,  this  act  created  a mandate  to  expand 
work  and  training  opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged  member  of  our 

^ In  1967  special  attention  was  given  to  the  welfare  recipient  as  a 
target  group  for  manpower  rap  ices  through  the  enactment  of  the  work 
■incentive  program  under  the  authority  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Thus  since  1961  a complex  set  of  manpower  programs  lv-s  been  es- 
tablished, funded  bv  different  acts  and  aimed  at  different  client  groups. 

Together  they  affirm  a national  commitment  to  manpower  policies 
find  programs  and  have  resulted  in  assistance  to  some  4.o  mi  ion. 

^However*  this  pattern  of  development  has  also  created  major  prob- 
lenas  of  concept  and  administration.  . 

First,  there  has  been  a proliferation  of  categorical  programs,  each 
with  its  own  statutory  base,  funding  source,  and  eligibility 

%uch  categorization  has  built-in  rigidities  that  frustrate  effoits  to 
allocate  resources  so  that  the  overall  manpower  program  can  be  geared 
to  local  needs  and  circumstances.  There  is  an  overriding  concern  with 
filling  available  slots  for  a particular  program  rather  than  developing 
the  mix  of  services  the  individual  needs  to  become  a productive  worker 
and  the  community  requires  to  cope  with  local  problems. 

Second..  there  has  been  an  excessive  duplication  ox  administrative 
systems  for  the  delivery  of  manpower  services.  Some  programs  are 
operated  by  public  agencies,  others  by  nonprofit  private  organizations, 
and  still  others  by  profitmaking  companies. 

Although  some  competition  a d experimentation  is  lieathly  and  de- 
sirable, the  duplication  of  services  and  agency  responsibilities  can 
become  counterproductive.  In  addition,  we  have  also  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  sheer  numbers  of  different  sponsors— some  10,000— 
who  deal  directly  with  the  Federal  Government. 

In  a typical  State,  for  example,  wo  deal  with  individual  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  n-scliool  program : with  citv 
halls  and  independent  community  action  agencies  in  the  neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  out-of-school  programs,  and  new  careers  programs:  with 
rural  countv  governments  or  agencies  in  tlie_  operation  in.iinstie.ini 
program:  State  employment  services  and  vocational  education  agencies 
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in  the  MDTA-institiitional  program;  the  Employment  Service  ami' 
welfare  departments  with  regard  to  the  work  incentive  program;  and 
with  A ividual  employers  and  unions  for  MDTA- OJT  preapprentice- 
ship an d JOBS  programs. 

Multiply  this  by  50  States  and  the  dimensions  and  complexity  of: 
the  problem  become  apparent. 

Third,  I believe  that  there  is  an  overcentralization  of  manpower  pro- 
gram administration  in  Washington.  To  the  present,  manpower  pro- 
grams have  largely  reflected  Federal  initiative  and  control,  with  little 
effort  to  tap  the  capabilities  of  governmental  units  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

This  problem  is  particularly  acute  at  the  local  level.  The  chief  elected 
officials — our  mayors  and  county  commissioners- — have  little  control 
over  fiscal  resources,  program  administration,  or  those  mechanisms  that 
do  exist  for  coordination  of  manpower  programs. 

Fourth,  there  have  been  few  effective  attempts  to  coordinate  man- 
power programs  with  other  complementary  programs  and  institutions 
such  as  vocational  rehabilitation,  vocational  education,  and  welfare. 
The  absence  of  effective  coordination  Inis  made  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible for  a State  or  a community  to  develop  a p/1  an  that  will  encom- 
pass all  the  resources  that  are  available — from  various  sources — to 
assist  the  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

Last,  manpower  policies  have  not  been  used  effectively  to  support 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  in  dealing  with  fluctuations  in  national 
economic  activity. 

13 y attacking  skill  shortages  and  creating  constructive  alternatives 
for  unemployed  workers,  manpower  programs  can  help  to  mitigate 
some  of  the  undesirable  consequences  of  changes  in  any  dynamic 
economy. 

THE  IWAXPOWKK  TRAIXIXG  ACT 

The  proposed  Manpower  Training  Act  attempts  to  build  upon  the 
past  commitments  and  achievements  of  the  Congress  in  this  area,  while 
addressing  itself  d»w'ctly  to  the  major  deficiencies  described  above.  The 
legislation  L far  reaching  and  complex  but  the  salient,  feature  may  be 
elo  a rly  i d entified . 

1.  Program  Consolidation . — The  Manpower  Training  Act  will  con- 
solidate manpower  programs  now  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  including  those  funded  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training*  Act  and  Title  I— B,  Community  Work  and  Training  Pro- 
grams, and  I— A,  Job  Corps,  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  continue  its  role  in  man- 
power research  and  program  development  through  a new  part  33  of 
title  I of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This  authority  will' 
strengthen  OEO‘s  role  in  working  with  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
develop  innovative  approaches  to  manpower  training. 

The  Work  Incentive  Program  has  been  omitted  from  the  bill  because 
it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  family  assistant  plan  presently  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress  as  an  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

However,  rew  *al  language  has  been  proposed  for  the  Social 
Securit;  Act  and  the  Manpower  Training  Act  to  insure  that  the' 
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manpower  component  of  the  family  assistance  plan  will  be  linked 
closely  with  MTA’s  proposed  system  of  administration,  thus  avoiding 
duplication. 

2.  D ccateg  OTization. — -The  new  act  eliminates  tlie  various  categorical 
programs  and  provides  flexible  funding  for  a comprehensive  man- 
power program  in  each  State  and  area. 

By  eliminating  categorical  programs,  we  can  better  direct  our  re- 
sources to  tlie  needs  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  Each  State 
and  local  plan  can  reflect  special  requirements  rather  than  being  warped 
by  predete:  mined  “slots57  in  particular  programs  with  a predetermined 
mix  of  services. 

3.  Decentralization . — Tli  ct  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 

consolidated  manpower  deb  very  system  decentralized  to  the  States  and 
metropolitan  areas.  Such  decentralization  will  take  place  as  the  re- 
spective Governors  and  mayors  demonstrate  an  interest  in  and  develop 
administrative  capability  to  plan  and  carry  out  manpower  programs 
responsive  to  standards  established  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  system  of  decentralization  spelled  out  by  the  act  permits  con- 
siderable flexibility.  The  main  elements  are:  (a)  an  equitaole  distribu- 
tion of  resources  among  tlie  States,  cities,  and  rural  areas;  (b)  the 
submission  by  States  of  annual  comprehensive  manpower  plans  re- 
sponsive to  local  needs  and  national  guidelines  and  priorities;  and  (c) 
the  unified  administration  of  nianp*  ver  services  through  designated 
State  and  metropolitan  area  prime  sponsors. 

A.  TJ1E  APPORTIONMENT  OF  MANPOWER  FUNDS 

Seventy -five  percent  of  tlie  bulk  of  the  MTA'S  appropriation  will 
be  apportioned  to  the  States  through  a basic  formula  system  with  a 
<)0_10  matching  requirement.  xVn  additional  5 percent  will  he  available 
to  match  2-1  new  State  expenditures  in  those  States  meeting  exemplary 
performance  standards.  The  remaining  20  percent  will  be  retained  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  use  in  national  projects,  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  Federal  administration. 

Metropolitan  areas  (standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  or  other 
suitable  areas)  will  be  guaranteed  a fair  share  of  tlie  State’s  appor- 
tionment, based  on  the  area’s  proportion,  of  labor  force  participants 
and  disadvantaged  residents  compared  with  State  totals.  This  special 
“pa-ss-th rough”  provision  in  the  act  assures  an  equitable  distribution 

of  resources  to  all  areas,  urban  and  rural. 

The.  decentralization  of  program  and  fiscal  administration  over  these 
funds  will  occur  in  three  stages.  . 

First,  the  State  will  receive  full  control  over  25  percent  of  its  ap- 
portionment when  the  Governor  designates  a State  “lead  agency,”  and 
a comprehensive  State  manpower  plan  lias  been  developed  and  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Tabor ; . 

Second,  the  Slate  will  assume  full  control  over  66%  percent  ox  its 
apportionment  when 

(a)  A State  comprehensive  manpower  agency  has  been  organized, 
which  will  be  designated  die  State  prime  sponsor ; and 

(b)  In  major  metropolitan  arcus,  local  prime  sponsors  have  been 
designated  by  the  Governor  in  cooperation  with  local  heads  of 
government. 
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Thirdly,  the  State  will  achieve  full  control  over  100  percent  of  its 
apportionment  when  the  State  and  its  local  partners  meet  standards 
o'-  exemplary  performances  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Tabor. 

B.  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER  HAS 


The  State  comprehensive  manpower  agency,  local  prime  sponsors, 
and  urea  advisory  bodies  must  function  together  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment the  State's  comprehensive  manpower  plan.  . . . . 

The  plan  will  define  the  State’s  need  tor  manpower  services  m bo*m 
rural  and  urban  areas.  It  will  prescribe  programs  to  meet .tout  need 
and  set  specific  plans  to  relate  different  programs  to  each  other.  Aitei 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  plan  will  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  funding  the  succeeding  fiscal  year's  program.  Its  multiyear  projec- 
tions will  provide  Federal  agencies  with  invaluable  data  tor  the 

Federal  programing,  planning,  and  budgeting  cycle. 

The  State  manpower  planning  council  will  be  responsible  xoi  as- 
sembling the  State’s  comprehensive  manpower  plan,  t he  council  will 
include  representatives  of  State  agencies  administering  or  coordinat- 
ing manpower  training,  employment,  apprenticeship,  general  and 
vocational  education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  welfare,  industrial 
development,  labor,  economic  opportunity,  human  resource  develop- 
ment, and  other  related  programs.  It  must  also  include  broad  repre- 
sentation from  local  prime  sponsors,  typical  client  groups  (including 
low-income  groups)  to  be  served  by  the  programs,  and  the  general 

Supported  by  an  independent  staff,  the  State  manpower  planning 
council  will  review  plans  prepared  by  the  State  comprehensive  man- 
power agency.  Such  plans,  incorporating  local  prime  sponsors  plans, 
will  cover  all  activities  carried  out  under  the  Manpower  Training  Act. 

In  addition,  the  council  has  the  power  to  review  any  State  plan  or 
plan  of  service  relating  to  manpower  activities  under  any  other  * ecl" 
eral  grant-in-aid  program  administered  by  the  Departments  of  1 jabor, 
or  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  . , , 

All  such  plans  will  be  submitted,  along  with  the  council  s lecom- 
msnclations,  to  the  Governor  for  his  review  and  approval.  The  Gov- 
ernor then  submits  the  plans  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  for  final  approval.  Til  I 

Local  inputs  to  the  overall  planning  process  will  be  made  by  local 
prime,  sponsors  (which  I will  discuss  later)  and  are  advisory  bodies. 
Organized  by  the  local  prime  sponsor,  the  membership  of  an  area  ad- 
visory body  will  parallel  that  of  the  State  manpower  planning  council. 

The  local  prime  sponsor  will  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
manpower  plans  for  activities  assisted  under  the  Manpowei  Training 
Act.  Both  bodies  rei  in  the  power  to  appeal  directly  to  the  Secretary 
if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  disposition  of  local  plans  by  the  btate 


agencies. 


C.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  DELIVERY  SYSTEMS 


Some  of  the  most  creative  and  challenging  aspect  ->  of  the  Manpower 
Training  Act  relate  to  the  rovisions  for  State  comprehensive  man- 
power agencies  and  local  prime  sponsors. 

The  State  comprehensive  manpower  agency — the  State  prime  spon- 
sor  must  be  directly  ?’esponsible  to  the  Governor.  It  will  be  composed 
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of  the  State  public  employment  service,  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion agency  and  other  State-funded  manpower  agencies.  In  addition 
at  the  State's  initiative,  or  by  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and.  Welfare,  the  com- 
prehensive manpower  agency  may  include  the  vocational  education 
agency,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency,  the  welfare  department 
or  other  agencies  supported  by  Federal  grants -in  aid.  Thus,  the  Man- 
power Training  Act  provides  a framework  within  which  a broad  range 
of  manpower  and  training  related  agencies  can  be  reorganized  into 
a single  administrative  structure  at  the  State  level. 

The  State  comprehensive  manpower  agency  will  receive  and  admin- 
ister funds  under  the  Manpower  Training  Act  and  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  in  accordance  with  the  approved  plans.  It  will  subcontract  the 
appropriate  funds  to  prime  sponsors  to  carry  out  approved  com- 
prehensive programs  in  major  metropolitan  areas.  In  smaller  urban 
and  in  rural  areas  it  may  also  subcontract  activities  to  local  agencies 
or  carry  out  such  programs  directly  through  its  own  local  manpower 
offices. 

As  a first  operating  requirement,  the  State  comprehensive  manpower 
agency  is  directed,  to  utilize  or  purchase  the  services  available  from 
existing  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.  These  can  include  the  voca- 
tional education  and  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  if  they  are  not 
part  of  the  comprehensive  manpower  agency.  However,  the  compre- 
hensive rnaiqpower  agency  remains  responsible  and  accountable  for 
carrying  out  the  approved  plan  of  service  and  for  the  fiscal  manage- 
ment of  the  prog  nm. 

At  the  local  level  the  Manpower  Training  Act  lays  a foundation  for 
meaningful  cooperation  between  the  myriad  of  municipal,  and  county 
governments — central  city  and  suburban — which  fragment  our  major 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  presumptive  areas  of  service  will  be  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  (or  SMSA’s) , of  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
identified  238  in  the  United  States.  An  SMSA  is  that  grouping  of 
communities  around  a major  city  which  constitute  its  true  labor  market 
area.  For  this  reason,  we  have  focused  on  the  concept  of  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas  as  program  areas.  However,  as  Secretary  of 
Labor,  I would  retain  the  flexibility  to  alter  the  definition  of  the  area 
of  service  should  objective  planning  and  administrative  considerations 
dictate. 

A local  prime  sponsor  must  be  designated  by  the  Governor  m each 
SMSA  (or  any  part  thereof)  in  that  State.  The  prime  sponsor  has  the 
lcey  role  at  the  local  level.  The  prime  sponsor  develops  the  annual  plan 
for  all  MT A- funded  manpower  activities.  This  plan,  is  then  submit- 
ted to  the  State  comprehensive  manpower  agency  for  inclusion  in  the 
State  plan. 

Next,  the  prime  sponsor  must  administer  the  manpower  services 
specified  by  the  plan  throughout  the  entire  metropolitan  area.  This  can 
be  accomplished  both  through  providing  such  services  directly  through 
its  own  offices  and  through  subcontracting  various  components  to  em- 
ployers, community  action  agencies,  local  employment  services  offices, 
and  other  manpower  agencies. 

Finally,  the  prime  sponsor  must  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  each 
component  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  overall  plan. 
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There  are  two  methods  by  which  such  metropolitan  area  prime  spon- 
sors will  be  designated  : . 

First,  the  Governor  may  designate  the  prime  sponsor  from  among 
the  cities,  counties,  or  other  units  of  local  general  government  within 
the  metropolitan  area.  In  accordance  with  regulations  which  I would 
establish  the  designated  government  in  most  cases  would  be  the  aie 
principal  city  government.  Thus,  under  this  first  method,  the  ai^ 
principal  mayor  would  be  responsible  for  administering  manpower 
programs  to  serve  the  entire  metropolitan  area.  This  lesponsibility 
may*  be  carried  out  through  this  city  manpower  agency,  community 
action  agency  or  other  designated  agent. 

Under  the  second  method,  local  chief  executives  can  agree  upon 
another  public  or  private  agency  other  than  the  Governor’s  initial 
choice.  If  these  officials  represent  at  least  75  percent  of  the  area’s 
population,  then  the  Governor  must  designate  their  choice  as  the  prime 
sponsor.  Such  an  organization,  for  example,  could  be  the  public  man- 
power agency  of  another  municipality  or  county,  a nonpiofit,  aiea- 
wide  community  action  agency ; a State  agency ; or  a special  manpower 
commission  under  the  local  council  of  governments. 

In  practice,  the  designation  of  local  prime  sponsors  will  be  a com- 
mon decision  arrived  at  by  the  Governor  and  the  principal  mayors  and 
county  officials  of  a metropolitan  area  after  thorough  discussion.  How- 
ever, unsettled  disputes  over  the  designation  of  local  prime  sponsors 
and  the  scope  of  the  program  area  may  be  referred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  final  resolution.  n , 

4.  Manpower  Training  as  an  Economic  Sfaothzer. — In  order  to 
better  integrate  manpower  policies  with  national  economic  policies, 
we  have  built  into  the  Manpower  Training  Act  a mechanism  that 
automatically  triggers  additional  funds  that  could  be  spent  for  train- 
ing programs.  The  appropriate  provision  provides  that  in  any  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  national  unemployment  rate  reaches  4.5  percent  for 
3 consecutive  months,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  could  spend  additional 
fluids  on  authorized  programs  equal  to  10  pi  *cent  of  the  amount  then 
appropriated  under  the  act  for  that  year. 

This  trigger  in  the  Manpower  Training  Act  is  complementary  to  the 
extended  benefits  provision  included  in  the  unemployment  instmmee 
amendments  that  were  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  When 
the  national  rate  of  insured  unemployment  has  risen  to  at  least  -i.o 
percent  for  3 months—  equivalent  to  an  overall  unemployment  rate  of 
5.5  to  6 percent — individuals  who  exhaust  their  regular  bt  ueiits  would 
be  elegible  for  up  to  an  lditional  13  weeks  of  jobless  pay. 

Roth  of  these  trigger:. *g  provisions  will  serve  to  cushion  some  ot  \ lie 
shock  of  It  temporary  rise  in  the  rate,  of  unemployment  that  occurs 
periodically  in  our  economy.  Under  the  terms  of  the  MTA  in  particu- 
lar an  unemployed  worker  could  use  this  period  to  improve  Ins  skills 
through  training.  We  should  strive  to  minimize  unemployment  at 
any  time,  but  if  it  does  occur  then^  manpower  programs  can  provide 
a construra-ive  alternative  for  many  individuals. 

Can  our  governmental  agencies  do  the  job?  . . 

That  question  is  put,  and  put  often,  and  I think  it  is  a fan*  question 

for  us  to  face  squarely.  . . . . . 

The  development  .f  an  effective  Manpower  Services  System  linking 
Washington  with  the  States  and  the  cities  will  not  be  an  easy  task. 
It  will  demand  our  best  efforts  at  all  levels.  It  wdl  demand  new 
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willingness  by  State  and  local  governments  to  assume  new  responsi- 
bilities. Will  these  efforts  be  forthcoming?  1 believe  they  will.  I here 
is  encouraging  evidence  that  governmental  units  at  all  levels  aie 
becoming  increasingly  responsive  to  the  special  demands  ox  aclnnnis 

tering  manpower  programs.  , 1; 

At  the  Federal  level,  we  have  devoted  much  effort  to  overhauling 
the  Manpower  Adi  ministration  of  the  Department  of  Dabor  so  it  can 
provide  more  effective  support  to  field  operations.  Earlier  this  year, 
we  reorganized  the  Manpower  Administration  by  (1)  abolishing 
separate  program  bureaus  and  creating  a single  unified  operations 
arm,  and  (2)  establishing  a single  line  of  authority  to  the  regional 
offices  and  from  the  regional  offices  to  the  States.  These  actions  should 
improve  communication  between  the  Federal  Government  and  State 
and  local  agencies  while  permitting  expanded  technical  support  ancl 

monitoring.  , , » . 

At  the  State  and  local  levels  there  has  been  a recent  wave  of  inno- 
vation. Many  States  and  localities  are  reassessing  then-  administrative 
structures  for  the  delivery  of  manpower,  antipoverty,  and  welfare 
services.  For  example,  in  Utah  a State  manpower  council  has  been 
established  by  legislative  direction.  The  councils  primary  mission  is 
to  coordinate  and  plan  all  manpower  programs  m the  State.  In 
California,  a cabinet-level  reorganization  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a new  Department  of  Human  Resources  Development  with  overall 
responsibility  for  job  training  and  placement  services  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed.  Related  developments  have  taken  place  m 
at  least  10  other  States  including  Oregon,  Michigan,  and  Illinois. 
Similar  trends  are  discernible  in  several  major  cities.  I believe  that  the 
passage  of  the  Manpower  Training  Act  would  stimulate  further 
widespread  action  by  the  States  and  cities. 


THE  CHANGING  PUBLIC  "EMPLOYMENT'  SERVICE 

In  addition  to  assessing  the  willingness  of  units  of  general  govern- 
ment to  assume  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  manpower 
programs,  we  have  a special  interest  in  gaging  the  potential L ettectivo- 
ness  of  the  Feder  1-State  Employment  Service  system.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  legislation,  it  is  expected  that  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service  will  play  a major  role  in  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Agency  ancl  tlie  delivery  of  manpower  services  at  the  State  and  ioca 

true  that  until  recent  years,  the  public  Employment  Service  did 
not  focus  heavily  on  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  population; 
bin  the  same  criticism  could  have  been  made  of  other  established 
institutions.  In  fact,  the  Employment  Security  System  is  adapting  to 
its  changing  role  and  mission.  These  changes  have  not  been  uniform, 
but  the  shift  of  Employment.  Service  resources  to  serving  the  disad- 
vantaged us  well  as  its  traditional  cl  ientele  is  evident. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1900  over  1.6  million  disadvantaged 
applicants  were  served  by  the  2,400  local  public  employment  offices. 
Disadvantaged  applicants  accounted  for  48  percent  of  all  Employment 
Service  counseling  interviews,  about  58  percent  ot  MDTA  mu-ollments 
and  higher  percentages  for  o her  manpower  programs.  1 he  disad- 
vantaged accounted  for  nearly  IS  percent  of  all  nonagriculmral  place- 
ments^ in  fiscal  year  1969.  Although  reliable  statistical  comparisons 
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■with  earlier  years  cannot  be  made,  we  can  assume  that  many  more 
disadvantaged  are  being  helped  now  than  in  the  early  sixties. 

There  has  also  been  a change  in  the  staffing  pattern  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  agencies  enhancing  the  ability  or  these  agencies  to  serve 
a disadvantaged  clientele.  A recent  survey  showed  that  minority  group 
members  now  make  up  14  percent  of  the  staffs  of  the  50  State  Employ- 
ment Security  agencies,  up  from  12  percent  2 years  ago.  While  overall 
staff  increased  0 percent  during  the  2 years,  minority  employees  ros 
30  percent. 

Several  other  developments  provide  evidence  of  the  expanded  mis- 
sion and  capability  of  the  public  Employment  Ser\ 

First,  the  Employment  Service  has  become  the  key  deliverer  of 
manpower  services  in  the  concentrated  employment  program. 

Second,  the  Employment  Service  is  playing  an  increasingly  larger 
role  in  otu*  largest  program — Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector 
(JOBS).  Over  1,000  Employment  Service  staff  will  assist  employers 
in  drawing  up  acceptable  JOBS  proposals  and  providing  followup 
technical  assistance  in  1070. 

Third,  a new  employment  security  automated  reporting  system 
(ESARS)  is  being  tested.  The  primary  purpose  of  ESARS  is  tc 
provide  a reporting  system  based  on  individuals  served.  Data  from 
this  system  will  provide  an  improved  means  of  “tracking”  individuals 
and  * vill  facilitate  the  future  planning  and  evaluation  of  programs 
and  operations  at  the  State  and  local  level.  Heretofore,  this  essential 
data  lir»s  not  been  available  at  either  the  State  or  Federal  levels.. 

Fourth,  the  Employment  Service  is  rapidly  expanding  its  Job 
Bank  System.  The  first  Job  Bank  was  established  in  Baltimore.  Within 
months^  the  total  placements  of  disadvantaged  applicants  increased 
from  less  than  20  percent  to  more  than  50  percent  of  total  placements 
in  the  geographic  area  served  by  the  Job  Bank.  The  system  uses  com- 
puters to  provide  all  counselors  and  placements  interviewers  in  the 
Employment  Service  and  outside  cooperating  agencies  with  a daily 
listing*of  job  openings  in  the  area  which  are  listed  with  the  Employ- 
ment Service  or  these  agencies.  Our  target  is  to  have  54  Job  Banks 
in  operation  before  this  nscal  year  is  concluded  and  76  by  the  end  of 
Calendar  1970. 

Fifth,  we  are  moving  toward  a far-reaching  redesign  of  local  office 
operations  that  will  enable  the  Employment  Service  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  those  who  need  limited  assistance,  while  freeing 
p:  **sonnel  and  other  resources  to  provide  intensive  services  to  those 
v , : severe  employability  problems.  The  new  design  will  rely  heavily 
on  computer-assisted  job  matching  systems. 

Lastly,  we  are  making*  a major  effort  to  provide  iinomploy inert 
insurance  claimants  with  more  job  information  directly  from  the  U-I- 
office,  thus  easing*  the  burden  on  tile  Employment  Service  and  reducing 
the  average,  period  of  joblessness  of  unemployment  insurance  claim- 
ants. At  the  moment,  we  are  trying  out  this  approach  in  five  cities. 

These  changes  have  been  initiated  as  part  of  a general  strategy 
and  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the  Employment  Security  agencies. 
The  Manpower  Training  Act  is  ilie  crucial  legislative  ingredient  that 
will  give  broader  meaning  and  substance  to  these  improvements. 

In  his  manpower  message  to  the  Congress  earlier  this  year,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  suggested  that  manpower  training  must  be  looked  upon 
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with  “new  eyes.”  We  have  clone  this  and  gained  a wider  perspective 
on  national  manpower  policies  and  programs.  The  overall  record  of 
these  programs  has  been  positive  and  substantial  in  the  past.  Through 
the  Manpower  Training  Act  we  hope  to  expand  these  achievements. 
The  ultimate  objective  of  the  MTA  is  not  to  enter  into  a period  ot 
bureaucrat i'-  bliss  but  to  provide  more  effective  ser vices  to  the  indi- 
viduals and  communities  that  need  them.  If  we  do  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  forge  a partnership  that  will  help  to  1 n vigor  ate  established 
institutions  of  Government,  this  will  be  a major  achievement  for  the 
Con  1 toss  and  our  manpower  programs. 

Tiiank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  a very  comprehensive 
explanation  of  the  administration  s Manpower  1 raining  Act. 

I feel  that  you  should  be  highly  complimented  here  this  morning 
by  the  presence  of  so  many  of  liiv  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee. 
Because  o f this  attendance  I am  going  to  limit  the  questioning  to  a min- 
utes by  each  member  of  the  committee. 

Mi*.  Secretary,  the  general  thrust  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
for  greater  State  participation  m the  local  programs.  Section  104(a) 
would  provide  for  submission  of  a program  to  the  Secretary  for 
approval. 

The  Secretary  could,  therefore,  exercise  a measure  oi  control  over 
the  program  content  since  the  plan  must  provide  for  conduct  of  the 
program  according  to  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines  established 
by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  general  purpose  of  the  act. 

’ How  can  this  provide  for  a greater  State  and  local  role  in  the 
management  of  the  system?  . 

Secretary  Shultz.  I think  what  we  seek,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  to. 
as  some  people  have  said,  turn  all  manpower  programs  over  to  the 
State  or  to  the  city  but  rather  to  create  a partnership  among  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  units  of  government. 

Our  feeling  is  that  each  level  of  Government  has  something  to  con- 
tribute to  this  process  and  that  the  present  situation  which  concen- 
trates all  of  the  authority  and  control  in  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  the  right  way  to  go  about  it.  We  need  to  distribute  this  control,  so 
to  speak,  more  widely  across  these  different  units  of  Government. 

I think,  as  the  State  and  local  units  take  hold  of  this  and  develop 
tlieir  capacity  to  plan  and  administer  these  programs,  the  amount  of 
involvement  of  the  Federal  Government  is  likely  to  diminish.  Never- 
theless, we  feel,  and  I feel,  that  it  is  very  important  to  maintain  s role 
of  the  Secretary  of  Tabor  ox*  the  Federal  Government  in  this  picture. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Would  he  mm  uitrol  over  the  program  regard- 

less of  what  the  individual  Sta  ould  do  ( 

Secretary  Siiultz.  No,  I don  l.  think  so.  The  States  would  make  a 
plan.  In  making  that  plan,  the  States  need  to  work  with  the  individual 
cities  so  bwt  the  State’s  plan  is  a buildup,  you  might  say,  of  the  var- 
ious component  parts  here.  Th;  ' would  have  been  worked  out  and 
would  come  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  for  that  matter,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW,  since  this  would  involve  units  of  work  outside  the 
Department  of  Labor.  We  would  look  at  that  and  would  take  part  and 
participate  in  it. 

But  I think  mat  the  expectation  and  hope  would  be  that  the  State 
plan  would  be  fine  and  satisfactory  as  developed. 

Ob  \ 
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At  the  same  time,  of  course,  we  would  put  forth  national  guidelines 
and  priorities  and  expect  people  to  pay  some  attention  • 

For  example  at  the  present  time,  as  I noted  m my  statement,  we 
have  a ‘considerable  enipliasis  on  helping  disadvantaged  people 

through  the  manpower  program.  • ;t 

I would  think  that  would  be  an  appropriate  national  prionty  Or, 
to  take  another  example,  we  have  a terrible  problem  of  unemployment 
among  teenage  Negroes,  particularly  those,  living  in  cities. 

Thoreforefan  appropriate  national  priority  would  be  to  say  wher- 
ever you  have  this  problem,  the  people  should  really  address  them- 

solves  to  do  something  about  it.  ^ ,,  V4V  , 

I think  there  are  these  kind  A interplays  between  the  differ,  lit  units 

of  Government  that  are  appropriate,  . . . 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr  Secretary,  section  104(a)  (1)  of  the  administia- 
tion  bill,  states  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  determine  tho.se  ele- 
ments necessary  for  providing  coordinated  comprehensive  assistance 
and  would  require  the  State  plan  to  provide  increased  occupational 

uUDortunities  for  eligible  individuals.  . m.-mi,. 

Who  should  be  an  eligible  individual  is  unclear.  Would  you  Lmdlj 

^Stary  Snui/rz.  I am  sorry,  I didn’t  hear  the  last  part  of  the 

qUMi\°DAiOBi«.  Who  should  be  considered  an  eligible  individual  ? It 
is  not  clear  under  the  act  whether  this  is  to  be  resolved  by  the  Secretary 

of  Labor,  the  State,  or  a local  official.  . , ■.  ■.  • 

Mr  Weber  The  general  definition  of  “clientele5'  included  in  the 
proposed  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  specifies  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed, disad  vantaged,  over  16,  with  the  exception  that  the  Secretary 
can  modify  this  standard  where  it  is  viewed  as  appropriate  and 

■nttrt.b.  Who  would  determine  the  eligibility  of  such  a 

^Mr!*  Weber.  The  Secretary  woul d establish  guidelines  and  eligibility 
will  be  determined  by  the  prime  sponsor,  be  that  the  State  agency  or 
the  local  level  within  the  framework  of  these  guidelines  that  are  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary.  . ..  . mnr  wo\  +1,„+ 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  legislation  provides  m section  102(a  ) (2)  tlmf, 
the  area  plans  prepared  by  prime  sponsors,  and  not  included  io  tne 
State  comprehensive  plan,  could  be  so  included  if  the  prime  spcj.i-.or 
requested  and  obtained  determination  of  the  Secretary  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Government  that  the  area  plan  was  consistent  with 
nuircmentof  section  104  of  the  act.  ,,  , - 

t'ovild  this  lio-i-siblv  provide  for  an  effective  means  of  bypassing 
State  manpower  officials  so  that  the  program  would  be  developed  di- 
rectly as  a result  of  consultation  between  local  and  Federal  Govern- 

111  C 11 1 . 

Secret ar\  Sjitjltz.  The  problem  which  that  addresses  is  an  occasion 
j -/which  the  State  government  and  city  government  don’t  agree.  at 
seemerl  to  vw  important  to  have  some  sort  of  appeal  process  so  tnat 
when  the  Secretary  of  Tabor  is  considering  a State  plan,  he  has  be  tore 
him  what  differences  of  view  there  maybe  within  the  State  to  consider. 

And,  1 vaving  those  before  him,  he  can  then  make  a determination  ot 
what  ho  thinks  is  the  right  answer.  X think  the  Manpower  x raining 
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Vet  addresses  the  problem  directly— the  need  to  develop  a nmols  bet- 
ter1’ stroller  wording  relationship  between  these  rh.ee  levels  «1 

g°lt  VsiVt  only  the  Federal-State  relationship  that  needs  development 
hnV  also  the  State-city  relationship.  . ,,  , ,11vi 

Tho.„  will  be  difficiiitics  and  lmms.-rf  »gon,c » f J, 


this  is  iin 


ill  be  aimcuiueb  l [wnw  r • . ‘ lllo  ,v.lv  to 

sv'fsrt  to  address  that,  recognize  it,  and  pros  ide  some  ci„.  t 

keep  the  show  on  the  road  as  these  institutions  are  developing. 

I might  sav  that  1 think  there  is  a sort  of  parallel  here  it  you  tl.mk 
about  tiiis  from  the  standpoint  of  how  do  you  achiuniirtei . 

There  is  a parallel  here  with  the  problenis  that  ue  hare 
management  relations.  If  you  have  an  arbitrator  . 1 1 oti the  time,  the. 
ji,„  PS  don't,  work  out  their  diflerences  tor  tliemseu  es. 

1 We  want  to  encourage  them  to  work  out  their  diflerences  tor  them- 
selves and  at  the  same  time,  as  a matter  of  absolutely  last  resort,  jou 

CaBJit  • we  i Sink  thShe  arbitrator  or  the  administrator,  you  might  sav, 
should  Wle  iSoaelf  in  such  a manner  that 

to  work  these  things  out  within  the  ot.ue  and . ‘ 1 • . 

reliance  on  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  some  other  ofhc.al  to  co.m 

"ft taStdSSied  as  a method  for  having  the  Federal  Govcmnnmi.t 
work  directly  with  the  local  government.  The  whole  thing  has  to  u *. 

im  in  the  context  of  the  overall  State  plan.  # ~ i 

Mr  Daniels  What  is  that  particular  situation.  Suppose  a iu 
community  *w ants  a program  blit  the  governor  does  not  and  there  - 
appeal  to  the  Secretary.  Who  makes  such  a decision?  ! 

situation— the  mayor  of  a large  city  like  New  Fork  \va  its 
program  but  the  mayors  of  the  surrounding  communities  do  not.  V\  ho 

vcmilcl  nrevail  in  a situation  like  that* . # . , •.  »• 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  second  illustration  deals  witn  a situation 
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the  metropolitan  area,  raxner  man  simp.j  '“V  . f.  ,.  ‘ 

boundaries  that  happen  to  be  the-  governmental  jurisdictions  th<u  . 

68  We1  want  to  have  the  program  be  coextensive  with  the  practical  labor 
markets  so  the  prime  sponsor  is  appointed  through  a piocess  t n - 
S ^tThat  fLt,  and1  the  plan  tfiat  is  drawn  up  for  that  area  has 

to  be  responsive  to  the  full  scope  of  uie  Jabot  mat  ve  • witliin  niiv 

So  the  idea  is  to  address  that  problem  and  no  douot  xiitiiin  a m 
(riven  metropolitan  area,  as  people  worry  about  the  central  city  and 
surrounding1  suburban  areas  and  relationship  to  each  other  in  dev e - 
opino-  these  plans,  there  will  be  stresses  and  strains,  but  we  think' tlo. 
isP the.  path  to  progress  because  people  nave  to  address  themselves  to 

^'otherwise1,  they  can’t  come  to  a solution.  The  jobs  are  gi'ovving  iii 
cnhrrhs  There  are  a lot  of  people  who  live  in  the  cential  ut> . 
The  two  tiling’s  are  connected.  And  having  units  of  administration 

that  don't  see  that,  so  to  speak,  is  artificial.  , • resnon- 

So  we  want  to  encourage  that  side  of  it.  I hope  I am  btinto  iesp 

sive  to  the  second  part  of  your  question. 


er 
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On  tl  10  first  part,  suppose  the  local  unit  however  it  works  it  out 
has  a program  that  it  wants  and  the  Governor  doesn't  want.  What 
you  are  posing,  I think,  is  that  the  Governor  and  the  mayor  must 
agree  in  general  on  what  is  a good  thing  for  this  particnl  tv. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  they  can’t  agree  on.  Everyth  Ise 
is  agreed  to.  That  is  the  example  that  you  posed.  The  mayor,  m this 
case,  wants  to  appeal  his  view  as  the  State  plan  comes  before  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Well,  in  this  case,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  obviously  tries  to  do  the 
best  job  he  can  in  an  objective  way  of  seeing  what  meets  the  needs  as 
best  he  can  determine  it,  based  on  the  evidence  has  before  him. 

He  does  have  the  ability  under  this  contract  to  exercise,  his  view  on 
a line  item  basis,  so  it  isn’t  a question  of  accepting  or rejecting  the 
whole  thing,  but  rather,  you  can  go  to  that  particular  item  that  was 
brought  up  in  your  example. 

We  think  that  is  a very  important  part  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Daniels.  My  time  is  up.  I will  call  upon  Mr.  O Hara  from 
Michigan.  Do  you  have  any  questions $ 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  for  coining.  I wish  to  jom 
Mr.  Daniels  to  thank  you  and  I want  to  compliment  yon  on  a very 
brilliant  and  effective  presentation  of  the  administration’s  hill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  11  o’clock  and  we  have  a number  of  other 
members  present.  I don’t  believe  that  I have  any  questions  with  respect 
to  the  Secretary’s  statement.  I think  I understand  the  administration  s 
bill  and  what  the  Secretary  lias  had  to  say  about  it. 

I would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary,  though,  you  do  envision  as  in- 
dicated in  your  statement  a major  role  for  the  State  employment 
agencies,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I seem  to  recollect  that  a few  years  ago  you  were  a 
chairman  of  a task  force  that  made  a study  of  the  State  employment 
agencies,  were  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Yes,  I was. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Wasn’t  Mr.  Weber  associated  with  you? 

Secretary  Shultz.  He  was  the  vice  chairman,  I believe. 

I have*  a long  history  of  association  with  this  organization,  I might 
sav. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Yes.  I think  t-he  report  wonld  be  very  useful.  Are 
there  any  copies  of  that  report  in  print  ? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Yes,  we  would  be  glad  to  supply  it.  It  was  <.  one, 
I think,  about  I960.  It  was  a task  force  appointed  by  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz,  and  we  made  a report  to  him  at  that 

time.  . A 0 , 0 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Could  yon  supply  us  with  a copy,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Certainly. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I ask  for  unanimous  consent  that  a copy  of  the  report 
which  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  be  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
the  record  of  the  hearing  covering  this  bill  because  I think  that  would 
be  very  useful. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Is  there  any  objection? 

If  there  is  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Appendix  follows  the  completion  of  the  hearings.) 

Air  O’Hara.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  coming  before  us. 
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Mi\  Daniels.  My  colleague  from  Minnesota,  do  you  have  a ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Quin.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  ,.  , , 

First,  I want  to  compliment  the  Secretary  for  an  outstanding  state- 
ment and  outstanding  proposal  to  bring  together  the  fragmented  man- 
power programs  and  get  away  from  the  categorical  approach  winch  is 
used  to  find  people  to  fit  programs  rather  than  programs  to  fit  people. 

I am  also  pleased  with  the  effort  that  you  have  made  to  lit  this  pro- 
gram into  President  Nixon’s  concept  of  newT  federalism  and,  since  we 
have  a piece  of  legislation  that  might  come  wp  later  this  week  on  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act— I am  sure  you  will  oe  administering 
more  of  it  more  than  OEO  will— I am  pleased  hat  you  have  developed 
your  own  method  of  States  assuming  admin  rative  responsibilities. 

I think  it  is  very  well  done  and  will  permit  » i.om  to  assume  respon- 
sibility as  they  develop  their  capability  to  do  so. 

I am  heartened  to  see  this.  . , 

One  question  I would  have  is:  What  determination  will  you  make 
on  a State  program  to  see  if  it  is  exemplary  or  not  to  enable  them  to 
get  the  full  lOlfpereent,  or  75  percent  < . , . , 

Secretary  Shultz.  Yes.  We  would  set  up  and  issue  criteria  by 
which  we  would  judge  performance  and  use  them  as  the  basis  for  judg- 
ing exemplary  performance.  . , . , . 

We  think  it  is  very  important  to  have  this  element  in  wliat  you 
mmht  call  the  staged  incentive  for  development  of  ability  at  the  State 
and  local  levels.  We  want  to  place  the  emphasis,  not  so  much  on  how 
well  organized  you  are-  or  how  good  a plan  you  had  by  some  abstract 
concept,  but  really  on  the  outcome.  Has  the  program  really  performed 
well  ? That  would  be  our  ob  jective  there. 

Mr  Quin.  Would  you  anticipate  then  that  no  State  would  be  able 
to  secure  the  100  percent  the  first  year?  Would  they  have  to  prove 
themselves  in  that  first  year  ? 

Secretary  Shultz.  That  is  correct,  lliey  would  have  to  have  a per- 
formance to  look  at  and  on  which  we  could  make  a judgment. 

Mr.  Quie.  You  have  set  your  criteria  of  what  is  exemplary  pi  o- 
grams  after  you  have  seen  the  experience  of  some-  States,  or  do  you  have 

that  in  mind  already  ? , 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  have  been  wonting*  on  that  and  we  have 
some  ideas  on  that  subject.  We  intend  to  continue  to  work  with  the 
States  and  develop  a set  of  criteria  that  we  think  are  reasonable,  work- 
able, usable,  objective  without  being  mechanical. 

I don't  think  a sheer  mechanical  approach  is  really  adequate. 

We  will  develop  these  as  we  go  along.  We  have  already  done  a fair 

amount  of  work.  . 

Mr.  Quie.  'Wliat-  about  the  changes  that  occur  m the  needs  ±or  man- 
power training  in  a community?  I understand  this  is  one  of  the 
things  you  are  going  to  get  away  from  when  you  get  a change  from 
that  Complete  categorization  that  is  presently  the  case. 

Sometime  they  run  a little  bit  longer  than  they  might  need  to  be- 
cause they  have  the  funds  for  the  categories  and  we  find  the  people  to 

^Hcw^do  you  anticipate  the  money  would  be  going  to  the  community 
so  they  could  have  flexibility  to  shift  to  other  training  programs  witli- 
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out  going  back  really  to  make  justification  all  the  way  up  the  line  to 
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Secretary  Shultz.  First  of  all,  of  course,  they  have  the  annual 
phmand,  m addition  to  the  annual  plan,  we  want  to  see  a prelection 
ahead  and  get  people  thinking  about  their  area  as  it  is  now.  We  w ant 
them  to  realize  what  is  needed  now — what  do  they  think  is  g°m»  to 

haimen what,  do  tliev  need  to  do  in  light  of  what  may  happen. 

‘ This  is  going  to  be  revised  each  year.  The  funds,  not  being  cate- 
o-orized  are  flexible  as  they  come  to  that  locality.  Hence,  the  com- 
munity’ckn  fit  the  program  content  with  the  needs  that  it  sees  and  as 

lfc  Tf°in<1he  light  of  the  operation  in  a given  year,  something  or  other 
happens  that  necessitates  a shift  in  the  plan,  as  that  always  can  happen, 
hen  we  are  ready  to  look  at  that  and  let  it  be  changed  if  it  seems  to 
be  justified.  But  we  think  there  ought  to  be  a little  feedback  mechanism 

111  Mr.  Quin.  So  is  it  possible  for  tlie  State  under  its  plan  to  have 
•within  it  the  mechanism  by  which  they  would  approve  or  disapprove 
the  shifts  in  the  local  communities’  programs  so  tney  would  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  go  all  the  way  to  you  in  order  to  get  approval , 

Secretary  Shultz.  Yes,  that  would  be  possible  as  part  of  the  .date 

plan,  within  some  scope. 

Mr.  Quik.  Is  it  this  scope  that  would  be  laid  out  m that  ^tatc 
comprehensive  plan  that  would  give  them  the  flexibility  - 

Secretary  Shultz.  That  would  be  part  of  the  plan.  Y lien  1 was  at 
the  university,  in  budgeting  we  always  had  this  item  labeled  con- 
tingency” and  we  were  able  to  use  that  with  some  flexibility. 

Mr.  Quie.  Then  would  you  expect  that  the  local  community  or  the 
prime  sponsors  could  also  have  some  flexibility  within  their  plan 
ill  which  they  could  move? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Cute.  In  order  to  get  away  from  categorization  because  jon 
could  have  a danger  of  this  turning  out  again  to  be  categorization  it 

you  don’t  have  this  flexibility.  _ _ . , . 

Secretary  Shultz.  Yes,  that  is  correct,  and  I think  we  want  to  en- 
courage, in  our  manner  of  administration,  the  idea  of  not  ]ust  getting 
in  a rut,'  providing  the  same  programs  through  every  year,  but  rather, 
in  each  planning  period,  we  ought  to  look  at  the  problems  in  as  fresh  a 
wav  as  you  can.  and  have  a fresh  program  approach  to  it. 

Mr  Ouie  The  fear  that  some  people  have  raised,  mostly  those  in 
vocational  education,  is  that  they  don’t  have  the  assurances  which  were 
written  into  the  law  in  Manpower  Development  Training  Act,  institu- 
tional programs  would  be  conducted  through  vocational  education. 

I know  from  experience  in  working  with  vocational  educators  that 
they  dislike  giving  up  assurances  because  we  had  a hassle  here  in  lJh.i 
trying  to  get  earmarking  money.  . . 

I think  it  would  be  good  if  you  could  explain  your  expectation  of 
the  use  of  money  for  institutional  programs  which  would  be  strictly 
educational  programs  and  the  extent  vocational  education  would  be 

^Secretary  Shultz.  Our  presumption  would  be  to  utilize  them,  if 
they  are  able,  to  do  the  work  that  the  prime  sponsor  in  the  plan  called 
for. 

Cl 


I might  rend  from  the  act  here  and  I think  this  was  covered  to  some 
extent  in  my  statement: 

In  carrying  out  programs  under  this  Act  the  agency.  tl>e  manpower  agency, 
shall  he  required  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  utilize  those  services  and  facili- 
ties under  this  Act  which  are  available  from  State,  Federal,  and  local  agencies. 

Where  facilities  financed  under  other  authority  are  not  available,  the  man- 
power agency  shall  be  required  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  lo  purchase  use  of 
facilities  and  services  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  where  available  at 

reasonable  cost.  . 

The  agency  may  also  make  appropriate  arrangements  to  utilize  services  and 
facilities  of  private  agencies,  organizations,  and  businesses. 

So  there  is  a strong  presumption  of  purchase  of  service  there. 

Mr.  Qtjie.  I know  my  time  is  up  but  may  1 finish  this  one  subject 
with  one  question.  , 

The  last  question  is:  You  are  giving  responsibility  to  an  effective 
government  or  State  agency  to  make  the  determination  to  the  extent  to 
which  vocational  education  would  be  utilized  in  this  State  as  they 
judge  particular  capabilities  of  vocational  education  rather  than  mak- 
ing a national  judgment  of  requirement  that  every  State  utilize  voca- 
tional education. 

Is  that  the  understanding? 

Secretary  Sirur/rz,  The  pattern  of  what  would  happen  would  no 
doubt  vary  by  State.  The  act  permits  that.  There  will  be  some  States 
where  the  Governor  has  the  ability,  and  the  wish,  to  include  in  the 
manpower  agency  vocational  education  and/or  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. He  can  do  that  if  he  wants  to.  It  is  up  to  him. 

P»v  the  same  token,  if  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Secretary  of 
Gabor  together  want  to  do  it,  let  us  say  the  Governor  wants  to  but  he 
needs  concurrence,  then  they  can  do  it. 

However,  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  have  a plan  qualified. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  create  by  this  act,  in  addition  to  the 
manpower  agency,  a planning  council.  The  planning  council  must 
have  oil  it  vocational  education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  so  on. 

That  council  reviews  all  of  these  plans.  The  objective  is  to  see  that 
there  is  some  place,  in  the  State,  where  what  is  done  with  this  manpower 
money  is  judged  as  a coordinated  proposition  with  what  is  happening 
with  all  of  the  other  various  kinds  of  related  manpower  type  funds. 
This  will  insure  that  the  whole  thing  lias  a chance  of  hanging  together. 

That  is,  of  course,  at  the  planning  stage  as  distinct  from  the  operat- 
ing stage. 

Mr.  Qtjie.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Ford,  do  you 
have  questions? 

Mr.  Fouo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  to  welcome  the  Secretary  here 
and  thank  you  for  this  explanation  of  the  administration’s  plan. 

I would  like  to  observe  that  I have  been  fascinated,  as  have  many 
others,  with  the  term  “federalism.”  You  have  given  me  a new  definition 
here  and  I am  afraid  it  is  going  to  come  as  a great  surprise  to  our  States’ 
rights  advocates  who  thought  all  of  the  time  that  it  was  something 
thev  wanted. 

As  I gather  the  total  thrust  of  what  you  are  doing  here  is  suggesting 
that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  will  draw  guidelines,  these  guidelines 
will  then  direct  the  structuring  of  State  agencies  that  will  ultimately 
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have  the  overall  control  of  all  manpower  programs  within  that  State, 
whether  they  are  funded  by  Federal  funds  or  from  other  sources. 

In  that  correct?  . 0 , 

Secretary  Shultz.  As  distinct  from  any  guidelines  by  the  Secretary, 
the  act  sets  up  this  structure  in  a general  way  and  specifies  what  must 
be  in  the  program  at  the  minimum,  and  what  can  be  included  at  the 
option  of  the  governor.  It  specifies  requirements  for  the  operating 
agency  and  what  has  to  be  part  of  the  planning  agency. 

&Tliis  is  a part  of  our  effort  to  assure  that  you  get  comprehensiveness 
and  interrelatedness  of  planning.  That  is  part  of  the  act,. 

The  natural  priorities  and  guidelines  would  be  programmatic,  you 
mi  "lit  say,  as  distinct  from  tire  institutional  arrangements  through 

which  any  program  flows.  . r . , 

Mr.  Ford.  I am  interested  in  structure  now  because  the  first  part 
of  your  statement  says  the  greatest  weakness  in  the  present  pro  nida- 
tion of  programs  is  that  there  is  a contracting  arrangement  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  all  the  variety  of  areas  of  government 


across  the  country.  . _ . , 

I o-ather  that  you  would  narrow  that  down  to  2*>o  standard  statisti- 
cal areas  that  you  mentioned  plus  the  States  and  any  special  areas 
that  you  might  find  were  peculiarly  distinct  from  the  standard 
statistical  areas.  Presumably  we  could  be  back  up  to  several  hundred 
different  arrangements. 

But  the  one  -thing  that  you  direct  here  as  a condition  to  a fetate 
assuming  control  over  these  programs,  even  two-thirds  of  the  control, 
is  that  a State  Comprehensive  Manpower  Agency  shall  be  created. 

Then  you  say  that  as  Secretary,  you  will  direct  what  that  State 
manpower  agency  is  supposed  to  encompass  in  terms  of  its  areas  ox 
responsibility. 

Do  you  envision  accepting  as  a State  comprehensive  manpower 
agency  an  agency  that  was  set  up  only  to  administer  Federal  pro- 
grams while  some  other  variety  of  agencies  administer  State-funded 

programs?  _ ..  . ... 

Secretary  Shultz,  The  State  comprehensive  agency  would  include, 
for  example,  the  unemployment  compensation  agency.  Unemployment 
insurance  is  a F ederal-State  system. 

Mr.  Ford.  Do  I understand  correctly  that  what  you  are  saying  is 
that  to  comply,  a State  would  have  to  come  to  you  showing  that  they 
have  created  a State  comprehensive  manpower  agency  that  adminis- 
tered all  manpower  and  allied  programs  including  those  now  handled 
by  the  State  educational  agency,  which  as  you  describe  it,  could 

coordinate  them.  _ _ ..  , , . 

In  other  words,  in  a State  like  Ffew  \ ork  w here  the  Federal  contri- 
bution to  manpower  constitutes  a very  small  portion  of  the  total  cost, 
the  legislature,  in  order  to  assume  control  over  t ^o-tliiids  of  the 
Federal  funds  coming  into  that  State,  w7ould  have  co  confer  on  the 
governor  the  coordinating  authority  for  all  of  the  existing  programs 
including  educational  programs  that  might  be  related  to  manpower 

training?  _ m , 

Secretary  Shultz.  I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  TVeber  to  comment  on 
that  and  -then,  if  I coulch  I would  like  to  come  back  to  the  first  part 
of  your  statement  about  the  multiplicity  of  agencies  and  make  a 
comment  on  that. 
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Mr.  Weber.  The  general  framework  to  the  establishment  of  Slate 
agency,  Congressman  Ford,  is  specified  in  section  102(a)(1),  and 
wliat  it  says  is  that  a State  Comprehensive  Manpower  Agency  shall 
include  State  public  employment  service  and  unemployment  agency 
and  agencies  established  by  State  law  administering  manpower  pro- 
grams and  manpower  components  not  assisted  by  Federal  grants  and 
aids. 

Mr.  Ford.  Except  that  in  response  to  Mr.  Quie,  it  was  indicated 
this  would  include  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Weber.  No,  sir.  There  is  a mandatory  group  of  agencies  that 
has  to  be  brought  together  in  a comprehensive  plan. 

Mr.  Ford.  Is  vocational  education  included  in  the  mandatory 
group  ? 

Mr.  Weber.  No,  sir,  that  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  or 
jointly  with  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  Secretary  of 
HEW. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  But  it  is  mandatory  when  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or 
the  Secretary  of  IIEW  decides? 

Mr.  Weber.  Yes,  but  there  lias  to  be  joint  concurrence. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  It  might  not  be  mandatory,  depending  on  wliat  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  or  Secretary  of  Labor  decide  in  their  own  private 
conversations? 

Secretary  Shultz.  To  put  it  another  way,  it  could  not  happen  if 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  did  not  want  it  to  happen. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  But  if  you  both  want  it  to  happen,  it  becomes 
mandatory  ? 

Secretary  Shultz,  There  is  another  aspect  of  this  that  might  be 
confusing.  There  is  a manpower  agency  that  is  an  operating  agency 
and  then  there  is  the  planning  council.  Those  are  two  different  units. 

On  the  planing  council  the  vocational -education  and  vocational- 
rehabilitation  must  be  present.  That  does  not  have  discretion  over 
what  they  will  do  but  it  is  a way  of  saying  that  all  of  these  units  get 
put  into  the  same  place  and  have  to  look  at  their  plans  in  a coordinated 
fashion. 

Mr.  Ford.  You  cite  my  own  State  of  Michigan  as  one  of  the  10 
that  made  some  progress  toward  getting  a coordinated  manpower 
agency. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  colleague  sitting  to  your  left,  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  regard,  both  for  administrative  ability  and  very 
effective  political  activity — that  is  a personal  reference  and  I mean 
it  complimentarily — we  haven’t  done  a damn  thing  in  Michigan  that 
anybody  could  really  point  to  with  pride  in  terms  of  coordinating  the 
separate  efforts  of  the  Federal  funding  programs,  State  funded  pro- 
grams, county  funded  programs,  and  city  funded  programs,  and  the 
educational  funded  programs  which  run  the  whole  range  of  categories 
of  support. 

We  have  done  some  things  in  terms  of  providing  advice  and  con- 
sultation but  there  is  no  agency  that  is  actually  administering  any  mix 
of  programs  such  as  you  concede  here. 

You  can’t  get  such  an  agency  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  by  having 
a forward-looking  governor  sit  down  and  write  a man  and  say,  “This 
is  how  it  shall  be,”  particularly  when  in  your  bill  you  attach  the 
matching  of  Federal  funds  with  State  funds  as  a condition  to  receiving 
the  money. 
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That  means  the  State  legislature  is  ultimately  going  to  have  to  male- 
the  decision  on  creating  the  structure  and  making  the  necessary  turns- 
fers  of  jurisdiction  into  this  central  operating  agencj  . 

I am  fearful  that  this  is  further  than  we  have  ever  gone  at  the 
Federal  level  in  trying  to  tell  a State  legislature  how  they  ought  to 
struct  are  the  administration  of  a program  m their  State. 

How  do  you  do  it,  at  the  State  level?  For  example,  how  does  Cxov- 
ernor  Rockefeller,  in  his  State,  make  a determination  sudi  as  yon 
indicated  that  the  bulk  of  the  funds  suould  go  into  Yew  V oik  City 
because  that  is  where  the  problem  is.  I understand  you  would  gn% 
them  that  land  of  flexibility  and  then  turn  around  to  a State  legis- 
lature which  has  been  as  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  Yew  Y m k f,  ty 
a«i  Hip  Xpav  York  Legislature  lias  traditionally  been,  and  say  at  the  same 
time,  "1  wanr.  vou  to  put.  nil  of  the  money  into  Yew  lorli  City  but  l 
want  vou  to  restructure  all  of  our  State  finance  programs  so  that  the 

same  people  will  be  running  them.” 

There  is  going  to  be  a kind  of  natural  tear,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the 
part  of  that  and  other  legislatures  that  the  mayor  of  Yew  York  is 
going  to  vim  the  manpower  program.  . . . . 1 

When  you  ' alk  about  mixing  up  standard  statistical  areas  with  local 
mayors  and  you  say  the  principal  mayor  would  be  toe  logical  person 
to  vuii  the  program,  I will  take  you  hack  to  Michigan  again. 

I don't  know  how  the  people,  out  in  O'llara  s city  arc  going  to  tee! 
about  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Detroit  deciding  which  direction  man- 
power training  should  take.  I am  sure  you  are  aware,  because  you 
have  touched  on  it,  of  the  great  competition  between  the  central  city 
or  principal  city  and  its  environs  for  the  location  of  new  liidustiy. 

The  school  districts  fight  like  the  very  devil  to  get  more  tax  base. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  suggesting  that  we  at  the  I<  eueral 
level  get  right  in  the  middle  of  that  fight.  You  are  asking  all  or  Lie 
mayors,  of  about,  three  or  four  counties  surrounding  the  city  of 
Detroit  including  the  county  that  Detroit  is  m,  to  pick  from  their 
midst  a mayor  that  they  would  trust  to  pattern  these  programs  so 
that  there  Yvill  be  some  equal  distribution  as  to  need  between  ie 
unemployed  in  the  suburban  and  semirural  areas  and  unemployed 

in  the  city.  „ . . * 

You  are  asking  a tremendous  amount  of  tne  mayor  ox  the  city  or 
Detroit  because  I suspect  that  if  lie  goes  very  far  in  the  direction 
of  meeting  the  demands  that  are  going  to  come  from  the  peripheral 
cities,  he.  won’t  be  the  mayor  the  next  time  around. 

By  the  same  token,  if  the  mayors  in  the  peripheral  cities  go  too 
far  in  endorsing  the  power  of  the  mayor  in  the  central  city,  they 
won  r he  around  the  next  lime.  . , , 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  reached  this  stage  in  modern  devel- 
opment, but  I don’t  understand  how  we  can  be  helping  this  already 
Y olatile  situation  by  imposing  the  Federal  Government  on  them. 

Mr.  Daxhxs.  Thank  you.  Your  time  is  up.  Perhaps  the  Secretary 
would  desire  to  comment  on  your  remarks. 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  I kept  count  for  a while  and  I would  say 
there  are  about  150  questions  that  have  to  be  answered. 

Mv.  Ford.  That  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  my 

confusion.  p _ , . , 

Secretary  Shultz.  May  I say  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  and 
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I think  you  have  touched  on  a wide  variety  of  the  points  that  are 
critically  important. 

I agree  with  you.  I think  my  statement  suggested  this — that  the 
problems  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  manpower  area,  are  very  impor- 
tant problems  and  the  solutions  to  them  are  not  going  to  be  easy  to 
find  in  local  areas. 

We  think  that  what  is  called  for  here  is  a real  active  creativity  in 
the  localities  and  States  along  with  the  Federal  Government,  bn. 
making  this  work  well. 

I thmk  you  would  probably  agree  with  me  tiiat  whatever  the 
tensions  between,  say,  the  suburbs  and  the  city,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  these  are  attached  economic  units  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

There  is  no  way  that  various  mayors  and  county  commissioners  can 
get  a /ay  from  that  ultimate  fact. 

So  we  are  saying  let  us  face  up  to  it  and  let  us  see  if  we  can’t 
provide  some  incentive  and  provide  some  tools  with  which,  if  people 
want  to  work  together,  they  can.  This  ought  to  encourage  a better 
partnership  at  that  level  and  at  a higher  level. 

Mr.  Ford.  If  they  don’t  face  up  to  it,  what  is  the  consequence? 
Do  they  lose  the  Fedelal  program? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Ko.  All  we  have  provided  here  is  a set  of  incen- 
tives for  people  to  structure  themselves,  get  a planning  mechanism, 
get  some  administrative  capacity,  look  at  these  problems. 

If  they  just  can’t  tace  it,  the  money  goes  to  the  State  and  is  passed 
to  the  city  in  any  case.  It  is  just  that  A is  administered  the  same  way 
it  is  now,  essentially  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  as  soon  as  you 
have  a plan,  that  is  the  incentive  here,  a plan  and  administrative 
capacity,  then  they  take  over. 

That  is  related  to  your  earlier  comments  about  the  myriad  of  con- 
tracting arrangements.  We  want  to  get  away  from  that  so  when  we 
wind  up  with  the  State  of  Michigan,  they  have,  let  us  say,  created  these 
various  agencies  and  they  are  working  through  the  plan.  Then,  basic- 
ally, what  we  do  is  approve  the  plan  working  with  them.  Say  we 
approve  that  plan  and  their  capacity  to  operate  well,  then  the  State 
of  Michigan,  through  the  various  prime  sponsors  that  are  designated 
in  the  plan,  administers  this  money  and  writes  the  contract. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  precisely  wha*  stage  are  the  66% 
percent  funds  given  ? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Well,  here  are  these  three  stages.  There  has  to 
be  a delivery  system  in  order  to  get  to  the  two -thirds  level. 

Mr.  Daniels.  First,  the  State  indicates  desire  to  come  in  and  par  - 
ticipate in  the  program  and  gets  25  percent.  Then  when  does  the  66% 
percent  stage  occur  ? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  first  part  they  have  to  designate  a lead 
agency,  so  they  are  starting. 

The  second  part — they  have  the  mechanics  in  place  to  make  a plan 
and  carry  it  out.  They  have  the  planning  mechanism,  they  have  the 
administrative  mechanism  set  in  place,  the  prime  sponsor  is  identified, 
and  so  forth.  That  is  part  of  the  plan.  Then  they  have  two-thirds. 

At  that  time  they  are  actually  administering  a very  large  flow  of 
funds  relative  to  that  State  and  so,  at  that  point,  we  can  begin  to  say, 
all  right,  plans  and  administrative  arrangements  are  one  thing,  how 
about  performance. 
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Of  course,  we  are  looking  at  performance  all  of  the  time,  but  now 
we  have  a chance  to  lift  that  up  and  make  it  the  major  element  in 
moving  to  the  100-percent  level. 

Mr.  Daniels.  But  you  haven’t  answered  specifically  when  the  66% 
percent  is  delivc.  ed  in  hand  to  the  State,  to  the  governor  for  distribu- 
tion in  that  State.  I would  like  to  know  specifically  when  that  occurs. 

Secretary  Shultz.  It  occurs  when  they  have  a plan  which  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  That  plan,  of  course,  includes  not 
only  the  program  for  what  ought  to  be  done  but  also  the  administra- 
tive arrangements  throughout  the  State  to  get  it  done.  We  think  this 
will  work. 

I can  put  it  more  technically  but  I think  that  is  the  essence  of  it. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you.  . 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Esch, have  a question? 

Mr.  Esch.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chaiiman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I, "too,  join  with  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  you 
here  today  and  also  complimenting  you  and  your  stall  for  what  I think 
will  be  a monumental  contribution  in  the  area  of  manpower  training. 

There  are  two  major  concerns  that  I would  like  to  address  my  ques- 
tioning to  which  are  related  to  your  testimony  but  I think  are  recur- 
ring concerns  to  this  committee. 

First  of  all,  it  is  my  understanding  that  you  have  placed  great  em- 
phasis upon  die  utilization  of  the  employment  service  as  a delivery 
vehicle  and  historically  and  empirically,  the  employment  service  has 
perhaps  not  been  the  most  significant  contributor  in  the  area  of  job 
placement,  in  the  area  of  counseling,  and  in  the  area  of  job  identifica- 
tion. 

You  have  given  specific  testimony  indicating  that  is  changing  but 
I would  like  to  get  into  a little  dialog  with  you  to  have  some  specific 
assurances  to  how  much  that  is  changing,  to  what  degree  has  the  pat- 
tern for  effective  counseling  within  the  employment  service  been 
changed  within  the  past  year. 

Secretary  Shultz.  I would  say  the  employment  service,  even  today, 
is  a very  different  organization  than  the  one  that  I was  working  with, 
let  us  say,  in  the  late  1950’s,  trying  to  figure  out  how  displaced  meat- 
packing workers  could  get  themselves  jobs  in  some  given  community. 

The  coining  of  these  various  manpower  programs  and  stages  that  I 
have  described  in  my  testimony  has  changed  their  mission  and  out- 
look. While  there  is  still  a lot  of  ground  to  be  covered,  there  have  been 
significant  changes. 

As  a measure  of  change,  I could  point  out,  in  terms  of  personnel, 
there  now  is  a much  greater  representation  of  minority  groups  in  the 
employment  service  itself. 

Second,  you  may  look  at  the  flow  of  clientele  through  the  employ- 
ment service.  You  see  a very  much  higher  proportion  of  disadvantaged 
being  served  in  various  categories — counseling,  the  training  program, 
and  so  forth. 

Third,  they  are  changing  methods  of  operating  and  making  use  of 
the  modern  information  technology  through  computers.  We  are  work- 
ing very  hard  on  that  and  it  is  a strong,  exciting  development. 

Mr.  Esch.  May  we  interrupt  and  ask  you  to  what  degree  do  you 
have  any  beginning  evaluation  of  how  successful  the  job  bank  concept 
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Secretary  Shultz,  We  think  it  is  a development  of  extraordinary 
importance.  It  has  worked  well  in  the  city  where  it  lias  been  applied 
and  has  had  a chance  to  get  itself  estf  iished. 

The  first  one  was  started  in  Baltimore  about  18  months  a<*o,  and  it 
had  a rather  dramatic  experience  there.  We  are  now  up  to  the  eighth 
installation,  and  we  expect  to  get  51  additional  ones  going  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

So  we  are  pushing  on  this  very  hard  and  the  results  today,  as  well 
as  the  theory  of  it,  suggest  that  it  should  be  quite  effective. 

I might  note  also  that  this  new  ESABS  system  implies  a different 
way  of  thinking  about  the  work  of  the  office  in  terms  of  individual 
people  rather  than  in  terms  of  functions. 

You  don't  worry  so  much  about  how  many  individual  people  you 
register  to  counsel  and  serve  but  rather,  you  say,  uIIere  is  this  person, 
what  happened  to  that  person,  what  took  place  there  ?” 

When  you  look  at  it  that  way,  we  think  you  are  making  the  whole 
process  more  effective  for  the  individual  as  distinct  from  making  just 
a record  for  the  office. 

Mr.  Esch.  I think  it  is  important  to  give  assurances  to  this  commit- 
tee  that  the  employment  service  of  1966  is  not  the  same  as  the  employ- 
ment service  of  the  seventies.  Equally,  the  function  has  been  on  indi- 
viduals and  attempting  to  counsel  to  relate  them  to  the  work  and  to 
follow  through  with  them. 

I hope  chat  this  is  a new  thrust. 

Mr.  Weber.  I was  going  to  add,  Congressman  Esch,  that  although 
the  jiroposed  bill  does  say  that  the  employment  service  is  presumpt  ve 
deliverer  of  manpower/  services,  as  the  Secretary  indicates,  we  think 
it  is  changing  and  we  thing  it  is  going  to  be  able  to  assume  these 
■responsibilities. 

It  does  not  have  a monopoty.  That  is,  if  it  docs  not  perform  and 
there  is  objective  evidence  that  demonstrates  this,  you  can  get  alterna- 
tive deliverers  of  services  and  everybody  understands  that. 

Mr.  Esch.  There  is  another  major  area  of  concern  that  this  com- 
mittee has  had  collectively  and  that  was  related  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  Mr,  Quie.  There  has  been  a major  dichotomy  on  the 
national  level,  again,  vocational  education  and  manpower  training,  and 
this  Icil  s permeated  down  to  the  local  level  and  perhaps  it  is  the  heart  of 
our  problem  that  the  failure  to  weld  the  educational  community  as  it 
relates  to  the  work  and  the  adult  manpower  training  program,  I quite 
frankly  see  nothing  within  this  comprehensive  manpower  training  pro- 
gram to  overcome  this  major  fallacy  of  two  directions,  and  I am  vitally 
concerned  that  we  might  find  a way,  that  this  committee  might  explore 
the  possibility  of  even  more  explicit  recognition  of  the  need  to  utilize 
vocational  education  within  the  K through  12  or  community  college 
structure  and  manpower  training. 

I would  like  your  first  reaction,  Mr,  Secretary,  would  you  look  with 
disfavor  if  the  committee  takes  the  manpower  training  program  and 
attempted  in  some  way  to  place  a special  emphasis  on  the  need  to  co- 
ordinate the  manpower  training  program  with  local  K through  12  or 
community  college  vocational  educational  program? 

I know  you  have  reference  to  it  in  the  legislation  but  it  seems  to  me 
it  doesn’t  have  as  high  priority  as  it  might  have. 

Would  you  like  to  comment? 
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Secretary  Shultz.  In  the  development  of  this  act5>  we  worked  ^ ery 
hard  with  the  HEW  to  develop  a mechanism  that  will  lead  peop*e  to 
plan  at  the  State  level  for  the  use  of  the  various  funds,  vocational  edu- 
cation, vocational  rehabilitation  manpower,  m a manner  that  is  con- 
sistent—the  one  with  the  other.  We  also  hope  to  encourage  the  advisory 
bodies,  at  the  city  level  or  community  level,  to  achieve  the  same  thing. 

At  the  same  time,  I think  it  is  important  that  the  one  not  dominate 
the  other  and  I believe  the  concern  was  expressed,  and  I agree  with  it, 
by  the  vocational  education  people.  „ , , 

They  in  effect  said,  i;Our  world  is  a world  of  education.  \\  e want  to 
t1  ink  about  vocational  education  in  terms  of  the  person  coming 
through  the  school  system.  That  is  our  primary  concern,  they  said. 

Now,  at  the  same  time,  this  system  of  vocational  education  is  the 
place  where  we  would  purchase  services  for  the  adult  population  lor 
whom  we  will  say  remedial  work  is  being  done.  That  is  the  plain  thrust 
cf  the  Manpower  Act.  I3ut  they  don  t want  to  have  a situation,  as 
understand  it,  where  these  remedial  needs  dominate  the  inschool  system 
needs.  And,  of  course,  we,  I don’t  think,  can  subscribe  to  the  notion 
that  the  funds  appropriated,  essential  to  do  remedial  work  lor  the 
adult  population,  are  diverted  from  that  use  into  the  development  ot 

the  inschool  curriculum.  . „ , j 

That  is  an  important  problem  but  it  is  a different  one  and  you  need 

to  address  that  in  its  own  terms.  . . 

I think  what  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  recognize  these  different  ob- 
iectives  and  to  create  administrative  ard  planning  mechanisms  that 
will  encourage  better  articulation  at  the  local  and  State  leael,  as  well 
as  the  national  lc\  el,  of  these  programs  with  respect  to  each  otliei . _ 

I think  this  is  important  to  do,  just  as  it  is  important  to  recognize 

there  are  somewhat  different  problems  involved.  . 

Mr.  Esch.  May  I add  one  word  of  comment,  Mr.  Chairman* 

I appreciate  your  comments,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I still  ±eel,  how- 
ever that  recognizing  where  the  nature  of  the  problem  of  remedial 
work  is,  that  it  is  within  the  nonwhite  population  between  ages  of 

16  and  22,  basically.  . . . . .. 

Any  truly  comprehensive  manpower  training  program  must  rot  wait 
for  a remedial  program  but  must  involve  the  schools  beginning  at  age 
14,  15,  16,  and  I am  very  much  concerned  that  we  don  t lose  sight  ot 
our  objective. 

I don’t  see  them  as  a dichotomy. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Shultz.  I accept  that  to  a degree.  But  remedial  work  is 
always  going  to  he  with  us  even  though  the  school  system  does  a superb 
job  because  there  are  changes  going  on  in  the  labor  market  all  ot  the 

^Ttliink  that  is  certainly  a fact  of  life  for  at  least  a long  period  of 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Secretary,  I,  too,  wish  to  commend  you  on  a 
very  excellent  statement.  X have  just  tw o or  three  questions.  a . 

First,  with  respect  to  the  concept  of  using  manpower  training  as 
economic  stabilizers.  My  understanding  is  that  it  provides  that  when, 
the  national  unemployment  rate  leaves  4.5  for  3 consecutive  months, 
the  device  operates.  — . 
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In  connection  with  that,  in  what  way  will  this  help  those  groups  who 
are  now  in  poverty  pockets,  minorities,  and  others,  whose  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  exceeded  this  by  twice  over  for  more  than  3 consecutive 
years,  as  a matter  of  fact,  all  of  their  lives? 

In  what  way  will  this  type  of  economic  stabilizer  be  of  any  assist- 
ance then  to  these  groups  who  are  perhaps  the  most  disadvantaged 
and  those  who  certainly  need  help,  not  tomorrow,  but  today  ? 

Secretary  Shultz.  That  particular  provision  is  no  substitute  for 
direct  attention  to  the  problem  you  refer  to  and  which  should  get 
high  priority  attention  in  the  operation  of  the  Manpower  Training 
Act,  which  is  fundamental  and  basic  flow  of  work. 

The  economic  stabilizer  part  of  the  bill  is  a kind  of  add-on  to  this 
basic  flow  of  work  and  which  would  have  a strong  thrust  in  the  direc- 
tion you  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  believe  some  formula  could  be  worked  out 
whereby  these  well  defined  areas  could,  prior  to  that  time,  be  given 
this  economic  stabilization  and  not  depend  on  some  vague  undefined 
special  program  that  never  somehow  takes  place? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Yes,  sir;  I think  it  can.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we 
have  tried  "to  do  that  in  the  Manpower  Training  Act.  The  device  for  it 
is  essentially  directing  funds  in  tei’ms  of  a formula  that  includes  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  so-called  disadvantaged  in  that  State  or 
area . 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  consider  this  one  of  those  appropriate 
and  natural  priorities  that  you  refer  to  that  would  receive  special 
consideration  under  the  comprehensive  manpower  proposal  ? 

Secretary  Shultz.  It  is  part  of  the  formula  that  is  proposed  in  the 
act. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Secretary,  certainly  this  type  of  proposal  has 
been  suggested  before  but  there  is  the  persistent  unemployment  situa- 
tion that  is  getting  worse  rather  than  better  and  nobody  seems  to  come 
up  with  any  implementation  of  the  proposal. 

I hope  that  you  propose  to  implement  it  better  than  it  has  been  thus 
far. 

Secretary  Siiultz.  What  we  are  talking  about  in  this  act,  of  course, 
is  essentially  the  method  for  that  which  you  do. 

A separate  question  is  “what  should  be  the  level  of  activity  that 
you  should  apply  to  this  general  area  of  work?  How  much  monev 
should  be  appropriated  for  it?;?  That  is  another  issue  and  one  we  talk 
about  in  our  Appropriations  Committee  hearings.  Still  another  issue 
is  your  view  of  this  national  trigger  in  the  event  that  the  level  of 
economic  activity  changes. 

Mr.  ILvwkins.  The  second  question,  you  made  no  reference  to  special 
impact  programs. 

I assume  that  they,  too,  would  be  coordinated,  wherever  programs 
are  delegated  to  the  Department  of  Labor  to-  operate,  that  they  would 
also  be  brought  into  the  comprehensive  plan  l 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  special  impact  program,  I assume  you  are 
referring  to  that  as  a technical  name,  is  in  ORO,  not  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  now,  and  would  not  be  consolidated  in  the  Labor  Department 
now. 

It  would  remain  in  OEO. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  are  not  administering  those  programs  in  dele- 
gation of  (1)  (d)  ? p.  -f 
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Secretary  Shultz.  W©  were,  but  we  are  no  longer  doing  so.  That 
lias  been  returned  to  OEO  to  administer. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Assuming  that  you  do  retain  such  programs  under 
delegation,  they  would  be  brought  in,  is  that  your  idea  ? 

Secretary  Shultz.  First  of  all,  we  are  not  seeking  to  have  that. 
We  don’t  think  that  is  in  our  jurisdiction,  really.  It  is  an  economic 
development  tvpe  of  program.  That  is  whv  we  didn't  have  it.  Or  course, 
ns  a given  area  makes  up  its  manpower  plans  for  the  use  of  manpower 
funds,  it  is  going  to  be  looking  at  tli6  development  of  its  own  local 
economy  and  what  sort  of  needs  there  are. 

To  that  extent  there  would  obviously  be  coordination. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I have  a clipping  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  ot 
December  4 pertaining  to  nine  companies  that  were  given  better  than 
$5  million  presumably  by  the  Labor  Department  and  had  employed 
only  199  persons. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  that  problem  ? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Yes,  sir.  . . 

Mr.  I-Iawkins.  These  were  special  impact  programs  in  which  these 
several  companies  had  been  pledged  $7,908,000,  nine  companies  in- 
volved, and  they  were  to  employ  3,426  persons  but  have  thus  far 

employed  only  199.  _ . . 

In  what  way  will  this  proposal  get  to  the  bottom  of  such  problems 
as  that  in  which  we  are  giving  to  companies  the  money  to  tram 
individuals  and  apparently  they  are  doing  everything  but  trainmg 

individuals?  _ _ _ 

Secretary  Shultz.  Those  contracts  were  awarded  by  the  prior 
administration  at  the  national  level.  # , 

We  have  been  working  on  them  to  see  if  some  better  results  could 
be  obtained.  We  don’t  think  that  the  performance  is  very  good, 
frankly.  We  are  very  dissatisfied  with  it.  It  is  not  our  doing  and  we 

think  it  is  wrong.  , , 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I am  fully  aware  that  these  contracts  were  signed 
prior  to  your  time  and  I am  not  trying  to  saddle  them  on  you. 

I am  simply  trying  to  find  out  whether  or  not  this  type  of  a situa- 
tion is  going  to  be  changed,  whether  or  not  this  money  which  is  being 
made  available  to  train  the  hard-core  unemployed  are  still  going  to 
be  given  to  companies  to  merely  use  the  disadvantaged  as  an  excuse 
but  primarily  to  expand  their  operations.  Also  I would  assume  m this 
instance  that  there  are  those  who  obtained  a commission  for  having 
obtained  the  contracts  for  the  companies  involved.  As  I say,  I know  it 
was  before  you  became  Secretary,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  type  oi 
program  should  be  better  monitored  and  certamiy  if  this  new  program 
is  to  be  instituted,  there  should  be  adequate  safeguards  from  prevent- 
ing this  type  of  thing  from  recurring.  . 

Secretary  Shultz.  I agree  with  you.  Under  the  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act,  of  course,  you  would  not  be  administering  these  special 

impact  type  of  programs.  _ . , . . 

That  would  be  in  OEO.  However,  the  thing  we  are  trying  to 

&e>Mr.  Hawkins.  You  will  get  this  under  the  JOBS  program  under 
which  you  are  assigning  contracts  to  private  companies.  . 

Secretary  Shultz.  To  the  extent  manpower  money  is  being  used 
by  a private  company  but  involved  in  another  way  in  a special  impact, 
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since  manpower  money  is  involved.  The  structure  of  MTA  would  be 
different  than  it  is  now  in  that  such  a thing  would  happen  with  local 
involvement,  so  the  local  people  are  going  to  have  a look  at  this  as 
well  as  ourselves  and  the  States  and  see  what  is  going  on  as  distinct 
from  what  happens ; namely,  a Washington  program  that  was  written 
up  in  Los  Angeles  which  didn't  get  anywhere. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Secretary,  I would  have  greater  confidence  if 
we  did  have  more  Federal  control.  I disagree  with  the  whole  theory 
of  returning  to  agencies,  the  State  and  city  of  Los  Angeles  in  particu- 
lar, any  operation  of  this  program,  because  I don’t  have  any  confidence 

Secretary  Shultz.  But  this  example  that  you  brought  up,  that 
blame  needs  to  be  shouldered  entirely  by  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  our  mess,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  X would  certainly  hope  that  by  returning  it  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  you  aren’t  going  to  get  into  a larger  mess 
than  this  because  I wonder  who  is  going  to  do  the  monitoring.  If  you. 
are  going  to  monitor  the  Federal  money,  then  I would  have  greater 
confidencethat  what  you  are  doing  is  correct. 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  think  we  will  be  able  to  do  a better  job  of 
monitoring,  technical  assistance,  and  so  on,  and  administer  the  MTA 
structure  so  you  will  have  a better  articulated  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  . . , 

So  it  isn’t  just  the  Federal  Government  and  for  that  matter  it  isn  t 
just  the  city  government  or  State  government. 

It  is  an  effort  to  get  an  articulated  system  involving  all  three. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Collins,  do  you  have 
any  questions  ? 

Mr,  Collins.  Mr.  Secretary,  I am  very  much  concerned  with  this 
bill.  I think  this  manpower  development  bill  is  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
grams that  you  have  in  Congress. 

I am  concerned  as  to  what  extent  we  can  implement  it.  I am  con- 
cerned with  the  unskilled  labor  situation  as  such  and  this  we  have 
discussed  in  the  findings  and  purpose  of  the  administration  bill. 

We  use  language  in  sections  3 and  6,  where  we  refer  to  assisting 
workers  to  improve  their  skills  and  advance  to  more  demanding 
employment.  We  use  the  term  “more  demanding  employment.” 

Over  here  under  section  6,  we  say  “Develop  capacity  for  self-support 
by  public  assistance  recipients.”  The  manpower  system  may  assume 
special  accountability  for  upgrading  these  persons. 

We  have  in  this  country  today  a feeling  about  what  is  dignity  in 
employment.  The  other  day  X read  where  a group  said  they  would  never 
accept  jobs  of  a certain  type  which  they  considered^  demeaning 
jobs,  being  a domestic,  doing  maintenance  work,  working  for  city 
sanitation,  filling  stations  and  grocery  clerks,  or  such  jobs  as  that.  # 
I^et  me  start  by  asking,  is  there  anything  lacking  in  dignity  in 
honest  employment  of  any  type  ? 

Secretary  Sktjltz.  When  you  say  honest  employment,  that  is  a 
broad  term  and  if  you  say  of  any  type,  that  is  also  pretty  broad. 

So  I would  like  to  have  some  examples. 
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Mr.  Collins.  Take  some  of  these  jobs  that  people  have  questioned 
as  lacking  dignity  like  being  a domestic  or  working  in  a filling  station 
or  acting  as  a cleanup  man  in  a hospital,  or  washing  dishes  m a 
restaurant. 

Do  those  jobs  lack  dignity  ? . . 

Secretary  Siiultz.  Not  inherently.  They  may  lack  dignity  ni  some 
cases  if  they  are  administered  in  a manner  that  is  careless  of  the 
human  being  involved.  Let  me  say,  when  you  look  at  categories  of 
employment  where  wages  are  very  low,  speaking  now  in  economic 
terms,  people  don’t  pay  much  attention  to  a source  that  is  very  inexpen- 
sive and  sometimes  use  it  carelessly. 

Mr.  Collins.  Right  here  we  are  talking  about  public  assistance 
recipients.  Let  us  take  someone  who  is  on  welfare  today.  If  they  turn 
down  a job  of  this  nature,  would  you  feel  it  your  responsibility  m 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  train  them  as  a sheet  metal  or  electronics 
engineer,  or  technical  person,  if  they  turned  down  a job  of  this  type. 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  approach  that  we  would  take  under  the 
family  assistance  plan  would  be  to  have  each  registered  individual 
have  an  employability  plan  developed.  That  employability  plan  would 
take  into  account  the  kinds  of  job  openings  available,  the  situation  of 
the  individual,  the  individual’s  ability  and  training,  the  family  situa- 
tion, the  time  that  can  be  made  available  by  that  individual,  and  a 
lot  of  other  factors.  Thus,  a plan  for  that  person’s  employability  would 
be  developed. 

Then  the  problem  is  to  get  that  person  employed.  Now,  sheet  metal 
work  is  suitable  for  some  people  and  not  others.  It  is  available  in  some 
communities  and  not  others. 

So  I don’t  see  anything  especially  magic  about  sheet  metal  work. 
Mr.  Collins.  Our  problem  here  is  the  unskilled  workers  who  hue 
no  background  of  any  type. 

I am  wondering  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  move 
into  a technical  field  first  or  whether  you  have  any  responsibility  for 
people  who  turn  down  an  interim  job  in  the  meantime  ? 

Secretaiy  Shultz.  I think  the  general  way  in  which  people  learn 
skills  is  on  the  job.  You  have  training  that  gets  them  a step  on  the 
job  ladder  at  some  place.  You  don’t  expect  to  take  somebody  who  has 
no  skills,  no  labor  force  experience,  or  attachment,  and  qualify  that 
person  directly  into  some  upper  echelon  job. 

You  try  to  get  that  individual  into  some  general  line  of  work  for 
which  he  or  she  has  some  aptitude  and  they  get  started. 

They  generally  will  get  started  at  the  first  step  in  the  job  ladder. 
But  we  think  it  is  a matter  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  say  to 
people,  “If  you  will  work  at  it,  if  you  have  some  ambition,  you  can 
get  ahead.” 

We  are  going  to  accompany  our  efforts  to  get  disadvantaged  people — 
let  us  say — into  jobs  and  help  them  get  upgraded  if  they  have  the 
ability  for  it,  if  they  have  the  ambition  for  it,  and  the  desire  for  it. 

We  think  this  desire  of  upgrading  is  a very  important  idea  to  get 
into  these  programs  and  we  are  working,  for  example  with  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen  in  the  JOBS  program.  They  are  very  much 
in  agreement  that  we  need  to  give  a lot  more  attention,  in  that  pro- 
jrram.  to  the  uporradinor  concept  so  the  people  don’t  get  impacted  into 
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Mr.  Collins.  In  upgrading,  you  have  no  objection  to  encouraging 
people  and  would  you  be  inclined  to  encourage  people  to  take  the  level 
of  job  that  they  are  now  able  to  hold? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Certainly  that  is  the  level  of  job  that  they  are 

able  to  hold.  / . . . 

Mi*.  Collins.  A.  very  unskilled  simple  job.  Any  job  is  better  than 
nothing. 

Secretary  Shultz.  I won’t  just  buy  that  offhand — that  any  job 
is  better  than  nothing.  I won’t  buy  that. 

Mr.  Collins.  Which  honest  job  is  better  than  being  jobless? 
Secretary  Shultz.  I can  conjure  up  employment  situations  that 
would  expose  people  to  hazards;  that  would  expose  them  to  a lack 
of  dignity  in  a manner  of  supervision;  that  would  pay  very  minimal 
amount  covered  by  the  minimum  wage,  and  so  on.  Such  as  those  I 
won’t  consider  to  be  better  than  nothing.  t 

Mr.  Collins.  If  a man  were  unemployed,  the  fact  that  if  he  could 
take  $2-  an  hour,  he  shouldn’t  take  it?  ^ # 

Secretary  Shultz.  You  said  any  job  and  now  you  have  switched  it 
to  $2-  an  hour. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  the  minimum. 

Secretary  Shultz.  Now  let  us  be  more  specific  and  let  us  describe 
a job  that  you  might  expect  a person  to  take. 

Mr.  Collins.  Let  us  start  at  $2.  Grand  Prairie  has  sanitation  trucks 
and  when  they  got  the  wetbacks  that  come  in  from  Mexico  and  Immi- 
gration pulled  them  off  and  sent  them  back  to  Mexico,  they  didn  t 
have  anyone  riding  on  sanitation  trucks  because  people  didn’t  think 
that  job  had  dignity  and  yet  here  was  a city  of  50,000  people  and  it 

was  a real  crisis.  ....  . . . 

Is  there  anything  lacking  in  dignity  of  working  on  a sanitation 
truck,  or  is  $2* not  acceptable  wage,  or  is  there  any  reason  why  people 

should  not  be  encouraged  to  take  that  job? 

Secretary  Shultz.  There  is  a famous  economist  named  Adam  Smith, 
who  wrote  a book  on  “The  IV ealth  of  Nations”  ana  he  has  some  very 
interesting  material  about  labor  markets  and  how  they  operate. 

He  describes  the  process  by  which  somebody  might  be  attracted 
to  a given  job  as  involving  “The  net  advantages  on  that  job ’as  com- 
pared with  other  jobs.”  # . 

Now,  in  other  words,  when  you  consider  taking  some  job,  sanitation 
department  job,  we  will  say,  you  consider  that  in  terms  of  ffs  net 
advantages  and  disadvantages. 

It  has  the  advantage  that  it  pays  $2  an  licur  or  whatever  you  say  it 
pays  It  has  the  disadvantage  that  you  are  constantly  involved  in  very 
smelly  material.  And  people  have  different  ideas  about  what  they 
want  to  do.  So  as  people  evaluate  these  different  jobs  and  what  is 
available  to  them,  they  may  choose  not  to  take  these  jobs  that  are 
physically  burdensome  or  unpleasant. 

I will  make  a public  prediction  that  as  we  have  a labor  force  of 
higher  and  higher  levels  of  education  and  as  we  continue  to  have  jobs 
in^our  society  like  sanitation  trucks  and  such  work,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  wind  up  paying  a lot  more  for  unpleasantness,  so  to  speak, 
than  we  do  for  some  degree  of  education.  There  is  going  to  be,  and  I 
think  gradually  there  is  already  taking  placeman  inversion  of  what 
we  normally  think  of  as  the  wage  structure..  ’ 
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Mr.  Daniels.  The  gentleman’s  time  is  up.  We  have  one  more  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  who  should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
ask  some  questions. 

The  Chair  proposes  to  continue  the  questioning  and  answering 
period  until  a quorum  is  called  in  the  House  which  will  be  sometime 
between  12  and  12  :30. 

I would  like  to  make  this  suggestion,  however,  that  in  the  event  any 
member  of  the  subcommittee  desires  to  propose  some  questions  to  you, 
Mr.  Secretary,  that  they  be  submitted  to  you  in  writing,  and  will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  answer  those  questions  ? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Yes,  sir ; I would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  Daniels,  And  they  will  be  inserted  as  if  asked  at  this  hearing. 
Secretary  Shultz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  As  I understand  the  Administration’s  bill  is  bill  ILK. 
13472  by  Mr.  Ayres  for  himself,  Messrs.  Ford,  Quie,  Ashbrook,  Del- 
lenback,  Ruth,  and  others ; is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Secretary,  I have  been  under  the  impression  that 
you  played  a very  constructive  role  in  the  development  of  the  Ad- 
ministration’s family  assistance  program. 

Would  you  very  briefly  describe  to  us  your  view  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment’s input  as  it  would  relate  to  what  we  would  be  doing  here 
with  the  Manpower  bill? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  family  assistance  plan  and  Manpower 
Training  Act,  need  to  be  looked  at  as  coordinate  operations  in  order 
that  the  training  aspects  and  the  job  placement  aspects  of  the  one  be 
consistent  with  the  other,  and  that  we  don’t  create  another  set  of  ad- 
ministrative separate  arrangements  of  one  kind  or  another. 

We  have  taken  care  to  draw  out  the  proposed  language  in  such  a 
way  that  they  are  coordinate  and  that  the  administration  of  the  train- 
ing and  working  aspects  of  the  family  assistance  program  would  flow 
naturally  threugh  the  administration  arrangements  set  up  by  the 
Manpower  Training  Act. 

We  won’t  have  to  set  up  new  and  different  things.  We  have  taken 
special  interest  and  care  on  that.  It  is  certainly  related  to  the  Man- 
power Training  Act. 

Mr.  Burton.  Will  you  develop  for  us  the  $720  notion  that  is  in  the 
family  plan  and  1’elate  that,  if  it  can  be  related,  to  the  possible  $30  a 
week  allowance,  or  is  it  a month,  in  the  Ayres  bill? 

Secretary  Shultz.  They  propose  two  different  kinds  of  questions. 
In  the  family  assistance  plan,  you  have  people  who  are  receiving  wel- 
fare. They  are  not  workers.  They  are  receiving  assistance. 

We  want  to  provide  incentives  pitch  that  people  will  be  encouraged 
to  support  themselves,  at  least  certain  categories  of  people,  perhaps 
not  everybody,  depending  upon  the  family  situation  involved. 

At  the  same  time  as  we  administer  a work  test  to  certain  people 
and  say  “you  must  tinder  certain  conditions  support  yourself  and 
work,”  we  want  to  be  able  to  say  “if  you  work  and  start  earning  money, 
you  will  be  financially  better  off  than  if  you  just  received  welfare.” 
In  order  to  achieve  that,  two  kinds  of  things  have  to  be  paid  close 
attention  to  and  they  pose,  I think,  extremely  difficult  problems  for  a 
measure  like  the  Family  Assistance  Act* 
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You  have  to  pay  attention  to  the  rate  at  which  welfare  payments  are 
reduced  as  income  rises  for,  if  you  reduce  the  welfare  amoimts  too 
rapidly,  you  take  away  all  incentive  to  work.  . , . , 

Now  this  $720  idea  that  is  in  the  family  assistance  plan  is  designed 
to  give  a big  leg  up  on  that  and  to  say  that  you  pass  tnrough  that 
amount  before  there  are  any  reductions  at  all,  so  there  is,  in  a sense, 

no  tax  on  that  amount.  ..  . , 

That  is  related,  as  well  as  this  incentive  idea,  to  the  fact  uia^  it  costs 

something  to  go  to  work.  , 

If  you  are  going  to  sit  at  home,  you  don’t  incur  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting yourself  to  and  from  work.  We  can  think  of  a list  of  expmcU- 
tures,  which  require  some  extra  here.  A person  could  be  worse  on  by 
securing  work  instead  of  better  oil,  and  we  want  to  avoid  that. 

Mr.  Burton.  Let  me  restate  by  way  of  speculation  what  appears  to 
be  one  way  to  look  at  these  two  matters. 

It  appears  as  if  in  the  work  training  and  family  assistance  you  are 
allowing  the  same  dollar  amount  of  $30  a month  perhaps,  but  in  the 
family  plan,  you  are  in  effect  permitting  another  $30  a month  or  $1  a 

day  for  job  expenses.  . „ « r „ 

Is  that  one  way,  but  perhaps  not  the  precise  line  of  reasoning,  for 
to  justify  the  difference  between  $30  training  allowance  here  and  «i>  -0  a 
month  annualized  in  the  family  program  ? 

Secretary  Shultz.  The  training  incentive  is  an  add-on  to  the  wel- 
fare payment  as  a person  goes  into  training.  The  exemption,  $<20,  is 
an  exemption  of  income  earned  in  consideration  of  how  much  you  are 

going  to  reduce  the  welfare  amounts. 

So  one  envisages  the  setting  of  somebody  taking  training.  I he  othei 
envisages  the  setting  of  somebody  at  work  and  receiving  income. 

You  have  two  different  problems  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Burton.  Now.,  there  is  one  point  that  we  may  find  ourselves 
in  some  disagreement  on  as  the  bill  evolves.  You  permit  an  add-on 
to  public  assistance,  do  you  not,  at  $30  a month  ? 

Secretary  Shultz.  Yes  that  is  apparently  in  the  WIN  program 
and  that  is  carried  forward  in  the  plan. 

Mr.  Burton.  Some  of  us  may  think  that  $30  ought  to  be  brought 
in  as  outside  income  and  ignored,  and  let  the  public-assistance  pro- 
gram proceed  with  whatever  its  allov/f.nces  are— -rather  than  con- 
structing them  the  way  they  are  constructed  now.  Because,  as  I under- 
stand  it,  among  other  things,  this  additional  allowance  is  paid  for 
and  really  appears  as  a public-assistance  expense,  does  it  not  ? 

Am  I incorrect  on  that  ? 

Secretary  Shultz.  As  to  where  the  money  actually  comes  from  in 
terms  of  the  appropriations?  . . _ 

The  WIN  appropriation  currently  is  an  appropriation  under  tlie 
Social  Security  Act  and  we  administer  that  programing  so  far  as  t*ie 
training  aspects  are  concerned. 

Who  actually  pays  that  $30 — we  had  better  check  on  that  and  see 
where  that  comes  from.  I don’t  believe  that  comes  out  of  the  employ- 
ment service.  I know  it  doesn’t  come  out  or  unemployment  insurance. 

Mr.  Burton.  Does  this  $30  figure — and  you  have  it  in  terms  of  not 
more  than — is  that  an  ongoing  amount  of  $30  ? 

Secretary  Shultz.  For  the  duration  of  the  training,  it  is  a rate. 
Mr  Burton.  So  I would  assume  that  is  a uniformly  applicable  rate  { 
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Secretary  Snui/rz.  Not  more  than,  yes.  It  has  been  pretty  much 
uniform.  - 

Mr.J&ijISTOX.  So  it  is  uniformly  applicable.  If  there  is  a mandate — 
rather  than  permission  to  set  the  rate  at  $30,  I assume  we  would  be 
making  no  alteration  in  the  current  practice  or  policy;  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Shultz.  I guess  that  is  right ; yes. 

Mi\  Daxlkls.  The  gentleman  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr  Dellexback,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I appreciate  your  giving  me  the  chance  to  make  a.  comment,  as 
I am  not  a member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Weber;  and  Mr.  Lovell,  we  appreciate  your 
beiim  here  this  morning.  I think  that  in  this  manpower  program  we 
are  dealing  with  both  one  of  the  most  critical  pieces  of  legislation 
before  the  Congress  this  session  and  one  of  the  most  exciting  that 
we  have. 

I appreciate  your  testimony,  Mr.  Shultz,  very  much.  Frankly,  I 
don’t  know  what  this  says  about  similarity  of  background  or  method 
of  operation  of  mind,  but  every  time  you  appear  before  one  of  our  sub- 
committees, your  testimony  has  taken  this  same  general  turn,  of  just 
not  leaping  into  the  specifics  of  the  bill  but  laying  the  background  of 
what  has  been  done. 

I think  this  is  the  best  way  to  analyze  the  problem.  I have  had  staff 
covering  the  hearing  this  morning  and  the  problem  has  been  opened 
up  and  we  will  be  goizvg  forward  in  the  subcommittee  and  with  the 
committee  with  further  cfetailed  analysis. 

I think  this  has  been  an  excellent  beginning  and  background  and  we 
appreciate  your  help  again  with  this  important  legislation. 

Secretary  Shultz.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Daxiels.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Pncinski,  any 
questions  ? 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  thank  you  for  extend- 
ing me  the  courtesy  of  questioning  the  Secretary  this  m oming. 

I am  not  a member  of  the  subcommittee  but  there  is  a provision 
in  the  act  that  is  of  concern  to  me.  I am  not  sure  the  Secretary  has 
had  a chance  to  study  this  but  I think  when  he  gets  a chance  to  look 
at  it,  he  will  agree  somebody  put  in  a “mickey”  in  this  bill. 

On  page  7 of  the  bill  where  we  discuss  section  102,  the  State  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Agency,  we  provide  that,  “(a)  Shall  in- 
clude the  State  public  employment  service,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion agencies,  unless  specifically  exempted  by  the  Secretary,  agencies 
administering  or  providing  for  administration  of  programs  author- 
ized by  this  act,  and  agencies  established  by  State  law  administering 
manpower  programs  or  not  assisted  by  Federal  grant-in-aid. 

“(b)  Includes  agencies  administering  programs  authorized  by  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  or  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  if  the  States 
so  request,  except  the  Secretary  m „y , with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  llealth,  Education,  and  Welfare,  refuse  to  make  grants  as 
provided  in  this  section  by  reason  of  decision  of  the  State  not  to  include 
such  agencies. 

“The  State  Comprehensive  Manpower  Agency  shall  conform  to 
such  methods  of  administration  as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to  bo 
necessary  with  a proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the  plan,  including 
methods'  related  to  establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel  stand- 
ards on  a merit  basis.” 
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Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  1 submit  that  this  provision  puts  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  lock,  stock  and  barrel  in  total  management  and 
administration  of  our  public  schools,  something  that  we  have  very 
carefully  avoided  on  this  committee  ivom  doing  with  all  of  the  other 
educational  legislation. 

We  have  gone  to  great  pains  to  make  sure  that  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  does  not  give  the  Federal  Government  any 
right  to  interfere  with  management  of  local  public  schools  and  every 
other  bill  we  have  passed  here  has  all  sorts  of  prohibitions  against  in- 
terference by  the  Federal  Government.  And  yet  this  language  first  of 
all,  says  that  concerning  vocational  education,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Vocational  Act,  may  be  included  in  the  Svate  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Agency. 

If  he  is  not,  and  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Secretary  of  PIEW 
decide  that  the  State  administrator  of  vocational  education  should 
have  been  included  they  can  withhold  funds  until  he  is  included, 
but  then  once  the  State  vocational  agency  is  included  in  the  State 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Agency,  that  agency  must  conform  to  such 
methods  of  administration  as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the  plan,  including 
methods  relating  to  establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a merit  basis. 

Surely,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  do  not  seek  such  broad  powers  for  the 
Federal  Government.  Since  I was  the  cosponsor  of  the  Vocational 
Educational  Amendments  of  T have  a very  deep  interest _ in 

vocational  education  and  must  protest  against  any  provision  which 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  right  to  determine  personal 
standards  for  all  vocational  educators. 

I wonder  if  we  could  get  your  thinking  on  this. 

Secretary  Shultz.  I feel  as  though  somebody  slipped  me  a “mickey” 
and  I certainly  did  not  have  any  intention  of  slipping  one  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Ayres.  But  you  read  the  bill  accurately  and  I had  read  it  before 
and  that  is  the  way  we  intended  it. 

The  first  point  that  I world  make  is  that  the  States  and  cities  are 
not  forced  to  do  anything  under  this  act.  There  are  incentives  there 
in  terms  of  their  control  over  the  planning  for  administration  of  this 
money,  but  if  they  choose  not  to  do  that,  the  money  still  w’T  go  to 
those  States  and  cities. 

Vt  will  be  administered  the  way  it  is  now  administered. 

As  far  as  the  involvement  of  vocational  education  is  concerned,  we 
thought  about  that  a lot  and  worked  on  it  very  hard  because  we  have 
two  things  that  I think  we  are  all  trying  to  achieve. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  want  to  have  the  manpower  effort  go  forward 
in  a manner  that  is  coordinated  with  what  is  going  on  in  vocational 
education  as  you  use  the  vocational  educational  system  a great  deal 
in  the  manpower  training  efforts  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  vocational 
educational  effort  benefits  from  that  kind  of  contact  with  the  world 
of  work. 

So  you  want  this  kind  of  relationship. 

At  the  same  time — and  Congressman  Ashbrook  was  working  the 
other  side  of  the  street  before  you  came  in  here — we  do  not  want  to 
see  the  manpower  effort  as  a vehicle  for  interfering  or  distorting  in 
any  way  the  regular  education  system  of  which  the  vocational  edu- 
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cationai  mechanism  is  an  important  part.  You  have  these  two  things 
to  deal  with,  and  we  have  tried  to  construct  a mechanism  nere  that 
allows  you  to  work  along  both  of  these  lines. 

Mr.  Puctnstct.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  answer  to  your  first  statement, 
section  102  clearly  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  in  accord- 
aiice  with  such  regulations  cis  he  may  prescribe  make  giants  o 
a State  if  the  Secret ary  determines  that  the  State  has  submitted  such 
plan  for  approval,  and  so  this  is  not  permissi  ve.  _ _ _ _ 

This  is  not  arbitrary.  The  Secretary  will  withhold  or  can  withhold 
up  to  66  percent  of  the  funds  if  a State  fails  to  adopt  a State  plan. 

And,  of  course,  as  X said  earlier,  you  have  in  this  hill  states  inat 
the  State  Comprehensive  Manpower  Agency  shall  conform  to  such 
methods  as  you,  the  Secretary,  established.  That  is  the  first  point. 

Secretary  Shultz.  I think  I can  stop  you  right  there  just  a moment. 
There  is  no  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  deny 
funds  to  a State.  If  the  State  chooses  no\  to  adopt  an  administrative 
mechanism  that  is  more  or  less  in  line  with  these  eflorts  to  get  more 
State  and  local  involvement,  the  money  is  still  going  to  be  spent  in 
that  State.  It  is  just  a question  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spent. 

Mr.  Puctnski.  I will  not  press  the  point  now,  but  I weind  like  you 
to  look  at  this.  I think  when  you  look  at  the  language  in  the  bill, 

I know  you  too  well,  I respect  you  too  highly  to  believe  that  you  would 
want  this  language  to  stay  in  the  bill. 

Wow  the  second  thing  I want  to  make. 

Secretary  Shultz,  I feel  like  I have  just  been  conned. 

Mr,  Pucinski.  The  second  thing  is  that  I hope  that  the  day  is 
going  to  come  when  the  Manpower' Training  Program  is  going  to  be 
phased  out,  there  will  be  no  need  for  a separate  manpower  tiaming  m 
this  country  because  we  will  have  such  an  effective  vocational -edu- 
cational system  in  this  country  that  every  American  is  going  to 
graduate  from  high  school  with  a marketable  skill. 

^ We  have  that  commitment  from  Dr.  Allen.  We  have  that  commit- 
ment from  Grant  Venn.  We  have  that  commitment  from  Secretary 

So  it  is  my  judgment  that  we  will  want  to  look  very  carefully  at 
this  whole  business  of  vocational  education  in  this  bill. 

Secretary  Shultz.  I would  like  to  respond,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  two 
things,  if  I may. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Unfortunately,  I know  you  desire  to  answer  that 
pretty  potent  question. 

Secretary  Shultz.  First,  I wTould  like  to  read  from  106(e)  : 

No  determination  of  noneompliance  under  this  section  shall  be  made  without 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  respecting  those  matters  with  regard  to 
which  concurrence  was  required  and  approval  of  grants  under  section  102  or 
103(a). 

So  this  is  not  some  unilateral  matter  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  As 
far  as  the  commitments  that  you  mentioned  that  you  had  gotten  from 
various  people,  let  me  say  that  you  will  never  get  such  a commitment 
from  me. 

I don’t  think  that  vocational  education  and  manpower  are  synony- 
mous terms. 

I follow  that  by  saying  that  I am  all  for  the  development  or  strong 
vocational  education  in  the  schools  and  of  using  that  means  to  avoid 
as  much  as  we  possibly  can  the  tremendous  remedial  problems  that  we 
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now  face  and  have  and  must  deal  with.  Ihere  is  no  ducking  these 

**  However,  even  if  we  had  perfected  vocational  education,  we  still 
would  have  all  sorts  of  so-called  manpower  problems  because  people 
shift  their  jobs,  new  things  come  along,  and  you  need  to  do  a great 
deal  of  work  on  unemployment  compensation  and  our  whole  adult 
training  area  as  well  as  in  on-the-job  training  of  various  kmds,  in 
developing  systems  of  labor-market  information.  . 

All  of  these  things  are  completely  separate  and  distinct. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  You  are  aware,  though,  that  one-third  of  those  m 
this  country  are  taking  vocational  educational  courses  are  adults. 

Secretary  Shultz.  Yes.  ' . . , 

Mr.  Pucinski.  I hope  you  do  not  ever  try  to  brrng  vocational  edu- 
cation back  to  that  dark  era  when  it  was  for  the  dmgalmgs  and  dum- 
dums who  were  the  dropouts,  and  that  is  what  we  would  do  1 we 
put  vocational  education  m the  Labor  Department. 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  have  no  desire  to  have  the  vocational  educa- 
tion system  in  the  Labor  Department.  i 

At  the  same  time.  I also  don’t  subscribe  to  the  notion  that  the  only 
place  anybody  can  learn  something,  and  I say  this  as  a person  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  education,  I think  it  is  untrue  that  the  only  place  a 
person  can  learn  something  is  in  school.  . , . . 

He  will  learn  a lot  of  tilings  on  the  job.  There  is  a lot  of  training 

to  be  done  there. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  I am  in  agreement  on  that.  . 

Mr.  D aniels.  I have  one  final  member.  I would  like  to  call  on  him 
if  he  has  any  comments.  Mr.  Steiger. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  . , 

I would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Secretary.  I apologize  I was  not 
here  for  your  statement,  though  I have  read  it  m detail.  I would 
hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  happens  is  that  we  have  a chance  to  get 
the  Secretary  and  Mr.  Weber  and  Mr.  Lovell  back  as  we  have  other 
witnesses  who  come  in  to  discuss  what  I consider  to  be  one  o±  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  that  we  can  act  on  in  this  Dongresa. 

There  are  some  differences  in  approach.  There  are  some  different 
points  of  view  and  emphasis.  The  Secretary’s  impetus  and  leadership 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  Administration  to  come  out  with  a very, 

very  important  and  good  bill.  , , _ 

I also  think  it  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  remember  that  what  has 
happened  has  been  so  eloquently  stated  by  the  Secretary  in  terms s of 
the  reliance  upon  the  categorical  approach  and  the  tact  that  me 
system  that  we  have  today  just  doesn’t  work;  we  have  to  make  a 

Chin£ute  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  I thank  you  for  coming  and  I look 

forward  to  having  you  back.  . 

Secretary  Shultz.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Steiger. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Chair  has  prepared  a number  ol 
questions  to  present  to  you  today  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  ask 
those  questions  at  the  present  time,  so  I shall  write  you  a lettei  ancl 
submit  the  questions  to  you,  and  you  may  respond  to  them  at  your 

This  committee  intends  to  have  extensive  hearings.  We  would  like 
to  hold  as  many  as  possible.  I would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Ford  again. 
Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  portion  in  the  bill  that  is  for  distribution  of  the  funds,  subject 
to  10  percent  matching  by  the  States,  states  that  apportioning  criteria 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  shall  include  the  number 
of  individuals  in  the  labor  force,  number  of  unemployed,  and  esti- 
mated number  of  disadvantaged  individuals  in  the  State  as  com- 
pared with  such  individuals  in  the  Nation.  I assume  that  these  two 
previous  criteria  would  be  measured  against  the  total  number  of 
imemployed  in  the  country  and  the  number  in  the  labor  force. 

I assume,  as  we  do  when  we  are  trying  to  work  out  formulas,  that 
you  have  made  some  projection  of  how  this  would  distribute  the 
funds  among  the  several  States. 

Do  you  have  available  to  the  committee  or  could  you  submit  to  the 
committee  your  estimates  of  where  the  money  will  go  and  what  the 
approximate  proportions  or  amounts  are,  assuming  appropriation  at 
the  level  asked  for  in  your  bill.  Where  would  we  distribute  that  money ; 
liow  would  this  formula  as  you  view  it  spread  it  out? 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  could  do  it.  There  are  difficulties  in  doing 
it.  We  need  to  develop  data,  for  example,  on  the  disadvantaged  better 
than  we  now  have.  We  are  working  on  that.  Of  course,  a formula  like 
this  is  designed  to  change  as  circumstances  change  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  . 

So  we  are  a little  hesitant  about  putting  that  kind  of  information 
out  because  if  gives  people  an  idea  of  rigidity ; 

Mr.  Ford.  In  our  experience  this  committee  takes  a beating  on 
formula  as  much  as  anyone  else  because  we  do  try  to  use  the  flexible 
criteria. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  you  can’t  sell  a formula  to  a legislative 
body  like  the  Congress  unless  you  take  the  pragmatic  approach,  being 
able  to  give  some  projection  of  who  gets  what  under  that  formula. 

They  have  some  idea  of  what  they  are  getting  now  and  if  the  formula 
is  going  to  produce  any  drastic  shifts,  it  will  face  some  real  difficulties. 

I personally  think  these  are  the  criteria  that  ought  to  be  the  center 
of  a formula  with  room  for  such  other  things  as  experience  with  edu- 
cational formulas  shows  that  you  have  to  crank  in  because  you  can’t  sit 
here  in  Washington  and  visualize  the  special  problems  all  over  the 
country. 

I would  appreciate  whatever  you  can  give  us  in  the  way  of  a projec- 
tion of  how  this  formla  would  work. 

Secretary  Shultz.  We  will  do  that. 

Mj*.  Daniels.  Mr.  Secretary,  I want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  members  of  my  committee.  I want  to  thank  you  and  Mr. 
Weber  and  Mr.  Lovell  for  giving  us  your  opinions  on  this  legislation. 
The  material  you  submit  will  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  record. 
(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 

The  following  information  regarding  distribution  of  funds  under  the  proposed 
MTA  was  requested  by  Congressman  Ford.  Because  the  specific  method  of 
apportioning  funds  has  not  been  determined,  we  have  used  one  of  the  alternatives 
under  consideration  as  a basis  for  making  the  requested  estimate. 

The  attached  table  presents  an  illustration  of  one  possible  method  of  appor- 
tioning funds  under  the  Manpower  Training  Act-  The  1970  Manpower  budget 
request  was  used  as  the  base  for  the  illustration,  with  75  percent  of  $1,065.7 
million  distributed  among  the  states. 

The  formula  used  for  the  distribution  is  one  of  a number  of  possible  formulas 
under  consideration.  The  primary  difference  in  the  various  formulas  is  in  the 
determination  of  the  numbers  of  disadvantaged.  Since  there  exists  no  statistical 
series  on  the  disadvantaged,  it  is  necessary  to  use  other  indications  as  a proxy, 
such  as  family  income,  number  of  poor  persons,  or  income  tax  data.  Many  of 
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the  factors  considered  provide  an  indication  of  poverty  but  are  of  limited  use 
because  they  are  not  available  on  a current,  regularly  published  basis.  Because 
Of  these  problems,  work  is  continuing  on  the  development  of  a suitable  formula 
and  the  one  used  in  this  illustration  should  not  be  considered  as  necessarily 
representative  of  the  final  formula. 

The  formula  used  in  the  illustration  is  based  on  the  following  factors: 

A.  Average  annual  state  work  force  as  percent  of  the  U.S.  Work  force 

(1968).  ^ , 

B.  Average  annual  state  unemployment  as  percent  of  U.S.  unemployment 

(1908). 

C.  State  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  disadvantaged  persons  as  percent 
of  U.S.  total.  These  estimates  were  prepared  by  state  employment  agencies 
as  part  of  an  experimental  program  to  develop  annual  manpower  planning 
data. 

Factors  A,  B,  and  C were  summed  and  the  total  for  each  state  expressed  as  a 
percent  of  the  U.S.  total  to  yield  the  apportionment  factor. 


TABLE  I.— EXAMPLE  OF  POSSIBLE  APPORTIONMENT  UNDER  PROPOSED  MTA 
USING  SELECTED  FACTORS1 


Apportionment 

factor 

Allocations 

(millions) 

100.  00 

$1,  065.  7 

Alabama... ____ ... 

2. 07 

22. 1 

Alaska 

.23 

2.5 

Arizona. ....... ..... .......... .. 

.67 

7. 1 

Arkansas .... .... ........ 

11.0 

California.  _ ... ........ - 

10. 56 

112.5 

Colorado - ...... 

.87 

9.3 

Connecticut.  _________ ___________ ... 

._  _ 1. 50 

16.0 

Delaware **•  .... 

2.5 

District  of  Columbia,. ... ... .... 

.90 

9.6 

Flo  rid  a.  .... .i__ 

31.2 

Georgia - 

. ..  2.43 

25.9 

Hawaii  _ - 

__  .37  __ 

Idaho ...... ...... ... 

3.5 

5.37 

57.2 

Indiana • — 

Iowa 

1.27 

24.5 

13.5 

Kansas. 

.90 

9.6 

Kentucky.. _- 

1. 33 

14.2 

Louisiana.  

2. 07 

22.1 

Maine - ....... 

.47 

5.0 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

....  1.67 

2. 90 

17.8 

30.9 

Michigan - 

4. 37 

46.6 

Minnesota... 

1.83 

19.5 

Mississippi ... 

1. 10 

11.7 

Mis  so  uri_  

...  _ _ 2.33 

24.8 

Montana _______ 

3.  5 

Nebraska ... 

.53 

5.  6 

Nevada.. 

3.9 

New  Hampshire 

3.2 

N ouj  1 p rsev  

37. 3 

Npw  M pxirn  - _ „ _ 

6.  4 

99.7 

North  Carolina ..... 

28.8 

North  Dakotc  _ - 

3.2 

Ohio - .... 

49.8 

14.  2 

11.7 

57.2 

16.3 

3.2 

21.1 

South  Dakota ________ - - 

Texas .... ...... 

58.  3 

Utah  . 

. 53 

5. 6 

Vermont. ........ _ 

2. 1 

18.9 

Wart  Virginia 

11.4 

22.4 

1.8 

1 Based  on  work  force,  unemployment  and  estimated  numbers  of  disadvantaged  persons. 

Note:  The  apportionment  formula  used  in  this  table  is  one  of  a number  of  alternative  formulas  under  consideration  and 
i s used  for  illustrative  purposes  only. 
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U.8.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  29 , 1970. 

Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  __  . 

Chairman,  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor , Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  : Enclosed  are  our  responses  to  the  questions  submitted 
by  the  Subcommittee  in  your  letter  of  December  10.  I understand  that  a copy  has 
already  been  forwarded  informally  to  your  staff  so  that  you  might  have  the  bene- 
fit of  our  responses  for  the  hearings  currently  underway. 

In  addition,  we  have  enclosed  a copy  of  the  Employment  Service  Task  lorce 
Report  (December  1965),  as  requested  by  Congressman  O’Hara  and  some  il- 
lustrative estimates  of  the  possible  distribution  of  manpower  funds  under  the 
Manpower  Training  Act,  as  requested  by  Congressman  Ford. . 

I wouM  like  to  underscore  the  fact  that  these  budget  estimates  are  merely  il- 
lustrative and  are  based  on  the  FY  1970  budget  request  There  are  several  sig- 
nificant statistical  problems  which  must  be  resolved,  including  how  the  disad- 
vantaged are  to  be  identified  and  what  weights  are  to  be  given  to  the  three- 
apportionment  factors.  Of  course,  the  actual  level  of  Lunds  received  State  by 
State  under  the  Manpower  Training  Act  will  be  governed  far  more  by  the  level 
of  Congressional  appropriations  chan  by  the  apportionment  factors. 

We  have  tried  to  provide  full  answers  to  your  questions  without  oeing  un- 
necessarily exhaustive.  If  there  are  any  points  which  require  further  clarifica- 
tion, please  do  not  hesitate,  to  contact  us. 

Sincerely,  ^ T T 

Malcolm  R.  Lovell,  Jt., 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpoioer  and  Manpower  Administrator. 

Response  to  Questions  Raised  by  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Committee 

on  Education  and  Labor 


Question  Ho.  1.  Under  what  circumstances  could  a Governor  fail  to  establish 
or  designate  a State  Comprehensive  Manpoioer  Agency?  (Sec.  102(a)(1)) 

Answer.  The  proposed  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969  provides  the  States  the 
opportunity  to  plan  and  administer  a comprehensive  manpower  program.  It  does 
not  require  them  to  do  so. 

A basic  objective  of  the  MTA  is  decentralization  of  planning  and  operation  of 
manpower  program':  to  the  States  and  areas.  However,  the  bill  recognizes  that 
existing  institutions  at  the  State  and  local  level  are  not  immediately  adequate* 
to  assume  full  responsibility  for  a program  of  such  vital  concern  to  many  sectors 
of  our  economy,  most  particularly  the  disadvantaged  members  of  the  labor  force. 
Accordingly,  the  bill  proposes  a phased  decentralization  during  which  planning 
and  administrative  capacity  will  be  progressively  developed.  Thus,  a State  can 
decide  that  it  will  not  participate  in  the  decentralized  administration  of  man- 
power programs  at  all ; it  can  participate  at  the  first  25%  level  \ or  it  can  move 
toward  full  participation  by  establishing  a State  comprehensive  manpower 
agency  and  meeting  the  other  requirements  for  phase  2 and  ultimately  phase  3 
decentralization.  In  any  circumstance  where  the  State  does  not  put  into  place  the 
necessary  institutional  reforms  to  participate  fully  in  management  of  the  decen- 
tralized program,  the  Department  of  Labor  will  administer  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  that  State  (or  the  balance  not  administered  by  the  State)  in  a manner 
comparable  to  that  through  which  the  present  manpower  programs  are  now 

Question  No.  2.  It  is  not  inconsistent  to  deny  the  Governor  two-thirds  of  his  al- 
lotted fund  for  failing  to  designate  a Comprehensive  Manpower  Agency;  then 
permit  payment  of  25%  of  the  allotment  after  the  Secretary  and  Governor  have 
designated  a State  agency  to  administer  the  State  plan?  (Sec.  103  (a) ) Shouldn't 
either  the  incentive  he  offered  to  the  Governor  to  create  a Comprehensive  Man- 
power Agency,  with  funds  denied  if  one  is  not  established,  or  there  should  be  no 
requirement  at  all  concerning  the  designation  of  the  State  agency? 

Answer.  The  three-stage  decentralization  process  envisioned  in  the  proposed 
MTA  recognizes  that  there  will  be  different  situations  in  the  different  States. 
The  MTA  seeks  a major  restructuring  of  State  agency  responsibilities  in  the 
manpower  field,  as  well  as  development  of  effective  local  manpower  institutions. 
This  is  a long-term  process.  Providing  an  opportunity  to  the  States  to  participate 
directly  in  the  administrative  control  of  the  manpower  programs  at  a modest 
level  in  the  beginning  (albuit  at  a level  higher  than  the  current  fragmented  pro- 
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grams  provide)  is  a calculated  step  to  help  the  States  begin  to  develop  the  kind 
of  manpower  planning  and  administrative  ca^mrty  require  oyer  tw0. 

FSTf  Sapp^donTentThen^  accomplishes  the  organizationa^reforms  in 

“ontrSf  u thftot'S”? a?«StSfffimPp«0?S“SCeW»5fl  to  the  loos-ton 

them  and  oftlnng  meaningful  incentives  to  secure  the  changes  required. 

Zestin  g S General  thrust  of  the  legislation  is  to  provide  for  greater  State 
.££*£&  *>  nrmcm-  ?o,r,r,  set.  »«<•> "ff*  "■*?“£■ % 
pry, nr  to  submit  the  State  plan  he  develops  to  the  Secretary  jor 

mT°Ze%he  MTA°seeks  to  establish  in  the  manpower  field,  a new  concept  of 
State  Provides  for  significant  State  and  lo cal  Mm 

, control  over  allocation  of  resources  and  performance  of  services  but  >v 
al“o  m-esei-ves  efiective  Federal  stewardship.  Accordingly,  the  Act  reserves  ulta- 
Flnic  TTcfleral  control  over  program  content  both  to  assure  that  State  and  local 

nLlrnm  The  State  and  local  authorities  would  fill  in  this  framework  and  would 
P i Vncv.voFrams  This  is  unlike  the  present  varied  operations  m which 
StSe^and^local'5 au^o  rides’  Relationships  to  the  Federal . Government,  where 

projec^basis^Th^'proimse^  ^han^g^w^uliF^siF^^intially'^Fncreas^the^S^e  and 

jSIs?2ks»  rSSS 

11  Answer  Section  1OT  specifies  that  participants  in  MTA  programs  are  to  be 
‘‘unemploved  lmderemployed,  low  income,  or  otherwise  disadvantaged  persons 
16  veTs  of  ie“r over  who  are  not  adequately  prepared  for  suitable  employment 
Fn  fheir  area  of  residence:  Except  that  the  Secretary  may  authorize  the  partici- 
pation of  other  persons  . . .”  State  plans  and  area  plans  included  in  tbm  wovM 
he  reauired  to  serve  only  those  individuals  specified  as  eligible  in  Section  107, 

, ^ ,.hp  Secretary  authorizes,  in  advance,  other  persons  to  be  considered  eligi- 
2 f0Sr  specific^ ^purpos^  iF  order  to  achieve  efficient  utilization  of  manpower  re- 
sources  The  vehicle  for  such  advance  authorization  by  the  Secretary  of  othe 
individuals  deemed  to  be  eligible  would  be  the  annual  planning  SaUunderdmel 
hv  the  Secretary  and  issued  to  States  and  areas  in  accordance  with  Which  their 
FLnrahSe  i manpower  plans  would  be  developed.  In  some  instances  it  is  con- 
ceivable  that  the  Secretary  would  approve  a State  plan  which  makes  provision 
S approve  justification)  for  providing  manpower  services  to  some  persons 
not  established  in  advance  as  among  the  eligible  inffividuals. 

Question  No  5 The  legislation  provides  in  Section  102  {a ) {%)  rnor  oreo  z * 

*»d  not  included  in  State 

Fm/M  hp  to  included  if  the  prime  sponsor  requested  and  obtained  the  determina 
mn  of  tl  e Setary  VfterconsuUation  with  the  Governor)  that  the  area  plan 
S ZSStat  «*th  thi  reqmreucte  of  SMIm  W °f  the  AC. 
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(a*)  Could  this  possibly  provide  for  an  effective  means  of  bypassing  State 
Manpower  officials , so  that  the  program  would  be  developed  directly  as  a result  of 
consultations  between  local  and  Federal  government? 

(b)  If  a local  area  did  appeal  over  the  head  of  a Governor,  is  it  very  realistic 
to  expect  that  appeals  to  the  Secretary  would  be  approved , or  that  the  Secretary 
would  withhold  funds? 

Theoretically , the  Secretary  holds  reserve  power,  but  the  thrust  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  turn  power  over  to  the  State  and  local  areas. 

(<?)  What  happens  if  a mayor  ivants  a program , and  the  Governor  doesn't  and 
they  can't  settle — who  wins?  Or  if  the  mayor  of  a city  wants  a particular  plan , 
and  the  mayors  of  the  surrounding  suburbs  do  not? 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  have  to  intervene  to  settle  these  disputes 
ivould  it  not  malce  for  greater  inefficiency  in  program  administration  and  greater 
involve  men  t on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government ? 

Answer,  (a)  This  provision  is  designed  to  give  the  area  prime  sponsor  (Mayor) 
the  right  to  a hearing  at  the  Federal  level  if  his  plan  is  not  included  in  the  State 
plan,  or  really  if  the  State  plan  modifies  in  an  unacceptable  way  his  area  plan. 
The  language  requires  the  Secretary  to  consult  with  the  Governor  in  making  his 
determination  on  the  Mayor’s  appeal.  Thus  this  section  would  involve  consulta- 
tion with  both  parties  and  combines  the  prime  sponsor’s  right  to  a fair  hearing  at 
all  levels  with  the  negotiations  with  the  Governor  designed  to  result  in  agreement 
on  what  should  be  in  the  State  plan  as  finally  approved.  Clearly,  the  intent  is 
not  to  bypass  State  officials. 

(5)  The  purpose  of  the  local  area  appeal  is  to  provide  an  avenue  for  the  area 
prime  sponsor  to  seek  redress  if  the  State  plan  as  submitted  by  the  Governor 
includes  provisions  which  would  be  inimical  to  the  sound  conduct  of  the  area 
manpower  program  in  the  eyes  of  the  area  sponsor.  In  exercising  his  power  to 
approve  the  State  plan,  the  Secretary  would  be  governed  by  his  best  judgment  as 
to  what  the  most  effective  program  would  be  given  the  manpower  facts,  area  and 
State  priorities,  and  proposed  deployment  of  resources  which  constitute  the  issue. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Secretary  would  use  his  authority  to  assist  the  Governor 
and  the  Mayor  to  reach  an  accommodation  on  the  manner  in  which  best  to  deploy 
manpower  resources  available  for  the  area’s  programs.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  un- 
realistic to  expect  that  the  Secretary  would  approve  all  or  parts  of  the  area  plan. 
One  of  the  significant  features  of  the  bill  is  that  the  Secretary  would  not  have  to 
withhold  all  the  funds  from  the  State  and/or  the  area  and  stall  the  whoie  de- 
centralized program  while  one  particular  aspect  of  the  State/area  plan  was  bemg 
questioned.  The  line  item  veto  provision  affords  the  Secretary  the  opportunity  of 
approving  the  balance  of  the  plan  while  withholding  approval  and  funds  for  that 
part  or  parts  of  any  plan  that  is  not  presented  in  a satisfactory  and  approvable 
manner.  It  is  certainly  realistic  to  anticipate  the  exercise  of  such  line  item  veto 
and  partial  withholding  of  funds. 

(c)  The  powers  reserved  to  the  Secretary  to  operate  the  program  within  any 
jurisdiction  in  the  event  that  an  approvable  plan  cannot  be  developed  will  be  a 
powerful  incentive  for  the  several  parties  mentioned  to  come  to  an  amicable 
agreement  for  only  then  will  any  of  them  secure  direct  participation  in  adminis- 
tering the  manpower  program.  We  do  not  believe  that  Mayors  and  Governors  will 
be  in  disagreement  in  any  substantial  number  of  cases  or  that  participating 
Mayors  will  not  be  able  to  plan  effectively  for  the  general  good  of  the  area. 

The  Federal  Government  is  one  of  the  parties  in  the  program  and  its  role  is  as  a 
partner  with  certain  specific  powers  under  Section  102(a)  (2)  to  prevent  a dead- 
lock. The  very  existence  of  explicit  authority  of  this  kind  will  do  much  to  assure 
State/local  Agreement  in  order  to  preclude  its  use. 

Question  No.  6.  Prime  sponsor  (Sec.  102(a)  (2) ) designated  either  by  Governor , 
or  unit  of  local  general  government  representing  75%  of  the  population. 

(a)  Section  102(a)  (2) — requires  the  identity  of  the  prime  sponsor  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Is  this  not  providing  the  Secretary 
with  substantial  control  over  what  ivould  otherwise  be  a matter  of  local 
determination? 

(b)  Section  102(a)(2) — the  legislation  states  that  in  designating  the  prime 
sponsor,  the  Governor  would  consider  the  following  criteria:  “ distribution  of 
population,  work  force,  and  disadvantaged  persons  in  the  area What  assurances 
have  you  that  these  criteria  will  be  considered , and  once  considered , not  rejected? 
Shouldn't  it  be  made  mandatory  that  these  criteria  be  represen  ted  in  the  selection 
of  the  prime  sponsor,  or  have  no  criteria  at  all? 
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(c)  Section  104(a)  (4) — area  advisory  body  would  be  established  by  the  prime 
sponsor  or  by  the  highest  official  of  the  unit  of  local  government  in  the  SMS  A or 
other  appropriate  area  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  for  the  same  official  from  the  unit  of  local  government  to  serve  as  both 
area  advisory  body  member  and  prime  sponsor  ( legislation  states  on  p.  16,  lines 
4-1:  uThe  highest  appropriate  elected  executive  official  of  each  unit  of  local 
government  served  by  an  advisory  body  or  their  designees  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  members  of  the  advisory  body”.) 

id)  Both  the  prune  sponsor,  designated  by  the  Governor  or  nominated  by  a 
unit  of  local  government , and  the  area  advisory  body,  established  by  the  prime 
sponsor  or  unit  of  local  general  government  do  not  have  to  have  members  of  the 
community,  the  poor , etc.,  among  their  representation.  Are  they  not  quite  removed 
from  the  community  that  they  are  to  serve f 

Answer,  (a)  The  overall  objective  of  the  proposed  MTA  as  indicated  elsewhere 
is  to  establish  a new  type  of  Federal-State-loeal  grant-in-aici  program  the  identify- 
ing features  of  which  are  State  and  local  discretion  and  administrative  control 
subject  to  the  exercise  of  Federal  stewardship.  Accordingly,  the  answer  is  that 
the  Secretary  would  have  substantial  ultimate  control  over  the  designation  of  local 
prime  sponsors  parallel  to  the  ultimate  control  of  most  other  judgmental  matters 
not  specifically  prescribed  in  the  statute.  For  example,  the  Secretary  would  be 
constrained  just  as  is  the  Governor  to  accept  the  designation  of  a local  prime  spon- 
sor when  the  heads  of  local  governments  representing  75%  of  the  population  of  an 
area  are  in  accord  on  the  identity  of  their  prime  sponsor. 

(b ) The  language  in  question  is  admittedly  weak,  i.e.,  the  word  “consider”.  The 
intern,  is  that  the  Secretary  would  exercise  his  discretion  to  withhold  approval  of 
a State  plan  in  which  the  designation  of  the  local  prime  sponsor  did  not  follow 
the  distribution  of  population,  work  force,  and  disadvantaged  persons  in  the  area 
unless  there  were  other  overriding  considerations.  It  would  be  much  preferable 
to  retain  the  criteria  rather  than  abandon  them,  and  if  necessary,  to  strengthen 
them  while  still  allowing  some  administrative  discretion  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  It  would  be  possible  for  the  same  official  body  from  a uait  of  iocal  govern- 
ment to  serve  on  (not  “as”)  the  area  advisory  body  while  being  the  prime  sponsor. 
The  intent  of  the  language  quoted  in  the  question  is  to  assure  all  those  units  of 
local  general  government  in  the  area  covered  by  a prime  sponsor  who  are  not 
designated  as  the  prime  sponsor  an  equitable  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
planning  and  oversight  of  the  area’s  comprehensive  manpower  program. 

(d)  Both  the  State  comprehensive  manpower  planning  organization  and  the 
area  comprehensive  manpower  planning  advisory  bodies  must  have  representa- 
tion from  the  community,  the  poor,  clients  to  be  served,  etc.  The  intent  of  the 
language  is  to  make  these  bodies  representative  of  the  communities  that  they  are 
to  serve,  not  to  isolate  them  from  the  communities.  Thus,  the  State  manpower 
planning  agency  will  have  representation  from  area  agencies  and  interested  client 
groups  including,  among  others,  prime  sponsors,  local  comprehensive  manpower 
planning  agencies,  and  typical  client  groups  including  low  income. groups  to  be 
served  by  the  programs  (Section  104(a)  (3) ).  Area  advisory  bodies  shall  include 
corresponding  representation  (Section  104(a)  (4) ).  Further,  inclusion  of  low  in- 
come groups  in  planning  and  evaluation  of  State  and  area  programs  is  specifically 
required  under  Section  104(a)  (6). 

Question  No.  7.  The  Community  Action  Agencies — what  is  their  status?  They 
could  participate,  but  legally  they  have  no  position  or  role  under  the  legislation. 
Couldn't  a State  abolish  them  by  simply  not  funding  their  programs? 

Answer.  Community  Action  Agencies  may  participate  in  the  following  ways  : 

1.  A public  CAA  may  be  a prime  sponsor  if  designated  by  the  local  unit  of 
government  named  by  the  Governor. 

2.  A private  CAA  may  be  a prime  sponsor  if  the  heads  of  local  government 
representing  75%  of  the  population  in  the  program  area  agree.  As  a prime  sponsor, 
the  CAA  would  have  responsibility  for  planning,  administering  or  providing  for 
the  administration  of  area  programs  and  establishing  area  (local)  comprehensive 
manpower  planning  advisory  bodies.  Section  104(a)  (4). 

3.  A CAA  may  as  a delegate  agency,  provide  services  and  facilities  in  local 
manpower  programs,  either  with  or  without  reimbursement  Section  102(a)  (1). 

4.  CAA’s,  could  receive  funds  directly  from  Secretary  to  provides  services: 

(a)  where  a State  has  not  developed  a comprehensive  manpower  planning 

capability  or  failed  to  establish  a comprehensive  manpower  agency. 
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(&)  where  a State  is  not  in  compliance  with  its  approved  comprehensive 

aState  has  failed  to  meet  exemplary  perform^ce  standards,^^ 

(d)  for  experimental  and  demonstration  programs  (Title  III,  c i . 

(b) ),  or  as  a part  of  the  Secretary’s  discretionary  funds  (20  percent)  under 

SeCoin°sis6tentdwith  the  overall  intent  of  the  New  Federialism  however  they 
would  not  be  mandated  a specific  role  under  the  legislition.  It  would  not  seem 
possible  for  a State  (or  an  area  prime  sponsor)  to  abolish  any  CAA  by  not 
utilizing  them  in  the  conduct  of  manpower  programs  inasmucn  as  Saancjal 
support  for  the  basic  CAA  organization  structure  comes  from  the  Office  of 
EMnomicOpportunity,  not  the  Department  of  Labor’s  manpower  program. 

It  is  assumed  that  where  CAA’s  can  make  a positive  contribution  to  any  aspect 
of  manpower  programs  they  would  be  called  upon  by  State  and/or  area  prime 
sponsors  to  do  so.  In  addition,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  CAA  s may  in  many 
circumstances  be  the  vehicle  for  providing  the  participation  required  for  rep- 
resentatives of  the  poor  in  planning,  monitoring,  and  evaluating  manpower  pi  o 

giams  as  the 'state  manpower  planning  organization.  Sectionl04(  a ) (3)  (c ) . 

On  local  area  planning  advisory  bodies.  Section  104(a)  (4).  (State  and 
local  planning  bodies  will  receive  support  for  independent  staff.) 

In  planning  and  evaluation  of  State  and  area  (local)  programs  estab- 
lished by  the  Act— Section  104(a)  (6)  ; also  participation  in  the  evaluation 
of  all  programs  and  a ctivities  of  the  Act.  Section  304. 

In  addition  DOL  interprets  Section  603  to  provide  for  representation 
of  the  poor  on  the  Regional  and  National  Manpower  Advisory  Committees 

O a1  ^What  kind  of  assurances  do  you  lime  that  local  successful 
programs  often ■ developed  over  the  objections  of  City  Hall , or  State  officials, 
would  be  retained?  A Governor  could  fall  to  fund  a program  even  if  it  were 

5 " Answer.  The  initial  selection  of  programs  to  be  provided  in  an  area  or  State 
plan  will  be  the  decision  of  the  prime  sponsors  and  planning  council  and 
planning  advisory  body.  No  100%  assurances  can  be  given  that  on-gomg 
programs  will  be  continued  under  the  new  prime  sponsor.  However,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  cases,  the  prime  sponsor 
will  be  every  bit  as  concerned  as  we  are  with  seeing  quality  maniK>wer 
programs  operated  which  are  effective  in  meeting  client’s  needs,  i^empiary 
performance  standards  will  help  meet  this  objective.  ^en  too  the  member- 
ship of  both  the  planning  council  and  advisory  body  includes  representatives 
of  groups  to  be  served.  It  is  felt  that  these  influences  will  oe  sufficient  to 
assure  that  successful  programs  are  retained. 

Finally,  the  State  and  area  are  required  to  operate  under  a plan  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  Successful  local  programs  could  not  be  omitted  from  such 
a'  plan  without  questions  being  raised  by  the  Federal  Government  as  to  the 
reasons.  If  there  is  no  good  reason  to  exclude  any  given  program,  it  would 
probably  be  included  in  the  approved  plan  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary 
and  once  Included  the  Governor  or  area  prime  sponsor  could  not  withhold 

funding  aribitrarily.  , , , 

Question  No.  9.  In  designating  the  SMSA,  nr  other  area  where  a suburb 
comprised  a good  percentage  of  that  area,  couldn’t  political  fights  arise  be- 
tween  the  local  governments  in  choosing  the  prime  sponsor?  _ . 

Answer.  Under  the  provisions  of  Section  102(a)(2)  it  is  expected  that 
in  most  instances  Governors,  in  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  pop- 
ulation, work  force,  and  disadvantaged  persons  within  the  SMSA,  would 
desi'mate  the  Mayor  of  the  central  city  as  prime  sponsor  for  the  area  (or  at 
least  tb at  major  portion  of  the  SMSA  most  suitable  for  sound  manpower 
programming).  Only  where  there  is  substantial  concensus  among  most  units 
of  local  government  on  some  other  prime  sponsor,  for  example  an  area-v  ide 
CAA  or  Council  of  Governments,  would  the  “75  percent  rule”  be  exercised. 

Where  more  than  one  governmental  body  is  involved  in  choosing  the  prime 
sponsor  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  initial  disagreement.  However, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  between  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  au- 
thorities involved,  reasonable  compromises  could  not  be  reached.  As  indicated 
above  the  MTA  seeks  to  provide  a system  to  incentives  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  State  and  local  manpower  institutions  through 
which  to  run  a decentralized  program.  The  incentive  offered  is  substantial 
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State  and  local  governmental  participation  in  the  planning  and  administra- 
tion of  manpower  programs  funded  by  Federal  resources.  The  penalty  for 
not  reaching  reasonable  cooperative  arrangements  at  the  State  and  area  level 
is  the  withholding  of  decentralized  control  over  the  Federal  re®ouf^s* 
lieve  that  with  the  judicious  application  of  this  incentive  and  the  potential 
presence  of  the  Federal  Government  at  the  bargaining  table,  reasonable  ac- 
commodation to  the  substantive  interests  of  all  parties  can  be  anticipated. 

Question  No.  JO.  Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  Employment  Services 
of  the  State  ivould  take  over  the  operational  and  nnancial  responsibility  of  man- 
power programs.  What  assurances  have  yon  that  they  will  be  equipped,  staffed 
or  responsive  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  poor,  unemployed  and  under- 

^Ansvver.  The  basic  premise  underlying  the  question  is  mistaken.  The  question 
suggests  that  the  Employment  Service  pure  and  simple  would  “take  over  man- 
power programs  under  the  MTA.  Under  the  MTA,  the  planning,  evaluation,  and 
oversight  of  operations  of  manpower  programs  would  be  brought  imder  the 
effective  control  of  the  Governors  and  the  Mayors.  Section  104(a)  (3)  specifically 
authorizes  the  Governor’s  revision  of  and  requires  his  concurrence  on  plans 
under  which  Federal  funds  are  to  support  manpower  training  programs  and  re- 
lated employability  development  services  before  they  are  subnutted  to  1 edera 
agencies  for  funding.  The  vehicle  for  helping  the  Governor  review  and  revise 
such  plans  is  the  State  manpower  planning  organization  which  is  responsible 
for  putting  plans  of  the  several  State  agencies  together  into  a comprehensive 
manpower  plan  for  the  State  and  advising  the  Governor  on  revisions  needed  in 
component  program  plans  to  achieve  a comprehensive  State  plan.  Area  Mi  A 
plans  are  to  be  prepared  by  the  area  prime  sponsw  i.e.  Mayor  with  the  advice 
of  an  area  manpower  advisory  body  (Section  102(a)(2))-  At  both  State  and 

area  levels,  these  bodies  have  meaningful  oversight  roles.  . .. 

In  any  event,  the  Employment  Service  in  recent  years  has  begun  significant 
reforms  which  will  better  equip  it  to  carry  out  its  potential  responsibilities 
under  the  Manpower  Training  Act.  As  a deliverer  of  manpower  services  to 
various  anti-povertv  programs  the  Employment  Service  has  found  it  necessary 
to  redirect  its  efforts  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged.  There  haver 
been  changes  in  staffing  patterns  of  State  Employment  Service  agencies,  mclua- 
ins  increased  representation  of  minority  groups,  to  enhance  the  ability  of  these 
agencies  to  serve  the  disadvantaged.  More  services  are  being  provided  to  the 
disadvantaged— counseling,  outreach,  job  development,  etc.— in  order  to  relate 
them  to  work  and  to  provide  the  necessary  follow  through. 

In  addition,  use  is  being  made  of  modern  techniques  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion The  vse  of  computers  has  been  introduced,  and  the  job  bank  has  been 
developed  to  provide  a more  effective  communication  network  between  local 
offices  and  cooperating  agencies  for  use  of  the  Employment  Service  in  providing 
to  the  job  seeker  either  a job  or  a training  opportunity.  . 

The  use  of  computers  relieves  the  specialist  from  many  routine  clerical  func- 
tions associated  with  his  particular  job,  thus  allowing  him  to  give  more  intensive 
personalized  employability  services  to  disadvantaged  applicants.  The  total  system 
is  being  drawn  closer  together  a; id  tied  to  a funding  method  that  places  respon- 
sibility on  local  management  for  goal  accomplishment. 

What  the  MTA  proposes  is  that  the  State  Employment  Service  would  be 
absorbed  into  a larger  comprehensive  agency  with  a variety  of  other  manpower 
concerns.  Such  agency,  under  the  effective  control  of  the  Governor,  would  be 
less  parochial  in  outlook  than  any  existing  State  agency.  This  approach  is  part 
of  the  strategy  of  relying  upon  but  bringing  about  fundamental  changes  in 
existing  manpower  institutions  to  the  end  that  they  are  fully  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  clients  served,  as  well  as  the  larger  community. 

Section  102(a)  (1)  establishes  that  the  State  Comprehensive  Manpower  Agency, 
not  the  State  Employment  Service,  shall  have  operational  and  financial  respon- 
sibility for  manpower  programs.  By  statute  the  comprehensive  manpower  agency 
must  include  the  Employment  Service,  the  unemployment  compensation  agency, 
agencies  administering  MTA-funded  programs,  and  State-funded  manpower  agen- 
cies. However,  the  State  can  choose  to  broaden  the  composition  of  the  compre- 
hensive manpower  agency  by  incorporating  the  vocational  education  agency,  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency,  the  welfare  agency,  and  a variety  of  other 
manpower-related  programs  into  the  CMA.  . . _ , 

Within  the  comprehensive  manpower  agency  the  Employment  Service  should 
play  a prominent  role.  It  can  be  expected  to  be  a major  deliverer  of  manpower 
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service^  through  the  requirement  the  Act  places  upon  the  comprehensive  man- 
power agency  to  utilize  fully  the  services  and  facilities  of  existing  agencies 
and  programs.  However,  the  Employment  Service  will  carry  out  whatever 
appropriate  role  is  assigned  it  within  the  comprehensive  manpower  agency 
under  the  State’s  reorganization  plan. 

In  the  final  analysis,  evaluation  of  performance  of  the  comprehensive  man- 
power agency,  using  the  performance  standards  required  by  the  statute,  will 
assure  that  the  agency  focuses  its  best  efforts  on  serving  the  poor,  unemployed, 
and  under  employed. 

Question  No . 11.  The  legislation  provides  under  Section  rt02  (4)  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  give  information  concerning  manpower  needs  and  resources  to  private 
job  placement  agencies.  Considering  that  they  charge  a fee  for  the  services  they 
render , wouldn't  it  be  unfair  to  make  the  unemployed  pay  for  a program  set  up 
to  benefit  them , and  at  the  same  time  have  a private  agency  make  a profit  for 
icork  done  by  the  Federal  Government?  Shouldn't  this  be  changed  to  private  nonr 
profit  organization? 

Answer.  A basic  premise  of  the  Act,  and  particularly  Section  402,  is  to 
mobilize,  and  use,  every  available  resource  and  modern  technology  to  assure  ef- 
fective operation.  "We  would  expect  that  to  be  qualified  to  participate,  any  agency 
including  accredited  private  employment  agencies  would  be  required  to  contrib- 
ute in  the  input  of  job  openings  to  the  job  bank  system  as  well  as  to  partake 
of  its  informational  benefits.  We  agree  with  the  concept  that  unemployed  per- 
sons should  not  be  required  to  pay  a fee  to  a private  agency  if  a suitable  job 
placement  is  made  as  a result  of  that  agency’s  participation  in  the  job  bank. 

Question  No.  12.  How  do  you  work  supportive  services  into  the  computerized 
job  bank  system  under  Title  IV?  What  assurances  have  you  made  that  employ- 
ment services  won't  become  too  depersonalized  as  a result  of  computerization  and 
therefore  discourage  the  disadvantaged  from  seeking  them? 

Answer.  The  computerized  job  banks  system  under  Title  IV  is  a system  of  us- 
ing electronic  equipment  to  match  job  requirements  and  applicant  qualifications. 
Supportive  services  are  not  involved  at  this  “file  search”  stage.  The  equipment 
is  capable  of  performing  routine  clerical  tasks  quickly  and  accurately.  By  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  time  staff  must  spend  on  Clerical  tasks,  staff  time  is  freed  to 
give  more  personalized  service  and  thus  encourage  the  disadvantaged  to  seek 
such  service.  Thus,  the  installation  of  the  computerized  job  bank  system  is  viewed 
as  a necessary  element  in  achieving  the  fundamental  restructuring  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service  local  offices.  Far  from  depersonalizing  services  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  automated  capacity  will  help  provide  personalized  services  to  them. 
Under  the  model  local  office  system  now  being  installed  on  a pilot  basis  in  ten 
offices,  the  new  system  will  provide  services  to  applicants  at  three  levels,  geared 


to  the  individuals’  differing  needs  : 

Job-ready  applicants  receive  the  first  level  of  service.  This  includes  as- 
sistance in  selecting  suitable  job  openings  from  an  inventory  of  job  oppor- 
tunities. Individuals  will  be  expected  to  make  these  selections  largely  on  a 
self-help  basis,  however. 

Applicants  who  are  job  ready  but  have  special  problems  (owing,  for  ex- 
ample, to  their  race,  age,  physical  handicaps,  or  the  particular  kinds  of 
jobs  in  which  they  are  interested)  receive  an  intermediate  level  of  service. 
This  includes  interviewing,  vocational  counseling,  aptitude  or  proficiency 
testing,  and  job  development,  as  appropriate.  In  this  group,  as  in  the  first 
one,  applicants  will  have  considerable  responsibility  for  helping  themselves 
and  making  decisions  about  the  services  they  need. 

Disadvantaged  applicants  receive  the  third  level  of  service — the  indepth 
services  provided  for  in  the  Employability  Development  Model. 

The  employability  development  team  concept  thus  will  be  the  activity  to  which 
most  of  the  personalized  staff  time  will  be  devoted. 

Question  No.  13.  What  would  be  the  criteria  for  exemplary  standards  as  stated 
in  Section  102(2)  (b)? 

Answer.  The  proposed  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  where  relevant,  promulgate  standards  it  exemplary  performance 
which  shall  relate  to  (a)  planning  for  the  allocation  of  resources,  (b)  program 
effectiveness,  \c)  and  efficiency  and  economy,  including  unit  costs,  in  carrying 
out  such  programs.  It  is  clear  that  such  standards  must  be  objective  and  ex- 
pressed and  applied  in  absolute  terms. 
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Preliminary  work  on  the  standards  is  in  process  and  will  be  pushed  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  listing  that  follows  is  no  more  than  indicative  of  the 
range  of  variables  that  must  be  consolidated  and  quantified.  Much  work  remains 
to  be  done  before  we  can  fix  upon  precise  standards,  test  their  feasibility,  assign 
weights,  and  propose  them  for  adoption  and  promulgation. 

I.  Standards  for  planning : 

(a)  Reflects  national  goals  in  State  plans. 

( b ) Reflects  needs  and  particular  circumstances  of  the  State. 

(e)  Data  used  are  adequate.  (Authentic,  relevant  and  reliable) 

(d)  Technical  reliability  of  projections. 

( e ) Describes/indicates  the  management  and  training  processes  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

(/)  Includes  an  appropriate  expenditure  schedule  and  operations  time- 
table. 

II.  Standards  of  program  effectiveness  : 

(a)  Conformity  of  clientele  served  to  that  described  in  the  plan. 

(b)  Number  of  enrollees  entering  employment. 

(c)  Change  in  earnings  pre-  and  post-training  in  relation  to  the  clientele 
served. 

(d)  Other  significant  and  measurable  outcomes,  e.g., 

(i)  Number  enrollees  returned  to  school, 

(ii)  Reduction  in  welfare  dependency, 

(e)  Holding  power  of  program  in  relation  to  clientele  served  (dropouts). 

(/)  Proportion  of  those  served  to  the  estimate  of  need  contained  in  the 

plan. 

(g)  The  mix  and  levels  of  services  actually  provided  by  category  of  per- 
sons served  and  the  estimated  costs  and  benefits  obtained  from  each  such 
service. 

(ft)  Estimates  of  the  number  of  persons  who  will  need  services,  by  years 
for  the  next  five  years,  and  the  level  of  resources  required  to  serve  them. 

III.  Standards  of  efficiency  and  economy: 

(a)  Participation  rates,  i.e.,  eificiency  in  keeping  authorized  training  slots 
filled. 

(b)  Enrollee  “turn-over”  rates  (in  programs  funded  under  the  “slot”  con- 
cept). 

( c)  Ratio  of  reported  costs  to  obligations. 

id)  Efficiency  in  use  of  availatle  funds  as  reflected  by  enrollment  rates/ 
levels. 

(e)  Ratio  of  overhead  costs  to  tniining  and  allowance  costs. 

(/)  Costs  of  supportive  services  by  component,  at  least  for  “benchmark” 
occupations  and/or  client  groups. 

(p)  Ratio  of  actual  to  planned  obligations  and  expenditures. 

(ft)  Ratio  of  deobligations  to  obligations. 

Question  No.  Uf.  The  legislation  states  in  Sectio7i  102  {a)  (1)  that  the  Secre- 
tary, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  may  refuse  a State  its 
grant  because  it  has  failed  to  include  in  its  comprehensive  manpower  agency \ 
those  agencies  administering  programs  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  or 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  "Under  what  circumstances  would  a State  fail 
to  include  these  agencies,  and  why  would  failure  to  include  these  two  "be  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  not  giving  a State  its  grants 

Answer.  The  language  in  Section  102(a)(1)  concerning  the  inclusion  of  voca- 
tional education  or  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  in  the  comprehensive 
manpower  agency  effectively  leaves  the  matter  to  the  State.  Clearly,  both  pro- 
grams provide  some  fundamental  services  closely  related  to,  if  not  in  some  in- 
stances at  least,  identical  with  so-called  manpower  services.  Accordingly,  they 
should  be  utilized  by  the  comprehensive  manpower  agency  if  only  on  a purchase 
of  service  basis  as  would  be  required  by  the  Act.  The  language  in  the  bill  is 
designed  to  say  to  the  States  (1)  consider  carefully  the  inclusion  of  agencies 
administering  vocational  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  compre- 
hensive manpower  agency,  (2)  if  you  decide  not  to  do  so  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  not  for  that  reason  deny  recognition  of  the  comprehensive  manpower  agency 
and  consequent  denial  of  a 66%%  grant,  (3)  if  you  decide  to  include  one  or 
both,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  may  not  veto  that  decision,  and  (4)  in  the  last 
analysis  the  only  way  a State  may  be  required  to  include  one  or  the  other  pro- 
grams in  the  comprehensive  manpower  agency  is  when  both  the  Secretary  of 
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Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  conclude  that  it  is  imperative  that  such  pro- 
gram be  included,  given  the  total  circumstances  in  that  particular  State.  A main 
concern  of  the  MTA  is  to  develop  a significant  degree  of  comprehensiveness  in 
the  “manpower  programs  and  program  components”  administrative  structure  of 
the  State  government.  There  may  be  instances  in  which  the  only  way  such  com- 
prehensiveness can  be  achieved  in  a given  State  is  to  include  one  of  the  agencies 
administering  either  of  the  above  programs. 

Question  No.  VI.  The  legislation  states  in  Section  102(a)  (1)  that  the  States 
comprehensive  manpower  agency”  shall  conform  to  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  plan  ( including  methods  relating  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a merit  basis  ...”  Does  that  section  per- 
tain to  civil  service , or  other  standards  of  merit , such  as  the  State's , Governor's 
Planning  Agency's , competitive  exam ? Would  the  State's  plan  contain  the  cri- 
teria for  perso?i?iel  sta?i  dardsf 

Answer.  Presently  the  function  of  prescribing  merit  system  standards  under 
Title  III  and  Title  DC  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act, 
is  vested  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  This  power  of  prescribing  standards  would 
continue  under  the  proposed  Manpower  Training  Act.  The  actual  operation  of  a 
merit  system  and  its  standards  has  been,  and  under  the  MTA  would  be  performed 
by  the  States  (consistent  with  each  State’s  Personnel  Act),  such  legislation  being 
in  agreement  with  the  federally  prescribed  standards.  The  State’s  plan  would 
contain  the  statement  that  proposed  personnel  standards  for  the  State’s  compre- 
hensive manpower  agency  are  in  accord  with  the  State  Personnel  Act. 

Question  No.  16.  In  designating  the  prime  sponsor  and  area  advisory  body 
(Section  102(a) , 10i(o)  (.//))  reference  is  made  to  the  highest  appropriate  elected 
official  of  a unit  or  units  of  local  general  government.  Who  decides  who  is  appro- 


priate, and  what  are  the  criteria ? . 

Answer  References  in  Sections  102  and  104  are  to  the  “highest  appropriate 
elected  executive  official”.  The  language  thus  is  the  general  language  needed  to 
identify  the  elected  executive  head  of  local  government  which  will  be  a different 
officer  in  various  local  jurisdictions — Mayors,  county  executives,  etc.  The  regula- 
tions authorized  by  Section  607  would  establish  the  ground  rules  for  determining 
who  the  elected  executive  head  of  local  government  is  in  particular  circum- 
stances. As  concerns  the  question  of  which  elected  executive  among  several  in  a 
metropolitan  area  is  the  appropriate  one,  the  criteria  to  be  used  would  relate 
primarily  to  the  number  of  'persons  in  the  labor  force  and  the  number  of  disad- 
vantaged persons  residing  within  the  jurisdictions  of  the  several  local  govern- 
ments. In  general  that  unit  of  local  government  with  the  largest  “target 
population”  would  be  the  appropriate  elected  official. 

Question  No.  If.  Title  II  cantahis  some  amendments  in  reference  to  the  Job 
Corps.  What  are  the  specific  plans  for  the  Job  Corps  program?  What  changes  do 
you  forsee  in  its  operation  as  part  of  the  Manpower  Training  Act? 

What  are  your  specific  plans  for  the  Job  Corps ? 

Answer.  Job  Corps  is  being  restructured  to  relate  more  to  local  communities  and 
to  other  Manpower  Administration  service  programs,  in  accord  with  the  directions 
laid  out  in  the  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  Restructuring  the  Job  Corps. 

New  Centers  are  being  established  which  are  located  in  or  near  large  cities. 
These  30  centers  will  have  a total  capacity  of  about  5,000  youth,  making  up  one- 
fifth  of  total  Job  Corps  capacity.  They  will  recruit  from  a specific  locality  and 
place  enrollees  in  jobs  in  those  localities.  They  will  be  designed  >io  take  maximum 
advantage  on  a cooperative  basis  of  training,  recreation,  and  other  facilities  in 
the  community  in  which  they  are  located.  We  trust  that  they  will  be  in  a true 
sense,  “Community  Job  Corps  Centers,”  and  will  be  helpful  and  appreciated 
members  of  their  communities. 

At  the  same  .time,  the  existing  Job  Corps  Centers  are  being  redirected  as  much 
as  feasible,  and  their  programs  are  being  improved  and  revise^  to  become  more 
successfully  related  to  other  manpower  programs  and  objectives.  Conservation 
Center  work  projects  are  being  redesigned  to  be  incidental  to  skills  training 
objectives,  rather  than  being  controlled  by  the  work  performance  needs  of  the 
sponsoring  conservation  agency.  Vocational  training  and  counseling  programs 
are  being  improved  and  redesigned  to  fit  better  with  jobs  and  populations  served. 
Basic  education  is  being  emphasized  for  enrollees  with  low  education  levels. 
More  two-way  community  involvement  and  cooperation  is  being  required  of 


Centers. 
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The  redirection  of  existing  Centers  is  often  handicapped  by  tlieir 
si?e  As  funds  and  good  planning  permit,  Centers  will  be  increasingly  related  to 
designated  geographic  territories  for  enrollee  input  and  placement,  even  though 
the  ater  may  he  located  some  distance  from  the  input  and  output  territory 
Some  Centers  in  isolated  locations  with  no  nearby  sources  of  reciuits  should  be 

relocated.  m ,bp  morP  closely  tailored  to  the  job  placement  oppor- 

the  communities  from  which  they /-^  luto  whud. 
tljpv  should  :uul  vim  relocate.  Job  Corps  programs  will  be  iiiii>io\od  b>  uw.  or 
the  enrollee  employability  development  plan  concept, 

whf^n  *1  vontli  is  accented  for  any  manpower  s^rnce  program.  A greater  eirort 
will Nte  made  to  ensure  that  only  youth  who  need  a change  of  environment  *0* 
residential  support  facility  will  be  enrolled  in  Job  Co’ps  for  such  residenha  sup- 
nort  Some  youth  who  need  Job  Corps  training  will  be  enrolled  only  for  traimng, 
others  in  other  training  programs  who  need  residential  support,  will  he  enrolled 
in  Job  Corns  onlv  for  such  residential  support.  . . , 

These  programmatic  actions,  as  they  are  put  into  effect,  will  require  considera- 
tion  of  changes  in  Job  Corps  organization.  Obviously,  certain  functions  previously 
performed 'i^J oh  Corps  Headquarters  will  be  decentralized  to  the  Regions.  This 
will  serve  to  bring  Job  Corps  operations  even  closer  to  State  and  local  community 

"e t&2? &T  you  foresee  in  the  Jot>  Corps  if  the  MTA  were  aOopMt 
The  proposed  Manpower  Training  Act,  in  itse'f,  has  lucie  mandatory  effect  on 
T.(h  corns  except  to  move  its  authorization  fr  a the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
to  the  MTA.  Several  provisions  will  remove  inoperative  clauses,  and  facilitate 
operations  The  proposed  removal  of  the  requirement  to  assign  40  percent  of 
male  enrol'lees  to  Conservation  Centers  will  facilitate  relocation  of  Centers  when 
feasible  and  funds  are  available  to  do  so.  Central  funding  is  «nt“iied,i 
separate  title  of  the  MTA,  although  authorization  is  included  permitting  the 
delegation  of  Job  Corps  camps  to  State  or  area  prime  sponsors  when  they  develop 
appropriate  administrative  capacity  and  as  suitable  delegation  details  can  be 
worked  out.  As  it  becomes  feasible,  the  Job  Corps  will  become  the  residential 
comnonent  of  a comprehensive  manpower  services  delivery  system. 

Oucstion  No.  IS.  Title  V of  the  legislation  calls  for  an  automatic 'increase  of 
10  percent  in  the  level  of  appropriations  if  the  rate  of  unemployment  reaches  or 
exceeds  J/Vj  percent  for  three  consecutive  months.  74® 

(а)  “Why  kVo  percent — hove  was  that  percentage  arrivca  a,. 

(б)  Would  retraining  he  the  entire  answer — wouldnt  it  he  conceivable 
that  public  service  employment  in  some  instances  be  more  appropriate  for 
alleviating  these  conditions? 

rc\  Section  502(c)  states  that  once  the  rate  of  national  unemployment 
recedes  below  Z/1/.  percent  for  three  consecutive  months,  no  further  obligation 
of  funds  may  be^rnadc.  What  happens  to  the  individual  just  beginning  train- 
ing program?  Are  there  sufficient  f unds  for  him  to  continue  training? 

\11swcr  (a)  An  unemployment  rate  of  4%  percent  indicates  that  jirblesraess 
lias  reached  a high  level  and  that  steps  are  appropriate  -to  help  keep  it  from 
going  higher.  The  unemployment  rate  of  4%  percent  selected  as  the  trigger  for 
an  automatic  increase  in  funds  under  the  MTA  corresponds  to  the  fi^re  used 
in  the  triggered  program  under  the  unemployment  insurance  system  The  tugger 
in  the  unemployment  insurance  bill  relates  to  insured  unemployment  which  at 
any  given  level  of  economic  activity  is  somewhat  below  total  unemployment  so 
the  use  of  the  same  numerical  figure  for  the  total  unemployment  rate  means  that 
the  manpower  training  services  would  be  triggered  into  operation  a few  mo  _ 
in  advance  of  the  triggering  of  the  extended  unemployment  insurance  benefits. 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  some  lead  time  required  to  translate  additional  budgetary 
obligational  authority  into  actual  training  opportunities,  while  the  added  unem- 
ployment benefits  become  available  virtually  immediately  when  the  t«.itet,er  is 
readied,  the  two  would  become  operationally  effective  at  about  the  same  tirne^ 
(b)  The  intent  of  the  trigger  program  in  the  MTA  is  not  to  provide  all  the 
additional  resources  necessary  to  meet  the  situation  if  the  rising  unemp^oymen 
connoted  bv  reaching  4%  percent  for  three  consecutive  months  were  to  Oo  on  to 
recessionary  levels.  Rather  the  intent  is  to  provide  the 

added  money  to  help  meet  the  immediate  situation  pending  action,  by  the  Con 
"■ress  for  the  provision  of  more  adequate  resources  Should  it  deem  that  necessary. 
Tn  these  circumstances  retraining  seems  to  be  the  appropriate  first  recourse  and 
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in  refurbishing  the  skills  of  recently  unemployed  workers  during  the  down  period 
of  the  economy,  while  the  opportunity  costs  of  retraining  both  to  the  workers  and 
to  the  community  are  lowest.  The  question  of  the  desirability,  and  if  desirable, 
the  level  of  public  service  employment  to  meet  any  given  recession  situation  is 
one  to  be  considered  explicitly  by  the  Congress  at  the  time. 

(c)  The  provision  in  \Section  502(c)  terminating  the  further  obligation  of 
funds  When  unemployment  recedes  below  the  trigger  level  would  only  be  operable 
if  the  -trigger  level  was  reached  on  the  unemployment  up-trend  and  subsequently 
declined  below  the  threshold  level  during  a single  fiscal  year.  Otherwise  it  is 
assumed  the  added  authority  would  be  obligated  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  m 
which  the  trigger  level  is  reached  or  would  have  reverted.  The  individuals  en- 
rolled in  programs  financed  by  the  increased  funds  would  not  be  affected  inas- 
much as  amounts  to  finance  the  entire  course  of  training  and  attendant  allow- 
ances would  be  obligated  at  the  time  the  training  program  was  established  as 
is  currently  the  practice  under  the  MDTA.  , 

Question  No.  19. — How  docs  public  semiice  employment  fit  into  the  Manpower 

Training  Act  of  1969  ? „ 

Answer.  The  bill  does  not  contemplate  a massive  “employer  of  last  resort 
public  employment  program.  It  does  recognize  -that  public  service  employment 
is  a useful  part  of  fin  overall  manpower  program,  particularly  such  approaches 
as  New  Careers  and  Public  Service  Careers.  Further,  there  are  situations  such 
as  some  rural  areas  and  core  city  neighborhoods  in  which  direct  public  employ- 
ment is  an  appropriate  device  to  meet  an  immedie  te  manpower  problem.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that,  under  the  MTA,  a State  comprehensive  manpower  plan  can 
provide  any  type  program  the  area  and  State  manpower  planning  councils  and 
the  Governor  and/or  Mayor  decide  is  best  suited  for  that  State/area,  within  the 
broad  range  of  decategorized  activities  authorized  in  Section  101.  If  it  is  felt 
there  is  a need  for  public  service  employment  program  within  the  State,  such  a 
program  could  certainly  be  included  in  the  State  plan  (e.g.,  Section  101(6)  ), 

The  MTA  planning  process  prescribes  that  State  manpower  plans  shall  be 
multi-year  in  nature.  Part  of  the  reason  for  requiring  multi-year  plans  is  to  per- 
mit assessment  of  the  development  strategy  envisioned  by  the  State  and  area 
in  the  event  that  considerable  public  employment  of  the  Operation  Mainstream 
type  is  deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  local  manpower  needs  during  -the  first  year 
■or  so.  Where  appropriately  justified  and  particularly  where  long-term  projections 
in  the  plan  indicate  the  “way  out/’  inibiic  service  employment  could  clearly  be 
included  in  an  aiiproved  State  -plan. 

Question  No.  20.  Section  611  {a) , Authorizations  for  appropriations , does  not 
specify  a figure.  Ifoiv  much  will  the  program  cost?  Are  there  any  estimates  of 
what  the  authorizations  to  be  asked  will  be? 

Answer.  The  President’s  FY  1971  budget  includes  a modest  added 
amount  for  MTA  start  up  costs  over  and  above  funds  for  operating  existing  man- 
power programs  at  some wt hat  higher  levels.  At  the  FY  1970  initial  re- 
quest levels,  the  overall  manpower  program  is  just  under  $2%  billion.  Of  that 
amount  some  $1.6  billion  would  be  in  programs  to  be  handled  in  the  future  under 
the  MTA,  including  over  $1.4  billion  subject  to  the  MTA  State  apportionment 
requirements.  Clearly  the  base  authorization  for  the  MTA  would  not  be  less  than 
the  corresponding  FY  1971  manpower  program  resources  requested  in 
the  President’s  budget.  In  light  of  explicit  requests  from  the  Senate  Committee, 
the  Department  will  develop  specific  authorization  levels  for  discussion  with  both 
Committees  in  Executive  sessions  prior  to  mark  up  of  the  bill. 

Question  No.  21.  What  is  the  Labor  Department's  current  definition  of 
disadvantaged  ? 

Answer.  Following  is  the  text  of  the  Manpower  Administration  Order  defining 
“disadvantaged”,  and  a Field  Memorandum  updating  the  family  income  criteria 
used  to  determine  “poor”  in  the  definition. 


TJ.S.  Deparmext  op  Labor. 

Manpower  Administration, 
Washington , D.C.,  January  16, 1969. 

Manpower  Administration  Order  No.  1-69. 

Subject : Definition  of  the  term  “disadvantaged”  individual. 

1.  Purpose:  To  define  the  term  “disadvantaged”  individual  for  use  in  manpower 
programs:  to  amend  the  definitions  in  all  policy  directives  and  issuances  of  the 
Manpower  Administration  ; to  revise  the  dollar  amounts  of  the  poverty  level  by 
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family  size  and  location  (farm/nonfarm)  which  are  used  to  determine  “low  in- 
come” in  EOA  manpower  programs  and  to  determine  poor  in  the  su  j 

d1> background.  The  administration  of  manpower  programs  requires  a a defini- 
tion  of  the  term  “disadvantaged”  individual  which  restricts  use  of  the  term 
to  nersons  who  are  relatively  severely  disadvantaged  in  securing  employment.  In 
uniform  definition  is  needed  for  reliable 
ingful  evaluation,  and  communication  among  the  various  Fedei  jI,  State  and 
no’pncies  administering  manpower  and  related  programs. 

\ Statement  of  Policy.  The  term  "disadvantaged”  individual  ^used  m eon- 
nection  with  all  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Manpower  Admimstra 

““a  efinitiom  * ‘ A 1 (Vi^advan ta ged  individual,  for  manpower  program  purposes 

is  a poor  person  who  does  not  have  suitable  employment  and  who  n either  (x) 
a school  dropout,  (2)  a member  of  a minority,  (3)  under  22  years  of  age,  (4) 
vears  of  age  cr  over,  or  (5)  handicapped.” 

The  test  fo  determine  if  an  individual  is  disadvantaged  is:  member  of  poor 
family  and  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  hindered  from  seeding  work,  and 
has  one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics:  school  dropout,  minority  mem- 
her,  under  22  years  of  age,  45  years  of  age  or  over,  handicapped. 

The  five  basic  combinations  of  the  definition  are — 

Poor  school  dropout  without  suitable  employment ; 

Poor  minority  member  without  suitable  employment , 

Poor  youth  without  suitable  employment ; 

Poor  older  worker  without  suitable  employment ; 

Poor  handicapped  worker  without  suitable  employment. 

Clearly,  any  one  individual  might  meet  several  of  the  tests  at  once,  e.g.,  the 
poor  unemployed,  Negro,  handicapped,  teenage  dropout. 

b.  Meaning  of  Terms  in  Definition.  - 

(1)  Member  of  Poor  Family.  A person  will  be  deemed  poor  for  purposes  of 
the  definition  of  disadvantaged  if  he  (she)  is  a member  of  a family  (1)  which 
receives  cash  welfare  payments,  or  (2)  whose  annual  net  income  in  relation  to 
family  size  and  location  does  not  exceed  the  following  criteria : 


Family  size 


Income  Income 

nonfarm  farm 


1 

2 

3  

4  

5  

6  

7  

8  

9  

10  

11 

12 

13ormore. 


$1,600  $1,100 
2,100  1,  500 

2,600  1,800 

3,300  2,300 

3 900  2,800 

4!  400  3,100 

4,900  3,400 

5, 400  3,  800 

5 900  4, 100 

6*  400  4,500 

6 900  4,800 

7]  409  5,200 

7 900  5,500 


A familv  consist  of  one  or  more  persons  living  in  a single  household  who  are 
related  to' each  other  by  blood,  marriage  or  adoption  All  persons  living  in  one 
household  who  are  related  to  each  other  are  regarded  as  one  family.  An  di 
vidual  living:  alone  or  in  group  quarters  is  considered  a lamiiy. 

Family  income  is  net  cash  income  from  all  sources  by  all  family  members, 
excluding  capital  gains  and  losses  as  well  as  one-time  unearned  income  receipts 
such  as  insurance  payments  and  gifts.  Non-eash  income,  sneh  as 
in  the  form  of  food  or  housing,  or  the  value  to  owner-occupied  property,  is  ex- 

elUFa™Jo“non^a^°family  income  will  be  determined  by  location  of  residence 
as  determined  by  the  1960  Census  definition.  Farm  is  the  location  catego  y 
nersons  livine*  in  rural  territory  (outside  -the  corporate  limits  of  a city  of  2,500 
or  more,  or  outside  of  an  urbanized  area  contiguous  to  such  a city ) on i places  of 
10  or  more  acres  from  which  sales  of  farm  products  amounted  0 $ , ’ . 

on  places  of  less  than  10  acres  from  which  sales  of  farm  products  amounted 

$250  or  more. 


S4 
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(O)  Persons  Who  Do  Wot  Have  Suitable  Employment.  People  who  do  not  have 
suitable  employment  are  (a)  the  unemployed,  (b)  the  underemployed,  and  (c) 

norsons  hindered  from  seeking  work.  . . „ 

(a)  Unemployed.  Unemployed  persons  are  those  civilians  (no  age  limit)  .vlio 

have  no  employment  and  are  available  for  work,  aud—  . , 

Had  engaged  in  anv  specific  job-seeking  activity  within  the  past  4 vi  eeks. 
PHnc®  pal  activities  include  : Registering  at  a public  or  private  employment 
office  - meeting  with  prospective  employers;  checking  with  friends  or  rela- 
tives; placing  or  answering  advertisements;  writing  letters  of  application; 
or  being  on  a union  or  professional  register,  . , 

Were  waiting  to  be  called  back  to  a job  from  which  they  had  been  laid 

OCWere  waiting  to  report  to  a new  wage  or  salary  job  scheduled  to  start 

within  the  following  30  days.*  _ hp 

Persons  registering  through  a component  of  any  manpower  program  will  be 
deemed  to  be  engaged  in  job  seeking  activity,  even  though  the  application  ropy  be 
for  training,  etc.,  rather  than  an  immediate  job.  . . , 

(b)  Underemployed.  Underemployed  persons  are  those  working  their 

skill  capacity  or  those  who  are  or  have  received  notice  that  they  will  be  working 
less  than  full-time  in  their  industries  or  occupations,  or  those  who  have  received 
notice  they  will  be  unemployed  because  their  skills  are  becoming  obsolete. 

(c) PeZons  Hindered  from  Sechin y Work.  This  category  recognizes  that  there 
are  some  people  who  are  not  seeking  work  but  who  would  enter  the  la  ^or  force  it 
given  appropriate  assistance  in  overcoming  barriers  to  employment.  Whethe. 
or  not  persons  should  be  considered  potential  labor  force  P^t^nfs  depends ; in 
part  on  their  attitudes  toward  labor  force  participation  and  ; m pai rt  < on  whether 
or  not  overcoming  the  hindrances  from  which  they  suffer  is  a part  of  current 
manpower  policy.  Examples  of  persons  who  would  fall  into  ' t^ouAht^bys  Arans- 
dividuals  who  would  be  working  or  looking  for  a 30b  if  tb  <y  1 category 
portation  or  child  care  facilities  were  available.  Also  included  in  this  category 
would  be  persons,  not  otherwise  handicapped,  who  do  not  seek  employment 
because  of  their  attitudes  or  motivational  problems.  Not  included  in  this 

wmuld  be  persons  who  do  not  require  employment  assistance  because  they  are 
over  the  retirement  age,  are  too  severely  handicapped,  or  are  fully-occupied 

h°(3T1oloracteristics  of  Individuals.  An  individual  must  be  either  (a )_  a school 
dropout,  (b)  a member  of  a minority,  («)  under  22  years  of  age,  (d)  4o  years  o 
age  or  over,  or  (e)  handicapped  to  be  classified  as  disadvantaged.  ~ 

S(a)  School  Dropout.  A school  dropout  is  a person  who  was  not  g raduated ^om 
a h?Jb  school  In  nearly  all  high  schools,  graduates  have  completed  12  years  of 
school  However”  before  World  War  II  a few  Southern  schools  graduated  stu- 
dents1 after  11  years.  For  statistical  purposes,  then,  a dropout  is  one  who  pa  a 
completed  less  than  12  grades  of  education,  except  in  those  schools  mended 

ab?bl’  Member  of  Minority . Members  of  the  minority  are  Negroes,  American 
Indians  Japanese  Chinese,  Filipinos,  Koreans,  Polynesians,  Indonesians,  Ha- 
waiians’,  Aleuts,  Eskimos,  Mexican-Amerieans,  Puerto  Ricans  ana  other  people 

W1(c)Sl^nder  of  Age . Individuals  under  22  years  of  age  are  called 

“youth.”  People  are  classified  as  “youth”  until  they  reach  their  22nd  birthday. 

I'd)  h5  Years  of  Age  or  Over.  Individuals  45  years  of  age  or  over  are  called 
“older  worikersf”  People  are  classified  as  “older  workers”  starting  from  the  date 

°f  ^ ‘f1  'ff ondicapped  y Han dicapped  worker  is  one  who  has  a physical,  mental  or 
emotional  impairment  or  chronic  condition  which  could  limit  work  activ.ties. 

4 Authority  and  Directives  Affected:  This  order  rescinds  Manpower  Admin- 
istt-ation  Order  2 (1  and  supersedes  the  definition  of  disadvantaged  presented  in 
InterlgLcy  Cooperative  Issuance  No.  69-3.  This  order  further  modifies,  to  the 
extent  inconsistent  therewith,  the  term  “disadvantaged  as  used  in  any  o e 
issuances  or  instructions  of  the  Manpower  Administration. 

5.  Effective  Dates:  This  order  is  effective  immediately^  & Rot,TENBBRG; 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower . 


o 
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•Such  persons  would  not  normally  be  considered  “without  suitable  employment.”  de- 
pending  upon  the  job  and  the  conditions  of  return. 
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TJ.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Manpower  Administration* 
Washington , D.G. , November  7,  1909. 

Field  Memorandum  No.  205-60. 

To  : All  Regional  Manpower  Administrators. 

Subject:  Revised  OEO  Income  Poverty  Guidelines. 

The  income  poverty  guidelines  used  to  determine  program  eligibility  for  all 
OEO  funded  manpower  programs  have  recently  been  revised.  These  same  income 
thresholds  are  used  to  determine  “poor”  in  the  definition  of  the  term  “Disadvan- 
taged Individual”  (MAO  1-69). 

The  revised  poverty  guidelines,  by  family  size  and  location  are  : 


Annual  net  income 

Family  size 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

$1,800 

$1,500 

2,400 

2,000 

3 

3,000 

2,500 

3,600 

3,000 

5 

. 4,200 

3,  500 

4,800 

4,000 

5,400 

4,500 

6, 000 

5,000 

6,600 

5,500 

7, 200 

6,  000= 

7,800 

6,  50» 

8, 400 

7,000 

9, 000 

7,  500 

For  families  with  more  than  13members,  add  $600  ‘.z:  <?ach  additional  member  in  a nonfarm  family  and  $500  for  each, 
additional  member  in  a farm  family. 


These  new  guidelines  are  effective  immediately. 

In  the  near  future,  a TESPL  will  be  issued  to  advise  State  agencies  of  the 
revised  poverty  guidelines.  A forthcoming  CAMPS  issuance  will  be  used  to  advise 
Area  and  State  CAMPS  committees  of  this  change.  Because  of  the  inherent 
time  lag  in  processing  these  issuances,  all  RMA’s  should  advise  State  agencies, 
CAMPS  committees,  contractors  for  Title  I-B  programs  including  CEP  con- 
tractors, and  State  and  local  NAB  representatives  of  the  revised  guidelines. 

It  is  anticipated  that  MAO  1-69  will  be  revised  at  an  early  date  to  reflect 
the  changes  in  income  poverty  guidelines  and  to  incorporate  other  changes  being 
discussed  with  OEO.  Pending  such  revisions,  the  definition  of  the  term  “Dis- 
advantaged Individual”  will  remain  unchanged,  except  for  the  applicability  of 
the  new  poverty  thresholds. 

J.  L.  Blake, 

Deputy  Manpower  Administral  yr 

for  Employment  Security. 

Question  No.  22.  Where  does  the  WorJc  Incentive  Program  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents fit  into  the  comprehensive  manpower  program?  Will  there  be  a separate 
WIN  training  program  in  each  local  entity?  Who  determines  the  emphasis  to  be 
placed  on  training  public  tvelfare  recipients , Federal,  State  or  local  government? 

Answer.  The  Work  Incentive  Program  is  expected  to  be  replaced  by  the  man- 
power training  provisions  (Section  102,  revising  Part  C)  of  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act,  which  is  being  considered  by  another  Committee  of  the  House. 

These  provisions  of  the  FAA  have  been  written,  however,  to  be  integrated, 
fully  into  the  MTA.  Section  4S4  of  the  Family  Assistance  Act  requires  that  man- 
power programs  for  FAA  recipients  be  part  of  an  “integrated  and  comprehensive 
manpower  training  program”  carried  out  by  all  the  authority  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  “under  any  other  Act”  (ie.,  the  MTA).  Furthermore,  FAA 
appropriations  can  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  “to  the  same  extent  and 
under  the  same  conditions”  as  if  they  were  appropriated  under  the  MTA  in 
providing  programs  for  FAA  recipients.  Thus,  FAA  funds  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  State  planning  process  as  MTA  funds  and  can  be  administered  by  the 
State  comprehensive  manpower  agency. 

The  FAA  itself  requires  that  all  those — with  certain  specific  exceptions — who 
are  16  and  over*  in  a family  receiving  benefits,  must  register  with  the  local 
Employment  Service  office.  They  can  then  be  included  in  the  various  manpower 
training  programs  being  provided  under  the  State  comprehensive  manpower  plan, 
irrespective  of  where  they  reside  in  the  State.  * l 
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Congressional  appropriations  for  Title  IV  of  the  Family  Assistance  Act  will 
establish  the  minimum  level  of  resources  available  for  training  FAP  rwipients. 
The  FAA  provides  for  equitable  distribution  of  funds  among  the  States,  fotate 
and  local  planning  organizations  will  determine,  subject  to  concurrence  by  the 
Secretary,  what  additional  manpower  resources  may  be  devoted  to  this  client 
group  under  the  comprehensive  manpower  plan. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  and  will  recon- 


vene at  the  call  of  the  chair. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :27  p.m.  the  select  subcommittee  recessed,  to  re- 
convene sub j ect  to  call  of  the  chair . ) 
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WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  28,  1970 


House  of  Representatives* 

Select  Subcommittee  ox  Labor 
OF  T11K  COMMITTEE  OX  EDUCATION  AND  LaUOR, 

~\V axhington,  DA 7. 


Tho  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  i in  worn  2261, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dominick  v . Daniels  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding.  . _ . 

Present:  Representatives  Daniels,  O’Hara,  Burton,  Quie,  Steiger, 

Er’cnbom,  and  Collins.  . . . . r , T ^7^ 

Staff  members  present:  Daniel  H.  Knvit,  counsel;  Marty  La \ oi, 
minority  legislative  coordinator,  Charles  TV . Radcliffe,  Mmoi  1 > 
Counsel  for  Education;  Loretta  Bowen,  clerk;  and  Cathy  Romano, 
research  assistant. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  come  to  order. 
Today,  we  will  continue  with  hearings  on  various  bills  that  have 
been  introduced,  H.R,  10908,  II. R.  11620,  and  H.R.  13472,  dealing  with 


Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Dr.  Sar  A.  Levitan,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Manpower  Policy  Studies,  George  Washington  University. 

I extend  a most  cordial  welcome  to  you.  I notice  you  do  have  a 
prepared  statement.  You  are  at  liberty  to  read  your  statement,  sum- 
marize it  and  proceed  in  any  fashion  that  you  deem  advisable. 


STATEMENT  OF  DR.  SAR  A.  LEVITAN,  DIRECTOR,  CENTER  FOR 
MANPOWER  POLICY  STUDIES,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVER- 
SITY, WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  Levitan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  With  your  permission  I 
would  like  to  include  the  prepared  statement  in  the  record  and  say  a 
few  words  for  an  opener  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  time  for  discussion 
Mr.  Daniels.  Without  objection,  your  printed  statement  will 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  of  Sar  A.  Levitan.  Center  for  Manpower  Policy  Studies,  George 

Washington  University 


The  91st  Congress  lias  the  opportunity  to  improve  the  manpower  programs 
Initiated  hv  its  predecessors  during  the  past  decade.  After  eignt  years  of  con- 
•inuous  expansion,  during  which  we  witnessed  a tenfold  increase  in  manpower 
appropriations,  the  time  is  long  overdue  to  consolidate  the  federally-supported 
categorical  and  disjointed  manpower  efforts.  This  is  a very  propitious  year  to 
concentrate  on  chores  which  do  not  carry  any  immediate  expanded  price  tag. 
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The  members  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  have  Liken  the  leadership 
in  proposing  measures  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  maupower  programs.  It 
noteworttiy^i h* anS election  year  that  these  efforts  have  bipartisan  support.  This 
Subcomm i 1 1 ee  has  before  It  three  bills  which 

Congressman  Steiger’s  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  (II.K.  10J08),  ccu^ress 
Manpower  Act  (II.K.  11620),  and  the  Administration’s  Manpower 
Training  Act  (H.R.  13472).  My  comments  today  will  focus  on  the  Administration 

administration  and  funding 

The  Manpower  Training  Act  pulls  in  states  as  partners  in  ^“i^tering [man- 
power programs  without  ignoring  the  responsibilities  of  elected  officials  at  the 
local  level  or  the  overall  role  of  the  federal  government.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  monitoring  federally-fund<xl programs  to 
insure  that  federal  objectives  are  being  carried  out,  and  the  Administration  M ould 
leave  the  Secretary  20  to  25  percent  of  the  total  manpower  funds  appropriated 
bv  Congress  for  experimental  and  demonstration  as  well  as  for  initiation  of 
programs  where  states  and  localities  do  not  carry  out  federal  objectives. 

1 I believe  that  the  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  manpower  pro- 
grams should  precede  any  further  expansion  of  funds.  At  the  federal  level  this 
means  combining  the  appropriate  manpower  programs  under  consolidated  fund- 
ing, removing  categorical  eligibility  criteria,  and  discouraging  proliferation  of 
local  sponsors  funded  by  the  federal  government.  The  intent  is  not  to  discourage 
experimentation  or  innovation,  but  to  assure  that  all  levels  of  gov emnient ^ sha r e 
responsibility  for  manpower  programs  and  to  encourage  elected  state  and  local 
offiicals  to  play  an  active  role  in  manpower  efforts.  _ „ 

Improved  administration  alone  is  not  enough  to  carry  out  effective  programs. 
It  onlv  helps  to  secure  a better  return  on  the  funds,  but  it  is  no  substitute  lor 
adequate  appropriations.  It  is  unfortunate  that  both  the  Administration  and 
the  O’Hara  bills  ignore  an?  commitment  to  expand  funds  for  manpower  pro- 
grams. This  gap  is  filled  by  the  Steiger  provision  which  authorizes  increased 
federal  appropriations  for  manpower  programs  administered  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment, rising  to  $3  billion  annually  by  1974  or  about  double  the  current 
appropriations.  Improving  the  administration  of  the  manpower  programs  would 
also  justify,  indeed  dictate,  the  expansion  of  additional  funds  to  meet  needs. 


SCOPE  OF  LEGISLATION 

My  own  preference  would  be  to  establish  a federal  Department  of  Education 
and  Manpower.  This  department  would  include  the  present  functions  assigned  to 
the  Office  of  Education  and  the  manpower  programs  of  the  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
programs  under  the  Manpower  Administration  of  the  Labor  Department. 

The  scope  of  the  present  bills  under  consideration  before  the  Subcommittee  is 
much  narrower.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Administration  bill  does  not  even 
include  all  of  the  programs  that  are  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Labor 
Department’s  Manpower  Administration.  The  Work  Incentive  program  (WIN) 
established  in  1967  under  the  Social  Security  Act  is  excluded  from  the  Administra- 
tion bill.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  decision  reflects  jurisdictional  problems 
among  executive  agencies  or  is  based  on  the  judgment  that  a more  ambitious 
scope  would  create  Congressional  problems  in  “processing”  the  bill-  Possibly,  the 
Administration  did  not  want  to  become  a party  to  a jurisdictional  hassle  between 
this  committee  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  President’s  Family  Assistance  Plan,  It  is 
quite  clear  that  during  the  years  ahead  there  will  be  an  increasing  interdepend- 
ence between  public  assistance  and  work  oriented  manpower  programs.  The 
Family  Assistance  Plan  is  an  overdue  recognition  that  a full-time  job  is  not 
necessarily  a cure  for  proverty.  There  will  be  an  increasing  need  to  tie  in  train- 
ing programs  for  relief  recipients,  along  the  lines  designed  by  WIN,  with  those 
for  other  persons  who  experience  difficulties  in  securing  and  holding  a job.  An 
overhaul  of  the  current  manpower  programs  should  recognize  this  fact  and 
include  WIN,  the  program  devoted  to  training  relief  recipients. 

My  plea  is  to  extend  the  jursdiction  of  this  committee  to  cover  training  pro- 
vided under  WIN,  and  to  include  the  program  as  an  integral  part  of  the  con- 
solidated manpower  programs  covered  by  the  bill  which  this  Subcommittee  may 
approve.  . ... 
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Possibly  the  most  significant  innovative  fefiture  of  the  three  bills  is  the  Ad- 
ministration’s proposal  providing  for  a trigger  mechanism  to  increase  expendi- 
tures for  manpower  programs  when  unemployment  rises.  The  Administration 
bill  provides  for  an  automatic  increase  of  10  percent  in  manpower  funds  when 
unemployment  reaches  4.5  percent  of  the  total  labor  force  for  three  consecutiv  e 


While  this  provision  attempts  to  integrate  manpower  programs  with  overall 
economic  policv  and  is  admirable  in  principle,  it  is  adequate  only  as  an  opener. 
As  anv  poker  player  knows,  more  than  an  initial  investment  is  necessary  to  win 
the  game.  The  soundest  economic  principles  are  not  good  enough  to  feed  unem 
ployed  workers  and  their  families.  The  Administration’s  proposal  is  only  a teaser 
and  needs  additional  commitment  before  it  becomes  part  of  effective  economic 
policy.  At  the  present  level  of  appropriations,  an  increase  of  10  percent  in  tunas 
allocated  to  manpower  programs  means  a boost  of  about  $1(50  million. 

The  automatic  stabilizer  proposed  by  the  Administration  is  supposed  to  coin- 
pensate  the  victims  of  policies  aimed  at  restraining  inflation.  The  $160  million 
in  additional  funds  proposed  by  the  Administration  is  adequate  to  piovide  only 
for  a small  minority  of  the  prospective  victims  of  the  constraining  economic 
policies.  According  to  Labor  Department  estimates,  a rise  of  unemployment 
from  tlie  current  3.4  percent  to  4.5  peref*  tt  would  during  the  course  _ot  one  year 
raise  the  number  of  persons  unemployed  15  weeks  or  longer  from  2.5  million  to 
3.9  million,  a boost  of  1.4  million  L-ng-term  unemployed.  The  number  of  persons 
unemployed  26  weeks  or  more  during  the  year  would  rise  from  1 million  to  1.8 
million.  Using  again  the  Labor  Department’s  own  estimates,  it  would  take  more 
than  $2  billion  to  absorb  all  the  long-term  unemployed  under  current  MDTA  or 
other  work  experience  programs. 

The  resort  to  temporary  countercyclical  expenditures  to  provide  income  or 
jobs  to  the  unemployed  is  not  without  its  precedents.  In  the  1958-1959  recession. 
Congress  provided  for  Temporary  Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  at 
a total  cost  of  more  than  $600  million.  During  1961-1962,  the  priceiag  of  tlie 
Temporary  Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  was  nearly  $800  million,  and 
an  additional  $S50  million  was  appropriated  to  create  jobs  in  depressed  areas. 
It  is  true  that  iu  both  cases  unemployment  rose  to  6 percent  and  even  higher, 
but  our  experience  during  the  past  decade  clearly  indicates  that  the  government 
should  step  iu  before  unemployment  reaches  such  a high  level.  And  one  of  the 
salutary  lessons  we  have  learned  during  the  sixties  is  that  the  threshold  of  public 
tolerance  for  unemployment  has  declined.  The  Administration’s  proposal  to  raise 
manpower  funds  when  unemployment  reaches  4.5  percent  is  therefore  sound,  but 
it  is  not  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  those  who  become  victims  of  govern- 
mental fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

The  government  must  assume  responsibility  for  those  who  become  unemployed 
as  a result  of  its  policies  to  reduce  inflationary  pressures.  Without  raising  herp 
any  questions  about  the  wisdom  of  these  policies,  not  a single  spokesman  for  the 
Administration  would  argue  that  the  burden  of  the  resulting  unemployment 
should  be  placed  on  those  who  can  least  afford  it. 

My  recommendation  would  be  to  adopt  the  Administration’s  proposal  of  au- 
tomatically boosting  the  funds  allocated  to  manpower  programs  by  10  percent 
When  unemployment  reaches  4.5  percent.  But  Confess  should  extend  this  pro- 
vision by  boosting  manpower  funds  10  percent  for  each  two-tenths  percent  increase 
in  unemployment.  This  would  mean  that  the  funds  allocated  to  manpower  pro- 
grams would  rise  automatically  by  60  percent  when  unemployment  reaches  5.5 
percent.  This  provision,  together  with  another  Administration  proposal  calling 
for  an  automatic  extension  of  unemployment  insurance  when  the  number  of 
covered  unemployed  reaches  4-5  percent  (about  equivalent  to  5.5  percent  of  total 
unemployment),  would  provide  a measure  of  automatic  aid  to  the  victims  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  . . _ _ . _ 

Th^  Manpower  Training  Act  is  a sound  and  imaginative  design  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Labor  Department’s  manpower  programs.  The  passage  of  this 
bill  with  appropriate  changes  based  on  the  Steiger  and  O’Hara  bills  will  go  a 
lon~  wav  toward  consolidating  and  improving  the  effectiveness  of  existing  man- 
power programs  that  focus  on  the  needs  of  people  who  have  difficulty  in  competing 
in  the  labor  market. 
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Mr.  Daniels.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Levitan.  Since  this  is  my  (u*st  testimony  under  the  1969  lax 
Reform  Act,  1 think  that  an  introductory  statement  is  in  order.  The 
Center  for  Manpower  Policy  Studies  with  which  I am  associated  is 
supported  by  funds  from  tlic  Ford  Foundation.  My  bearing  witness 
before  this  subcommittee  is  subject  to  the  constraints  of  the  legislation 
which  you  enacted  in  section  4945  of  that  law.  The  record  should  there- 
fore show  that  my  testimony  is  based  on  nonpartisan  research  and 
should  not  in  any  way  be  construed  as  lobbying,  perish  the  thought. 
But  you  gentlemen,  I am  sure,  know  the  difference  between  lobbying 

and  research.  . . . ..  . , , 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  appreciate  your  coming  here  in  the  public  interest 

to  give  your  views.  . 

Mr.  Levitan.  For  the  past  few  years  I have  advocated  the  consolida- 
tion  of  federally  supported  manpower  programs  that  would  also 
discourage  proliferation  of  sponsors  of  manpower  projects  at  the  local 

level.  . ...  . 

I believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  each  of  the  three  bills  before  yon 
will  achieve  to  some  extent  this  end,  and  the  administration  bill  is 
both  constructive  and  imaginative  in  achieving  the  ends  I mentioned. 
Many  provisions  of  this  bill  need  clarification.  I am  sure  that  your 
hearings  will  bring  these  out  and  that  the  subcommittee  will  improve 
on  anv  of  the  pending  bills. 

But,  I would  like  to  stress  that  sound  administration  is  not  enough. 
The  name  of  the  game  is  running  manpower  programs;  it  is  not  how 
to  do  it  without  money.  If  my  reading  of  today’s  newspapers  is  correct, 
the  matter  of  money  may  be  on  your  mind  this  morning. 

I think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  spend  a few  minutes  discussing 
the  money  provisions  of  the  three  bills.  Unfortunately,  the  administra- 
tion bill  "does  not  touch  on  money.  I do  not  think  that  you  can  run 
manpower  programs  without  a commitment  for  future  spending. 

In  this  connection,  I think  that  Mr.  Steiger's  bill,  which  has  a definite 
commitment  of  rising  expenditures,  should  be  a welcome  amendment 
to  the  administration  bill.  Reasonable  people  may  disagree  about  the 
exact  amounts,  but  I think  that  Mr.  Steiger’s  provisions  are  m the 
right  ball  park.  . . 

As  I point  out  in  my  prepared  statement,  a 10-percent  rise  m total 
expenditures  based  on  a total  appropriation  of  roughly  $1.6  billion 
means  that  an  increase,  in  case  unemployment  rises,  of  $160  million. 
I hate  to  talk  about  $160  million  as  “only,”  but  a rise  in  unemployment 
from  the  current  3.4  to  4.5  percent  means  an  annual  increase  of 
1.4  million  long-term  unemployed  of  15  weeks  ir  more.  The  proposed 
$160  million  will  buy  very  little  training  or  very  little  work  support 
for  them.  I recommend  that  instead  of  a single  10  percent  increase 
in  appropriations  when  unemployment  reaches  4.5  percent,  there  be 
a definite  tie  between  increases  in  manpower  funds  and  increases  in 
unemployment. 

If  you  add  10  percent  in  manpower  money  for  every  0.2  percent 
increase  in  the  level  of  unemployment,  that  would  give,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  some  $960  million  additional  funds  by  the  time  unemployment 
reaches  5.5  percent. 

Mr.  Daniels.  At.  that  point,  the  Steiger  bill  authorizes  $100  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  $115  million  for  fiscal  year  1973,  $125  million  for 
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fiscal  year  1974,  and  $17)0  million  for  fiscal  year  1975  to  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  making  incentive  grants. 

Mr.  Levitan.  This  is  only  one  part.  Mr.  Steiger's  bill  also  provides 
for  increasing  authorizations  rising  to  $3  billion  by  1974. 

Mr  Daniels.  That  is  true.  lie  provides  for  $2  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  $2,300  million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $2.5  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  $3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Levitan.  I am  referring  to  this  authorization.  Based  on  earlier 
legislation,  it  is  very  important  to  have  a definite  commitment  and  to 
avoid  the  annual  hassle  about  authorizations.  I think  Mr.  Steiger  s 
provisions — and  reasonable  men  will  discharge  upon  the  exact 
amount — are  within  the  ball  park.  , ... 

I think  the  administration  has  a very  imaginative  provision  in  the 
economic  stabilizer  provision;  namely,  increasing  expenditures  for 
manpower  programs  if  unemployment  rises. 

Mr.  Daniels.  How  much  do  you  recommend  ? 

Mr.  Levitan.  It  is  an  arbitrary  figure,  but  my  recommendation 
would  add  roughly  $1  billion  to  manpower  funds  by  the  time  unem- 
ployment reaches  5.5  percent.  . . 

If  you  would  also  adopt  the  Administration  s provision  o±  ail 
automatic  stabilizer  in  connection  with  unemployment  insurance, 
which  would  become  effective  when  unemployment  rises  to  about  5.5 
percent,  the  two  proposals  together  would  provide  a significant 
amount  of  money  for  tliose  who  are  forced  into  long-term  unemploy- 
ment in  a recession.  1 - . . 

Mr.  Chairman,  within  a week  or  so  the  National  Manpower  1 olicy 
Task  Force  is  scheduled  to  release  a rather  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  issues  raised  by  the  three  bills  that  are  before  your  subcommittee. 

I don’t  have  it  here,  but  when  it  becomes  available  sometime  next 
week,  with  your  permission,  I would  like  to  give  it  to  your  staff  for 
insertion  in  the  record.  . 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Levitan,  thank  you  very  much  tor  your  testi- 
mony. I want  you  to  know  it  is  indeed  appreciated.  The  material  you 
will  submit  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  following  the  conclusion  of 
your  test  imony. 

As  you  are  aware,  and  as  you  indicate  in  your  testimony,  there  are 
three  bills  pending  before  ns  on  this  very  important  subject  matter. 
The  O’Hara  bill,  H.K.  11620,  differs  substantially  in  the  approach  to 
tackling  this  problem  from  the  Steiger  bill.  The  Steiger  bill^  ^onld 
place  the  administration  and  the  operation  of  the  program  primal l ly 
in  the  States,  whereas  under  the  O’Hara  bill,  and  also  under  the 
administration  bill,  the  thrust  would  direct  most  authority  foi  the 
administration  of  the  manpower  programs  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Do  you  care  to  comment  ? . „ 

Levitan,  Tlie  administration  would  not  give  a great  deal  ox 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  though  it  places  upon  him  the 
responsibility  of  administering  manpower  programs.  I don  t see  that 
the  O’Hara  bill  changes  very  much  from  what  we  have  now,  except  it 
takes  HEW  out  of  the  manpower  programs  and  puts  the  programs  in 
only  one  department  in  the  Federal  establishment.  I don’t  think  that 
that  is  enough.  X t-htuk  tli  at  OonaTess  lists  a greater  responsibility  than 
inst  charging;  the  Secretary  of ‘Labor  to  administer  manpower  pro- 
arains.  The  issue  is  between  Mr.  Steiger’s  approach  which  gives  most 
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of  the  power  to  State  Governors  and  the  administration^  approach 
which  provides  for  shared  responsibility  between  States,  localities, 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

In  light  of  serious  differences  that  might  develop  between  States 
and  localities,  I would  go  along  with  the  administration’s  provision 
to  provide  for  an  automatic  pass-through.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
administration  bill,  section  102(a)  (2),  I believe,  is  not  very  clear  as 
to  how  the  “pass-through”  would  work.  _ 

I have  it  on  good  authority,  namely  from  the  manpower  adminis- 
trator, Mr.  Malcolm  Lovell,  that  the  “pass-through”  would  mean  that 
the  money  would  go  to  the  mayor  of  the  central  city.  The  administra- 
tion should  clarify  the  intent  of  this  section. 

I think  this  is  a very  reasonable  provision  for  the  simple  reason 
that  most  of  the  funds  under  the  Manpower  Training  Act  are  allo- 
cated to  the  disadvantaged.  The  mayor  of  the  central  city  has  the 
biggest  problem  as  far  as  the  long-term  unemployed  and  those  who 
have  difficulty  competing  in  the  labor  market  are  concerned.  There- 
fore, if  we  are  to  put  the  money  in  the  hands  of  a responsible  elected 
official,  which  I believe  we  should,  then  passing  the  money  to  the 
mayor  of  the  central  city  who  has  to  deal  basically  with  this  problem 
is  a reasonable  way  of  doing  it.  . 

Mr.  Daniels.  How  does  public  service  employment  lit  into  the 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969  ? 

Mr.  Levitan.  Under  the  Steiger  and  administration  bills,  there  is 
no  special  provision  for  public  service  employment.  Each  community 
or  each  State  would  work  out  a plan,  and  then  if  a State  and  com- 
munity want  public  employment,  they  can  have  it.  If  a state  wants  to 
have  other  types  of  manpower  programs,  it  can  stress  others. 

The  O Tiara  bill  stresses  public  employment.  But  the  O’Hara  bill 
does  not  provide  for  any  definite  funding  and  administration  of  public 
employment.  It  is  another  exhortation  of  guaranteeing  public  employ- 
ment, and  I am  afraid  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  deliver. 

A reading  of  the  O’Hara  bill  does  not  tell  us  what  is  being  promised : 
What  level  of  wages,  what  kind  of  employment,  what  happens  at  the 
local  level  under  the  merit  system?  All  these  points  are  not  clarified. 

Some  compare  the  public  provision  to  the  public  works  of  the 
thirties,  but  that  is  not  very  helpful.  I am  all  for  the  type  of  PWA 
programs  that  we  had  in  the  thirties.  As  my  very  good  friend  Garth 
Mangum  once  said,  “There  is  nothing  wrong  with  raking  leaves  if 
there  are  leaves  to  be  raked.” 

Under  the  PWA  and  WPA  there  were  lots  of  very  constructive 
projects  that  were  built.  I am  old  enough  to  remember  a cartoon 
that  appeared  in  the  ISTew  Yorker,  in  which  two  ladies  were  looking 
at  a magnificent  bridge.  One  said  to  the  other,  “Mabel,  did  they  build 
it  all  leaning  on  the  shovels?”  You  can  do  a great  deal  with  public 
works. 

The  O’Hara  bill  apparently  suggests  that  public  employment  would 
be  for  people  who  cannot  get  employment.  There  are  few  skilled  con- 
struction workers  who  are  unemployed,  which  would  require  building 
public  works  without  skilled  labor.  There  are  too  many  problems 
connected  with  public  employment. 

I believe  we  ought  to  experiment  more  with  public  employment 
projects.  We  ought  to  try  to  have  that.  Under  the  administration  bill 
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and  the  Steiger  bill,  if  a community  wants  public  employment  projects, 
it  can  include  them  as  part  of  its  manpower  plan.  . . ;11  + 

I hope  that  whatever  bill  comes  out  from  this  committee,  it  will  no 
be  more  exhortation  and  another  promise  of  guaranteed  employment 
which  we  really  are  not  likely  to  carry  out  because  no  o y m ws  * 
it  will  cost  and  because  there  is  no  clear  design  to  overcome  tne  tech- 
nical problems  that  are  involved  in  implementing  a guaranteed  em- 

plo^me^t  plan^  you  would  not  eliminate  the  concept  of  public  em- 
ployment entirely  to  alleviate  unemphiy  merit, 

1 Mr  Levitan.  I certainly  would  not.  All  you  need  foi  public  em- 
ployment experimentation  is  a little  more  money.  As  I sug^st^  a tew 
minutes  ago,  Mr.  Steigers  bill  would  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
enough  money  for  experimenting  with  public  employment.  .1  lie  ad 
ministration’s  economic  stabilizer,  increasing  funds  when  unemp  y- 
men't  rises,  would  permit  public  employment  even  if  the  rhetoric  prom- 
ises training.  But  I think  that  we  should  not  guarantee  public  em- 
ployment since  we  don’t  know  what  we  are  guaranteeing. 

Mr  Daniels.  What  is  your  opinion,  Dr.  Levitan,  as  to  role  for  work 
incentive  programs  for  welfare  recipients— how  would  you  place  tliat 

in  the  manpower  piogram?  . . . , 

Mr.  Levitan.  I think  that  the  Manpower  Training  Act,  and  for  that 

matter  all  three  bills,  are  entirely  too  narrow  in  scope.  My  own  prefer- 
ence  would  be  to  have  a Department  of  Education  and  Manpower  that 
would  include  not.  only  the  work  incentive  programs,  but  would  include 
the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Education,  the  work  relief  programs,  and 
the  Labor  Department’s  manpower  programs. 

I can  sympathize  with  the  Secretary  and  the  administration  for  tiy- 
ing  not  to  get  into  jurisdictional  problems  between  your  committee,  Mr 
Chairman,  and  that  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  But  I am  not 
subject  to  these  constraints. 

I would  definitely  include  WIN  as  part  of  the  manpower  package 
because  whatever  Congress  will  do  to  the  Family  Allowance  Plan  that 
the  President  suggested  recently  we  are  going  to  have  m the  seventies, 
increased  interdependence  between  work  and  relief  or  income  supple- 
ments for  the  working  poor— for  people  who  can’t  make,  it  on  their  own 
and  who  lhre  in  poverty  even  if  they  work  full  time. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  now  about  3 million  people 
workino-  full  time,  who  still  live  by  Government  definition  m poverty. 
I tliinkthat  during  the  1970’s  Congress  is  going  to  struggle  even  more 
with  linking  ivork  and  income  supplements.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
talk  about  the  family  alloAvance  plan  or  about  what  type  ot  supple- 
ments should  be  provided.  ... 

But  any  legislation  dealing  with  manpower  programs  tor  the  dis- 
advantaged should  include  those  who  are  on  relief  as  pai’t  ot  tue 

^ Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a.  mistake  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  not  include  the  WIN  program.  That  might  create  some 
jurisdictional  problems  with  Chairman  Mills.  This  is  something  I can  t 
worry  about.  Those  are  “details.”  , . ,, 

Mr.  Daniels.  I vTould  like  to  call  upon  my  good  colleague,  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Steiger.  Do  you  have  any  questions? 
ifr.  Steiger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Levitan,  first  of  all,  I want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  work  that  you 
have  done,  what  the  Center  for  Manpower  Policy  Studies  lias  done, 
because  I think  your  group  has  been  one  of  the  groups  most  responsi- 
ble for  the  very  fact  we  are  having  hearings  today  and  the  whole 
concept  of  manpower  training. 

There  is  no  disagreement,  is  there,  insofar  as  you  are  concerned, 
either  about  the  concept  of  decategorization  or  about  the  concept  of 
decentralization  or  the  decisionmaking  insofar  as  what  programs  ought 
to  be  carried  on?  . 

Mr.  Lrvitan  No,  I don’t  think  there  is  any  disagreement  on  that. 

I think  all  three  bills  would  do  that  in  one  form  or  another.  The 
O’Hara  bill,  of  course,  would  do  that  less  than  the  administration  bill 
and  your  bill.  But  the  question  is  how  much  power  would  you  put  in 
the  hands  of  State  governments. 

I do  think  that  we  have  to  decentralize  manpower  programs.  1 am 
not  sure  if  we  planned  it  now  that  we  would  divide  the  country  into 
50  States.  But  faced  with  the  fact  we  have  the  50  States,  the  best 
way  is  to  utilize  them  and  to  build  up  their  capability. 

1 am  concerned.  Mr.  Steiger,  that  your  bill  might  put  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Governors.  Until  the  States  build  up  their 
capability,  and  also,  given  various  political  problems  and  differences 
between  States  and  metropolitan  areas — very  frequently  the  States 
and  cities  are  controlled  by  different  political  parties — you  are  going 
to  give  too  much  responsibility  to  State  governments  to  adminis- 
trate manpower  programs. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Are  you  satisfied  that  using  the  SMSA  is  a reasonably 
good  method  of  attempting  to  determine  the  area  to  be  encompassed 
and,  secondly,  if  there  is  to  be  a passthrough,  you  do  agree  that  the 
power  for  the  decisions  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor  of  the 
largest  single  entity  of  local  government  in  fh  SMSA  ? 

Mr.  Levitan.  As  I said  before,  Mr.  Steiger,  the  answer  to  the  latter 
part  of  your  question  is  yes.  The  mayor  of  the  central  city  is  going  to 
have  the  bulk  of  the  problems.  He  is  going  to  have  the  bulk  of  the 
un employment,  and  most  of  the  disadvantaged  reside  in  his  area.  So 
if  anyone  is  to  be  designated  prime  sponsor,  I think  the  mayors  of  the 
central  cities  should  be  responsible. 

As  for  being  satisfied  with  the  SMSA  concept,  lets  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  just  something  the  economists  and  statisticians  created.  Nobody 
ever  lives  in  the  SMSA.  It  is  just  a convenient  way  to  designate  a 
labor  market  or  an  area  where  people  work.  You  can  t run  programs 
on  the  basis  of  SMSA’s  boundaries,  created  by  manpower  analysts. 

What  do  you  do  with  large  metropolitan  areas?  There  will  he  a 
great  deal  of  problems.  The  administrators  will  have  to  struggle 
with  it.  In  some  cases  they  will  have  to  break  up  SMA  s in  metro- 
politan areas ; Washington  is  a very  good  example. 

What  is  going  to  happen  in  Prince  Georges  County  or  in  Montgom- 
ery County  or  Alexandria.  Virginia?  Will  the  Tabor  Department-  give 
one  bundle  of  money  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  ignore  Alexandria, 
Silver  Spring,  and  oilier  communities?  Obviously  not.  There  will  have 
to  be  a departure  from  the  SMSA  concept  within  the  State.  They  will 
have  to  work  out  all  soils  of  problems  as  to  how  to  allocate  the  funds. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  I think  that  the  administration  approach— 
which  you,  Mr.  Steiger,  seem  to  be  endorsing,  and  I know  you  have  been 
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struggling  with  it — is  sound.  If  the  mayors  of  the  vaiious  juiisdic- 
tions  don’t  get  together,  then  the  mayor  of  the  central  city,  whether  he 
has  50  percent  of  the  population,  or  60  or  40  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  SMS  A,  but  he  is  certainly  going  to  have  the  bulk  of  the  disad- 
vantaged and  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  manpower  programs. 

Mr  Steiger.  Are  you  satisfied  in  terms  of  what  is  contained  m all 
three  of  the  bills  before  this  subcommittee  in  terms  of  the  question 
of  the  adequacy  of  insuring  that  the  training  is  available  both  xoi 
those  who  are  disadvantaged  and  perhaps  unemployed  as  well  as  tor 
those  who  are  presently  employed  but  who  need  to  upgrade  to  open 
job  opportunities?  . _ , 

Mr.  Levitan.  I think,  Mr.  Steiger,  that  the  experience — I almost 
said  the  poverty  kick  in  the  1960*s — is  dissipating  itself.  In  the  next 
few  years  you  will  be  more  and  more  concerned  about  upgrading  and 
about  avoiding  the  leapfrogging  that  might  have  resulted  from  the 
manpower  programs.  For  instance,  if  a family  had  an  income  of  $3,800 
or  $3,600,  the  head  of  the  family  was  entitled  to  enroll  in  these  pro- 
grams. If  a person  happened  to  work  a little  harder  and  earned  $3, <00, 
lie  was  not  entitled  to  enroll . 

I am  not  condemning  that  kind  of  an  approach.  If  we  wanted  to  do 
something  for  the  poor,  the  rigidity  was  necessary.  We  passed  many 
programs  for  the  poor,  and  then  the  middle-class  and  rich  people 
reaped  the  benefits. 

So  I think  the  approach  we  used  in  the  1960  s was  perfectly  proper. 
Bat  in  the  19T0’s  I think  we  are  going  to  place  more  and  more 
emphasis  on  the  “forgotten  American,”  or  the  “troubled  American, 
or  whatever  the  favorite  phrase  happens  to  be.  T ou  will  have  to  do 
something  for  them  because  they  are  going  to  demand  it.  I think  they 
are  going  to  get  some  attention  which  they  didn't  get  in  the  1960  s. 

That  is  why  I like  your  provision,  Mr.  Steiger,  of  authorizing  auto- 
matic increases  in  manpower  programs.  If  you  are  going  to  legislate 
programs,  then  you  also  have  to  provide  the  money.  The  automatic 
increases  that  you  provided,  though  only  an  authorization,  are  a 
commitment,  to  coin  a phrase,  “a  step  in  the  right  direction.’ 

If  the  programs  work  well  and  are  worthwhile,  is  obviously 
left  to  the  future;  at  least  there  is  a commitment  for  the  next  few 
years  that  if  the  programs  work,  you  don’t  have  to  go  for  authorizing 
legislation  and  for  substantive  legislation.  Once  idle  commitment  is 
made,  it  is  up  to  the  appropriation  procedures. 

Mr.  Steiger.  As  you  know,  one  of  the  criticisms  that  has  been 
leveled  against  the  administration’s  bill  is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
some  that  it  provides  for  the  employment  service  to  be  the  prime 
sponsor  and  the  major  agency  involved  in  the  delivery  of  services. 

Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that  criticism  or  any  suggestion  to 
make  about  how  one  handles  that  problem  ? 

Mr.  Levitan.  I share  the  concern  about  the  capability  ot  the 
employment  service  to  perform  in  many  places.  But  we  have  2,400 
offices  of  the  employment  service  and  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
separate  and  additional  publicly  supported  employment  service  for 
disadvantaged  persons.  So  the  question  is  how  to  improve  the  employ- 
ment service. 

I think,  however,  that  some  have  shown  exaggerated  concern  about 
what  will  happen  to  good  programs  and  what  will  happen  to  well- 
operating  CAA’s? 
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If  YOU  agree  that  the  manpower  money  goes  to  the  mayor  of  the 
central'  city,  and  if  he  has  a good  CEP  or  a good  CAA,  I don  t believe 
that  he  will  let  the  employment  service  take  over  these  programs 
I think  that  is  an  exaggerated  fear,  although  the  Labor  Department 
lias  obviously  favored  its  own  employment  service.  But  at  the  same 
time,  either  under  your  bill  or  under  the  Administration  bill,  wliei- 
ever  you  have  a good  CEP  and  a good  CAA,  it  is  not  likely  that  1 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  employment  service. 

I think  we  have  5 years  experience  in  funding  competing  organiza- 
tions  in  the  manpower  field  and  I don't  see  that  the  Manpower  Tram- 
ing  Act  would  abolish  the  CAA’s. 

Mr.  Steiger.  One  last  question  before  I yield  the  floor  for  those 
who  have  been  patient  with  me.  I appreciate  the  Chairman  s willing- 
ness to  give  time.  . ...... 

Jack  Conway,  in  his  statement  which  follows,  cites  the  testimony 
of  the  executive  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Community  Union,  given 
before  the  Senate  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee  that  held  hearings 

in  Los  Angeles.  . , „ , . , , ........ 

The  director  in  that  statement  said,  “I  submit  the  Administration 
bill  is  remiss  in  the  most  crucial  area.  That  is  the  participation  of  the 
community  groups.”  That  is  the  one  sentence  I want  to  lughlig  it. 

This  is  something  which  I know  you  have  struggled  with  long  and 
hard.  I would  be  interested  in  any  comments  you  have  about  this 
concept  and  wliat,  if  anything,  we  ought  to  do  or  can  do  to  answer 
that  kind  of  criticism,  if  it  needs  answering. 

Mr.  Levitan.  Sure,  it  needs  answering,  because  if  -lack  Conway 
says  it,  I am  sure  that  concerned  citizens  are  worried  about  it.  So  1 
would  share  J ack  Conway’s  worry.  . . , 

But  lets  look  at  the  record.  In  the  last  5 years  you  spent  a lot  of 
money  on  community  action  agencies.  Few  developed  a capability  to 
deliver  manpower  services.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  prevent  com- 
munity action  agencies  from  continuing  to  act  as  sponsors  of  pro- 
grams while  employment  services  perform  these  functions  m most 

communities.  . . . 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  employment  services  will  not  clo  tneir 
-job  under  any  of  the  bills  before  this  subcommittee  is  quite  obvious. 
But  that  is  happening  right  now.  This  bill  is  not  going  to  perfect 
the  delivery  of  services  in  every  city. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I think  Mr.  Conway  has  a very  legitimate 
concern.  Whether  in  the  legislation  itself  or  in  the  committee  report, 
there  should  be  some  language  that  would  guarantee  or  at  least  pro- 
tect the  effective  CAA  from  being  ignored  in  favor  of  the  employment 
service.  I would  not  want  to  see  a monopoly  of  one  agency  doing  all 
the  deliverv  of  the  services. 


Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Burton,  do  you 
have  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes.  , . 

What  authority  would  you  give  to  the  CAA?  How  will  we  protect 
their  existence  from  the  possibility  of  the  elimination  of  their  fund- 
ing? More  importantly,  how  much  required  community  involvement 

should  we  spell  out  ? . . 

Mr.  Levitan.  Mr.  Burton,  manpower  funds  are  no  the  only  funds 
for  community  action  agencies.  I hope  and  I pray,  although  I cannot 
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lobby — but  I can  pray  I am  sure — that  you  will  not  discontinue  CA1 . 
If  vou  give  money  for  CAP  or  CAA'S,  then  there  won  t be  anything 
that  would  stop  them  from  experimenting,  from  developing  demon- 
stration projects,  if  this  is  what  the  community  want  to  do  witn  CAA 

money.,  . . T , , 

Under  the  Administration  bill,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent— 1 don't 
know  exactly  how  Mr.  Steiger  will  allocate  the  funds— the  Secretary 
of  Labor  from  using  the  20  percent  money  for  various  types  of 
experimentations. 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  I understand  that  side  of  it.  But  the  other  side 
of  the  coin  is  what  should  we  require  by  way  of  participation?  . 

Mr.  Levitan.  I would  continue  with  title  2 of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  If  the  CAA’s  will  develop  effective  experimentation 
projects,  then  they  will  be  pulled  in.  If  they  doivt,  then  they  will  not. 

Mr,  Burton.  Are  you  saying  that  if  they  have  an  approved  plan, 
that  then  they  could  supersede  in  the  cove  cities  the  Department  of 
Employment  Delivery  System?  . 

Mr.  Levitan.  I doivt  see  why  not.  There  is  nothing  in  either  mil  that 
would  prevent  it.  And  I understand  that  in  a number  of  cities,  the 
community  action  agencies  will  continue  as  prime  sponsors  under  the 
mayor  of  the  city.  I "doivt  see  why  that  would  be  discontinued. 

Mi.  Burton.  You  made  the  point  in  one  of  the  bills  that  the  public 
service  employment  program  was  perhaps  misleading  in  the  sense  that 
it  didirt  make  specific  enough  promises;  or  to  the  extent  that  if  there 
was  a promise  at  all,  there  was  a great  danger  it  would  not  be  fulfilled. 

How  would  you  perfect  that  notion  so  that  promises  were  both 
specific  and  funded,  therefore  reducing  to  the  extent  M'e  can,  as  the 
authorizing  committee,  the  likelihood  that  it  is  :t  promise  not  intended 
to  be  kept  or  a promise  so  vague  as  not  to  be  understandable? 

Mi1.  Levitan.  I donrt  think  that  that  can  be  done  because  it  is  not 
only  a question  of  money.  It  is  a question  of  concepts  and  means  of 
implementation.  For  whom  are  you  going  to  guarantee  this  employ- 
ment? Are  you  going  to  guarantee  it  to  everyone?  Fine.  Then  at  what 
wage  level  are  you  going  to  guarantee  public  employment?  What 
type  of  employment  would  you  guarantee? 

Mr.  Burton.  Which  wage  level  would  you  suggest?  Prevailing 
wages  ? 

Mr.  Levitan.  Obviously,  minimum  wages.  I would  not  be  against 
the  law  and  you  might  even  talk  me  into  raising  the  minimum  wages 
a few  cents  more.  But  at  the  same  time,  given  the  minimum  wages, 
that  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  Burton.  Yon  have  raised  them  and  knocked  them  down.  Let 
us  talk  about  prevailing  wage  for  comparable  work  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Levitan.  That  is  what  I was  coming  to,  Mr.  Burton.  I would 
say  therefore  that  wages  would  vary  from  community  to  community, 
In  some  communities,  you  find  lots  of  people  are  willing  to  work  at 
minimum  or  prevailing  wages  for  simple  types  of  tasks  such  as  the 
traditional  road  and  stream  clearances,  building  of  simple  roads,  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  Burton.  Hospital  aides? 

Mr.  Levitan.  Hospital  aides. 

ilr.  Burton.  Teacher  aides  ? 

Mr.  Levitan.  You  might  find  that  $1.(10  is  the  prevailing  wage  in 
the  community  and  you  may  have  peoxffc  who  will^acc^t  these  kind 
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of  jobs.  In  Operation  Mainstream,  we  have  something*  like  that.  In 
y oiir  city,  Mr.  Burton,  I don’t  think  you  ran  get  people,  hospital  aides, 

’at  $1.00  an  hour.  . . , 

Mr.  Burton.  No.  I want  you  to  answer  m v questions.  I askecl  von  a 
question,  then  you  pose  a condition  upon  which  you  can  answer,  then 
you  wipe  the  condition  out  and  say  this  of  course  doesn't  work.  I clidn  t 
even  aslc  that  question.  I asked  you  not  what  wouldn't  work.  I asked  you 
what  you  would  recommend  to  us.  ...  1 

Tt  occurs  to  me  that  we  could  guarantee  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  in  any  event,  including  fringe  benefits  but  have 
prevailing  wage  structures  including  fringe  benefits,  whichever  ai  o the 
higher.  I didn’t  want  to  lead  you  into  that.  I wanted  to  see  if  you  would 
come  to  that.  Does  that  not  disturb  you  ? 

Mr.  Levitan.  No,  not  in  the  least, 

Mr.  Burton.  If  that  wage  factor  were  handled,  then  we  would  be 
talking  about  funding  and  at  least  on  those- two  points  we  would  elim- 
inate the  vagueness  of  the  promise,  would  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Levitan.  Yes.  . . . 

Mr.  Burton.  How  do  we  gei  to  the  more  critical  question  as  to 
whom  should  this  opportunity  run?  If  you  were  called  upon  to  give 
us  vour  best  opinion,  whether  or  not  yon  approved  of  the  notion,  to 
whom  should  this  opportunity  run?  . , 

Mr.  Levitan.  I would  think,  Mr.  Burton,  that  it  would  depend 
upon  the  local  merit  system  regulations,  the  policies  of  the  \aiious 
institutions,  the  training  that  can  be  done,  the  kind  of  vacancies  that 
are  available,  and  the  kind  of  people  w ho  are  looking  for  jobs  and 
who  cannot  get  w ork  in  the  open  labor  market,  . 

Mi  . Burton.  You  are  not  advocating  that  this  national  legislation 
be  hamstrung  by  the  great  variety  of  local  merit  system  arrangements 
built  in  by  each  city  oligarchy,  are  you? 

Mr.  Levitan.  When  you  blame  it  on  city  oligarchy,  I am  not  tor 

that.  ..... 

You  see,  Mr.  Burton,  if  you  are  going  to  put  people  in  ]obs,  in  a 
hospital  or  in  a school,  then  their  qualifications  and  working  conditions 
have  to  be  determined  by  local  customs  and  local  practices.  If  you 
are  going  to  give  a city  some  money  to  hire  these  people,  then  you  may, 
as  a^condition  of  giving  the  money,  say  that  they  wall  forego  all  tlieir 
previous  practices.  I really  don’t  think  we  want  to  do  that. 

Again  you  will  acuse  in©  of  not  giving  a clear  answer  I would 
suo-o^est  that  there  is  a problem  of  credential ing  and  of  unreasonable 
quaTifications.  These  things  I think  should  be  subject  to  a case-by-case 
handliii"  in  each  city  and  in  each  State.  The  community  in  presenting 
a manpower  plan  will  have  to  specify  public  employment  conditions 
You  can’t  do  it,  Mr.  Burton,  on  a national  basis.  You  might  and  should 
make  provisions  to  pay  prevailing  wages.  Then  let  the  community  work 
it  out.  You  can’t  do  it  from  Washington.  Local  practices  differ  too 

much.  , . , 

If  you  want  to  fund  programs  on  a case-by-basis  as  we  have  done 
in  the  last  7 or  B years,  then  the  Labor  Department  officials  in  Wash- 
ington are  forced  to  shuffle  papers  instead  of  doing  the  things  they 
do  best : Provide  technical  assistance,  monitor  projects,  and  help  with 
evaluation. 
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Mr.  Burton.  Should  I conclude  from  your  remarks  that  the  legisla- 
tion should  require  observance  of  public  merit  system  regulations . 

Mr.  Levitan.  No.  _ , „ 

Mr.  Burton.  One  final  question : Develop  for  us  again,  i±  you  will, 
the  criticism  in  your  statement  that  the  WIN  program  is  effective  y 
precluded  from  the  operation  of  apparently  all  three  of  these  bills. 

Mr.  Levitan.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Burton.  I don't  understand  that.  Will  you  tell  us  why  you 
think  that  is  an  irrational  exclusion?  , ...,  . 

Mr.  Levitan.  I wouldn’t  say  irrational,  but  I would  not  do  it  that 
wav  for  the  simple  reason  that  as  I suggested  before,  Mr.  Burton,  1 
think  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  increasing  interdependence  between 
work  and  the  manpower  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  Tins  is  not 
a partisan  matter  anymore.  Whether  you  favor  the  Democratic 
O’Hara  bill  guaranteeing  employment,  or  whether  you  go  the  lonte 
of  family  assistance  plan  that  the  President  suggested,  we  are  going  to 

have  increasing  income  supplements.  , 

\nv  program  that  deals  with  work  incentives  for  relief  people— and 
I am  sufficiently  old-fashioned  to  believe  that  wo  ought  to  encourage 
people  to  work — outfit  to  encourage  them,  sometimes  goad  them,  into 
working.  Therefore  a program  that  deals  with  encouraging  people  to 
work  should  be  part  of  the  manpower  package.  ,. 

Mr  Burton.  May  I just  redo  this.  If  this  committee  excludes  from 
its*  consideration  all  those  potentially  eligible  under  tbe  administra- 
tion's family  plan,  we  are  in  effect  precluding  ourselves  from  having 
this  legislation  have  an  impact  on  the  whole  layer  of  the  lowest  income 

people  or  wage  earners  in  the  country.  . , .. 

Mr.  Levitan.  If  yon  pass  this  legislation,  and  improve  the  delivery 
of  the  programs  for  disadvantaged  there  will  be  some  carryover  to 
IVIN  and  to  other  working  poor  if  Congress  also  enacts  the  I amily 
\ssistanco  Plan.  But  I don’t  see  any  reason  for  having  that  as  a sep- 
arate package  since  both  programs  would  be  supported  mostly  by 

I ederal  funds.  . , , txttnt 

Also,  the  same  institutions  that  would  be  developed  under  WIN  are 
<roing  to  expand  to  a much  larger  extent  under  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan  Whatever  manpower  bill  is  finally  approved,  it  would  duplicate 
institutions  supported  by  WIN.  Day  care  will  be  necessary  especially 
for  a woman  on  WIN  or  on  other  training  programs. 

There  will  also  be,  I think,  ail  increasing — I referred  to  it  before 
emphasis  on  helping  people  who  are  above  the  poverty  level.  aTts 
say  the  family  makes  $5,000  or  $6,000  a year  and  the  woman  worfes. 
She  may  have  need  for  day  care  provisions  just  as  much  as  her  poor 
neighbor.  Therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  having  a separate  program, 
day  care  under  WIN,  and  duplicate  facilities  under  the  other  man- 
power programs. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you.  . . _ . , 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Erlmborn,  do  you 

have  any  questions?  . 

Mr.  Erlrnborx.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I will  take  just  a minute  or  two.  I have  read  your  statement,  Mr. 
Levitan,  since  I came  in.  I notice  that  it  apparently  approves  oi  the 
general  direction  of  the  administration’s  manpower  bill.  Is  my  impres- 
sion correct? 
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Mr.  Levitan.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Do  you  feel  there  are  elements  m both  the  oteiger 
and  O'Hara  bills  that  also  have  merit  that  might  be  considered  or, 
in  your  opinion,  might  well  be  added  to  the  administration  bill . Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Levitan.  That  is  correct.  . . . 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Would  you  like  to  spell  out  briefly  the  provisions 
of  the  Steiger  and  O’Hara  bills  that  you  think  have  merit  and  would 
be  good  additions  to  the  administration  bill  ? _ 

Mr.  Levitan.  One  provision  of  the  Steiger  bill,  which  I already  sin- 
gled out  and  which  deserves  definite  consideration,  is  the  commitment 
of  additional  funds  as  the  programs  are  improved  and  as  the  load  of 
the  programs  increase.  . . 

I just  mentioned  that  manpower  programs  should  not  be  limited  only 
to  the  poor,  that  we  may  want  to  do  something  for  the  $5,000  to  $10,000 
a year  families — provide  day  care  facilities  or  upgrading.  If  you  agree 
with  this  approach,  then  that  bill  requires  additional  commitment. 

Mr.  Steiger’s  provision  of  an  automatic  increase  in  authorization, 
'building  up  to  $3  billion  by  1974,  seems  to  me  a not  excessive  or  unrea- 
sonable amount.  . . 

The  O’Hara  bill — and  I am  singling  out  one  provision  from  each  to 
show  nonpartisanship — emphasizes  public  employment.  Despite  the 
very  real  problems  to  which  I alluded  earlier,  I think  that  the  O’Hara 
bill  calls  attention  to  upgrading  and  to  creating  jobs  for  people  who 
can’t  compete  effectively  in  the  labor  market.  I think  we  ought  to 
experiment  a great  deal  more  with  efforts  of  providing  work,  of  creat- 
ing jobs. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  You  mentioned  providing  jobs  in  the  public  sector 
for  those  who  can’t  compete  in  the  labor  market.  Would  you  define 
what  you  mean  by  can’t  compete  ? Physical  handicap  ? 

Mr.  Levitan.  Physical,  mental,  educational  discrimination,  the  whole 
gamut  of  things  that  can  prevent  people  from  getting  jobs,  and  also 
deny  opportunities  for  promotion. 

I think  that  the  emphasis  we  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the.  last 
decade  just  on  a job  is  not  enough.  We  have  found  as  a result  of  our 
experimentation  with  the  OE CT  programs  and  with  the  manpower 
programs  that  very  frequently  it  is  not  a question  of  a job.  It  is  a ques- 
tion of  a job  with  an  opportunity  that  does  not  stop  at  $1.60. 

There  are  many  jobs  that  don’t  lead  to  promotion.  The  whole  health 
field  is  filled  with  these  kinds  of  jobs  that  place  unrealistic  obstacles 
to  promotions  of  workers  starting  at  entry  jobs.  This  works  also  to 
the  detriment  of  these  institutions  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  cuts 
off  the  supply  of  personnel  above  entry  level  jobs  because  they  simply 
don’t  promote.  . . 

As  a result,  these  institutions  suffer  a high  turnover  because  there  is 
no  hope  for  the  people  at  the  bottom  who  enter  a menial  job  in  the  hos- 
pital. Workers  who  seek  upgrading  and  have  the  ability  to  learn  find 
that  there  are  no  institutional  provisions  for  them  to  learn  and  to  be 
promoted. 

I think  this  is  the  point  which  Mr.  Burton  referred  to  before  Man- 
power programs  can  help  stimulate  personnel  changes  in  hospitals 
and  other  public  and  educational  institutions.  This  is  something  very 
much  worth  working  for  in  the  manpower  programs. 
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Mr.  Eklenborn.  I take  it  that  your  approval  of  the  administration 
approach  includes  an  approval  of  a unified  delivery  system,  rather 
than  having  separate  parallel  and  somewhat  competing  programs  as 
we  presently  have? 

Mr.  Levitan.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Eklenborn.  Also,  an  approval  of  the  concept  of  greater  State 
involvement?  Some  even  describe  the  administration  bill  as  ultimately 
being  a vehicle  for  dispensation  of  funds  to  the  States  more  than 
anything  else. 

Would  you  agree  with  that  and  approve  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Levitan.  If  the  intent  is  the  dispensation  of  funds  to  a State 
to  build  up  a technical  capability,  then  I would  definitely  approve.  I 
hope  the  administration  bill  would  be  clearer  on  that  point. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  should  not  end  with 
the  disbursing  of  money  as  we  do  under  the  education  grant  in  aid 
programs.  All  the  Federal  Government  does  is  calculate  how  much  a 
State  gets  under  the  formula  provided  by  you  gentlemen  in  Congress. 

I think  the  city  mayor  has  a responsibility  and  the  State  Governor 
has  a responsibility  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  nas  a responsibility  for  manpower  programs.  Not 
only  is  it  a local  responsibility  but  also  a Federal  responsibility,  not 
because  you  in  your  generosity  give  the  money,  but  because  manpower, 
programs  are  frequently  national  problems  that  should  be  dealt  with 
at  the  national  level. 

Therefore,  what  the  administration  bill  does  is  to  take  into  con- 
sideration all  the  levels  of  government.  And  I see  no  reason  that  we 
should  assign  responsibility  for  manpower  programs  entirely  to  the 
State. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  there  ? 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Where  would  you  put  the  ultimate  responsibility  of 
the  administration  in  the  program,  the  Federal,  State,  or  local 
authorities? 

Mr.  Levitan.  Neither,  sir,  for  the  simple  reason  I think  it  is  not 
anybody’s  responsibility.  Providing  the  plan  of  what  should  be  done 
in  Community  “X”,  Mr.  Daniels,  obviously  is  the  mayor’s  responsi- 
bility if  he  wants  to  discharge  his  duties  and  to  be  reelected.  A large 
city  can  develop  the  capability  with  little  technical  assistance  from  the 
State  government. 

But  m a smaller  community  or  in  a rural  area,  we  can’t  expect  that 
the  local  county  supervisors  or  whoever  runs  the  county  would  be  able 
to  develop  that  kind  ox  ca  pability. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Would  .y  *.u  disburse  this  authority  amongst  a l1.  three 
levels  of  government? 

Mr.  Levitan.  Yes,  sir.  I think  that  each  level  of  government  has 
certain  responsibilities  for  manpower  programs.  The  State  should 
provide  technical  assistance  and  develop  better  capabilities  to  help 
communities.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
bursing the  money,  providing  technical  assistance,  and  monitoring 
and  evaluating  manpower  programs.  The  Federal  Government  does 
very  little  of  that  now  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  spend  too  much 
time  shuffling  papers.  They  are  forced  into  that  position  because  they 
are  required  to  administer  categorical  programs.  Federal  personnel 
should  be  available  to  monitor  programs  to/ see  .that  whatever  objec- 
tives and  goals  that  you  in  Congress  as  national  policy  are 
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carried  out.  Somebody  1ms  to  see  that  your  policies  are  carried  out. 
I think  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the  manpower  programs  and  should 
be  in  the  Labor  Department. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Steiger.  . . 

Mr.  Steiger.  One  of  the  problems,  Mr.  Levitan,  and  you  mention 
it  in  your  statement  when  you  y that  you  favor  a Department  of 
Education  and  Manpower  Train. . let  us  assume  that  that  ideal  is  not 
reachable  in  the  foreseeable  future.  What,  if  any.  criticisms  or  sugges- 
tions have  you  to  offer  in  terms  of  concern  that  is  being  raised  bv  people 
in  vocational  education  over  the  provisions  of  the  manpower  bills  and 
the  fact  that  they  think  this  tends  to  set  up  duplicative  training 

institutions?  , , . , . 

Mr.  Levitan.  I would  say,  Mr.  Steiger,  and  I know  my  friends  m 
I-IEW  are  going  to  hit  me  for  it,  that  those  are  scare  tactics  to  prevent 
passage  of  the  Manpower  Training  Act  or  similar  legislation.  During 
the  past  7 years  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act, 
I-IEW  worked  with  the  Labor  Department  and  no  dual  training  system 
developed.  The  allegation  is  also  made  that  NY  A supposedly  created 
a dual  school  system  in  the  1930’s.  It  did  not. 

Instead  of  outright  opposition  to  the  MTA  or  the  Steiger  bill  or  the 
O’Hara  bill,  some  raise  the  specter  that  manpower  programs  would 
create  a local  school  system  or  duplicate  training  programs. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you.  . 

Mr.  Daniels.  On  behalf  of  the  committee,  doctor,  I want  to  thank: 

you  for  your  testimony. 

4 (The  following  pamphlet  wf  s submitted  for  the  record : ) 
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Improving  tiie  Nation’s  Manpower  Efforts 


During  the  sixties  the  federal  government  launched  a series  of  manpower 
programs.  The  over-all  direction  and  thrust  of  these  efforts  was  sa Unary ; they 
emphasized  the  needs  of  millions  of  citizens  who  could  not  compete  successfully 
in  the  labor  market  because  of  a lack  of  skills  or  motivation,  deficient  education, 
or  discrimination.  The  execution  of  these  programs,  however,  left  much  to  he 
desired.  The  multiplicity  of  program  sponsors  at  the  local  level  made  the  delivery 
of  effective  manpower  services  very  difficult.  The  programs  were  characterized 
bv  varying  eligibility  criteria,  overlapping  services,  and  conflicting  regulations. 
After  seven  years  of  expanding  the  manpower  programs,  there  is  a pressing  need 
tn  rworimni  tbps  en  tesrorical  and  disjointed  efforts. 


impact  is  just  is  important  at  this  moment  as  adding  funds,  and  as  me  admin- 
istration of  manpower  programs  is  improved,  it  is  essential  that  funds  be  further 
expanded.  Considering  the  extent  of  need,  the  additional  funds  become  even 
more  justifiable  ns  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  is  enhanced. 

The  Administration  and  Congress  have  recognized  the  pressing  need  for  a 
comprehensive  manpower  effort  building  on  the  experience  of  the  sixties,  three 
major  proposals  are  now  pending  before  Cougress.  and  we  believe  that  the  enact- 
ment of  new  legislation  will  provide,  in  the  words  of  Secretary  of  Labor  George 
1>.  ghiiltz  “more  effective  services  to  the  individuals  and  communities  that  need 
them  . . ’.  and  at  the  same  time  invigorate  established  institutions  of  govern- 
ment . . . and  our  manpower  programs."  Enactment  of  the  best  provisions  in  each 
of  the  three  hills  would  be  an  achievement  comparable  to  the  initiation  and 
expansion  of  the  manpower  programs  of  the  last  seven  years. 


sive  remecnai  manpower  ifsi«iuuun  nw^un  «•<=»  ^ ***>-■■ — ■ - — . _ 

employment  of  disadvantaged  persons.  The  bills  contemplate  the  consolidation 
of  several  discrete  pieces  of  manpower  legislation  and  list  a broad  range  of 
services  that  ean  be  provided,  leaving  the  mix  of  services  offered  to  individuals 
in  any  particular  state  or  community  to  administrative  discretion. 

All  three  bills  seek  some  form  of  state  and  local  planning  to  adapt  the  use  or 
funds  to  area  needs,  and  all  seek  flexibility  in  working  out  specific  programs.  The 
Administration  and  Steiger  bills  would  shift  the  locus  of  state  and  local  authority 
from  nrofessional.  or  comm\  m.  7-based  administrators  to  elected  officials. 

Both  the  O'Hara  and  tin  Administration  bills  contain  specific  features  which 
go  bevond  the  issues  of  consolidating  comprehensive  remedial  services  and  of 
shifting  state  and  local  responsibility.  The  O'Hara  bill  ploces  no  restnctions 
upon  eligibility  for  services  except  that  only  unemployed  workers  can  quality 
for  public  service  employment.  The  Steiger  and  Administration  bills  emphasize 
the  training  and  employment  of  the  unemployed  and  the  poor,  and  the  O'Hara 
bill  also  provides  for  the  upgrading  of  trainees  after 'they  are  employed. 

The  scope  of  all  three  bills  is  limited  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  tlie  manpower  programs  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  (the  Job  Corps  retains  its  separate  identity  in  the  Administration 
bill),’  and  the  Employment  Service  insofar  as  it  is  involved  in  such  programs. 
The  Work  Incentive  program  (WIN),  unemployment  insurance,  ancl  the  admin- 
istrative funds  for  the  Employment  Service  would  remain  unaffected  because 
they  are  currently  funded  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation and  Vocational  Education  Acts  are  also  untouched  by  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, except  that  the  Administration  bill  promises  closer  coordination  with 
existing  manpower  programs.  Tlie  decision  to  consolidate  only  the  manpower 
programs  currently  administered  by  the  Labor  Department,  and  fco  exclude 
related  programs  administered  by  other  agencies,  probably  reflects  the  sponsors’ 
belief  that  more  ambitious  efforts  would  kill  the  chances  of  tlie  proposed 
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“comprehensive  manpower  services,”  either  directly  or  through  contracts  with 
state  and  local  public  agencies  or  private  organizations.  It  does  not  contain  the 
specific  allocation  provisions  to  states  and  cities  found  in  the  other  bills.  The 
O’Hara  bill  also  includes  a provision  for  upgrading  employed  workers,  a public- 
service  job-creation  program,  and  an  allocation  of  2 percent  of  appropriated 

funds  to  research.  _ . . . . , . . 

The  Administration  bill  authorizes  the  governor  of  each  state  to  appoint  state 
“prime  sponsors”  for  manpower  programs.  For  metropolitan  areas,  the  governor 
would  appoint  a prime  sponsor  from  units  of  local  government,  unless  the  highest 
elected  officials  representing  75  percent  of  the  population  of  the  metropolitan  area 
agree  upon  a public  or  private  agency  to  serve  as  prime  sponsor.  The  prime  spon- 
sor at  the  state  level  would  be  a comprehensive  manpower  agency  composed  of 
the  state  public  employment  service,  tbe  unemployment  compensation  agency, 
and  state-funded  manpower  agencies.  Other  agencies  could  be  included  at  the 
discretion  of  the  governor.  The  Administration  bill  would  also  create  state  man- 
power planning  agencies  with  representation  from  state  agencies,  private  groups 
and  potential  clients.  The  governor  of  the  state  would  be  required  to  obtain 
federal  approval  for  a three-  to  five-year  comprehensive  plan  to  he  updated 
annually.  Parallel  plans  would  be  prepared  at  local  levels.  Seventy-live  percent 
of  avaiiable  federal  funds  would  be  allocated  to  the  states  Each  state  would 
initially  receive  25  percent  of  its  total  allocation  after  a plan  is  developed  and 
approved,  67  percent  upon  designation  and  approval  of  its  state  and  local  prime 
sponsors,  and  the  balance  upon  evidence  of  “exemplary  performance.”  An  addi- 
tional 5 percent  of  total  federal  funds  Would  suppoi*  supplementary  efforts,  with 
the  states  and  localities  adding  81  for  every  $2  contributed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. A “pass  through”  of  funds  to  the  local  prime  sponsor  would  be  guaranteed. 
The  remaining  twenty  percent  of  federal  funds  would  be  retained  for  use  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  who  would  also  develop  federal  standards 
and  priorities  for  state  and  local  planning. 

The  Administration  hill  also  calls  for  an  independent  Job  Corps,  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  national,  regional,  and  local  computer-based  job  banks,  and 
authorizes  a 10  percent  increase  in  manpower  expenditures  whenever  unemploy- 
ment rises  above  4.5  percent  for  three  consecutive  months. 


1.  “Creative  Federalism'' 

Existing  manpower  programs  Stimulate  competition  hut  also  promote  confusion. 
Tidier  administration  of  manpower  programs  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  present 
bills  contribute  to  this  by  moving  in  the  direction  of  consolidated  funding  of  man- 
power programs.  Accompanying  every  federally-sponsored  program  is  the  issna 
concerning  the  proper  roles  of  state  and  local  governments.  This  problem  is  com- 
pounded because  political  and  economic  boundaries  are  not  identical.  Although 
most  metropoltnn  areas  are  subdivided  into  autonomous  local  government 
jurisdictions,  the  contiguous  communities  form  cohesive  labor  markets  and 
economic  units. 

Proposed  shifts  in  governmental  roles  must  take  into  account  the  inherent  limits 
of  the  federal  government  to  plan  and  operate  programs  and  the  increasing  steps 
taken  by  state  and  local  governments  to  improve  their  capabilities  in  administer- 
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in"  manpower  programs.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  even  where 
localities  are  desirous  of  taking  over  manpower  programs  they  o ten 
the  capacity  to  do  so.  While  some  are  now  capable  of  assuming  such  planni  g 
•indT  operathonal  i^ponsibiHties,  others  will  require  time,  perhaps  several  years 

b°Three  u:rLCbHlsd°deaiedSerIn«y  with  these  problems.  The  O’Hara  hill  would 
retain  STIeSSaiy  of  Labor’s  authority  to  contract,  for  agreed  services  with 
state  and  local  governments  as  lie  sees  fit.  The  Steiger  bill  would  transfer  author- 
The  Administration  bill  also  bolsters  the  governors  nnthor- 
r though  it  includes  a mandatory  “pass  through”  of  funds  to  the  local 
governments  which  would  have  the  right  to  choose  .their -own 
metropolitan  manpower  programs.  1' or  this  provision  to  become  P • ’ 

Vdmhiistration  bill  requires,  as  we  have  noted,  that  the  chief  executives  repre- 
senting 75  percent  of  the  metropolitan  population  must  agree  on  a prime  sponsor 
Otherwise  the  authority  to  select  the  prime  sponsor  belongs  to  the  governor,  and 
in  most  cases  he  would  be  obliged  to  select  the  mayor  of  the  central  city  to  act  as 
prime  sponsor  of  metropolitan  manpower  programs. 

Vltliou0!!  there  are  some  differences  in  details,  the  Administration  bill  includes 
miXlmt  we  proposed  in  our  January  19G9  position  paper  on  t ns  qaestion  lt 
seeks  to  design  a balanced  system  of  shared  power.  It  retains  federal  control, 
"lit  da  nee  and  appraisal,  while  providing  state  or  local  initiative  in  ways  ealeu 
lated  to Enhance  political  accountability,  energize  local  talent,  and  improve  admin- 
istrative performance.  Preserving  this  delicate  balance  is  essential,  but  there  i. 
the  real  danger  that  a restrictive  interpretation  of  the  Administrations;  bill  cou 
tilt  the  balance  too  heavily  toward  the  states.  If  this  effort  to  devise  a fruitful 
compromise  results  in  unlimited  state  control,  then  it  would  be  preferable  to 

agree" wdth^h^Athni'nist ration  approach  which  vests  in  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  over-all  responsibility  for  manpower  programs.  We  also  believe  that  the 
detailed  planning  anil  organizing  of  services  are  best  performed  at  levels  that  are 
in  immediate  contact  witli  the  beneficiaries  of  tlie  services.  The ' Secretary  *ho»dd 
therefore  be  charged  with  systematically  turning  oyer  respousibUity ’ f°»  tllL’o 
to  state  and  loca1  governments  wherever  he  finds  the  capability,  «md  he 
should  be  charged  with  encournging  and  supporting  the  development  of  that  capa- 
bility In  the  meantime,  he  must  have  the  flexibility  to  organize  the  highest  quality 
t™rvkG8  within  the  resources  allotted  to  him.  The  Administration  bill 
retains  for  tlie  Secretary  of  Labor  discretionary  power  over  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  nmwiovve."  funds,  and  we  believe  that  should  permit  him  the  necessary 
flexibility  to  meet  his-  responsibilities. 

2.  Incentives  and  Planning 

Even  if  the  best  proposals  of  nil  bills  were  adopted,  basic  problems  associated 
with  planning  and  delivery  of  manpower  services  would  remain.  The  incentives 
offered  i_w  the  Administration  and  Steiger  bills  for  exemplary  performance  requir- 
ing state  and.  local  matching  of  funds  are  not  likely  to  encourage  special  effort. 
And  oast  experience  with  state  or  local  “planning”  by  federal  edict,  usually  per- 
formed to  qualify  for  federal  largesse,  does  not  justify  excessive  optuiusm.  None- 
theless, tlie  current  proposals  offer  an  orderly  mechanism  for  disbursing  federal 
funds  anil  provide  for  project  monitoring  to  assure  that  federal  objectives  are 
. -w-r  _ . .d.  _ i.  i-i. ~ ilivi Timvi'cinn  pirmowprine  the 


his  over-all  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  manpower  polic.\ . 1 
provision  for  review  of  state  plans  in  the  light  of  national  objectives. 

o.  Scope 

Consolidation  of  most  of  the  >rograms  currently  administered  by  the  Rahor 
Department  is  an  important  step  in  improving  the  effectiveness  of  fedei ally- 
funded  manpower  programs,  primarily  for  the  disadvantaged.  \\  e look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  proposed  consolidation  will  be  broadened  to  include  such  mujoi 
related  programs  as  the  Work  Incentive  program.  Vocational  Rehab  dilation  and 
Vocational  Education  should  be  planned  jointly  with  the  remedial  manpower 
program.  We  attach  great  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  pending  legislation 
would  permit*  and  even  encourage,  governors  to  exercise  wide  discretion  in  bring- 
ing all  in  inpower  and  manpower-related  programs  under  the  purview  of  rnan- 
power  planning  agencies.  The  potentialities  can  be  gleaned  from  efforts  in  Calif  or- 
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.....  Mi<hi"an  Oregon,  Utah,  and  other  states  that  are  experimenting  with  compre- 
hensive manpower  planning  agencies.  These  new  devel lopments 

monitored  so  that  successful  patterns  can  be  quickly  disseminated  foi  the 

"UiC;ruly0eo0n!pndums!ve  manpower  policy,  however,  would  he  concerned  with 
economic  oil  rational,  welfare,  and  labor  market  measures  The  development 
and  Stive  utilization  of  high-level  talent  and  skills  are  also  important  com- 
ponents  of  manpower  policy  with  federal  responsibility . 

4.  Preventive  and  Remedial  Training 

v hove  been  expressed  that  r»ofi*ol hinted  manpower  programs  would  estnb- 
li.sli' .^dnal' educational ^systein.  We  believe  that  such  fears  are  ; 

expansion  of  rianpower  v- -jgnuuR  during  the  past  seven  years  has  left  \ocAtimml 
educators  in  control  of  institutional  training.  Out  of  the  experience  of  the  sixties 
have  emerged  multiple  tracks  for  getting  the  disadvantage'  into 
tional  skill  training,  on-tlie-job  training,  work  experience,  ami  subsidized  Pii'»|< 
employment.  It  is  at  least  seven  years  too  late  to  be  fearful  ot  a diml  system. 

We  also  believe  tliat  there  is  little  basis  for  the  criticism  that  the  proposed  bills 
will  shift  funds  from  preventive  vocational  education  to  remedial  mnnpouer 
programs.  Vocational  education  has  iinquestionaln/  l-  on  underfunded.  But  tin. 
i,r.«  I'Ccvarod  because  prevention  lias  been  uiuleiomph?. Sized,  not  because  rcnudial 
na.'vms  have  been  overfinanced.  Only  the  Steiger  bill  specifically  autiunzes 
zc.'.Ves  in  remedial  funds  and  none  of  the  bills  recommend  that  a>kV  inme  ; ,cs 
result  of  diversion  from  elsewhere.  The  emphasis  in  ill.  thiee  bills 
is  u-ea-'  consolidating  present  remedial  funds.  The  proposed  legislation  would  not 
i.- , ce  fti e**  1 egltima te  differences  between  preventive  and  remedial  edmmt, on 
i iMdidntion  of  manpower  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  is.  not  Ido  t 
infringe  upon  the  educator’s  domain  in  offering  vocational  .raming.  It  1 ot 
vocational  and  general  education  programs  were  more  elhotiw,  f un 
lu.  neeii  for  remedial  manpower  programs.  Fears  *hat  manpower  piogi.uns 
will  encroach  upon  vocational  education  arc  therefore  unwarranted.  r 

\t  the  same  time,  the  absence  of  cooperation  in  planning  and  opei.ltuu 
training  programs  under  traditional  vocational  and  manpower  programs  leaves 
•i  notable  gap  in  the  move  toward  a comprehensive  manpower  policy.  This 
will  become  even  more  detrimental  as  vocational  schools  place  i nepased  emphasis 
on  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  as  specified  in  le  Vocational  Ediu.it ton 
-Vet.  of  19GS.  One  way  of  fostering  closer  working  arrangements  between  oflnialf. 
of  manpower  programs  and  vocational  educalors  is  to  encourage  the  fonnei 
to  purchase  services  offered  by  vocational  schools.  Vocational  educators .should 
iie  encouraged,  through  appropriate  funding  arrangements,  to  make  „rcatei  use 
of  tin  Employment  Service  in  determining  labor  market  needs  :uKl  in  p ;ie  n„ 
graduates  of  vocational  schools.  Vocational  educators  and  the 
of  manpower  programs  should  also  Intensify  tlieir  efforts  by  utilizing  their 
resources  'to  accommodate  the  varied  needs  of  institutional  and  on-the-job 
trainees  as  well  as  enrollees  in  other  manpower  programs. 

r>.  Political  Responsibility 

\uo tlier  issue  raised  by  the  Administration  bill,  and  to  a lesser  extent  by 
the  Stoiger  bill,  is  whether  authority  over  manpower  programs  should  rest  \Mt 
elected  officials  of  general  government  or  with  the  relatively  permanent  and 
autonomous  civil  servants  administering  functional  age, ‘ 
veors  Ins  been  to  remove  public  service  tmictioiis  tiom  political  pi  essuns  >> 
phicdng ‘responsibility  .a  *bo  hands  of  permanent  civil  serve  its.  Statcyunl  bK-al 
"■oven.ments  have-  .e  -aeil  to  f-  snlatc  selected  governmental  functions.  By  pi  - 
Wethm'  tliese  act?-,  :ties  from  immediate  political  pressures,  it  was  assumed 
theh  rUmlTt'  aim  eetiy  -nu  would  be  enhanced.  Until  the  past  decade,  federal 

i that  long-established  public  age,  cies 

doudnaW  bv  emrencUed  professional  tend  to  lo.,e  touch  with  the  changing 
interests  and  needs  of  program  hen.",  "ones.  The  proposed  solution  {"  to  sl“  * 
responsibility  to  elected  cb.cm  Is  way  are  presumably  more  lesponsne  to  the 
wishes  of  the  electorate.  Political  officials,  it  is  argued,  are  not  committed  to 
the  statu?  o;;.i  in  particular  agencies  and  programs  an<l  are  therefore  nioie  lihi  ly 
to  respond  positively  .o  ill’  expressed  interests  of  participants  anil  to  propose  1 

'"'More' recently,  therefore,  such  diverse  legislation  as  model  cities,  health,  and 
law  enforcement  lias  emphasized  the  role  of  elected  sti.te  and  local  officials. 
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This  new  tendency,  of  which  the  manpower  bill  is  pel  li.i^s  tlie  most  *'-'ieeneVes ' in 
example,  reileets  impatience  with  thesliiggisliness  of  functional  agencies 
meeting  the  problems  generated  by  rapid  social  cnuiige. 

Voithi- ^ ultimate  responsibility  for  performance  with  elected  officials  does 
not  negate  the  need  for  professional  competence.  Tlie  trend  toward  profession- 
• li/a Hon  V i?erso..nel  involved  in  delivering  manpower  training  and  related 
services  is  likelv  to  act  as  ii  brake  on  impetuous  changes  in  policy  and  • 

Hi  t it  cun  also  be  argued  that  the  shift  in  authority  and  funds  to  elected 
officials  requires  alternatives  to  traditional  agencies.  Connauii.ty  action  deye  'st 
as  a federally  supported  effort  lias  involved  program  beneficiaries  ni.w  .nini„, 
li*is  cl ri llenired  traditional  agencies  wit-li  innovative  programs,  aim  it 
unwilled  alternative  routes  to  surface  talented  individuals  who  would  n t have 
mad e'1  it  through  customary  channels  of  evil  service  and  professional  require- 
ments  ill  the  ordinary  course  of  events 

It  would  he  most  unfortunate  ii  these  benefits  weie  lost.  Ihe  . 
community  action  agencies  can  continue  to  perform  these  functions  to  some 
decree  and  serve  as  an  additional  watchdog  on  political  perf o rina nee.  Tegislat  o 
oi^re<ruHtions  should  stress  the  importance  of  their  involvement  in  the  planum* 
protasis  Inul,1  where  past  performance  warrants,  their  potential  use  as  prime 

is  time  to  place  responsibility  for  per- 
formance in  the  hands  of  elected  officials  who  must  answer  to  the  voters  lie> 
serve  Wo  share  tlie  concern  over  tlie  competence  and  commitment  of  many  state 
and  local  governiiieiits  and  agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  Per^uadetlof 
Hu‘  ‘ill-sufficiency  of  the  federal  governments  wisdom.  I rejects  must,  in  tin 
iinal  analysis.  bo  implemented  by  local  talent.  Expedience  has 
stratc»d  that  there  are  definite  limits  .o  the  nuuiher  of  grants  and  contracts  the 
department  of  Labor  can  negotiate,  fund,  monitor,  and  evaluate,  lielymg  ini' 

1 1 is ir H v >oii  governors,  with  “pass  t a rough*’  to  the  mayors,  requiring  account- 

■ihilitv  for  decisions  at  both  levels,  is  in  Ueeni  ‘g  with  democratic  concep  • • 
Smaller  communities  and  rural  areas  Have  much  to  gam  by  improving  the 
capability  of  state  governments. 

(i.  Jolt  C rent  ion-  in  the  Public  Sector 

\11  three  bills  under  consideration  provide  for  public  service  employment,  n 
U^  A.lnfiVfirtnUion  and  Steiger  bills.,  such  employment  is  mere  y one  among 
tin*  in-inv  enumerated  ‘eligible  activities.”  rims  a suh.- .antial  public  ser\  ict 
!tplovZi.ri.“osra...  could  be  developed  only  at  the  expense  of  other  program 
components  that  are  already  underfinanced,  and  only  at  the  initmtnc  of  state 
and  local  authorities  who  have  bad  little  or  no  experience  m deigning  and 

administering  this  Kind  of  program.  . . 

In  the  O’Hara  hill,  however,  public  service  employment  is  an  essential  com- 
ponent. expressed  in  a new  concept:  guaranteed  work  or  training  for  ew^nii- 
plovable  individual.  Tlie  emphasis  is  upon  providing  income  foi  needy  pei.  ons 
"The  need  of  tlie  community  for  the  services  . . .”  is  only  one  of  six  criteria  to 
be  considered  in  evaluating  proposals,  and  eligibility  is  limited  to  ffiieiiiploj i d 
or  part-time  workers  who  have  been  unable  to  liml  other  employment  01  to  qualify 
for  a training  program.  If  employment-,  in  sncli  projects  is  indeed  guaranteed, 

U Will  he  "^Jutial  to  develop  solutions  for  the  problems  of  motivation  am 
supervision  that,  are  likely  to  arise;  and  it  may  he  difficult  p •dentifj 
arc  within  the  capaliilities  of  a work  force  composed  exclusively  ot  the  h.u d-to- 
employ.  Moreover,  the  “guarantee”  coneept  implies  an  open-ended  commitment 
of  funds,  with  expenditures  determined  l»y  the  number  ot  eligible  applicants, 
would  lie  desirable  to  develop  some  basis  for  a reasonably  firm  estimate  of  fc... 
in  order  ':<)  avoid  the  possibility  of  a repudiation  or  limitation  of  the  employ lueiit 

^TbriVa re  eoinpolliiig  reasons  for  a substantial  federal  initiative  in  this  area 
while  new  and  unanticipated  problems  a.e  being  met  and  -solved.  M e believe  that 
tlie  federal  government,  without  precluding  programs  of  this  kind  by  state  and 
local  governments,  should  undertake  the  development  of  viable  approaoi.es  to 
public  sector  job  creation.  Since  it  is  likely  that  more  than  one  pattern  will  be 
needed  a reasonable  amount  of  experimentation,  closely  monitored  and  fhoi oughl.v 
•Mrilvzed  is  essential  to  design  a large-scale  program  of  public  service  employ 
if  Wo  snrelv  know  enough  to  move  well  beyond  the  l>’lot  program  stage : hut 
we  would  he  taking  unknown  and  possibly  large  msks  by  launching  an  open- 
(Milled  progrn m of  guaranteed  employ incut. 
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Tim  o'Hm  bill  sets  forth  a highly  desirable  and  perhaps  essential  goal  for 
nnr  affluent  society  bv  giving  a guarantee  of  work  or  training  to  everyone  who  is 

nf  npppssarv  experience  .o  achieve  it  ana  ui^c  1 u 

pro"ccts  to  'Lip  determine  the  most  efficient,  means  of  guaranteeing  work  to  nil 

who  seek  employment 

SUMMARY  ; TOWARD  A COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER  POl-ICY 

The  manpower  programs  affected  hy  tlie  three  hills  have  been  chiefly  remedial, 
focusiii"  upon  reducing  the  employment  disadvantages  of  individuals  wlio  1 . _ 

ffiffieiiltv  eZLtlng  In  local  labor  markets.  This  is  an  essential  aspect  of  any 
manpower  policy.  All  three  bills  continue  tins  remedial  eniphast-s  insofar  a. 
mMoJities  in  authorized  services  are  concerned,  and  all  contain  provisions  that 
lvil>  strengthen  the  foundations  of  a national  manpower  Policy  more  compie- 

hen^ivelv  than  one  which  is  primarily  remedial  in  character. 

The  Administration  bill,  in  particular,  mandates  important  practical  <*?'«»' 
ti.is  direction  Noteworthy  are  the  provisions  for  a computerized  job  bank  |u0- 
*' L for ^ aiitomatic  increases  in  appropriations  when  the  level  of  economic 
Ltivitv  dereriorates,  and  for  research  concerning  labor  market  resources  and 
processes  and  their  relation  to  the  over-all  operation  of  the  economy,  both  na- 
tionally and  locally-  Snell  mechanisms  are  necessary  ingredients  of  ji  nnuipouer 
program  which  souks  to  maximize  productive  employment  and  the  econ  mu. 
welfare  of  all  members  of  tlie  labor  force  as  well  as  to  satisfy  the  total  iii.m- 
nower  needs  of  private  and  public  employers.  Implementation  of  tin  .-c  piOMsions 
?s°'essenthil  for  preventive  and  remedial  action,  and  for  making  it  possible  t > 
synchronize  manpower  policy  with  other  over-all  economic  i*>Ucies  ln  MUnil- 
ta neoiisl v ach lev ing  stability  and  growth  in  a high  employment  economy. 

‘ For  maximum  effectiveness,  manpower  policy  must  differ  significantlv  m 
recession  and  inflationary  periods.  One  of  the  dangers  in  shifting  opera  in,, 
responsibilities  to  state  and  local  levels  may  he  the  crca tion  of  a ri  Hl  s>  ste  n 
unable  to  adjust  rjpidlv  to  changing  economic  environments  affecting  tin  nation 
as  well  as  particular  localities.  This  danger  can  he  avoided  if  the  federal  goven  - 
meat  is  responsible  for  ensuring  tlie  counter-cyclical  contributions  of  the  • } stl 
All  three  bills  endorse  tlie  concept  of  a single  comprehensive  manpower  pack- 
age for  the  disadvantaged,  embracing  the  combined  services  and  dt *iie 
budgets  of  the  present  programs.  They  also  uniformly  provide  for  flexible  anapla- 
t ion  to  community  and  individual  needs.  The  differences  in  tlie  bills  aie  chiefly 
matters  of  implementation,  plus  tlie  addition  of  peripheral  proposals. 

As  we  did  in  our  January  1069  report,  prior  to  tlie  introduction  of  these  bills, 
we  endorse  without  reservation  tlie  comprehensive  concept.  The  Steiger  bill  is 
commendable  for  its  forthright  budget  authorization,  tlie  O Hara  bill  for  its 
upgrading  and  public  service  employment  provisions,  and  tlie  Administration  bill 
for  its  commitment  to  tlie  needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  its  eftorts  to  develop  state 
and  local  responsibilities  wliil*  retaining  a strong  federal  role,  and  its  provisions 

for  job  banks  and  an  automatic  economic  stabilizer. 

We  urge  Congress  to  enact  this  year  manpower  legislation  which  embodies  tlie 
best  of  the  three  bills.  This  action  would  not  only  strengthen  state  and  local 
manpower  planning  and  operating  responsibilities  under  federal  support  ant 
guidance,  but  would  also  be  a significant  step  toward  the  development  o.  a 
national  manpower  policy. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Jack  T.  Comvay,  president  o " 
the  Committee  for  Community  Affairs. 

STATEMENT  OF  JACK  T.  CONWAY,  PRESIDENT,  COMMITTEE  FOR 
COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WOODY  GIMSBURG, 
DIRECTOR,  RESEARCH  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY.  AND  JACK  EE1DLER, 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  COMMITTEE  FOR  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Coxway.  It  is  a pleasure  to  appear  before  your  committee  today. 
Mr.  Chairman. 
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I would  like  to  make  a couple  of  opening  statements  in  order  to 
clarify  my  particular  posture  here.  As  Mr.  Levitan  pointed  out,  there 
is  a new  tax  law  which  is  in  effect  as  of  the  first  of  January.  It  affects 
all  kinds  of  organizations  and  people.  I happen  to  be  the  president  ot 
two  organizations.  One  is  a tax-exempt,  nonprofit  corporation  callec 

the  Center  for  Community  Change.  . . 

Under  the  new  law,  I would  not  be  able  to  appeaxUiere  today  and  try 
to  influence  the  committee  unless  I did  it  in  a form  which  was  char- 
acterized as  research  and  analysis  and  nonpartisan  and  so  on. 

\7e  are  going  to  equip  ourselves  to  be  able  to  do  that  kind  ox  thing, 
are  o-oing  to  create  a special  division  in  the  center  for  community 
change  Silled  research  and  public  policy.  Mr.  Ginsburg,  on  my  left, 
will  be  the  director  of  that  and  would  be  in  a position  to  respond  to 
any  requests  from  any  committee  or  any  part  of  the.  Government, 
either  Federal,  State  or  local,  to  respond  on  matters  of  this  kind  within 
the  framework  of  the  new  tax  law . . , 

On  the  other  hand  I am  the  head  of  an  organization  called  the 
Committee  for  Community  Affairs  which  is  not  a tax-exempt  organi- 
zation and  is  in  a position  to  attempt  to  influence  the  legislative  proc- 
ess I am  appearing  today  as  a representative  of  that  organization 
because  I would  hope,  unlike  Mr.  Levitan,  to  influence  you  m your 

deliberations.  . 

So  I am  appearing  here  today  as  a witness  clearly  attempting  to 

influence  your  judgment.  1 

Mr.  Burton.  Would  you  repeat  that,  please?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Conway.  Mr.  Jack  Beidler  on  my  right  is  the  executive  director 
of  the  Committee  for  Community  Affairs.  I am  sure  most  of  you  have 
seen  him  on  the  Hill  and  in  your  offices  at  one  time  or  other.  He  is  a 
registered  lobbyist.  He  is  here  in  a legitimate  capacity. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Do  we  have  to  ask  two  sets  of  questions 
Mr.  Conway.  You  can  ask  any  questions  you  want  but  I am  answer- 
ing them  as  the  head  of  the  organization  that  is  free  to  come  here 
and  try  to  influence  you. 

I really  want  to  do  two  things  here  today,  if  I can.  I have  a prepared 
statement  which  you  have.  The  thrust  of  that  statement  is  essentially 

twofold.  # ! 

One  is  that  I express  concern  about  the  fact  that  there  is  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention  being  paid  to  the  administrative  machinery  of  the 
manpower  legislation,  i" think  that  under  the  guise  of  this  kina  ot 
tightening  up,  it  is  possible  to  throw  the  baby  out  with  a bath  and 
if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  were  in  effect  to  turn  back  the 
manpower  programs  to  the  State  employment  services,  at  this  stage 
of  its  development,  I think  it  would  be  a very  serious  mistake. 

Not  because  the  present  system  is  perfect.  It  isn't,  by  a long  w ay . 
But  I think  there  lias  been  an  enormous  amount  of  progress  made 
in  the  last  decade,  starting  with  the  area  redevelopment  bill,  and  then 
the.  various  manpower  bills  that  your  committee  has  brought  forward, 
and  the  competition  that  was  injected  into  the  manpower  training 
area  by  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

I was  the  first  community  action  director  of  OEO.  We  spent  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  in  those  early  weeks  and  months  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  attempting  to  set  up  some  kind  of 
working  relationship  with  the  Department,  of  Labor  and  the  employ- 
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meat  services  around  the  country  in  order  to  get  into  operation  some 
form  of  manpower  training  and  some  form  of  employment  programs 
which  would  loosen  the  whole  system  up  and  begin  to  provide  some 
kind  of  results  in  this  area. 

It  was  a horrendous  battle,  I want  to  assure  you,  working  \\ith  t he 
Department  of  Labor  at  that  time.  It  has  changed  a great  deal  since 

then.  I think  for  the  better.  , _ l£3  . . 

But  loosening  up  the  control  of  the  Employment  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  was  the  single  most  important  thing  i think  that 
came  out  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  m this  area,  follower  on, 
of  course,  bv  a whole  series  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  ot  the 
United  States  ro  influence  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 

experiment,  to  try  different  kinds  of  things.  . 1 

The  erreen  tlmrub  program  was  a good  example,  an  effort  to  kino  ol 
put  together  programs  within  the  States  in  the  open  areas  where  1 
would  be  possible  to  get  labor  incentive  programs  comparable  to  the 
kinds  that  wue  done  under  the  WPA  affecting  the  lives  ot  adults. 

The  special  impact  program  was  another  example  of  the  Congress 
working  its  will  in  attempting  to  influence  the  course  of  events  and  to 
bring  about  conditions  witlnn  the  various  communities  that  would 
provide  jobs,  coupled  with  some  form  of  economic  development  on  a 
srale  large  enough  to  begin  to  affect  the  course  of  events  m a particular 

C ° T i l\e  concent  r a ted  employment  program  is  another  example  of  the 
Congress  in  a sense  forcing  its  will  on  the  executive  branch  to  try  to 
bring  about  a specialized  kind  of  program  that  would  provide  direct 
employment  for  unemployable  adidts.  r , ,, 

\ whole  series  of  youth  programs  were  developed,  the  Job  Corps, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  Experimental  and  Development 
Sect  ion' of  the  Department  of  Labor,  some  of  which  are  very  good 
I think  it  has  to  be  said  that  all  through  this  period  most  ot  the 
progress,  most  of  the  innovation  that  lias  been  made,  and  there  hasn  t 
been  enough  of  it,  was  made  outside  of  the  framework  of  the  Employ- 

me  - 1 Service.  . _ . , ,, 

I think  that  it  would  be  a serious  mistake  to  put  the  control  and  the 
administration  of  all  manpower  programs  back  into  the  hands  oi  the 
Employment  Service. 

When  I testified  before  the  Senate,  your  colleague,  Gaylord  JN  cl  son, 
was  very  much  concerned  about  the  question  that  you  raised  a little  bit 
earlier,  about,  why  not  give  the  State  an  opportunity  to  show  that  with 
their  modernization  and  the  way  things  have  been  moving  in  recent 
years,  whv  not  give  the  States  an  opportunity  to  show  that  they  could 
carrv  out  creative  and  effective  manpower  progra  ms. 

I don’t  think  that  any  effort  should  be  made  to  stop  the  States  irom 
doing  that.  On  the  other  hand,  I think  it  would  be  a terribh  thing  to 
let  the  States  and  the  Governors  in  particular  stop  other  kinds  of  pro- 
grams if  tliev  don’t  fit  into  a particular  format.  . . 

\1  ready,  I think  bv  administrative  design,  the  present  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  stifling  the  concentrated  employ- 
ment program  bv  making  it  a requirement  that  a program  has  to  come 
up  through  the  ’State  and  has  to  get  the  approvals.  You  can  get  the 
approvals  in  some  States  for  programs  of  this  kind,  but  there  are  other 
States  where  you  just  bat  your  head  against  a wall  and  can’t  make  any 
progress  at  all.  ^ ^ " ' 
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In  your  State,  Congressman  Burton,  the  Watts  Labor  Action  C oin- 
mittec  is  carrying  out  an  extensive  manpower  program,  none  ot  winch 
has  been  approved  by  the  State,  none  of  winds  has  come  through  the 

State  administration.  , _ , ...  . T 

When  Ed  Torres  testified  before  the  Senate  subcommittee  in  Los 
Angeles,  lie  was  really  addressing  himself  to  this  kind  of  question  It 
he  has  to  go  to  the  State  employment  service  to  g:et  approval  to  be  able 
to  carry  out  the  manpower  program  in  east  Los  Angeles,  he  feels  and  1 
think  lie  is  right,  that  he  just  isn’t  going  to  make  it  that  way.  that  the 
only  way  to  make  it  is  really  to  be  able  to  direct  his  attention  and 
energies  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  use  the  flexibility  that  the  pres- 
ent law  provides  the  Sr  retary  of  Labor  to  get  some  program  designed 
for  cast  Los  Angeles,  which  is  meaningful  to  the  people  who  live  there. 

This  was  a program  in  east  Los  Angeles  designed  for  that  area  espe- 
cially. Three  companies  were  given,  with  the  cooperation  ot  the  city  or 
Los  Angeles,  a 50-year  lease  on  the  old  city  jail,  to  carry  out  an  eco- 
nomic development  program  under  this  special  impact  section  of  the 
OEO  legislation.  That  was  2 years  ago.  Some  $2,200,000  in  money  was 
made  available  to  these  three  companies  and  nothing  has  happened. 

Now,  the  -community  is  quite  upset  by  the  fact  that  some  ot  that 
money  is  already  spent.  There  have  been  no  jobs  created  in  the  jail. 
The  jail  is  still  there  and  it  is  still  empty.  The  question  is  what  do  you 
do?  IIow  do  you  get  hold  of  these  things?  There  is  no  automatic 

I don't  think  that  I would  be  doing  you  a favor,  or  anybody  that  1 
am  associated  with  a favor,  if  I tried  to  give  you  the  impression  that  it 
is  possible  to  pass  a law  and  to  make  somebody  do  something  he  doesn't 
want  to  do.  I think  that  that  is  always  the  problem  in  the  question  ot 

administering  any  Federal  program. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does  not  want  to  do  something,  or  it  the 
President  of  the  United  States  doesn’t  want  to  see  something  done, 
then  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  things  happen  in  the  area  that  is  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  that  particular  public  official. 

I think  that  Secretary  of  Labor  Schultz  has  good  motives  and  I 
think  that  he  is  going  to  try  to  use  what  authorities  he  has  under  the 
present  manpower  bill  to  do  a better  job.  But  X think  that  it  has  to  be 
said  in  all  good  conscience  that  the  former  Secretary  of  Labor  put 
together  by  administrative  edict,  a program  which  js  now  called  the 
JOBS  program,  which  is  on  the  verge  of  being  a national  scandal.  An 
enormous  amount  of  money  has  been  made. available  to  the  business 
community  to  create  jobs, ’to  train  people,  hard-core  people,  and  to 
absorb  them  in  the  sy stem  some  effective  way. 

I think  that  the  outside  limits  of  the  number  of  people  who  have 
been  employed  under  that  program  is  probably  85,000,  maybe  40,000. 
That  is  about  10  percent  of  what  the  objectives  of  that  program  were 

set  out  to  be.  . 

The  difference  with  V program  is  that  any  kind  of  aowiiturn,  eco- 
nomic. downturn,  as  > * approaching  now  because,  of  the  cllorts  of 

the  administration  to  lize  and  to  hold  back  the  pressures  of  infla- 
tion, is  going  to  catch  ail  of  those  people,  throw  them  out,  and  inter- 
rupt the  whole  process  of  manpower  training  under  that  program. 

The  automobile^  industry  is  a good  example  of  an  industry  that  made 
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ft  very  strenuous  effort-  under  tlie  »TOHS  programs.  I think  they  de- 
served ft  lot  of  credit  for  that.  They  tried  to  make  the  program  set 
forth  by  the  Government  work.  Yet,  when  Chrysler,  and  General 
Motors  and  Ford,  and  American  Motors  now  are  confronted  with  lay- 
off situations,  who  is  going  to  get  laid  ofi : the  guys  who  have  been 
brought  in  under  this  JOBS  program,  because  they  are  the  most  re- 
cently hired,  because  they  don’t  have  the  seniority.  They  are  going  to 
be  a fleeted  along  with  a lot  of  other  people. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Conwav.  what  would  you  describe  as  the  weak- 
nesses of  that  JOBS  program  and  how  would  you  remedy  the  situation 
and  prevent  a recurrence  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  I think  that  if  there  is  an  answer  to  it,  and  I believe 
there  is,  it  lies  in  the  area  of  a combination  of  public  service  employ- 
ment and  stimulation  of  private  sector  training  and  employment  ef- 
forts. I don’t  think  you  should  sacrifice  all  of  the  efforts  in  tlie  private 
sector  just  to  obtain  a public  service  employment  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  I think  that  you  can’t  expect  the  private  sector  to 
assume  responsibility  in  an  area  where  they  really  don’t  have  responsi- 
bility. You  can’t  say  to  every  employer  in  this  country,  large  or  small, 
“Yon  have  got  to  hire  more' people  than  your  business  requires.”  You 
can  trv  it,  but  I don’t  think  it  would  work. 

So  that  what  I think  has  to  happen,  that  is  the  second  point  of  my 
statement.  I think  this  country  has  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
to  work  up  a system  which  provides  employment  for  people  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  employment  in  the  private  sector. 

Call  it  public  service,  call  it  employer  of  last  resort,  which  is  what 
the  National  Commission  on  Automat  ion  called  it — that  is  a lousy  term. 
X think  Andrew  Brimmer  has  turned  around  *rery  well.  X point  that  out 
in  my  statement.  He  calls  on  the  Federal  Government  to  serve  as  an 
employer  of  first  instance. 

Why  not?  Everybody  I think  in  this  country  believes  that  working 
is  a good  thing.  And  that  it  is  good  for  the  soul  and  it  is  good  for  the 
income,  it  is  good  for  the  neighborhood,  the  city,  the  State,  and  it  is 
good  for  the  country.  Why  don’t  we  provide  jobs,  if  people  can  t.  get 
them  in  the  private  sector?  It  seems  to  me  that  is  as  logical  and  sensible 
as  anything  we  can  decide  to  do. 

If  we  can  address  ourselves  to  that  side  of  the  equation  and  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  providing  jobs  of  first  instance,  as  Andy  Brim- 
mer has  suggested,  allow  the  free  working  of  the  economy  to  operate 
and  allow  the  conditions  to  prevail  which  will  create  the  strongest 
economy  in  the  private  sector.  Tlie  more  employment  that  we  can 
create  in  the  private  sector,  the  better.  The  more  employment  that  we 
can  create  that  way,  the  less  the  need  is  for  any  kind  of  public  sector 
or  first  instance  employment.  It  seems  to  me  the  two  have  ' o go  < )- 
gctlier.  We  might  just  as  well  face  it  now.  . 

Every  city  in  the  country  is  starved  for  money.  They  can’t  hire  rlie 
people  that  they  need  to  over*  run  the  cities,  let  alone  tlie  hospitals  and 
tlie  parks  and  the  other  parts  of  the  city  government.  The  same  flung 
is  true  with  counties  and  States.  All  kinds  of  nonprofit  corporations, 
if  they  had  the  money,  could  put  people  to  work  and  put  them  to  work 
in  very  constructive,  creative  jobs. 

I think  that  the  best  tiling  to  do  is  to  just  face  these  facts  and  to  do 
something  intelligent  about  it.  I would  hope  that  my  appearance  here 
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today  would  influence  you  in  that  direction.  I came  here  for  that  pur- 
pose. I am  prepared  to  answer  any  questions.  . 

We  have  a great  deal  of  experience  working  with  local  community 
organizations.  That  is  what  we  are  all  about  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
New  Jersey,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  Mexican  community,  the  mack 
community,  the  Filipino  community,  Appalachia. 

The  problems  are  the  same  all  over.  There  are  not  enough  jobs,  not 
enough  education,  not  enough  skills,  too  much  discrimination,  great 
difficulties  getting  hooked  effectively  into  the  system.  Something  has 
to  happen.  I would  hope  that  out  of  the  deliberations  or  this  com- 
mittee would  come  some  new  look. 

I don't,  care  really  whether  the  emphasis  is  here  or  whether  this 
section  provides  that  so  much  as  I am  concerned  about  the  purpose 
of  the  legislation.  I think  we  ought  to  reward  the  Governors  and  the 
Stato  employment  services  and  the  mayors  and  the  cities  an  i the  pri- 
vate organizations  for  developing  good  prog,  ms  that  work.  The  leg- 
islation I would  hope  wouxd  be  flexible  enough  to  permit  that. 

I don’t  think  we  should  put  anybody  in  a monopoly  position,  whether 
it  is  a Governor  or  a State  employment  service  or  a mayor.  The  best 
tiling  to  do  is  to  reward  success,  I think,  In  this  area  and  give  tnc 
Secretary  of  Labor  the  authority  and  the  responsibility.  It  is  easier 
to  lean  on  one  guy  than  it  is  to  lean  oil  50  Governors.  ^ 

When  yGc*  lean  on  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  he  is  paid  to  be  leaned 
on  and  to  make,  adjustments  and  so  on  and  most  of  them  accommodate 
and  do  a pretty  good  job. 

My  feeling  would  he  to  give  him  the  tools  to  work  with,  set  up  tlie 
machinery  for  a public  sector  employment  program  in  this  country 
and  let  us  get  about  the  problem.  We  can  do  an  awful  lot  of  things  to 
clean  the  country  up,  make  it  a better  place  to  live,  and  provide  an 
enormous  amount  of  dignity  to  people  who  are  unemployed  now  by 
giving  them  a chance  to  earn  a living.  They  won  t stay  m that  kind 
of  employment  very  long  if  they  can  get  a better  job.  Anybody  wants 
to  move  up,  get  more  money,  cleaner  jobs,  be  more  creative.  Give  them 
a chance  to  get  hooked  into  the  system  and  the  system  will  work. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Conway,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  I want  to 
thank  you  for  a very  fine  statement.  Before  I proceed,  I would  like 
to  insert  your  statement  in  the  record  immediately  preceding  your  oral 
testimony  if  there  is  no  objection. 

( The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Jack  T.  Conway,  President,  Committee  for  Community 
Affairs,  on  Manpower  Proposals 

Mr,  Chairman,  my  name  is  .Tacit  T.  Conway.  I am  President  of  the  Committee 
for  Community  Affairs,  and  I appear  today  on  behalf  of  that  organization  to 
comment  on  the  manpower  proposals  before  you. 

Manpower  policy  is  an  increasingly  important  part  of  our  social  policy.  As 
our  society  become.?  more  complex,  end  as  onr  national  goals  become  more 
clearly  defined,  we  find  increasing  emphasis  on  the  availability  of  jobs  for  all 
and  for  adequate  training  for  those  jobs, 

The  Administration  bill,  H.R.  13J72,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ayres,  ad  fires?  es  itself 
to  reordering  the  machinery  of  job  training.  It  does  nothing  about  job  creation. 
I util  it  does  so,  the  bill  is  meaningless,  tor  job  training  has  no  purpose  when 
jobs  do  not  exist. 
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Joblessness  is  increasing.  Because  of  projected  defense  cutbacks  and  tight 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  in  a few  months  hnndiev..>  of  thousands  ot  tho.,e 
now  employed  may  be  unemployed. 

Tli is  committee  must  address  itself  to  this  problem.  . . , 

In  my  statement,  I shall  comment  botli  on  the  machinery  of  job  training  anti 

0,IThe  promise  of  a comprehensive  single  manpower  unit  'yliich  the  Admi lus- 
tration’s bill  sets  forth  is  unrealistic.  The  proposal  is  bound  to  founder  on  t e 
realities  of  the  relationships  between  various  levels  of  go>  eminent  and  on  tin 
method  of  niwrntimi  of  many  state  employment  services. 

The  Administration  bill  en<  ‘.sions  complete  cooperation  and  agreement  bet  wet  n 
the  Governors.  Mayors  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  choice  of  manpower 
urograms  and  m their  administration.  _ , , . . 

1 The  mayors  are  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  submit  individual  plans 
affecting  their  geographic  areas  to  be  incorporated  in  a state  plan  which  the 
Governor,  in  turn,  submits  for  approval  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  the  drawing 
up  of  the  state  plan,  should  the  plan  of  an  individual  Mayor  he  revised  or 
blocked,  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  overrule  the 
Gov  rnor's  action.  Also,  under  the  Administration  bill,  the  Secretary  can 
withhold  funds  from  a state  when  in  his  judgment  the  state  has  not  performed 
well  iu  carrying  out.  its  various  manpower  programs  as  measured  against  a 
series  of  guidelines  which  the  Department  of  Labor  will  develop.  I^1it1.I!eilI,1sti<’ 
to  expect  that  appeals  over  tlm  head  of  the  Governor  have  much  likelihood  of 
being  accepted  or  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  wirhholc.  a significant 
portion  of  a state's  manpower  funds?  lt  .. 

Under  the  poverty  program,  the  Governor’s  veto  has  pro\ed  highly  (ffumt. 
The  few  vetoes  which  have  been  overridden  in  Washington  have  been  done  only 

after  great  political  exiionso.  , . , 

It.  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  uphold  a major  against 
his  governor  in  any  but  a tiny  minority  of  cases. 

Thus  the  Mayor’s  power  can  he  sustained  only  with  the  support  of  hi*  Governor, 
whose  basic  political  interests  probably  lie  elsewhere.  , . 

Further,  the  Administration  bill  raises  serious  questions  about  participation 
of  community  groups.  Many  private  agencies  now  working  to  meet  the  manpower 
problems  of 'the  poor  will  be  submerged  or.  more  likely,  completely  elnnina ted 
as  the  state  employment  services  take  over  the  manpower  functions  1 hese 
private  agencies  have  performed  most  effectively  in  re  a riling  persons  who  1 nr 
-a r ions  reasons  luu.  little  or  no  confidence  in  established  government  employ- 
ment service  units.  We  feel  it  would  he  a nuajc-  error  to  wipe  out  many  nf 
the  poult ivo  values  such  agencies  have  contributed  in  reaching  and  involving 
these  segments  of  the  population  for  the  first  time. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Manpower  Subcommittee  earlier  this  month, 
lOsteiiban  10.  Torres,  Executive  Director  of  The  East  Los  Angeles  Comm  unity 
Union,  a community  organization  seeking  to  improve  the  condition  of  poor  people, 
said:  “I  submit  that  the  Administration  bill  is  remiss  in  a most  crucial  area, 
arid  bat  is  the  participation  of  community  groups.  Community  organizations 
such  as  TELACU  and  others  represented  here  will  cease  to  function  in  the 
manpower  problems  of  the  poor  if  State  Employment  Services  take  over  that 
fund  ion.  Organizations  working  in  the  ghetto  and  barrio  have  been  most  ettecmii 
in  spite  of  the  Employment  Service  and  the  JOBS  program  in  reaching  and 
communicating  with  persons  who  for  various  reasons  have  lost  confidence  ni 
government  or  employer-oriented  agencies.” 

I’ll ei*e  is  serious  danger,  when  all  manpower  programs  are  placed  m one 
agenev,  that  that  agency  will  “cream”  the  most  easily  trained  from  the  ranks 
of  the  jobless,  leaving  the  hardcore  jobless  without  any  real  training  progiam. 

The  continued  existence  of  contractual  relationships  with  private*  community 
groups  could  assure  Lie  use  of  part  of  our  manpower  funds  in  areas  which  may 
be  of  little  interest,  as  opposed  to  more  powerful  competing  interests,  to  the 

111  Under  the  hill  advocated  by  the  Administration,  the  governor  selec  ts  a human 
resources  agency  to  manage  the  stale’s  manpower  programs.  Almost  wiiliout 
exception  this  vTU  he  the  state  employment  service.  The  state  employment  serv- 
ices vary  widely  in  their  ability  ro  carry  out  the  broad  mandates  of  the  man- 
power bill ; and  perhaps  there  is  even  a wider  variance  in  their  philosophy  and 
competence  towards  helping  the  disadvantaged,  the  poor  and  minority  groups. 
Yet  the  bill,  operationally,  will  turn  over  to  the  state  employment  agencies  the 
entire  management!  and  control  of  fl^e  manpower  funds.  Through  the  power 
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ii  kov  state  employment  agency  has  it  t an,  in  turn,  dominate  the  a guilt  ier  a t 
the  local  levels  which  will  ho  assigned  the  task  of  carrying  on.  the  programs. 
Will  the  new  influence  of  state  agencies  in  carrying  n“c  manpower  policies 
mean  that  those  most  in  need  of  manpower  services-  the  urban  poor— will 
receive  them  more  effectively  than  now ? Or  will  the  powerful  rural-subuiban 
complexion  of  so  many  state  legislatures  work  against  manpower  programs  being 
sirficiently  respon  Ive  to  the  group  most  in  need  of  training  and  job  de\elop- 

It  has  been  a fact  that  the  employment  services  have  been  wholly  lacking 
in  innovation  and  effectiveness  and  that  they  have  been  influenced  by  the  needs 

of  employers  rather  than  the  jobless. 

When  our  manpower  programs  fall  into  the  hand*  and  the  mold  of  the  em- 
ployment services,  they  will  cease  to  be  an  effective  arm  of  public  policy  in 

dealing  with  the  jobless.  

Mr  Chairman,  in  manv  respects  ^ good  many  of  the  kinds  of  changes  Ai*- 
gosted  are  presently  within  the  administrative  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  should  he  wish  to  take  a strong  leadership  role  in  handling  the  whole 
duestion  of  manpower  delivery.  Today  the  Secretary  has  within  his  authority 
the  power  to  select  that  agency  or  agencies  which  he  thinks  are  best  able  to 
carry  out  specific  programs.  For  example,  the  establishment  of  the  Concentrated 
Employment  Programs  was  achieved  through  administrative  decision.  Recently, 
shifting  some  of  the  supervision  and  direction  of  that  program  was  likewise  ac- 
complished through  administrative  procedures.  Such  realignment  cud  not  re- 
am re  legislative  sanction,  . .... 

I think  it  far  better  that  the  responsibility  for  balancing  the  conflicting  in- 
terests of  community  groups  and  city  administrate  ms,  of  inner-city  and  suburbs, 
of  mayors  and  governors,  remain  in  the  iuind.s  of  the  Secretary. 

Only  when  he  holds  the  reins  of  power  will  anyone  be  answerable  for  the 
expenditure  of  federal  nmnpower  fir'll s.  Let  him,  not  50  governors  and  hun- 
dreds of  mayors,  report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  poopie. 

This  objective  would  be  achieved  if  the  O’Hara  bill,  HR  llGi-0,  were  on  noted. 
The  O’Hara  bill  would  give  the  Secretary  sufficient  flexibility  to  assure  that 
manpower  programs  can  be  effectively  coordinated  and  will  reach  all  of  those 

classes  of  individuals  which  need  assistance. 

Under  the  O’Hara  bill,  the  Secretary  could  delegate  manpower  authority  to 
anyone  he  saw  fit — governors,  mayors  or  others.  Their  failure  to  offer  a balanced 
program  could  result  in  termination  of  their  authority.  Their  satisfactory  Per- 
form pice  would  be  rewarded  by  the  continued  support  of  t!>*  Secretary.  And 
the  secretary  himself  would  be  answerable  for  the  effect b'eness  of  manpower 

programs.  , P 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a number  of  ways  the  preoccupation  with  the  system  or 
manpower  delivery  services  in  some  of  the  hills  before  Congreso  diverts  at- 
tention from  the  crucial  need  to  create  a sufficient  number  of  jobs  to  make  a 
significant  reduction  in  unemployment.  The  latest  figures  released  by  the 
government  show  that  three  million  persons  are  totally  unemployed  and  a 
million  more  are  forced  to  work  on  part-time  schedules  because  of  economic 


factors.  , ^ 

Equally  significant  is  the  rising  trend  of  the  unemployment  rate  figures 
together  with  an  evident  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  present  Adiniiii'^eration 
to  allow  that  trend  to  continue  as  part  01  its  efforts  to  curb  inflation. 

While  there  can  be  wide-spread  agreement  on  the  notion  of  simplifying  and 
centralizing  the  manpower  programs  of  the  government,  that  agreement  should 
not  blind  ns  to  the  important  need  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  expand  20, 
opportunities,  particularly  in  the  public  sector.  Without  jobs,  there  can  b^  no 
purpose  to  manpower  training. 

There  seems  10  he  a broad  consensus  ou  the  fact  that  the  key  population  that 
needs  to  be  served  under  nmnpower  legislation  i.s  the  disadvantaged  p^or.  The 
ma  jor  program  designed  to  assist  such  workers  has  been  the  JOBS  l vogram 
carried  out  through  the  activities  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen.  But 
after  more  than  a year  of  operations,  less  than  3o,0()0  persons  are  or.  jobs  which 
have  been  contracted  for  between  the  Bcpart incut  of  Labor  and  private  em- 
ployers*— positions  'which  were  to  be  filled  by  poor  persons  with  ir.si? fin-iont  skills, 

education,  etc.  . , „ , 

It  is  oin*  view,  therefore,  that  unless  additional  funds  are  appropriated  for  the 
financing  of  new  jobs,  primarily  in  the  public  sector,  the  goal  of  a sharp  reduc- 
tion ’11  the  number  of  hard  core  unemployed  will  continue  to  elude  us, 
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Tlie  need  for  public  service  employment  was  emphasized  by  Andrew  F.  "Brim- 
mer, a member  of  the  Beard  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  on. 
December  2 1963  ♦ 

“X  .l1]s0  realize  tlv.t  some  further  rise  in  the  level  of  unemployment  cannot  be 
avoided  if  we  are  to  restore  a reasonable  degree  of  price  str  ility.  This  is  ob- 
viously an  unfortunate  and  unwelcomed  by-product  of  the  e '.ort  tc>  check  infla- 
tion. Rather  than  pretend  that  it  n be  avoided,  we  should  get  on  w itli  tlie  modi- 
fications hi  public  policies  that  v ui  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  b irtlen  of  re- 
storing price  stability  does  not  fall  excessively  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it. 
These  policy  measures  should  include  a substantially  strengthened  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  and  greatly  expanded  training  and  retraining  facil- 
ities But  we  should  also  realize  that  even  these  improved  arrangements  would 
not  cushion  the  impact  of  a significantly  reduced  rate  of  economic  activity  on 
young  people  and  on  some  members  of  minority  groups  who  have  not  acquired 
the  rights  to  benefits  derived  from  a long  history  of  gainful  employment  For  the 
latter  groups,  we  v . ill  simply  have  to  find  ways  of  providing  income  directly— per- 
haps even  having  the  Federal  Government  serve  as  an  employer  of  first  instance 
for  this  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  labor  force.”  . , 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  potential  for  job  oppoi- 
tunities  in  the  public  sector.  That  need  has  been  established  by  a series  of  pres- 
tigious committees  over  the  past  several  years — chief  among  them  being  the 
Commission  on  Technology,  Automation  and  Economic  Progress,  better  known  as 
the  Automation  Commission.  That  commission  identified  over  five  million  jobs 
that,  with  adequate  financing,  state  and  local  governments  as  well  as  nonprofit 
agencies  operating  hi.  tlie  public  sector  coo  Id  fill  in  order  to  meet  our  social  needs. 

Job  opportunities  in  the  public  sector  fulfill  the  twin  objectives  of,  first,  help- 
ing to  erase  our  enormous  social  deficits  in  a long  list  of  fields  such  as  education, 
recreation,  conservation,  health,  anti-pollution,  etc.,  and.  second,  offering  to  the 
unemployed  and  underemployed  the  dignity  of  contributing  products  ely  to 

society.  . , , , 

I submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  manpower  training  policy  cannot  hope  to 
meet  its  objectives  without  the  creation  of  a broad  public  service  employment 
program.  Such  a program  would  be  provided  should  H.It.  110‘^0  be  enacted. 

In  its  provisions  for  reorganization  of  federal  manpower  programs,  and  m its 
provision  for  a program  of  public  service  employment,  the  O’Hara  hill  is  far 
preferable  tc  the  Administration  bill. 

I urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I would  like  to  call  upon  the  author  of  one  of  the 
bills  before  this  committee,  my  colleague  from  Michigan,  Mr.  O’Ham. 


Mr.  O’Hara.  I want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  Mr. 
Ceil  way  for  his  elocjuent  statement,  lint  ho  lias  left  me  rather  spcech- 


Mr.  Steiger.  I just  can’t  imagine  that.  (Laughter) 

Mr.  O’Hara.  He  has  outlined  the  very  reasons  why  I think  it  is 
so  important  that  we  pass  a bill,  that  the  bill  that  we  pass  I deeply 
believe,  as  he  obviously  believes  must  include  a public  service  em- 
ployment component,  and  that  we  can’t  have  a comprehensive  man- 
power program  worthy  of  the  name  unless  we  provide  job  opportu- 
nities for  those  who  are  trained  for  employment. 

To  the  extent  that  the  private  labor  market  is  unable  to  provide 
those  opportunities,  we  must  provide  them.  I think  unless  we  come 
to  grips  with  that  problem,  we  are  sort  of  ducking  the  major  issue 
in  manpower,  wouldn’t  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  Yes,  I think  that  is  the  question  we  have  to  chin  and 
you  migli  as  well  face  it. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I share  your  view  as  outlined  in  your  written  testimony 
that  the  administrative  design  of  the  administratien’s  bill  is  one  that 
sort  of  diffuses  responsibility,  sets  up  a pattern  and  hands  the  re- 
sponsibility out  all  over  tlie  country  and  that  there  is  no  really  effec- 
tive check  on  the  efficacy  with  vrhich  these  programs  are  operated 
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tare.  But  I think  that  we  do  have  to  realize  that  we  can  t help 

CVaS°Scherle.  Did  YOU  make  an  attempt  to  supplement  some  field  of 
education  for  these  people  that  were  being  trained  on  the  job > , 

-Vt  lf\  Yes  The  skill  training  centers,  we  worked  with  the  area 
! icomniiSh  coTl'eies.  very  successfully  in  these  areas.  At  the  presen 
time  under  tlie  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  we  have  our  own 
tSnini  center  located  at  the  concentrated 

but  it  is  staffed  by  area  11  people  and  controlled  by  the  ^ AB  program 
IVe  an>  putting  people  through  training  right  now,  with  the  con- 
sortium whuive  established.  This  was  the  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  to  reimburse  companies  for  the  extraordinary  ! am- 

U5Ji\^chkei.e.  Did  you  have  people  go  on  to  higher  institutions  of 
learning  after  thev  went  through  your  program  . 

Mr.  Aixex.  I think  most,  of  the  businesses  stress  the  importance  of— 
first,  I think  if  there  is  any  possibility  that  the  person  can  return 
to  the  secondary-  school  and  receive  a high  school  diploma,  tms  is 
something  the  nerson  should  do.  This  could  be  worked  out  through 
part-time  work  in  other  areas.  If  this  is  impossible,  of  course,  you 

have  the  GED  equivalency.  . . , . , ...  „ 

’ Mr.  Scheri.e.  Then  it  was  not  your  intent  to  provide  them  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  background  with  which  they  could  pursue  addi- 
tional objectives  in  the  field  of  education  or  college . . 

Mr  Vnnnv.  No.  I think  this  is  a byproduct  perhaps  of  the  system 
that  we  established.  Many  businesses  do  provide— by  the  way,  all  inuc 
core  unemploved  people  are  not  school  dropouts.  Many  are  high  school 
<T.-lfi.,.ites 1 Manv  companies  have  free  tuition  programs  or  etenrng 
community  college  programs  and  I think  a few  of  the  hard  core  people 

have  taken  advantage  of  this.  „„  »„i  r1l..n 

Mr.  Scherle.  Could  the  Federal  programs  be  as  succes=>iu.  tlm.i 
vonrs  ? Could  they  be  merged  into  what  you  arc  doing  to  become  more 

effMi-n\L.EX.  I feel  the  important  thing  is  for  the  people  in  a com- 
munity to  take  an  assessment  of  the  problem  at  hand  and  then mo . ban 
together  in  a united  way  to  attack  the  problem,  and  to  do  eicryt,ime 
possible  thev  can  to  solve  that  problem.  +1 

1 I think  it’ is  an  obligation  as  a citizen  of  the  communitj-.  'voen  they 
run  into  roadblocks,  when  they  rim  into  financial  hurdles,  where  they 
do  nor  have  the  resources  to  move  forward  as  fast  or  as  ei  ectnely 
thev  possibly  could,  then  I think-  that  we  have  to  look  for  help. 

There  lias'alwavs  been  a question  in  my  mind  here  m ~es  -uoin.s  as 
to  whether  we  have  reached  that  point,  do  we  really  need  the  help,  or 
could  we  do  u lot  more  if  we  would  make  up  our  minds  to ; 

If  the  country  is  to  solve  the  inequities  of  the  past  and  to  make  a 
country  a better  place  for  all  citizens,  I think  there  as  going  to  have 

to  be  some  Federal  funds  available.  ... 

But  I would  hope  these  funds  would  be  directed  to  concrete  pro- 
grams that  would  be  closely  audited  and  evaluated  and  that  the  money 
would  be  used  in  the  most  efficient  way  possiole.  I think  m tl,e  past 
these  things  have  gotten  so  big  and  we  liave  gone  in  so  many  different 
directions  and  we'have  had  a lot  of  little  empires  built-up  so  to  speak, 
and  we  have  had  people  afraid  someone  is  going  to  infringe  o 
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empires,  tear  down  tlieir  castles  and  so  on  that  we  sometimes  deny  the 
end  product  of  our  project  which  is  to  help  people  and  put  them  to 
work. 

This  has  got  to  be  the  predominant  thing  in  our  mind  if  we  are 
going  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Sciierle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I recognize  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Steiger. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you,  M r.  Chairman.  I know  we  are  running  out 
of  time.  I do  want  to  "simply  tell  Mr.  Alien  how  very  helpful  this 
testimony  has  been.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons,  as  Congressman  Scherle 
has  already  indicated,  why  we  make  these  trips  so  we  can  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  people  in  the  field  as  to  how  what  already  is  going 
on  really  is  working.  What  is  the  size  of  the  JOBS  contract  with  which 
you  are  associated  now  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  consortium  contract  involves  six  companies.  The 
contract  is  at  $200,000.  People  wise  we  are  talking  about  105  jobs. 

Mr.  Steiger.  It  is  $213,000  and  123  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  that  is  probably  it. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  indicated  that  the  American  Employers  Council, 
a non-XAB  program,  had  S00  jobs  pledged  by  174  companies. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  was  a pledge.  By  the  way,  that  is  the  Merit 
Employers  Council.  When  we  merged/ so  to  speak,  and  I don't  know 
whether  the  national  NAB  office  would  agree  with  me,  but  when  we 
established  the  coalition  between  the  Merit  Employers  Council  and 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  we  had  a pledge  campaign  and 
this  is  where  those  jobs  appear. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  now  have  115  companies  in  Des  Moines  that 
pledged  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  These  are  the  companies  that  have  paid  off,  so  to  speak, 
or  have  acted  on  their  pledge. 

The  reason  that  all  of  the  companies  have  not  acted,  perhaps  some 
of  the  pledges  were  insincere.  Perhaps  there  has  been  a slowing  of  the 
particular  business  and  there  have  been  layoffs  and  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Steiger.  What  specifically  is  the  relationship  between  the  Merit 
Employers  Council-NABS,  and  concentrated  employment  program? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  depend  upon  the  concentrated  employment  program 
to  refer  to  us  the  people  to  assimilate  into  the  work  force.  In  other 
words,  we  have,  as  I mentioned,  so  many  jobs  open  today.  The  con- 
centrated employment  program  and  the  out-of-State  employment  serv- 
ices are  aware  of  these  openings.  They  refer  to  us  the  people  to  fill 
these  jobs. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  have  indicated  some  difficulties,  say  with  CEP  in 
Des  Moines.  I would  like  specifically  to  know  what  you  see  as  the 
problems  as  to  why  CEP  in  this  city  has  done  really  such  a very  bad 
job,  if  I may  characterize  it  that  way,  in  terms  of  the  goal  it  has  set, 
the  number  of  placements  it  has,  and  the  $2  million-plus  that  have  been 
spent  since  10(>S  through  January  of  this  year  on  that  program  in 
this  city  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  My  comments  would  be — were  you  summarizing,  Con- 
gressman, my  feelings  toward  CEP  or  were  those  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Steiger.  No.  I was  simply  making  an  inferential  judgment 
based  on  the  facts  as  I see  them  in  terms  of  what  their  goal  was  and 
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where  *hev  -tand  and  thev  are  a long  way  from  their  goal  and  a lot  of 
mo'iev  has  been  spent.  "What  I am  interested  in  is  what  von  see  as  the 
reasons  fen-  the  failure  of  CEP  to  do  as  good  a job  as  they  nad  expected 

t0  Vr‘  \nj.-x.  I would  preface  my  initial  remarks  by  saying  that  when 
thp  concentrated  emnlovment  program  came  back  in  Des  Moines  that 
t e solidly  behind  it.  In  fact  the  first  director 

££ a ESii  on  loan  from  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone.  In 
c+irtino-  a procram  such  as  this,  there  are  many  obstacles.  Mam  oi 
diese  were  anticipated  initially  and  many  unforeseen  problems  "ere 

C1  Mir 'assessment  is  that  I think  that  the  concentrated  employment 
program  has  done  some  cood  in  Des  Momes.  At  one  point,  I .ook  tae 
Mbertiof  fiirin-  out  the  net  gain  in  the  work  force  that  coma  be 
littribUted  to  CEP  and  the  money  that  bad  been  spent  up  ^ tlnddime 
and  I came  up  with  the  figure  or  between  $11,000  anci  V1_,UUJ  per 

don't  know  who  makes  a judgment  on  how  much  it  is  worth  to 
put  a person  to  work.  Do  you  put  them  m the  work  force  and  make 

thp’ov]vvi<CtHs  is  an  economical  figure.  The  money  that  I was  talking 
about  aVfar  as  CEP  is  concerned  might  not  seem  like  union  mono;,  m 
M’addimton.  but  here  in  Dos  Moines,  Iowa,  it  seems  like  a Jot  of  money. 

I think  fliat  rhe  nature  of  our  people  is  to  take  a good  M ^ 
dollar  they  spend  and  to  try  to  utilize  fully  the  potential  ih~t  is  in  th«.t 

feel  and  I would  commend  CEP  in  certain  respects,  but  I think 
over  a l1  that  perhaps  more  could  be  done.  The  people  who  are  running 
thfinilkmi  I think,  »re  sincere,  are  compassionate  then  have  spent 
lot  of  time  planning  and  changing  plans  and  so  on.  I cont  kno^ 
whether  lay  the  blame,  if  there  is  any  blame,  m any  certain 

dnection  important  that  we  take  a very  good  look  at  this 

pro™  or  anv  other  program  that  we  have  coming  our  way  and 
establish  good  controls  on  a local  level,  audit  the  programs  and  ev  aluate 

^M^Stf^  clear] v understand  what  you  were  discussing 

irVrm=  of  the  educational  center  run  by  the  area  community  college 
which  was  associated  with  the  CEP  program,  is  this  a different  institu- 
tion than  the  MTTA  skill  center  at-  the  Des  Moines  skill  center . 

Mr.  Ai.i.kx.  The  center  is  located  in  the  building  and  is  occupied  by 

the  concentrated  employment-  scr\  ice.  j r^TT'P 

Mr  Sttugfr.  You  are  talking  about  having  created  unoer  CEP 
thou Ai.  ' run  bv  the  community  college  a separate  institution  strictly 
for  CEP.  which  is  different  than  that  inn  by  the  Des  Momes  skill 

Cej|v  ’-Vllex.1  Yes,  this  particular  center  relates  more  directly-  to  the 
consortium  effort  that  we  are  involved  within  training  people,  under  the 

contract  with  the  Department  of  Labor.  ri?p  renter 

Mr.  Steiceh.  Why  did  the  consortium  decide  to  use  tms  CE1  cemei 

versus  the  Des  Moines  drill  center  ? . . M , i ii 

Mr.  Aixex.  Because  of  the  limitations  on  the  center  to  handle  th- 

people  that  wc  would  be  working  with. 
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Mr.  Steiger.  It  is  not-  a question  of  program  offered  by  the-  skill 
center,  but  is  it  just  simply  that  tlieir  facility  is  limited  to  what  it 
could  offer? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  have  been  very  helpful.  I may  come  back  to  you 
with  some  further  supplementary*  questions  when  we  leave  and  I have 
a chance  to  review  some  of  this.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Allen,  I have  one  further  question.  You  mentioned 
in  response  to  questions  from  Congressman  Steiger  that  the  cost  per 
trainee  was  about  $11,000  to  $12,000.  Can  you  break  that  down  for  us? 
Over  what  period  of  time?  How  many  people  are  involved  in  the 
program  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  I can  make  that  available  for  you. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Could  you  submit  that  for  the  record  ? 

^Ir.  Allen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  can  address  your  communication  to  me.  I will 
incorporate  it  in  the  record. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

American  Republic  Insurance  Company, 

Dch  Moinc*.  Toica . J lay  22. 1D70. 

Representative  Dominick  V.  Daniels. 

Chairman.  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

,\02  Cannon  Building. 

Wash  ington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Daniels:  The  information  I furnished  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  during  the  March  31  field  hearings  in  Des  Moines  was  based 
on  information  I received  during  a meeting  held  December  11),  1060.  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  City.  C.E.P.  and  X.A.B.  present.  Mr.  Richard  Wilkey.  Assistant 
to  the  City  Manager,  stated  the  following  facts.  During  an  IS  month  period 
beginning  July  1.  106S.  the  C.E.P.  Program  had  an  intake  of  11*3  people.  Of  this 
number.  S1G  were  referred  to  employers  with  272  people  being  hired.  Out  of  the 
272  who  were  employed,  they  experienced  a net  gain  of  170  jobs.  This  means  that 
out  of  the  272  employed  170  remained  on  the  job.  If  you  divide  170  into  the  2.3 
million  dollars  spent  during  the  LS  month  period,  you  arrive  at  a cost  per  person 
of  .*13.723.00.  The  question  of  how  much  we  helped  the  people  who  were  not 
employed,  is.  of  course,  a difficult  question  to  answer.  Regardless  of  this  aspect 
I feel  the  costs  are  exceptionally  high. 

If  I <-a n be  of  any  additional  help,  please  contact  me  at  your  convenience. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Op.vllle  L.  Allen.  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Daniels.  On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I want  to  express  our 
thanks  to  you. 

Our  final  witness  of  the  day  is  Mr.  Charles  C.  Ingersoll,  admin- 
istrator of  the  Broad! awn  Polk  County  Hospital. 

STATEMENT  OP  CHARLES  C.  INGERS0LL,  ADMINISTRATOR,  BROAD- 

LAWN  POLK  COUNTY  HOSPITAL.  DES  MOINES,  IOWA;  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  L.  W.  COE  , EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  IOWA 

HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION;  AND  B.  W.  EERGLUND.  COUNSEL 

Mr.  Ixoeksolt,.  I have  with  me  Mr.  L.  TT.  Coe,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Iowa  Hospital  Association  and  Atty.  Richard  Berglimd 
who  is  counsel  for  the  association. 

I will  be  actually  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  association  as  its  presi- 
dent-elect. 
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Wo  have  a membership  of  140  hospitals  here  in  Iowa  Mv  interest 
tl  • d the  Merest  of  our  association  is  a little  bit  broader  than 
bSt  the  homital  field.  Actually,  if  I may  presume,  I am  going  .to 
attempt  to  represent  the  health  field.  Although,  obviously  our  associa- 
tion  mir  re  Ss  a modest  part  of  it  since  the  provider*  m nu^.ng 
homes,  industry,  the  public  health,  governmental  services  and  otaers 

are  aho  deeply 'involved  in  providing  health  services.  . , 

The  iS.  is.  of  course,  we  are  a very  large  employer  of  professional 
•i  nd  technical  and  ancillary  skills  in  our  health  system. 

' n!t  IsTtimated  now  bn  the  V.S.  Public  Hcultl,  Sew,™  thjt  the 
American  health  system  employs  something  m excess  of  />••*,  ^ _ 
tople  out  of  the  total  work  force  in  this  country.  Approximate!}  a 
third  of  this,  a little  over  1 million,  are  people  with  auva^aeg:  , 

postgraduate  training  of  one  type  or  another.  But,  °f  m 

nortance.  two-thirds  are  people  whose  work  area  does  not  lequue 

this  level  of  skills  and  knowledge.  , T 

It.  i«  of  course,  to  this  group  that  we  direct  our  interest  ant. 
believe  your  bill  either  directly  or  indirectly  applies.  It  certainly 

V'  'j  listened  witl/ interest  to  Mr.  Allen's  reportrto  you.  M e are  a part 
of  the  hospitals  here  in  I)es  Moines,  also  involved  m inis  mern  en  - 

plovment  system  effort- of  the  community . i T think 

1 We  have  taken  in  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  attempted  I tl  , 
to  create  career  ladders  for  not  only  the  people  m this  area,  but  w ithm 
our  own  institution  where  perhaps  m tlie  past  a janitor  was  a janitor 
! u painter  was  a painter.  We  have  now  over  the  years  recently 
reviewed  our  iob  levels  and  said.  "Where  can  that  person  progress 
To  what  other  areas  or  perhaps  modestly  more i skills,  better  pav,  more 
rei’sonal  recognition,  where  can  lie  go  ? Or  is  'it  a dead  end  job . 

I think  we  are  attempting  to  do  this  in  a realistic  way  m the  hea  «n 

field.  , ? 

Mr.  Steiger.  Do  you  have  a new  careers  contract ' 

Mr.  IxGEESAix.  Yes:  we  do. 

Mr  Stfiger.  With  the  Labor  Department : 

Mr.  Sgersoix.  I have  become  a little  cloudy  there  Congressman, 
because  much  of  this  is  handled  through  my  personnel  directory  A - 
thorn  A I am  involved  in  it,  I sometimes  forget  with  whom  the  tan- 
OU3— v.-e  were  at  one  time  working  with  five  different-  agencies 
creating  jobs,  and  so  forth.  We  have  new  careers,  because  we  have 
created  them  in  our  occupational  therapy  department  and  m oiu 
psychiatric  social  work  department,  where  we  brought  people  m 

without-  hi"h  school  decrees.  _ , , • ,11. 

They  gained  education  toward  equivalency  at  the  same  ame  tha 
they  were  being  trained  bv  our  people  and  also  had  taken  some  work 
at  Drake  University.  This  was  toward  creating  advancement,  for 
them  and  it  was  the  new  careers  program.  But  I ha\  e forgotten  w.th 

whom  the  contract,  was  signed.  _ . 

I have  a question  for  the  committee,  and  I am  sure  y ou  know  t - ^ 
answer  and  I don’t.  These  bills  that  you  are  now  considering,  do  tins 
supplement,  replace,  or  are  they  totally  Afferent Mian 
power  bill,  the  most  recent  one  of  which  was  400  ? Is  this  m comprti 
tion  with,  supplemental  to,  or  a replacement  of  ? 
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Mr.  Daxiels.  What  we  are  endeavoring  to  do  by  the  legislation 
under  consideration  is  to  review  all  of  our  manpower  programs,  to 
make  a study  of  those  which  have  been  very  effective,  those  that  have 
not  been  too  effective,  those  that  have  been  wasteful,  some  have  been 
very  progressive  and  others  have  not. 

Mr.  Steiger.  If  the  chairman  would  yield,  it  is  supplemental  to  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  of  10 68,  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  is  not  a replacement  for  nor  a substitution  for  that 
act. 

Mr.  Ixgersoll.  Thank  y'ou,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Sciierle.  Mr.  Ingersoll,  I think  it  would  be  interesting  for  the 
committee,  since  you  brought  it  up,  to  give  us  your  general  feeling 
on  the  health  manpower  bill. 

Mr.  Ixgersoll.  Thank  you.  Congressman.  I appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Sciierle.  We  are  going  to  take  into  consideration  all  manpower 
bills  and  if  for  some  reason  this  health  manpower  affects  you  one  way 
or  the  other  we  would  want  to  know  this. 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  I may  add  to  what  the  Congressman  has  said, 
even  though  we  may  not  ha  ve  jurisdiction. 

We  will  make  sure  your  message  gets  back  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

Mr.  Ixgersoll.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I can  make  an  observa- 
tion here  along  this  line/T  appreciate  the  opportunity.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  with  me  may  embellish  it  here  to  make  it  more  clear. 

I think  the  hospital  system  across  the  United  States  is  no  stranger 
to  educational  programs.  We  have  had  a practice  over  the  last  1^0 
or  more  years  of  teaching  the  skills  to  the  personnel  working  in  the 
hospitals  since  there  was  no  one  else  doing  it.  This  is  back  in  history 
a ways. 

But  more  recently,  of  course,  the  vocational  schools,  the  area  com- 
munity colleges,  junior  colleges,  baccalaureate  and  higher  grade  pro- 
grams have  "filled  a role  of  considerable  importance  in  the  skilled 
professions  again,  for  the  most  part. 

The  hospital  itself  is  still  to  a great  measure  attempting  to  train 
its  own  housekeeping  staffs,  its  own  dietary’  nurses  aides  and  order- 
lies, and  ward  clerks,  and  so  forth,  wherein  again  perhaps  one-third 
of  all  the  people  in  the  hospital  are  in  these  supporting  service  areas, 
laundry,  maintenance. 

Mr.  Scherle.  If  I may  interrupt,  do  you  have  any  general  com- 
plaint as  far  as  the  Federal  programs  are  concerned  as  it  affects  your 
business? 

Mr.  Ixgersoll.  Yes,  I do;  in  about  one  minute  here.  Thank  you, 
Congressman. 

We  are  cooperating  with  running  our  own  training  programs,  co- 
operating with  the  pther  training  programs.  What  we  are  finding, 
however^  is  that  we  have  a significant  problem,  Congressman  Sciierle, 
in  the  area  of  nursing.  We  need  nursing.  We  need  trained  nurses.  We 
need  to  guarantee  the  continuity  of  their  coming  into  the  labor  market. 

We  view  with  significant  alarm,  great  alarm,  the  fact  that  there  are 
schools,  approved  schools,  with  competent  faculty  who  are  closing 
across  the  Nation  due  to  the  extreme  costs  of  continuing  their  opera- 
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. -r?  xi-  Acf  naw  , i located  hi  hospitals.  At  oug  tim6  th6rc 

S WOoSSSf^SSi "®S Ire  now  approximately  TaO  m 

tins  country.  I think  it  was  about  6 years  ago.  We 

Iowa  a few  ye*  had  sll  There  are  many  reasons  for 

2£  V ™drS “h°o1  ,tet  Ar;ldml,es 

&&££?  to&Jgf,  RTi-  ft-  Onr  Softool  » <s  yoars  oM  now. 

BuS  iTSlS  t^"gh™rShe'supply  of  nurses,  we  are  not 

going  to  ftave'ange  to  XS$g t 

mumty  college ^people ij**  gg  ^ d so  forfch  that  can  be  trained. 

“miPSe ^Pteto?con  advance  aren’t  going  to 
1 hey  are  traiii  and  t»  / f r and  my  colleagues  do.  that 

"*$"  ^S*wfet&ort»ge  of  nurses  today  in  Iowa  or  hos- 
y^iSSSfff*-  ?o3d  W trainS  i»  -"O’15  “ft0015'  D°  !'OU  haVe 
“IftSLsonn  I don’t  really  have  it.  In  the  professional  areas,  it  is 
variously  reported  up  20  ovestion  as  far  as  Federal  programs 

a^n^fAd^jSan^dditional  schools.  Wrat  would 

you  recommend-  j necessarily  additional  schools.  We  have 

l*o?%XZg£7*»  Federal  loan  program,  the 

re?nhelestudent  a^h^o-  for  access  to  a school  of  nursing  can  receive 

into  the  labor  marhet  with 

10 1 JSShf  Sbri?0?fm*o  «oord,  or  lor  the  other  groups’  record 
- . . ®-ii  y'  i ...  y.  ia  i nterestin set  of  data  for  my  own  school 

if  that  will  help,  * father  f^h^°we  have  ADC  mothers  that  are 
for  this  ^r^t^ool have  had  a very  hard  time 
achieving,  will  e ^iate  tb  J J ^vith  children  at  home  and  for  the 
2S521  helping.  It  couldn't  be  or  they 

^ThS  are  going  S be  in  the  labor  market  productively  employed. 

bee"  use  we  wdl  h&ve  „ ..pduction  in  our  Federal  loan  program. 

ft  is  to  this  that  speaking  wliicli  is  an  aside  to  your  specific 

*>  ^ f°  ****  n 

n’ovmeot  b-*  training  -neople  who  have  tne  desire  to  be  employed. 

Ttone^ull"  if  will  hwi-Jate  those  people  to  find  their  place  in  society. 
Dope.ull . otn  ate  £ op'  ortunity  available  than  those  m 

tJ  Sdk1'rospir„fmedical°l^Lnce.  Particular*  with  the  in- 
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creased  attention  that  medicaid  and  medicare  bring,  the  medical  service 
field  will  certainly  increase.  We  have  got  to  provide  therefore  some 
means  of  training  these  people  to  fill  these  new  medical  jobs. 

Would  you  advocate  then  what  Congress  recommends,  more  money 
in  the  field  of  student  loans  for  these  people  ? 

Mr.  Ixgeusoll.  Yes,  sir.  I think  that  is  the  specific  area,  to 
strengthen  the  national  effort  in  this  regard.  We  do  not  need  significant 
money  for  other  supportive  education — it  would  be  appreciated,  but 
it  is  the  student  loan  area  with  the  payback  arranged  over  10  years  as 
the  Congress  has  provided  in  the  past,  which  is  a delightful  arrange- 
ment. Most  of  these  young  folks  coming  from  families  of  a large  num- 
ber of  children  and  very  low  income,  can’t  go  to  the  bank  or  to 
the  building  and  loan  agency  and  borrow  $1,000  or  $1,200  because  they 
have  not  collateral. 

So  the  Federal  loan  is  the  key  to  it,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Don’t  the  hospitals"  realize  that  they  are  going  to 
have  to  have  an  increasing  number  of  nurses  to  sir  nent  those  that 
are  quitting  or  are  going  to  retirement  ? How  do  c ey  anticipate  get- 
ting these  nurses  if  they  don’t  train  more  nurses  ? 

Mr.  Ikgersoll.  Hospitals  in  recent  years  have  taken  stock  of  the 
work  assignment  allocated  to  the  various  levels  of  people,  Congress- 
man, and  I think  realistically  we  are  attempting  through  self:evalua- 
tion,  through  the  project  that  Mr.  Coe  can  speak  to,  to  relieve  the 
nurse  of  nonnursing  duties  so  that  she  may  concentrate  her  effort 
on  supervising  her  team  instead  ox  doing  make-work  that  another 
person  could  do. 

I think  we  perhaps  will  not  need  a significantly  greater  number  of 
nurses  in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  than  we  have  now,  except  as 
the  population  expands,  but  we  certainly  will  have  to  maintain  and 
slightly  improve  our  present  position. 

One  way  is  to  get  the  nurse  back  to  nursing  and  not  have  her  do  non- 
nursing  functions. 

Mr.  Scheele.  Our  primary  interest,  of  course.,  is  to  fird  out  what  we 
can  do  to  assist  these  people.  If  your  total  analysis  of  the  situation  is 
more  money,  then  perhaps  we  have  to  take  another  look  in  that  field 
to  provide  the  means  that  they  will  have  to  have  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Ixgersoll.  The  loan  funds,  I can’t  help  but  think,  come  home  to 
roost  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  without  being  something  that  is 
paid  out  that  is  hard  to  evaluate  the  end  result.  The  loans  do  get  paid 
back  and  become  a revolving  loan. 

Mr.  Coe  might  mention  this  effort  that  we  were  attempting  to  work 
out  here  with  the  baccalaureate  school  here  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Coe.  About  6 months  ago,  I was  asked  by  one  of  the  agencies  in 
Washington  to  write  a grant  in  the  area.  We  are  talking  about  the 
hard  core  young  men  and  women  who  have  the  intelligence  level  of 
carrying  baccalaureate  work  in  nursing.  I wrote  a grant  and  I was 
very  happy  to  do  it.  It  came  out  of  the  American  Association  of  Medi- 
cal Colleges.  I think  what  they  were  doing  were  sopping  up  some  of 
the  OEO  grants. 

Anyway,  this  was  on  request.  So  I proceeded  to  get  a college  that 
would  accept,  they  would  increase  their  enrollment  here  in  Iowa  by 
12. 1 also  found  with  amazement  that  the  committee  on  welfare  people 
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made  lip  of  kcv  people  around  the  State  to  liiul  out  the  numlxn-  of 
highly  intelligent  youngsters  in  this  arena  of  poverty,  hard  core 
ixn  ertv.  would  eoiuci  up  with  these  12  people  who  are  now  either  about 
a half  a jump  ahead  ,,f  the  sheriff  or  in  some  menial  t«;sk  or  niaylie 
<roing  to ‘a  vocational  school  and being  under-educated  for  the  abili- 
ties that  tliev  art  capable  of  handl ing. 

In  that  grant,  and  I think  the  reason  it  was  turned  down  was  really 
the  specification  which  I think  is  a very  moral  issue,  a moral  obliga- 
tion on  mv  part,  that  I wanted  a guarantee  that  once  I recruited  12  of 
these  people— because  they  have  lived  on  disappointments— -that  they 
would  guarantee  that  they  would  finish.  I think  the  addendum  that  I 
put  on  this  was  a thing  that  really  squelched  the  grant  in  the  first 
place. 

They  got  the  hardest  part  of  the  job  done  which  is  to  get  a school  to 
accept  12  more  and  bring  them  in  and  integrate  them  into  the  rest  of 
beginning  classes.  So  we  have  people  and  we  have  schools  that  will 
be  willing  to  take  them.  Our  Association  is  willing,  we  have  got  the 
t alent  to  "help  develop  along  wit  h other  expertise  in  curriculum  and 
this  kind  of  thing.  , _ , 

The  weakness  is  we  don't  know  where  to  find  these  people.  Rut  trom 
this  welfare  group,  the  know  where  to  find  them.  I was  amazed  at 
the  number  of  some  of  these,  young  ladies  on  ADC  second  high  in  their 
class.  One  was  from  over  here  in  east  Des  Moines.  One  boy  who  is  in 
( rouble  all  the  time  is  a National  Merit  Scholar  winner,  but  they  are 
interested  in  this  area.  How  can  we  break  this  link  loose  because  we 
are  not  talking  about  the  people  we  train,  I think  we  are  talking  about 
people  we  can  educate  that  are  in  this  group. 

I think  we  are  losing  a lot  of  ground  in  this  area. 

Mr.  ScherlE.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Ingersoll,  what  do  you  estimate  to  be  the  number 
of  nurses  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Ixoersom*.  200.000  to  250,000.  This  is  not  my  estimate.  But  it  - - 
is  the  Surgeon  General  s estimate  and  it  has  been  updated  by  the  TI.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  . 

Mr.  Daniels.  How  nianv  are  we  training  this  year? 

Mr.  Ixgersoll.  Approximately  SO, 000." 60,000  of  whom  are  in  hos- 
pital diploma  schools  and  20,000  from  baccalaureate  and  junior  college 
schools. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Of  course,  we  do  under  our  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams permit  a number  of  nurses  to  come  here  from  foreign  countries 
to  aid  during  a period  of  emergencies  such  as  Korean  and  Philippine 
nurses.  . 

Mr.  Ingekscli..  Yes,  sir.  There  are  problems  with  that,  but  this  is 
true.  I think  in  some  areas,  the  nurses,  the  licensed  skilled  nurse,  regard- 
less of  her  ability,  command  of  English  and  so  forth,  is  important. 

Mil  Daniels.  J know  in  my  State  nurses  are  required  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  "English  language.  Otherwise,  they  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted. f think  even  under  the  immigration  laws  they  must  have  a 

knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

ITe  have  found  your  testimony  most  interesting. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.' yVe  appreciate  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
grant,  we  are  slightly  afield  of  the  main  purpose,  the  main  thrust  of 
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your  hearings  but  I think  we  are  complementary  to  your  hearings.  W e 
complement  you  but  we  are  also  parallel  in  this  area  of  employing  the 
people  that  the  earlier  speakers  testifying  were  directing  their  atten- 
tion to,  and  that  your  bills,  Mr.  Steiger  and  t lie  administration  bill 
touch  on. 

You  asked  a question  earlier  that  I didn't  answer.  I will  now.  I would 
hope  that,  this  is  a Federal-State  partnership  with  an  opportunity  for 
the  people  at  the  State  level  to  give  local  direction,  local  administra- 
tion to  the  bill  that  you  are  passing  and  also  the  Health  Manpower 


We  feel  that  we  all  have  an  input  that  is  important,  that  the  con- 
sumer does,  the  educational  groups  do,  the  other  State  agencies  that 
are  involved,  program  and  planning  and  others,  the  area  community 
colleges,  all  of  them  that  are  involved  in  this  want  to  be  close  to  the 
source  of  decision. 

And  from  time  to  time,  even  in  my  little  operation,  I become  weary 
having  to  have  my  comptroller  call  Washington,  D.C.  to  talk  about 
the  Nurse  Training  Act.  There  isn't  anyone  else  to  talk  to.  We  have 
to  keep  calling  Washington.  We  get  the  answer.  Doirt  misunder- 
stand me.  But  it  is  very’  impersonal.  You  just  get  somebody  at  tire  end 
of  a number  that  you  ean?t  really  talk  to  and  convey  your  message. 

We  will  do  much  better,  I think,  implementing  our  educational  pro- 
grams and  training  programs  if  they  can  be  deeply  rooted  in  the 
States. 

Mr.  Daniels,  I would  like  to  recognize  my  colleague,  from  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Steiger. 

Mr.  Steiger. 1 have  no  questions.  I very  much  appreciate  Mr. 
Ingerscll  coming.  I listened  with  great  interest.  I think  we  have  a 
lot  to  learn  about  what  we  do  about  the  delivery  of  health  care  serv- 
ices. The  kind  of  job  you  are  doing  is  extremely  important. 

Mr.  Ixgeksoll.  Thank  you,  s^r. 

Mr.  Daniels*  That  concludes  our  hearing  today.  I want  to  thank 
you  gentlemen  for  your  presence  and  your  testimony. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  2:25  p.m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned.) 
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MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1969 


WEDNESDAY,  -APRIL  1,  1970 

House  of  Representatives, 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,^ 

Seattle*  Wash . 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.m,,  in  the 
Olympic  Room,  Seattle  Center,  the  Honorable  Dominick  V.  Daniels 

(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding  , 0,  . 

Present:  Representatives  Daniels  (presiding),  Meeds,  and  ^teiger. 

Also  Present  : Daniel  Ivrivit,  majority  counsel,  and  Marty  La\  or, 
minority  legislative  coordinator. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  come  to  order 

Originally  it  was  widely  thought  and  believed  that  the  fault  of 
being  jobless  rested  exclusively  with  the  unemployed.  Experience  nas 
revealed  that  if  people  were  deficient,  so,  too,  was  the  system,  lhe  un- 
employed and  underemployed  not  only  lacked  basic  job  skills  and  edu- 
cation, but  also  were  often  trapped  in  the  slum-ridden  area  of  the 
inner  cities  and  poverty  stricken  rural  areas. 

Unfortunately,  the  disadvantaged  of  our  ciitzens  are  those  least 
likely  to  know  about  manpower  services.  Many  of  the  presently  un- 
employed or  underemployed  are  disillusioned.  . 

The  purpose  of  these  Held  hearings  are  to  learn  from  the  administra- 
tors of  the  Manpower  programs  and  elected  officials  how  to  coordinate 
and  improve  the  delivery  system  of  manpower  services.  And  to  ques- 
tion recipients  of  manpower  services  to  learn  how  to  make  Man- 
power programs  more  responsive  to  individual  needs  of  the  unem- 
ploved  and  the  underemployed.  . 

There  are  several  important  bills  before  our  committee  dealing-  u-ith 

this  subject  matter.  . „ _ 

Before  I call  our  first  -witness  to  testify,  I would  like  to  introduce 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  who  have  accompanied  me  to  Seattle 

^Orfm^hmnediate  left  is  Congressman  Lloyd  Meeds  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  a representative  of  this  area  and  an  original  sponsor  of 
one  of  the  bills,  H.R.  11623,  which  is  identical  with  a bill  sponsored  l>y 
mv  colleague,  Mr.  O'Hara,  who  introduced  H.R.  11620. 

On  my  right  is  Congressman  Steiger  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

He  is  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  10908.  ,,  _ 

I am  pleased  to  say  to  you  we  are  happy  to  come  here  to  the  State 
of  Washington  to  conduct  these  hearings  because  we  know  you  have  a 
serious  manpower  problem  up  here.  We  are  interested  m obtaining 
your  views  on  liow  to  implement  the  present  law  and  how  it  may  he 
revised  in  order  to  get  the  most  effective  program. 
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It  is  the  feeling  of  our  committee  that  every  person,  regardless  of 
who  he  is,  who  desires  an  opportunity  to  work  should  be  afforded  that 
opportunity  of  not  only  obtaining  a job  to  his  lilting  but  also  to  be 
gainfully  employed  with  dignity. 

I recognize  the  gentleman  from  "Washington,  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I would  like  to  just  take  a moment  to  welcome  you  and  my  colleague, 
Bill  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  to  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  Northwest. 
You  should  have  been  here  yesterday — as  the  fishermen  say  because 
we  had  sunshine  and  it  was  a lovely  ctay.  Today,  unfortunately,  it  is 
raining.  I hope  before  the  subcommittee  leaves  the  area  that  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  sec  much  of  what  we  have  to  offer  you.  Un- 
fortunately, right  now  it  is  beyond  the  clouds  somewhere. 

I am  very  happy  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Bill  Steiger  have  taken 
vour  time — remember,  these  gentlemen  could  be  in  their  own  con- 
gressional districts — to  come  to  this  city  in  the  Northwest  and  to  hold 
these  hearings  here  in  an  area  where  we  have  a very  special  problem, 
a problem  which  I hope  does  not  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Today  we  have  in  this  State  S.3-percent  unemployment.  I n fortu- 
nately. I think  it  makes  a large  portion  of  our  legislation  questionable 
as  to whether  it  can  really  be  implemented. 

We  are  faced  here  not  only  with  the  problem  of  implementing  the 
manpower  program  but  also  with  the  problem  of  having  a high  un- 
employment rate.  We  need  some  place  for  the  people  to  go  alter  they 
are  trained. 

I am  reminded  of  what  Leon  Iveyserling  said  before  our  committee 
in  Washington,  D.C.  He  said : 

We  have  also  learned  from  recent  and  costly  experiences  that  Manpower 
Training:  prog: rams,  however  well  devised  and  necessary,  constitute  a mixture 
of  utility  and  futility  unless  there  is  adequate  job  creation. 

I think,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Steiger,  that  this  is  the  unfortunate 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  the  State  of  Washington  at 
this  time.  I am  hopeful  that  those  portions  of  this  legislation  which 
create  utility — and  there  are  many’  portions  of  both  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  do  this — I hope  those  can  be  implemented.  I hope  those 
aspects  of  both  pieces  of  legislation  which  under  present  economic 
circumstances  create  the  futility,  that  is  to  say.  the  futility  of  training 
people  and  having  no  place  for  them  to  utilize  those  training  skills. 
I hope  those  are  not  held  out  as  a panacea  while  the  economic  con- 
ditions are  such  as  they  are. 

I would  also  like  to  make  special  mention  of  the  fact  that  both  of 
my  colleagues  are  very  industrious  and  capable  members  of  the  floor 
committee.  Mr.  Steiger  is  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  people  in 
Congress  on  the  entire  question  of  manpower  training.  Of  course 
Chairman  Daniels  has  been  in  this  business  for  some  time  and  is  one 
of  the  most  respected  and  well- recognized  Members  of  Congress,  not 
only  in  this  field  but  in  others.  It  is  with  a exeat  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I welcome  both  of  these  gentlemen  here. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  Lloyd,  for  your  very’  kind  remarks. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  the  Honorable  Wes  Uhlman,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Seattle. 

Mayor  Uhlman.  I extend  to  you  a most  cordial  welcome.  I am  indeed 
happy  you  saw  fit  to  come  here  to  testify  today’. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WES  TJHLMAN,  MAYOR,  CITY  OF  SEATTLE 

Mr-  Uhlmax.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Daniels. 

I would  like  to  welcome  you  to  Seattle.  We  are  pri  cileged  to  have 
you  distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress  here  in  our  city  on  this 
very  important  subject. 

For  vour  information,  we  have  arranged  for  ^*ou  and  membei’S  of 
your  immediate  stalls  to  be  our  guests  at  the  Space  Xeedle  on  the 
campus  of  this  center  for  lunch.  I am  sorry  I will  be  unable  to  attend 
with  you.  but  I have  a longstanding  commitment.  _ 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mav  I thank  you  for  vour  very  kind  invitation.  ^ 

Mr.  Uhl  man.  The  subject  which  brings  you  here  today  is  of 
national  priority  and  vital  to  the  economy  of  this  region. 

Our  emplovment  problems  are  worse  than  many  other  areas  in  the 
country.  Without  question,  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  national  adminis- 
tration are  contributing  to  an  economic  recession  that  is  growing  more 
serious  each  week. 

Prompt  action  by  the  Congress  is  essential  to  provide  local  govern- 
ment with  some  of  the  tools  to  do  what  >ve  can  in  this  period  of 
economic  difficulty  and  rising  unempl oyment.  . . 

The  big  cities  of  America,  and  the  Seattle  area,  are  in  critical  need 
at  this  time,  they  need  money,  improved  program  management  of 
f ra  gn lented  manpower  programs,  and  authority. 

Your  focus  and  ours  must  be  on  job-creation  efforts  as  well  as 
management  reform.  This  was  the  consensus  of  the  W estem  Mayors 
Conference  which  I hosted  last  week  here  in  Seattle. 

I would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  several  bills  before  your 
subcommittee.  . . 

We  welcome  the  introduction  of  many  of  the  concepts  contained  in 
these  bills.  The  decentralization  of  manpower  services  from  the  Fed- 
eral level  to  the  local  level  is  a major  step.  Pending  legislation 
recoo-nizes  the  abilitv  of  local  communities  to  deal  with  their  own 
problems.  More  importantly,  it  will  reduce  the  proliferation  of  ear- 
marked programs  at  the  Federal  level  which  has  resulted  in  the 
current  hodgepodge  of  programs  that  has  often  confused  even  the 
experts  in  the  field. 

The  reference  in  the  legislation  to  the  ‘diighest  appropriate  execu- 
tive” of  a local  unit  of  government  is  a welcome  addition,  but  these 
references  should  be  made  much  more  specific. 

The  mayor’s  office  of  the  major  city  in  a standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  (SMSA)  should  be  the  presumptive  local  prime  spon- 
sor responsible  for  planning  and  administering  programs  assisted  by 
the  act.  Another  local  prime  sponsor  should  only  be  considered  where 
the  mayor  either  does  not  want  to  be  prime  sponsor  or  where  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  his  office  is  not  competent  to  manage  such  duties. 

The  provision  that  units  of  local  government  encompassing  75  , per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  SMSA,  or  a combination  thereof,  may 
choose  their  own  local  prime  sponsor  would  be  of  little  aid  to  major 
cities.  Seattle,  being  the  16th  largest  city  in  the  country,  of  course, 
is  in  that  category.  Few,  if  any,  of  them  contain  that  much  of  the 
SMSA  population  and  most  surrounding  suburban  commimities  have 
little  interest  in  manpower  programs.  I would  urge  again  that  the 
lo-rr  ^ity  in  the  SMSA  be  the  presumptive  local  prime  sponsor. 
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I would  also  like  to  raise  some  questions  concerning  tlier  ole  of  State 
government  in  tlie  manpower  field.  Major  cities,  ® th  it  ’ 

have  found  it  of  little  benefit  to  have  the  State  inserted  between  the  y 
and  its  dealin-s  with  the  Federal  Government.  This  is  especially  true 
with 1 miuinower  programs  The  State  definitely  has  a role  m overall 
statewide  manpower  planning  and  a direct  role  ^nmco^>rated  areas 
and  small  communities.  However,  in  cities  like  Seattle,  the  State  phijs 
little  direct  role  and  would  undoubtedly  adversely  affect the  bulk  of 
the  funds  netting  down  to  the  people  who  need  it  as  qu.chly  as  pos 
silL  im  short.^iere  is  inserted  ope  more  layer  of  red  governmental 

tilK  is* also  indicted  in  the  legislation  that  if  a local  area  advisorv  bocby 
develops  a plan  for  an  SMSX,  the  Governor  may  mcludesucli  planm 
the  statewide  plan  or  he  may  exclude  it  at  Ins  discretion.  While  tere 
some  provision  for  mediating  such  a situation,  this  is  most  unsatisfa  - 
torv.  It  is  important  that  any  plan  developed  by  a local  area 
body  be  mandatorily  included  in  the  State  plan  and  the  Governor  be 
allowed  to  make  comments  on  that  local  plan  if  he  so  desires. 

While  1 urge  the  prompt  passage  of  the  bills  sponsored  bv  the  ad 
ministration,  with  certain  amendments  as  I have  just  discussed,  I ".ant 
to  underline  the  significant  need  for  a j‘ob  creation  program  iiiithonzed 
in  a bill  such  as  H.R.  11620.  introduced  by  Representative  O'Hara  of 

"^TlieT administration  bill  would  provide  the  needed  coordination  of 
delivery  systems,  but  in  the  present  economic  squeeze,  coordmatioii  of 
training  and  delivery  services  mean  little  if  jobs  are  not  available. 
Here  in  Seattle  our  unemployment  is  approaching  10  percent,  "hich 
is  more  than  twice  the  national  average.  TV  e need  money  to  provide 
work  for  our  citizens.  Many  public  service  positions  could  be  made 
available  if  funds  to  provide  salaries  were  available  from  the  federal 

^ Tn  short,  gentlemen,  we  need  the  approaches  expressed  in  both  bills 

to  solve  our  several  manpower  problems. 

The  citv  of  Seattle  is  proud  of  its  past  efforts  at  providing  training 
and  jobs  for  our  citizens.  We  are  also  aware  of  our  past  shortcomings 
in  tliis  area-  We  are  now  ready  to  assume  additional  responsibility  with 
regard  to  manpower  efforts.  Not  only  have  we  taken  steps  to  deal  with 
our  own  internal  situation,  but,  also,  we  want  to  assume  the  planning 
and  management  of  all  manpower  programs  in  our  area.  I ask  that  you 
o-ive  my  office  and  the  citv  the  chance  to  get  involved  and  exercise  the 
leadership  needed  in  these  programs  at  the  local  level.  The  national 
administration  raav  create  severe  local  employment  or  welfare  prob 
lems  throne*,  national  policy,  the  state  may  exacerbate  these  employ- 
ment- or  welfare  problems  by  inefficient  or  inept  delivery  systems,  but 
the  people,  gentlemen,  sit  in  the  mayors  office.  We  are  simply  asking 

for  the  tools  to  solve  these  problems.  __  . 

I would  introduce  at  this  time  Ed  Smgler.  He  is  the  city  of  beattle 

manpower  coordinator. 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Hoes  he  desire  to  make  a statement  - 

Mr.  Sixgeer.  ZSTo. 

Mr.  Daxiees.  I want  to  thank  you  for  your  comments.  I would  de- 
duct from  what  you  have  said  that  you  support  the  administration  bill 
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sponsored  by  Congressman  O'Hara,  supporting  t be  ' jew  of  c^eentr al 
izinc  the  programs,  that  each  State  Avould  formulate  its  ovrn  plans 
which  tliev  would  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  appro\  al - 
Mr.  UiftJtAK.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I support  the  concept  for  decen- 
tralization and  returning  to  the  local  level  the  manpower 
systems.  I submit,  however,  that  the  veto  power  g™  t°  cl  e 
is  simply  somethins  that  is  mimical  to  the  system  if  we  rea.11%  want  to 
talk  about  the  client,  and  by  the  client  I mean  the  person  with  whom  we 

are  dealing  on  tlie  local  level.  . , . 

I feeh  for  example — a major  difference  which  ought  to » be  m the 
bill — that,  the  burden  should  be  put  on  the  Governor  to  tell  why  the 
local  plan  is  not  a solid  one  instead  of  the  other  way  around. 

Mr  D yxiels.  In  other  words,  should  the  Governor  disapprox  e of  the 
local  program  or  vetoes  it,  as  the  bill  provides,  he  should  explain  and 
£rive  the  specific  reasons  why  that  plan  is  being  vetoed  . . . 

" Mr  UhUCAx.  As  I understand  in  reading  the  arbitration  provisions 
in  the  bill,  the  secretary  of  state  is  the  entity  to  which  the  arbitration 
is  provided.  I am  suggesting  simply  that  the  burden  of  proof  be 
shifted.  The  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  stands  with  the  city.  I am  suggest- 
ing since  the  cities  are  where  the  problems  are,  the  Governor  ought 
to  have  the  burden  of  proof  in  the  arbitration  procedure  to  show  why 
that  6ity7s  program  is  not  a solid  one  in  the  statewide  plan. 

Mr  Daxiels.  Mr.  Mayor,  on  page  2 of  your  statement,  you  have 
mentioned  that  many  of  the  manpower  programs  are  fragmented. 
Would  you  relate  to  us  your  experiences  with  the  existing  manpower 
programs,  your  criticisms  thereof,  and  what  yon  believe  could  be  done 

to  improve  those  programs.  . _ . , T 

Mr.  Uhlmax.  I think,  first  of  all — and  again,  as  I mentioned,  I am 
a new  mayor  and  I have  come  into  this  office  and  found  that  from  a 
management  standpoint  we  have  no  management  tools  over  the  various 
delivery  systems  that  come  in  from  Labor,  HEW,  and  all  the  rest,  v er^ 
often  we  have  found— I have  found— we  don’t  really  know  what  the 
interaction  of  one  program  is  with  another  Federal  program.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  too  long  ago  I recently  had  in  my  office  a representa- 
tive from  two  Federal  agencies.  They  certainly  agreed  with  me  that 
the  delivery  systems  we  currently  have  are  not  coordinated. 

I was  so  pleased  when  Secretary  Lovell  was  out  last  week  and  an- 
nounced a small  planning  grant  for  us  ill  the  office  of  the  mayor  Ox 
Seattle  and  other  cities  to  gear  ourselves  up  to  the  point  where  we 
would  know  better  what  we  are  talking  about  so  we  can  take  the  re- 
sponsibility I am  requesting  here  in  my  testimony  today. 

Mr.  Daxtels,  You  mentioned  in  the  course  of  your  testimony  the 
unemployment  rate  here  in  Seattle  is  about  10  percent.  W ould  you  tell 
this  committee  what  the  population  is  of  your  area  and  where  you 
find  the  most  unemployment,  what  these  unemployed  are  doing  and 
what  is  being  done  to  reemploy  them  or  retrain  them  in  another  pro- 
gram? . _ r»  - 

Mr.  TJttt.ata-nt-  First  of  all,  the  population  of  the  city  or  Seattle  is 

approximately  510,000.  „ , . _ _ . 

Second,  of  course,  the  big  problem  we  are  faced  with  here  m the 
city  is  the  aerospace  industry.  As  you  know,  we  are  in  a slump  in  the 
aerospace  industry  on  a national  basis.  This  arises  from  a senes  ox 
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reasons,  such  as  the  policies  of  the  national  administrating  and  other ^ 
In  any  event,  in  answer  to  your  question  there  is  very  little  vecan 
do  in  terms  of  retraining  individuals  if  there  are  no  ]obs  to  retrain 
them  for  This,  of  course,  is  the  frustration  we  are  faced  with  here 
ThisTs  why  I would  favor  a real  comprehensive  ^npower  Act  if 
we  are  going  to  do  something  about  manpower ; lnst«ad°^u^deaim 
with  the  superficiality  of  the ^delivery  system, 

question,  the  very  basic  need,  of  job  creation.  This  is  really  what 

n6Mr^DAOTELS.  Wliat  tyjie  persons  are  composing  the  10  percent  of 

W ^ I was  speaking  just  recently  with  one  of  the 

who  was  filming  for  one  of  our  local  channels  the  line  of  people  wait- 
™for  food  stamps.  He  noted  some  17,.  13,  19  persons  m that  line 
dressed  like  vou  and  I are.  obviously  Boeing  engineers  In  discussm0 
thff  Question  as  to  who  is  unemployed  with  the  Boeing  Co.,  representa- 
tives and  other  persons  in  our  area,  I think  it  ^(fto 

we  are  talking  about  the  very  top  level  management  m the^o,000  to 
<$30  000  category  on  down  to  a substantial  number  of  Boem_  enQ 
tvuesat  theiiofooo  to  $20,000  level.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  largest 
SKorii  of  the  first  person  always  laid  off  m an  eeononne 

^D^S'r^d^S'people  in  ike  upper  levels,  do  you 
believe  there  are  sufficient  opportunities  for  employment  m this  area 
for  them  ^thout  the  need  or  necessity  for  a retraining  program  to 

re  ^ -v.  I think  many  of  them  have  skills  that  are  of  a suf- 
ficient level  that  retraining  would  really  not be  appropnat^,  m fact, 
we  could  continue  some  type  of  aerospace  related  industry  here  or 
diversify  with  the  aerospace  related  industry.  They  are  highly  ^killed 
Swle  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a waste  of  manpower  training  re- 
sources if  we  retrain  them  for  something  else  when  eventually  we 
Iknow  that  in  this  particular  industry  there  will  be  an  upswing  very 

ShMv7iKxiELS.  Do  vou  not  believe  we  are  on  a collision  course  when 
we  are  here  conducting  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  legisla- 
tion which  will  insure  to  every  man  and  woman  who  desires  employ- 
ment has  the  will  to  be  employed,  and  to  obtain  a job  a.  a decent 
SrV  so  they  can  live  in  decency  and  respect,  when  at  the  same  time 
our  nationa?  administration  is  promoting  legislation  to  increase 

^^Wr^ ITyrr.-M-A-xr.  Congressman  Daniels,  you  just  made  my  speech. 

Mr  Steiger.  What  specific  legislation  is  the  administration  pro- 
moting that  encourages  unemployment?  You  have  fascinated  me. 

Mr  Daxiels.  For  the  administration  that  has  the  power  of  issuing 
directives  and  orders  to  various  agencies  of  the  government,  such  as 
in  the  monetary  and  fiscal  area,  to  slow  down  the  economy  and  increase 
unemployment — for  example,  in  the  Defense  Departm^ 
removedf  or  intend  to  remove  somewhere  between  60,000  and  30,000 
people.  And  at  the  same  time  they  are  urging  many  people  in  the  De- 
fense Department  to  involuntary  retirement,  I am  well  acquainted 
iith  this  because  I also  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Insiuance,. Health  and 
Retirement  of  the  House  Post  Office  Civil  Service  Committee. 
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jYIr.  Steiger.  W it  h cut  taking  away  from  tlie  mayor  s statement-^ 
which  I have  some  very  serious  disagreements  in  terms  of  one  part  in 
the  earlier  moments  of  his  statement — actually 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Mr.  Steiger,  I will  recognize  you  for  the  purpose  of 
questioning  Mayor  Uhlman.  ^ . 

Mr.  Steiger.  Actually,  we  are  not  talking  about  legislation  at  all. 
You  can  talk  about  policies  of  the  national  administration  any  way 
you  want.  to.  I would  fairly  characterize,  would  I not,  Mr.  Mayor,  the 
situation  facing  us  here  in  Seatle  is  not  so  much  related  to  national 
legislation  but  it  is  the  specific  call  to  disengage  from  Vietnam,  the 
ending  of  707?s  on  the  production  line,  the  almost  complete  termina- 
tion of  the  727rs  and  7o7'S,  and  some  increase  in  i 4*  which  poses  for 
your  particular  city  a unique  type  of  problem.  Is  this  something  tlie 
national  administration  did  or  is  this  just  something  that  relates 
specifically  to  the  aerospace  industry? 

Mr.  Uiilmax.  I think  it  is  quite  accurate  to  say  the  national  ad- 
ministration is  now  undergoing  an  absolute  policy,  an  announced 
policv  of  cooling  off  the  economy’.  That  is  a quote  from  the  press.  In- 
cluded in  that  cooling  off  policv  is,  of  course,  the  directives  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  which  have  had  disastrous  effect  on  the  aero- 
space industry. 

The  Boeing  Co.,  for  your  information — and  you  may  be  more  in- 
formed about  this — is  basically,  in  our  area,  in  commercial  aircraft 
production  and  is  not  connected  with  the  military".  The  manipulation 
of  the  interest  rates  in  keeping  with  the  national  policy  directly  affects 
the  ability  of  commercial  airlines # . 

Mr.  Steiger.  Mr.  Uhlman,  you  are  aware  that  is  not  the  admin- 
istration but  the  Federal  Reserve  Board? 

Mr,  Uhx^iax,  I am  also  aware  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  reflects 
the  administration^  policy.  This  has  been  the  norm  and^  I would 
stand  on  the  statement  of  tlie  President  that  the  present  policy  of  the 
administration  is  to  cool  off  the  economy. 

Mr.  Steiger.  What  kind  of  public  service  jobs  would  you  offer  to 
laid-off  Boeing  engineers? 

Mr.  Uhljiax.  I think,  first  of  all,  there  are  tremendous  opportuni- 

‘ We  have  the  need  for  the  capabilities 


Second,  back  to  the  job-creation  capability,  we  should  have  as  a 
national  policy  the  right  of  every  individual,  whether  a Boeing  engi- 
neer or  whether  an  unskilled  laborer,  the  right  to  earn  a living,  par- 
ticularly here  in  our  city.  This  ought  to  be  the  national  policy  instead 
of  the  current  cooling-off  policy  which  really,  in  effect,  says  we  have 
inflation  and,  therefore,  as  your  portion  of  the  fight  against  inflation, 
you  are  going  to  be  laid  off.  You  realize  this  is  quite  a high  price  to  be 
paid.  But,  you  know,  we  all  have  to  be  good  soldiers  in  this  fight 
against  inflation.  A person  who  has  just  lost  his  job  with  Boeing 
or  anywhere  else,  it  is  very  hard  to  convince  him,  personally,  to  be  as 
o-ood  a soldier  as  he  should  be  because  he  is  the  person  being  laid  off 
from  his  job.  I think  our  national  policy  should  be  something  else.  In- 
stead of  saying  we  are  going  to  cool  off  our  economy  by  laying  you, 
you,  and  you  off,  we  are  going  to  cool  our  economy  by  perhaps  creating 
more  employment. 
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n j hay.  A 

Wouldn't  it  better  to  have  said  we  shouts  v^r.ooo'- 


Wouldn't  it  better  to  have  said  we  siioii‘,cS  wC  coo'^ 
1966  instead  of  continuing  to  play  polJ  it  L. 

linistration  ? I will  just  interject  that  P‘%till  lpica'V 

i j.z~ x. T iw 


Mr.  Steiger 
our  economy  in  1966 

the  Johnson  administration  , - «*“  j«~r — : ^ 

I am  impressed  by  vour  nonpartisanship,  as  1 sav.  X otf  ^loy^'1 
answered  my  question,  what  kind  of  public  service  enu 
you  going  to  give  to  a Boeing  engineer.  <ery  p 

Mr.  TJbouman.  Congressman  Steiger,  we  have  had  a ^ard 
phenomenon  happening  in  our  city.  It  was  called  Fo*.  all  ; Chr^ 
It  was  a euphemism  for  a voluntary  act  of  getting  citizen  on  o^^'ob  ^ 
in  a very  massive  bond  issue.  We  have  voted  more  bonu^ -^a  h'byely-p 
I'm  told,  than  any  other  area  in  the  country  on  a per  c »Va  of  ^Is- V'p 


J 


XTJLi . —j  — — x-  itn  you  on  tne  au>y 

faced  by  a man  in  your  position.  Let  me  ask  a couple  of f back'd.  qlv 
tions.  We  have  a lot  of  witnesses  today  and  I will  coif  ^ to  tl 
point  you  have  made.  . of  Sty,  n<' 

Tou  indicated  a degree  of  unhappmess  about  the  roi®  jnte^te  ^\iA 
emment  insofar  as  manpower  polic.y  is  concerned.  I aJf  critpstedp^ 
that.  I am  particularly  interested  for  what  reason  y ov  Wh^ize  Kfi 
State  government's  participation  in  the  manpower  policf  js  *p0 

impact  of  the  recent  agreement  between  the  city  of  ^ poe%  oil  \p' 
Joint  Manpower  Board  with  the  State  of  Washington  - this 

dicate  a lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  State  ? _cur  v n# 

Mr.  L'hlmav.  Congressman  Steiger,  I certainly  cOJ,ern)^itli  vJf 
rhetoric  of  the  national  administration  on  giving  the  G^^hat  b*t> 
to  the  people.  Thus  I would  agree  very  much  with  yotl  woy^be  ^,ie 
olncoct  ty ip  v»prmle  is  the  citv.  T lia^^  Sta^c  a 


jrve  the  orovemmemai  processes,  ^uiu  who  t to  a 

I would  stand  by  the  statement  in  my  formal  statem^tal  £Oit  & 
all  we  are  doing  is  adding  one  more  layer  of  governmental,  t^e 
We  will  hire  one  more  group  of  people  in  our  State  caf7^  tir^ 
to  sit.  one  more  level  of  bureaucracy,  one  more  level  °eStioh^  th^Vi 
o*o in g to  take  the  same  proof.  I think  without  any  <rov^  Vve  °^y 
it  to  the  next  generation  to  eliminate  this  duplication  pe™^eJV^ 

employees.  In  keeping  with  the  national  admmistrati0^ 
could  save  some  money  by  not  hiring  more  governmef1  xX>We 

That  is  re  all  v my  objection  at  this  point  in  time.  pities,  ^ 

I realize  there  are  many  problems  m the  smaHer /jems  ^ 

than  the  unincorporated  areas,  but  most  of  the  proP  ^ ^ eft 

majority  of  problems,  are  in  the  great  cities.  I think 
hisVepresentative  will  agree  with  me  when  I make  thi^  ^s,  - 

bulk  of  our  manpower  problems,  our  emplyomenr  probKae  vast 
proportion  exists  in  the  city  of  Seattle  as  opposed  to  t of 

State  of  Washington.  _ ^ 
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Mr.  § ejj.  But  jn  the  State  of  Washington  there  has  been,  at 
least,  a -d  of  some  de°Tee  of  willingness  of  the  State  government 
to  wort-  j^Vhis  field  directly- 

Mr.  XX-m-’tCS35'  That  is  right.  We  have  the  Model  Cities  neighbor- 
hood of  o city-  This  is  a real  landmark  move.  At  the  same  time,  this 
does  not  in  any  'rt_ay  change  the  basic  statement  I have  and  that  is,  why 
hire  one  ‘re  level  of  bureacracy.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
We  ready  to  tak;  over,  to  take  charge,  to  take  responsibility  for 

these  problems  if  you  o-ive  us  the  tools,  the  right,  the  opportunity.  All 
we  ask  f Congresses  the  right  to  chart  our  own  destiny  in  this  field. 

^^Ple,  sit  h1  FT  office.  They  don’t  sit  in  Congress.  They  don’t  sit 
in  the  Q.overnor's  office  They  don’t  sit  anywhere.  They  come  down  to 
my  office,  and  sit  in.  Xhe  frustration  of  this  job  is  I don’t  have  at  the 


AV  l iie  irubuauuil  ox  wua  -L  uvu  ^ ^ ~ 

present  tiine  the  tools  to  deal  with  the  problem.  I just  happen  to  be 

av:ulab}e 

Mr-  Steiger  understand  that. 

niiy.  what  would  you  recommend  to  the  committee  in  terms 
of  atteniT)xirl<r  to  woh]l  out  a greater  degree  of  coordination  between  the 
mayor's  office  Manpower  programs  funded  under  the  programs 
such  as  jVfodel  Cities  or  MDA  or  any  number  of  other  unrelated  labor 

proble^  o ^ 

Mt.  What  I would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  do  is 

for  us  t0  b ' tbe  focal  point,  for  us  to  take  the  basic  responsibility  for  all 
of  thes^  manp°wer  programs  instead  of  having  someone  else  do  it.  I 
think  qnesti0n  this  will  occur  here  in  the  city  of  Seattle  if  you 

giye  it  a dl(l nee  ro  oCCur,  if  you  give  us  the  right  to  sit  down  and  ere- 

approach  the  problem. 

Mr.  SaviGP^'  me  ask  a few  other  things,  if  I may,  Mr.  Mayor. 
One,  is  a continuing  criticism  of  all  the  bills  really,  particularly 

that  by  turning  these  programs  over  to.  the  elected  governmental  offi- 
cials, ^ . tjie  mayor  or  Governor,  we  are  effectively  getting  rid  of  those 
program  by  nongovernraentaI  agencies.  Do  you  agree  with  this  criti- 
cism? 0t  would,  it  be  possible  for  you  to  give  us  some  view  from 
pour  st^ndp°^nt’  for  example,  as  to  the  operation  of  a subprogram  here 


in  Seatti  f 

Mr.  Well  I certainly  do  not  agree.  The  reason  I would  not 

agree  could  be  classicallv  pointed  to  here  in  our  local  area  through  the 
operate  of  the  Green  amendment  in  terms  of  turning  over  this 
kind  of  0<rr am  to  £[ie  community  action  agencies.  Frankly,  if  you 

are  gof^or  to’§*ve  y°Ur  elected  governmental  leadership  the  blame,  then 
you  .afso  give  them  the  responsibility.  I suspect  OEO  programs 

here  loeapy  are  overspent  by,  say,  three-quarters  of  a million  dollars.  I 
think  that  is  a c^assic  example  of  why  I would  not  agree  and  why  I 
would  *1  v0ur  locallv  elected  or  State  elected  officials  ought  to  have 
that  responsibility.  J 

Mr.  What,  is  the  relationship  between  your  office  and  the 


I think  the  basic  relationship  should  be  as  it  origin- 


that  is  t|le  beSt  arrau^ement. 

1VLr-  Steio^*  xnaukyou. 


SteIO^15* 
^425-^Pt* 
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Mr.  Daniels-  I recognize  the  gentleman  from  Washington,  Con- 
gressman Meeds- 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  von.  Mr- Chairman. 

I was  struck  by  vour  example  of  the  people  who  are  in  the  fight 
against  inflation.  I am  reminded  of  a very  affirmative  fellow  m my  dis- 
trict. who  was  fired  recently  from  his  job  because  of  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment. He  thought  in  broaching  this  subject  to  his  wife  when  he  got 


iiicii  l . XTL0  ui  uayn- — p>  -----  — j . TT  . ".i 

home  that  he  ought  to  approach  it  very  affirmatively.  He  came  in  the 
door  and  he  said.  “Honey,  you  will  be  happy  to  know  we  are  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  fight  against  inflation.  I have  ]ust  been  cut.-  This 
is  precisely  what  is  happening  in  this  area.  i __  T_  . 

I am  also  aware  that  von  recognized  in  your  statement,  Mayor  Ulil- 
man,  and  in  y«ur  answers  to  questions  that  we  really  have  two  things 
here  We  have  a delivery  system,  coordination  of  a delivery  system? 
and  ‘we  have  in  all  of  these 'bills  a very  high-flown  statement  with  re- 
gard to  the  right  of  people  to  employment  and  better  living,  training 
for  iobs  things  like  that  which,  under  the  present  economic  circum- 
stances m our  area,  are  actually  unattainable.  We  find  ourselves  in  the 
role  of  o-oing  out  with  another  program  which  promises  to  solve  prob- 
lems fo? these  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  go  right  down  the  path 
of  riiisinsc  the  aspirations  of  people  only  to  liav©  tlicm  dashed  on  the  itn 
employment  picture  which  is  presently  very  much  upon  us  here. 

1 think  we  on  this  committee  have  to  make  this  distinction.  There  are 
some  things  in  these  bills,  which  you  have  pointed  out,  with  regard  to 
coordination  and  with  regard  to  placing  under  decentralized  control 
the  planning  and  management  of  manpower  programs  that  deserve 

comment.  , , 

I was  also  struck  by  your  statement  and  by  your  responses  with  re- 
gard to  various  questions  and  aspects  of  this  bill.  As  to  the  public 
services  aspect,  I am  sure  you  are  aware  that  the  Steiger  bill  and  tn 
administration  bill  provide  very  little  in  the  way  of  public  service 
employment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  which  I am  sponsoring,  whic 
is  identical  to  the  bill  of  Mr.  O’Hara,  provides  a whole  section  with  re- 
gard to  public  service  employment.  My  question  to  you  would  be  that  m 
view  of  the  particularly  high  unemployment  in  this  area,  would  you 
think  that  incrGasm.^  our  efforts  in  the  field  of  public  service  employ 
ment  would  help  take  up  the  slack  and  perhaps  not  constitute  a futility 
in  the  area  of  promises  to  people  with  regard  to  employment? 

Mr.  UiievtaX-  Congressman  Meeds,  I could  not  agree  with  you 
more.  If  we  are  going  to  expect  local  governments  to  assume  the  role 
the  administration  e^xnises  we  assume  that  we  are  going  to  need  to  do 
it.  The  citv  government  for  many  years  has  been  overloaded.  City  halt 
has  been  a place  where  business  has  gone  on  as  usual.  Many  of  us 
across  the  Nation  Tvho  are  assuming  the  role  of  mayor  these  days  only 
do  so  on  one  condition  and  that  is  that  we  bring  city  hall  back  alive 
again  revitalize  it,  turn  it  into  a creative  and  inventive  entity  which 
can  solve  these  problems.  We  can  onlv  do  so  through  a new  corps  of 
city  emplovees  who  are  problem  solvers  and  who  can  augment  not 
onlv  the  jobs  that  exist,  but  bring  in  new  skills.  I think  it  is  an  accurate 
statement  to  say  that  citv  government  today  is  in  great  need  of  new 
skills,  just  as  basic  industry  is.  I think  the  technological  changes  that 
are  occurring  iu  technical  fields,  for  example,  the  technological  changes 
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in  waste  disposal,  these  changes  require  new  employees,  new  skills, 
which,  of  course,  is  stated  in  your  bill  and  tlie  O bill. 

Mr.  Meeds.  One  of  the  criticisms  which  we  °.en  heard  ig 
it  constitutes  make- work  projects,  street  sweeping?  Peking  up  PaPe^ 
in  the  parks.  Is  this  the  tvpe  of  public  service  you  have  in  mind,  sir . 

Mr.  Uhlman.  Absolutely  not.  We  are  talking  about  these  Boeing 
engineers  and  these  are  highly  skilled  people.  These  arc  the  kind  ox 
people  we  ought  to  be  taking  hi  at  this  point  in  time  when  they  are 
available.  . . , 

^ Mr.  Meeds.  And  are  not  the  costs  of  the  public  hospitals  in  th!S  city 
soaring  astronomically  and  could  not  this  be  helped  and  abettecl  03, 
public  service  employment?  _ , ,, 

Mr.  Uhlmak.  If  you  and  I were  back  practicing again,  I would 
call  that  a leading  question.  I would  say  y^s-  Mre  had  a series  oi  articles 
in  our  local  newspaper  which  £>ointed  to  the  problem  ln  Seattle,  which, 
of  course,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  kaleidoscope  across  the  Ration, 
these  soaring  costs.  . , 

Mr.  Meeds.  And  isn't  it  true  this  city  ^trying  valiantly  to  adopt 
a whole  new  approach  to  rapid  transit  which  will  take  the  skills  o± 
thousands  of  engineers  and  technicians  to  really  put  it  into  operation  . 

Mr.  Uhuiax.  Without  question  tliere  is  a tremendous  opportunity 
in  the  field  of  transportation.  In  fact,  we  stand  on  the  threshold  as  to 
whether  or  not  our  city  and  our  region  will  be  moving  ahead  or 
standing  stagnant.  . , 

Mr.  Meeds.  Finally,  and  very  properly,  you  pointed  out  that  among 
those  people  in  addition  to  the  Boeing  engineers  who  were  becoming 
unemployed,  that  the  marginally  employed  people  are  always  the 
first  to  be  unemployed  and  the  last  to  be  employed.  I think  you  are 
striking  right  at  the  promise  of  America.  We  have  held,  out  m the 
last  4:  or  5 years  tlie  hope  that  the  marginally  employed  is  the  person 
who  could  be  trained  and  who  could  be  placed  in  employment.  Po  you 
see  any  prospect  of  utilizing  private  enterprise  to  aheviate  and  share 
this  job  training  and  employment  effort  when  they  are,  in  fact, 
required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  economic  conditions  to  be  faced  with 
laying  off  people  with  20  years  of  experience?  The  first  group  you 
mentioned,  the  Boeing  engineers,  what  chance  do  they  have  to  really 
participate  in  the  promise  of  America? 

Mr.  Uhlilvx.  This  is  a very  difficult  problem  we  are  faced  with 
now.  I just  met  yesterday  in  my  office  with  the  local  business  leadership 
trying  to  make  XAP  go  in  our  area.  They  are  just  t .mowing  up  their 
hands  in  our  area,  it  just  won't  it  will  not-  Unfortunately,  we  have  been 
in  the  position  of  employing  these  alhblack  empl°yees  and  all  ox  a 
sudden  they  are  on  the  job  for  a short  period  of  time,  6 montns,  9 
months,  and  they  are  just  beginning  to  achieve  the  skihs.  Then,  because, 
as  you  sav  the  exagencies  of  the  administration  and  the  policies 
thereof,  we  must  tell  them  we  are  sorry.  Xo  wonder  there  is  a rage 
and  frustration  and  an  eruption  of  violence.  It  is  a natural 
phenomenon. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor.  . . 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Mayor  TJhlman,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I ^ish 
to  extend  our  appreciation  to  you. 

Mr.  Ueclaiax.  Thank  you.  , . w . , 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr-  Richard  W.  Hemstad,  legal 
assistant  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
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STATEMENT  OF  FICBL&jjjd  "W-  HEMSTAD,  LEGAL  ASSISTANT  TO 
GOV.  dAI*IEI'  J.  evANs-  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr  KV.\rs—  \d  Mr.  Ch-Urman  alld  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
on  bVhalfSf  the  ^*5SBk*  State  of  Washington,  I am 

delio-hted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  be  able  to  address  some  comments 
to  vou  on  this  critically  imp0rtant  area  of  manpower  and  manpower 
training  I wish  to. point  out  tbat.  We  are  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
this  su^ommittee  is  hearing  testimony  two  additional  comprehen- 
sive manpower  bills,  pj.R  M090S,  the  Steiger  bill,  and  H.R.  11620, 
the  O'Hara  bill.  Howeyer  \ve  haVe  concluded  *hat  the  proposed  man- 
power Training  Act  of  jagp  provides  the  more  acceptable  vehicle 
upon  which  a combined  federal?  State,  and  local  effort  may  be  mounted 
to  effectively  meet,  and  overcome,  those  problems  inherent ; m unemploy- 
ment and  underempl0yinent  as  they  exist-  within  the  State  ot 

Washington.  . . . » 

The  State  administration  has  previously  conveyed  an  expression  of 
general,  as  well  sPe^ific  endorsement  ^fanP°^ell  Training 

Act  of  1969  to  its  c°ngresslOIia*  delegation,  which,  I feeJ,  bears 

ren  eating  here.  . . ... 

In  mineral,  the  MTA  recogmzes  the  necessity  for  terminating  pro- 
liferation of  manpower  programs,  and  evidences  an  awareness  of  the 
need  for  directing  our  resources,  both  financial  and  technical,  to  the 
individual  needs  of  the  underemployed  and.  unemployed. 

Further,  and  specifically  the  proposed  legislation  seeks  to,  first,  de- 
categorize  the  many  a*«f  Varied  manpower  programs  in  existence  ; 
second,  decentralize  administrative  authority  and  control  with  respect 
to  planning  and  utilization  Gf  resources;  and,  third,  foster  a new  rela- 
tionship between  all  levels  Gf  government  designed  to  meet  and  solve 
the  individual  problems  of  oUr  citizens  of  less  fortunate  circumstance. 
The  State  administration  strongiy  supports  these  general  and  specific 
objectives  of  the  MThy.  , 

The  State  of  Washin-,. oa  is  undertaking  significant  steps  to  estab- 
lish actual  support  for^the  purposes  and  objectives  inherent  m the 

MT  \ . . 

One  of  the  primary  requisites  of  tliis  proposed  legislation  is  the 
establishment  of  » c°mprehensive  manpower  agency  within  the  State. 
During  the  1969  session  of  the  State  legislature,  an  executive  request 
bill  was  introduced  callin<r  for  the  merger  of  tliree  major  State  agen- 
cies involved  with  the  State's  manpower  resources,  which  would  have 
provided  an  appropriate  entity  for  designation  as  the  comprehensive 
manpower  agency-  Them  oh  this  bill  failed  of  passage,  the  State 
administration  has  foll0^  closely  the  legislative  discussions  at  the 
national  level  and  has  deferred  submitting  a further  proposal  to  the 
State  legislature  until  Congre5S  Provides  the  critically  needed  national 

ma\^^dPreqmsite  of  tl  proposed  MTA  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  a State  manpower ,plannfng  structure  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  a comprehensive  State  plan.  By  executive  order  1S  ^emg 

released  today,  Governor  Evans  has  reconstituted  the  State  compre- 
hensive  area  manpower  plaiU1}11^  C°uncil,  CAMPS,  and  lias  directed 
it  to  assume  prim®  resp0^ibility  under  the  Governor  s leadership  for 
State  manpower  Planhin<r  OPies  of  this  executive  order  have  been 
made  available  to  each  member  ?f  this  subcommittee. 
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In  recognition  of  the  need  for  establishing  planning  bodies  at  the 
local  level,  as  called  for  in  the  MTA,  a recently  executed  agreement 
between  the  city  of  Seattle  and  the  State  of  Washington  creates  a 
Seattle  Joint  Manpower  Board  with  representatives  from  the  State 
department  of  employment  security,  vocational  rehabilitation,  public 
assistance,  the  State  office  of  economic  opportunity,  the  office  of  the 
Governor,  and  the  city  of  Seattle*  Through  joint  effort,  exercised  m 
the  spirit  of  responsive  governmental  action,  it  is  expected  that  the 
needs  of  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  residents  of  the  Seattle 
central  area  will  be  answered  in  an  effective  and  meaningful  manner 
bv  a unique  experiment  in  cooperation  between  State  and  city 

governments.  w . . 

I might  emphasize  here  that  so  far  as  I am  aware,  this  is  the  onI\ 
place  in  the  country  where  this  type  of  effort  between  the  city  and 
State  government  has  been  undertaken.  We  are  sincerely  attempting 
to  weld  our  efforts  with  the  city  of  Seattle,  particularly  as  to  the  serious 
problems  in  the  core  area  of  the  city,  in  order  to  come  up  with  some 
solutions. 

These  efforts,  then,  are  representative  of  the  positive  action  taken 
bv  tlie  State  administration  to  date,  all  of  which  are  compatible  with, 
and  supportive  of,  the  objectives  of  tlie  proposed  ATan power  Training 

Act  of  1969.  . , , , , , . 

What  has  been  said  up  to  now  should  not  be  construed  as  a blanket 
endorsement  of  all  aspects  of  tlie  proposed  legislation  under  consid- 
eration. Specifically,  tlie  State  administration  feels  compelled  to  voice 
exception  to  five  areas  of  vital  concern  which,  in  our  opinion,  can  be 
acceptably  modified  without  damaging  the  intended  purposes  of  this 

proposed  bill.  . . 

First,  the  MTA  does  not  adequately  take  into  consideration  the  sub- 
stantial efforts  which  tlie  States  have  made  in  recent  years  to  encourage 
regional  planning.  While  the  MTA  assumes  the  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  are  the  appropriate  planning  units,  this  often  will  not 
be  the  case.  For  example,  within  Washington  State,  13  planning 
regions  have  been  established  which  could  well  provide  tlie  structure 
for  a more  appropriate  planning  system.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Governor  of  each  State  have  the  authority,  within  the  context  of  plan- 
ning efforts  in  his  State,  to  determine  the  appropriate  geographical 
boundaries  for  manpower  planning  purposes.  _ 

Second,  the  MTA  envisions  that  the  Governor  will  be  the  chief 
administrative  authority  responsible  for  approving  and  administer- 
ing a State  plan  which  incorporates  responsive  action  to  meet  the 
needs  of  residents  of  SMSArs.  In  the  delegation  of  his  authority,  the 
Governor  is  authorized  to  designate  local  prime  sponsors  responsible 
for  the  planning  and  administration  of  programs  assisted  under  the 
MTA  in  any  SMSA.  However,  the  appointing  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernor is  considerably  diluted,  if  not  completely  removed,  in  those  in- 
stances wherein  units  of  local  government  representing  < o percent  of 
the  population  in  an  area  concur  as  to  the  nomination  of  a public 
bodv,  private  agency  or  organization  as  a prime  sponsor.  In  such 
event,  the  Governor's  compelled  to  certify  the  selected  prime  spon- 
sor. We  view  this  as  discouraging  cooperative  efforts  between  State 
and  local  authorities  in  manpower  planning  and  administration.  We 
urge  that  the  designation  of  prime  sponsors,  where  they  may  be  re- 
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quire a be  made  by  the  Govemore  after  consultation  with  the  inter- 
ested ,,’nits  of  local  government.  , ...  . . 

Third  prime  sponsors  in  SMSA's  are  clothea  with  unilateral  au- 
tliorirv  ancl  responsibility  for  planning  and  administration  of  pro- 
grams" within  their  area.  The  State  administration  views  this  as  a 
tractions i izin§  of  overall  administration,  inviting  duplication  of  ettort 
to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  the  citizens  to  be  served. 

To.nrtln  the  pronosed  bill  would  guarantee  a fractional  amount  o* 
the  State"s  apportioned  funds  to  SMSA's  witlun  the  state.  The 
specific  amount  o-uaranteed  is  based  upon  a formula  which  may  have 
little  relationship  to  specific  needs  and  priorities  existent  witlun  the 
SAr<i  \ or  elsewhere  within  the  State ; rather  the  formula  arbitrarily 
assumes  a constant  need  within  the  SMSA  of  sufficient  magnitude  as 
to  reouire  a continuous  grant  of  a guaranteed  amount,  whether  such 
condition  or  need  in  fact,  exists.  It  is  our  view  that  the  State-local 
Piarmin<T  system  should  be  empowered  to  determine  priorities  m the 
held  of  manpower  planning,  and  to  fund  these  priorities  in  a respon- 
sible fashion  wherever  they  arise.  ...... 

Tiffin  the  proposed  bill  provides  that  the  Governor  shall  include, 
within  the  State1  plan,  any  local  plan  prepared  by  a prime  sponsor 
wh ten  comports  with  the  Secretary's  regulations  enacted  pursuant  to 
section  lOl  °f  the  bill-  Obviously,  such  a decision  involves  judgment. 
If.  in  the  judgment  of  the  Governor,  the  plan  fails  to  meet  legal  re- 
quir pments  and  is  therefore,  excluded  from  the  State  plan,  the  prime 
sponsor  has  authority  to  request  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  review 
the  matter-  Such  review  is  accomplished  through  consultation  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  Governor.  While  we  do  not  suggest  that  the 
Secretarv  'v°uld  arbitrarily  Gr  capriciously  overrule  the  Governor  s 
judirnient-  ^ is  felt  that  the  Governor's  decision  should  be  final  upon 
a showing  that  it  is  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

I appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  today  the  critically 
important  subject  of  manpower  planning  and  programing  and  I wish 
to  express  again  our  support  for  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Manpower 

rT'»  . I.  y ^Ct 

Mr  1P^IE]cs-  Thant  you,  Mr.  Hemstad.  I see  that  your  testimony 
here  today  is  in  direct  variance  with  the  previous  witness,  the  mayor 
°f  the  city  °f  Seattle. 

Mr  Ue>istap.  Yes.  __  ... 

Air  Panels.  Do  you  care  to  make  any  comments  regarding  Jus  view  s 
^ to  *the  mayor  having  some  option  concerning  the  planning  of  the 
proorains  on  the  local  level  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  person  in  the  com- 

mimity’W110  is  Closest  to  the  people?  . 

Air  Our  basic  concern  is  that  a particular  cit>  is  not 

necec^ariiy  the  most  effective  focus  for  governmental  planning  over 
a xJXod  of  time  with  the  substantial  need  for  providing  comprehen- 
sivT  olanniug  milts  now  being  created.  The  city  does  not  necessarily 
r^latA  to  the  kind  of  structures  being  created  throughout  this  State, 
and  throughout  other  States  in  the  Nation,  to  effect  comprehensive 

Pto<rrain  planning.  . , _ 

^ fL  Dantees.  i^t?s  take  a situation  where  you  have  a prune  sponsor 
to  develop  a pl^n  jn  the  opinion  of  the  mayor  of  a large  city,  he  feels 
that  that  plan  is  a <rQod  plan  and  meets  the  needs  and  problems  of  the 
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community.  It  is  submitted  to  tlie  Governor  ana  the  Governor  \etoes 
the  plan.  Where  do  we  go  from  there  ? 

Mr.  Hzaistad.  There  are  a couple  of  problems.  First,  the  question 
is  posed  as  to  hoxv  the  plan  was  originally  devised  at  the  local  level.  I 
heard  the  mayors  comments  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  the  city  is  the 
primary  area  of  concern  for  manpower  planning.  Obviously  in  our 
developing  communities  today  there's  a very  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  citv  where  the  people  are  and  the  greater  metropolitan 
area  where  the  jobs  are.  So  it  has  to  involve  an  area  that  is  other 
than  just  that  of  the  mayors.  Some  device  lias  to  be  created  whereby 
all  of  these  elements  have  an  interest  in  the  kind  of  plans  developed. 
Tlie  jobs  may  w eh  be  in  tlie  suburbs  and  not  the  cities,  yet  the  cities 
do  not  have  the  job  capabilities.  For  example,  in  this  area,  most  of 
the  Boeing  operations  are  outside  the  city  of  Seattle.  Of  course  many 
of  the  people  who  work  at  Boeing  live  in  Seattle,  but  many  more  of 
them  live  in  the  suburbs  and  surrounding  areas. 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Perhaps  I misunderstood.  The  sponsor  theory,  as  I 
understand  it,  would  take  into  consideration  those  areas  which  do 
surround  the  main  city.  It  would  not  just  involve  solely  and  exclusively 
the  city  itself.  It  would  take  in  all  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Seattle, 
all  the  surrounding  communities.  Therefore,  the  mayor  would  not  be 
dealing  with  j ust  the  problems  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Hemstad.  That  is  right.  There  is  a question  posed  as  to  whether 
the  mayor,  from  his  comments,  should  be  the  presumptive  prime  spon- 
sor himself. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I would  recognize  at  this  time  my  colhague  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  Mr.  Meeds.  Do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  see  you  here  this  morning,  Dick.  I would  like  to 
compliment  you  and  the  Governor  for  what  I consider  to  be  a very 
enlightened  approach  to  the  manpower  program.  I think  the  com- 
mittee should  know  that  this  State  is  on  the  leading  edge  in  their 
efforts  to  establish  a comprehensive  manpower  program  in  this  State. 

As  I am  sure  you  are  well  aware,  Mr.  Hemstad,  all  of  these  bills 
are  similar  in  some  respects.  First  of  all,  they  all  seek  to  consolidate 
the  authority  in  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Governor  for  manpower 
programs  and  to  cut  down  on  the  fragmentation  which  is  taking  place. 
I think  we  then  get  into  a matter  of  degree  as  to  how  much  authority 
is  vested  by  one  bill  in  the  Governor  or  mayor  or  how  much  is  placed 
with  somebody  in  a standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  and  a num- 
ber of  other  things.  The  real  question  that  comes  to  my  mind  hi 
listening  to  your  testimony  is,  as  you  very  properly  pointed  out,  this 
is  the  only  State  you  are  aware  of  that  has  developed  the  kind  of 
coordination  in  manpower  programs  between  the  State  and  city  of 
Seattle,  for  instance,  that  you  mentioned. 

Now.  why  should  we  on  this  committee  pass  legislation  which  auto- 
matically gives  to  the  governors  of  all  the  States  that  responsibility 
when,  by  your  own  testimony,  our  Governor  in  this  State  is  the  only 
one  who  has  undertaken  to  use  it  thus  far?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to 
pass  legislation  which  would  retain  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  right 
and  authority  to  give  that  authority  to  a State  Governor  not  only  if  he 
manifested  interest  but  had  the  capability  of  carrying  through  with 
it? 
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Mr.  Hemstad.  I would  have  to  support  a general  statement  such  as 
von  have  just  proposed.  I would  think  it  would  be  appropriate  tor 
the  Secretary  of  tabor  to  have  the  residual  authority  where  the 
Governor  would  have  the  broad  mandate. 

Air  Meee^  Would  you  say  even  if  we  went  to  a State  plan  proposal, 
as  is  envfsToned  in  th?  Steijer  bill,  that  a P£n  : ^ot  to  be 

accepted  in  which  there  is  not  a proper  coordinated  role  and  coopera 
tive  role  between  State  and  municipal  governments . 

Af,.  XT  a tj  • • 

Mr!  Meeds.  If  we  devise  such  a State  plan,  or  at  least  the  guidelines 
for  such  a State  plan,  do  you  think  that  ought  to  be  one  of  the  guide- 
lines which  should  be  required  to  be  met  oefore  the  acceptance  of  this  . 

Mr  Hemstad.  I think  the  guidelines  should  require  the  act  of  mvole- 
ment  of  local  government  in  development  of  the  plan  yes. 

Mr  Meeds  Now  we  get  into  the  degrees  of  involvement,  of  course, 
and  that  is  too  complex  and  deep  to  go  into  here,  but  on  the 
of  the  veto  authority  it  is  my  understanding  that  with  regard  to  the 
Governor's  ability  to  override  or;  as  yon  put  it,  you  were  not  in  ra\  01 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  being  able  to  deal  directly  with  the  munici- 
palities and  believe  that  the  Governer  should  have  the  final  authority 
in  that  regard.  Am  I correct  in  paraphrasing  what  yon  said , 

Mr  Hemstad.  Again,  it  is  a matter  of  emphasis.  From  our  point  of 
view  it  would  appear  to  be  appropriate  that  once  the  State  plants 
developed  and  there  having  been  the  act  of  involvement  of  the  locH 
government  in  developing  the  plan,  the  final  forni  of  the  planslmuld 
normally  be  accepted  in  the  absence  of  substantial  evidence  that  t 
needs  and  interests  of  the  local  government  have  been  taken  into 

C° I^ih^ht  rnake  the  general  further  comment  that  outside  the  Federal 
Government  itself,  the  State  is  the  only  unit  of  government  that  has 
the  authority  and  the  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  comprehensive 
planning  occurs.  Unless  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  absorb 
into  itself,  or  retain  unto  itself  m this  case  the  protmsion  of  cate- 
gorical programs  and  the  overall  responsibility  for  mmntia  of  the 
plan,  there  is  no  real  place  for  that  responsibility  to  be  placed  other 

than  the  State  government.  . , ■ . 

All-  Meeds  5n  a somewhat  different  subject — it  is  the  same  subject 
on* which  I asked  questions  of  Mayor  Ulilman— the  question  of  public 
service  employment,  is  the  State  of  Washington  m any  position  with 
its  own  funding  to  offer  any  broad  scale  public  service  employment 

prooram  or,  indeed,  would  they  wish  to?  ....  , . 1 1 

Air  Heustid.  Any  broad  scale  mass  of  public  employment  would 
have  to  be  supported  primarily  through  the  funding  of  the  Federal 
Government  since  the  Federal  Government  is  the  only  level  of  govern- 
ment at  the  present  state  of  our  development  which  has  the  resources. 

Mr.  Meeds  Would  the  State  be  interested  m any  large-scale  public 
manpower  programs  such  as  this? 

Mr.  Muml  ^d  do  you  think,  particularly  in  view  of  the  economic 
circumstances  here,  that  such  a program  might,  indeed,  be  advisable  , 
All-  Hemstad.  It  would  have  to  be  well  thought  out  and  a lot  or 
phmning,  but.  in  a generalization,  there  could  be  advantages,  yes. 
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Mr.  Meeds.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  for  approximately  300 
positions  in  the  public  land  sector  of  this  State,  they  have  had  over 
3,500  applications  from  young  people  to  work  in  the  public  lanas,  the 
F orest  Service  ? 

Mr.  Hemstad.  Are  you  talking  about  summer  employment  ? 

Mr.  Meeds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hemstad  I think  the  needs  there  are  great.  For  example,  our 
State  Department  pioneered  in  this  area  and  employs  in  its  summer 
program  S00  disadvantaged  youths  and  we  have  done  so  for  the  last 
two  summers. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Finally,  what  would  you  advise  this  committee  with 
regard  to  the  multipurpose  or  multifaceted  approach  we  are  taking 
here  in  not  only  coordination  of  manpower  programs,  computerized 
job  banks,  what  would  you  advise  us  with  regard  to  the,  in  efiect, 
guarantee  of  employment  which  is  being  held  out  by  these  bills  ? 
w Do  you  think  that  is  realistic  under  the  present  economic  circum- 
stances in  this  State  ? 

Mr.  Hem st  ad . I don't  really  read  these  bills  as  holding  out  a guar- 
antee of  employment.  1 think  a separation  of  the  problems — on  the  one 
hand,  what  is  the  kind  of  delivery  system  we  can  create  that  would 
work  most  effectively  is  one  problem  and  the  creation  of  jobs  is  another. 
I think  we  have  to  address  ourselves  to  both  of  these  and  whether 
they  can  be  done  in  one  or  two  bills,  that  is  for  Congress  to  decide. 

With  regard  to  the  delivery  system,  we  have  very  serious  problems. 
It  has  created  a chaotic  situation.  I sympathize  with  the  major's  prob- 
lems, but  the  Governors  would  be  exactly  the  same.  The  problems  on 
the  State  level  with  the  profusion  of  programs  in  the  manpower  area 
make  it  unbelievably  complicated  and  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  separate  and  make  two  bills  out 
of  this  and  pxc  iliole  one  of  them  which,  in  effect,  is  holding  out  the 
promise  of  training,  then  enjoyment,  and  concentrate  instead  on  the 
delivery  system  and  the  consolidation  of  the  manpower  programs  at 

this  time.  . 

Mr.  Hemstad.  From  our  point  of  view,  the  concept  of  a broad  grant 
of  power  or  authority  to  the  State  would  provide  us  with  the  capabil- 
ity or  freedom  to  develop  a delivery  system  that  is  going  to  be 

workable.  . , 

Mr,  Meeds.  Yon  are  not  asking  for  any  block  grants  without 

ofuidelines  ? 

w Mr.  Hemstad.  No;  I really  think  the  Federal  Government  has  to  set 
up  the  guidelines. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I now  recognize  Mr.  Steiger  from  Wisconsin,  author 
of  one  of  the  bills. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hemstad,  I appreciate  your  testimony.  I must  say  m certain 
respects  for  the  first  time  the  mayor  and  the  Governor  have  at  least 
agreed  we  shoidd  both  be  categorized  and  decentralized-  Tins  is  one 
area  of  agreement  between  the  mayor  and  the  Governor  for  which  I 

am  grateful.  . 

Mr.  Meeds.  And  for  which  the  Governor  is  grateful. 

Mr  Steiger.  Let  me  ask  vou  specifically  about  the  problem  you 
raise  on  page  4 of  your  statement  about  the  administration's  bills  and 
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the  relationship  between  what  the  State  of  Washington  is  doing  in 
regional  planning  and  the  use  of  the  standard  metropolitan  sfcitistical 
area  First  of  all,  in  the  action  vou  have  taken  in  regional  planning, 
vour  planning  bodies  do  not  coincide  with -the ; SMS. A’s,  is  that  correct  .• 

“ Mr.  Hemstad.  SMSArs,  if  they  coincide,  it  is  largely  coincidental. 
Some  boundaries,  for  example,  of  the  SMS A?s  will  fall  1 T^hm  a re- 
gional planning  area.  I am  not  aware  of  any  ofthand  that  would  fall 
within  two  regions,  but  the  SMSA  s are  not  identical  with  p 

]\Jr.  Steiger.  How  many  SMSA's  are  there  in  the  State  of 
Washington  ? 

Air  Hemstad.  There  are  three.  - 

Mr!  Steiger.  And  Seattle,  King  County,  and  what  other  counties 
are  included  in  the  SMS  A with  a population  of  what i . 

Mr.  Hemstad.  King  County  and  Snohomish  County  are  certainly 
in  excess  of  a million,  I would  guess,  between  a million  and  a million 

*mjlr  Steiger.  "What  is  vour  reaction  to  limiting  the  applicability  of 
the  SMSA's  to  only  the  “larger  SMSA's  of  a million  or  a million  and 
five  hundred  thousand  or  more  or  conversely,  what  is  your  reaction 
to  enabling  the  Governor,  in  conjunction  with  wliomei  er,  to  work  out 
somealtearn  ati  vs  to  the  SMSA  insofar  as  regionalism  is  concerned? 

Mr  Hemstad.  Our  State  administration,  I am  quite  sure,  would 
favor  the  latter  approach  providing  to  the  Governor  the  judgmental 
authority  to  determine  within  his  State  what  is  the  appropriate  kind 
of  local  planning  to  relv  upon.  The  SMSA  may  or  may  not  be  the 
most  appropriate.  Your  other  alternative  of  emphasizing  only  the 
larger  SMSA's  would  be  a preferable  solution,  I think,  to  what  w 
presently  see  in  this  bill  at  the  present  time.  I suspect  there  are,  and 
will  become,  even  a larger  number  of  SMSA's  throughout  the  country 
as  our  population  grows.  Hence,  there  will  be  a greater  fragmentation 

of  manpower  delivery  systems.  . - ,-n, 

Mr.  Steiger-  Are  there  any  State  Constitutional  provisions  winch 
would  make  difficult  the  application  of  the  administration  s manpov.  e 

k*Mr  Hemstad.  I am  not  aware  of  any.  We  have  a separately  elected 
superintendent  of  public  construction  who  has  the  W>°J®  ^llThS 
over  programs  under  him.  I don't  know  of  an^dnng 

^ Singer ^Thirdlv,  is  the  Executive  order  you  released  today  on 

C(»perativ™AreaM^power  Planning  System  the  kind  of  model  you 
would  look  to  in  the  State  insofar  asplanningmanpowei  ^ 

Mr.  Hamstad.  We  see  the  reconstituted  CAMPS  system  as  tne 
prime  unit  having  responsibility  for  manpower  planning  in  the  State. 
AYli&t  that  will  evolve  into,  at  least  m part,  depends  upon  tlie  b 
Conwress  eventually  passes  in  this  area.  This  is  a relatively  loose  system 
of  cooidinatSn  between  various  entities  that  have  manpower  respon- 
sibilities with  the  objective,  however,  of  coming  up  with  a single  plan. 
There  are  other  alternatives  of  consolidation  of  departments  and 

like  which  become  very  difficult  because  of  laical ^tS^-onosed 
Mr  Steiger.  Do  vou  have  any  specific  problems  wit*  the  proposea 
makeup  of  the  State  manpower  planning  agency?  Is  it  too  inflexible. 

Sostad  As  I recall,  the  language  is  fairly  generalized  with 
regard  to  the  requirements  for  a comprehensive  manpower  agen  y. 
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Mr.  Steiger.  You  are  satisfied  it  gives  you  the  flexibility  you  need? 
Air  Heiist  vd.  I think  it  is  sufficiently  flexible,  yes. 

Mr.  Sm  What  haslje^n  theresf^hse  of  &e SjfWgJKSs 


Air  Hemstad.  We  have  just  enacted  a comprehensive  new  law 
whidi  bSm  our  point  of  new,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country  with 
reo-ard  to  unemployment  compensation.  I was  somewhat  distur 
with  regard  to  the  remarks  by  the  mayor  about  ^em^plo^r^tes^ 
I am  not  prepared  here  to  respond  specifically  to  that  If 
wishes  I will  certainly  see  that  we  provide  you  with  information  on 

the  executive  order  be  made  a part  of 

the  record. 

( The  document  referred  to  follows : ) 

' State  of  Washington, 

Office  of  the  Govern  or. 

Olympia,  Wash. 

Executive  Order 

COOPERATIVE  AREA  AtANPOWER  PLANNING  SYSTEAI 

The  prosperity  and  general  welfare  of  the  state  is  dependent  upon  the  rapacity 
of  its  <Stizens  to  train  for  and  secure  employment  consistent  with  then  abilities 

employment  should  provide  for  the  citizen's  basic, 
financial  and  human  needs  to  make  possible  his  sharing  in  'the  rewards  -of  modern 

AlrimCneeds<and  problems  of  a number  of  citizens  are  of  sufficient  gra^y  that 
personal  or  private  resources  and  capacities  cannot  d^l  y wa  em, 

thereby  providing  justification  for  the  utilization  of  public  funds,  and  , - 

Federal  and  state  manpower  appropriations  being  necessarily  limited,  lti*  of 
The  utmost  importance  to  develop  just,  economirai,  effective  and  coordinated  op- 
eration of  manpower  services  such  as  vocaitional  training,  worfc  M^emMuce^job 
development  and  placement,  together  with  other  programs  and  supportive 

^Thee!i<Sive  utilization  of  funds  requires  the  establishment  of  a system  wher^ 
bv  goals  are  properly  defined  and  met  in  the  operation  of  a comprehensive  and 

.f  «b 

and  private  efforts  in  meeting  the  needs  for  manpower  services  and  should 
implement  and  evaluate  new  and  imaginative  approaches  an  providing  manpo  e 
services  to  the  people  of  'the  State  of  Washington  within  a Structure  of  priorities 

Government  through  the  Federal  Interagency  O>operative  lssu- 
ances  creating  the  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning  System  hasurged  and 
encouraged  governors  to  assume  whatever  leadership  they  deem  approp 

System  lacks  legist- 

five  sanction,  both  federal  and  state,  for  the  designation  of  agency  represent®. 

tion  on  ifhe  State  conruiittee ; and  . , _ 

Department  heads  of  state  agencies  involved  in  i^npower  services  have ^con- 
siderable  discretion  to  coordinate  and  cooperate  with  one  another  in  delivering 

needed  services  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  W ashington.  . , 

Vow,  therefore,  I,  Daniel  X Evans,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  as  the  Chief  Executive,  and  in  avoidance  witia 
the  charge  to  the  governors  of  these  United  States  contained  in  the  Interagency 
Cooperative  Issuances  creating  and  expanding  the  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Planning  Svstem,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  following  Executive  Order . 

1 There  is  herebv  created  the  Governor's  Manpower  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  committee,’’  which  shall  succeed  to  all 
of  the  powers  of  the  existing  state  committee  of  the  same  name  which  is 
hereby  abolished. 
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•>  The  voting  members  on  the  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
upon  consultation  with  the  respective  agencies  and  sdiall  include  'represent! 

-tives  of  (the  following : 

The  Department  of  Employment  Security 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

The  State  Board  for  Community  College  Education 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 

The  Washington  State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

The  Office  of  Program  Planning  and  Fiscal  Management 
The  Department  of  Public  Assistance 

The  Office  of  the  Governor  ^ . 

Additional  members  may  be  added  by  the  Governor  as  may  be  appropriate. 

3.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  a chairman  of  the  committee  who  shall  serve 

a*  hispleasurCrnor  shall  appoint  an  Executive  director  forthe  committee 
who  shall  be  administratively  responsible  to  the  Governor  and  shall  serve  at 
his  pleasure-  The  Executive  Director  shall  have  authority  to  hire,  contract 
for,  and  direct  the  activities  of  a secretariat  to  provide  support  and  assist- 
ance to  the  committee  in  carrying  out  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  All 
employees  hired  by  the  Executive  Director  shall  be  covered  by  the  Wash- 
ington State  Civil  Service  System.  . , , . _ _ 

5.  to  assure  continuity  and  quality  in  planning  and  evaluation,  no 
committee  members  shall  have  more  than  one  alternate  to  the  committee  and 
this  alternate  member  may  be  changed  only  by  written  notice  to  the  chair- 
man not  less  than  five  calendar  days  in  advance  of  a regularly  scheduled 
meeting 

6 The  state  Manpower  Advisory  Committee  as  now  constituted  (repre- 
senting management,  labor  and  the  public),  will  continue  to  provide  counsel 
and  advice  to  the  Governor  s Manpower  Coordinating  Committee.  To  ensure 
close  cooperation,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Governor  s Manpower  Co- 
ordinating Committee  will  serve  as  Executive  Secretary  to  the  state  Man- 
power Advisory  Committee. 

7.  The  committee  shall  be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  manpower 
planning  and  programming  for  the  State  of  Washington.  Included  in  its 

responsibilities  the  committee  shall:  , 

(a)  develop  an  annual  comprehensive  manpower  plan  for  the  State 

of  Washington, 

(b)  evaluate  state  manpower  programs  and  provide  policy  advise 
for  appropriate  action, 

(c)  cause  to  be  created  local  and  regional  coordinating  committees 

whose  membership  shall  include  appropriate  public  officials  and  private 
individuals  involved  in  manpower  planning,  manpower  services  and  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  low-income  groups,  . 

(d)  issue  timely  and  informative  reports  to  the  Governor  outlining 
Washington  State  manpower  problems  and  needs  for  manpower  services, 

(e)  provide  a working  interagency  set  of  priorities  for  the  delivery  of 
services  to  those  groups  with  manpower  problems, 

(/)  review  anv  manpower  plan  developed  by  a local  or  regional  coor- 
dinating committee  to  ensure  its  total  compatibility  with  the  compre- 
hensive manpower  plan  for  the  State  of  Washington,  and 

(<7)  issue  reports  to  the  Governor  evaluating  the  effectiveness,  prob- 
lems, progress  and  cost  of  each  member  agency’s  manpower  programs. 

S The  committee  mat  establish  such  subcommittees,  request  such  addi- 
tional staff  assistance  from  any  agency  of  State  government  and  contract  with 
snch  consultants  as  may  be  appropriate  and  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities.  „ _ . _ 

In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
tate  of  Washington  to  be  affixed  at  Olympia,  this  31st  day  of  March  Nineteen 

Cundred  and  Seventy.  _ 

Da>-xel  .T.  Evans, 

Governor  of  'W ashing  ton, 

[seal] 


By  tne  Governor : 


A-  Ludlow  Kramer,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Mr.  Steiger.  I appreciate  your  coming. 

Mr.  Hesistad.  Thank  you.  _ 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Chair  will  authorize  a short  recess. 

(There  followed  a short  recess.)  , 

Mr  D wiels.  This  select  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  . . 

I would  like  to  call  to  tlie  witness  table  Dr.  Hal  Gilmore.  Adminis- 
trative Assistant,  Intermediate  School  District  \ IEt,  Everett,  M ash., 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  Repman,  Director,  Snohomish  County  Economic 
Development  Council,  Everett,  Wash. 

You  gentlemen  are  on  one  panel  ? 

Mr.  Repmax.  Yes.  ....  . i x 

Mr.  Daxtels.  Then  the  Chair  would  like  to  suggest  each  of  you 

give  your  testimony  and  then  be  open  to  questioning. 

& Mr.  Gilmore.  Fine. 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Do  you  have  a prejiared  statement  ' 

Mr.  Repmax.  Yes;  we  do.  , , . ... 

Dr.  Gilmore  and  I first  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you  for  muting 
us  to  testify.  We  hope  we  have  something  to  contribute. 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Do  you  desire  to  submit  your  statement  for  the  record 
and  then  summarize  your  views? 

Mr. Repmax.  Yes.  , ,,  . . , 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Without  objection,  your  statement  at  this  point  will 

be  printed  in  bulk  in  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  op  De.  Hal  M.  Gilmore,  Administrative  Assistant,  Intermediate 
School  District  109,  Everett,  Wash.,  and  Lloyd  Repman, 

Snohomish  County  Economic  Development  Council,  Inc.,  Everett,  Wash. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  our  considered  recommendation  that  you  do  not  attempt 
passage  of  a comprehensive  Manpower  Act  at  this  time.  We  believe  the 

need  is  evident  and  the  proposals  reflect  promising  measures,  aU  of  the.  e meas- 
ures and  concepts  are  substantially  covered  under  present  ie^slataon— *ut  not 
adequately  funded.  Further,  the  process  by  which  monies  flow  to  the  local  areas 
is  often  too  burdened  with  red  tape  and  seldom  arrives  in  sufficient  time  or 
quantity  to  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  the  individuaL  . 

It  is  our  thesis  that  the  local  level,  hereinafter  defined,  is ?.  "where  the  actnon 
KT — and  where  the  problem  is.  Therefore,  we  propose  that  the  local  established 
agencies  through  a Coordinating  Task  Force,  jointly  develop  comprehensive  pro- 
grams tailored  to  fit  the  local  need.  At  this  level,  each  agency  would  receive  federal 
funding  to  carry  out  its  portion  of  the  total  package  which  relates  to  its  major 

PUIt^s further  recommended  that  a comprehensive  Coordinating  Task  Force  be 
established  at  the  state  and  federal  levels  as  well  as  the  local  level.  These  Task 
Forces  need  to  be  comprised  of  the  people  from  each  of  the  concerned  agencies 
who  are  experts  in  their  fields,  and  who  are  directly  in v olved  with  manpower 
and  the  economic  structure,  such  as  Commerce,  Labor,  HEW,  HUD,  etc. 

Tn  this  scheme  of  things  the  federal  level  would 

(a ) establish  broad  guidelines  in  terms  of  the  national  interest, 

(b)  require  procedures  which  guarantee  coordination  and  cooperation  at 

the  state  and  local  level,  . _ , . . 

(c)  set  forth  requirements  which  would  result  in  flexible  approaches  by 
the  existing  agencies  so  as  to  open  up  avenues  of  innovative  approaches, 

(d)  provide  arbitration  machinery,  and 

( e ) through  its  taxing  powers,  supply  the  funds. 

The  state  level  would 

(a)  provide  technical  assistance, 

(b)  monitor  the  programs. 
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(e)  provide  arbitration  machinery  and 

(d)  expedite  the  flow  of  funds  through  to-  the  local  level. 

The  basis  for  our  testimony  and  recommendations,  is  the  E. DM.  Manpower 
Needs  Analysis  which  was  carried  on  by  the  Occupational  Training  Task  Force 
of  the  Snohomish  County  Economic  Development  Council. 

The  balance  of  this  statement  consists  of  five  sections  : 


Definitions 

Assumptions 

Positions 

The  E.D.C.  Manpower  Needs  Analysis 
Recommendations 

DEFINITIONS 


The  following  definitions  are  provided  in  order  to  clarify  our  meanings  with 
respect  to  the  following  terms : 

X.  Economic  Structure 

* The  economic  structure  is  the  interrelation  of  all  parts  of  the  economy  as 
measured  by  such  tools  as  the  Input/Output  Study  and  other  studies  mentioned 
in  the  attached  EJD.C.  Manpower  Needs  Analyst*. 

2.  Manpcncer 

Manpower  refers  to  the  labor  required  to  effect  the  productive  processes  within 
the  economic  structure. 

2 . Manpower  Training 

Manpower  training  is  that  system  of  education  which  relates  directly  to  the 
technical  skills  required  by  a person  to  effectively  work  within  a specific  job. 

4.  T7 ocationaX  Education 

Vocational  education  is  that  portion  of  the  total  educational  enterprise  which 
directly  relates  instruction  to  the  technical  and  academic  skills  required  for 
employment. 

5.  Occupational  Education 

Occupational  Education  is  conceived  to  mean  the  total  education  for  a person 
in  the  areas  of  academic,  technical  and  social  skiffs  required  for  the  world  of 
work,  now  and  throughout  a person’s  life  span. 

6.  Local  Area  and  Local  Agencies 

The  term  “local”  refers  to  a sub-regional  area  of  the  state  which  is  sufficiently 
lar~e  enough  to  contain  a reasonable  cross  section  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
economy  and  is  or  could  be  served  by  a substantial  educational  system  capable 
of  providing  occupational  education,  vocational  training  and/or  manpower 
training. 

assumptions 


The  following  assumptions  were  made  in  order  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  our 

recommendations : _ . . , , 

1.  The  problems  relating  to  trained  manpower  arise  primarily  from  social  and 
technological  changes  in  our  society  more  than  from  the  institutions  heretofore 
engaged  in  education  and  training. 

2 Within  the  American  tradition  the  concept  of  a caste  system  is  not  acceptable 
-an j any  divisive  forces  within  or  without  the  training  process  are  not  acceptable. 
Manpower  training,  vocational  education  and  occupational  education  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  academic,  technical,  and  social  skiffs  required  for  a worker,  both 
non-professional  or  professional.  . 

3.  Vocational  Education  provides  to  the  educational  system  the  realism  that 
brings  the  “outside”  world  into  academic  education. 

4.  Each  agency  or  organization  is  created  for  a specific  purpose  and  is,  or 
should  be,  designed  to  best  meet  that  purpose. 

5.  It  is  neeessarv  in  developing  the  “whole  man'*  or  “total  person”  that  these 
various  agencies  must  effectively  cooperate  in  providing  a total  service. 

6.  There  is  a need  to  provide  a constant  updating  of  the  processes  and  pro- 
cedures established  by  each  of  the  agencies  to  meet  the  changes  in  the  social 
and  technological  aspects  of  our  society. 
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POSITION'S 


The  following  positions  have  been  taken  by  the  authors  of  this  testimony  in 
order  to  give  direction  to  the  recommendations. 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  develop  legislation  and  through  it  programs  which  will 
not  generate  division  of  our  society  into  classes  or  castes . Manpower  training 
through  vocational  education  is  an  integral  part  of  the  American  educational 
system  and  is  in  the  democratic  tradition  of  America.  Personal  develoi>ment  of 
the  individual  should  not  be  channeled  as  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

2.  It  is  necessary  to  relate  this  training  directly  to  the  jobs  available  and  to 
the  dynamic  economic  structure  of  our  country. 

3.  Existing  resources — tools,  people,  and  agencies — are  available  to  develop 
this  relationship. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  interrelate  the  technical  training  provided  with  the 
academic  and  the  social  education.  It  is  this  interrelationship  which  provides  the 
realism,  of  the  world  of  work  to  the  academic  and  social  educational  processes- 
It  further  provides  the  technically  oriented  person  a means  for  personal  devel- 
opment as  a citizen  who  will  make  a contribution  to  society. 

5.  Occupational  education  which  combines  the  concepts  of  academic,  technical 
and  social  skill  development  should  be  the  major  goal  of  legislative  enactments 
and  subsequent  programs. 

6.  It  is  important  that  manpower  training  be  closely  related  to  the  school 
systems  and  these,  in  turn,  jointly  provide  for  the  needs  of  our  young  people — 
in  particular  the  so-called  “dropouts"’. 

S.  Each  agency  or  organization  has  its  own  major  function  and  should  develop 
its  activities  related  to  that  function  and  not  become  so  widespread  in  its  activi- 
ties as  to  dilute  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  formed. 

0.  In  order  to  properly  interrelate  the  activities  of  various  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations, it  is  necessary  that  effective  cooperation  and  coordination  of  their 
expertise  be  built  into  the  system  at  the  local,  state  and  national  levels  in  order 
to  maximize  manpower  development. 

10.  Distinction  needs  to  be  made  between  cooperative  icork-study  programs 
and  ^Oru-The-JoJy7  training  programs.  In  work-study  programs  the  training  in 
the  field  is  part  of  the  extension  of  the  school  into  the  community.  In  “On-The- 
Job7’  training  programs  the  training  is  related  to  ongoing  “in-house  industry’7 
and  apprenticeship  training  programs. 

11.  From  our  point  of  view  there  are  portions  of  the  three  suggested  hills 
which  are  excellent  and  certainly  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any 
overall  manpower  development  system. 

12.  Present  Vocational  Education  Acts  now  substantially  provide  for  the  de- 

velopment of  trained  manpower  in  America.  The  things  that  are  missing  are 
adequate  funding  to  provide  these  proposed  programs , the  coordinated  involve- 
ment of  public  and  private  agencies,  and  the  direct  relationships  to  the  jobs 
within  the  economic  structure.  f 

13.  The  needed  changes  in  our  present  institutions  will  most  effectively  oe 
brought  about  through  the  channeling  of  funds  to  programs  which  require  spe- 
cific types  of  cooperation  and  coordination  of  the  public  and  private  sectors 
specifically  responsible — Labor,  HEW,  Commerce,  HUD,  etc. 

14.  The  essential  and  most  important  level  in  which  this  coordination  and 
cooperation  must  occur  is  at  the  local  level  where  you  can  have  the  direct  in- 
volvement of  the  people  who  use  manpower  and  the  xieople  who  provide  tne 
training  and  education  directly  to  the  person. 


The  authors  of  this  statement  have  been  engaged  in  the  local  community  level 
with  major  elements  of  the  community — education,  labor,  business/industry  and 
public  agencies — in  the  process  of  determining  manpower  needs  of  our  local  area 
and  the  development  of  plans  to  meet  those  needs.  Attached  to  and  a part  o*. 
this  statement  is  the  methodology  of  this  empirical  investigation.  Through  this 
process  we  believe  we  have  demonstrated  the  concepts  embodied  in  our  jiosltions 
stated  above  and  in  our  recommendations  which  follow. 

Essentially  the  concepts  upon  which  the  E.D.C-  Manpower  Needs  Analysis  was 
developed  were  that  each  agency  is  designed  for  a specific  purpose  and  that  the 
coordination  and  cooperation  between  and  among  these  agencies  can  provide  the 
total  program  necessary  to  fully  develop  the  trained  person . It  was  earned  on  in 
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a local  area  as  defined  above  and  was  able  to  provide  the  direct  involvement 
of  all  the  major  elements  of  the  community.  We  submit  that  this  process  provides 
the  key  answer  to  the  problems  of  developing  trained  manpower  for  our  nations 
economy. 


recommexdatioxs 


The  following  recommendations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  our  exi^rienee  at 
the  local  level  in  the  process  of  developing  the  E.D.C.  Manpower  Needs  Analysis. 

We  would  recommend  that: 

1.  Vocational  education  and  specific  manpower  training  programs  be  consid- 
ered as  complementary. 

2.  The  training  function  related  to  occupational  and  vocational  education 
remain  under  the  auspices  of  the  education  system,  but  that  "non-educators  T 
e.g.T  technical  industry  supervisors,  journeymen,  etc.,  be  included  as  instructors. 

Cooperative  work-study  programs  are  a part  of  the  training  related  to 
vocational  and  occupational  education  in  terms  of  being  an  extension  of  school 


programs.  ^ . 

4.  "On-The-Job”  training  such  as  ‘fin-house  industry  ♦ or  apprenticeship  train- 
ing programs  can  and  should  continue  as  part  of  an  overall  Munpow er  Develop- 
ment system  which  covers  the  full  spectrum  of  employment  expressed  within 
the  total  economic  structure.  Such  programs  are  supplementary  to  and  comple- 
ment occupational  and  vocational  education. 

5 Within  the  educational  system  it  is  appropriate  to  provide  specialized  coun- 

seling. testing  and  specific  follow-up  activities.  Activities  such  as  the  relocation 
of  employees,  outreach  programs  and  placement  programs  should  logically  be 
placed  within  other  agencies  designed  for  those  functions.  _ , _ 

6 There  should  be  established  at  the  local  level  a Coordinating  Task  Force 

representing  education,  labor,  business/ industry,  and  other  public  agencies . The 
membership  should  include  both  decision  makers  and.  the  technical  people.  Ap- 
pointments should  be  made  by  the  agency  involved.  . . , • , _ _ 

7 The  program  development  for  training  should  be  jointly  developed  by  the 

local  Coordinating  Task  Force  which  could  operate  in  a “neutral”  meeting 
ground  and  provide  the  opportunity  for  innovation  and  freedom  from  fear  or 
tradition,  change,  or  established  policy.  ...  . , _ 

S There  should  be  an  arbitration  commission  established  from  the  major 
agencies  at  the  state  and  federal  levels,  e.g..  Department  of  Labor,  Commerce, 
HEW  to  arbitrate  any  jurisdictional  disputes  over  the  guidelines  and  procedures 
at  the"  state  and  Federal  levels  on  the  development  and  operation  of  the  programs 


at  the  local  level.  ...  . „ 

9 In  order  to  produce  effective  change  within  the  existing  agencies  to  make 
them  dvnamic  and  responsive  to  the  ongoing  social  and  technological  real  world 
changes,  funds  are  allocated  to  the  local  level  only  after  concurrence  for  the  pro- 
gram has  been  given  by  the  local  Coordinating  Task  Force. 

10  The  state  and  federal  level  Coordinating  Task  Forces  set  the  policies, 
<midelines,  and  priorities  based  upon  the  recommendations  from  the  local  level ; 
and  will  when  required,  act  in  the  capacity  of  an  arbitration  commission. 

11.  Other  regulations  with  time  limits  will  be  a part  of  the  program  which  would 
require  basic  changes  within  existing  agencies  to  meet  manpower  training  needs. 
For  example,  “non-educators”,  e.g„  technical  industry  supervisors,  journeymen, 
etc.,  be  included  as  instructors.  Criteria  for  instructor  qualifications  should  be 
based  primarily  on  experience,  past  performance  and  ability  to  teach. 

12.  Appropriations  be  adequate  to  carry  out  the  programs. 

13.  Funding  remain  flexible  and  timely  in  order  to  develop  the  needed  training 
programs  quickly  and  in  response  to  the  changing  economic  conditions  at  local 

and  regional  levels.  . . 

14.  Forward  funding  be  applied  in  order  that  appropriate  planning  can  take 

place. 


E.D.C.  Manpower  Needs  Axaeysis*  for  Occepatioxae  Education:  Program 

Development 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT 


This  project  was  developed  to  relate  the  planning  and  implementation  of  oc- 
cupational education  to  the  dynamics  of  our  economy.  The  thesis  which  forms 


•mis  analysis  lias  been  co-sponsored  by  the  Snohomish.  County  ^conomto  pe^opment 
Council,  Inc.  and  Intermediate  School  District  109  partially  supported  by  a Title  m,  ESEA 
Project,  “CORPS  FOR  TIM” 
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the  basis  for  the  investigation  was  that  optimal  programs  of  instruction  will 
result  from  a sustained  involvement  of  all  the  resources  of  the  community — ■ 
education , labor,  business /industry  and  public  agencies — in  the  planning,  de- 
velopment and  implementation  process.  The  task  -was  to  relate  training  to  actual 
jobs  and  to  the  specific  requirements  of  those  jobs . 

PURPOSE 

Long-Range  Goal 

The  major  purpose  was  to  maximize  the  transferability  of  academic  and 
technical  skills  learned  in  a realistic  occupational  education  setting  by  providing 
basic  information  about  the  current  and  projected  manpower  demands  of  our 
complex  economic,  social  and  cultural  structure. 

Specific  Objectives 

The  project  is  designed  specifically  to  obtain  data  and  an  analysis  thereof  the 
local  manpower  needs  as  they  relate  to  the  economic  structure.  This  structure  is 
reflected  through  the  “Washington  State  Input/ Output  Analysis”  and  other 
related  studies  for  the  present  status  and  for  future  projections  of  employment — 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively — to  develop  a higher  degree  of  accuracy  in  fore- 
casting. The  following  are  specific  objectives  sought  through  the  application  of 
the  investigation : 

Synthesize  input  materials  and  information  into  a useable  set  of  projec- 
tions for  occupational  curriculum  development. 

Update  projections  periodically  and  provide  continuous  feedback  to  the 
Task  Force  and  the  community. 

Finance  the  project  from  many  segments  of  the  community  on  a joint 
venture  basis  in  order  to  generate  the  necessary  money  and  to  create  vested 
partnership  interests. 

Utilize  the  expertise  of  a consultant  to  provide  objectivity  and  to  aid  users 
in  synthesizing  data  and  developing  constructive  solutions  to  problems. 

Frovide  a neutral  ground  for  discussion,  exploration,  and  recommendation, 
from  which  innovation  can  be  attempted  without  fear  of  breaking  with 
tradition,  established  policy,  existing  bureaucratic  inertia,  or  threats  to 
self-preservation, 

THEOBETICAL  BASIS  FOB  THE  JCVi  VESTIGATIOX 

Economic  Structure 


Complexity  of  Work  and  Education 

As  the  demand  for  diversified  manpower  becomes  greater  through  the  speciali- 
zation of  tasks  performed  by  man,  the  problem  of  providing  formalized  occupa- 
tional education  becomes  more  complex  and  difficult. 

I/O  Study  Economic  Structure 

One  tool  for  measuring  the  complex  economic  structure  within  which  man  works 
is  the  Input/ Output  Study.  This  shows  the  interrelationship  of  sales  and  pur- 
chaser in  terms  of  transactions  among  all  members  of  the  economic  system. 

Other  Tools 

In  addition  to  the  I/O  Study  several  other  tools  and  sources  for  measuring  the 
economy  and  the  variability  of  manpower  needs  were  used.  These  include  studies 
and  projections  by  the: 

Washington  State  Department  of  Employment  Security 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Snohomish  County  Planning  Commission 

Arthur  X>.  Little  and  Co.,  Inc.  (Boeing  747  Impact  Study) 

Snohomish  County  Economic  Development  Council,  Inc.  ( Snohomish  River 
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Basin  Planning  Study) 

Puget  Sound  Governmental  Conference  . .. 

Washington  State  Department  of  Commerce  and  Economic  Development 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
National  Planning  Association 

Labor  Market  and  Technology 

These  tools  give  a reflection  of  the  labor  market  by  correlation  to  the  SIC  Code 
ofindustrial  Sissiflcation.  This,  coupled  with  technological  advances,  provides 
the  basis  for  manpower  employment  projections. 

Local  Variation 

Because  of  the  localized  nature  of  the  educational  process  and  job  sources  it 
is  important  to  obtain  information  in  depth  on  the  local  variation  of  the  available 
employment  in  order  to  realistically  design  curricula  to  meet  local  as  well  as 
state,  regional  and  national  manpower  needs. 

“Grassroots”  Realism 

Local  input  also  provides  a “grassroots”  participation  and  realism  against 
which  to  compare  generalized  projections  developed  from  theoretical  models  and 
mass  statistics.  It  provides  a more  valid  empirical  approach  to  determine  co- 
efficients for  statistical  projection  formulae. 

Size  of  the  Sub-Region 

The  sub-regional  areas  (for  defining  local  variation)  must  be  large  enough 
to  provide  a sufficient  cross  section  of  the  economic  structure  in  order  to  re- 
flect the  inter-relationships  between  major  segments  of  the  economy  including 
well  defined  govemmnetal  units  and  occupational  training  institutions,  s or 
fhis  project  the  general  limits  of  a county  were  utilized. 

Composite  Sum  of  Local  Bata 

The  integration  of  data  from  these  local  areas  will  provide  realistic  informa- 
tion at  the  state,  regional  and  national  levels.  Economic,  social  and  political  deci- 
sion making  can  then  he  based  upon  a knowledge  of  the  sul>-regional  variations 
as  well  as  the  overall  picture.  Comparison  and  synthesis  of  individual  source 
projections  can  be  used  to  develop  a refined  summation. 

MA2TPOW  EE  BEQTJIKEMEXTS 

Tools  for  Employment  Analysts 

There  are  three  existing  tools  used  in  classifying  manpower  needs  in  this 
nroiect.  They  are  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Code  (SIC)  and  the 
Bictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (BOT)  breakdown  of  jobs.  The  third  tool,  a 
local  Employment  Needs  Survey,  provided  data  on  current  and  future  labor 
market  requirements  of  the  local  area  within  the  context  of  the  larger  region. 

SIC  Code 

The  SIC  Code  breaks  down  the  total  industry  structure  in  terms  of  nine  major 
categories  Refinement  within  each  of  the  major  divisions  allows  more  detailed 
analysis  as  required.  This  device  is  now  used  by  the  Employment  Security  Of- 
fices for  reporting  (Most  sub-regional  areas  publish  monthly  status  reports  of 
current  employment  for  their  area).  By  projecting  employment  under  this  clas- 
sification a year-to-year  comparison  based  on  actual  operating  conditions  can 
i>e  made.  A continuous  updating  thus  becomes  possible.  This  process  can  be  com- 
puterized and  trend  lines  developed. 
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DOT 

Within  each  SIC  category  are  several  occupations,  many  of  them  appearing  in 
more  than  one  of  the  categories.  The  DOT  gives  not  only  a major  source  of  job 
classification  by  title  but  provides  a detailed  description  of  the  job. 

Whole  Person  Concept 

Extensions  of  the  DOT  description,  in  turn,  provides  identification  of  the 
academic , technical  and  social  shills  required  for  a given  job.  The  “whole"  or 
“ totaV * person  concept  can  thus  be  applied  with  the  development  of  a specialized 
skill  for  the  individual.  It  also  provides  the  basis  for  later  skill  transferability 
or  acquisition  of  new  skills  and  assists  in  the  development  of  personal  confidence. 

Local  Employment  Survey 

The  local  Employment  Needs  Survey  yields  specific  information  regarding 
current  and  future  labor  needs  of  local  government,  business  and  industry.  This 
is  requested  in  gross  numbers  and  for  specific  jobs  within  the  operation.  In  addi- 
tion. academic,  technical  and  social  skill  requirements  are  sought.  Current  and 
future  plans  for  Occupational  Training  are  asked  for.  These  include  in-house 
programs  as  well  as  use  of  private  and  public  educational  institutions- 

occupation  An  ctcteeicuxa 

Specific  Tasks  and  Skills 

Central  to  the  development  of  realistic  educational  programs  is  the  delineation 
of  specific  tasks  or  skills  required  by  the  job — academic,  technical  and  social. 
These  can  be  identified  through  the  local  Employment  Survey  and  the  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles  (DOT)  as  they  are  related  to  the  major  classifications 
of  employment  (SIC). 

Performance  Objectives 

El  owing  from  this  identification  of  tasks  will  be  the  statements  of  perf  onna  nee 
objectives  which  must  be  met  by  the  students.  At  this  point,  curriculum  special- 
ists must  develop  training  packages  to  be  offered  to  the  trainee. 

Numbers  To  Be  Trained 

The  gross  demand,  for  new  positions  coupled  with  indices  of  turnover,  retire- 
ment and  death  provide  the  quantitative  basis  for  decision  making  on  the  num- 
ber of  students  to  train.  This,  in  turn,  has  implications  for  teachers,  facilities, 
equipment  and  materials. 

Basis  for  Curriculum  Changes 

A constant  feedback  from  employers  to  curriculum  planners,  educators,  and  the 
community  regarding  the  adequacy  of  the  trainee  and  changes  in  manpower  re- 
quirements due  to  shifts  in  the  economic  structure  will  provide  the  basis  for 
continual  updating  of  the  curricular  offerings  to  meet  the  job  demands. 

PROCESS  OF  IMPLEMENTATION 

Key  Is  Involvement 

The  key  to  making  the  project  work  is  obtaining  the  involvement  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  major  sectors  of  the  community — education,  labor,  busi- 
ness/industry, and  public  agencies.  It  is  necessary  that  at  least  one  representa- 
tive, who  has  expertise,  from  each  sector  work  together  in  a small  working 
committee  to  initiate  action. 

Initial  Community  Meetings 

The  process  is  begun  with  a community-wide  forum  to  discuss  occupational 
education.  All  sectors  of  the  public  and  private  community  must  be  included  and 
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a general  announcement ^gh  toe  £"”*5  US  SMSAS 
Srp^oseo/tSis  gathering  is  to  aH  to ^ “S^iden- 

jbs  ^sussfvss  assBtfas  s&%&. » ™*™ — 

develop  innovative  solutions. 

Separate  Sessions 

_ „ _ i«T,«rtont  tn  follow  this  meeting  with  discussion  sessions  for  each 

It  is  tnen  , ^ purpose  of  these  sessions  is  to  refine  the  concerns 

major  sector  View  The  value  of  these  groups  working 

and  probiems  f rom  tteir  pom^f^  e the  probiem  and  the  wider  range  of 

luSi^mao^,  or  combrna^ of  solutions,  leading  to  J^tive  approach^ 
time  »t  is  extremely  valuable  to  request  representatives  from  the  state 
teveffo  b^n  partlcTjLting^-ith  the  people  as  members  of  the  team. 

Sponsoring  Agency 

»■  **.*-»*  rg^jf  szrs&xt!  &3TS 

this  inv<Ktagataom  ^here  are  “ ^ 2)  be  concerned  with  economic  and 

represmit  and  3)  have  concern  for  geographical  area 

social  development  of  ' covered  by  the  established  institu- 

Formation  of  an  Occupational  Education  Task  Force 

A second  “^aVneraf  ^fdeime'wWch^wonld  involve  the 

coiZStJ  to  seeing  Practical  toow^gfand  toto?- 

mation°of11 the  SSgSn^  « 

areas  of  expertise.  ^ Fnncttons  of  t±,e  Task  Force 

The  Occopational  Tratai^TP^ForcewiU^reeil^o^set  pnot^es  and^a 

!M2”&S  £SS  2* aS  overall  plasms,  d.v«op™„.  and  co- 
ordinating  functions,  not  operation  of  training  programs. 

Manpower  Needs  a Logical  First  Step 

to  developing  manpower  projections. 

Manpower  Consultant 

At  this  point  it  is  important  to  seek  help  from  a person  kn^ledgeable  m the 
fieM  ofmSwer  deTdopmert  and  the  economic  strnctnre.  This  Person  should 
wpme  toe  Task  Force'sconsnltant  He  will  have  three  major  Actions  1) 
brt^Zto  the  gronp  his  expertise  in  this  field.  2)  help  the  group  synthesize  its 
findings*  as  anobjective  outside  observer,  and  3)  relate  to  other  local,  regional 
(and  beyond)  forecasts,  economic  employment  analyses,  etc. 
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Joint  Financial  Participation 

In  order  to  carry  out  an  analysis  of  manpower  needs  as  described  in  the 
Theoretical  Basis  For  The  Investigation  it  is  necessary  to  raise  funds  to  pay  the 
consultant  to  proceed.  The  joint-participation  by  contributions  from  the  local 
institutions  is  important  as  each  group  then  has  a vested  interest  in  the  results 
and  they  will  find  its  appropriate  to  continue  active  participation  with  more 
interest  in  its  completion.  Further,  this  joint-venture  concept  permits  more  to  be 
accomplished  with  a given  amount  of  funds. 

Interaction  of  the  Consultant  and  the  Community 

It  is  very  important  and  necessary  that  constant  interaction  between  the 
consultant  and  the  community,  through  the  Task  Force  take  place.  It  is  at  this 
juncture  that  the  realism  of  the  operating  world  is  brought  into  the  analysis. 
Here  it  is  possible  for  the  consultant  and  the  working  Task  Force  to  test  their 
ideas,  projections,  and  other  resource  data  against  the  realities  of  the  economy. 
State  level  people  should  be  continually  involved. 

Feedback  to  the  Community 

It  is  important  that  frequent  feedback  to  the  community  on  the  progress  of  the 
analysis  take  place  at  major  bench  mark  points.  Equally  important  will  be  the 
comments  and  suggestions  received  by  the  Task  Force  from  the  community. 

Local  Employment  Survey 

The  local  Employment  Survey  is  essential.  This  needs  to  cover  not  only  all  the 
major  employers  but  also  a representative  cross  section  of  types  and  sizes  of 
other  businesses  and  industries.  All  major  employers  and  as  many  smaller  ones 
as  money  will  allow  should  be  interviewed.  The  balance  can  be  covered  by  a 
mail  survey  with  at  least  one  follow-up. 

One-to-One  Contacts 

Essential  to  a successful  analysis  is  a large  amount  of  one-to-one  contact 
between  members  of  the  Tosh  Force , members  of  the  community  and,  state  rep- 
resentatives. This  is  the  best  method  for  creating  understanding  of  the  process. 
Here,  radio,  TV,  and  press  media  as  members  of  the  team  are  invaluable. 

Role  of  the  University  Level 

Equally  important  is  a close  working  relationship  with  the  professional  people 
at  the  universities.  The  latest  on  theoretical  and  scientific  knowledge  is  available 
at  this  level  and  is  important  to  fitting  the  bits  and  pieces  into  a meaningful 
whole. 

Focus  on  the  Trainee 

Paramount  to  all  of  this  activity  is  the  trainee  to  be  served . The  focus  of  all 
this  activity  must  be  upon  him  and  his  need  to  be  educated  and  trained  for  the 
world  of  work. 

OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING  TASK  FORCE  STEERING  COMMITTEE  MEMBERSHIP 

Dr.  Hal  Gilmore,  Adm.  Ass’t.,  Intermediate  School  Dist.  109 — Co-Chairman 

Mr.  Jack  Martin,  Manager,  Employment  Security — Co-Chairman 

Mrl  Lee  Abbey,  Training  Chief,  747  Division,  The  Boeing  Company 

Mr.  P.  L.  Cope,  Secretary,  Retail  Clerks  Local  #44S 

Mr.  Bob  Humphrey,  President,  First  Federal  Savings 

Mr.  Paul  Hylton,  Assistant  for  Occupational  Education,  Community  College 

District  V 

Mr.  Bert  Ibsen,  Secretary,  Sheet  Metal  Workers 

Mr.  Ed  Ostling,  District  V Supervisor-Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational 

Education,  Div.  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Mr.  Lloyd  V.  Repman,  Managing  Director,  Snohomish  County  Economic  Develop- 
ment Council,  Inc. — Ex  Officio  V 
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STATEMENT  OF  DF.  TT AT,  CrILMOFE,  ADM1NISTFAT1 VE  ASSISTANT, 
INTEKMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  VUE,  EVEFETT,  WASH.,  AND 
LLOYD  FETMAN,  OIFECTOF,  SNOHOMISH  COUNTY  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL,  EVEFETT,  WASH. 

Mr.  Gilmore.  We?d  like  to  read  parts  of  it. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  our  considered  recommendation  that  you  do  not, 
attempt  passage  of  a comprehensive  Manpower  Act  at  this  time.  We 
believe  that  while  the  need  is  evident  and  the  proposals  reflect  promis- 
ing measures,  all  of  these  measures  and  concepts  are  substantially 
covered  under  present  legislation — but  not  adequately  funded.  Fur- 
ther, the  process  by  which  moneys  flow  to  the  local  areas  is  often  too 
burdened  with  redtape  and  seldom  arrives  in  sufficient  time  or  quan- 
tity to  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

It  is  our  thesis  that  the  local  level,  hereinafter  defined,  is  ‘where 
the  action  is:?— and  where  the  problem  is.  Therefore,  we  proposed  that 
the  local  established  agencies,  through  a coordinating  task  force,  joint- 
lv  develop  comprehensive  programs  tailored  to  fit  the  local  need.  At 
this  level,  each  agency  would  receive  Federal  funding  to  carry  out  its 
portion  of  the  total  package  which  relates  to  its  major  purpose. 

Mr.  Eepjux.  It  is  further  recommended  that  a comprehensive  co- 
ordinating task  force  be  established  at  the  State  and  Federal  levels  as 
well  as  the  local  level.  In  this  scheme  of  things  the  Federal  level  would 
establish  broad  guidelines  in  terms  of  the  national  interest;  require 
procedures  which  guarantee  coordination  and  cooperation  at  the  State 
and  local  level;  would  set  forth  requirements  which  would  result  in 
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flexible  approaches  by  the  existing  agencies  so  as  to  open  up  avenues 
of  innovative  approaches;  would  provide  arbitration  machinery  and, 
through  its  taxing  powers,  supply  the  funds.  , 

The  State  level  would ' provide  technical  assistance,  monitor  the 
programs,  provide  arbitration  machinery,  and  expedite  the  flow  of 
funds  through  to  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Gilmore.  The  basis  for  our  testimony  and  recommendations  is 
the  EDC  manpower  needs  analysis  which  was  carried  on  by  the  occu- 
pation  training  task  force  of  the  Snohomish  County  Economic  De- 
velopment Council. 

At  this  point  I?d  now  like  to  move  to  page  6 and  read  from  our  pre- 
pared statement. 

The  authors  of  this  statement  have  been  engaged  at  the  local  community  level 
with  major  elements  of  the  community — education,  labor,  business/ industry , and 
public  agencies — in  the  process  of  determining  manpower  needs  of  our  local  area 
and  the  development  of  plans  to  meet  those  needs.  Attached  to  and  a part  of  this 
statement  is  the  methodology  of  this  empirical  investigation.  Through  this  process 
we  believe  we  have  demonstrated  the  concepts  embodied  in  our  positions  stated 
above  and  in  our  recommendations  which  follow. 

Mr.  Rep>ux.  Essentially  the  concepts  upon  which  the  EDC  man- 
power needs  analysis  was  developed  were  that  each  agency  is  designed 
for  a specific  purpose  and  that  the  coordination  and  cooperation  be- 
tween and  among  these  agencies  can  provide  the  total  program  neces- 
sary to  fully  develop  the  trained  person.  It  was  carried  on  in  a local 
area  as  defined  above  and  was  able  to  provide  the  direct  involvement 
of  all  the  major  elements  of  the  community.  We  submit  that  this  process 
provides  the  key  answer  to  the  problems  of  developing  trained  man- 
power for  our  Nation5  s economy. 

Mr.  Gilmore.  The  following  recommendations  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  our  experience  at  the  local  level  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing the  EDC  manpower  needs  analysis. 

We  would  recommend  that  vocational  education  and  specific  man- 
power training  programs  be  considered  as  complementary. 

Mr.  Eepmax.  We  would  recommend  that  the  training  function  re- 
lated to  occupational  and  vocational  education  remain  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  education  system,  but  that  “noneducators55;  for  example, 
technical  industry  supervisors,  labor-trained  journeymen,  be  included 
as  instructors. 

Mr.  Gilmore.  Cooperative  work-study  programs  are  a part  of  the 
training  related  to  vocational  and  occupational  education  in  terms  of 
being  an  extension  of  the  school  programs. 

Mr.  Eepmax.  “On-the-job57  training  such  as  “in-house  industry55  or 
apprenticeship  training  programs  can  and  should  continue  as  part  of 
an  overall  manpower  development  system  which  covers  the  full  spec- 
trum of  employment  expressed  within  the  total  economic  structure. 
Such  programs  are  supplementary  to  and  complement  occupational 
and  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Gilmore.  Within  the  educational  system  it  is  appropriate  to 
provide  specialized  counseling,  testing,  and  specific  followup  activities. 
Activities  such  as  the  relocation  of  employees,  outreach  programs,  and 
placement  programs  should  logically  be  placed  within  other  agencies 
designed  for  those  functions. 
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Mr.  Eepmax.  There  should  be  established  at  the  local  leyel  a co- 
ordinating task  force  representing  education,  iabor^  bnsiness/in  us  ry, 
and  other  public  agencies.  The  membership  should  include  both  cle 
cisionmakers  and  the  technical  people.  Appointments  should  be  made 

^Mr6  ^L^OKE.  ^hee  program  development  for  training  should  be 
-jointly  developed  by  the  local  coordinating  task  force  which  could 
operate  in  a neutral  meeting  ground  and  provide  the  oppor^mity  for 
innovation  and  freedom  from  fear  of  tradition,  change,  or  established 

P°M?'REP3XAit.  There  should  be  an  arbitration  commission  estab- 
lished from  the  major  agencies  at  the  State^d  Federal  leA-els  for  ex- 
ample, Department  of  Labor,  Commerce,  HEW,  and  so  forth,  to  ar 
bitnite  any  jurisdictional  disputes  over  the  pidelmes  and  procedures 
at  the  State  and  Federal  levels  on  the  development  and  operation 

the  programs  at  the  local  level.  . . - . 

Mr  Gilmore.  In  order  to  produce  effective  change  within  the  exist- 
ing agencies  to  make  them  dynamic  and  responsive  to  the  ongoing  so 
Sd  and  technological  real  world  changes,  funds  should  be  allocated 
to  the  local  level  only  after  concurrence  for  the  program  has  been  given 

bv  the  local  coordinating  task  force.  ..  , 

~ ]v£r  Herman*.  The  State  and  Federal  level  coordinating  task  f oices 
«et  the  policies,  guidelines,  and  priorities  based  upon  the  recommen  a- 
tions  from  the  focal  level  and  will,  when  required,  act  in  the  capacity 

of  an  arbitration  commission.  , ^ 

Mr  Gilmore.  Other  regulations  with  time  limits  will  be  a part  of  tlie 
program  which  would  require  basis  changes  within  existing  agencies 
to  meet  manpower  training  needs.  For  example.  'n°lledu^^11!^$ 
technical  industry  supervisors,  journeymen,  and  others,  be  inducted 
as  instructors.  Criteria  for  instructor  qual:  ations  should  be  based 

primarily  on  experience,  past  performance  and  ability  to  teach. 

Mr.  Repmax.  Appropriations  should  be  adequate  to  carry  out  tne 


Mr.  Gilmore.  Funding  should  remain  flexible  and  timely  m order 
to  develop  tlie  needed  training  programs  quicMy  and  m response  to 
the  changing  economic  conditions  at  local  and  regional  levels. 

]y Xr.  Repmax.  Forward  funding  be  applied  in  order  that  appropriate 
planning  can  take  place. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Does  that  conclude  your  statement !? 

Mr.  Gilmore.  That  would  conclude  our  major  statement  for  sum- 
marizing this  work.  . , „ 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Gentlemen,  you  state  there  is  no  need  for  the  passage 
of  any  comorehensive  Manpower  Act  at  this  time,  that  in  your  opinions 
all  you  would  need  presently  would  be  adequate  funding,  and  then  you 
proceed  to  set  forth  a program  of  how  you  would  operate  manpower 
programs  and  you  direct  your  attention  particularly  to  the  local  lev®f* 
If  vou  looked  at  the  various  bills  before  the  subcommittee,  why  could 
it  not  be  possible,  after  all  you  have  stated,  for  this  to  take  place  under 
anv  one  of  the  three  bills  ? 

Mr.  Repmax.  Sir,  in  our  opinion  the  essence  of  all  three  bills  are 
reflected  in  some  of  our  recommendations  and  it  is  our  feeling  that  the 
structure  of  the  machinery  exists  but  the  coordination  of  the  struc- 
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ture,  for  instance,  Labor,  HEW,  HO D,  has  not  been  effected  to 
maximize  the  efforts  to  focus  on  the  trainee  or  the  youth.  TV  e are  really 
in  no  wav  attempting  to  put  down  the  recommendation  of  the  bills.  We 
are  saying  the  structure  exists,  but  we  have  not  put  in  the  operating 
positions. 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Regardless  of  what  view  you  take,  their  primary  ob- 
jective is  to  coordinate  the  various  programs,  some  of  which  we  know 
Iiave  worked  and  some  which  have  not  been  functionally  operative. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  have  many  programs  that  proliferate  all 
these  agencies  you  talk  about  and  it  is  our  objective  to  coordinate  these 
programs,  and  eliminate  those  which  are  wasteful  in  effect,  and  to  come 
up  with  really  fine  productive  programs. 

Mr.  Repmax.  We  recognize  that,  sir.  I would  like  to  elaborate.  A 
program  which  is  worthwhile  but  not  funded  would  not  be  operable 
at  any  level,  State  or  local.  That  is  one  of  our  concerns.  Recognizing 
that  proliferation  can  occur,  there  is  a need  now  more  than  ever  before 
to  put  the  various  groups  who  are  solving  individual  problems  uni- 
laterally within  that  community  back  together  to  look  at  the  total 
problems  within  the  economic  structure.  I hope  we  have  made  this 
point.  We  are  attempting  to  relate  this  to  the  economy.  That  is  the 
ma  jor  role  of  our  manpower  analysis. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Then,  as  I understand  your  answer,  you  are  placing 
concentration  on  the  operation  of  these  programs  at  the  local  level? 

Mr.  Repmax.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  where  the  problem  is  and  this  is  where 
the  definition  varies.  The  question  was  raised  earlier  about  an  SMS  A. 
This  is  a classic  example  of  how  their  problem  could  be  approached 
statistically  but  not  realistically.  For  instance,  Snohomish  County  and 
this  county  are  together  under  one  SMSA  but  the  local  variation  of 
Snohomish  County  is  different  as  the  problems  in  Snohomish  County 
are  different  than  they  are  in  King  County.  The  same  applies  to  Clark 
County  in  southern  Washington  which  is  included  in  the  Portland 
SMSA.  Our  conclusion  is  that  this  kind  of  technique,  just  like  many 
other  agency  structures,  without  being  coordinated,  shows  we  are  not 
working  with  the  tools  we  already  have.  The  coordination  at  the  State, 
Federal,  and  local  level  is  mandatory  if  we  are  going  to  come  up  with 
answers  and  not  exercises  in  futility. 

Mr.  GiLxrouE.  I would  like  to  comment  with  respect  to  this.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  for  example,  the  1963  and  later  1968  amendments  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  say  pretty  much  the  same  tiling  as  is  being 
said  here  in  this  manpower  training  program  and  the  various  bills 
before  you.  What  I view  here  is  that  you  already  have  legislation  en- 
acted which  substantially  can  take  care  of  the  problem  if  the  difficult 
problem  of  coordination  and  cooperation  and  intent  is  solved.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  the  establishment  of  a sepa  rate  Manpower  Training 
Act  would  solve  the  problem  of  coordination  and  cooperation  any  bet- 
ter than  the  old  act.  Consequently,  we  gave  as  an  example  that  area  in 
which  you  have  to  make  it  possible  for  existing  agencies  to  move  more 
flexibly. 

I think  in  our  own  State  the  requirements  for  the  vocational  educa- 
tion teachers  is  that  they  have  3 years  of  journeyman  experience 
behind  them.  This  is  the  kind  of  certification  that  is  required  in 
joining  Manpower  Training.  But  to  develop  a whole  new  parallcd 
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system  for  training  people  for  the  work  when  already  ln^e  a 

system  in  existence— I would  like  to  make  one  further  statement  in 
regard  to  this.  It  seems  to  me  the  vocational  education  aspect  of  on. 
total  education  system  in  these  United  States  is  that  which  rea  iy  com 
bines  the  real  world  with  the  academic  world  and  if  you  separate  this 
from  the  educational  system,  it  is  going  to  withdraw  further  «.n 
further  from  the  realities  of  the  world  and  academic  teaching  would 
be  less  and  less  responsive  to  the  needs  of  certain  large  portions,  up  to 
SO  percent,  of  the  population  it  serves.  We  need  more  than  ever  to  put 

into  the  educational  system  the  vocational  aspects. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I would  recognize  the  gentleman  from  \Y  ashmgton, 
Congressman  Meeds. 

Do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you*  Mr.  Chairman.  , „ 

I would  like  at  the  outset  to  commend  both  of  these  gentlemen  tor 
their  prepared  statement  and  their  comments  and  also  for  something 
they  have  not  talked  about  which  is,  I think,  one  ot  the  finest-  ertoi  ts 
of  anv  area  I have  seen  to  coordinate  the  educational  system  with  the 
final  goal  of  employability  and  employment.  They  have  thought  their 
efforts,  there  is  not  a culmination  of  it  yet  but  they  aie  \\oiking 
through  the  program  they  have  talked  about,  been  assuring  thfiw  square 
poos  will  go  into  square  holes  and  round  pegs  will  go  into  square  holes 
in  the  Snohomish  County  area.  I think  this  is  one  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments which  must  be  available  for  any  manpower  program,  the  identi- 
fication of  needs  and  skills  to  fill  those  needs.  It  is  going  to  have  to  be 
projected  not  only  on  a local  basis  but  on  a regional  basis  and  finally 
on  a national  basis.  That  all,  of  course,  would  be  made  possible  under 
some  of  this  legislation  which  asks  for  a computerized  30b  bank 
program  in  the  United  States.  So,  I think  they  have  done  some  of  the 
spaclework  which  will  be  essential  to  the  creation  of  that  ]ob  ban*v. 

I am  particularly  struck  by  their  statements  with  regard  to  \ oca- 
tional  technical  education.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Steiger,  and  very 
o-enerally  speaking  I have  taken  the  position  for  some  time  that  the 
present  emergent  and  overpowering  need  for  manpower  training  pro- 
grams is  largely  the  result  and  failure  of  our  education  system  \estei- 
clav  and  for  years.  I am  very  concerned  and  I am  very  happy  to  note 
concern  in  your  testimony  that  with  the  passage  of  legislation  such 
as  we  have*  before  us  without  some  changes  we  may,  in  eflect,  be 
creating  a dual  system  which  would  further  detract  from  the  new 
efforts  of  our  vocational  technical  education  system  to  share  its  proper 

role  in  training.  ...  . , . . . 

\s  I understand  your  testimony,  it  is  that  vocational  technical 
education  should  be  very  much  a part  of  any  manpower  program,  is 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Repmax.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mfjeds.  Do  von  have  a fear  that  we  may,  by  some  of  this 
legislation  the  way*  it  is  now,  be  creating  dual  vocational  programs? 

'Mr.  Gilmore.  1 misrht  respond  first.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
reflected  in  our  testimony.  We  do,  indeed,  have  such  a fear.  As  I looked 
at  the  lono-  list  of  various  Mnds'of  things  to  be  provided  in  this  act 
administered  through  the  Department  of  Labor,  I feel  that  we  could 
<ro  through  these  vocational  education  bills  and  find  almost  identically 
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the  same  kind  of  tiring  there ; hence.  I have  the  feeling  this  is  indeed  to 
create  a dual  system  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Meeds"  If  you  had  it  before  you,  you  could  read  it  for  yourself. 
But  since  you  don't,  I will  read  it  to  you. 

On  page  9,  line  4,  of  the  O'Hara ‘Meeds,  et  al.,  bill,  “We  provide  for 
skill  training  centers  whenever  a consolidated  training  and  related 
manpower  service  would  promote  efficiency  and  provide  improved 
services.” 

It  would  be  my  interpretation  of  that  provision,  and  perhaps  we 
need  to  change  these  bills  in  other  ways,  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
were  going  to  create  a skill  center  in  a given  area  to  meet  manpower 
needs,  that  he  could  only  do  so  when  there  was  a consolidation  of  that 
manpower  skill  training  center  with  the  local  occupational,  educational, 
and  related  manpower  services. 

Would  you  think  my  interpretation  is  correct  or,  if  I am  incorrect, 
is  this  the  type  of  interpretation  needed  ? 

Mr.  Refmax.  I think  you  are  very  correct,  Mr.  Meeds.  I think  that 
Dr.  Ginsberg  brought  this  up  and  Dr.  Gilmore  and  I discussed  this 
project  with  him  a couple  of  weeks  ago.  It  is  obvious  in  the  local  areas 
that  any  particular  K-  to-12  high  school  would  not  have  the  capability 
of  having  the  capital  investment  to  provide  the  facility,  so  we  do  have 
a verv  real  problem  in  a skill  center  which  would,  combined,  reduce 
duplication  but  would  also  provide  more  facilities  for  the  same 
dollar  investment. 

Mr.  Meeds.  A skill  center  which  was,  for  instance,  constructed  and 
equipped  under  the  authority  of  the  manpower  bill  could  very  well 
be  located  on  the  campus  of  a community  college  or  a comprehensive 
high  school  and  could  serve  that  educational  agency  and  also  manpower 
needs  of  the  area  ? 

Mr.  Refmast.  That  is  correct  . 

Mr.  Meeds.  I see  no  reason  why  a skill  center  so  located  ought  not 
to  be  going  24  hours  a day.  ...  . 

Mr.  Repmax.  That  would  make  full  utilization  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Meeds.  So,  perhaps  with  this  legislation,  and  maybe  in  a some- 
what changed  form,  we  could  add  emphasis  on  the  role  of  vocational 
education  ultimately  being  the  real  manpower  program  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Repmax.  Yes,  sir,  provided  that  we  consider  a total  person  s spe- 
cial skills  as  well  as  the  technical  skills  to  help  him  become  a better 
citizen. 

Mr.  Meeds.  But  do  you  think  any  good  manpower  program  should 
look  ultimately  to  the  integration  of'that  program  with  our  educa- 
tional .program  ? Is  it  not  the  function  of  education  to  prepare  the 
whole  man  ? 

Mr.  RepjMan'.  Yes. 

Dr.  Gilmore  ? 

Mr.  Gilmore.  Yes;  I would  agree.  We  made  a distinction  in  our 
definition.  Manpower  training  for  a specific  job  is  a little  different  sort 
of  thing.  We  are  talking  about  a technical  skill  that  would  make  this: 
job  and  that  man  employable  for  that  specific  job,  which  may  not  be 
here.  Also,  with  respect  to  the  recommendations,  we  made  a distinction 
that  he  works  steady,  where  the  person  out  in  the  field  is  given  experi- 
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erai  vocational  educational  training.  Wel- 

Mi*  Bepmw.  That  goes  back  to  the  coordination  of  tlie  bkills.  >V  el 

f-ire  [{his  involved  should  be  sitting  in  this  action.  If  we  axe  talking 
about  housing,  HUIX  who  is  responsible  tor  pJginmg  a^d  housm 
should  be  sitting  in  the  action  because  logically  HU D is  m cnarge  ox 
th^on^endSions  for  housing  and  housing  is  ind^  which 
-j  . This  is  oar  ar<mment  at  all  three  levels,  ix 

are'"oin«y  to^reallv  solve  the  problem  and  not  go  through  a planning 
excrcSe  wc  a^Snccmcd  that  we  do  not  dump  this  mto  a planning 
sfx.re  fild  that  would  be  the  end  of  it  because  the  coordination  of the 
sldUs  directly  involved  and  the  youth  antt  trainee  are  the  most  impor- 

*“^1  have  dl  the  Sees  of  the  action.  We  put  them  together  to  focus 
on  die  P^bkm  S STree  levels.  I think  these  are  the  essential  parts 
of  the  problem  rather  than  to  come  up  with  a ] reinvented  wheel  thatwdl 
^olve  the  problem  but  will  create  a further  time  delay. 

' Vfr.  Meeds,  hhank  you  both,  gentlemen.  I appreciate  your  being 
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hejlr.  Daxiels.  I now  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Con- 
gressman Steiger.  . 

Tv.rr  Steigek.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I have  listened  with  great  interest  to  f^you  toft  o^Jne 
must  sav  that  you  leave  me  somewhat  confused.  You  talk,  on  tne  on 
hand  about  the  fact  that  you  do  not  believe  a comprehensive  Man 
uowertS L ght  to  be  passed  and  by  that  I trust  that  you  are  not  sug- 
o-estin"  that  we  maintain  the  present  proliferation  of  programs,  lack 
ofcoordination  and  the  failure  to  be  able  to  adequately  plan  and  oper- 
a t c a°pr onram  which  does,  in  fact,  cover  the  whole  man  because  this 
is  whe?e  vou^o  if  we  don't  pass  anything.  It  is  not  a question  of  nothing 
versus  something,  it  is  a question  of  maintaining  our  present  system 

^Axe  yoii1  sayin^that^s^ what  we  ought  to  do,  we  ought  to  mamtam 

hh^1  ^GnnroK^^iav  I begin  an  answer  on  that?  Obviously,  no.  We 
used  HeSrtas  an  example.  Headstart  was  a program  for  young 
people  that  provided  a new  innovative  way  to  work  with  these  folk,  and 
nSnk  hi  any  program.  Job  Corps,  NYC,  all  of  these  that  Head- 
start  now  has  found  a home  where  the  basic  training  aspect  is  logically 
placed  within  that,  established  agency  and  I think  this  is  what  should 
be  happening  to  these  various  programs  that  are  innovative  in  nature. 
I don't  think  they  should  remain  out  there  to  be  disconnected,  but  I 
dor 't  think  we  are  creating  a whole  new  act,  a whole  new  parallel  sys- 
tem I don  t think  that  is  the  answer.  I thi^  making  those  agencies 
more  responsive  which  are  already  established  to  do  tne  things  they 

were  established  to  do  is  the  answer.  ,, 

Air  Steiger.  But,  in  fact,  we  cannot  do  that  unless  we  pass  specific 
legislation  which  pulls  those  presently  existing  manpower  P™grams, 
not  vocational  education  but  manpower  programs,  MDTA,  those  au- 
thorized bv  the  Ecg±}<2^|  Opportunity  Act  which  are  today  m sepa- 
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rately  split  categories  and  centralized  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington.,  and,  therefore,  spread  as  they  go  out  on  the  grant-type 
basis  to  over  10,000  grantees  across  this  country. 

So,  in  effect,  vou  are  not  saying  we  ought  not  to  pass  that ; are  you  ? 

Mr.  Gilmore"  What  I am  saying  is  that  you  should  strengthen  the 
acts  you  already  have  passed  and  have  the  various  proliferated  pro- 
grams brought  together  in  an  agency  already  established  to  do  that 
function. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Which  is  the  Labor  Department  ? 

Mr.  Gilmore.  The  Labor  Department,  it  seems  to  me,  should  take 
the  replacement  problem  and  the  job  bank  problem,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  already  have  an  educational  system  that  is  there  for  the  main 
purpose  of  providing  training  and  that  there  is  no  need  to  reestablish 
a whole  new  system  of  training. 

Sr.  Steiger.  But,  in  fact,  if  you  go  through  my  bill  or  any  bill  you 
will  find  in  there  repeatedly  references,  which  I think  we  can 
strengthen,  which  say  that  you  shall  use  existing  institutional  facilities 
where  they  exist  for  the  purpose  of  institutional-type  training. 

Mr.  Gilmore.  One  point.  I think  you  say  in  several  places  in  all 
the  bills  that  you  should  have  the  Department  of  Labor  obtain  con- 
currence from  HEW  or  approval.  I would  submit  why  not  say  it  ou^ht 
to  be  HEW  obtaining  concurrence  or  approval  from  Labor  and  also 
from  Commerce  ? 

Mr.  Steiger.  If  you  go  that  route,  of  course,  then  you  are  talking 
about  the  Department  of  Education  and  Manpower  training.  Let’s  lay 
that  one  aside.  I have  supported  that  and  I think  that  is  eventually 
where  we  ought  to  go,  but  at  this  point  I am  talking  about  just  what 
we  do  to  take  the  existing  manpower  programs  that  are  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  not  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  decategorizing  them  and  decentralizing  them. 

Are  you  telling  me  that  you  oppose  that  decategorization  and  de- 
centralization ? 

Mr.  Gilmore.  If  I had  to  have  a choice,  I would  certainly  much 
rather  see  all  these  brought  together  in  the  Department  of  Labor  if 
they  could  not  be  in  any  other  way.  I think  they  would  be  much  more 
effective  if  you  take  them  as  major  training  components  of  our  total 
educational  system  and  place  them  within  that  specific  agency. 

Mr.  Refmax.  Another  reason  for  this,  Congressman  Steiger,  we 
are  trying  to  relate  the  recommendations  and  the  economic  structure 
rather  than  planning  a job  program  over  here  without  recognizing 
what  type  of  economic  or  employment  opportunity  is  going  on  over 
here.  We  are  doing  a theoretical  plan  over  here.  If  we  can  cross  the 
structure  or  the  job  demand  to  the  community  at  the  local  level  be- 
cause there  is  local  variations,  then  you  would  maximize  the  reality  of 
this  thing  and  get  the  job  trainee  aimed  at  a job  existing  in  the  economic 
structure. 

ZSTow,  with  the  help  of  those  agencies  that  have  specific  tasks  assigned 
to  them  and  a coordinated  planning  basis,  then  we  would  have  some 
real  planning  and  not  more  exercises. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Would  I be  fair  in  saying  that  you  do,  in  fact,  or 
would,  in  fact,  support  the  concept,  for  example,  contained  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill  for  an  area  planning  body  made  up  of  public,  busi- 
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ness,  labor,  social  organizations,  those  public  agencies ; such  as  employ- 
ment apprenticeship,  general  vocational  education,  industrial  develop- 
ment, labor,  human  resources  development?  They  would  all  Oo  to 

gether?  _ . . 

Mr.  Repmax.  Absolutely.  Tins  is  our  thesis. 

Mr  Steigek.  Fine.  That's  a step  down  the  road.  . 

Mr.  Ref.va.v-.  That  is  the  thesis  of  our  manpower  analysis.  We 
started  out  at  the  local  level  with  the  same  equipment  but  it  is  im- 
portant that  those  people  who  participate  on  that  committee  be  experts 
and  decisionmakers  and  not  letterhead  appointees.  . , 

Mr  Steiger.  I think  we  all  would  agree  with  that.  I don  t think 
we  would  find  anybody  in  disagreement  with  that.  I must  say  that  from 
what  we  heard  yesterday  in  Des  Moines  and  I know  from  conversa- 
tions with  people  in  Wisconsin  that  this  concern  has  been  expressed 
insofar  as  competition  between  HEW  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  concerned  and  the  fear  has  also  been  expressed  about  the  creation 
of  a dual  system.  I think  as  one  member  of  this  committee  that  I feel 
very  strongly  there  ought  not  to  be  a dual  system  and  we  have  to 
work  in  legislation  to  be  sure  that  that  does  not  happen  I would  just 
simply  state  to  you  it  is  not  the  intent  of  my  bill  and  > do  not  believ  e 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  administration  bill  to  do  that.  Tms  is  a fear  being 

expressed  bv  vocational  educators  particularly. 

~ The  question  is  what  do  we  do  today  with  the  existing  programs 
which  are  now  going  on  and  which  are  not  now  meeting  the  needs  Ox 

the  indivi  duals  involved.  . ... 

I think  Lloyd  Meeds  is  the  man  who  is  perhaps  more  responsible 
than  anv  other  Member  of  Congress  for  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1968 'and  I was  pleased  to  be  a cosponsor  with  him  of  that  act. 
That  act  serves  a purpose.  "What  we  do  now  to  better  organize  the 
delivery  system  of  the  existing  manpower  programs  serves  another 
purpose,  not  an  antithetical  purpose,  to  the  196S  act  but  comple- 

mentarv  and  supplementary  purposes.  . . 

Your  testimony  is  helpful  and  your  concern,  I feel,  is  y^ry  deeply 
-Mt  I think  what  You  said  in  your  statement  Co  all  of  us  is  further  re- 
enforcement  to  be 'sure  we  don't  do  something  we  don't  want  to  do  m 
creating  a dual  system. 

Mr.  Gilmore.  ~ Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Gentlemer ..  thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  will  adjourn  for  lunch  and  shall  reconvene  at  2 
o*cl  ock. 

(Whereupon,  the  subcommittee  recessed  at  12 :35  p.m.,  to  reconvene 
at  2 p.m.) 

AFTERXOOX  SESSIOX 

Mr.  Daxtels.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order 

Our  next  witnesses  are  I)r.  Norwood  Cole,  Mr.  Yvillard  Bill,  and 
Mr.  Walter  Roberts. 

PL..se  step  forward. 

Mr.  Coi  e.  Thank  you.  .Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Bill  will  make  our 

statement.  ' 

Mr.  Daxtels.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  BiJl- 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILLARD  BILL,  DIRECTOR  OF  MDTA,  SKAGIT  VAL- 
LEY COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  MOUNT  VERNON,  WASH*,  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  DR*  NORWOOD  COLE,  PRESIDENT,  AND  WALTER 

ROBERTS,  ASSOCIATE  DEAN  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Bill.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  an 
honor  to  testify  today  before  this  committee  on  behalf  of  five  Indian 
oroups.  These  groups  are  the  Tulalip,  Swinomisli,  Upper  Skagit, 
Lummi,  and  Nooksack.  The  program  is  being  operated  on  the  Tulalip, 
Swinomish,  and  Lummi  Indian  Reservations.  This  program  is  Indian 
oriented  and  that  is  why  I was  considered  for  appointment  as  director. 
I am  a Duwamish,  Mucklcshoot  Indian  and  a schoolteacher  of  S years 
experience.  In  the  program  we  are  attempting  to  hire  Indians  where- 
ever  possible  in  profesional  or  paraprofessional  positions.  In  my  re- 
port today  I will  describe  the  project  in  hopes  that  from  the  description 
you  may  gather  ideas  that  may  be  pertinent  t-o  pending  legislation. 
v Skagit  Valiev  Community  College  is  the  local  sponsoring  agency. 
The  program  falls  under  the  department  of  vocational  education 
which  is  headed  bv  Walt  Roberts.  Today  I am  reporting  on  behalf 
of  Dr.  Norwood  M.  Cole,  president  of  Skagit  Valley  Community 
College.  I want  to  add  at  this  point  a very  important  fact.  It  took 
a good  deal  of  courage  for  the  college  to  undertake  the  sponsoring  of 
this  project.  To  quote  a line  from  the  application : 

Training  facilities  on  any  of  the  three  reservations  are  very  inadequate.  Each 
reservation  has  tribal  buildings  that  may  be  used  if  renovated  to  fit  the  particular 
goals  of  a portion  of  the  program. 

Another  line  reads: 

Most  of  fthe  renovation  of  buildings  will  be  -done  by  the  students  in  the  huilaing 
maintenance  program  as  a part  of  the  laboratory  experience  directly  related  to 
the  training  section  outline.  All  work  will  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  a 
qualified  instructor. 

The  decision  had  to  be  made  whether  to  hold  classes  on  the  reserva- 
tion or  on  the  school  campus.  I believe  that  it  wa?-  the  right  decision  to 
teach  classes  on  the  reservation.  The  tribal  leaders  have  stated  that 
mort  of  the  students  would  not  have  attended  if  classes  had  been 
taught  on  the  Skagit  Valley  campus. 

On  December  8,  1969,  we  began  the  building  man  maintenance  pro- 
gram with  five  students  in  each  class.  We  brought  in  more  students  as 
we  were  able  to  provide  better  facilities.  The  class  has  had  to  have  a 
large  number  of  laboratory  hours  because  they  were  charged  with 
providing  facilities  for  the  other  classes. 

Then  we  break  it  down  here  into  the  three  schools,  the  square  footage 
for  each  school  and  the  purpose  of  remodeling  these  buildings.  For 
example,  on  the  Lummi  School  the  main  floor  provides  three  class- 
rooms, office  occupation,  and  the  garage  provides  the  garage  facilities 
for  us.  This  was  the  former  garage  for  the  Columbia  Day  School  and 
we  were  using  such  facilities  which  existed  before  the  school  gym 
burned  to  the  ground,  so  this  is  going  to  be  a part  of  our  program. 

At  the  Tulalip  School,  the  tribal  Headquarters,  we  are  remodeling 
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that  and  we  were  using  about  three  different  buildings  for  classrooms 

here.  They  are  mentioned  here.  . , a 

The  “Webb”  shed,  that  was  used  in  former  days  by  Swinomish 
fishermen  to  store  their  nets  and  was  going  to  be  t0™£0^?; • d 

it  to  our  school  location  and  we  are  remodeling  it  for  the  garage. 

The  health  occupations  unit  begun  January 
Reservation.  The  teacher,  a Dunum  Indian,  is  a.n  L.P.R.  We  also  have 
an  R 1ST  who  is  a regular  member  of  the  Skagit  \ alley  Cbllege  staff. 
The  program  is  designed  to  train  the  women  for  nurses  aide  positions. 
Another  important  factor  that  we  hope  will  come  out  of  the  Program 
is  better  health  care  of  these  individual  Indian  women  and  their 

The  office  occupations  classes  began.  F ebruary  9,  1970.  This  has  also 
proven  to  be  a much  needed  class  not  only  for  the  trainee  but  for  the 
tribes  as  well.  The  tribes  are  able  to  use  the  trainees  m on-the  job  type 
training  in  the  community  action  program  offices,  tribal  offices,  and 
in  tribal  functions.  There  has  been  a marked  improvement  in  this  class. 

The  mechanical  cluster  began  March  2,  1970.  This  class  also  has 
a number  of  ancillary  benefits  other  than  teaching  the  trainees  to  re- 
pair engines.  Our  classes  will  at  least  be  able  to  repair  the  cars  of  the 
trainees5  to  a point  where  the  trainee  will  be  able  to  get  to  work.  We 
feel  this  service  will  encourage  the  trainee  to  habitually  maintain  ins 
car  so  that  he  can  be  relied  upon  to  get  to  work  every  day  at  starting 


We  also  repair  tribal  vehicles  to  further  strengthen  the  tribal  struc- 
ture and  help  the  tribe  to  provide  services  to  the  reservation  popula- 
tion that  otherwise  might  not  be  provided.  This  also  provides  the 
trainees  with  vehicles  and  parts  to  w0rk  that  do  not  cut  into  the  pro- 
gram funds.  We  also  ask  any  person  or  agency  to  make  out  a work 
requisition  to  present  to  the  teacher  prior  to  the  teacher  assigning  a 

trainee  to  laboratory  experience. 

Our  basic  education  teachers  have  a responsibility  of  teaching  the 
trainees  for  a period  of  2 hours  per  day.  The  teacher  must  keep  two 
o-oab  in  mind : (1)  The  GED  is  a need  for  many  of  our  trainees  We 
have  books  on  how  to  study  for  the  GED  and  the  teachers  are  teaching 
with  the  thought  that  our  trainees  will  be  taking  the  exam.  We  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  Skagit  Valley  College  counselor  to  test  for 
the  GED  on  each  individual  reservation.  (2)  The  teachers  are  making 
instruction  as  relative  to  everyday  living  as  they  can.  We  feci  that  we 
need  to  teach  in  areas,  interest  rates  or  loans  for  example,  that  will  be 
practical  rather  than  deal  in  theory.  We  have  had  a number  of  evening 
insmvice  workshops  provided  by  Kay  Pruiett,  director  of  extension 
courses  at  Skagit  Valley  College-  The  workshops  have  covered:  (a, 
audiovisual  facilities,  (&)  library  services,  (c)  philosopny,  (d)  teach- 
in<r  technioues,  (#)  GED  and  other  basic  education  materials  and.  other 
related,  niater^ab 

We  have  used  the  metropolitan  achievement  test  March  27  on  the 
Swinomish  Reservation  to  test  for  giade  level.  If  this  test  proves  satis- 
factory, we  will  use  it  on  the  other  reservations.  We  also  have  the 
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option  of  using  the  GATE  and.  exams  at  the  disposal  of  employment 

security.  . . 1 

The  trainee's  first  step  in  entering  our  program  is  to  visit  ins  local 
employment  security  office  in  Everett,  Mount  V emon,  or  13 e 11  m gh am . 
The  Washington  State  Employment  Security  Department  then  does 
the  referral  to  the  local  reservation  school.  The  local  office  also  assists 
our  teachers  in  making  out  the  weekly  training  allowance  form.  Ihe 
local  office  will  also  test  the  trainees  and  do  the  job  development.  They 
have  also  provided  help  in  filing  out  the  MA.-102,  which  is  the  termina- 
tion or  transfer  form.  As  our  staff  becomes  more  familiar  with  the 
forms,  we  will  become  more  proficient.  Employment  security  has  been 
of  great  help  to  our  program  and  we  appreciate  their  cooperation. 

The  Indian  advisory  committee,  11  members,  has  a kev  role  in  the 
success  of  this  program.  The  committee  is  composed  of  11  Indians 
and  represent  the  Indians  that  the  program  serves.  They  offer  their 
advice  on  the  policy  that  the  program  should  follow.  These  are  some  of 
the  suggestions  that  they  have  made:  (1)  An  8-hour  training  day  to 
be  relative  to  the  employment  day,  (2)  arriving  on  time  every  day  for 
training,  (3)  safety  training  on  the  job,  (4)  punishment  for  drinking 
during  the  training,  and  (5)  an  insistence  on  trainees  taking  pride  in 
t hemsel  ves 

Despite  many  handicaps,  we  have  had  an  attendance  record  of  about 
90  percent.  It  has  been  amazing  to  me  that  we  have  had  that  high  a 
percentage.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  (&)  the  classes  are  held  on  t e 
reservation,  and  (&)  the  advisory  committee  plays  a big  role  in  trainee 
enrollment,  conduct,  attendance,  and  termination.  We  feel  that  for  the 
program  to  succeed,  the  advisory  committee  must  be  kept  informed  by 
letter  and  also  by  dav  to  day  contact  about  the  total  program.  To  the 
decree  that  the  Indian  advisory  committee  participates  m the  pro- 
gram, to  that  degree  the  program  will  be  a success. 

Other  pertinent  data:  (1)  The  National  Opinion  Research  Center 
is  usino-  the  ABLE  in  testing  all  trainees  at  the  Tulalip  school.  This 
is  a program  that  extends  over  a period  of  2^  years  to  test  the  benefits 
of  MDTA  training.  Tulalip  falls  within  the  urban  area.  (2)  We  have 
been  able  to  provide  day  care  at  Lummi  through  our  health  occupa- 
tions class.  This  has  been  a necessity,  particularly  in  Wght  of  the 
pev  week  training  allowance.  If  a female  trainee  has  to  pay  for  day 
care  out  of  her  allowance,  it  leaves  her  very  little  money  to  pay  her 
bills.  Some  of  this  day  care  training  that  these  women  received  was 
not  good.  (3)  Tulalip  made  a significant  step  by  having  a meeting  on 
the  reservation  of  their  adjacent  Marysville  school  district  superin-* 
tendent  and  all  principals.  I was  able  to  sit  in  on  this  meeting  and  I 
related  to  them  that  I was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tors would  attend  such  a meetmg  at  tribal  headquarters.  (4)  On  April 
6,  1970,  all  superintendents  of  Island  and  Skagit  Counties  will  meet 

at  our  Swinomish  school.  . _ . . , , 

We  have  a list  of  agencies  here  which  is  not  complete  which  we  have 
contacted  and  we  will  contact  in  the  future  as  far  as  helpmg  us  m our 
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program  there.  As  to  the  future  years,  I won't  go  into  those  because 
each  of  those  would  be  quite  a case  in  itself,  particularly  number  (3,/- 

Agencies  contacted*.  (<2)  Employment  Security,  concerning  trainees 
MDTA  training  allowance  and  advances:  (&)  Public  Assistance,  con- 
cerning food  stamps,  child  care  services ; (c)  w asliington  State  Parole, 
reo-arding  two  of  our  trainees  who  are  on  parole ; (a)  Salvation  Army , 
concerning  emergency  help  for  trainees:  (e)  Western  Washington 
State  College,  regarding  New  Careers  testing;  (/)  American  Region, 
assistance  for  a trainee  who  is  a veteran;  (g)  Whatcom  Foundation, 
Inc.,  application  for  financial  assistance  for  housing  for  a trainee ; (/i) 
Bellingham  Technical  School,  one  trainee  was  enrolled;  (y) i Bimimi 
Heal tli  Clinics  referral  of  trainees  in  need  of  medical  care;  (^)  BIAj 
regarding  training  information:  (k)  School  principals  (Tulalip)  ; 
(l)  Karman Center  (drugs). 

The  flexibility  of  Skagit  Valley  College  m handling  tins  program 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  college  was  able  to  recognize  the  de- 
ficiency of  Indian  education  because  of  the  fact  that  Swmomish  was 
the  teaching  responsibility  of  Skagit  Valley  College  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning* of  the  program.  However,  by  offering  the  classes  in  the  familiar 
settmo-  of  the  reservation,  we  can  enroll  a larger  number  of  trainees 
it  is  our  desire  that  any  program  wishing  to  deal  with  employment 
training  of  Indians  consider  the  flexibility  of  Skagit  Valley  College, 
training  on  the  reservation  and  consultation  with  an  Indian  advisory 


group.  ,,  , , 

Recommendations:  (1)  Many  programs  have  been  attempted  on 
our  reservations  that  were  of  a short  duration.  I would  encourage  that 
some  mechanism  be  found  to  fund  MDTA  or  other  training  program 
for  over  the  present  1-year  period.  Our  greatest  danger  is  not  a 
failure  in  training  employable  Indians,  but  to  once  again  disillusion 
the  Indian  by  starting  a program,  offering  hope,  and  then  withdraw- 
ing the  program ; (2)  the  relationship  between  Employment  Security 
and  Skagit  Valley  Community  College  has  been  a good  one  and  I 
would  recommend  that  this  relationship  as  it  exists  in  our  M_D1A 
program  be  continued;  (3)  the  employment  and  edxication  problems 
on  reservations  are  unique  and  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  our  belief 
that  local  people  and  local  agencies  are  best  equipped  to  deal  with 
these  unique  problems.  A community  college,  such  as  Skagit  Valley, 
is  able,  because  of  its  contact  with  the  reservation,  to  understand  and 
deal  more  effectively  than  a regional  office:  and  (4)  the  reservations 
are  in  a rural  area~and  this  fact  again  points  up  the  importance  of 
consulting  with  local  Indian,  educational,  and  employment  resources. 

To  quote  from  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer : 

\o  buttoned  down  zealot,  fresh  off  a jet  from  Washington  and  to  the  big 
city  bom,  skipped  onto  the  reservation  this  time  with  a head  and  bnecase 
chocked  with  idea  s for  improving  the  Indians’  lot. 

The  Indians  participated  in  the  planning  of  every  step  along  the  way  with 
Skagit  Valley  school  officials  and,  in  tne  doing  of  it,  got  a training  program 
tailored  to  reservation  needs. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 
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APPENDIX  I.— REPORT  OF  LABOR  FORCE:  (X)  MARCH— TULAUp  RESERVATION,  WASHINGTON,  1970 


Total 

Male 

Fe.nale 

A.  Total  resident  Indian  population  (b  plusc) 

535 

273 

2S2 

b.  Within  the  reservation 

c.  Adjacent  to  reservation 

475 

60 

242 

31 

233 

29 

d.  Total  under  16  years  of  age  included  on  line  “a"- 

235 

119 

ns 

RESIDENT  INDIAN  POPULATION  OF  WORKING  AGE  (16  YEARS  OLD 
AND  OVER) 

E Total  16  years  and  over  (a  minus  d) 

300 

154 

146 

f.  16  to  19 

g.  20  to  24 

h.  25  to  34 

i.  35  to  44 - 

k.  65  years  and  over. - 

69 

60 

45 

38 

64 

24 

36 

31 

23 

19 

30 

10 

33 
29 
22 
19 

34 
14 

M.  Notin  labor  force  <16  years  and  over),  total  (n  piuso  plus  p plusq)_.„ 

129 

59 

70 

n.  Students  (16  years  and  over,  including  those  away  at  school). 

o.  Men,  physically  or  mentally  disabled,  retired,  institutionalized, 

etc - - - - 

p.  Women  for  whcm  no  child-care  substitutes  are  available- . . 

q.  Women,  housewives,  physically  or  mentally  disabled,  insti- 

tutionalized,  etc - 

44 

40 

22  

23  .... 

19 

40  .... 

25 

22 

23 

R.  Available  labor  force  (16  years  and  over)(e  minus  m)_. 

S.  Employed,  total  (t  plus  u)___ 

171 

98 

95 

67 

76 

31 

t Permanent  (more  than  12  months) - 

u.  Temporary  (including  persons  away  on  seasonal  work) 

39 

59 

24 

43 

15 

16 

V.  Unemployed  (r  minus  s). 

w.  Of  these,  persons  actively  seeking  work 

73 

19 

28 

16 

45 

3 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bill. 

Would  either  you,  Dr.  Cole  or  Mr.  Roberts,  have  anything  that  you 
would  like  to  add  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Congressman  Meeds,  of  course,  you  were  in  on  the  early 
planning  of  this  project.  Mr.  Roberts  was  the  person  who  worked  very 
hard,  very  diligently  over  almost  a year  s time  in  the  preparation  of 
this  program.  The  point  is,  I think,  in  most  areas  of  education  one  has 
to  decide  what  kind  of  priorities  one  does  want  to  expend  the  avail- 
able resources  on.  TTe  felt  in  tne  case  of  our  Indians  that  there  had 
been  too  much  paternalism  for  hundreds  of  years  now  and  we  should 
go  to  them  for  advice.  I think  you  were  in  on  a meeting  one  nmht, 
which  was  the  most  thrilling  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me,  when 
one  of  the  participants  said  for  the  first  time,  “Somebody  has  come 
to  us  and  asked  us  what  we  want.75  That  has  been  the  attitude  under 
which  this  program  was  developed. 

Walt  worked  on  this  most  of  last  year  in  the  development  of  this 
along  with  the  others  and  there  is  no  telling  how  much  money  Skagit 
Valley  College  expended  in  its  program  without  any  kind  of  help, 
without  any  planning,  and  I would  like  for  Walt  to  explain  a little  bit 
of  the  planning  in  just  a moment. 

One  other  thing  that  I would  emphasize  here  *md  that  is  rural  areas 
do  have  problems  just  as  much  as  The  city  areas  and  I would  disagree 
with  the  Honorable  Mayor  when  he  said  all  problems  are  in  the  cities. 
They  are  not.  The  same  conditions  exist.  We  have  our  poor,  we  have 
our  minorities.  We  do  have  a little  more  time  to  do  some  planning. 
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But  if  the  big  cities  had  done  some  of  this  planning  and  used  some  of 
their  resources  wisely,  maybe  some  of  the  problems  would  have  been 

solved  long  before  this.  _ 

So,  I would  close  by  saying  it  is  important  for  us  to  have  local  selt- 
determination.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I would  also  recommend  that 
we  do  have  a coordinated  effort. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Cole. 

Walt? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Congressman.  _ 

I think  I?d  just  like  to  say  that  I wish  in  the  formation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  bills  which  you  are  presenting  that  you  would  take  a very 
close  look  at  the  implications  of  putting  the  responsibility  into  one 
agency.  T tliipk  if  you  digest  the  report  Mr.  Bill  made  very  closely, 
you  will  find  this  is  an  educational  venture  with  labor  as  the  support- 
ing element. 

I am  not  going  to  try  to  take  anything  away  from  the  responsibility 
of  labor  inwall  of  these  determinations,  but  I would  like  to  say  that 
I would  hope  that  HEW  would  have  a very  strong  voice  in  any  bills 
that  vou  might  put  before  Congress. 

In" the  formation  of  this  program  and  in  the  development,  I think 
that  education  needs  a strong  voice.  I know  that  Skagit  \ alley  College 
put  itself  out  on  a limb.  We  made  decisions  that  I think  in  this  case 
only  education  can  make.  I think  this  came  from  years  of  experience 
working  with  groups  such  as  the  Indians.  Pm  not  saying  that  labor 
might  not  have  the  perception  to  do  the  job  we  did.  They  are  doing  it 
and  we  need  them  very  badly.  But  I am  not  too  sure  in  the  rural  areas. 
I think  you  can  call  the  State  of  Washington,  in  general,  a rural  area 
and  it  needs  to  have  a strong  voice  in  education.  I think  labor  is  very 
effective  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  but  I would  say  in  the  rural  areas 
their  education  system  lias  the  flexibility,  it  has  the  know-how.  it.  has 
the  perceptibility  to  implement  some  of  the  programs  that  are  unique 
in  nature.  I thmk  many  of  us  have  the  ability  to  implement  such 


Thank  you. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you  very  much,  Walt,  and 


I have  a couple  of  brief  questions.  I will  direct  this  question  to  you, 
Mr.  Bill.  I have  had  several  letters  since  the  inception  of  our  hearings 
on  manpower  bills  from  Indians  entreating  us  not  to  place  the  respon- 
aibilitv  for  manpower  programs  on  a State  basis  but  to  retain  the  juris- 
diction in  the  Federal  Government  for  manpower  programs.  I know 
that  is  a very  general  statement,  but  I got  the  definite  impression  f 1 om 
many  of  these  letters  that  the  Indians  who  were  speaking  for  their 
tribes  because,  they  were  directed  from  tribal  councils  were  very  appre- 
hensive about  dealing  with  the  State  governments  under  winch  they 
found  themselves.  Could  you  comment  on  that  and  give  us  a.iy  insight 
that  perhaps  we  could  use  in  this  legislation,  Mr.  Bill  ? 

Mr.  TYtt.t,  First,  I would  have  to  know  which  Indians.  There  are  as 
many  varied  Indian  opinions  as  there  are  varied  other  opinions.  I 
would  have  to  know  who  those  Indians  were,  ?s  o.  1. 
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Xo.  2.  I can  only  speak  for  the  five  reservation  groups  and  particu- 
larly for  the  three  where  we  are  holding  our  schools  in,  and  we  work 
on  a day-to-day  basis  with  them.  I have  their  advice  and  it  is  their 
advice  upon  which  this  program  is  working,  that  it  is  effectn  e and  that 
the  trainees  are  taking  tremendous  pride  in  themselves.  This  is  not 
something  that  these  people  take  casually  because  we  are  dealing  with 
trainees  who  have  had  records  of  unemployment  and  we  know  why. 
They  don't  get  to  work  on  time.  They  come  to  work  not  in  condition 
to  work.  They  don't  stay  on  the  job.  They  stay  a week  and  Quit.  The\ 
wind  up  in  prison.  So,  I know  the  reasons  and  that  is  not  a casual  state- 
ment. This  group  says  this  program  works  and  they  do  not  mind  the 
jurisdiction  it  is  unaer  right  now.  They  are  in  favor  of  it  because  it 

is  working.  . . 

So,  speaking  for  those  three  tribal  councils,  if  I can  do  that,  1 would 
say  that  we  would  differ  with  those  Indian  letters  you  have  received. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you. 

As  I recall  now.  the  funding  for  this  program,  the  overall  program, 
is  coming  through  the  Department  of  Labor ; is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meeds.  How  much  funding  do  you  have  for  the  present  year 
under  which  you  are  operating  ? 

Mr.  Bill.  A total  funding  of  $708,000. 

Mr.  Meeds.  How  many  Indian  people  do  you  have  in  training  at 


the  prsent  time  ? 

Mr.  Bill.  Approximately  130.  . __  ^ , 

Mr.  Meeds.  All  of  this  is  being  directed  through  Skagit  valley  Col- 
lege ; is  it  not  ? . . ^ 

Mr.  Bill.  Yes;  the  training  is  provided  by  Skagit  valley  Com- 
munity College  along  with  referral. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Is  this  the  type  of  admonition,  Walt,  that  we  have  from 
you,  that  you  want  to  keep  HEW  in  it?  Is  this  what  you  are  saying? 
Arc  vou  talking  about  local  educational  agencies? 

Mr.  Roberts^  I am  saying  that  we  should  take  a very  close  look  at 
a cooperative  venture  that  would  put  both  labor  and  HEW  on  an  equal 
level.  Perhaps  what  we  need  at  the  national  level  is,  and  I hate  to  say 
“super  agency,"  something  that  would  be  responsible,  a board,  if  you 
so  desire,  that  would  be  responsible  to  see  if  it  is  labor,  HET\  or  both 
that  would  do  the  job  at  the  national  level  and  see  if  there  are  multi- 
agencies which  have  to  be  involved  in  this  kind  of  thing  and  that  they 
are  utilized. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Steiger?.  ... 

Mr.  Steiger.  Chairman  Meeds,  I listened  with  great  interest  and  1 
must  say  that  I am  pleased  to  know  the  kind  of  work  you  ha  ve  done. 

Since'you  raised  the  uuestion,  Mr.  Bill,  about  number  ( j ) , the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  you  said  that  is  a case  history  in  itself,  I would  be 
fascinated  to  know  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Bill.  Well  officially  I am  going  to  make  our  first  presentation 
to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  next  Tuesday  in  Portland,  Oreg.  There 
is  a regional  meeting  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  superintendents. 
Again,  it  is  on  the  advice  of  the  committee  that  I go  to  them  and  tell 
them  about  our  program  and  seek  cooperation  without  being  abrasive. 
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This  will  be  a chore,  but  they  tell  me  it  can  be  done.  So,  here  again  I 
am  following  their  thinking.  We  can  see  many  ways  in  which  they  can 
help. 

For  example,  our  program  is  termed  prevocational.  These  trainees 
could  do  this  at  Sakagit  or  wherever. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Bellingham? 

Mr.  Bite.  Yes,  Bellingham. 

If  the  Bureau  would^  fund  those  Indians  to  attend  those  schools, 
we  could  make  a real  breakthrough.  Again,  they  would  not  have  to  re- 
locate the  trainees:  they  would  not  have  to  be  relocated  from  the 
reservation  to  a rural  area  or  urban  area.  They  could  stay  home  and  go 
to  a school  rather  than  going  to  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Los  Angeles  or  some 
other  area.  We  are  going  to  make  a big  pitch  for  that  and  hope  that  in 
this  way  this  will  be  one  of  the  ways  in  which  they  will  help  our 
program. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I will  watch  that  with  great  interest. 

Mr.  Cole.  May  I comment  ? 

Mr.  Steiger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cole.  I have  looked  with  some  interest  concerning  this  par- 
ticular subject  and  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  real  problems  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  I know  they  have  been  castigated  from 
time  to  time  and  I have  been  one  who  did  so  and  I think  they  needed  it, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  attitude  with  which  they  have  worked  with 
the  Indians.  They  have  not  worked  with  them,  in  most  cases,  but 
they  have  provided  a paternal  attitude.  In  their  programs  they  sav, 
“We  are  giving  this  to  you,''  and  I think  this  is  a real  problem  in 
dealing  with  any  kind  of  groups.  You  cannot  go  to  them  and  tell 
them  this  is  what  is  good  for  them.  You  have  to  point  out  that  you  are 
there  to  work  with  them  and  find  out  what  they  need.  A great  deal  of 
the  background  in  thzt  particular  program  we  are  talking  about  here 
comes  as  a result  of  friendship  that  a number  of  us  have  had  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Indian  gr  >ups.  It  wasn't  until  about  5 years  ag*? 
when  I became  president  of  Skagit  Valiev  College  that  I could  do  much 
about  it.  After  that  we  began  to  go  and  work  with  these  people. 

For  instance,  we  went  out  and  had  a great  deal  of  conversation 
with  the  tribal  leaders  in  attempting  to  find  out  what  we  could  do  for 
them  and  with  them  and  one  of  the  first  programs  we  did  was  to  offer 
a course  in  the  repair  of  small  motors  because  the  Swinomisli  are  con- 
cerned principally  with  fishing.  It  is  a big  part  of  their  economy.  So, 
what  they  did  was  to  clean  out  an  old  oyster  shed  and  we  took  an 
instructor,  equipment,  and  so  forth  out  there  :ind  that  was  the  be- 
ginning. We  wanted  to  start  with  some  program  that  would  be  suc- 
cess s ful  and  from  that  we  offered  others. 

I might  add  the  community  colleges  in  the  State  of  Washington 
have  to  charge  a tuition.  Well,  it  was  not  available.  The  tuition  was 
unavailable  to  these  people,  so  we  financed  it  out  of  our  regular  college 
budget.  This  goes  back  to  my  earlier  remarks.  If  you  are  willing  to 
put  your  money  where  your  commitment  is,  a lot  of  this  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I must  say  that  I was  pleased  by  Mr.  Roberts’  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  not  all  the  problems  in  this  country  exist  in  one 
area  of  the  country  or  in  one  specific  locality. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  appearing.  We  appreciate 
your  testimony.  . 

The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Lou  Steward,  educational  director, 
W ashingt on  State  Labor  Council , Seattle,  W ash. 

Mr.  Stewart,  it  is  a pleasure  to  welcome  you  before  this  committee. 
You  have  been  before  four  other  committees  of  this  Congress  and  it 
is  always  a pleasure  to  have  your  advice.  w 

Please  proceed.  You  may  read  your  statement  or  summarize.  If 
you  prefer  the  latter,  your  entire  statement  will  be  made  a part  of 
the  record. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Thank  you. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  don’t  mind,  I would  prefer  to  read  it.  I think  I 
can  cover  more  ground  in  less  time.  You  have  a long  hearing  day  be- 
hind you  and  more  yet  to  come. 

For  the  record,  my  name  is  Lewis  0.  Stewart.  I am  the  educational 
director,  Washington  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

First,  I want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  holding  this  Seattle  hear- 
ing so  that  we  can  contribute  our  local  views  to  the  national  legisla- 
tive process  and  especially  so  since  I have  learned  that  you  could 
have  been  enjoying  a week’s  Easter  vacation.  We  are  grateful  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEWIS  0.  STEWART,  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTOR, 
WASHINGTON  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Mr.  Stewart.  President  Davis  wanted  very  much  to  come  and  tes- 
tifv  todav.  However,  he  was  already  committed  to  a meeting  of  the 
Conservation  Congress  being  held  in  Wenatchee.  He  sends  h.s  re- 
spects and  best  wishes. 

I want  also  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the  approval  of  the 
Wasmngton  State  Labor  Council  to  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  for  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968- 
The  state  labor  council  by  convention  action  in  1968  formally  and 
unanimously  endorsed  that  legislation  and  applauded  our  own  Con- 
gressman, Iiloy d Meeds,  for  his  role. 

I am  grateful  to  you  this  morning,  Congressman  Steiger,  for  saying 
that  Lloyd  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  single  Congress- 
man to  that  bill.  Mr.  Steiger,  I thank  you  for  that  statement.  ^ 

We  have  compared  the  three  bills  considered  here  today.  As  is  often 
the  case  where  thi  ee  persons,  or  groups  of  persons,  write  legislation 
in  response  to  a critically  urgent  need,  each  of  the  three  bills  has  com- 
mendable features.  However,  we  believe  that  the  bill  which  responds 
to  the  most  pressing  problem  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  the  O’Hara 
bill.  The  Meeds  biil  is  o ne  which  I hadn’t  seen  nor  did  x know  about. 

Mr.  Meeds.  It  is  the  same  as  the  O’Hara  bill. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Privately  I will  give  you  the  same  message,  Con- 
gressman Meeds. 

The  single  most  crucial  problem  in  Washington  is  unemployment. 
According  to  the  latest  available  data,  we  have  almost  ^0,000  persons 
who  wer*T  previously  employed  and  are  now  unemployed.  The  “cov- 
ered” unemployment  rate  jumped  from  4.5  percent  in  March  1969, 
to  7.9  percent,  reported  as  of  March  25,  1970,  and,  as  you  heard  this 
morning,  it  was  8.3  percent  very  recently. 
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We  have  unemployment  rates  of  18  percent  in  two  employment  se- 
curity department  districts,  with  over  14  percent  reported  by  the  Ana- 
cortes  office  in  Congressman  Meeds’  district,  and  I am  sure  that  you 
are  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Meeds.  I surely  am. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Total  unemployment  was  estimated  to  be  97,100  or 
7.1  percent  of  the  labor  force.  _ 

Much  of  tliis  unemployment,  of  course,  is  based  on  the  cutback  by 
the  Boeing  Co.  The  State  department  of  employment  security  showed 
another  decline  of  5,300  persons  employed  m the  aerospace  industry 
from  mid-February  to  mid-March  1970. 

In  addition  to  the  cutbacks  at  Boeing,  the  building  and  construction 
trades  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  freezes  on  capital  construction  ordered 
both  bv  President  2fixon  and  by  Governor  Evans.  Just  one  example, 
and  I could  cite  many,  believe  me,  during  February  and  March  of  1970, 
out  of  650  structural  iron  workers  in  Seattle,  from  220  to  250  have 
been  out  of  work. 

Yesterday  we  were  conducting  a legislative  workshop  over  in  Pasco. 
I complimented  the- people  there,  there  were  so  many  building  and 
construction  tradesmen  present.  I was  somewhat  dismayed  when  I 
learned  that  they  'ould  rather  have  been  working  anu  earning  a 
living  than  being  in  my  workshop. 

This  administration,  under  the  guise  of  alleviating  the  inflationary 
spiral  by  raising  interest  rates,  has  caused  severe  cutbacks  in  the  home- 
building  industry.  I hope  you  realize  J.T  ^ raise  in  interest  rates  last 
year  alone  will  cost  more  in  a 30-year  payoff  on  a home  or  office  build- 
ing than  the  total  labor  cost  that  went  into  that  building  and  that  is  the 
increase  in  labor,  the  increase  in  interest,  and  nor  the  total  interest. 

Please  do  not  dismiss  my  picture  of  our  unemployment  rates  as 
being  only  temporary.  To  be  sure,  we  pray  that  these  extreme  rates 
will  improve.  But  Washington  is  and  has  been  a high  “covered  un- 
enmloyment”  State,  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 

The  insured  unemployment  rate  for  the  United  States  is  1964  was 
3.7  percent,  for  Washington  State  it  was  6.6  percent,  with  Washington 
ranking  second;  for  the  United  States  in  1965  it  was  2.9  percent,  for 
Washington  State  it  was  4.8  percent,  with  Washington  ranking  third; 
for  the  United  States  in  1966  it  was  2.2  percent,  for  Washington  State 
it  was  3 percent,  with  Washington  ranking  eleventh;  for  the  United 
States  in  1967  it  was  2.4  percent,  for  Washington  State  it  was  3.3  per- 
cent, with  Washington  rank:  -g  sixth;  for  the  United  States  in  1968 
it  was  2.2  percent,  for  Washington  State  it  was  3.2  percent,  with 
Washington  ranking  sixth;  and  the  5-vear  average  for  the  United 
States  is  2.7  percent,  for  Washington  "State  it  is  4.2  percent,  with 
Washington,  ranking  third. 

]STow,  my  purpose  in  stressing  the  unemployment  picture  in  a hearing 
on  these  manpower  bills  are  twofold,  first,  the  O’Hara  bill,  H.R.  11620, 
and  the  Meeds  bill,  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  bpls  which  has  public 
service  employment  as  a component  part  of  the  bill.  We  are  not  advo- 
cating public  "service  employment  as  sort  of  a necessity.  However,  as  a 
last  resort,  if  people  cannot  work  in  private  industry,  vre  think  public 
service  employment  is  tho  answer.  * 
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It  is  one  thing  for  government,  whether  local,  State,  or  Federal,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  training  of  persons  so  that  the} 
may  become  self-sustaining.  It  is  something  else  again  to  see  that  those 
persons,  so  trained,  can  actually  go  to  work  and  apply  their  new  skills. 
If  they  must  compete  for  jobs  with  unemployed  persons,  who  have 
previously  been  employed  and  are  now  looking  for  work,  they  have 
very  little  chance,  if  any,  of  actually  getting  jobs.  You  cannot  expect 
a businessman  to  look  favorably  upon  a new  applicant  for  vor'  Y* 
there  is  an  experienced  man  with  a good  work  record  right  behind 
him.  If  a previously  unemployed  man  undertakes  training  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a fob  and  then,  after  his  training,  he  still  can  t go  to 
work,  the  result  is  even  more  tragic  than  his  original  situation.  The 
O Tiara  bill  is  the  only  one  of  these  three  bills  which  even  attempts  to 
contemplate  some  degree  of  assurance  that  work  experience  will  follow 

training.  . . . , , 

I might  sav  at  this  point,  Congressman  Steiger,  that  one  of  the  best 
features,  I tliink,  of  vour  bill  is  that  you  require  that  the  State  plan 
include  the  State  plan  for  putting  people,  to  work.  But,  again,  it  is 
only  a plan  and  dees  not  provide  assurance  of  employment  as  the 

O'Hara  bill  does,  in  our  view.  , . . , 

In  addition  to  competing  with  people  who  have  been  working  and 
are  now  unempk^ed,  many  of  them  who  are  unemployed  are  highly 
skilled  people  which  makes  it  even  tougher  for  the  newly  trained 
person  to  sec  his  on-the-job  experience.  . 

Second,  we  had  a purpose  in  stressing  the  cutoacks  at  Boeing  and 
in  the  building  and  construction  trades  here  in  Washington.  These 
kirds  of  layoffs  or  cutbacks  put  literally  thousands  of  persons,  who 
possess  fine  skills,  in  addition  to  just  being  previously  employed,  out 
of  work  and  in  ihe  job  market.  The  newly  trained  people  -would  not 
only  be  competing  with  previously  employed  persons  with  good  ^nrk 
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skilled,  underemployed  (intermittently  employed)  persons  whose 
skills  and  job  know-how  are  highly  adaptable  to  other  kinds  of  "work. 
This  situation  makes  it  doubly  difficult  for  the  newly  trained  entrant 
get  his  first  on-the-job  experiences. 

The  O’Hara  bill,  with  its  provisions  to  put  trainees  on  the  job,  even 
if  such  work  must  be  provided,  addresses  itself  to  the  single  toughest 
problem  facing  manpower  educators.  That  emphasis  alone  -would  cause 
us  to  support  tne  O’Hara  bill.  , . 

I would  like  to  point  out  after  I prepared  mv  statement  I f oumi  in 
yesterday’s  Post-Intelligencer  on  page  6 an  item  from  the  New  xork 
‘Times  that  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Emplovment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty,  “Questioned  the  policy  of  com- 
mitting money  for  job  training  when  there  might  not  to  jobs  for  the 
trainees.”  We  think  we  are  in  pretty  good  company  with  Senator 
Nelson  or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I?m  sure,  “vice  versa.” 

Mr.  Stewart.  No  comment. 

The  O Tiara  bill  provides  yet  another  solution  to  getting  the  newly 
trained  person  regular  employment.  Unlike  the  other  two  bills  being 
considered  here  today,  the  O'Hara  bill  also  provides  for  upgrading  the 
skills  of  underemployed  persons.  Again,  we  ask  how  effective  is  a man- 
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power  training  program  which  ados  entrants  to  an  already  ove 
loaded,  bottom  level,  lowest  skilled  category  of  work,  where  thousands 
of  persons  are  already  working  at  less  than  their  potential  capacities* 
The  O’Hara  bill  would  make  room  for  newly  trained  persons,  by  as- 
sistinor  other  persons  already  on  their  jobs,  but  potentially  eapab  e o 
doing  liiirher  levels  of  work,  to  move  up  their  career  ladders. 

Before.  I sum  up,  if  I may,  I should  like  to  comment  on  a couple  ot 
pieces  of  testimony  this  morning.  I should  like  to  point  out  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the.  conflicting  testimony  of  Mayor  W es  X.lilnian  and 
Mr  Ilemstad,  representing  the  Governor,  very  aptly  illustrates  the 
present,  let  alone  future,  cumbersome  coordination  of  the  conditions 
contemplated  in  the.  administration's  bills.  The  Meeds  and  O llara  bills 
cut  all  that  short  and  make  one  person,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  re- 
sponsible  for  manpower  training  programs.  In  the  administration 
bill  that  our  Governor  seems  to  favor  so  well,  the  plethora  oi 
additional  governmental  coordination  may  .create  some  employment 
itself  in  government  bureaus  or  bureaucracies,  but  that  won  t be  n 1 
the  persons  who  need  the  employment  the  most. 

1 invite  you  to  inspect  page  V of  the  Library  of  Congress  analysis 
of  October  1.  I960,  and  you  will  see  an  organizational  flow  chart  based 
on  the  administration  bill  that  would  take  at  least  3 years  to  set  in 

motion.  , 

I would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  programs  you  have  heard 
’about  this  morning,  the  very  excellent  program  going  on  up  m 
Snohomish  County  and  the  very  excellent  program  going  on  at 
Skagit  Valley  College,  could  be  carried  on  under  the  O'Hara  bill  and 
without  the  Secretary  of  Labor  having  to  get  concurrence  from  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  without  the  Governor  having  to  get  approval  from 
a local  administrator  or  vice  versa.  With  one  person,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  responsible  for  establishment  through  contractual  procedure 
either  with  public  or  private  agencies,  every  one  of  the  effective  schools 
in  the  State  of  Washington  could  be  used. 

I would  further  point,  out  tlmt  the  compelling  use  of  IIlMY  that  the 
educators  seem  to  ask  for  would  not  even  be  a subject  for  discussion 
here  today  if  the  educators  and  HEW  had  been  doing  their  business 
over  the  past  several  years,  and  we  question  why  they  have  to  be 
brought  into  the  act  at  all. 

We  appreciate— and  I am  still  referring  to  the  testimony  this 
morning— the  efforts  of  the  Governor  by  liis  Camps  executive  order, 
however  belated  it  is,  but  I should  like  to  point  out  that  less  than  2 
months  ago  the  legislature  in  the  State  of  Washington  at  the  personal 
request,  of  the  Governor  split  vocational  rehabilitation  away  from  the 
education  family  where  it  has  been  a job  training  agency  ever  since. 
Organized  labor  helped  to  set  it  up  in  19 W They  split  it  away  from 
vocational  education  and  moved  it  over  co  the  welfare  agencies.  Now 
we  need  an  executive  order  to  put  them  back  together  again  in  this 
Camps  program. 

The  O'Hara  bill  cuts  out  this  kind  of  arbitrary,  if  not  frivolous, 
administration  of  manpower  agencies  and  vests  the  administration 
and  responsibility  for  manpower  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  ^ 

As  far  as  the  requirement  of  the  State  plan  that  both  the  Steiger 
bill  and  administration  bill  contemplate,  let  me  cite,  Congressman 
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Meeds,  that,  it  has  been  now  almost  2 years  since  the  \ ocational 
ments  of  1968  went  through  the  Congress  and,  as  you  know  we  sup- 
ported that,  and  one  of  the  main  points  on  which  we  ba^d  oui  sup- 
port was  the  requirement  of  a State  plan  for  vocational  Ration 
Almost  2 years  have  gone  by  and  still  in  the  State  of  A aslnngton  \,e 
do  not  have  one  single  coordinated  comprehensive  State  plan  tor  \ oca- 
tional education  covering  both  federally  financed  and  ^tate  financtd 
education,  whether  in  the  common  schools  or  community  coheges  m 
the  vo-tec  institutions.  Now,  if  wc  have  to  have  a commehensn  c State 
plan  before  manpower  training  is  effective,  it  would  look  to  me  like 
at  least  3 years  and  maybe  more  before  we  were  qualified. 

In  sum',  then,  wc  urge  that  this  select  committee  do  recommend  to 
vour  parent  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  endorsement  of 
the  O Hava  bill  as  that  bill  which  truly  answers  the  problems  ot 
getting  manpower  trained,  getting  them  to  work  so  as  to  utilize  then 
training,  and  getting  undert rained  and  underemployed  manpower  a 
more  elective  portion  of  the  good  things  in  life.  , -v  • 

Finally,  we  want  to  comment  that  section  2 of  the  O Haia  b.li  is  one 
of  the  finest  statements  of  human  rights  to  be  published  m recent  years 
It  is  a statement  to  which  every  American  citizen  can  subscribe.  Ei  en 
the  most  reactionary,  antilabor  espouser  of  the  so-called  -Right,  to 
Work”  laws  must  be  hard  put  to  refuse  to  jom  with  .trade  unions  m 
supporting  the  philosophy  expressed  m section  2 in  its 
especially  the  declaration  m paragraph  (b),  and  I would  like  t 
read  it : 

,M  ,,  is  -ivithin  the  capability  of  the  United  States  to  provide  every  Amer- 
ican VhO  is  Tbte  and  willing  to  work,  full  opportunity,  within  the  framework 
of  a free  society,  to  prepare  himself  for  and  obtain  employment  at  the  liigl  j.st 
fevcVof  prX^vityf  responsibility,  and  remuneration  within  the  limits  of  his 
abilities. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  this  matter  ot 
critical  and  crucial  importance. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Titanic  you  very  much,  Lou. 

I was  particularly  impressed  with  one  thing  which  I thinic  you 
pointed  out  that  no  one  mentioned  this  morning  and  lam 
overlooked  it  in  previous  questions  because  I would  have  liked  to  have 
asked  other  witnesses  abouc,  it.  Y ou  say  the  O Hara  bill  makes  rooi 
newly  trained  persons  by  persons  already  on  then-jobs  but  potentially 
capable  of  doing  higher  level  work  moving  up  their  career  laadeir. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Upgrading ; that’s  right. 

Mr.  Meeds.  I have  to  agree  with  you  and  I want  you,  if  you  w ill,  to 
enlarge  on  it  a little  bit,  I have  to  agree  with  you  that  retraining  ancl 
upgrading  and  upward  mobility  is  a very  important  part  of  any  good 
manpower  training  bill  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  may  need  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  Manpower  Training  Act  bill, 
because  if  we  are  going  to  make  room  at  too  oottom  for  those  who 
have  no  skills,  we  are  going  to  have  to  move  those  who  have  capabili- 
ties of  acquiring  more  higher  skills  up  higher. 

Would  you  like  to  comment  on  liow  you  think  upward  mobility 

fits  into  the  total  picture,  Lou?  , „ 

]y£j>>  Stewart.  IV ell,  I could  comment,  Congressman,  both  generally 

and  specifically.  I don’t  really  know  what  you  want. 
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Evc-rv  oi-iipliic.  lire-  tha'  von  see  of  the  makeup  of  our  moor 
force  in  Hiese  United  States  shows  that  the  low-skilled  and  semi- 
skilled segments  of  employment,  decrease  year  bv  year  by  year,  and 
vct  this  is  the  precise,  place  where  most  entry  level  30b  training, 

employment  training,  is  aimed  for.  . . 

Now  if  the  low-skilled  or  semi-skilled  occupations  require  few r 
and  fewer  people,  and  this  is  where  our  training  is  preparing  people 
to  o-o  then  it  seems  logical  that  wo  have  to  get  some  of  the  people  out 
of  there  Ylso  besides  the  absolute  number  of  jobs,  this  is  the  very 
first  place  that,  people  are.  laid  off  and  put  out  of  the  labor  market 
]0n before  the  engineers  von  heard  about  this  morning  that  Boeing 
was  laving  off,  the  ordinary  helper  classifications  in  the  Boeing  plant, 
and  I cite  that  as  just  one  example  and  not  a whole  case. 

I don’t,  know  if  I have  answered  vour  question  or  not. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Yes,  yon  have.  . „ . . 

jifr.  SiT.KiEit.  You  also  stressed  the  necessity  of  vocational  educa- 
tional training.  I’ll  just  give  you  some  statistics  that  are  nretl\  close 
ro  accurate  because  I don’t  recall  exactly.  In  1008  wo  spent  about  2.1 
billion  dollars  in  job  training  programs  across  the  iMation,  the  fed- 
eral Government  did.  We  trained  over  1 million  people,  trained  or  re- 
trained over  1 million  people.  Judging  011  a 75  percent  30b  retention 
level  of  those  trainees  of  over  0 months,  it  would  he  somewhere 
around  975,000  people  who  were  trained  and  who  were  capable  ot 

assimilating  routine  jobs  over  these  6 months. 

' Dnrino-  the  same  period  of  time  900,000  young  people  dropped  out 
of  our  liigh  schools  and.  so.  with  the.  expenditure  of  $2.1  billion  we 
were  able  to  extricate  probably  900.000  to  975,000  people.  During  the 
same  period  of  time  the  900,000  people  who  were  dropping  out  ot  our 
liigh  schools,  many  of  these,  a good  share,  m fact,  will  enter  tlie  pool  oi 

emplovability.  . ..  . , . ,v 

Xow  what  role  can  vocational  education  play  starting  to  cut  at  the 
source  of  the  problem  here  rather  than  in  dealing  with  the  manifesta- 
tion and  the  ultimate  result  of  the  problem  ? 

'Mr  Stewart.  If  I may  answer  your  questions  by  using  an  example 
or  two,  I shall.  It  has  been  demonstrated  here  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington in  several  places,  over  in  the  tricities  and  just  south  of  Seattle 
and  the  common  school  districts  of  High  Line,  Federal  y\  ay,  and 
South  Central,  that  vocational  educational  programs  set,  up  to  allevi- 
ate the  dropout  program  to  give,  students  a program  to  which  they 
can  tie.  to  give  the  students  something  that  they  will  find  interest  in, 
these,  kids  not  only  stay  in  school  but,  lo  and  behold,  their  academic 
grades  pick  up.  I think  here  are  two  very  small  examples  of  what 
vocational  education,  per  se,  has  done  and  this  could  be  multiplied  by 
as  many  districts  as  there  are  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Lou,  very  much.  Again,  I appreciate  your 
being  here. 

Mr.  Steiger. 

Mr.  Stktgkr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I appreciate  very  much  your  testimony,  Mr.  Stewart.  What  has  been 
the  result  of  the  aftermath  of  the  confrontation  which  took  place  in 
Seattle  between  the  blacks  and  the  building  trades? 

Mr.  Stf.wart.  Wliat  has  been  the  result? 

Mr.  Steiger.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Stewart.  There  have  been  a number  of  results.  One,  I think 
some  of  the  unions  which,  I believe,  candidly  had  been  practicing*  some 
discrimination,  whether  knowingly  or  not,  have  now  been  alerted  to 
the  problem  and  are  now  more  actively  engaged  in  the  Operation  : Out- 
reach, an  AFL-CIO  and  Department  of  Labor  program  which  the 
State  Labor  Council  and  the  King  County  Central  Labor  Council 
both  endorsed  :i  years  ago  last  February.  The  one  or  two  unions  who 
were  resisting  that  operation  are  now  actively  participating  and,  bet- 
ter  yet,  making  it  go.  That  is  one  result. 

Second,  there  is  a court  case  pending,  a court  case  on  whether  or  not 
the  unions  and  the  employers  must  change  their  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem to  provide  for  something  like  the  Philadelphia  plan,  some? lung 
lii:e  a quota  system  in  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  That 
case  is  still  pending,  so  I cite  the  editorial  way  in  which  i answered 
your  question.  I wouldn't  comment  further. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  are  not  editorializing  that  there  is  a (junta  sys- 
tem proposed  by  the  Philadelphia  plan,  are  you? 

Mr.  Stewart!  Oh  yes:  insofar  as  I use  the  word  “quota.”  I have  edi- 
torialized this  because  the  people  who  have  advocated  this  Philadel- 
phia plan  say  it  is  not  a quota  system. 

Mr.  Steiger.  That  is  correct.  It  isn't. 

Mr.  Stewart.  That's  what  I keep  hearing  them  say. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Has  the  Philadelphia  plan  been  proposed  in  Seattle  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Something  similar  to  it  was  agreed  to  between  an  or- 
ganization called  the  Central  Area  Contractors  Association,  which,  so 
far  as  I know,  is  not  made  up  of  contractors,  and  the  city  government  , 
not  Mayor  Tinman  but  his  predecessor,  and  the  executive  officer  of 
King  County  in  which  a quota  of  minority  people,  black  people  if 
you  will,  have  to  be  employed  on  capital  construction  work.  There 
was  an  attempt.  This  was  not  the  Philadelphia  plan,  per  se,  in  that 
Art  Fletcher  himself  did  not  come  out  hero,  so  far  as  I know,  and  use 
the  muscle  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  However,  the  same  priciple  was 
involved.  So,  insofar  as  the  same  principle  was  involved,  my  answer 
is  a modified  yes. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  minority  employment 
in  the  building  trades  since  this  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I cannot  answer  that,  not  that  I am  trying  to  evade 
it,  but  mostly  because  your  question  contains  a fact.  Your  question 
contains  the  fact  that  there  needed  to  be  an  increase  in  the  building 
trades.  This  is  not-  the  case,  so  I cannot  answer  your  question  directly. 

For  example,  the  Cement  Finishers’  Union  had  more  than  twice 
its  fair  proportion  of  minority  people  in  the  union.  In  other  words, 
it  had  more  than  twice  the  ratio  of  blacks  to  the  whites  found  in  the 
population  at  large  and  the  cement  finishers  are  in  the  lmilding  trades. 
Now,  these  are  the  big  groups  of  building  tradesmen.  Some  of  the 
smaller  unions,  and  I will  mention  one  which  I mentioned  in  my  testi- 
mony, the  Structural  Iron  Workers,  have  not  had  black  members  or 
any  substantial  number  of  them.  They  have  actively  been  supporting 
anil  working  with  Operation  Outreach  in  order  to  get  minority  peo- 
ple prepared  to  go  to  work  on  a structural  iron  job. 

Let  mo  point  out  to  you  that  you  can't  take  just  any  person  and 
put  him.  say,  on  the  Seattle  First  National  Lank  Building  on  astruc- 
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tural  iron  job  without  considerable  preparation,  so  it  will  take  a little 
while  for  these,  two  or  three  unions,  and  I would  say  three  at  the  most 
who  have  had  a very  small  proportion  of  black  people,  a year  or  so, 
to  make  an  improvement  in  that  situation.  t , 

Mr.  Steiger.  In  your  support  for  public  service  employment,  does 
this  also  include  support  for  public  works  construction  employment 
as  well  as  opportunities  in  the  health  or  recreation  held. 

Mr.  Stewart.  By  all  means.  By  all  means.  X would  support  Mayoi 
Wes  Uhhnairs  and  Congressman  Meeds  observations  about  the  need 
for  the  transportation  system  to  be  developed  and  it  could  be  devel- 
oped here-  under  the  O’Hara  bill  or  with  the  help  of  the  O'Hara  bill. 
This  is  public  works  and  I support  it  very  much  so 

Now.  to  be  sure,  we  have  barely  scratched  the  surface  in  some  or  the 
service-type  occupations.  We  could  expand  those  greatly,  but  thcic 
could  also  and  must  also  be  far  more  employment  in  the  traditional 
kinds  of  crafts. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you.  . T i-  i *.  1 

Mr.  Stewart.  I am  sorry,  Chairman  Daniels,  that  1 did  not  nave 
the  opportunity  to  speak  before  you.  I am  very  happy  that  you  arc 
here  m Seattle  and  L want  to  extend  President  Joe  Davis  greetings 
on  behalf  of  the  State  Labor  Council,  AFD-CIO.  Thank  you  tor 

coming.  . ,,  . . 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you  for  coining.  I ra  sorry  that  I did  not  lieai 

your  testimony.  I had  to  step  out  for  a minute. 

Our  next  witness  is  Charles  A.  Johnson,  program  specialist,  Coor- 
dinating Council  for  Occupational  Education  for  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 


STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  A.  JOHNSON,  PROGRAM  SPECIALIST,  CO- 
ORDINATING COUNCIL  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  FRANK  H.  WIMER, 
DIRECTOR  OF  PLANNING  AND  RESEARCH,  COORDINATING 
COUNCIL  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION,  AND  DENNIS  E. 
ROLEY,  DIRECTOR,  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES  AND  SPECIAL 
PROGRAMS,  COORDINATING  COUNCIL  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  I may,  I would  like  to  state  I share  the  splendid 
misery  of  being  able  to  testify  before  your  committee.  There  are  two 
members  here  who  do  not  have  statements  to  make,  but  are  available 
for  questioning  if  vou  would  like  to  later.  . 

Mr  Daniels.  You  may  have  the  witnesses  sit  alongside  you. 

Mr.’  Johnson.  Mr.  Frank  II.  Wimcr,  director  of  planning  and  re- 
search, and  Dennis  E.  Holey,  director  of  administrative  services  and 

special  programs.  . . , 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  have  a prepared  statement.  Do  you  desire  to  read 
your  statement  or  submit  it  for  the  record?  You  are  free  to  proceed 
in  any  manner  you  so  desire.  . 

Mr.  Johnson.  I think  in  the  interest  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I will  speak  extemporaneously  and  follow,  however,  the  general  text 
us  prepared. 
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Mr.  Daniels.  Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  inserted 
in  the  record  at.  this  point. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows  :) 

Statement  by  Ciiari.es  A.  Johnson,  Program  Specialist,  Washington  State 
Coouinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education 

Honored  members  of  the  committee,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  iny  name  is  Charles 
A.  Johnson  and  I am  privileged  to  present  the  viewpoint  of  the  Coordinating 
Council  for  Occupational  Education  for  the  State  of  Washington,  tlie  agency 
responsible  for  our  State’s  programs  of  vocational  education  and  vocational 
rehabilitation.  I convey  special  greetings  to  Congressman  Meeds  from  Mis.  1 1Qd 
Radke,  Chairman  of  the  Coordinating  Council,  and  from  Mr.  Ernest  Kramer, 
State  Director  of  Vocational  Education.  Doth  of  them,  and  their  staff  members, 
have  put  tremendous  amounts  of  personal  and  professional  dedication,  ot 
thoughtful  consideration,  into  the  areas  of  interest  which  bring  this  Committee 
here  todav.  All  of  us  are  mindful  of  the  overriding  concern  ot  the  Committee 
itself  which  the  holding  of  such  a hearing  signifies,  and  are  grateful  indeed  tor 
the  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  and  viewpoints  with  you. 

We  all  stand  at  a crucial  crossroads.  A dangerous  divergence*  a separatism 
is  being  proposed  that  deserves  our  most  critical  and  candid  attention.  Despite 
one’s  best  efforts  to  maintain  a strict  objectivity.  I suppose  that  the  meiubcis 
of  the  Committee  in  this,  or  any  other  fact-finding  mission,  tend  to  wonder 
what  special  personal  bias  might  be  tending  to  color  the  thoughts  of  persons 
who  appear  before  you.  I am  reminded  of  a phrase  that  was  commonly  used  with 
regard  to  the  circumstances  in  Dre-WorUl  War  II  Europe.  In  response  to  a 
question  about  personal  feelings  toward  those  alliances  which  were  building 
up  during  the  IfiSO's,  many  people  tended  to  answer,  “I’m  neutral  . A frequent 
rejoinder  was.  “Yes,  I know,  but  whose  side  are  you  neutral  on?  ^ 

In  speaking  to  you  today  in  the  capacity  of  a Vocational  Education  Program 
Specialist  for  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education,  I do,  or 
course  represent  “the  establishment”.  However,  it  may  be  germane  to  addi- 
tionally mention  that  I came  into  my  present  assignment  by  way  of  a background 
in  the  private  vocational  school  field,  both  here  in  Washington  State  and  prior 
to  that  in  California.  My  basic  orientation  is  to  the  pragmatic,  cost-conscious, 
consumer-directed  world’ of  tlie  profit-seeking  private  sector.  The  world  where 
only  the  fit  survive. ’The  world  where  the  customer  is  king  and  where  tlie  busi- 
ness of  vocational  education  lias  only  one  possible  goal  if  the  student.-onstoiuer 

is  to  be  satisfied — a job.  . ^ fllo 

Only  in  very  recent  times  has  this  goal  come  into  sharp  focus  as  perhaps  the 
only  valid  measure  of  effectiveness  with  which,  to  gauge  vocational  education 
programs  in  many  agencies  of  the  public  sector.  The  Congress  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  its  interest  in  and  recognition  of  the  needs  of  people  as  a primary 
activity  and  proper  mandate  to  all  who  undertake  people-oriented  vm-atimial 
training  responsibilities.  It  is  a real  testimonial  that  Public  unv  •K)-;uf>  almost 
was  unanimously  supported,  with  differences  of  only  a minor  nature  m remiiving 
final  passage.  Our  Washington  State  delegation  was  particularly  activo  in  i s 
support  of  this  landmark  legislation — a fact  for  which  we  can  all  be  justly 

^ Never  before  in  our  country’s  history  have  the  issues  which  you  seek  t°  ^h*n- 
tify  and  effectively  deal  with,  been  of  greater  significance  nor  more  urgently 
deserving  of  the  utmost  in  thoughtful,  considered,  intense  exaun nation.  I some- 
times wonder  if  Rudyard  Kipling  may  have  been  addressing  himself  to  members 
of  the  United  States  Congress  when  lie  penned  his  famous  lines  entitled  If  , 
which  start  “If  von  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you  are  losing  tneirs  and 
blaming  it  on  yon  . . . Never  before  have  the  cries,  “Do  something,  do  some- 
thing’’, been  louder  or  more  insistent  in  the  laud.  And  it’s  the  ‘What  to  do,  w lnit 
to  do”  response  that  brings  ns  all  here  today.  . . , 

(Jan  I quickly  summarize  several  key  points  upon  which  tin  'c  appear  - P e 
general  agreement?  Perhaps  the  most  critical  of  those  is  the  c\  nerstom; -what 
is  vocational  education.  The  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educati  m pro- 
vided an  answer  in  tlic  very  title  of  its  general  report;  a report  wlucli  provided 
significant  point,  of  beginning  in  the  development  of  Public  Law  JO-uib.  the 
report  was  entitled,  quote,  Vocational  Education— The  Bridge  Between  Man 
and  His  Work,  unquote,  and  it  said  in  part,  and  I quote  again: 
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“The  centrnlitj  of  work  in  the  day-to-day  lives  of  people  and  the  ways  in 
which  influences  tlie  social,  civic,  cultural,  and  personal  relationships  ot  in- 
dividuals, must  take  on  new  meanings  mid  a new  emphasis  m the  total  educa- 
tional process.  An  occupation  is  tlie  most,  occupying  of  all human  activities. 

It  sets  the  standard  of  living,  it  influences  family  relationships,  and  n emitrols 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  civic  pariicipafion  and  responsibility.  Iv.iieatioii 
looms  large  as  a factor  ia  the  solution  of  the  social  upheavals  01  the  -“*(l 

the  ahility  to  perform  the  work  that  society  is  willing  to  buy  is  one  ot  the  e 
incuts  related  to  tlie  social  problem.  ’ . . - 

tVe  submit  that  there  is  an  incontrovertible  relationship  that  must  tift.  I'c 
tween  the  specialty  lield  of  vocational  education  and  the  broader-based  uidei- 
taking  we  refer  to  as  general  education.  Tlie  road  to  separatism  is  filled  vvith 
perils.  It  may  well  hold  out  the  lure  of  short-term  solutions,  but  seldom  lmUed 
has  been  found  satisfactory  for  achieving  genuine  equality  lor  those  woo 
obliged  to  make  a choice,  or  for  whom  circumstances  force  a choice  ol  div  eigmg 
roads.  Separatism  sometimes  only  serves  to  perpetuate  tlie  very  inequities  we 

inn  v luive  hoped  to  correct.  , - 

If  anything  of  value  can  he  singled  out  as  of  paramount  importance  from 
what's  been  learned  Id  educational  circles  or,  even  more  appropriately,  by  the 
whole  of  our  society  in  recent  years,  it.  might  he  hoped  that .this "onld A1'*; 
fallacy  of  tlie  college  syndrome.  I will  hope  that  Lowell  Boikett.  Execut  m 
Director  of  tlie  American  Vocational  Association,  was  looking  backward  in  ame 
wThen  he  recently  observed  in  remarks  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment., 
Manpower  and  Poverty  of  tlie  Senate’s  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
tliat,Pquote,  “There  is  something  terribly  wrong  with  its  values  when  a society 
stigmatizes  its  craftsmen;  when  our  educators  cannot  instill  in  their  ..itudeiits 
a regard  for  the  dignity  of  work;  when  a refrigerator  technician,  or  a plimibei. 
can  earn  $20,000  a year  and  yet  be  considered  a second-class  citizen,  educationally 

""canTwehope  that  a lessening  has  and  is  occurring  in  the  unrealistic  status 
hierarchy,  fostered  in  large  mease,  by  a .preoccupation  with  only  an  academic 
concept  in  education  which  lias  pm-  -ted  m an  lniplieaton  to  ah  mi 
and  particularly  our  youth,  that  only  some  15%  of  those  who  inhabit  tlie  woi  d 
of  work  can  be  considered  as  first-class  citizens? 

And  as  tlie  basic  architects  of  legislation  which  will  set  events  in  motion  that 
must  heavily  influence  the  destinies  of  these  persons  for  years  to  come,  can  the 
Congress  afford  to  think  in  terms  of  creating  a second  educational  system,  in 
preference  to  strengthening  the  sinews  and  resources  within  the  existing  system  , 
a system  with  the  potential  competence  for  an  educational  focus  Which  is  tiuly 

^TluPlegislation  currently  being  considered  seems  to  us  to  be  clearly  a step 
toward  greater  divergence,  removing  vocational  education  and  manpower  train- 
ing activities  from  tlie  mainstream  of  public  education  and  therefor  limiting  or 
entirely  removing  the  primary  source  we  have,  uniquely,  m our  educations 
system  to  bring  realistic,  meaningful  education  to  ALL  people,  while  simul- 
taneously de-emphasizing  the  artificial  status  environment  that  is  plaguing  the 

" No'1  one  <('0<uUl' deny  the  need  for  bringing  order  out  of  what  certainly  have 
become  some  chaotic  conditions  related  to  manpower  concerns.  Truly  conipie- 
hensive  manpower  planning  is  essential  aiul  the  leg  si  a ti  on  currently  being 
considered  In  the  name  of  comprehensive  manpower  systems  is  cemin  \ den  » 
with  an  area  which  demands  careful  restructuring.  However,  we  feel  that  no- 
wdiere*  in*  these  present  proposals  is  there  the  most  critical  element  needed  to 
assume  ts  success— name  v.  that  tlie  responsibility  for  the  educational  competence 
of  the  manpower  program  would  rest  clearly  with  the  program  ot  education. 
Instead.  \vc  sue  several  proposals,  eaeli  of  winch  appears  to  fuithei  piohie  at 
manpower  training  activities  rather  than  to  reduce  such  proliferation. 

Justmable  criticism  of  many  H.E.W.  functions  comes  from  many  quarters. 
Coupled  with  the  criticism  there  is  frequently  some  specific  suggestion  ior 
improvement  Of  particular  significance  to  tlie  Congress  should  be  the  recognition 
that* °su o s t iV> n s and  criticisms  are  coming  from  within  the  educational  com- 
munity itself,  not  alone  from  its  detractors  or  its  outside  critics.  Jaimv,  Ts.c.  .n  , 
to"  example,  in  his  book  -Who  Controls  American  Education”,  was  ope  l 
critical  of  niauv  of  tlie  O.E.O.  research  projects  undertaken  to  seek  out  tl.c 
improvement  at  the  root  level  of  educational  programs.  But  lie  applauded 1 the 
urgent  need  for  more  research.  He  commended  tlie  development,  for  example. 
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by  T) r.  Zacli  arias  at  M.I.T.  of  tbe  concepts  aiul  structure  of  regional  educational 
laboratories  under  tlie  3005  Elementary  and  .Secondary  Education  Act.  Improve- 
ment lias  resulted  from  research.  Charles  Jung,  Project  Director  for  the  Regional 
Educational  Laboratory  in  Portland,  Oregon,  was  quoted  in  tlie  March  9th  edition 
of  the  Rational  Obserrcr  as  saying  that  the  labs  might  well  have  paid  off, 
had  they  been  permitted  to  continue.  *‘Tiie  notion",  be  says,  “that  when  there 
isn’t  an  immediate  product  payoff  the  work  ought  to  be  stopped  is  a very 
short-range  view.” 

Commenting  on  the  President's  proposed  National  Institute  of  Education  under 
which  Mr.  Nixon  cal  is  for  “a  new  era  of  reform  and  progress  for  those  who  teach 
and  those  who  learn,  through  educational  research”,  Mr.  Jung  observed  that  “It 
(the  National  Institute)  had  better  be  a lot  more  than  tbe  past  kind  of  demon- 
stration projects  that  haven't  given  people  the  chance  to  learn  the  DO-IT  side  of 
things;  the  whole  it  sue  of  adapting  innovations  to  the  local  setting.  If  this  prob- 
lem isn't  attacked,  it  will  mean  we’ll  just  have  another  great  big  shuttling,  a lot 
of  chaos,  and  very  little  pay  oil;.” 

Time  and  again,  in  the  observations  of  vocational  education  in  light  of  its 
relative  successes  and  failures  :»s  the  alternately  infant,  child  and  adolescent 
member  of  the  educational  family,  one  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  critical  relationship 
between  funding  and  failure.  Only  in  fairy  stories  does  a kind  Godmother  appear 
to  provide  what  finery  it  took  for  Cinderella  to  attend  tlie  ball  equally  outlined 
with  her  more  favored  sisters.  Being  a stepchild  isn’t  usually  that  much  fun. 
Realistic  parents  know  it  takes  .just  as  much  money  to  make  each  child  equally 
presentable.  Looking  at  the  comparative  budgeting,  however,  whether  national, 
state  or  local,  it  appears  that  for  many  years  those  with  the  responsibilities  for 
funding  priorities  have  had  an  abiding  faith  that  a fairy  Godmother  really  does 
exist  and  that  little  Cinderella  would  make  out  OK  in  spile  of  her  being  left  in 
the  ashes  by  them. 

Only  as  recently  as  March  17,  the  Select  Labor  Sub-Committee  heard  Andrew 
Biemiller  of  the  AFL-CIO  state,  in  support  of  liis  contention  that  the  Federal 
government  should  subsidize  jobs  in  the  public  service,  that,  and  I quote,  “We 
are* under  no  illusions  as  to  cost.  It  will  not  be  cheap.”  unquote.  He  quoted 
President  George  Meany’s  testimony  of  May  7,  19GS,  in  part,  quote,  “Let  me  deal 
for  a moment  with  the  reactions  of  those  wlio  talk  only  about  the  cost.  They  are 
the  ones  who  never  discuss  how  costly  it  is  to  do  nothing.”  unquote. 

Just  one  further  reference — not  to  labor  the  point.  Donald  M.  Kendall,  President 
of  Pepsi-Co  was  quoted  in  the  March  30th  (current)  issue  of  US.  Neivs  and  World 
Report , as  the  outgoing  chairman  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  ay 
follows  : Question,  “What  is  the  average  cost  of  training  a hard-core  individual  so 
he  can  hold  a job?”  Answer,  “It  runs  about  $2,900  on  a countrywide  basis.”  Mr. 
Kendall  later  responded  to  another  question  about  whether  this  amount  could 
possibly  be  justified,  by  supporting  figures  evidencing  the  gains  from  converting 
“tax  eaters”  into  taxpayers — an  immediate  saving,  he  said,  of  as  much  as  $3,100 
per  year  for  the  head  of  a family  of  four. 

Far  from  a restatement  of  the  age-old  cliche  that  all  it  takes  to  cure  anything  is 
more  money,  let  me  close  by  reasserting  the  several  points  which  comprise  our 
principal  concerns.  Admittedly,  money  woes  must  be  one  of  these.  The  facts  are 
visible  to  anyone  comparing  appropriations  for  higher  education  and  vocational 
education.  But,  isn’t  it  true  that  one  tends  to  put  his  money  where  his  heart  is. 
And  that  the  disastrous  and  cruel  misalignment  of  priorities  to  support  a status 
hierarchy  has  been  a product  of  our  culture,  a long  time  in  the  building? 

It  might  then  appear  that  at  long  last  many  of  us  are  in  agreement — labor, 
industry  and  the  educational  communities — that  our  priorities  must  be  realigned 
at  whatever  the  cost.  We  are  in  agreement  that  people,  not  programs,  count.  We 
are  in  agreement  that  the  Statement  of  Purpose  contained  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  as  a definition  of  what  vocational  education  ought  to  do, 
simultaneously  and  completely  serves  as  a definition  of  what  manpower  training 
ought  to  do  ; only  the  persistence  of  semanticists  seems  to  prevent  the  terms  from 
achieving  complete  interchangeability.  You  know  the  wording  of  that  statement: 
, . so  that  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the  State — those  in 
high  school,  those  who  have  completed  or  discontinued  their  formal  education 
aiul  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor  market,  those  who  have  already  entered  the 
labor  market  but  need  to  upgrade  their  skills  or  learn  new  ones,  those  with  special 
educational  handicaps,  and  those  in  post-secondary  schools — will  have  ready 
access  to  vocational  training  or  retraining  which  is  of  high  quality,  which  is 
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vrvnii«tic  in  the  li"ht  o£  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employ* 
‘kU  whtei  ignited  to  their  needs,  interests,  and  ability  to  benefit  trorn 

“amcffiur  agreement,  then  it  now  appears  the 

into  the  means  by  which  to  deliver  the  seivices  to  the  ultimate 
uueirmloved,  the  underemployed,  the  never-einployed.  , lptrisin. 

l^te^e^rtii^^hl^t^1^^*,'*^c®®rdinatiiig  body  as  ^Wclc  ^^e'achi^vwL 
ciuiceptnal  objectives  of  comprehensive  manpower  U-gtslatioi  -out rL  be  aunevecL 

^ system  for  all  persons,  touching 

eVWha?ftl^)r^,  ro^y^for^^^bttity  Mr.^3i^^llo^^isiMlized^^^uinma.r^ng 

labor's  rationale  i'or  siipiwitin^  ‘ finder  at  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 

Statement  that .and  I of  Lanor  is  responsible 

Sl'yiSm  tald  shoulder the  ‘dame.”  Such  tidiness  may  indeed  he  strong  impetus 
and  he  should  fehovimer  tne  frc<1-iently  quoted  number  of  one  hundred  and 

for  the  support  lent  this  bm  by  uu.  neqaeni^y  ^ ^ no  lntent  at  levity 

tliatTt  My  weif  have  been  in  extremely  tidy  baby  that  slid  down  the  dram 

"Thankyon^or  «ds  opportunity  to  express  our  sincere  concern  to  your  eminently 
concerned  Committee.  . ..  . . » 

Mr  Toitnsox.  The  viewpoint  I am  presenting  is  the  viewpoint  ot 
the  Council  for  Occupational  Education  for  the  State  ot  V ashing- 
tlm, . 1 Tonld  aiputo  that  that  is  the  agency  responsible  for  our  pro- 
onrl  for  our  council  statewide.  * . 

“ T would  not  want  the  opportunity  to  pass  unnoticed  to  bring  g 
i„^ Tcoi^ressman  Jlectis  from  Mrs.  Fred  Bette,  chairmen  of  the 

“In^Sfn/rwould  like  to  highlight  the  fact;  the  premise  upon 
which  this  test imony  is  based  is  contained  in  the  second  paragraph, 
ti  lt  we  stand  at  a crucial  crossroads.  A dangerous  divergence,  a 
semrat5s,m  is  being  proposed  by  the  three  pieces  of  legislation  that 
vmn-  committee  has  under  consideration. 

I would  also  suggest  that  I would  want  to  establish  my  own  pewoion 
bik  in  this  rt&on  because  perhaps  I bring  to  my  present  often  a 
b‘icl'<rvor  ncl  that  mav  be  somewhat  different  than  that  ot  the  e.  h ^ 
mental* a 111  at  the  moment  a part  of  that  “extra  layer;  ot  ^ ^rn- 
ment  the  mayor  referred  to  this  morning,  bnt  J reached  that  thioa^h 
private  enterprise.  I think  perhaps  my  pemmal  bias  is  ioi  & teal 
i-cvo<mition  of  the  need  for  vocational  educationjx)  exibt. 

I think  the  development,  of  Public  Law;  90-5  iO,  and .the statement 
contained  on  pane  3 of  the  prepared  testimony  from  the  V ocational 
T?Son  Report  from  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion states  very  clearly  the  fact  that  vocational  education  is  becoming 
mm4essSt5al  aiid  important  in  the  daily  lives  of  people  all  over -toe 
country.  We  have  to  take  a new  look  at  perhaps  \ow  to  lendei  sen 
to  those  individuals. 
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I think  I would  want  to  quote  directly  from  the  testimony  on 
page  3. 

We  submit  that  there  is  an  incontrovertible  relationship  that  must  exist  be- 
tween the  specialty  field  of  vocational  education  and  the  broader-based  under- 
taking we  refer  to  as  general  ducation.  The  road  to  separatism  is  filled  with 
perils.  It  may  well  hold  out  tL - lure  of  short-term  solutions,  but  seldom  indeed 
has  been  found  satisfactory  for  achieving  genuine  equality  for  those  who  become 
obliged  to  make  a choice,  or  for  whom  circumstances  force  a choice  of  diverging 
roads.  Separatism  sometimes  only  serves  to  perpetuate  the  very  inequities  we 
may  have  hojjed  to  correct. 

The  college  syndrome  is  a fallacy.  There  is  a place  in  the  general 
stream  of  education  for  each  system  and  each,  then,  should  be 
touched  by  it.  Then  all  we  need  to  relate  is  the  degree  to  which  they 
are  to  be  touched  and  the  means  by  which  they  i re  to  be  touched. 

We  fear  the  establishment  of  a second  educational  ^ system  in 
preference  to  tins  strengthening  of  the  existing  system  because  we 
feel  the  educational  competence  that  is  required  in  this  business  of 
preparing  people  for  the  world  of  work  may  not  be  provided  in  the 
bills  that  are  before  you.  We  see  a divergence  from  the  mainstream  of 
public  education  with  two  entities  being  established  rather  than  one 
and  vocational  education  being  removed  from  the  mainstream.  I think 
testimony  was  given  earlier  today  expressing  the  concern  of  educators 
for  the  removal  of  vocational  education  in  that  the  approach  of  voca- 
tional education  has  been  emerging  in  recent  years  to  work  itself  back 
down  into  the  lv-to-12  system  down  into  the  grade  school,  beginning  to 
approach  the  problem  at  its  root  rather  than  wait  for  the  problem 
to  develop.  I am  talking  in  terms  of  postsecondary  education  tor  the 
average  individual  involved  in  the  manpower  training,  talking  to 
him  at  a point  in  his  life  where  he  has  already  left  the  educational 
system  and  we  are  approaching  him  with  something  new.  Maybe  the 
fact  is  the  solution  lies  in  keeping  the  strong  emphasis  on  vocational 
education  as  a part  of  the  original  education  system,  and  that  might, 
then,  approach  the  root  cause  of  the  problem  rather  than  waiting  to 
treat  the  result  of  the  subsequent  problem. 

We  thin]  v much  of  the  criticism  of  the  functions  at  the  present 
level  perhaps  as  envisioned  by  IIEW.  It  is  very  justifiable.  I think, 
however,  Congress  should  recognize  a great  deal  of  that  criticism  is 
coming  out*  of  the  educational  community  itself.  We  are  aware,  the 
educational  community  is  aware,  of  the  shortcomings  which  exist. 
James  Kocrner,  whom  £ quote  on  page*  5,  “Who  Controls  American 
Education,”  he,  however,  did  not  say,  “Do  not  do  research.”  Here, 
again,  I think  that  may  be  one  of  the  laxities  that  exists  in  these 
bills,  the  lack  of  educational  research  to  take  apart  the  lack  of  aceount- 
abil  it y is  one  of  the  key  points. 

The  President/s  proposal,  which  I allude  to  on  page  6,  in  his  state- 
ment of  March  9 he  made  provision  for  additional  educational  re- 
search under  the  establishment  of  the  Rational  Institute  for  Educa- 
tion, the  XIE  proposal,  which  I am  sure  you  are  familiar  with. 

I think,  again,  that  vocational  education,  if  that  be  on  trial,  and 
sometimes  it  appears  as  though  it  is,  that  we  do  not  want  to  take 
what  the  youngsters  today  call  cop-out  and  say  the  reason  for  this  has 
simply  been  the  lack  of  funding.  On  the  other  hand,  I don't  think  you 
can  ignore  the  relationship  betw^jp^ipcess  and  funding. 
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We  relate  on  page  6 and  page  7 to  those  issues  of  the  lack  of  fund- 
l."a  JSS  nJi  for  fundi', -.g  »n<l  »'C  also  find  .W  «,»>'«»  « 
of'  support  for  this  contention  that  more  money  is  needed.  It  ionics 
from  labor.  I quoted  Andrew  Bieniiller  on  page  6 and  I quoted 
Mr.  Kendall,  outgoing  president  of  Pepsi-Cola  1 >•  and  also  outgoing 
chairman  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen.  He  cioesnt  tlnn  v 
that-  is  a lot  of  money  because  he  backs  it  up  by  saying  it  is  a ga 
of  $3,100  per  year  for  the  head  of  a family  of  four 

I think,  perhaps,  in  an  effort  to  summarize,  chat  I uoulcl  want  to 
read  from  the  prepared  statement  on  page  8.  Our  contention  lee 
today  is  that  the  thrust  of  this  currently  proposed  legislation  would 
establish  such  activities  in  a different  setting,  away  from  the  prnnary 
educational  activities  instead  of  the  alternative  of  establishing  some 
form  of  interdepartmental  council  or  coordinating  oody  as  a \ elude 
through  which  the  conceptual  objectives  of  comprehensive  manpower 
legislation  could  be  achieved.  In  adopting  these  pending  bills,  we  e 
the  Congress  to  accept  the  lure,  of  short-term  possible,  gam  of  adm. 
istrative  orderliness  through  the  superagency  Department  o.  Da  hoi 
concept,  we  feel  then  a long-term  loss  becomes  equally  mevita bK  Aon 
cannot  escape  the  simultaneous  statement  contained  in  such  action  that 
education  is  one  thing,  but  occupational  training  is  something  else; 
that,  educators  can  continue  to  prepare  toe  favored  class  for  academic 
pursuits  but  tradesmen,  craftsmen,  and  all  the  noncollege  boutid  be- 
long in  another  camp  divorced  from  educational  excellence  ou 
would  prove  that  the  scmanticists  had  been  right  all  along  and.  wo 
fear.  set  back  for  manv  more  years  the  hard-won  current  gains  tow  ai  c. 
veal  unification  through  one  single  educational  system  .or  all  person.-,, 
toueliinir  everyone  .n  only  varying  degrees,  m ■ 

Our  contention  is  there  is  no  separation  between  t.iose  twokniy. 
Tliev  need  to  be  one.  nor  is  there  one.  If  you  set  up  a system  where my 
the  colleo-e-bound  individual  becomes  a part  of  one  track  and  the  woi  k • 
bound  individual  becomes  a part  of  anotner  track,  this  is  -he  seiniia,- 
tism  that  we  see  that  Is  inherently  damaging  and  is  really  letio^e*- 
sion  because  we  have  tried  so  hard  for  so  long  to  come  away  from 
that  point  in  our  thinking.  It  is  simplistic  to  say,  as  Mr.  Bieimilcr 
said  in  my  summary  on  page  9 : 

I.,  noints  Pie  finger  at  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  says,  “You’re  it.”  If  tilings 
go  wrong,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  responsible  and  be  should  shoulder  the 

blame.  . „ 

I submit  that  may  not  be  an  adequate  answer  to  giye  to  the  unfor- 
tunate individual  who  is  less  well  prepared  as  a result  of  that  emity. 

The.  tidiness,  if  that  be  the  answer,  may  be  available  through  tnese 
bills.  I don’t  think  effectiveness,  w'hich  should  be  the  answer,  is  going 

to  he  available  through  them.  v™,  „.;n  the, 

That  summary  is  the  substance  of  my  statement.  Aon  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  my  complete  testimony.  I would  like  for  you  to 
pass  it  along  to  the  members  of  the  committee  and  we  are  available  to 

“ °Mr°DANiEus.  1 would  like  to  thank  you  for  a very  concise  presenta- 
tion of  the  issue.  I want  to  assure  you  that  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  will  look  at  your  statement,  study  it  and  give  it  due 
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in  examining  the  three  hills  before  us,  have  you  from  any  such  ex- 
am in':  ■ ion,  determined  the  separation  of  any  of  the  educational  pro- 
grams v # . 

Mr,  Joiixsox.  Do  we  think  separation  would  result  from  theme 

Mr.  Daxiees.  Yes. 

Mr.  Joiixsox.  Yes,  sir ; we  do. 

Mr.  Daniels.  'Would  that  be  involved  with  all  three  bills? 

Mr.  Joiixsox.  Yes;  to  a lesser  degree.  I think  we  would  feel 
thei‘0  is  a priority  iu  the  three  bills,  if  we  were  to  choose  the  lesser  of 
the  evil  the  least  of  the  evils  and  the  most  least — is  that  possible — of 
the  three,  tiny  would  be  in  that  rank  of  priority.  None  of  them,  how- 
ever, would,  we  feel,  work  positively  toward  the  solution. 

Mr.  Daxiees.  Mr.  Meeds,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Charley,  thank  you  for  an  excellent  presentation.  Your  statement 
verv  concisely  brings  out  some  of  my  own  fears.  May  I also  say  that 
the  question  of  wliat  more  vocational" education  can  do  to  replace  man- 
power programs  or  become  part  of  manpower  programs  or  to  make 
manpower  programs  necessary  lias  not  been  answered  to  my  satisfac- 
tion as  a member  of  Congress.  I rather  feel  that  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing rather  in  two  stages.  The  necessity  of  manpower  programs  is 
here  and  now  and  present  and  critical.  Vocational  education,  as  we 
know  it  in  America  today,  is  not  equipped  to  deal  with  that  problem. 
What  kind  of  a bill  do  we  enact,  if  anything,  which  will  bridge  that 
gap  between  the  situation  I described  and  the  day  which  I am  sure  both 
of  us  are  looking  forward  to,  as  I said  earlier,  when  manpower  pro- 
grams will  be  largely  obviated  because  education  is  doing  a better  job. 
Do  we  need  manpower  legislation  that  has  a phase-in  factor  which  at- 
tempts to  bring  vocational  education  in  as  much  as  possible  in  both  a 
role  of  meeting  the  emergent  manpower  program  and  taking  over  more 
of  the  skilled  training  and  coordinating  it  with  job  finding  in  the  fu- 
ture. or  do  we  simply  do  nothing  in  the  manpower  field  ? 

Mr.  Johxsox.  Certainly  I would  not  want  to  say  we  should  do  noth- 
ing. I quote  Kudyard  Kipling  to  you  as  probably  being  your  mentor 
in  this  moment  in  time,  “If  you  keep  your  head  when  people  all  about 
you  are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you.”  The  impetus  to  do  some- 
thing, however,  our  concern  is  let's  try  to  do  it  within  the  framework  of 
what  exists,  what  can  be  done.  I suspect  the  position  we  are  represent- 
ing is  the  bills  tend  to  address  themselves  to  the  delivery  of  service  to 
people  to  the  detraction  of  the  quality  of  that  service.  We  have  the 
mechanism  now  to  establish  the  quality  of  service,  that  is,  within  the 
HEW  concept,  and  within  the  various  State’s  functions,  such  as  the 
capital  here  m the  State  cf  Washington.  Our  concern  is  perhaps  they 
tend  to  lose  contact  with  the  competence  that  must  follow  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a new  type  of  program. 

If  you  are  saying  in  a short-range  view  what  we  are  saying,  then, 
that  we  need  some  kind  of  a coordinating  effort,  the  proliferation 
should  be  reduced  and  not  increased,  the  proliferation,  the  entry  of  so 
many  structured  to  n oust ructu red  agencies,  committees,  subcommittees, 
groups,  into  the  business  of  manpower  training  because  it  seems  to 
have  been  looked  at  as  a different  kind  of  ball  game  from  the  business 
of  vocational  education,  we  feel  it  is  the  same  ball  game  and  ought  to 
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be  handled  in  the  same  fashion  as  vocational  education  In  the  long- 
ran<re.  view,  if  that  is  your  question,  winch  way  ought  to  be  the  long- 
range  view.  I think  there  are  several  possibilities  or  areas  open  to  you. 

I flunk  that  the  message  of  the  President  on  Lne  9th  of  March  with  le- 
trard  to  the  establishment  of  new  funding  sources,  new  ways  of  funding 
higher  education,  and  include  in  it  vocational  education,  to  a huge 
extent  it  stresses  the  tremendous  values  that  can  oe  obtained  m the 
handling  of  manpower  training  by  our  colleagues. 

I don’t  know  whether  my  cohorts  here  have  anything  additional 

^MrNvniER.  Perhaps  rather  than  Mr.  Meeds’  feeling  that  we  are  in 
opposition  and  taking  a defensive  attitude,  what  we  are  concerned 
with  pimarily  is  not  that  we  oppose  this  type  of  legislation,  because 
there  are  lots  of  good  things  in  these  bills,  I want  to  assure  you,  but  by 
this  type  of  legislation  we  separate  for  the  individual  the  services  he 
needs  into  two  separate  streams.  This  is  the  concern  wc  would  have 
We  want  to  bo,  sure  the  individual  has  the  right  and  the  chance  to  &et 
an  integrated  program  of  education,  general  education,  orientation  to 
work  and  iob  equity  skills  combined  so  that  it  is  effective  lor  him.  We 
would  not  want  to  see  a separate  system,  two  parallel  systems  going  on 

at  the  same  time.  This  would  be  onr  concern. 

Mr.  Meeds.  It  certainly  is  my  concern.  1 would  say  I put  it  on  a 
parallel  with  the  concern  whether  we  should  enact  anything  at  this 
time  other  than  a coordinated  delivery  system.  I can  clearly  see  the 
necessity  of  that.  As  I said  earlier  this  morning,  I have  some  real  res- 
ervations about  holding  out  any  promises  to  anyone  other  than  we 
might  make  the  system  more  efficient. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  . 

Mr  Daniels.  I recognize  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 

State  Coordinating  Council 

f°h?“Sir!FtdrXt*i«s  name  implies,  Mr.  Steiger  It  is  an 
entity  created  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  to  coordinate  the  activ- 
ities of  occupational  education.  At  the  present  time,  it  consists  of  two 
operating  divisions,  the  division  of  vocational  education  and  the  divi- 
sion of  vocational  rehabilitation.  From  it  stem  two  additional  inter- 
local agreements  that  function  in  such  a way  the  division  of  vocatonal 
educatfon  is  a resource  agency  for  the  community  college  system  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  superintendent  of 
public  construction’s  office,  on  the  other.  It  stands  between  these  two 
school  svstems  as  a service  resource  agency. 

Mr.  Wimer.  I would  add  it  is,  m terms  of  national  legislation,  a 

State  board  for  vocational  education.  . . . . 

Mr.  Steiger.  Would  I be  fair  in  characterizing  the  present  situation 
insofar  as  relationships  between  concentrated  employment  programs 
and  Youth  Corps,  Job  Corps,  MDTA,  and  yourselves  as  lacking  any 

real  coordination?  ,rT,„.  u 

Mr  Johnson.  I would  want  to  say  the  MDTA  programs  are  func- 
tioning imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coordinating  council. 
Mr.°STEiGER.  The  institution  MDTA? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 
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If  I understood  tlie  rest  of  your  question  to  indicate  NYC  and  so 
forth,  those  are  not  at  this  point  in  time  the  jurisdiction  you  related 

*°Mr.  Steiger  (interrupting).  You  have  very  little  to  do  with  them, 

is  that  fair  to  say?  . n . ^ , 

Mr.  Jon  xson.  Yes ; I think  that  is  a fair  statement. 

Mr  Steiger  If  that  is  the  case,  then  would  it  not  be  better  to  at- 
tempt  to  decategorize  the  present  programs,  bring  them  together  to  the 
extent  you  can  and  create  at  either  both  the  State  and  local  level  some 
mechanism  for  the  crossfertilization  between  your  program  ana  those 
present  programs? 

Mr.  Johnson-.  Absolutely.  n „ 

Mr.  Steiger.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  what,  specifically  would  you 
recommend  in  terms  of  adequate  provisions  to  prevent  the  creation 
of  a dual  school  system?  Are  you  suggesting  by  your  statement  that 
the  language  on  pages  17  and  IS  of  the  administration  bill,  or  that 
which  is  found  in  section  6,  subsection  3,  of  my  bill,  won  t do  the  job 
in  terms  of  requiring  the  utilization  of  presently  existing  vocational 

institutions?  , _ ..  • -.  • ■*?  t v 

Mr  Wimer.  I would  like  to  speak  to  the  word  utilization.  I think 

this  is  one  of  the  problems.  The  term  “utilization’  is  different,  if  you 
are  talking  about  the  Department  of  Labor  utilizing  another  agency  s 
facilities  or  whether  you  are  talking  about  these  agencies  cooperating 
in  a delivery  system  for  people;  there  is  a difference. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I understand  that,  but  under  both  the  administration 
bill  and  mv  bill  you  are  not  talking  about  the  Department  of  Labor 
utilizing  you  are  talking  about  the  State  comprehensive  manpower 
agency  'and  a local  prime  sponsor  under  the  leadership  of  the  mayor 
of  a certain  city,  SMS  A,  which  is  asking  how  to  serve  better  the 
individuals  and  say,  you  know,  we  will  contract  with  you  to  provide 
us  this  service  and  maybe  we  will  contract  with  somebody  else  to  pro- 
vide another  kind  of  service.  Is  that  a wrong  concept  m terms  of  how 
to  use  the  resources  and  talents  of  vocational  education  ? . 

Mr.  TTimer.  The  basic  concept,  no,  if  it  can  be  implemented  m that 

Mr.  Steiger.  That  is  what  we  are  intending  to  implement.  JNow, 
my  problem  is  you  appear  and  you  tell  us  we  are  creating  a dual  sys- 
tem, vou  tell  us  you  don’t  think  we  really  ought  to  have  a Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Act  because  you  are  afraid  we  are  going  to  do  something 
to  the  ongoing  vocational  educational  system.  I nave  listened  to  you, 
I want  to  know  why,  I want  to  know  what  the  problem  is. 

Mr.  Wimer.  I don’t  think  we  have  said— excuse  me,  maybe  I am 
speaking  out  of  turn — I don’t  think  we  have  said  we  don  t think  there 
needs  to  be  some  comprehensive  manpower  legislation. 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  does  need  to  be.  ...... 

Mr.  Wimer.  Yes,  there  does.  There  are  a number  ot  parts  o±  this 
whole  thing  which  need  to  be  coordinated.  One  of  them  is  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  15  Federal  agencies  proposing  separate  programs  to  a 
community  which  are  unrelated  and  uncoordinated,  all  of  tins.  I here 
is  a need.  What  we  are  saying  is  the  means  by  which  you  do  that  does 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  imposed  under  one  agency,  but  that  it  can  be 
coordinated  through  other  means.  One  of  the  things  the  Governor  s 
representative  mentioned  is  the  CAMPS.  This  is  a mechanism  by  which 
there  can  be  coordination  of  these  programs  at  the  State  level. 
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Mr.  Steiger.  But  yo;.  would  agree,  would  you  not,  that  you  don  t 
want  to  keep  the  present  system  we  are  using  now  in  the  manpower 

programs,  do  von ? . , , 

Mr.  WniKK.  The  proliferation,  I think  we  would  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Steiger.  And  you  would  agree,  also,  wouldn't  you,  the  present 
system  works  against  the  individual  which  we  all  agree  is  the  one 
whom  we  owe  the  most? 

Mr.  Wimer.  Because  we  cannot  get  total  delivery  to  the  person 
of  all  the  services  we  need  to  that  individual  when  he  needs  them. 

Mr.  Steiger.  OIv.  So  there  is  a wide  variety,  all  of  which  biings  me 
back  to  mv  whole  problem  of  the  thrust  of  your  statement  because  I 
want  to  know  where  we  are  creating  a dual  education  system,  wheie 
even  in  the  Meeds-OTIara  bills  we  have  created  a dual  school  system. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  it  seems  to  me,  Congressman  Steiger,  answer- 
in0*  vou  off  the  top  of  my  head,  historically  each  time  a new  central 
thrust,  a new  central  responsibility  of  a new  agency  is  given  a degree 
of  responsibility  for  the  creation  of  a manpower  training  program* 
that  it  undertakes  its  own  direction  because  it  then  lias  the  key,  which 
is  funding,  to  do  the  funding  that  it  wishes  to  do.  Historically 
those  things  which  have  been  done  have  not  always  been  m keeping 
either  with  the  best  educational  philosophy,  nor  even  necessarily  in 
connection  with,  in  consultation  with  educators,  so  that  moneys,  then, 
are  expended  on  demonstration  projects  and  the  empirical  evidence 
that  appears  as  a result  of  the  project  becomes  the  evidence  on  which 
you  can  hopefully  proceed.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  the  repositor  of  the  key  responsibility  for  the  implementation 
of  this,  that  once  again  you  introduce  the  opportunity  for,  and  I 
think,  perhaps,  the  key  I would  want  to  say  is  at  that  point  the  bills 
fa i lu vo  to  mandate  labor  seeking  out  educational  competence  from  the 
educational  community.  You  may  correct  me,  it  is  your  bill,  but  I 
don’t  recall  there  being  in  the  wording  of  the  bill  a requirement  that 


it  seek  out  the  educational  competence.  . 

Mr.  Steiger.  I would  refer  you  to  section  6.  I think  that  is  one  01 
the  provisions  I tried  very  clearly  to  put  in  just  for  that  reason. 

Bet  mo  go  back  to  just  one  other  point.  Mr.  Johnson,  for  one  mo- 
ment. As  1 indicated  this  morning,  I am  well  aware  of  this  feeling, 
and  I hope  bv  my  own  comments  vou  do  not  get  from  me  some  indica- 
tion that  I attempted  to  develop  a dual  school  system  because  nearly 
I am  not.  Mv  problem  with  what  you  have  just  told  me  is  that,  in  fact, 
labor  has  them  now.  There  is  no  change.  This  is  something*  that  lias 
been  given  to  the  Department  of  Tabor  since  we  passed  the  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act  in  1062.  All  we  have  done  is  to  add  on  a 
variety  of  different  kinds  of  programs,  all  of  which  have  historical- 
ly been  deposited  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  So  it  isn't  as  if  there 
wore  some  new  grant  of  authority  to  the  Department  of  Label.  If 
anything — because  I happen  not  to  agree  with  the  approach  in  the 
OTIara -Meeds  bill  as  the  right  approach— I must  say  I am  pleased 
by  your  last  statement.  There  is  a lot  in  it.  That  is  why  I yyant  the 
States  involved,  that  is  why  I want  to  give  the  real  responsibility  to 
the  States  and  the  local  government.  It  is  not  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
it  is  the  people  who  work  on  the  occupation  level . 

Mr.  Johnson.  I think  those  are  treating  effect  and  not  cause.  The 
cause  is  in  the  common  school  system,  the  real  root  cause  is  existent 
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in  t Ik;  failures  of  the  conmion  school  system.  The  labor  programs, 
XY(\  wharever  programs  you  want  to  refer  to,  111*0  treating  ctlect, 
they  are.  not  treating*  cause,  the  effect  being  the  unemployed  and  un- 
employable and  underemployed  individuals  as  a result  cf  an  ineffec- 
tive common  school  system.  That  is  what  turns  them  out.  Now,  we 
are  saying  if  you  apply  the  major  thrust  to  treating  cause  and  in  so 
doing  siphon  otf  away  from  the  existing  program  of  education,  gen- 
eral  education,  if  you  siplion  off  vocational  education  and  take  it  some- 
where out  away  from  there  and  remove  educators  from  their  respon- 
sibilities— we  are  not  saying  that  they  are  free  of  responsibilities,  they 
have  them,  and  we  are  not  either  saying  they  perform  that  responsibil- 
ity effectively,  they  sure  haven't — however,  if  y on  attempt  to  relieve 
them  of  that  responsibility  by  creating  a new  system  which  says, 
"O.K.,  you  flake  out  those  people  and  we  will  take  care  of  them  when 
wo  get  them."  and  that  seems  to  us  wliat  would  occur,  then  you  weaken 
the  attack  on  the  cause  of  the  problem.  We  are  saving  vocational  ed- 
ucation's impetus  should  be  tunneled  into  the  existing  program  of 
existing  education,  not  taken  away. 

Mr.  Steigku.  I don’t  disagree  with  you  at  all.  I think  that  is  the 
thrust  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1908,  but  that  is  not  the 
obvious  answer  to  the  problem  of  those  who  arc  no  longer  in  the  school 
system,  some  kind  of  training,  including  that  offered  in  a vocational 
institute. 

Mr.  Jottxsox.  Then  we  would  say  the  existing  programs,  as  we 
have  enumerated  them,  are  remedial  kinds  of  programs  to  handle  that 
kind  of  failures  that  have  already  occurred.  Yet,  there  they  are.  There 
is  no  way  to  turn  the  clock  back  so  you  do  the  best  you  can  to  handle 
them  on  a remedial  basis.  But  to  proliferate  those  programs,  to  en- 
large them,  to  make  them  more  encompassing  is,  also,  hi  our  opinion, 
adding  to  the  problem  instead  of  taking  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I shall  review^  very  closely 

Mr.  Johnson.  Bight  now,  what  I would  want  to  say— this  is  a fast 
summary,  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  digest  it,  but  it  is  a 
possible  alternative  as  to  what  is  being  recommended,  maybe  Mrs. 
Green's  recommendation  which  starts  in  section  6 of  II. B.  10908,  the 
creation  on  a long-range  basis  of  a Department  of  Education  and 
Manpower.  Without  having  the  time  to  digest  it  thoroughly,  I would 
not.  like  to  recommend  to  the  council  we  are  in  support  of  this.  How- 
ever, they  do  seem  to  have  in  it  the  essense  of  what  we  might  want  to 
look  at  in  terms  of  long-term  agreements. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daxiees.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  your  colleagues.  I would 
like  to  thank  you  for  coming  here. 

Mr.  Johxsox.  Our  thanks  to  von. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Our  last  witness  is  Mr.  John  A.  Murphy,  president, 
Washington  Vocational  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  A.  MURPHY,  PRESIDENT,  WASHINGTON 
VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Mnr.riiY.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Meeds,  Congressman 
Steiger. 
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I will  be  very  brief.  I have  a very  short  statement  to  present,  I am 
sure  at.  the  end  of  it  you  will  not  have  any  questions. 

My  name  is  John  A.  Murphy.  I am  the  State  president  ot  the  \\  ash- 
ington  Vocational  Association,  an  affiliate  of  the  American  \ ocation.il 

ASIt°1sla' privilege  for  me  to  appear  before  you  today.  I would  like 
to  compliment  the  Members  of  Congress  on  their  interest  m l oratmiial 
education  and  the  needs  of  the  people  %yith  which  thus  act  1 vjrj  is 
primarilv  concerned.  It  is  a real  testimonial  that  Public  Law  mb  ot 
the  90tli  Congress  was  virtually  unanimous  in  congressional  support 
and  that  what  differences  existed  were  certainly  of  a minor  natuie 
as  compared  to  the  concept  which  that  legislation  represented.  \\  e aie 
most  appreciative  of  the  support  being  given  to  this  impoi-lant  educa- 
tional  area  and  are  particularly  proud  of  tlie  active  help  th.it  1 a- 
been  given  to  the  program  of  vocational  education  by  the  memheis 
of  our  Washington  State  congressional  delegation.  Public  Lav  mb 
of  the  90th' session  represents  a major  milestone  m vocat lomd  ediK a- 
tion,  and  even  more  sginificantly  tends  to  suggest  some * impo  taut 
modifications  in  the  total  educational  thrust  in  oul  x ‘ . 

interest  that  more  people  can  be  motivated  and  scri  ed  bj  edu°ati'  ' 

A t the  outset,  I think  it  is  important  to  relate  bneHv  what  the  pic 
cise  mission  of  vocational  education  is.  Vocational  educataon  cmisists 
of  that  educational  endeavor  through  which  one  learns  to  .become  a 
competent  worker.  The  goal  of  vocational  education  is  ■ 

ployment.  The  terms  manpower  training  and  vocational  education 
may  be  used  interchangeably.  No  manpower  program  lias  evei  been 
funded  and  operated,  the  education  and  training  components  ot  which 
could  not  have  been  conducted  under  Public  law  576.  Employment 
is  the  most  occupying  of  all  human  activities.  It  sets  the  staiidaicis  of 
living  which  influence  family  relationships  and  it  controls  tlie  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  civic  participation  and  responsibility.  In  Lie  social 
upheavals  of  the  1960’s,  education  looms  as  a principal  factor  ui  the 
solution  to  these  problems.  A very  important  relationship  must  exist 
between  the  specialty  field  of  vocational  education  and  education 
generally.  Please  permit  me  to  quote  from  Public  Law  si  0 : 

So  that  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the  State,  those  in  high 
school  those  who  have  completed  or  discontinued  their  formal  education  atul  are 
nremrinc  to  enter  the  labor  market,  those  who  have  already  entered  the  labor 
market  but  need  to  upgrade  their  skills  or  learn  new  ones : those  with **£££ 
educational  handicaps,  and  those  in  post-secondary  schools  will  nave  ready  access 
to  vocational  training  or  retraining  which  is  of  high  quality,  which  is  realistic 
in  the  liXt  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment,  and 
which  is  suited  to  their  needs,  interests,  and  ability  to  benefit  from  such 
training. 

The  role  that  vocational  education  presently  plays  and  the  potential 
that  exists  is  of  great  significance.  Our  educational  system  must  per- 
form adequately  in  terms  of  both  making  a life  and  making  a living. 
In  these  critical  times,  we  must  place  a strong  emphasis  on  practical 
educational  activities  ancl  deemphasize  the  trend  in  our  culture  that 
has  been  created  by  a preoccupation  of  things  academic.  Tlie  goal 
should  be  to  provide  more  and  better  trained  people  for  the  manpower 
needs  of  our  country.  The  educational  program  is  the  one  activity 
that  touches  everyone  in  varying  degrees.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
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that  tiie  educational  program  be  as  strong  and  realistic  as  possible. 
Wo  feel  tiiat  the  responsibility  for  legislation  relating  to  manpower 
training  should  rest  with  the  program  of  education  and  the  educa- 
tional competence  continued  therein.  To  remove  vocational  and  man- 
power eduction  and  training  activities  from  the  mainstream  of  public 
education  would  remove  the  primary  source  we  have  in  our  education 
program  to  accomplish  its  goaL  We  think  of  vocational  education  as 
applying  to  all  persons  for  life  in  the  world  of  work.  Vocational 
education  programs  provide  education  and  training  in  more  than  500 
recognized  occupations.  It  is  conducted  in  public  and  private  secondary 
institutions,  area  vocational  technical  schools,  junior  and  4-vear  col- 
leges, and  universities.  It  is  conducted  in  industries  through  appre- 
ticeship  and  cooperative  vocational  educational  programs. 

The  Washington  Vocational  Association  feels  that  as  necessary 
elements  for  a comprehensive  manpower  program  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  following:  (1)  That  the  educational  component  of  the 
manpower  programs  be  so  defined  that  departments  involved  in  the 
administration  of  manpower  programs  will  have  a clear  understanding 
of  the  intent  of  the  legislation;  (2)  that  existing  facilities  be  utilized 
rathei  than  creating  new  facilities  to  meet  the  community  occupation 
needs;  (3)  the  Washington  Vocational  Association  in  convention  at 
Cheney,  Wash.,  in  August  1909,  went  on  record  by  unanimous  acclama- 
tion resolving  to  oppose  any  further  proliferation  of  vocational  edu- 
cation ; and  (4)  an  ongoing  joint  vocational  education/ vocational  re- 
habilitation study  committee  sponsored  by  the  Washington  Voca- 
tional Association  with  membership  comprised  of  education,  labor, 
management,  the  Grange,  and  State  legislature,  in  a report  completed 
in  January  1970  recommended  a critical  examination  of  the  unre- 
stricted proliferat  ion  of  training  and  rehabilitative  services  being  done 
by  agencies  other  than  the  division  of  vocational  education  and  the 
division  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee, 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Murphy,  I want  to  thank  you  for  a very  fine  state- 
ment. Other  witnesses  today  have  expressed  a great  fear,  and  maybe  an 
unwarranted  fear,  they  feel  as  to  the  possible  disruption  of  vocational 
education  programs.  Can  you  tell  me  why? 

Mr.  Mtjrpiiy.  It  is  not  a fear.  All  it  is,  Mr.  Daniels,  is  a reminder 
to  a congressi  ml  delegation  in  Washington,  D.C-,  which  is  promoting 
or  promulgating  legislation  affecting  our  entire  Nation,  that  we,  a dis- 
tance removed  from  Washington,  D.C.,  have  concerns  in  this  area 
and  we  would  like  the  vocational  education  progi’am  strengthened 
rather  than  proliferated.  It  is  not  a fear,  it  just  a concern. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Meeds,  do  vou  have  any  questions? 

Mr,  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Murphy,  in  the  State  of  New  York  about  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, they  had  a test  which  they  conducted  for  feeble-mindedness.  The 
test  consisted  of  the  following.  The  suspect  was  led  into  a room  which 
had  nothing  but  a bucket,  a spigot  from  which  water  was  running  into 
the  bucket,  and  a ladle.  The  suspect  was  told  to  empty  the  bucket.  The 
guard  then  left  the  room.  If  the  suspect  commenced  to  ladle  out  the 
bucket  without  turning  off  the  spigot  and  continued  to  do  so,  lie  %vas 
declared  feebleminded.  If,  on  the  otl^-J^imcl,  the  suspect  reached  up  and 
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turned  off  the  spigot  and  then  emptied  the  bucket,  lie  was  declard 
normal.. 

This  is  our  education  system  today,  that  is  to  say,  are  we  not  hill- 
ing to  turn  off  the  spigot  and  aren’t  manpower  programs  snob  as 
we  are  discussing  here  today  going  to  remain  with  us  always  as  a 
major  component.  Not  that  there  isn  t always  some,  even  under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  necessity  for  a manpower  training  program, 
particularly  an  upgrading.  What  are  we  doing  to  turn  off  the  spigot 
is  my  question.  Can't  vocational  education  play  a much  more  sub- 
stantial role  in  turning  off  that  spigot?  How  does  this  bill  here  miti- 
gate this?  I think  it  is  a proven  point  the  Manpower  Act  has  not  done 
the  job  it  has  been  charged  with.  Can  you  name  me  one  educational 
vocational  program  in  the  State  of  AY  asliington  where  there  is  not 
only  a vocational  education  and  training,  basic  education  involved, 
but  also  a followth rough  to  see  the  student  trained  gets  a job,  counsel- 
ing and  guidance  with  regard  to  that  job  ? Can  you  tell  me  of  one 
program  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I think  the  cooperative  program,  the  DVR  and  the 
school  programs  are  these  tyjies  of  programs. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Where  is  this  functioning? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Tacoma  has  several  schools  involved,  Edmonds  has 
one.  1 believe  Mount  Vernon  has  one  right  now,  V ancon ver. 


Mr.  Meeds.  DVR? 

Ah’.  Murphy.  Yes.  working  cooperatively  with  the  common  schools. 
Mr.  Meeds.  And  they  are  doing  all  of  these  things  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Actually  what  they  are  doing  is  they  are  taking  the 
potential  school  dropout  at  the  ninth  year  and  involving  him  in  spe 
ciffc  academic  and  vocational,  prevocational  programs,  then  follow* 
ino*  up  after  he  receives  a certificate  equivalent  to  a high  school  di- 
ploma. following  that  through  with  specific  vocational  programs  along 
with  pre' vocational  programs  lie  bad  prior  thereto. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Then  what  are  they  saying  about  jobs,  what  are  they 
doing  about  placing  him  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  prevocational  adviser,  who  was  formerly  ins 
schoolteacher,  has  been  removed  from  the  mainstream  of  education 
and  is  now  defined  as  a prevocational  adviser,  lie  finds  a job  in  what 
they  call  a community  lab  experience  in  which  the  young  man  or  girl 
works  3 hours  a day,  usually  at  no  expense  because  this  is  a part  of 
their  educational  program.  They  may  be  working  at  a filling  station, 
the  girl  may  be  working  as  a nurse's  aide  in  a hospital,  a waitress, 
wliat  have  you,  depending  upon  what  the  individual's  interests  are. 
This  is  the  key  as  far  as  l am  concerned.  The  interest  must  be,  the 
academical  vocational  program  must  be  in  sympathy  with  the  inter- 
ests the  individual  has.  . . 

Mr.  Meeds.  So  far  you  have-  described  basic  education,  a vocational 
technical  education,  and  cooperative  education.  What  do  you  do  about 

job  placement?  . ._  . . . 

Mr.  Murphy.  You  work  very  cooperatively  with  the  unions  m the 
locality.  So  far  as  placing  the  individuals,  we  know  by  prior  educa- 
tion, experience  aud  so  on  that  they  have  aptitudes  to  go  into  certain 

fields.  .. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Then  you  follow  that  up  with  further  counseling, 
guidance  and  check -backs  to  find  out  if  that  person  is  still  on  the  job 
maybe  6 months p* year  from  then? 
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is  the  thing  we  need  more  of. 

gSS  TSur'e^ence  in  the  State  of  Washington? 

& gS  £ if 'iXS»“ wiShll  the- schools  throughout 
the  State?  sneaking  now  not  from  vocational  education 

&S&  iSSfiSSW^Ti^jB  J&  s'lsBS 

has  deliberately  avoided  becoming  involved  m the  J there 

because  Seattle  alone  could  occupy  our  entire  stall  becai =e  tiieie 
are  that  many  potential  dropouts  and  dropouts  .ve  would  like  to  see 
back  in  the  mainstream.  , • na« 

$ S5p  between  the 

''It  $Zn£ FiS?  Of  all,  the  W«hin(*«n  Coca t.orud ,A»a£ 

Ss  “r;S&TS»  i no  s£!s; 

that  ancf  SOIC  as  such.  It  may  be  a few  of  the  employees  m SOIC 

“mdlTshould  have  asked  Mr.  Johnson  before  he 
ther/a  direct  x.lationshin  between 
vocational  education  in  the  State  and  SOIC.  lou  can 
back  to  Mr.  Johnson  if  you  wish.  ...  , • , • 

Mr  Murphy.  From  the  standpoint  of  my  own  division,  w 
the  division  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  we  work  very  dosely 
cqtp  we  have  a vocational  counsel  who  counsels,  guides  and  a 
in  fob  training  costs,  and  so  forth,  physical 

services  are  necessary  to  enable  that  person  to  reach  the  end  piocluct 
?f  employment,  which  is  our  goal  with  every  person  we  are  working 

with, 

Mr  Mhumiv.  Yes°sir ; we  do,  absolutely.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
think  vocational  rehabilitation  is  probably  more  mvoxved  with  otheo 
* fiann  nirp  nfhpr  a^encv  in  Government  really  because  we 
S3h  aU.ge.wieS ^not MyWal  hut  State,  local,  and  private 

aSMrieSTEiGPR.  In  von  ' testimony,  you  don’t  really  refer  specifically 
to  these  three  bills  before  this  subcommittee.  Do  you  support  an;  one 
nf  the  three  ? Do  vou  oppose  all  of  them  ? , , 

Mr  Murphy.  1 support  the  concept  of  all  of  them,  but  I feel  we  lmyc 
been  derelict  in  the  past  in  meeting  manpower  needs.  I think  m veacli- 
infr  the.  disadvantaged,  the  underprivileged,  the  school  dropouts,  there 
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is  an  awful  lot  that  still  has  to  be  done.  These  three  bills,  I am  sure, 
are  aimed  at  this  type  of  problem  that  our  entire  society  laces. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Did  you  have  the  opportunity  to  review  -owell  15ur- 

kett'S  statemen.  ( . , ,. 

Mr.  Murpiiy.  Yes 5 X did.  In  fact,  X used  it  as  a guideline. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Do  you  share  his  views  in  this  matter  £ 

Mr.  Murphy.  Absolutely.  - . 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Mr.  Murphy,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  X thank  you 

for  extending  your  views  to  us. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Thank  you,  sir.  ...... 

Mr  D vxiERS.  I would  like  to  say  that  today  I have  found  die  testi- 
mony of  all  the  witnesses  most  interesting  and  informative.  Thus  far 
oui  hearing  here  today,  together  with  the  other  field  hearings  and  trips 
that  ;ve  have  conducted,  have  been  most  productive.  I am  very,  very 
happy  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  accept  the  invitation  of  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Meeds,  to  come  here  to  Seattle  and  meet  so  many  well 
informed  and  interesting  witnesses. 

Thank  yon,  gentlemen.  . . , , 

(Whereupon,  at  4:25  p m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject  to 

call  of  the  Chair.) 
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SATURDAY,  APRJX  4,  1970 

House  op  Representatives, 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Rap  on  op  the 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif . 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :45  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  a classroom, 
California  Museum  of  Science  and  Inclustry}  Exposition  Park,  700 
State  Drive,  xjos  Angeles,  Calif.,  Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  (on airman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present : Representatives  Daniels,  Hawkins,  and  Scheide. 

Staff  members  present:  Daniel  H.  Ivrivit,  counsel;  Martin  La\  or, 
minority  legislative  coordinator ; Loretta  Bowen,  clerk ; and  'Will  Hen- 
derson, minority  assistant  clerk. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  come  to  order. 

Today  complete  a week  of  hearings  and  field  investigations  on 
the  important  subject  of  establishing  a national  manpower  program. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  dealing  with  a revised  comprehen- 
sive manpower  policy.  This  is  a matter  for  which  the  Congress  has 
a great  concern.  It  lias  been  a policy  of  the  U.S.  Government,  under 
the  1946  Employment  Act,  to  enable  any  man  or  woman  who  desires 
to  work  to  obtain  employment  at  a fair  salary,  so  that  each  American 
may  maintain  his  prestige  and  dignity  as  an  individual. 

We  do  know  that  there  are  many  millions  of  people  in  this  country 
who  are  unemployed  or  are  disadvantaged  and  not  given  a fair  chance 
nor  a fair  opportunity  to  live  with  dignity  and  respect. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  conducting  these  hearings  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  improve  this  situation.  I know  it  is  a most  difficult  task,  and 
the  legislation  before  us  offers  several  approaches  as  to  how  this  re  ay 
be  accomplished.  . . 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to  learn  at  firsthand  the  02011110ns 
and  the  views  of  the  peo'ple.  We  have  traveled  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land  this  week  to  receive  testimony  so  that  when  we 
return  to  Washington  we  will  have  a better  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  before  us. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  witnesses  this  morning,  I would  like 
to  introduce  the  Members  of  Congress  who  appear  with  me. 

To  my  immediate  right  is  a Congressman  from  this  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, your  Representative,  Augustus  Hawkins,  who  has  worked  very 
diligently  on  this  subcommittee  111  connection  with  this  legislation. 

To  my  immediate  left  is  Congressman  William  Scherle  of  Iowa, 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
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I will  call  upon  my  distinguished  colleague  from  California.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  to  introduce  our  first  witness. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  . . 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  subcommittee  for  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  this  weekend.  I think  it 
has  been  an  exciting  2 days  of  hearings,  and  I appreciate  the  fact  that 
you  and  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Scherle,  have 
taken  the  time  during  this  Easter  week  in  order  to  come  out  to  Los 
Angeles.  We  are  delighted  that  you  have  honored  us  with  your 
presence. 

This  first  witness  is  not  one  that  was  scheduled  to  appear  before  this 
subcommittee  when  we  left  Washington.  Last  week  a report  was  made 
by  the  Southern  California  Research  Council,  which  has  been  dis- 
tributed among  us  this  morning.  And  the  chairman  of  the  group  that 
made  this  report,  which  was  just  released  this  week,  is  Dr.  Gordon  K. 
Douglass,  who  is  chairman  of  the  department  of  economics  of  Pomona 
College. 

Dr.  Douglass  graduated  from  Pomona  College,  had  his  doctorate 
at  MIT.  For  5 years  he  was  chief  economist  for  Sylvania  Electronics. 
He  has  also  taught  at  Cal  Tech. 

Without  giving  any  views  on  this  report,  which  I am  sure  none  of 
us  has  had  an  opportunity  to  read,  it  is  certainly  a report  which  reflects 
the  views  of  the  academic  world,  as  well  as  the  business  executives. 
And  I believe,  although  I may  be  wrong,  but  I believe  this  is  the  first 
instance  in  which  this  report  will  have  been  given  to  any  official 
government  unit. 

So  I think  that  we  are  extremely  honored  and  privileged  to  have 
as  the  first  witness,  Dr.  Douglass. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Dr.  Douglass,  will  you  please  step  forward? 

We  are  pleased  to  have  you  here. 

STATEMENT  OP  DR.  GORDON  K DOUGLASS,  CHAIRMAN,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  ECONOMICS,  POMONA  COLLEGE,  AND  SOUTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA RESEARCH  COUNCIL,  POMONA  COLLEGE,  CLAREMONT, 
CALIF. 

Dr.  Douglass.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Do  you  have  a prepared  statement,  Dr.  Douglass? 

Dr.  Douglass.  I think  the  prepared  statement  that  I would  like  to 
leave  with  you  is  the  report  that  you  have  in  your  hands. 

And  the  degree  to  which  you  wish  to  xise  that  for  your  official  state- 
ment at  the  hearing  should  be  left  up  to  you. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I propose  then  that  the  report  be  filed  with  the  sub- 
committee, not  incorporated  in  full. 

Dr.  Douglass.  Fine. 

Mr.  Daniels.  And  if  you  will  furnish  the  subcommittee  with  about 
a dozen  more  of  tliese/so  that  we  can  distribute  them  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  that,  may  I suggest 
that  the  conclusions  and  recommendations,  which  really  only  cover 
two  pages  of  the  report,  be  also  included  in  their  entirety  in  the  official 
record?  That  would  be  the  pages  I and  5. 
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Daniels.  Is  there  any  objection?  Without  objection,  then,  it 
will  be  so  ordered. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

This  rertort  of  the  Southern  California  Research  Council  is  about  poverty 
amid  plenty,  today’s  preeminent  paradox  of  American  life.  Its  preparation 
commenced  almost  2 years  ago  during  tlie  full  bloom  of  national  regio 

P1?lven  then  tlie  barren  life  of  poverty  was  shared  by  22  million  Americans. 
Now  we  are  flirting  with  recession,  traditional  nemesis  of  the  poor.  Two  yea 
ago  too,  the  war  on  poverty  was  raging  fiercely.  Today  it  flounders,  the  victim 
of  exaggerated  expectations  and  a rearrangement  of  national  priorities.  The  poo  , 
in  short  a^e  in  trouble.  And  for  this  reason,  so  are  all  Americans,  as  the  following 

^Am  on"  n^^er  lea’s1  most 'a  fflnen  t citizens  live  some  of  her  poorest.  Poverty  in 
southern  CWoinia  abounds,  especially  among  the  elderly,  the  young  the  ethnic 
minorities,  the  poorly  educated,  and  the  physically  and  emotionally  handi- 

Ctl Being  poor  is  much  more  than  lacking  money.  In  many  cases— perhaps  in 
most-ft  lack  of  basic  services  such  as  medical  care,  of  unequal  educational 
and  social  mobility,  of  barred  participation  in  the  political  processes  of  a democ 
racy  .^aml  of  Unde  rmi  n e d social  status  and  self-respect.  What  really  should  matter 
to  Americans  is  the  cost  of  poverty  to  the  p»r.  not  its  cost  to  the  rest  of  society. 

The  problems  of  poverty  are  not  soluble  tn  the  context  of  9^  present  mstiW 
tional  arrangements.  The  price  of  eliminating  extreme  deprivation  is  not  just 
billion  of  dollars,  but  is  changes  in  entrenched  institutional  patterns  .with  w 1C 
the  comfortable  and  the  well  to  do  are  generally  satisfied  and  in  which  many  of 

th^n^^frSiic  assistance  demand  immediate  reform  The  present 
welfare  system  lias  failed.  Inadequate  in  coverage  and  m benefits  perverse  in 
family  and  work  incentives,  and  preposterously  expensive  to  operate,  it  fosteis 
the  very  conditions  it  should  be  designed  to  relieve. 

The  Nation  needs  an  income  maintenance  system  which  makes  cash  payni 
to  all  with  identifiable  needs,  at  higher  levels  and  more  equitably  than  now, 
with  built-in  voluntary  incentives.  The  current  administration  proposal  called 
the  family  security  system  does  not  meet  these  tests.  The  universal  income  sup- 
plemeM  pro-am  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Income  Maintenance  program 
does.  The  SCRC  enthusiastically  endorses  the  latter  proposal. 

Local  labor  market  institutions  also  cry  out  for  reform.  Disadvantaged  work 
stifi  face  overt  discrimination  in  the  marketplace  and  overt  discrimination  in 
hiring  and  supervisory  procedures ; still  lack  adequate  information  about  lndden 
personal  resources,  counseling  and  training  services,  and 

tunities  ; and  still  face  employers  with  little  knowledge  of  a Onlif nrnla  bv 
how  to  develop  them.  Their  problems  are  compounded  in  southern ^CMifornia  by 
the  rapidity  of  changing  economic  conditions  here  and  by  the  skilLoi lentati on 

of  many  Southland  industries.  . . _ ...  . . ^ 

The  able-bodied  poor  deserve  more  help  in  acquiring  skills  winch  are  m need, 
work  experience,  and  positive  work  attitudes.  Federally  assisted  manpower 
programs  though  enormously  helpful  to  some,  have  reached  meaningfully  no 
more  than  1 in  12  of  the  chronically  poor  people  for  whom  employment  could  be 

an  escape  route  from  poverty.  ...  „ mu 

Private  sector  participation  in  such  programs  is  rising  rapidly  but  still  is 
regarded  by  most  participating  firms  as  “experimental.”  On-the-job  training 
projects  still  tend  to  involve  relatively  few  disadvantaged  individuals  compared 
to  the  total  number  of  employees  in  each  sponsoring  firm.  , 

A few  training  programs  in  southern  California,  for  example.  Nartrans, 
subsidiary  of  North  American  Rockwell  Corp.,  stand  out  as  successful  ex- 

IKlk, “stimulate  deeper  and  longer  lasting  involvement  of  the  private  sector  in 
manpower  development.  SCRC  recommends  to  Government  the  development  on 
SfK  w tax  credit  system  along  the  lines  proposed  by  the  advisory  panel 
on  private  enterprise  to  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 

For  tlie  same  purpose.  SCRC  recommends  that  Goa  eminent  suul  lnilustiy 
search  for  additional  ways  to  involve  the  private  sector  in  manpower  develop- 
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merit  nr  off  rams.  The  environment  of  business  decisions  must  be  changed  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  further  involvement  by  linns  in  essentially  social  programs, 
unaccompanied  by  higher  competitive  risks.  . 

Few  skirmishes  against  poverty  can  be  won  through  the  sciv  ices  alone 
approach  of  the  war  on  poverty.  Jobs— as  well  as  job  opportunities  through  train- 
ing—must  be  expanded  for  the  disadvantaged.  This  requires  a national  commit- 
ment to  maximum  employment,  and  a significantly  larger  role  for  government  at 
all  levels  in  the  placement  of  marginal  workers. 

The  SORC  endorses  the  notion  that  Government  should  serve  as  an  employer 
of  la.^t  resort.”  Dedicating  the  Government  to  such  a role  would  permit  useful 
community  enterprises  which  only  Government  can  undertake,  now  neglected, 
to  be  operated  properly.  It  represents  a strategic  halfway  house  between  fiuit- 
less  dependence  upon  private  labor  markets  to  absorb  all  the  disadvantaged,  and 
exclusive  dependence  upon  public  assistance  programs  to  meet  tlieir  considerable 
needs. 

The  prospects  for  large  numbers  of  new  job  opportunities  for  the  poor  opening 
, ia  ghetto  areas  are  limited.  The  prospects  of  such  opportunities  developing 


prises  for  markets  outside  the  ghetto,  and  such  competitive  success  is  likely  to 

G ikli ng”' the  ghetto  is  self-defeating  in  the  long  run.  Rather,  a longer  term 
sitrate^v  of  ghetto  dispersal  is  needed.  The  poor  eventually  must  move  from  the 
centmTof  metropolitan  areas  like  Los  Angeles  outward  to  suburban  communities 
offering  greater  opportunity  socially  and  economically. 

(The  key  to  implementing  a ghetto  dispersal  strategy  is  housing  policy-  The 
SCRC  recommends  that  ass  significantly  larger  share  of  public  outlays  for  low- 
income  housing  be  earmarked  for  suburban  rather  than  central  city  areas. 

The  awesome  problems  of  poverty  cannot  be  solved  without  the  commitment, 
both  public  and  private,  of  greatly  increased  levels  of  resources.  Current  levels 
of  spending  to  abate  poverty  are  wholly  inadequate.  Outlays  should  be  moic  than 
doubled. 

(The  complete  report  referred  to  appears  in  the  subcommittee  files.) 

Mr.  Daniels.  All  right,  Dr.  Douglass,  you  may  proceed. 

Dr.  Douglass.  Thank  you. 

Last  Tuesday,  as  Representative  Hawkins  indicated,  the  Kth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Southern  California  Research  Council  was  released 

to  the  public.  _ 

Its  subject  is:  ^Poverty  in  Southern  California,'  and  its  concern 
is  with  righting  the  rightable  wrongs  of  poverty.  A copy  of  this  100- 
page  report  is  in  your  hands. 

Congressman  Hawkins,  on  your  behalf,  lias  asked  me  to  review  the 
report's  findings  as  they  pertain  to  manpower  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  answer  your  questions  about  them. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Daniels.  'Do  you  want  to  elaborate  upon  your  report  to  any 
extent?  It  might  be  well  for  the  record  if  you  would  summarize  it  as 
briefly  as  you  can. 

Dr.  Douglass.  I will  be  happy  to. 

First,  let  me  describe  briefly  for  you  wliat  the  Southern  California 
Research  Council  is,  so  you  will  be  able  to  put  this  report  into  con- 
text for  Yourself. 

This  is  an  independent  organization  of  academic  economists  and 
business  executives  which  is  sponsored  jointly  by  two  of  the  distin- 
guished private  liberal  arts  colleges  in  Southern  California : Pomona 
College  and  Occidental  College. 
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It  receives  its  support  from  approximately  50  large  corporations 
whose  headquarters,  or  major  activities,  are  in  the  Southern  California 
area,  and  from  the  John  Randolph  and  Dora  Ilaynes  Foundation. 

It  was  established  almost  20  years  ago,  on  the  urging  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  as  one  of  several  regional  ieseinch 
centers  that-  were  being  set  up  under  their  recommendations  and  report 
around  the  country. 

This  is  the  17th  report  that  you  have  in  your  hand.  I he  purpose 
of  the  Southern  California  Research  Council  is  to  address  itself  to 
particular  social-economic  problems  of  southern  California,  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  them,  and  do  wliat  it  can  to  make  famil  iar  to 
yoursel  ves  and  other  public  and  private  agencies  these  recommenda- 
tions in  the  hope  that  these  recommendations  may  have  some  influence 
on  public  and  private  policy. 

The  end  of  SCRC,  of  course,  is  to  essentially  contribute  to  the 
dialog  about  public  and  private  policy  revisions. 

The  report,  as  you  can  see,  is  approximately  100  pages  long.  I can 
only  highlight  for  you  its  principal  themes  and  recommendations. 

The  principal  theme  of  the  report  is  simple  and  disturbing.  It  is  that 
the  poor  are  in  trouble,  and  so,  too,  are  all  Americans  therefore. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  report,  following  the  recommendations 
and  conclusions,  deals  factually  with  the  nature  of  poverty,  both  in 
southern  California  and  in  the  ISTation  as  a whole.  It  suggests,  tor  ex- 
ample, that  in  southern  California  there  are  approximately  1^00,000 
poor  people  in  the  official  sense  of  that  word.  I am  using  now  Federal 
Government  poverty  benchmarks. 

And  that  means  that  this  1,200,000  people  are  members  of  approxi- 
mately a quarter  of  a milllion  families. 

On  the  average,  these  families5  annual  income  falls  short  o±  the 
poverty  line  defined  by  the  Federal  Government  by  approximately 
$800  per  year. 

Of  these  1,200,000  poor  people,  appro rnnately  40  percent  are  chil- 
dren 18  or  younger.  Approximately  20  percent  are  senior  citizens, 
65  or  older.  So  that  the  majority,  one  might  say,  are  in  the  nonpro- 
ductive age  groups.  , 

Of  the  families  headed  by  parents  within  the  productive  age  range, 
the  vast  majority  are  headed  by  a working  head.  More  than  65  percent 
are  so  headed. 

We  know  also  from  our  research  that  the  poor  families  tend  to 
cluster  together  in  southern  California.  We  know  that  this  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  distinct  represented  by  Representative  Hawkins  and 
other  Congressmen  representing  the  east  Los  Angeles  area. 

There  are  also  so-called  pockets  of  poverty  around  the  remainder  of 
the  15  counties  comprising  southern  California. 

The  main  point  of  these  remarks  is  to  suggest  that  poverty  is  still 
very  much  in  evidence.  It  represents  at  least  9 percent  of  the  families 
in  southern  California.  It  is  heavily  concentrated  in  the  young  and  the 
old.  It  is  heavily  concentrated  in  the  ethnic  minorities — those  poorly 
educated,  those  who  are  handicapped,  and  that  it  is  concentrated  es- 
pecially in  particular  neighborhoods. 

Chapter  3 of  the  report  talks  some  about  the  economics  of  poverty 
and  identifies  particularly  the  kind  of  mass  poverty  which  comes  from 
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experiences  like  the  1930’s,  where  aggregate  demand  is  low.  It  talks 
about  insular  poverty,  like  Appalachia,  where  the  economic  base  ot  the 
region  has  disappeared  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  the  resources 
formerly  employed  in  that  area — in  that  disappearing  economic  base— 

do  not  wish  to  move  away.  . 

The  remedy  for  the  first  hind  of  poverty  is  essentially  the  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  remedy  for  the 
second  kind,  which  is  quite  different,  is  either  out-- migration  oi  the 
resources,  or  economic  development  programs  to  create  a new  eco- 
nomic base  in  the  area. 

The  third  kind  of  poverty  is  generally  what  is  called  case  poverty, 
which  derives  from  a variety  of  causes — some  specific  to  the  individual, 
some  specific  to  the  society  itself. 

Because  of  this  wide ‘spectrum  of  causes,  case  poverty  has  to  be 
dealt,  with  in  a variety  of  ways.  And  I take  it  that  your  hearings  today 
are  concerned  primarily  with  this  third  kind  of  poverty,  and  parti- 
cularly with  the  solutions  to  it,  that  impact  on  those,  who  are  able  to 
work. 

The  fourth  chapter  turns  its  attention  to  the  welfare  program  at  all 
levels  of  government.  For  those  who  are  unable  to  earn  their  wav  out 
of  poverty,  the  Nation,  SCKC  believes,  desperately  needs  an  equit- 
able and  simple  way  to  transfer  income  to  the  poor — we  believe  all 
the  pool*.  . ■ 

Those  then  who  are  now  approved  and  now  receive  assistance — and 
only  half  of  them  receive  assistance  in  amounts  which  raise  them  above 
the  poverty  lino.  . . 

Under  existing  income  maintenance  programs,  assistance  is  re- 
served primarily  for  the  aged,  the  disabled,  the  blind  veterans,  and 
mothers. 

It  is  denied  to  poor  households  who  have  working*  heads,  for  the  most 


part.  . . -it 

The  adminisration  proposal,  the  family  security  program  introduced 

last  fall  in  the  Congress  and  recently  ordered  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  would  double  coverage.  But  it  would  still  deny 
coverage  to  approximately  one-third  of  the  poor. 

It  would  compel  work  and  we  believe  it  would  improve  administra- 
tive efficiency  relatively  1 ittle. 

The  Southern  California  Research  Council  prefers  more  conclusive 
coverage,  higher  benefits,  voluntary  work  incentives  and  lower  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

The  proposal  of  the  present  Commission  on  Income  Maintenance 
Programs,  headed  by  Ben  Hineman,  meets  these  tests,  we  believe,  and 
the  ISCRC  in  its  report  endorses  the  kind  of  a proposal  that  is 
applicable. 

Chapter  5 deals  with  the  particular  concerns  von  have  today  with 
jobs  and  job  training.  For  those  able  to  work,  jobs  and  job  training 
must  be  provided  in  larger  measure,  and  more  imaginatively  than 

1 Federally  assisted  manpower  programs,  though  enormously  helpful 
to  some,  have  reached  meaningfully  no  more  than  1 in  12  of  the 
chronically  poor  people  for  whom  'employment  could  be  an  escape 
route  from  poverty. 
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Private  sector  participation  in  such  programs  is  still  regarded 
mostly  as  experimental  by  the  firms  engaged  in  it,  and  still  involve 
small  numbers  of  on-the-job  trainees  compared  with  total  employment. 

To  stimulate  further  participation  in  private,  on-the-job  training 
programs,  SCRC  endorses  an  incentive  tax  credit  system  to  supplement 
the  contract  approach  now  being  administered  by  the  Tabor  Depart- 
ment. . . . 

And  further  changes  in  the  environment  of  business  decisions  to 
permit  firms  to  become  more  highly  involved  in  essentially  social  pro- 
grams, and  accompanied  by  higher  competitive  risks.  J obs,  too,  must  be 
expanded.  This  requires  a national  commitment  to  full  employment, 
as  your  opening  remarks  implied,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  a new  role  for 
government  as  an  employer  of  last  resort. 

Chapter  6 deals  with  the  problems  of  creating  and  helping  to  create 
minority  capitalism  ventures.  It  endorses  programs  to  stimulate  devel- 
opment of  minority-owned  and  managed  businesses,  but  it  regards 
such  ventures  as  a relatively  minor  source  ox  new  job  opportunities 
for  the  poor  in  ghetto  areas. 

In  the  short  run,  ghetto  autarchy,  SCRC  believes,  is  impossible. 
Any  large-scale  increase  in  minority  enterprises  will  have  to  come 
through  successful  competition  with  white-owned  enterprises  for  mar- 
kets outside  the  ghetto.  And  such  competitive  success  is  likely  to 
develop  relatively  slowly. 

Chapter  7 speaks  to  the  question  of  the  trade-offs  between  what  has 
come  to  be  called  gilding  the  ghetto  and  dispersing  the  ghetto.  The 
SCRC  is  persuaded  that  the  longer  term  strategy  of  ghetto  dispersal, 
rather  than  ghetto  gilding,  is  desirable. 

The  temptation  to  gild  is  very  high,  but  the  costs  are  extremely 
high,  also. 

Ghettos  affect  the  whole  metropolis,  aggravating  central  city 
finances,  metropolitan  transportation  problems,  and  raising  housing 
costs.  Costs  are  high  to  ghetto  residents  personally,  as  well. 

In  short,  programs  which  concentrate  on  beautifying  a fundamen- 
tally ugly  structure  within  the  metropolis,  we  believe,  are  doomed  to 
failure.  t)ispersal  is  better  for  several  reasons.  First,  because  jobs 
demonstrably  are  moving  to  the  suburbs,  secondly,  because  most  of  the 
sociological  and  educational  evidence  suggests  that  integrated  educa- 
tion is  better,  and  because  transportation  costs  could  be  minimized 
through  dispersal  of  these  concentrations. 

Housing  costs  could  be  minimized  and  housing  quality  could  be 
improved  through  reordering  the  priorities,  particularly  of  Federal 
housing  systems. 

Housing  for  poor  families  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  implicit  assump- 
tion in  programs  to  improve  central  city  housing,  is  creation  of  large 
numbers  of  new  units  on  vacant  land  in  the  suburbs. 

Finally,  chapter  8 asks  the  question:  “Can  All  This  Be  Financed?'’ 
Current  levels  of  spending  to  evade  poverty,  SCRC  believes,  are  totally 
inadequate.  By  1975,  based  on  calculations  of  the  National  Planning 
Association,  the  costs,  nationwide,  of  financing  a true  war  on  poverty 
should  approximate  $75  billion,  or  about  22  percent  of  anticipated 
government  outlays  at  all  levels. 
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Can  wc  afford  so  much?  The  SCRC  thinks  we  probably  can,  espe- 
cially with  the  help  of  accelerated  progress  toward  liistitntmg  re\-en«e 
sharing,  and  perhaps  the  development  of  Urban  Development  Banks, 
which  can  serve  as  an  additional  source  of  funding  tor  capita l im- 
provements in  local  and  State  government,  and  dn  eit  and  release  funds 
for  program  purposes  which  are  now  tied  up  m those  programs. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  making  a few  comments— not 
just,  by  describing  what  the  report  says,  but  by  trying  to  relate  wliat 
some  of  the  recommendations  in  the  report  say  to  the  particular  legis- 
lation which  is  under  consideration  by  your  subcommittee. 

The  chapters  on  jobs  and  job  training,  chapter  ;>,  speaks  m the  gen- 
eral way  about  certain  features  of  the  three  proposals  now  under  con- 
sideration by  this  subcommittee.  . Killc  1W  there 

First,  SCEC  does  agree  with  the  premise  of  all  three  bills,  that  tnei  e 
is  now  improper  and  there  is  excessive  fragmentation  of  manpower 
programs,  and  that  there  is  considerable  need  for  centralization  of  the 

PllSecon^y^dSCRC  endorses  the  notion  of  the  Federal  Government 
serving  as  an  employer  of  last  resort.  This  particular  recommendation 
of  SCEC  is  found  ill  the  O’Hara  bill  that  is  under  your  consideration. 

On  the  other  hand,  SCRC  endorses  the  notion  that  local  manpowei 
systems  and  local  leadership  of  them  should  be  encouraged  And  we 
hazard  the  guess,  on  pages  60  and  61  in  the  report  that  this  goal  is 
probably  found  most  prominently  in  the  administration  bil  . _ 

Finally,  SCRC  believes  that  greater  incentive  is  required  to  induce 
private  sector  participation  in  on-the-job  training.  W liether  or  not  this 
follows  the  route  of  an  enlargement  of  the  incentives  under  the  existing 
kinds  of  contract  programs  with  the  Labor  Department,  or  uhethei  it 
follows  the  route  suggested  in  our  report  of  an  incentive  tax  credit 
approach,  'J_  think  is  a debatable  issue.  . 

I would  regard  these  two  approaches  as  complements,  and  not  sub- 
stitutes But  in  our  experience  in  developing  this  report,  it  is  our  strong 
impression,  because  we  are  so  close  to  many  business  firms,  that  under 
the  present  contract  systems  there  are  insufficient  incentives  1 o r h i m 
to  make  a full  commitment  to  on-the-job  training  for  disadvantaged 

PeiTntil  those  commitments  can  be  embraced  in  some  way,  it  is  fool- 
hardy to  expect— as  I think  the  “War  on  Poverty  ’has  expected— 
historically  for  the  private  sector  alone  to  absorb  all  newly  trained 
people  coining  out  of  federally  supported  manpower  programs. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  D vnifxs.  Dr.  Douglass,  I want  to  compliment  you  on  a very 
fine  statement.  I am  quite  sure  that  this  report  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  members  of  our  committee,  as  well  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 

St In  analyzing  the  three  bills  before  us,  the  O’Hara  bill,  the  admin- 
istration bill,  and  the  bill  sponsored  by  Congressman  Steiger,  d9  you 
support  the  notion  of  the  Federal  Government  maintaining  its  juns- 
diction  over  the  subject  matter  of  manpower,  or  the  idead  proposed 
in  the  administration  bill  of  decentralization— urging  the  States 
to  create  an  agency  on  manpower,  subject  to  certain  criteria  o±  tne 
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Federal  Government— and  vesting  complete  authority,  then,  m the 
State  government  to  deal  with  its  manpower  problems . , 

Dr  Douglass.  Mr.  Chairman,  I received  these  bills  on  Thuisday 
afternoon,  and  have  not  had  time,  really,  to  consider  them  carefully— 

nor  am  I a legislative  expert.  _ , , _ 

So  I must  plead  that  I am  not  very  well  qualified  to  speak  to  some 
of  the  administrative  questions  that  you  have  just  raised. 

I can  read  to  you,  briefly,  two  paragraphs  from  a portion  of  chap- 
ter 5 which  summarize  as  best  SCRC  could  its  general  attitude  on 
question. 

I am  reading  from  the  first  column  on  page  bl : 

At  1 lie  moment,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Federal  Government  will  allow  any 
community  manpower  system  to  work. 

Mat  I say,  parenthetically,  that  the  previous  page  spells  out  in  some 
more  detaii  what  we  meant  by  “community  manpower  systems. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  has  sponsored  development  of  numerous  locally  based 
decision-making  groups,  such  as  the  Community  Action  Agencies,  Concentrated 

Employment  Program  agencies,  and  Model  Cities. 

On  the  other,  it  has  continued  to  launch  new  programs  which  bypass  these 
agencies  We  doubt  that  the  Federal  Government  can  have  it  both  ways,  it  must 
deckle  soon  whether  the  complex  of  manpower  and  related  programs  ^o  opei-ate 
as  a national  system,  or  whether  those  programs  are  to  be  tie  a ted  as  fedeialiy 
Lasted  community  programs  that  must  be  molded  by  local  leadership  into 

community  systems.  Our  vote  is  for  the  latter.  . . 

If  community  manpower  systems  are  to  evolve  as  the  primary  instrument*  of 
manpower  policy,  the  uniformity  in  design  of  local  programs  which  has  been  tra- 
StioSaY  mist  give  way  to  flexibility.  Local  initiative  in  program  design  must 
be  fostered  Federal  agencies  must  preserve  in  the  system  a consultative  lole, 
offe^difg1  tlieir  broader  perspective  and  greater  knowledge  of  local  ex  penmen s 
freely,  but  they  should  abandon  their  rights  of  review  and  appicnal  in  i.f  hut 

^The^ederal  right  of  veto  would  have  to  be  held  in  reserve,  of  course,  to 
against  breakdowns  or  pe: versions  of  local  planning  systems,  e.g,,  when  effec- 
tive minority  group  participation  in  the  planning  process  can  be  assured  only 
by  Federal  intervention. 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  related  in  the  course  of  your  remarks  that  there 
are  1 200  000  'pecmle  unemployed  in  southern  California 

Dr’  Douglass.  Not  unemployed — I meant  1,200,000  poor  people. 
This  includes  children  and  old  folks,  as  well  as  those  within  the  pro- 
ductive years — whether  employed  or  unemployed. 

The  criterion  is  that  they  are  poor. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  gentleman  from  California,  M.r.  Hawkins,  do  you 
have  any  questions  ? 

Mr  Huvkins.  Dr.  Douglass,  I am  sure  that  there  are  many  fines- 
tions  we  could  ask,  but  I would  like  to  try  to  confine  them  to  a few, 

lf  You  spoke  of  the  voluntary  work  incentive  concept,  and  the  fam- 
ily assistance  plan.  Would  you  elaborate  on  why  you  think  that 
the  voluntary  incentive  is  more  desirable  than  the  present  provision, 
which  is  in  the  proposal,  to  provide  on  a compulsory  basis  some  form 
of  employment  as  a condition  of  receiving  assistance . 

Dr.  Douglass.  Yes.  I think  that—  let  me  say  now  that  I am  express- 
ing a personal  view,  and  indeed,  my  answer  to  all  of  your  questions 
must  plead  that  I dare  not  speak  for  SCRC. 
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I think  the  two  reasons  why  I would  support  a voluntary  rather 
than  compulsory  system  are  iirst,  a reason  based  upon  my  empirical 
evidence  about ‘the  effect  of  various  income  maintenance  programs 

on  work  incentives.  . , , 

The  other,  I suppose,  lias  to  do  with  some  questions  about  the  rights 
of  individuals.  Tins  can  be  placed  in  constitutional  tenns  if  one 

wishes  to.  . . 

The  first  point  is  the  following:  It  is  my  understanding  from  the 
reading  of  recent  literature  that  there  is  mounting  evidence,  particu- 
larly out  of  Mathematical  experiment  in  New  Jersey,  that  there  are 
more  or  less  disincentives  to  work,  where  within  the  range  of  income 
maintenance  that  is  being  experimented  with  in  New  Jersey  cities 
than  we  had  originally  supposed.  . 

Both  the  Nixon  welfare  proposal  and  the  Ilinenuin  proposal  sug- 
gest, for  example,  relatively  low  floors  on  their  income  maintenance 

programs.  . . . . 

And  both  suggest  a 50-percent  effective  tax  relief  as  outside  income 

is  earned.  1 . . 

Some  of  the  mathematical  experiments  have  involved  such  a oU- 
percent  rate  and  a range  of  guaranteed  floors  similar  to  those  two 

proposals.  „ . 

Their  findings  suggest,  to  my  understanding,  that  there  is  rela- 
tively negligible  work  disincentive.  If  a person  is  qualified  to  'work 
and  has  work  opportunity,  he  will  choose  to  work  rather  than  not 
work — whether  or  not  he  is  compelled  to. 

T think  the  constitutional  question  is  spoken  to  on  page  oo  of  the 
report.— not  in  this  context,  but  in  the  context  of  the  WIN,  the  work 
incentive  program,  already  legislated  and  in  effect — complementing 

the  AFDO  program.  . ___ 

It  says,  in  effect : “The  most  significant  flaw  in  the  WIN  program 
is  the  compulsory  rather  than  voluntary  nature  of  participation  in 
the  program.  The  program  clearly  represents  an  infringement  upon 
the  freedom  of  welfare  recipients.  One  important  liberty  sacrificed 
by  the  program  is  the  freedom  of  the  recipient  to  choose  his  own  vo- 
cation. Since  ultimate  control  of  the  IVIN  enrollee’s  employability 
plan  and  permanent  placement  in  a job  rests  with  a WIN  administra- 
tive team,  the  WIN  participant’s  ability  to  choose  liis  vocation  is 
largely  circumscribed,  if  existent  at  all. 

“ Another  of  the  program’s  infringements  of  liberty  is  a require- 
ment that  welfare  recipients  otherwise  eligible,  but  with  preschool 
children,  leave  their  children  in  day-care  centers  while  participating 
in  WIN  training.  The  right  to  bring  up  children  clearly  includes  the 
right  to  care  for  one’s  children  or  the  right  to  determine  what  kind  of 
care  they  should  receive. 

“The  WIN  program,  however,  forces  recipients  with  children  to 
place  them  in  State-run  centers  which  may  or  may  not  be  adequately 
run.  The  program  thus  stands  in  a constitutional  shadow  by  compelling 
welfare  recipients,  as  a condition  of  subsistence,  to  accept  the  judg- 
ment and  decisions  of  Government  agencies  and  caseworkers  in  place 
of  their  own  regarding  their  lives.” 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Dr.  Douglass,  you  read  two  of  the  paragraphs  on 
page  61,  but  the  third  paragraph  on  that  same  page  says : . , 

“Thus  SCDC  essentially  shares  the  spirit  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's proposed  comprehensive  Manpower  Training  Yet.” 

Would  you  elaborate  on  what  you  mean  by  the  “spirit”?  Are  you 
referring  to  the  centralization  concept  ? 

Dr.  Douglass.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  When  yov.  speak  of  the  spirit  ? 

Dr.  Douglass.  Yes.  That  act,  i am  aware,  has  many  other  character- 
istics. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  in  a sense  endorsing  in 
its  entirety  this  particular  proposal  as  compared  with,  let’s  say,  the 

O’Hara  bill,  which  does  include 

Dr.  Douglass.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins  (continuing).  A comprehensive  or  public  service  pro- 
gram which  von  also  endorse,  in  a sen.?e,  on  another  page.  _ 

IV.  D<  uglass.  Quite  so.  No,  we  are  not  endorsing  the  bill  as  such. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Now,  you  also  referred  to  and  made  reference  this 
morning  to  one  of  the  chapters  that  deals  with  “Gilding  the  Ghetto,  ’ 
and  indicated  some  reservation  about  black  capitalism. 

Dr.  Douglass.  This  is  chapter  7,  beginning  on  page  74,  for  the 

record.  # . . 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  There  is  another  practice  which  is  very 
current  at  this  time  for  plants  to  be  opened  up  in  ghettos.  Lockheed, 
for  example,  recently  opened  a branch  in  the  Imperial  Park  in  South 
Dos  Angeles — just  a few  days  ago,  this  week,  I think,  in  fact. 

I think  almost  the  same  day  that  you  made  the  report — that  the 
Aerojet  Co.  announced  a new  plan  for  the  Aerojet  Co. — the  Watts 
Manufacturing  Co. 

These  are  branches  of  large  companies  that  also  have  big  plants 
in  La  Puente  and  Burbank,  and  other  places. 

In  te?*ms  of  this  report,  how  would  such  practices  be  treated?  Is 
it  more  desirable  to  concentrate  on  getting  these  branches  located  in 
the  ghetto  area?  Would  it  be  more  desirable  to  persuade  these  com- 
panies to  provide  employment  in  their  major  plants  along  with  housing 
and  other  services  included  ? 

Dees  the  report  address  itself  to  that  question,  and  does  it  take 
an  v position? 

Dr.  Douglass.  It  doesn't  address  itself  to  that  particular  question. 
I might  guess  how  the  members  of  the  committee  would  react  to 

that, though.  . - 

I would  guess  that  virtually  all  of  them  would  endorse  multiple 
plant  operations  in  both  suburban  and  central  city  for  the  large 
manufacturing  firms — if  this  be  desirable  from  a profitmaking  point 

of  view.  . , _ j. 

As  you  know,  virtually  all  of  the  industry  employers  of  major 
corporations  which  have  recently  located  in  the  poor  neighborhoods 
have  clone  so  under  substantial  'Federal  subsidization,  either  m the 
form  of  substantial  forgiveness  of  tax  or  subsidy  in  land  purchase,  or 

whatever.  , . 1 

Our  own  guess  probably  would  be  that  unless  these  very  substantial 
subsidies  from  the  Federal  Government  remain  available,  or  perhaps 
even  increased,  it  is  rather  unlikely  that  a substantial  employment 
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base  can  be  established  in  these  inner  city  areas.  There  are  some 

significant  cost  disadvantages  to  locating  there. 

In  the  absence  of  the  subsidies,  I might  even  hazard  an  offhand 
but  indefensible  notion  that  it  may  well  be  that  there  is  no  combination 
of  incentives  that  will,  reverse  the  suburbanization  of  the  ]ob  base  m 

most  metropolitan  areas  of  the  United  States.  . .. 

You  can  regard  it,  and  you  can  create  through  subsidies,  some 
reverse  but  I think  the  economics  of  spatial  location  axinost  compels 
firms  to  locate  in  the  fringe,  rather  than  in  the  central  city  area. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Then  you  would  not  automatically  classify  these 
practices  of  establishing?  these  branch  plants  as  gilding  t le  g le  o 
])’■.  Douglass.  No;  I would  not.  . 

Mr.  Hawkins.  On  page  4-  of  the  report,  under  Conclusions  and 
Recommendations, you  make  this  statement : 

The  problems  of  poverty  are  not  soluble  in  the  context  of  our  present  institu- 
tioiuil  arrangements. 

Would  you  elaborate  on  what  appears  to  be  a rather  compi  ehensrv  e 

and  profound  statement  ? . _ . , . , . ,,  • • 

Dr.  Douglass.  Ambiguous  statement  ? Inside  the  front  cover  tins  is 
elaborated  somewhat.  If  I could  refer  you  to  the  last  paragraph  there : 
“The  SCRC  is  fully  aware  that  the  price  tag  on  true  reform  is  nign 
very  high,  indeed.  It  is  denominated  not  only  in  billions  of  dollars, 
but  also  in  the  currency  of  uncertainty  which  accompanies  introduct  ion 
of  any  new  or  unfamiliar  institutional  pattern.  __ 

Most  of  us  do  not  want  the  institutional  arrangements  with  winch  we  are 
familiar  changed,  especially  if  we  have  vested  interests  in  the  status  quo.  Me 
would  prefer,  if  we  could,  to  avoid  these  costs.  But  we  cannot  avoid  them,  for  the 
costs  of  doing  nothing  are  higher  .still.  Existing  institutions  which  perpetuate  un- 
equal opportunity  and  isolate  the  poor  produce  inequity,  injustice,  and  finally 
violence — 

anWha°twe  really  have  in  mind,  primarily,  are  the  institutions  of  the 
existing  income  maintenance  programs,  the  institutions  or  existing 
local  job  markets,  and  the  institution  of  existing  housing  markets. 

A Voice.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  have  one  of  those  reports  i 
Mr.  Daniels.  I do  not  know  if  we  have  any  extra  copies. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  They  may  be  purchased.  . 

Dr.  Dotkjlass.  Would  you  like  me  to  answer  her  question ! 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  may.  _ ^ , G, 

Dr.  Douglass.  These  reports  are  for  sale  by  the  Huntley  13ook  btore 
of  the  Claremont  Colleges.  The  address  is  Claremont,  Calif.,  the  ZIP 
code  is  91711. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you.  . , 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  other  questions,  but  1 cion  t 

want  to  take  all  the  time.  Perhaps  if  we  do  have  time. 

Mr.  Schekle.  Well,  I would  like  to  yield  to  my  colleague  at  this 
time  to  pursue  his  line  of  questioning.  I think  that  they  are  very 

timely.  . _ , 

Mr.  Hawkins.  "Well,  I will  pursue  it  at  least  one  or  two  iurther 

^ The  statement  has  been  made  during  these  hearings  that — well,  there 
is  apparently  general  agreement  across  the  country  in  the  consolida- 
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tion  of  the  programs  and  the  delivery  of  services  on  an  integrated 

'There  is  a great  controversy,  however,  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  manpower  proposal  should  contain  any  j ob-creatmg  provision 

One  ox  the  bills  does  address  itself  to  this — I think  that  it  is  probably 
true  to  say  that  under  any  one  of  the  three  bills,  that  such  activities 

could  be  promoted.  . ... 

But  one  of  the  bills  directly  addresses  itself  to  a public  service  em- 
ployment program.  Would  you  care  to  give  11s  the  benefit  of  the 
thin kiim  of  the  group  that  made  this  report  as  to  the  acceptance, 
particularly  in  the  private  sector,  of  the  program  which  is  going  to 
provide  immediate  and  comprehensive  jobs— job  development  in  the 
public  sector  among  the  different  public  agencies? 

Dr.  Douglass.  I can’t  answer  the  question  in  quite  so  broad  and  gen- 
eral a form,  but  I can  answer  it  in  somewhat  more  specific  form  by 
describing  to  you,  in  just  a moment,  the  organization  of  our  research 
committee  within  the  Southern  California  Research  Council  that  made 
this  recommendation.  . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  research  project,  we  organized  what  is 
called  the  “Business  Executive  Research  Committee,”  to  whom  each  of 
the  contributing  firms  appoints  a middle-management  business 

executive.  . „ . , . 

This  committee  out  of  50  firms  is  composed  of  almost  that  number 
of  management  business  executives.  These  tend  to  be  men  well  along 
their  advancement  in  the  companies,  men  who  increasingly  share  the 
social  concerns  of  the  public  sector. 

When  we  first  started  this  study,  I must  confess  that  the  house  was 
divided  in  this  committee  over  the  idea  of  public  service  employment 
for  remedial  j ob  creation  purposes. 

But  by  the  end  of  the  study,  I think  it  is  fair  to  characterize  the 
group  as  having  almost  reached  a mind  that  this  recommendation  was 
one  of  the  strong  recommendations  of  the  report.  a ... 

If  I may  express  a very  personal  sense  of  this  change  in  attitude,  it  is 
a change  which  comes  from  working  with  the  material  and  drawing 
one’s  own  conclusions  from  it  as  much  as  persuasion  from  me  or 

someone  else.  . . _ 

I also  might  comment  that  I see  a remarkable  change  ill  attitude 
among  this  level  of  management  persons  within  the  private  sector  oyer 
the  last  2 or  3 years,  a change  so  fundamental  that  I think  the  question 
you  have  asked  might  be  answered  that  there  certainly  will  not  lie  as 
much  resistance  in  the  future  as  there  has  been  in  the  past  to  this 


concept. 

Beyond  that,  I think  I can’t  answer  it. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  I think  you  have  answered  it  satisfactorily — at  least 

f°You  have  referred  to  an  incentive-type  credit  system  stimulating 
employment  in  the  private  sector.  While  this  is  not  a new  idea,  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  widely  accepted,  and  it  is  not  my  recollection  that 
any  of  the  bills  actually  relate  to  this  concept. 

Would  you  just  elaborate  somewhat  on  that,  and  how  tins  would 
opera**,  and  how  vou  think  this  would  achieve  some  of  the  objectives; 
that  c would  it,  for  example,  result  in  the  employment  of  persons  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  employed  by  providing  some  tax  credit  ? 
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(An  individual  approached  the  dais  from  the  audience  and  appro- 
priated a document.) 

Mr.  Hawkins.  May  I ask  the  gentleman  not  to  keep  that.  It  belongs 
to  one  of  the  members.  You  may  borrow  it,  but  it  does  belong  to  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

You  may  look  it  over,  but  would  you  please  return  it.  Thank  you. 

A Voice.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  Yes.  Thank  you. 

Whether  or  not  it  would  actually  result,  let’s  say,  in  providing  some 
tax  relief  for  a company  that  would  have  employed  this  person  had 
he  been,  let’s  say,  capable  anyway — and  it  is  a highly  controversial 
subject,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  intriguing  concepts. 

And  if  it  is  going  to  actually  achieve  the  objective,  certainly  I think 
many  of  us,  offhand,  including  myself,  who  had  resistance  to  it,  would 
consider  changing  our  position  in  this  respect. 

But  would  you  elaborate  on  that? 

Dr.  Douglass.  I might  refer  you  to  page  57,  where  we  speak  to  this 

specifically.  . 

The  first  paragraph  essentially  spells  out  our  view  that  the  advisory 
panel  on  private  enterprise  of  the  Curran  Commission  had  vei^r 
interesting  idea  when  it  proposed  the  notion  that  “ ■ he  ‘hard-core 
unemployed  identified  and  recruited  by  Federal  or  local  agencies,  first 
would  be  given  ‘green  cards’ ; any  employer  who  then  hired  a green- 
card  holder  would  be  eligible  to  take  a tax  credit  equal  to  a share  of 
the  wages  and  fringe  benefits  paid  the  employee — 75  percent  for  the 
first  6 months,  50  percent  for  the  second  6 months,  and  25  percent  for 
the  second  year;  unless  the  employee  remained  on  the  job  at  least  6 
months,  no  credit  would  be  allowed.”  # . 

We  go  on  to  describe  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  kind  of  an  idea  m 
the  next  paragraph  or  two,  where  a tax  incentive  scheme  would  be, 
in  the  advisory  panel’s  language,  “relatively  simple,  automatic  and  as 

self-enforcing  as  a Government  program  can  be.  . 

“Compared  with  the  contract  approach,  it  would  undoubtedly  bring 
quicker  and  more  extensive  participation  by  business  firms.  Employers 
who  have  declined  to  negotiate  JOBS  contracts  because  of  the  Gov- 
ernment supervision  involved,  including  a number  of  large  corpora- 
tions, probably  would  find  the  tax  concession  easier  to  accept. 

“The  future  success  of  the  JOBS  program,  moreover,  depends  to  a 
lar^e  degree  on  the  continued  Antal ity  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen ; were  its  vitality  to  flag,  as  so  often  is  the  case  of  vol- 
untary organizations,  the  continued  success  of  the  conti act  approach 
would  depend  upon  development  of  another  and  surely  more  costly 
means  of  inducing  firms  to  negotiate  additional  contracts  with  the 

Labor  Department.”  . , ^ 

I might  sav  parenthetically  that  this  is  verv  much  the  response  that 
you  meet  to  these  three  hills— it’s  the  alternative  you  proposed 

“Then,  too.  the-  tax  credit  approach,  by  appearing  to  subsidize  the 
employer  rather  than  the  individual,  could  avoid  the  indignities  that 
oftrn  accompany  direct  payments  to  trainees.  _ 

“Finally,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  already  existing  encouragement 
of  investment  in  plant  and  equipment,  such  as  the  7-percent  investment 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation,  without  a corresponding  encour- 
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ao'ement  to  employment  and  human  resource  investments,  biases  the 
market  against  the  hiring  of  low-skilled  labor  and  in  favor  of  labor- 
displacing  capital  investments.”  , 

The  final  paragraph  simply  spells  out  that  it  would  probably  be 
harder  to  monitor  this  program,  measure  its  success,  and  there  would 
certainly  need  to  be  some  kind  of  a reporting  system  built  into  such 
legislation  which  would  be  either  on  a voluntary  or  compulsory  basis, 
but  which  would  require  enough  information  to  insure  that  the  funds 
were  being  spent  effectively. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Douglass.  x . 

Mv  colleague,  Mr.  Scherle,  has  been  so  patient.  I don't  want  to  take 

up  all  of  his  time.  _ a , , 

Mr.  Daniels.  I recognize  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  ocnerie. 
Mr.  Scherle.  I appreciate  the  questions  proposed  by  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  because  they  are  always  excellent  and  they  are  always 
to  the  point,  and  they  always  bring  forth  a fine  opinion  of  the  subject 

matter.  . 

Dr.  Douglass,  it  is  an  extreme  pleasure  to  be  a member  o±  tins  com- 
mittee and  to  receive  your  testimony  this  morning.  My  compliments 
to  you  and  your  group,  particularly  for  what  I think  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  statements  we  have  had  up  to  date  on  manpower 
training. 

Dr.  Douglass.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Scherle.  I note  the  great  amount  of  research,  and  1 can  assure 
you  that  this  thing  will  go  a,  long  way  ill  our  final  decision  and  in 
compiling  the  legislation  which  will  be  in  our  manpower  bill-  _ _ 
Doctor,  you  did  pose  one  or  two  questions  in  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  family  assistance  plan. 

Would  you  explain  to  the  committee  what  you  mean  by  saying  that 
there  would  be  possibility  of  denying  coverage? 

Dr.  Douglass.  Well,  this  program,  as  you  know,  is  a replacement, 
essentially,  from  an  AFDC  program.  It  broadens  coverage  in  the 
sense  that  it  makes  eligible,  for  the  first  time,  families  with  fathers 

that  work.  _ . . 

This  is  a significant  broadening  of  coverage.  It  still  permits  income 
transfers  for  households  headed  by  working  males,  as  long  as  their 
income  does  fall  short  of  the  break-even  income  in  the  Commission  s 
schedule. 

It  denies  eligibility,  though,  yet  to  childless  families  and  to  single 
households.  And  these  are  the  groups  that  compose  this  third — as 
referred  to  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Scherle.  You  made  the  statement,  to  which  I concur  whole- 
heartedly, that  a major  problem  facing  this  country  is  that  too  many 
people  are  not  able  to  improve  their  present  status. 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions  how  we  are  to  alleviate  that  situation? 
Dr.  Douglass.  Well,  referring  again  to  the  administration  proposal, 
as  you  know,  there  are  certain  federally  guaranteed  floors  that  are 
established  in  that  legislation  for  old  age  assistance. 

I would  endorse  "those,  although  those  are  benefits  ordinarily  to 
elderly  people  in  the  States  that  do  not  now  have  generous  benefits. 

The  various  alternatives  to  the  income  maintenance  program  like  the 
Nixon  and  Hineman  proposal  would  include  things  like  the  child  al- 
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lowances,  general  allowances  as  you  know,  in  this  fonn  of  guaranteed 

incoma  maintenance.  ^ n ^ 

So  the  Southern  California  Research  Council  and  Select  Committee 
did  look  at  these,  and  chose  not  to  endorse  any  of  them,  because  in 
virtually  all  of  them  they  do  not  distinguish  between  the  rich  families 
and  poor  families,  and  we  think  on  efficiency  grounds,  it  we  aie  ad- 
dressing the  question  of  poverty,  this  is  not  the  proper  solution  to 

1 ]t,'s  ^ very  costly  program,  for  in  a sense,  it  redistributes  income 

among  all  income  groups,  rather  than  just  the  poor,  which  one  might 
identify  as  the  objective  of  policy  revision. 

So  we  tend  to'  regard  the  kinds  of  income  maintenance  programs 
that  are,  among  academicians,  referred  to  as  “negative  income  type 

as  probably  the  tet  ter  route.  . . + , 

We  do  think  that  probably,  over  time,  we  should  look  toward  a 
gradual  increase  in  those  programs,  and  one  of  the  reasons  we  like 
the  Hineman  program  is  that  the  floor  is  $600  higher  than  in  the 

SciIeree.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  assist  a child  much  beyond 
giving  some  monetary  compensation,  because  they  have  not  reacne 
tlieir  productive  years,  do  you  think  that  it,  would  be  advisable  to 
change  some  of  the  social  security  laws  as  they  exist  today  to  provide 
additional  means  for  people? 

We  have — in  some  occupations — mandatory  retirement  at  65,  turn- 
in  o-  out  many  good  people,  who  have  a lot  of  experience,  to  pasture, 
ami  spend  millions  of  dollars  trying  to  find  ways  to  put  them  back 

to  work.  It  doesn’t  malic  sense  to  me. 

And  so  far  as  the  social  security  laws  are  concerned,  why  they  aie 
only  allowed  to  earn  a certain  amount  of  money  without  paying  the 

amount,  of  taxes  involved.  . 

Would  you  be  in  favor  of  maybe  changing  that  ? Malang  those  legis- 
lations just  a little  bit  more  readjusted  as  far  as  the  elderly  are  con- 

Ce  Dr ^Dotjgl ass.  We  didn’t  address  this  question  at  all,  and  I myself 
don’t  know  very  much  about  it.  I am  not  really  informed  to  answer  that 

question.  I am  sorry.  i 

Mr.  Scheme.  This  subject  lias  always  bothered  me,  why  fence 
people  into  retirement  who  really  have  no  business  in  retirement  at  that 
stage  of  the  game,  and  then  turn  around  and  try  to  find  some  projects 

to  keep  them  busy.  , 

Now  I think  that  this  country  can  benefit  from  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  accumulated  by  these  people  with  their  years  of  experience, 
rather  than  to  find  some  makeshift,  work  and  restrict  tlieir  income 
particularly  in  the  years  where,  through  inflation,  it  is  difficult  lor 
them  to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living. 

Dr.  Douglass.  Yes.  ... 

Mr  SciiEivLE.  Doctor,  I surely  subscribe  also  to  your  disbursement 
of  the  ghettos.  The  gilding  of  the  ghettos,  I think,  would  be  a wrong 
approach.  I would  i^^r-see  them  obliterated  entirely.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  to  try  to  retfofiiiSfcict  an  area  that  really  is  a ghetto  is  money 
wasted  ? 


We  should  try  to  clean  it  up,  and  do  away  with  it,  and  establish  a 
decent  place  for  those  people  to  live  and  work  and  go  to  school,  rather 
than  let  this  blight  on  our  society  exist,  by  just  trying  to  paint  it  over. 

Dr.  Douglass.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  introduce  the  element  of 
time  in  responding  to  that  comment,  I think  it  is  probably  fanciful 
to  suppose  that  one  can  divert  the  lion’s  share  of  resources  now  being 
used  to  support  remedial  education,  remedial  housing,  and  other  means 
of  improving  the  neighborhoods  of  tlm  poor  toward  alternative  spatial 
investments  in  the  short  run. 

One  cannot  establish  the  idea  of  dispersal  in  even  a few  years.  But 
I would  urge  that  these  two  programs  are  really  complementary,  and 
wliat  we  are  suggesting  here  is  a margin,  and  it  makes  a good  deal  of 
sense  to  look  again  at  the  distribution,  particularly  of  Federal  fluids 
for  housing  development,  and  direct  a larger  share,  but  by  no  inerts 
nearly  all  of  them,  toward  developing  housing  alternatives,  forcing 
the  poor  into  suburban  areas. 

Mr.  Sci-ierle.  Well,  this  is  exactly  what  I had  in  mind.  You  just  p.iC 
it  more  eloquently. 

Bather  than  spend  a great  deal  of  money  on  a continuity  of  the  ghetto 
area,  we  should  go  on  from  there  as  much  as  the  funds  are  practical  and 
possible  to  help  create  a better  area. 

Doctor,  what  is  your  general  thinking  as  far  as  skill  centers  are  con- 
cerned at  the  present  time?  Do  they  provide  the  means  to  an  end  as  far 
as  results  are  concerned,  or  do  we  find  a perpetuation  cf  locking  people 
into  the  poverty  category,  and  just  paying  a great  deal  of  money  in 
administrative  costs? 

Dr.  Douglass.  Well,  I think  one  has  to  distinguish  between  the  serv- 
ices being  rendered,  which  hopefully  broaden  opportunities,  and  build 
human  capital  in  individuals  who  are  receiving  benefits,  and  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  procuring  those  benefits. 

My  experience  with  skill  centers  is  relatively  limited.  My  impression 
is  that  institutionalized  training  depends  upon  the^  careful  coordina- 
tion of  the  kind  of  training  programs  that  are  being  designed  with 
knowledge  of  job  opportunities  as  graduates  come  out  of  them,  and 
that  there  have  been  some  significant  breakdowns  between  knowledge 
of  employment  opportunities  and  the  design  programs,  even  m 
Southern  California. 

I am  also  inclined  to  believe  that  these  centers  ought  to  be  more  than 
one-stop  types  of  affairs,  where  counseling,  recruitment,  training,  and 
placement  and  followthrough  should  be  coordinated  carefully. 

But  I hesitate  and  really  would  prefer  not  to  make  comments  about 
specific  skill  centers,  because  I know  relatively  little  about  them. 

Mr.  Sciierle.  Well,  the  reason  I make  the  statement  is  because  I per- 
sonally have  taken  a deep  interest  in  what  happens  to  the  young  people. 

I find  in  many  cases  it  is  makeshift  employment;  it  is  a place  where 
administrative  costs  are  almost  prohibitive,  compared  to  results.  There 
is  nothing  more  criminally  negligent  than  to  build  the  hope  of  a person 
and  then  not  provide  the  means  for  him  to  rise  above  the  level  of 
poverty. 

We  have  many  programs  that  have  done  little  or  nothing  for  the 
poor  people.  To  give  an  example,  we  had  a program  in  Iowa  that  was 
perhaps  close  to  $20,000  to  teach  Iowa  women  how  to  pick  chickens. 
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Now,  this  is  a little  ridiculous,  because  I know  very  lew  woman  m 
Iowa  who  don't,  know  how  to  pick  a chicken.  Furthermore,  there  is 
very  little  future  in  picking  chickens  today,  since  it  is  all  done  In 

How,  these  people  were  locked  m poverty.  Picking  chickens  lias 
no  future.  But  the  people  who  administered  the  program  had  a future, 
because  they  weren't  helping  those  people  at  all.  And  this  is  not  only 

true  in  Iowa,  but  clear  across  the  country.  , , 

This  is  wrong  as  far  as  I am  concerned.  He  have  the  centers  to 
provide  the  means  for  perpetuation  to  the  people  who  administer 
the  program,  but  care  little  ••  nothing  about  the  people  who  should 

be  benefited  by  it.  n M 

xVnother  thing  that  concerns  me  deeply,  and  you  touched  on  it 

on  page  57  here: 

We  don’t  mind,  and  neither  does  the  taxpayer  mind,  appropriating1  mom  > 
for  programs  that  will  help  the  people  for  whom  the  program  >s  designed,  but 
we  are  extremely  frustrated  when  we  find  the  following 

It  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  public  to  know  the  cost 
of  the  program.  We  can’t  seem  to  find  where  the  buck  stops.  YVe 
<ret  shoved  from  pillar  to  post  because  nobody  has  die  answers  to 
what  the  program  is,  and  how  can  you  judge  a program  if  you 
don’t  know  the  cost  or  whether  the  expenditures  are  made. 

What  kinds  of  people  get  jobs?  How  long  do  they  retain  those 
jobs*  What  efforts  are  made  to  follow  through  after  yon  have 
trained  these  people?  These  are  of  great  concern.  Why  have  a pro- 
gram,  if  you  are  not  going  to  follow  through  ana  i.nd  emp^oynien  • 

for  your  own  people?  . . , 

And  the  training  being  purchased — chicken  picking  is  a good 
item — and  the  characteristics  of  individuals  who  benefit  from  the 
program.  This,  to  mi,  would  create  much  more  despair,  and  bitter 
despair,  if  the  young  adult  who  has  a firm  desire  to  establish  himself 
in  a program  and  then,  in  the  end,  we  just  shove  him  outdoors  and 
say  “Go  find  your  own  opportunity.”  I think  tins  is  too  bad. 

Doctor,  my  compliments  to  you  again  for  a fine  piece  of  work. 
This  is  a masterpiece,  as  far  as  I am  concerned.  It  will  be  digested 

completely.  Thank  you  very  much.  . 

Mr.  Daniels.  On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I extend  you  oui  sin- 

cere  thanks.  . . . 

Dr.  Douglass.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me.  _ T_ 

Mr.  Daniels.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Hascal  O.  Humes, 
consultant,  MDTA  programs,  Compton,  Calif. 

You  may  proceed,  Air.  Hiunes. 

STATEMENT  OE  HASCAL  0.  HUMES,  CONSULTANT,  MDTA 
PROGRAMS,  COMPTON,  CALIP. 

Mr.  Humes.  I am  Hascal  Humes.  I am  the  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  TASK,  and  I have  the  job  of  recruiting;  and  orient  a 
tion  and  analysis  of  job  development  under  the  request  by  JNli.  Haw 

kins’ office  to  make  this  report  to  you. 

I thought  there  were  several  factors  which  should  be  brought  to 
mind.  One  deals  with  the  state  of  the  south  central  Dos  Angeles  area. 
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The  major  factor  is  in  the  state  of  the  supposed  MDTA  or  business- 
sponsored — Government-sponsored  programs. 

I think  the  request  was  that  I cite  both  the  ineffectiveness  and  the 
effectiveness  of  some  of  these  programs.  I realize  that  time  is  short, 
and  I am  not  going  to  take  nearly  the  time  I would  like  to. 

Other  than  read  from  this,  if  this  is  in  order,  I would  like  the  com- 
mittee to  make  a cursory  review  of  this  particular  introduction,  and 
if  they  have  quest  ions,  I will  be  happy  to  dispose  of  them. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Chair  will  offer  a suggestion.  We  can  incorporate 
these  important  documents  in  the  record.  They  will  appear  in  full, 
and  you  may  proceed  to  summarize  and  give  us  the  highlights  of  your 
program.  Following  your  presentation,  we  will  ask  you  some  questions. 
(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 

In  the  immediate  wake  of  the  Watts  riots  of  1905,  the  mass  media,  the  indus- 
trial giants,  and  the  various  governmental  agencies  showed  varying  degrees  of 
interest  in  rectifying  the  unemployment  problem  in  the  then,  as  now.  devastated 
area  of  Watts.  Then,  as  now,  the  South  Los  Angeles  area  is  that  Los  Angeles 
area  with  by  far  the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  the  county. 

That  the  recent  austere  anti-inflation  program  has  had  a disastrous  effect  oil 
the  black  populace  can  be  seen  in  the  ever-increasing  lines  at  the  unemployment 
insurance  windows  of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources. 

In  the  MDTA  program,  slots  are  being  filled,  not  jobs.  When  a trainee  is  fired 
from  an  NAB  job,  another  trainee  is  quickly  inserted  and  ail  appalling  cycle 
is  continued — the  treadmill  of  futility. 

What  are  the  major  manpower  programs  supposedly  devised  to  alleviate  the 
lack  of  employment  for  the  poor  in  this  area?  They  are  OJT,  CFP,  NYC,  STEiP, 
YTRP.  Jobs  Now,  Jobs  70,  MAS,  MA4,  and  NAB. 

TASK  has  determined  that  in  all  too  many  instances  OJT,  which  could  be 
the  most  meaningful  of  all  the  programs  if  the  original  intent  of  the  program 
were  followed,  has  perhaps  met  the  stiffest  resistance  on  ar.  introductory  level. 
It  also  has  had  the  highest  mortality  level.  Originally  set  up  to  provide  011-the- 
job  training  for  unskilled  poor  people  in  entry-level  jobs,  it  has  demonstrated 
a consistent  inability  to  give  the  promised  relief. 

The  potential  employers  have  had  great  difficulty  in  accepting  the  fact  that 
government  funds  are  only  to  be  used  to  cover  training  costs.  It  is  not  a salary 
subsidy.  Far  too  few  employers  have  been  able  to  show  itemized  training  costs 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  monitors. 

In  many  instances  the  subcontracting  agency  lias  been  a bit  too  eager  to  effect 
a contract  with  an  employer,  with  the  result  that  such  errors  of  judgment,  include 
tlic  following : 

1.  Greatly  limited  training  periods. 

2.  Persistently  minimal  salaries. 

3.  Little  or  no  actual  assurance  of  job  permanence  after  training. 

4.  No  salary  increase  after  training  period. 

5.  Little  or  no  supervision  on  actual  job. 

G.  Very  few  new  skills  taught. 

Periodically,  the  job  slots  are  filled  by  relatives  of  the  interviewer,  so  that 
the  persons  for  whom  the  jobs  were  intended  never  hear  of  them. 

The  Federal  government  must  increase  its  role  as  an  employer  of  the  disad- 
vantaged. The  truculence  of  private  industry  to  provide  job  progression  beyond  the 
beginning  level  is  constant  and  deplorable.  Methods  must  be  found  to  change 
this  attitude  of  industry.  Until  then,  the  various  governmental  agencies  must 
immediately  take  up  the  slack.  Moreover,  the  overall  existing  practice  of  over- 
seeing and  monitoring  those  companies  who  have  accepted  government  funds  must 
be  heightened, 

The  black  business  concept  cannot  even  remotely  begin  to  solve  the  uemploy— 
ment  problem  of  the  disadvantaged.  Those  businesses  often  need  people  in  a sales 
capacity.  There  are  no  reimbursement  programs  for  those  employers  who  hire 
commissioned  workers.  A few  of  the  businesses  which  cannot  utilize  training 
because  of  their  selling  nature  would  include : 

1.  Journalistic  publications. 

2.  An  to  sales. 
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Travel  agencies. 

4.  Office  equipment  sales. 

There 1 are” some Tob ‘so wees  which  have  not  even  remotely  tapped.  For  ex- 
amnle  the relatively  new  program  at  the  University  of  Iowa  uy  which  assistants 
m rihvsieians”  are  being  trained  to  perform  actual  surgery  without  the  guidaui  e 
m-  of.a  JhSoVhr  can't  tnis  type  of  training  be  initiated  and  set 

UPl^ereeI^tooamauT°troiii°lHg  slots  for  gas  station  attendants  and  not  nearly 
cniu-h  f oi  automobile  mechanic  trainees— specifically,  automobile  mechanics  m 
tlio  foreign  car  Held  In  this  Held,  tools  used  are  based  upon  the  metiic  system, 
therefore 'the ^o^ign  car  mechanic  is  a different  breed  of  cat  from  a domestic 
mechanic*’  Minorities  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  feasibility  of  bu^ug  small 
foreign  cars  as  opposed  to  second-hand  American  cars.  There  is  at  tins  time  no 
pertified  black  auto  mechanic  in  the  Matts  area.  . ,.  . 

Tn  the  naramedi«a  professions  (X-ray  technicians,  lab  technicians,  medical 
technologists  therapeutic  technicians,  dental  assistants  and  technicians),  *cie 
are  far  too  few  contacts  made  with  small  private  clinics  to  determine  the  need  roi 

“’fher^stin  a persistent  and  pervasive  reluctance  to  hire  perspective  employees 
with  ^ police  records.  The  percentage  of  the  disadvantaged  job  seeker  is  well  above 
S nercent  For  the  employer  to  self-righteously  say  or  advertise  that  he  is  an 
“emiil  opportunity  employer'’  is  to  say  nothing  unless  that  employer  'll  hire 
a blacl-  or  brown  with  a police  record.  The  figures  which  definitely  describe 
‘the  cost  of  incarceration  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  unemployment  are  disparate 
enmwh  to  make  every  employer  who  has  an  employee  problem  liteially  beat  at 
H^  doors  of  the  parole  boards  and  penal  institutions.  That  is,  of  course,  if  wc 
a^  to assume that  the object  of  confinement  is  to  rehabilitate  as  well  as  to  pun  tell. 
These  correctional  institutions  would  be  better  serving  the  job  market  if  iey 
would  include  one  or  two  additional  items  in  their  budgets-namely  funds  for 
Mifipment  and  machinery  which  could  be  used  to  train  the  inmates  for  futuie 
employment.  This  would,  to  a small  degree,  silence  the  cry  of  the  einployei  w i 
cn  “'Rven  fit  the  entry  level,  my  employees  need  more  training. 

SJl 1 1 ’ is  ino reaver , the  opinion  of  TASK  that  a new  institution  must  arise  from 
the  uletliora  of  existing  and,  for  the  most  part,  failing  MDTA  programs.  Indufctiy 
and  government  must  innovate  producer  and  consumer  cooperatives  in  indigeii.  us 
iSd-city  areas.  The  transportation  problem  alone,  should  an  applicant  be  flUe 
to  seem-e  a job  on  paper,  prevents  the  accepted  applicant  from  retaining  the 
proper  trainee  job.  The  obvious  difficulty  of  assimilating  the  ghetto  lesident 
into  the  mores  of  the  habitually  employed  must  he  solved  by  the  employers. 

There  “ little  evidence  that  employers  with  MDTA  contracts  are  working 
imaginatively  with  the  unions  to  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  as  it  affects 
minorities.  There  has  been  an  increasing  unawareness  of  union  stiucture,  the 
legal  status  of  the  unions,  and  most  of  all  the  meaning  of  the  apprentice  pro- 

S1  Too^of^en^^ersu  ^sfv^^j^^i^ nordmie^y1  ail  NAB  job  developer  in  attempting 

toss?ffljsisaa?*£;tsr5!!s  »*■«  « »» •*>  ,“«•  s- 

fits  for  all  workers,  because  all  workers  are  potential  union  members.  The  unions 
insist  ond  rightly  so,  that  the  beginning  wages  offered  by  an  emplojer  of  NAB 
or  Jobs  Now  or  Jobs  70  are  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  beginning  \\a&es 

°fOnenmustPlikentCEP  to  a union  hiring  hall,  except  that  the  employer  must  take 
whom  the  union  sends.  This  is  not  so  with  the  well-trained  person  that  CEI’ 

^ ° T)  u * * e mol  overs  have  the  big  meetings  and  indicate  that  pledges  have  been 
made  but  in  man^rnstances  the  pledge  is  not  kept  in  the  interim  time  from 
that  of  th  original  pledge  to  that  exact  time  when  the  applicant  is  sent  iom 

p 

In' summation,  pledges  are  not  being  honored  and  hiring  practices  are  retro- 
gressing to  the  extent  that  the  would-be  trainee  is  now  so  dispirited  that  one  can 
see  him  on  the  street  corners  of  Watts  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  not  even 

trifn'tlm1corporate  giants  really  believed  that  the  various  on-the-job  training 
programs  ould  be  considered  economic  boons  rather  than  their  contributed 
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portion  toward  social  justice,  I am  sure  Hint  the*  XAR  typo  of  MDTA  programs 
would  bo  far  more  successful  than  they  are  now  proving  to  be. 

It  must  then  be  the  task  of  all  concerned,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  allevia- 
tion of  unemployment  for  the  disadvantaged,  to  find  a method  to  convince  the 
same  corporate  giants  that  it  /.*  financially  possible  to  train,  and  to  retain  after 
training,  these  erstwhile  trainees  from  the  ranks  of  the  disadvantage*!. 

Mr.  Humes.  Some  of  the  tilings  I found,  both  living  in  the  Watts 
area — and  I am  sure  the  Watts  area  needs  no  definition  to  the  commit- 
tee— I initiate  my  report  by  stating  unequivocally  that  Watts  was 
distinguished  in  1965,  in  a very  real  sense  just  as  it  is  now,  by  having 
the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  the  country. 

And  I expect,  since  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  is  one  of  the  major 
counties  population  wise  in  the  Nation,  that  it  would  rank  highest 
among  the  unemployment  ratios  in  the  country. 

I would  also  submit  that  the  austere,  anti -inflation  program  has 
had  a disastrous  effect  upon  the  black  populace,  and  we  see  an  ever- 
increasing  line  at  the  unemployment  windows  in  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources. 

My  particular  interest  in  this  is  perhaps  with  the  MDTA  programs. 
Our  agency  has  found  that  there  is  perhaps  a particular  truculence  on 
the  part  of  the  business  grants,  the  industrial  giants,  especially  in  this 
area,  to  go  really  wholehearted  in  the  training  programs. 

Such  constant  omittances  or  exclusions  as  I have  listed  here  in  train- 
ing periods  have  vastly  limited  the  salaries,  which  arc  persistently 
minimal.  There  is  littlebr  no  actual  assurance  of  job  permanence  after 
training. 

In  many  cases  there  is  no  salary  increase  after  the  training  period. 
The  supervision  that  was  requested  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  making 
this  a 1 to  4,  or  a 1 to  5,  or  a 1 to  6 ratio  as  a supervisory  person  teach  - 
ing*  or  advising  trainees,  is  practically  nonexistent. 

And  then,  in  the  last  instance,  very  few  new  skills  are  being  taught. 

Without  naming  the  companies  to  which  I am  prepared  to  answer 
in  the  report,  which  I have  in  the  portfolio,  'an  example  is  one  major 
company  in  this  area  which  had  been  using  the  Ubull!'  for  its  job  pur- 
poses. The  company  proceeded  to  enter  into  the.  NAD  program,  which 
is  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  by  retiring  the  “bulk' — the 
tractor — the  lifting  device — the  mechanizing  device — and  using  people 
to  pick  ip)  heavy  metal. 

I would  submit  this  is  not  a training  program,  because  the  old 
method  of  picking  and  bending  is  something  that  most  people  are  used 
to  for  a number  of  years. 

Digressing  slightly  from  that,  I find  that  the  same  industrial  giants 
whom  I referred  to,  are  not  being  exposed.  They  do  too  much  screening. 

For  example,  the  concentrated  employment  program  which  is  set 
up  extensively  to  both  show  and  envision  for  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources  of  this  State,  ways  of  placing  minorities  onto  actual 
payrolls,  does  quite  a bit  of  screening — extensive  screening,  plus  re- 
cruitment, plus  job  development;  and  when  a request  comes  from  an 
industry,  for  example,  that  is  involved  in  the  NABS  program,  the  sup- 
position by  me,  and  by  others  in  the  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram, is  that  it  just  isn't  a hiring  hall. 

A request  lias  come  down  for  10  people  who  have  been  sufficiently 
motivated  by  the  concentrated  employed  program,  and  who  have  no 
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physical  difficulties  or  other  difficulties,  except  they  are 

ready  to  go  to  -rkjnstead 
of  submitting  them  to  the  training  program,  yl«*tow  that  might 

mean  at  the  particular  day,  these  people  would  further  scieui  a 

eliminate  so  that  only  one  out  of  four — that  is,  of  the  requested _ 1 - 
are.  hired.  I submit  that  unless  there  is  some  real  reason  foi  cause  toi 

reiection,  they  should  have  to  be  accepted.  i„ 

Not.  so  with  the  concentrated  programs.  Therefore,  and  the  people 
are  S'-nt,  back,  and  some  activity  process  continues. 

Some  of  tie  »„my  reason  given  are:  Criminal  necrdh  *« d*  { 
job  inconsistency,  records  of  job  absenteeism— all  of  this  soit 
thing— they  are,  in  fact,  getting  your  job.  ,vrL,.i..01~_ 

Of  course  in  many  instances,  the  person  sent  by  welf.ue  woikeis 
and  wefhlre  workers  where  more  than  the  one  generation  is  represented 
by  the  person  sent— the  ridiculousness  of 

is  snrh  in  my  opinion,  and  m the  opinion  of  TASK,  that  it  obviates 
the  original  purpose  of  the  very  terms  that  we  are  talking  about  m 

c°If^1in’fact tIS  of  motivating  these  ,ieople  wlio  have 
been  found,  who  have  been  herded,  who  have  been  constantly  heided 
with  the  futility— if,  in  fact,  the  motivation  has  been  affected  by  ML 
or  a K-.T  or  an  MA-4  program,  sufficiently  to  get  them  to  the  doois, 
then  I would  like  to  suggest — if  I could  digress  for  just  a little  bit 

I might  suggest  tliat  this  is  no  mean  task  m itself.  „ 

For  example,  in  the  area  of  Watts,  there,  is  a transportation  pioblem 
that  perhaps  is  unique  to  this  area  There  is  one  bus  system,  P‘'!'';ltol> 
owned,  but  services  Watts  as  such.  The  minimal  fare  foi  this  p.u 
ticular  bus  system  is  37  cents.  I think  no  transfers  are  honored  by  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  in  effecting  a way  out  of  the  ghetto. 

That  is,  the  buses  there  do  not  cooperate  beyond  this  ghetto. 

So  that  in  asking  a person  to  come  to  work,  for  example,  in  Bu  - 
bank  o Am  g Bench  or  Pomona  or  wherever  e se  these  taxdesscn^ 
amis  are  that  these  companies  place  their  prime  factories,  the  job  itself 
becomes  almost  herculean  to  even  reach  the  destination  of  the  piospec- 

tnSo'l  ' would  submit  that  the  further  screening  which  I mentioned 
before  is  a task  that  may  make  this  a conversion.  , -tv  : 

Perhaps  Los  Angeles,  as  most  of  you  know,  is  the  digest  city _ in 
area  Watts,  for  example,  is  located  at  the  southeast  end  of  that  city. 
It  is  not  at  all  ridiculous  to  assume  that  a person  getting  up  at  - 
oVo<-k  in  the  morning,  taking  one  of  the  pr.vaty  igency  buses  tlmt  I 
mentioned,  making  a second  transfer  at  some  time  m the  morning, 
,:.ould  then  perhaps  reach  work  at  7:30— if  he.  were  lucky,  and  if  he 

U U'1 This!  Aw  on  1 d Submit  then,  would  produce  a 12-hour  day  for  a mini- 
mally waged  job  in  a training  position,  where  once  having  reached 
the  training  level,  and  once  having  been  accepted  by  the  employer,  oi 
^he  industry,  the  constant  inclusion  of  all  the  pressures  that  would 

come  to  bear  on  this  particular  individual,  or  * vu'v Aflb A tdnk 
such  that  discouragement  would  be  obvious,  quickly , $1.80,  1 t li m , 
is  the  ini ninial  daily  cost  for  transportation  from  a point  in  Watts 
to  Burbank,  for  example. 
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I answer,  when  we  talk  about  concentrated  employment  rolls,  we  are 
talking  about  persons  who  really  are  at  the  bare  bottom  of  employ- 
ment. In  most  cases  they  have  had  no  employment  for  a number  of 
years,  and  in  so  many  cases  the  point  reaches  a number  of  months, 
so  that  they  have  no  money. 

They  are  asked  then  to  report  daily  for  at  least  2 weeks  before  there 
is  a paycheck  coming.  The  company  supposedly  will  include,  if  the 
contract  includes  it,  a certain  paramedical  or  actual  medical  bits  of 
assistance. 

But  I would  submit  that  these  first-aid  stations  that  are  in  the  com- 
panies are  little  more  than  just  that  that  they  can  be.  Oftentimes  there 
is  a registered  nurse  on  duty,  but  not  a physician  to  examine  the  medi- 
cal and  dental  needs  of  these  particular  people  with  any  acuity. 

So  that  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  45  percent  of  these  people  have 
actual  illnesses  which  make  it  almost  incredulous  or  would  seem  to 
make  it  almost  incredulous  that  they  were  able  to  get  to  work  in  the 
first  place. 

Once  having  gotten  there,  their  strong  personal  motivation  would 
do  away  with  the  myth  that  those  on  welfare  don’t  want  to  work 
anyway. 

1 will  mention,  just  briefly,  the  idea  of  the  black  business  concept. 
And  on  this  particular  matter,  and  a few  other  things,  I agree  totally 
with  tlie  speaker  who  preceded  me.  It  is  a good  idea.  However,  the 
flaws  in  tins  concept  as  being  an  alleviator  of  the  needs  for  minority 
persons,  whether  they  are  in  the  Cliicano  area  of  East  Los  Angeles  or 
the  black  area  of  Watts,  or  in  a mixed  area  of  Hawthorne,  there  aren’t 
enough  independent  strengths  in  the  many  minority  businesses  that 
are  now  cropping  up  to  make  any  definite  penetration,  any  definite 
rel  i ef  as  far  as  j obs  a re  concerned. 

So  many  of  the  black  businesses  are  sales  types  of  situations,  and 
the.  contracts  call  for,  if  you  wish,  a positive  job.  That  is,  where  there 
is  a commission,  the  Department  of  Labor  is  more  than  reluctant  to 
enter  into  a contract  with  such  an  organization. 

This  would  include  journalistic,  publications,  Bible  sales,  travel 
agencies,  office  equipment,  sales,  clothing  apparel  sales,  cosmetic  sales — 
all  those  where  the  bulk  of  the  income  must  be  on  a commission 
basis. 

And  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  rejected  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  or  the  agency*  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  designated  as 
the  prime  contractor. 

f would  submit,  toe,  that  there  are  far  too  many  unskilled  jobs 
being  offered,  and  too  much  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  sort  of  semi- 
skilled position.  I think  all  of  us  know  too  well  tliat  the  gas  station 
attendant  is  not  a mechanic.  But  once  the  person  has  gone  past  the 
matters  of  courtesy  to  the  driver,  into  the  station  and  upon  the  wiping 
of  the  windows  and  the  insertion  of  gas,  and  perhaps  the  putting*  of 
the  can  of  oil,  inflating  of  tires,  that  there  is  little  technical  know-how 
that  need  be  learned. 

I have  noted,  for  example,  one  of  our  largest  sellers  of  petroleum 
products  has  been  most  favored,  if  you  wish,  in  this  manner  by  having 
a gas  station  attendant  contract,  I would  like  to  see  far  more,  and  for 
the  most,  part,  they  are  nonexistent  for  auto  mechanic  positions  at  a 
training  level  open. 
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And  then , too,  since  the  minority  groups  are  finally  realizing  that 
small  cars  are  practical,  and  this  is  an  entirely  new  thing,  that  foreign 
car  mechanics *be  trained.  TASK  knows  of  no  black  auto  mechanic  in 
the  entire  Watts  area.  We  know  of  no  similar  situation  m adjacent 

For  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  purchase  a foreign  car,  when 
that  car  breaks  down,  they  have  to  go  extremely  far  out  of  the  areas 

with  most  of  the  things.  . ...  ,.  , , , ■ 

They  have  to  go  well  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  particular  resi- 
dential area  to  receive  primary  care  for  the  vehicles  . . 

I am  aware,  too,  that  the  bureau  of  apprenticeships,  training,  and 
standards,  lias  great  difficulties,  mostly  with  the  unions,  in  effecting 
training  in  the  training  spots  in  the  apprentices  that  have  been  open 

for  a number  of  years.  . , 

But  I would  also  submit  again  that  the  job  developer  of  the  pa  1- 
ticular  agency  investigating  apprenticeships  and  the  possibility  o 
placing  a person  there  is  not  selling  himself  strongly  enough.  He  w 
not  selling  the  prospective  trainees  strongly  enough.  There  is  a paucity 

of  automobile  mechanics.  J 

In  fact,  there  is  a paucity  of  farmers,  electricians,  carpenters,  v Hat 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  some  lines  could  be  broken,  some  ar- 
raiio-ements  could  be  made  between  the  unions  and  industry  to  actua  I ly 
effect  a meaningful  training  program.  Later  on,  the  stopgap,  non- 
skilled  jobs  that  produce  little  in  the  form  of  continuity  or  for  that 

matter,  of  job  performance  could  be  eliminated. 

We  have  in  our  particular  area,  too,  a giant  hospital  budding.  It  is 
a block  from  my  residence  and  a block  from  my  office.  This  is  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Hospital.  This  itself  is  a type  of  travesty,  because 
the  hospital  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  19(0,  and  the  projection  foi 
1971  is  that  the  paramedical  professions  and  the  paramedical  spots 
that  must  be  there  for  any  good  hospital  operation  by  any  standards 
of  the  boards  and  internal  medicine,  pediatrics,  or  technology,  or  what 
have  you,  and  by  my  own  investigation  won’t  be  there  or  at  least  will 
not  be  filled  at  all  to  the  capacity  that  will  be  necessary  to  carry  on  this 

^will  there  be  the  X-ray  technicians,  the  blood  chemists,  the 
.analysis  experts — merely  those  who  would  use  the  hemolysis  eltec- 
tivelv  using  a centrifuge.  None  of  this  training  is  going  on  today  m 

anv  great  degree.  , _ . , ... 

Once  again,  I would  like  to  indicate  that  I am  not  hurling  any 
caustic  comments  to  any  group  or  what  not.  But  the  fact  is  that 
unless  there  is  a 400-nercent  increase  m the  training  facilities  tor 
this  particular  hospital,  it.  will  not  be  staffed  with  the  people  from 

the.  Watts  area.  ...  . , 

This  was  the  original  purpose.  It  was  supposed  to  gn'e  reliet  to 
perhaps  some  1,000  plus  jobs.  We  just-  don’t,  see  it. 

I have  mentioned  that  there  is  a persistent  and  pervasive  reluctance 
to  hire  persons  with  police  records.  I have  mentioned  the  truculence, 
and  in  order  to  be  other  than  nomltruistic  in  getting  trainees  into  the 
jobs,  and  preserving  the  records.  . . . 

I have  mentioned  the  hiring  hall  here  that  should  be  maintained 

and  is  not. 
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r would  feel  also  that  the  representations  made  by  the  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are  vastly  reduced, 
once  the  actual  time  of  taking  on  the  trainees  if  considered.  If  I remem- 
ber correctly,  some  3 years  ago,  or  two  and  a half  years  ago,  when  NAB 
' .'as  first  proposed  by  the  Federal  Government,  there  was  a strong 
tendency  to  perhaps  overestimate  the  number  of  persons  that  would 
be  included  in  the  training  program. 

I would  submit  to  this  honorary  group  that  under  the  present  ac  - 
ministration,  the  almost  total  ignoring  of  these  original  commitments 
is  such  that  most  trainees  felt — who  once  being  advised  by  some  em- 
ployees who  no  longer  wanted  to  go  to  Burbank  or  Pomona  or  to  Long 
Beach — discouraged  to  even  possibly  enter  that  program. 

In  slight  summation,  I would  include  the  fact  that  having  made 
visual  and  visible  presentations  at  the  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources, at  unemployment  windows,  and  the  welfare  windows,  the  hue 
and  cry  is  not  so  much  for  the  check  for  the  welfare  worker,  but, 
“Where  can  I get  jobs?” 

And,  once  again,  the  job  development  part  of  any  poverty  agency 
should  be  the  strongest,  because  I would  submit  that  of  the  three 
major  factors  that  perhaps  keep  people  in  poverty  lack  of  jobs,  lack 
of  education,  and  lack  of  housing*,  the  job  still  lias  to  rank  among  the 
foremost.  There  are  far  too  many  agencies  for  our  own  area  that  have 
job  development,  but  it  is  the  least  important  and  the  least  apt,  and 

the  least  funded.  , 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  some  instances  the  idea  is  to  perpetuate  the 
same  onerous  activity  that  the  giants  are  doing — to  keep  the  book 
on  such  programs  too  long,  and  on  Iv-J  programs  too  long,  to  keep 
them  actually  in  step  too  long,  rather  than  develop  jobs  and  place  them 
out  into  greater  industry. 

We  would  suggest  that  until  the  underlying  work  that  must  oe  done 
to  alleviate  the  transportation  problem,  whether  it  be  busing — which 
makes  one  think  in  terms  of  education,  but  I am  not  talking  about  that 
now — I would  have  a lot  to  say  about  the  human  values,  but  I tlimk 
our  task  this  morning  must  be  jobs  and  must  be  manpower  problems. 

But  until  the  good  moguls  of  our  areas  can  realize  that  transporta- 
tion alone  is  a major  problem,  that  the  malnutrition  with  which  a 
person  must  emerge  from  his  house,  would  produce  the  fatigue  that 
makes  the  supervisor,  or  the  immediate  foreman  on  job,  feel  he  had  a 
slacker.  . „ 

All  these  factors  are  major  factors,  and  in  this  whole  panorama  ox 
jobs  they  must  in  some  way  be  eliminated  before  we  can  fulfill  the 
hope  that  was  given  to  these  people  immediately  following  the  TV  atts 
riots.  We  haven’t  lived  up  to  it. 

Mr.  C niels.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Humes. 

Mr.  Humes,  what  would  you  suggest  as  an  improvement  in  some  of 
these  manpower  programs?  Do  you  think  that  there  should  he  greater 
stress  placed  upon  counseling  and  guidance,  and  also  on  the  develop- 
ment of  new  programs  for  which  there  will  be  a job  at  the  other  end 
of  the  training  period  ? I would  like  to  get  your  views  as  I am  sure  you 
must  have  some  experience  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes,  I’ve  had  that  kind  of  experience  with  a large 
agency  here  that  worked  with  the  Urban  League.  On  may  own  I have 
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also  been  employed  by  one  of  the  aircraft  giants  in  the  Seattle  area  as 
assistant  personnel  manager.  _ . 

So  my  talk  to  you  this  morning  is  not  based  on  what  1 have  heard 
second  hand,  it  is  a firsthand  exposure. 

I don’t  feel  for  the  one  part — this  is  an  answer  to  the  first  part  o± 
your  question — what  we  need  at  this  point  is  too  many  new  progiams. 
If  the  tenets  of  some  of  the  old  programs  would  be  adhered  to  more  or 
less  religiously,  that  is,  if  in  fact  trainees  on  OJ  T programs,  lor  ex- 
ample, were  given  a meaningful  time  to  learn  a new  task — meaningful 
task — with  continuity  along  the  way,  then  there  would  certainly  be 

no  need  to  replace  OJT.  # . 

If,  for  example,  at  the  end  of  assuming  work  habits,  planting  ^recs, 
or  picking  up  trash,  or  what  have  you,  on  a concentrated  employment 
program,  if  once  the  necessary  habits  of  getting  to  work,  realizing  the 
responsibility  of  the  job,  the  handling  of  the  family  budget  that  come 
from  receiving  a pay  check,  if  once  these  things  have  been  realized, 
then  this  person  could  be  placed  in  an  elementary  job  in  industry , or 
in  the  Federal  Government,  or  the  city,  or  the  county  government, 
then  certainly  there  would  be  no  need  to  replace  any  of  the  programs. 

But  I know  firsthand  that  in  too  many  instances  there  have  been 
persons  on  a set  program  which  paid  $2  an  hour — $2.50,  years  a go-  - 
they  are  still  on  the  same  set  program,  and  they  are  still  being  paid 
the  same  $2. 

And  I will  submit  that  this  is  reprehensible  at  first  blush.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased,  and  perhaps  the  families  of 
those  persons  have  increased — and  everything  has  increased  as  far 
as  the  expenses  of  this  person  who  made  the  $2  an  hour. 

And  he  went  into  it  even  then  knowing  that  it  was  too  little  for  the 
job  of  securing  his  standards. 

Mr.  SciiKRiiK.  Will  the  chairman  yield  for  a moment  for  a question  ? 

Mr.  Daxibls.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sen  mime.  Mr.  Humes,  I was  interested  in  your  remarks.  Hasn't 
this  program  been  evaluated  to  see  whether  or  not  that  same  individual 
or  that  same  j ob  pays  $2.50  an  hour  ? 

Mr.  Httmes.  I didn’t  mention,  if  you  wish,  sir,  $2.50  an  hour.  The 
pay  is  set  by  the  employers,  $2  ail  hour. 

]Sfow  then,  so  far  as  I know,  within  the  confines  of  the  Ivenncdv- 
Javits  bill,  there  is  no  room  for  progression,  despite  the  amount  of 
time  the  person  remains  in  the  concentrated  employment  program. 

Kow,  am  I addressing  myself  to  your  question  ? 

Mr.  SiTKiuvR.  I was  wondering  if  this  has  been  the  habit  of  the  pro- 
gram since  its  inception — that  some  changes  should  have  been  made 
along  the  line,  and  not  wait  until  suddenly  we  come  around  to  discuss 
these  things.  Where  are  the  people  who  evaluate  this  program? 

Whore  are  the  people  who  see  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  this  pro- 
gram ? Do  they  just  go  on  drawing  their  high  salary,  and  caring  little 
or  nothing  about  who  is  being  trained  ? 

Tli is  has  been  my  argument  through  all  these  programs. 

Mr.  TTtvm’ks.  OK.  There  is  no  need  for  me  here  t o indicate  that  there 
are  certainly  some  persons  who  are  completely  insincere  as  administra- 
toi-s  of  the  poverty  programs. 

However,  T don’t  think  that  this  is  the  major  factor  that  prevents 
active  ami  meaningful  job  development,  and  it  would  be  remiss  for 
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me  to  say  that  no  insincerity  goes  on  and,  you  know  $200  suits  are  be= 
ing  worn  by  the  administrators. 

Mr  Sgiiekle.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  was  not  neccssainy 
my  full  intent.  However,  this  situation  does  exist,  and  we  are  faced 

with  them  everv  day.  . . . . , » 

The  problem”  is : Why  haven't  changes  been  made  since  this  point  ot 

criticism  does  arise  at  this  time?  . , 

Mr.  Humes.  I would  answer  that  by  saying  this:  In  the  IS  l L vro- 
oTani,  the  mandates  come  down  from  tlie  head  of  the  -Neigliboi  hood 
Youth  Corps  on  a national  level — that  tlie  original  $1. GO  winch  \\as 
proposed  as  the  minimum  amount  for  a kid  working  both  m school— 
or  rather  out  of  school  program,  has  now  been  reduced  so  as  to  include 
something  just  below  the  minimal  acceptable  wage. 

That  is  in  documents  that  come  to  my  view  and  to  my  knowledge— 
that  there  is  a push  on  now  to  pay  $1.25  an  hour  to  a pc  ‘son  who  was 

paid  $1.(>0  an  hour.  ... 

So  in  the  light  of  this,  if  I might,  this  might  be  the  reason,  and  1 cer- 
tainly eairt  answer  that— why  the  administrators  have  not  asked  ior 
an  adjustment  from  $2  to  $2.25  an  hour. 

Mr.  SciiEiiLE.  Where  do  these  documents  come  from  that  you  had 
reference  to  just  a moment  ago? 

Mr.  Humes.  From  the  liienirchal  level — on  top. 

Mr.  Sgukulk.  Well,  when  the  NYC  was  originally  developed,  it  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  drafters  to  say,  “Once  you  enter  this  program  you 
are  supposed  to  remain  in  it  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

This  is  the  program  devised  and  delined  to  help  those  people  either 
on  a temporary  basis,  hopefully,  through  summer  employment  to 
try  to  motivate  them  for  employment,  and  give  them  some  type  of  em- 
ployment so  that  they  can  go*  on  to  bigger  and  better  things.  Isn  t 

that  correct  ? . . 

Mr.  Humes.  I couldn't  but  agree  with  you,  obviously  with  the 
placement  and  tlie  semantic  term  of  “youth./5  they  couldr*  v expect  to 
be  in  this  program  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  “the  continuity  and  progression — or  for  tlie 
continuity  of  going  from  one  job  to  another  job,  a step  up,  then,  I 
would  submit  to  this  body  that  a reduction  from  $1.60  certainly  would 
do  more  than  just  dissuade  them  from  staying  in  this  particular  pro- 
gram— but  would  send  them  back  to  the  streets  from  whence  they 
came. 

Mr.  SciiHili.K.  Are  these,  new  rates  from  the  region  or  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government ? . 

Mr.  IIumks.  From  the  Federal  Government,  I would  submit,  because 
certainly  no  regional  administrator  would  be  able  to  make  rates. 

Mr.  Sciikri.k.  In  other  words,  since  the  inception  of  this  program, 
the  hourly  rates  have  been  reduced — they  haven't  even  been  kept 
stable  ? 

Mr.  Hujiks.  That’s  right. 

Mr.  SciJKin.K.  And  this  directive  conies  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Humes.  That’s  right,  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Sciikuue.  Could  you  submit  the  document  to  this  committee — 
to  me  and  this  committee — that  states  the  original  fee  be  reduced? 
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Mr.  Humes.  Yes,  I certainly  will  do  that.  . , . ...  , . 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Sclierle,  I trill  be  glad  to  provide  the  Department 
of  Labor’s  directive  on  NYC-2  program  changes  for  the  record. 

Mr.  S011ETIL.E.  Fine. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Standards  for  NYC-2 

1.  purpose 

TUN  directive  provides  standards  and  instructions  for  NYC-2  programs.  The 
i.nmm  wUL  bo  put  into  effect  in  areas  designated  by  the  Regional  Manpower 
Administrator.  Current  instructions  for  NYC-1  programs  aie  applicable  to 
NVC— 2.  except  as  they  are  altered  by  this  directive. 

II.  OBJECTIVE 

Eacn  NYC-2  project  is  expected  to  have  strong  education,  shill  training,  work 
experience  and  supportive  services  components.  The  education  components  must 
be^emnpro  1 n is ed  to  provide  funds  for  strengthening  other  components  If 
funds  are  limited,  project  goals  will  he  narrowed  by  training  111  fewer  occupa- 
tions offering  fewer  supportive  services,  and  reducing  or  eliminating  cultural 
development  activities.  Enrollees  need  education,  a saleable  skill  and  placement 
after  Sletion  of  training.  Projects  must  be  designed  to  meet  these  basic- 

requirements.  ir  uEGIONAL  MAX1,OWEB  AllMIXISXUArolt 

A.  Contractin')  officer 

The  RMA  will  serve  as  contracting  officer  for  all  NYC— 2 projects. 

B.  Prior  approval  of  project  director 

The  KM  A shall  approve  the  project  director  prior  to  his  employment  by  the 
sponsor. 

IV.  ANNUAL  PROJECTION  OF  GOALS 

In  conjunction  with  the  CAMPS  program,  the  sponsor  shall  prepare  annually 
an  estimate  of  goals. 

v.  location 

VYC-2  programs  are  designed  primarily  for  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
\reas  (SMSA)  and  growth  areas,  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Regional  Man- 
power  Administrator,  economic  conditions  and  area  resources  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  job  placement  or  further  training  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

VI.  PROJECT  SIZE 

The  project  size  shall  he  consonant  with  the  number  of  post  NYC  opportuni- 
ties for  placement  in  jobs,  schools,  or  further  training  that  are  available  in  the 
comm  unity. 

VII.  ELIGIBLE  PERSONS 

A,  Ha  sic  criteria  for  enrollment 

1 Disadvantapcil. — Before  enrollment  each  applicant  must  meet  tlie  disad- 
vantaged’’ criteria.  _ «■  „ „ , 

9 Aac—  Only  persons  16  and  17  years  of  age  may  be  eniolled. 

3 Employment  Status.— At  the  time  of  enrollment  the  applicant  must  be 
unemployed,  employed  in  a job  that  consistently  averages  20  Jours  a week  or 
less,  or  in  a dead  end  job  substantially  below  the  level  of  skill  his  qualifications 

could  bring  in  the  job  market  following  NYC  training.  . 

4 School  Record-— Enrollment  of  qualified  applicants  may  be  delayed  until 
the  sponsor  can  obtain  the  applicant’s  school  record  aiul/or  an  appraisal  of  the 
applicant,  including  his  potential  to  return  to  school. 

B.  Other  considerations 

1.  Enrollee  Potential. — Those  applicants  shall  be  enrolled  who  are 
to  be  in  greatest  need  of  education,  skill  training,  and  work  expei  ientc,  aim 
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wlio  arc  believin'!  bo  be  able  to  qualify  for  one  of  tlie  occupations  or  educational 
programs  in  which  vocational  preparation  is  being  given. 

2.  Special  Cases. — («)  Continuation  or  night  school:  Youths  attending  con- 
tinuation or  night  school  less  than  20  hours  per  weclc,  and  who  are  otherwise 
eligible,  may  be  enrolled  in  an  NYC-2  project. 

( h ) New  employment  after  enrollment:  New  employment  in  itself  does  not 
make  an  enrollee  ineligible.  Reference  to  the  poverty  level  applies  only  at  the 
time  of  initial  enrollment.  Employed  enrollee*  may  have  reduced  schedules 
with  proportionately  reduced  weekly  payments,  if  such  reduced  enrollment  time 
will  adequately  serve  the  enrollee's  employability  plan  and  the  purposes  of 
the  NYC  project.  If  the  new  employment  interferes  with  the  enrollee’s  per- 
formance on  the  project,  it  will  be  justification  for  termination  of  the  enrollment. 

3.  Restrictions. — (a)  Qualified  for  employment  or  advanced  training:  Appli- 
cants who  are  already  qualified  for  referral  to  suitable  employment  shall  not 
be  enrolled.  Applicants  who  qualify  for  available  advanced  training  in  other 
manpower  programs  shall  nor  be  enrolled. 

(b)  Primarily  interested  in  income:  Candidates  who  the  evidence  indicates 
are  interested  ill  or  need  only  on  immediate  wage  job,  rather  than  a training 
program  shall  not  be  enrolled. 


No  person  shall  remain  enrolled  past  his  nineteenth  birthday  or  the  second 
anniversary  of  his  enrollment  in  NYC-2,  whichever  comes  first,  except  persons 
enrolled  between  their  17tli  and  ISth  birthdays  may  remain  for  a maximum 
period  of  two  years. 

Terminations 

1.  Maladjustment. — No  enrollee  shall  be  terminated  for  maladjustment  until 
after  the  counselor  has  made  at  least  three  attempts  to  modify  or  satisfactorily 
adjust  liis  training  plan  or  his  attitude  toward  the  project. 

2.  Employment. — An  enrollee  who  takes  employment  before  the  end  of  his 
training  plan  shall  be  terminated  if  the  employment  is  equivalent  to  completion 
of  the  plan. 

3.  Completion  of  employability  plan.—  An  enrollee  shall  be  terminated  when 
satisfactorily  placed  in  a job,  educational  institution  or  another  training 
program. 

4.  Termination  date. — Termination  is  official  separation  from  formal  participa- 
tion in  the  project.  The  termination  becomes  official  when  the  termination  form. 
MA  102  is  prepared. 

5.  Termination  restrictions. — Before  an  enrollee  is  terminated  the  sponsor  must 
he  certain  that  all  requirements  of  the  Additional  General  Provisions,  Clause 
A-34 — Termination  of  Trainees  or  Enrollocs,  have  been  met. 


1.  Enrollee  compensation. — Compensation  shall  consist  of  work  experience 
wages  or  incentive  payments  or  a combination  of  both.  Compensation  is  based 
upon  a full  time  schedule  of  40  hours  per  week,  or  a less  than  full  time  schedule 
with  incentive  payments  prorated.  No  enrollee  shall  be  scheduled  for  less  than  10 
hours  of  total  participation  time  per  week.  In  no  case  shall  compensation  for 
hours  spent  in  work  experience*  exceed  the  maximum  payment. 

Compensation  for  a full  time  enrollee  shall  be  % of  the  basic  MDTA  allow- 
ance for  the  current  quarter  in  the  State  where  the  project  is  located.  Enrollees 
scheduled  for  less  than  full  time  participation  shall  receive  a prorated  amount 
In  a State  where  the  project  has  a % MDTA  basic  rate  of  less  than  $26,  the 
rate  shall  be  $26,  not  the  lesser  amount. 

Enrollees  shall  he  paid  the  legal  Federal,  State  or  local  minimnm  wage,  or 
the  prevailing  wage  for  comparable  work  whichever  is  highest,  for  all  time  spent 
in  work  experience. 

2.  Computation. — (a)  Regular  payments:  Au  enrollee  shall  he  paid  the  maxi- 
mum rate  if  all  scheduled  work  experience  time  has  been  utilized  and  there  are 
no  absences  from  participating  services.  If  all  the  scheduled  work  experience  time 
lias  not.  been  utilized  the  time  lost  from  work  experience  is  subtracted  prorata 
from  the  time  scheduled  for  this  activity.  Time  lost  from  scheduled  non-work 
experience  participation  is  deducted  prorata  from  the  time  scheduled  for  this 


vnr.  PERIODS  OF  ENROLLMENT 


IX.  WARES.  HOURS.  AND  LEAVE 


A.  IFor/c* 


activity. 
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persons  scheduled  for  less  than  ful  J hours  work  exiierionce  and  32 

scheduled  for  20  hours  totsil  receive  $13*  if  the  State’s  maximum  NYC-2 
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the  applicable  rate  of  pay.  is  euual  to  the  hours 

ins?  the  total  compensation  foi  lion-wmh  a 1 

‘ ° To ■ t « l*1  w* eK*l v cyn.°l^n«i«otris ' ttwta UU  of  »ic  compensation  for  work  experi- 

m-  Co-op  jlroSs  ^ll  ^He  no  wages  or  other  participation  f»».l*  from 
NYC-2  during  such  weeks. 
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tion  stated  in  their ( employability  plfl »«•  r.iexensecl  absences 

enuHO  fee  te.inhmtlo,,  ot  wo  lio.tr. 
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(c)  Exception  to  C ) ^ Regional  Manpower  Administrator 

t0  tdl  Total°  participation  time,  including  transportation  time,  may  not  exceed 

sites'and  centraf  shSFb^to^wage^faW.iSed'ftir  worir^xperienc^ 

She  time  spent  between  other  partieipatton  sites  and  a central  pickup  point  will  be 
treated  as  bour.s  of  participation. 
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C.  Leave 

Schedules  for  sick  and  annual  leave  and  holidays  must  be  reasonable  and  in 
conformity  with  local  practices.  Accumulated  leave  shall  be  used  to  cover  periods 
of  absence,  but  no  payments  for  accumulated  leave  may  be  made  to  terminated 
e.urollees.  The  purpose  of  leave  accumulations  is  to  stabilize  compensation. 


X.  ENROLLEE  FU,E 

The  enrollee  file  consists  of  two  folders.  Tlie  first  folder,  which  is  open  to 
inspection  by  the  enrollee.  contains  enrol  lee-provided  information,  attendance  and 
production  records,  schedules,  training  plan,  and  similar  materials.  The  second 
folder  will  contain  test  records,  counseling  records,  assessments,  health  records 
and  other  materials  which  require  interpretation  by  a trained  person.  This 
record  should  be  considered  confidential  and  maintained  in  a separate  file. 

XI.  ENROLLEE  GOALS 

A.  First  priority — School 

1.  Return  to  secondary  school. — When  a trainee  willingly  could  make  a fruitful 
transition  back  to  high  school,  the  project  shall  give  first  priority  to  helping  him 
make  that  transition. 

2.  Post-secondary  education . — If  a trainee  does  not  return  to  high  school  but 
has  the  potential  and  desire  for  eventual  admission  to  a community  college  or 
IH>st-secondary  trade  school,  such  a goal  shall  be  the  enrollee’s  first  priority. 

B.  Second  priority — Skill  ti  aining  and  job 

In  the  case  of  those  trainees  for  whom  formal  education  is  not  appropriate, 
the  project  shall  help  them  achieve  the  General  Education  Development  certifi- 
cate (GED)  or  provide  remedial  education  to  the  degree  feasible.  The  project  also 
shall  attempt  to  help  said  trainee  to  either  (1)  achieve  apprenticeship  or  (2) 
learn  a specific  salable  skill  or  trade  through  pratcical  training  that  has  recog- 
nized status  among  potential  hirers,  and  to  be  hired  in  such  a skill  or  trade. 

C.  Third  priority — Job  cnxly 

If  neither  of  the  above  sets  of  goals  is  found  appropriate  for  an  individual, 
the  project  shall  comprehensively  prepare  him  for,  and  place  him  in,  the  best 
unskilled  of  semi-skilled  entry  job  of  which  he  is  capable. 

XII,  PATTERNS  OF  TRAINING 

\ Each  project  shall  organize  its  training  activities  into  three  general  pat- 

terns— Education,  Skill  Training  and  Work  Experience. 

A.  Education. — Education  is  basic  to  an  enrollee’s  preparation  for  employment. 
If  an  enrollee  is  not  expected  to  return  to  school  an  education  program  shall  be 
developed  for  him  that  will  provide  the  most  suitable  education  to  a person  of  his 
capabilities.  This  program  may  range  from  simple  remedial  education  to  prepa- 
ration for  a General  Education  Development  certificate.  The  education  schedule 
has  priority  over*  all  other  project  activities. 

B.  Skill  traAning . — To  compete  sueeussfully  for  unsubsidized  employment  the 
enrollee  needs  to  have  a useful  skill.  Each  enrollee  shall  be  trained  for  the  highest 
skill  of  which  he  is  capable  consonant  with  the  resources  of  tlie  area.  Prepara- 
tion for  apprenticeship  or  a license  to  practice  a trade  shall  be  given  preference 
over  practical  training  for  a salable  skill,  when  possible. 

C.  Work  experience. — Enrollees  who  are  not  able  to  benefit  from  more  ad- 
vanced skill  training  will  be  trained  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a semi- 
skilled or  unskilled  job.  Those  who  are  expected  to  be  trained  for  semi-skilled  or 
unskilled  work  will  be  trained  in  the  use  of  basic  tools,  general  requirements  for 
entry  occupations,  and  special  training  for  their  employment  objectives.  Each 
enrollee  must  have  some  work  experience  in  his  training  plan. 

XDL  ENROLLEE  PLANS 

A.  Training  outline  and  schedule. — Each  enrollee  shall  have  a Training  Out- 
line and  Schedule.  The  project  training  outline  for  the  planned  patterns  of  train- 
ing (education,  skill  training  and  work  experience)  will  be  modified  to  meet  the 
enrollee’s  special  needs,  and  a timetable  for  completing  each  segment  of  the  train- 
ing will  be  included.  This  training  outline  and  schedule  will  be  in  conformity  with 
the  enrollee’s  training  plan.  * 
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B.  Training  plan  ( employ  ability  plan)  .—Each  enrolleeshaUass|st 
qelor  in  preparing  Ills  Training  Plan.  This  training  plan  will  outline  the  emoliee 
qualifications,  needs,  objectives  and  how  the  objectives  will  be  attained. 

XIV.  MODIFICATION  FOR  SCHOOL 

v Return  to  school  in-school  place  available. — Enrollees  who  return  to  school 
fuUtfme  sha u be  enrolled  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  In-School  program  and 
terminated  from  the  Out-of-School  program.  Out-of-Schcoo l sponsors  shal l estab- 
lish linkages  with  In-School  sponsors  to  insure  eniollment  of  Out-of -School  JN  IO 
enrollees  If  soon  as  possible.  Applicants  from  Out-of-School  programs  should  be 
irivtMi  first  priority  for  111- School  openings.  , . . 

B.  Return  to  school,  no  in-school  place  available.— If  trainee  desires 

return  to  school  and  no  In-School  places  are  available,  then  the  NT C-2  sponsor 
should  make  provisions  for  the  enrollee  to  pursue  his  education  full  time  m con- 
ation or  night  school  or  part  time  in  regular  high  school.  In  the  event  an 
arrangement  is  made,  tlie  enrollee’s  attendance  shall  be  considered  as  the  educa- 
tion  component  of  his  training  plan. 

XV.  PROVISION  OF  SERVICES 

A Role  of  sponsor. — Responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  NYC  training  and  services 
for  enrollees  lies  with  the  sponsor,  including  the  formulation  and  management  of 
efeh  enrotfee’s  employability  plan,  although  parts  of  its  operations  may  be  dele- 
-Itld  tl  other  agencies.  The  sponsor  shall  give  the  project  director  authority 
sufficient  to  operate  the  program,  within  the  contest  of  the  agreement.  However 
the  sponsor  shall  not  duplicate  services  available  in  the  community  unless  it  can 
demonstrate  that  it  can  provide  the  services  with  quality  and  economy  greater 
than  other  presumed  or  existent  suppliers. 

B.  Delegation  of  responsibility 

1.  The  employment  service.— The  sponsor  shall  give  priority  to  manpower  serv- 
ices available  through  the  Employment  Service.  lorm  3^,  Summary  of  ES  serv 
ices  will  describe  the  services  to  be  furnished  by  the  ES,  the  locations  at  which 
services  will  be  available,  and  the  schedules  of  such  services. 

% Altana fit>e  services. — To  the  extent  necessary,  the  sponsor  may  negotiate 
for  manpower  services  from  other  suppliers  if  the  ES  cannot  provide  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  services  needed. 

xvi.  recruitment 

Each  proiect’s  recruitment  efforts  shall  be  targeted  to  attract  those  candidates 
wfose  chafacterisUcs  and  needs  are  most  appropriate  for  what  that  particular 

*** The Vr oj eefsbia  11  try  to  reach  and  enroll  dropouts  soon  after  they  drop  out  of 
full-time  attendance  in  regular  school. 

XVII.  assessment 

Within  two  weeks  of  enrollment  each  enrollee  shall  he  interviewed  by  a coun- 
selor £>as^  (1)  potential  for  academic 

vocational  interests,  (3)  personality,  (4)  environmental  factors  that  may  afLect 
performance,  and  (o)  academic  achievement.  At  least  every  three  months  the 
enrollee  shall  be  reassessed  to  determine  what  educational  and  other  progiess  lias 
been  made. 

XVIII.  ORIENTATION 

The  purpose  of  orientation  is  to  introduce  the  program  Jo  the  enrollee  giving 
him  a clear  idea  of  how  it  works  to  serve  him.  During  the  orientation  penod 
the  enrollee  should  get  basic  information  about  program  components  and  opera- 
t onal  iXiunation  such  as  hours  of  work,  non-discrimination  rquirements.  when 
■incl  how  he  gets  paid,  and  what  is  expected  of  him.  Orientation  should  be  con- 
duct eel  'i n groups  and  be  arranged  in  a manner  that  will  help  the  enrollee  feel 
at  ease.  Orientation  must  be  completed  within  two  weeks  of  enrollment. 

xix-  educational  programs 

A.  Goals 

1.  Return  of  enrollee  to  regular  school  attendance.^ 

2.  Secure  a General  Education  Development  ceitificate. 
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3.  Become  enrolled  in  a community  college  or  technical  school. 

4.  Qualify  for  apprenticeship  program. 

5.  Qualify  for  license  of  skilled  occupation. 

G.  Acquire  basic  academic  skills  necessary  to  hold  a job. 

7.  Increase  the  enrollee’s  employability. 

B.  Methods  . 

An  acceptable  learning  atmosphere  for  enrollees  shall  be  provided.  Schedules 
shall  be  arranged  to  the  maximum  benefit  of  the  enrollee.  Classes  need  not  be 
limited  to  conventional  day  time  hours.  Enrollees  shall  be  encouraged  to  s 
on  their  own  initiative  outside  of  class  hours  and  to  use  education  equipment 
and  training  materials.  Instructors  shall  be  chosen  with  regard  to  their  abdit>  to 
inspire  enrollees  in  addition  to  their  professional  qualifications. 

1 4/) nroo ch . — N Y C-2  training  shall  utilize  the  enrollee’s  initiative  and  unique 

learning  style,  shall  focus  on  active  performance  rather  than  passive  reception, 
and  shall  be  organized  to  elicit  a flow  of  frequent  recognizable  successes. 

2.  Priority  in  use  of  resources — 

(a)  Free  education  services  from  the  publie  school  system. 

(?j)  Paid  education  services  from  the  school  system,  community  colleges,  trade 
schools,  business  firms,  or  other  community  agencies. 

(c)  Educational  services  from  the  sponsor.  (The  sponsor  may  provide  educ a- 
tional  services  as  a first  priority  if  they  are  superior  to  tliose  obtainable  else- 
where. ) 

XX.  SKILL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

A.  Purpose. — Each  sponsor  shall  arrange  for  skill  training  sufficient  to  help 
each  trainee  achieve  one  or  more  of  the  following  goals:  (a)  diploma  irom  a 
vocational  school,  (b)  recognized,  job-useful  certificate  for  completion  of  a skill 
course,  (c)  license  in  a trade,  (d)  tlie  ability  to  operate  a particular  machine 
or  process,  (e)  the  ability  to  perform  a particular  kind  of  skilled  job,  and 
basic  tool  skills  and  confidence  that  will  make  it  easier  to  learn  other  or  more 

advanced  skills  later.  . . , ^ , 

Skill  training  should  be  relevant  to  the  enrollee’s  training  plan.  Such  skill  train- 
ing mav  commence  under  NYC-2  and  be  continued  under  another  program.  \\  TI 
is  eneou raged,  as  are  CO-OP  arrangements  in  which  the  project  may  help  a 
trainee  obtain  full-time  or  part-time  employment,  continuous  or  cyclical,  as  a 
terminal  phase  designed  to  provide  work  experience,  orientation  to  the  world 
of  work,  skill  training,  and  an  entree  to  a permanent  job. 

Training  shall  not  be  given  in  occupations  or  under  conditions  unacceptable 
to  other  manpower  jirograms.  Any  appropriate  and  recognized  training  techniques 
may  be  used,  including  classroom,  workshop,  laboratory,  and  simulated  produc- 
tion. Generally,  skill  training  will  be  scheduled  for  the  latter  part  of  the  enroll- 

m<Blt »So^*cc*v. — Contracts  for  services  shall  give  consideration  to  the  relative 
quaiity  of  the  service  to  be  supplied.  Priority  for  obtaining  skill  training  services 
is  as  follows  * 

1.  Public  vocational  schools,  commercial  colleges,  commercial  trade  schools, 

community  colleges,  or  other  agencies.  . _ . 

2.  Business  firms  that  currently  operate  skill  training  programs  for  their  own 
employees.  Private  firms  may  subcontract  to  operate  a skill  training  component, 
provide  services  or  furnish  training  sites. 

3.  Sponsor-provided  training. 

XXI.  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 

Work  experience  is  that  part  of  the  project  which  is  a productive  work  situa- 
tion as  distinguished  from  formal  training.  All  enrollees  must  have  some  work 
experience,  but  no  enrollee  shall  be  in  the  work  experience  component  for  more 
than  one-third  of  his  total  time  in  the  project. 

A.  Work  experience. — Work  experience  should  : 

1.  Provide  opportunities  which  may  lead  to  other  more  advanced  steps 

2.  Provide  for  possible  future  employment  at  the  worksite 

3.  Provide  a means  of  rounding  out  an  enrollee’s  preparation  for  work 

4 Provide  the  enrollee  with  an  understanding  of  the  disciplines  of  working 
B Supervision. — The  sponsor  shall  have  control  of  the  assignment  ot  enrollees 
individual  supervisors.  Sponsors  shall  provide  supervisors  with  orientation 
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in  the  supervision  of  enrallees. 
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xx.il.  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 


A.  Health  services. — The  purpose  of  health  services  is  to  bring  the  health  of 

each  enrol  lee  up  to  that  of  the  average  citizen.  Appropriate  time  shall  be  sched- 
uled for  the  performance  of  health  services.  Time  spent  in  health  services  shall 
be  cli urged  to  administrative  leave.  . 

3 Examinations. — 'Medical,  dental,  ophthalmic  and  hearing  examinations  shall 
be  provided.  Medical  care  and  other  related  services  should  be  obtained  from 
other  sources  such  as  Neighborhood  Health  Centers,  when  available. 

Medical  reports. — Full  reports  of  all  medical  services  furnished  enrollees 
mgh  the  project  (with  or  without  cost  to  the  project)  shall  be  maintained 
in  die  enrol  lee’s  file.  „ _ _ 

B.  CoumeTint/.- — Counseling  shall  be  provided  to  each  cnrollee  and  shall  deal 
with  the  enrollee’s  problems  with  emphasis  on  the  future  rather  than  the  past. 

O.  Transportation. — Standard  criteria  for  transportation  in  NYC-1  will  apply, 
except  that  the  project  also  may  reimburse  for  necessary  enrollee  transportation 
costs  between  home  and  worksite  or  pickup  point  in  excess  of  $5  per  week. 

I>.  Du care. — When  lack  of  day-care  services  for  pre-school  children  of  en* 
r dices  impedes  participation  in  the  project,  the  project  may  arrange  to  pay  for 
day  care  services  or  to  provide  day  care  services. 

E.  Financial  training. — Each  project  may  offer  training  in  consumer  educa- 
tion and  money  management. 


A.  Placement. — The  sponsor  shall  take  appropriate  action  to  assure  that  en- 
rollees have  access  to  opportunities  for  employment,  higher  education,  scholar- 
ships, more  advanced  training  and  apprenticeship.  Upon  completion  of  NYC-2 
training  the  sponsor  is  expected  to  provide  each  enrollee  with  appropriate  place- 
ment in  work,  education  or  training.  Full  use  of  the  Employment  Services  is 
expected. 

B.  Follow-Up. — The  sponsor  shall  contact  each  terminated  enrollee  at  appro- 
priate intervals  for  a period  not  to  exceed  two  years.  Appropriate  services  shall 
be  offered  the  terminated  enrollee  to  the  degree  such  services  can  be  provided 
without  additional  cost  to  the  project. 


A.  Manpower  programs. — Arrangements  for  exchange  of  information  and  serv- 
ices, including  referral  of  NYC  enrollees  to  other  programs,  must  be  established 
between  NYC-2  sponsors  and  the  sponsors  oj:  other  manpower  programs  (MDTA, 
OJT,  NC,  JOBS,  PS.CP,  CEP  and  Job  Corps  are  examples).  The  CAMPS  organi- 
zation may  lie  used  in  the  development  of  these  linkages. 

B.  Institutions  of  higher  education. — Arrangements  for  education  and  train- 
ing of  enrollees  shall  be  made  with  available  institutions  offering  technical  train- 
ing and  academic  training  above  the  secondary  school  level. 

C.  Potential  hirers. — Each  pro j ect  shall  establish  linkages  with  two  or  more 
major  potential  hirers  in  the  community,  at  least  two  of  which  shall  be  for-profit 
firms,  for  the  purpose  of  cooperative  efforts  in  the  training  and  placement  of 
enrollees.  These  linkages  shall  be  in  addition  >to  any  CO-OP  or  WTI  sub-agree- 
ments. Betters  of  intent  to  hire  shall  be  obtained  from  for-profit  employers  as 
far  as  possible  in  advance  of  enrollee  termination. 


Stuff  development.- — Staff  development  shoM*:  include  but  not  be  limited  to. 

1.  Staff  training. 

2.  Travel  to  other  manpower  projects  to  learn  their  methods. 

3.  Travel  to  regional  office  technical  conferences. 

4.  Special  efforts  in  recruitment  of  top  personnel. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Humes,  liow  can  we  improve  the  administrative 
procedures  of  insuring  an  enrollee  in  the  program  a job  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  his  training  period?  What  would  you  recommend? 

Mr.  Humes.  I would  ask  that- — and  the  word  kt altruistic”  comes 
here — as  a director  that  the  on-the-job  training  and  the  Urban  League, 
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some  years  ago,  my  push  then  was,  “Mr.  Employer,  it's  economically 
feasible  for  you  to  train  this  person  who  hasn't  had  a job.  I1  or  the  one 
thin"1,  you  are  going  to  have  a nonjob  hopper.  1 ou  are  gomg  to  have 
a simply  loyal  employee.  You  are  going  to  get  someone  who  has  no 
other  methodology  as  far  as  working  is  concerned;  that  is,  you  are 
the  orio-inal  taker  of  this  person.  And  you  can  mold  him  in  your  own 
way,  ifyou  wish” — to  borrow  a phrase  from  one  of  the  < 


1 * * * * wx  J " 

‘ old  hymns,  this 


wav,  it  you  wish  ■ — to  borrow  a pnruse  unu  ui  me  x 

person  can  be  molded  in  the  way  that  the  employer  wants  him  to  be. 
So  it  is  economically  feasible  to  accept  f^e  training  once  we  do 
• - . . . 1 nent  or  the  industrial 


00  it  ib  ~ 

awav  with  the  idea  that  the  personnel  dep;,  . 

relations  department  of  the  particular  employer  ieels  that  he  is  being 
altruistic  about  doing  his  social  bit  in  accepting  live  or  six,  seven,  eight, 

nine  trainees  for  whatever  period  it  is.  . . 

Then  we  will  go  a long  way  toward  solving  some  of  the  immediate 

manpower  problems.  . . . 

1 would  stress  a great  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  primary  negotiations 
between  manufacturing — or  between  president  in  the  industrial  rela- 
tions department — and  ill  turn  his  personnel  relations  department,  and 
whoever  is  assigned  to  work  actually  with  the  source  of  sending  a 
trainee  to  his  particular  company  so  that  they  might  be  assimilated  into 


that  company. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Well,  are  there  any  specific  recommendations  that  you 
would  like  to  make  with  regard  to  the  administrative  procedures? 

Mr.  Humes.  Eight.  Without  holding,  for  example,  the  Lockheed  Co. 
up  as  a point  of  public  execution,  let's  just  assume  that  the  Lockheed 
Go.  is  one  of  the  companies  that  is  not  holding  forth  to  its  contract  in 
toto  by  any  one  of  the  various  methods  that  I have  listed  heie. 

No  contract  should  be  entered  into  unless  the  pledge  given  is  ad- 
hered to.  The  monitoring  that  is  done  now  is  minimal.  The  monitoring 
should  be  constant,  and  should  be  in  a far  gi eater  interim  period  than 
it  is  now ; that  is,  let’s  say  that  it  has  been  every'  3 weeks — it  should  now 
be  every  week  to  see  that  the  particular  employee  is  adheiing  to  the 
contract  or  to  the  subcontract. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you.  ...  ^ 

I recognize  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you 
have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  Mr.  Humes,  first  I would  like  to  congratulate 
you  on  what  I think  is  a very,  very  excellent  statement  and  presenta- 
tion, and  also  to  thank  you  for  your  appearance  before  the  committee. 

I have  several  questions,  but  I will  try  to  cover  the  questions  in  one. 

Directing  yourself  to  a statement  that  you  made  concerning  the 
training  facilities  for  tlie  Martin  Luther  King  Hospital,  you  indicated, 
I believe,  that  here  is  an  instance  where  jobs  will  be  available,  and 
nothing,  or  very  little  is  being  done  at  tlie  present  time  to  train,  par- 
ticularly7 those  who  are  disadvantaged,  or  those  who  live  in  the  area, 
for  the  jobs  that  will  be  made  available  in  a facility7  of  tins  kind. 

Now,  just  where  does  the  fault  lie?  Is  it  in  policy,  administration, 
lack  of  coordination,  or  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  these 
programs?  Well,  just  who  is  responsible  for  this  situation  that  obvi- 
ously does  exist? 

Mr.  Humes.  I would  say  this,  Congressman  ITawkms,  that  the  word 
“lie”  is  a very  harsh  word,  but  it  would  have  to  be  an  accurate  word 
in  this  instance.  And  I would  say  the  administrators  of  certain  pro- 
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grams  are  lying  to  the  administrators  of  the  county,  lor  example, 
when  and  il:,  and  I would  suppose  that  such  a premise  has  been  made, 
that  a certain  number  of  paramedical  persons  will  be  ready,  haying 
been  trained  or  who  are  now  being  trained,  which.  I will  submit  is 
is  not  factual. 

And  that  to  maintain  the  present  program,  this  type  of  prevarication 
continues  as  far  as  expectancy  is  concerned.  In  fact,  a parallel  may  be 
well  drawn  here  as  with  the  National  Alliance  of  businessmen.  Flic 
reason  we  don’t  see — which  is  in  partial  answer  to  your  question  a 
moment  ago,  Congressman — when  we  see  that  slots  are  filled,  that 
trainee  and  “ Y?:  tra;  ice  have  been  knocked  out  of  their  particular 
training  spot  that  has  been  filled  by  another  person. 

In  so  many  instances  the  same  thing  is  occurring  as  far  as  the  Martin 
blither  King  Hospital  is  concerned.  Where  a person  has  fallen  by  the 
wayside,  there  is  no  noting  to  show  that  this  person  was  dropped  at  6 
weeks  or  lie  fell  out  of  the  program  at  11  weeks,  as  far  as  being  an  X- 
ray  technician  or  a hydrotherapy  technician  or  a blood  chemist,  or  what 
have  you. 

But  that  same  person  is  then  brought  into  the  program,  and  it's  at 
the  same  level  as  the  pei,son  that  has  been  out  of  the  program  was 
brought  in  some  12  weeks  ago. 

For  example,  from  Orange  County,  which  is  one  of  our  least  poor 
counties  in  the  entire  State  of  California,  from  Orange  County  comes  a 
proposal  recently  to  initiate  a dental  assistant  and  medical  assistant 
program  within  this  particular  area. 

I am  told,  and  I have  seen  the  documentation  that  went  to,  for  exam- 
ple, Equitable  Insurance  Co.,  and  then  it  was  supposed  to  stop  over  at 
the  Ford  Foundation  in  Detroit  to  possibly  get  funding  for  the 
program. 

And  I would  submit  that  if  this  least  important  of  paramedical  pro- 
fessions— that  is,  the  medical  assistant  who  is  partly  a clerk  and  partly 
a keeper  of  records — and  I am  not  at  all  demeaning  this  spot— I'm 
merely  spying  that  if,  in  fact,  at  this  date  there  is  an  effort  to  e fleet  a 
school  for  this  on  the  supposed  premise  that  the  other  assistants  will  be, 
you  know,  filled  for  the  opening  of  the  Martin  but  her  King  Hospital, 
then  surely  these  positions  that  are  of  a far  greater  technical  nature  as 
far  as  the  work  is  concerned,  f*?*e  definitely  in  trouble  and  definitely 
absent. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Humes,  would  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  board 
which  administers  this  hospital,  and  which  presumably  has  on  it  per- 
sons from  the  community — that  is,  community  involvement  through 
the  board — is  somewhat  faulty  in  not  programing  any  programs  in 
such  a way  that  the  commitment  that  this  is  going  to  be,  m a sense,  a 
community  hospital,  and  not  just  another  county  hospital,  such,  as  the 
one  we  now  have,  that  they  are  somewhat  at  fault? 

Mr.  Humes.  I would  say  that  if  I said  that  someone  was  at  fault,  I 
would  be  overly 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I was  trying  b find  out  how  you  would  say  it. 

Mr.  Humes.  Yes.  Well,  I would  say  that  it  has  been  deplorable. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  there  are  many  other  questions  I would  like 
to  ask,  but  the  time  is  limited. 

Again,  I want  to  thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you. 
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I recognize  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Sc  merle.  Mr.  Humes,  we  visited  a project  yesterday  that  is 
funded  partially — at  about  $2  million — for  training  personnel  for  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Hospital. 

Now,  is  this  part  of  the  direction  that  you  were  telling  us  that  is 
not  being  fulfilled? 

Mr.  Humes.  That  would  have  to  be  part  of  the  direction.  I would 
submit  that  if  this  committee  had  investigators  that  could  look  into 
the  actual,  you  know,  navel  of  the  curriculum — of  those  who  have  said 
“Wc  are  training,”  using  the  present  participle,  find  out  where  they 
are,  what  the  staff  is  that  is  doing  the  training,  and  you  will  find  a 
possible  misrepresentation. 

Mr.  Scheme.  Well,  if  this  is  true  in  this  field,  then  perhaps  maybe 
some  of  the  other  tilings  we  were  told,  are  just  as  much  of  a fabrication, 
as  far  as  the  results  of  the  training  is  concerned. 

We  were  told  specifically  yesterday  by  people  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  project  that  personnel  were  being  trained  for  Martin  Luther 
King  Hospital. 

Now,  I hesitate  to  use  the  choice  of  words  that  you  did,  but  in  this 
case,  I have  to  agree  with  you— that  is,  if  it  is  not  true,  it  ^s  a big 
lie,  and  it’s  unfortunate  that  this  promise  lias  been  made  by  these  proj- 
ect administrator^  in  this  situation,  and  it  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Humes,  if  I may  continue  for  just  a few  moie — first  of  all, 
you  were  very  critical  in  paragraph  5 of  the  first  page  of  your  state- 
ment, of  the  OJT.  You  say,  first  of  all,  that  it  has  met  the  stiff est 
resistance  on  an  introductory  level,  and  it  also  had  the  highest 
mortality  level. 

it*  * * ]ias  demonstrated  a consistent  inability  to  give  the  prom- 
ised relief.” 

Now,  under  those  circumstances,  that’s  almost  enough  of  a criterion 
for  me  to  say  u Scrap  the  program.” 

Mr.  Humes.  I would  agree  with  you,  but  I think  your  question  was, 
Mr.  Congressman — well,  no — what  I read  into  your  question  was  that 
if  the  entire  tenets  and  structure  of  the  original  program  were  adhered 
to,  would  it  then  be  necessary  to  ^crap  the  program?  My  answer 
would  be  no.  . . 

Mr.  Sciierie.  Where  is  the  failure  then?  That  it  is  not  being  admin- 
istered the  way  it  was  written?  Is  this  the  fault  of  the  originator  or 
is  it  once  again  the  fault  of  the  Administrator?  It  certainly  can  f be 
the  fault  of  Congress,  because  when  we  write  the  law,  we  write  a law 
in  broaci  terms. 

Mr.  Humes.  I have  eliminated  the  fault  of  Congress  and  the  culpa- 
bility of  Congress  in  this  particular  question. 

What  I am  saying  is  if  what  Congress  has  written  were  followed, 
you  know,  involved  in  this  particular  program 

Mr.  Scheme.  TVho  is  not  following  the  design,  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  For  the  most  part,  NAB — those  involved  in  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen. 

And  for  the  second  part,  the  administrators  of  the  particular 

programs.  . . 

Mr.  Scheme.  This  goes  back  to  what  I have  said  time  and  time 

again. 
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To  continue  along  a line  similar  to  that  one,  is  it  possible  that  "hen 
we.  have  men  in  CEP,  or  women  in  OJT  or  CEP,  that  through  their 
enthusiasm  that  they  may  oversell  a trainee  to  the  extent  that  niavhe 
the  employer  was  not  getting  what  was  promised  to  him,  and  lie  be- 
comes a 1 ittle  sour  on  the  pro  ject  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  If  I were  to  actually  convince  a guy  from  any  skicl  row 
that  despite  his  alcoholic  record,  despite  his  attendance  record  on  the 
job  or  despite  his  criminal  record,  he  would  be  given  a square  shot 
at  the  job,  then  I could  very  well  get  a substantial  number  to  come 

along  to  a job  situation.  , . . „ , . 

Xow,  T would  say,  though,  that  perhaps  tins  is  one  ot  the  exclusions 
that  I made  in  this  particular  report,  that  there  is  a major  gap  be- 
tween the  image  of  the  person  in  the  industrial  relations  department 
and  what  is  actually  being  presented. 

That-  is.  if  the  person — this  is  just  10  months  ago — most  of  the  people 
then  who  would  likely  get  to  the  industrial  relations  office— or ^persons 
who  literally  had  no  other  source  to  turn  to,  than  a CEP  or  a K-J  pro- 
(vram,  as  such,  didn't  in  fact  represent  the  dregs  of  the  supposed  job 
market — and  T don't  think  that  there  are  any  who  arc  prepared  tor 


this  tvpe  of  job  market.  . 

Mr.  Schkrli?.  Well,  weren't  they  a little  bit  overzealons  m selling 
the  trainee?  Put  according  to  your  statement,  then  you  feel  that  they 


:rs.  Right.  1 don’t  think  that— and  by  “they,”  I mean  both 
dopers  and  the  primary  contact,  whatever  plant  we  re  talk- 


are  not  ? 

Mr.  Httmces 

the  job  developers  and  tne  pri ^ 7 — . 

nig  about — were  unrealistic  as  to  what  to  expect  as  tar  as  the  actual 
trainee  applicant. 

Mr.  Sciieri/e.  Xow.  you  wore  critical  about  some  ot  the  programs 

and  the  way  they  were  selected.  » 

Doesn't  the  'Human  Resources  Department  do  the  selection  ot 
trainees,  and  aren't  the  jobs  themselves  supposed  to  lie  selected  or 
administered  on  a need  basis  for  the  community  ? 

Mr.  Httmes.  Well,  let  me  say  this,  and  I will  use  the  analogy  of  your 


chicken-pickin’ . . . . , 

Mr.  ScmcRLE.  Well,  there  is  no  future  m clncken-pickin  . 

Mr.  Humes.  I would  say  with  that  exlusion  that  there  are  far  too 
many  of  this  type  of  thing,  and  this  then  might  be  the  faultr— wlicre- 
evor  the  link  is.  It  might,  be  the  fault  of  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary.  It  might  be  the  fault  of  the  Transportation  Sec- 


retary. 

It  might  well  be  the  fault  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  SriiEHEE.  I would  prefer  to  come  lower  than  that. 

Mr.  Humes.  OK,  but  what  I am  saying  at  this  point  is,  if  in  fact 
programs  are  being  used  on  paper,  that  show  a progression.  I would 
say hat  it  would  be  up  to  an  independent  agency  or  an  independent 
person  who  lias  no  axe  to  grind,  other  than  report  simply  what  is 
being  done. 

And  what  is  being  reported  as  being  done  is  amazing. 

Mr.  Sea ie rle.  Well,  what  would  yon  recommend  along  that  line 
for  correcting  this  situation  ? 

Mr.  Humes.  To  adhere  to  wliat  Congress  has  proposed. 
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Mr.  SciierijE.  You  see,  Mr.  Humes,  we  keep  going  back  not  to  the 
fault  of  the  generosity  given  by  the  taxpayers  through  the  Congress  to 
the  needy,  but  we  keep  going  back  down  to  the  people  who  administer 
the  program.  Their  failure  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  programs,  re- 
sults in  hurting  that  poor  hapless  individual  that  had  the  desire  or 
motivation  to  be  trained. 

And  through  the  negligence  of  the  administrator,  ne  lias  tailed  to 
live  up  to  his  responsibility.  . . . . _ , , 

Sir.  Hxjmes.  I would  have  to  submit  that  if  m fact  there  has  been 
too  much  emphasis  placed  on  the  administration  of  the  program,  my 
castigation  of  some  of  the  problems  of  the  program,  then  F would  have 
to  say  that  in  all  too  many  instances,  there  are  some  administrators 

who  are  insincere.  . . 

But  there  are  many  others  who  are  not  insincere.  But  there  is  that 
fine  and  not  so  fine — there  is  a broad  gap  monitoring  the  program, 
seeing  that  it/s  effected,  and  hewn  to  the  ideas  of  Congress  in  making 
legislation  for  this  relief  of  poverty  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  SeirERi/E.  When  a.  person  administers  a program,  and  does  not 
fulfill  his  capacity  ru  flic,  extent  that  those  people  do  sign  up  sv.al  are 
encouraged  to  part:.\/avo  i?  the  programs,  and  they  are  Just  carried 
along  with  no  results,  nil  her  during  "the  program  or  during  the  very 
on d,  th ci i.  soi 1 1 C: i h * n g i s \v l ong. 

Now,  so  long  as  v.o  hud  administrators  who  do  not  act.  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  taxpayers  to  effectuate  programs,  to  help  those  in  an 
unfortunate  situation,  then  we  can  not  justify  ourselves  how  those 
trustees  of  the  people  use  that  money  if  we  don’t  give  them  value 
received. 

Mr.  Humes.  The  simple  answer  to  that  question,  sir,  is  that  so  many 
of  the  gir  o’  industries  themselves  are  almost  totally  subsidized,  at 
least  in  corf  h*  departments,  by  the  Federal  Government.  And  the 
appalling  deficiencies  in  some  of  these  companies,  such  as  Bockheed 
with  its  unprecedented  request  of  $(>00  million,  and  unprecedented 
action  must  be-  taken  to  bail  them  out  of  this,  there  is  this  type  of 
management,  which  I think  is  prevalent  in  both  labor 

Mr.  SeiiERi.E.  Mr.  Humes,  when  wo  train  people  for  a job,  this 
will  r.ot'ever  materialize  if  we  fail  to  remember  that  you  will  not  have 
employees  until  you  have  employers. 

So  it  is  not  much  good  to  train  a person  for  a job — if  in  the  end 
there  is  no  job  to  go  to. 

Mr.  ITumes.  Well,  that  certainly  cairtbe  argued. 

Mr.  Baxters.  Thank  you,  Mr.  TTumes. 

Mr.  Daxiixs.  I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Humes  be  inserted  in  the  record  immediately  preceding  his  testimony. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  CMiT  M^Ci«*im  West  Side  Neighborhood 
Confer,  I^os  Angeles.  Calif. 

Will  yon  step  forward,  Mr.  M'-f'IMn. 

STATEMENT  OE  CLIFFORD  ]V<  - LAIN,  NAPP  NEW  CAREERS  PRO- 
GRAM COORDINATOR,  IN  BEKA  nF  OF  WEST  SIDT  NEIGHBORHOOD 

CENTER,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Mr.  Daxtet.s.  Will  you 
statement  for  the  record. 
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fo”  :Le  record  and  submit  your 
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Mr.  McCi-aix.  Well,  I can.  I can  do  that,  if  you  wish. 

(Mr.  McClain’s  prepared  statement  follows:) 

STATKM  ENT  OF  Cl.TFFOIUl  MCCLAIN,  XAPP  NEW  CAMPUS  PBOOBAM  COOKDIN  ATOlt 

Gentlemen:  On  January  S,  1970,  Mrs.  Opal  C.  Joneft_ Elxecutt^  Di^or  of  the 
Neighborhood  Adult  Participation  Project,  m her  1 testimony  S»'«u  J ? ‘ ‘ t 

Suli-Committee  on  liiiiploynieut.  Manpower  and  Poverty , mad*  tins  statimc  t 
• The  XAPP  Neighborhood  Workers,  or  the  New  Careerists  are  concerned  an  1 
have  been  eoneerned,  about  the  quality  of  services  that  are  provided  in  the  ncig 

'’‘’••We'ha've^UVi'c^meernert  about  the  kind  of  leadership  that  we  have  in  the 
agencies,  therefore,  the  New  Careerists  were  able  to  provide  assistance  to  serve 
the  ageiiev  through  employment  as  a vital  part  of  the  agencies  personnel. 

•Since  the  agency  constituted  a part  of  the  neighbored, i d needed  ai  d nlil.zed 
the  strengths,  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  New  Careerists,  that  means  the  neigh- 
borhood adults  who  live  where  the  agencies  are  located. 

“Thei  efore.  we  hove  sought  n creative  approach  to  manpower  nnd  that  » 1 - ■ 

That  although  the  adult  is  unemployed  and  meets  the  low  *«C™i,e  fy*®1’1*1  . 

employment,  many  times  we  have  found  that  it  is  the  *^.  • _ • 1 

the  agency  is  in  need  of  help  from  its  own  neighbors  and  New  Career  sts 

••In  order  to  insure  the  effective  delivery  ot  services  and  to  bum,  ‘ 

programs  closer  to  the  people,  the  New  Careerists  vere  placed  in  .lgemu-s  not 
ns  recipients,  or  problems,  or  clients:  but  partners,  staff  ana  problem  sol  ei  — 

“The  placement  of  New  Careerists  in  our  social  institutions  resulted  in  increased 
involvement  of  neighborhood  adults  in  managing  their  own  affairs,  planning 
programs  that  were  relevant  to  their  own  problems  and  needs  and  speakin^  in 
their  own  behalf  without  the  traditional  applicant  leader  professional  like  me 

who  has  served  as  their  spokesman  before.  ...  . 

“The  New  Careerists  serve  as  n link  between  the  social  institutions  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods and  they  helped  the  decision  makers  to  become  more  sensitive;  more 
knowledgeable  and  more  realistic  about  the  people  they  wei ^supposed  to  seive. 

• This  was  not  easy  at  first,  and  in  many  times  it  is  still  difficult  because  theic 
is  resistance  on  the  part  of  many  professional  adults  who  fail  to  accept  the  New 
Careerists  as  a new  partner  and  a new  colleague  m their  agency.  . 

‘•\l<o  many  times  a New  Careerist  was  not  given  the  job  assignment  that  was 
needed  to  help  insure  the  expected  delivery  of  services.  Many  times  they  were 

given  dull  routine  jobs  that  nobody  else  wanted.  . , , 

'The  necessary  jobs  that  could  a deviate  tension  m the  neighborhood  and 
meaningful  jobs  that  could  bridge  the  communication  gap  in  ‘jfl 

tween  the  decision  makers  and  the  people  were  considered  as  control eisial  by 

on  the  problems  encountered  by  the  New 
O.reerists  stating  “Unfortunately,  many  of  our  agencies  utdi/ed  tlie  Xeu 
Careerists  as  “free  labor”  and  failed  to  keep  their  commitment  loi  future 
employment  after  sixteen  (10)  to  twenty  (20)  months  training.  It  is  my 
opinion  yliat  if  vou  want  to  make  New  Careers  work,  which  means  gi'e  the 
neighborhood  the  opportunity  to  serve  itself,  you  will  give  the  neighborhood 
tlie  power  to  develop  and  implement  its  programs.”  nivi1 

I1  must  sav  that  the  neighborhood,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Mis.  Opal 
Jones,  has  developed  programs;  but  we  have  been  writt.n  out  when  it  comes 

t0  Tak^th^^ide  in  the  school  program  formerly  known  as  the  Education  Aide 
■ Program  wai  written  initially  by  the  NAPPAues  and  the 

X AIT*  staff.  These  people  who  live  in  the  community,  w ho  *a.w  the  kids  *et 
their  heads  busted  at  Manual  Arts  and  Jefferson  high,  schools,  u ho  felt  the 
frustration  of  knowing  that  the  kids  had  legitimate  gripes  but  also  realizing 
that  they  must  get  an  education  now  ! i ! utilizing  the  terribly  inadequate  famil- 
ies, programs  personnel,  curriculum,  etc.  . „ . . 1 

The  question  was  made  here  about  the  Martin  Luther  King  Hospital.  It  t e 
neighborhood  was  allowed  to  contract  and  train,  bv  utilizing  the  ^^^fYnther 
areas  that  could  give  on-the-job  training,  then  they  could  stall  Martin  Luther 
King  Hospital  with  people  of  the  community. 
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The  Haulc  of  America  is  (loins  this  in  its  Watts  branches  Hint  I It : I* 

They  train  from  the  manager  all  the  way  down  in  other  i^0v0rTnd  tliev 

tliev  are  openiiis  up  an  office  in  11  atts,  tlie.v  can  iuo\o  these  people  o c • 

,..m*  nil  nositious  with  people  who  live  in  the  community. 

The  people  oV  the  neighborhood  use-  XAPP  as  a vehicle,  and  I want  you  to 
understand  that  we  are  first  for  our  community;  the  project  Is a i lie: ans to  the 
eiul  Opal  Jones  is  our  ‘-professional’  ; her  word  carries  the  vei^ht-  ot  i a 
education  and,  I must  add,  the  credence  of  practical  experience. 

In  other  words,  if  I say  it  you  might  question  my  credentials  but  lie  is  arc 

th  j ^vn^iist  for  y°u  some  changes  that  must  be  made  to  make  New  Career* 
most  (Circctn  e.^  NApp  Inc  si10uld  be  allowed  to  carry  on  New  Careers  programs 

sy&irsss™ ...»»■ «» .» «*  « « 

1 G^u^l  ^vork'must  Jain  so  tlmt  community  groups  can  bid  tor  contracts 
to  provide  services  to  themselves.  They  can  hire  their  own  professional*. 
Mrs.  .Tones  can  serve  as  the  best  example  of  how  valid  E , 

4 State,  county  and  local  agencies  which  deal  in  the  areas  of  Health.  BUuta 
tion  and  Welfare  must  be  accountable  to  the  neighborhood  which  they  serve. 
Community  governing  boards  to  deal  with  each  unit  or  some  consistent  means 

Decentralization  of  administrative  control  of  those  agencies  must  take 

place^im  Federal  Government  must  effectively  institute  a New  Careers  1>]  o- 
craiu  in  all  phases  of  its  operations,  so  as  to  affect  a change  in  the  National 
thrust  as  it  relates  to  manpower  development  and  utilization.  Just  clunk,  man> 
bright  minds  die  in  the  Post  Office. 

° Tlie  Junior  issue  of  the  day  is  Human  Dignity.  The  New  Careens.:*  must  a 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  gain  the  skills  and  knowledge  which  will  be 
accompanied  by  an  attitude  that  will  equip  them  so  that  they  can  join .the 
economic  mainstream.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  se  \ ice, 
quality  service,  must  he  efficiently,  and  with  the  maximum 

ness,  'rendered  to  all  those  wlio  need  it.  It  is  a proven  tact  Juit  through  Nev 

Careers  this  goal  will  be  achieved.  ^ ..... 

In  closing,  there  is  going  to  he  a taking  over  of  the  .institutions  in  oui 
neighborhoods  by  tlie  people  who  live  in  that  neighborhood  in  other  w ords 
Conmuniitv  Control!  And  those  of  you  who  don’t  want  this  to  happen  are  tfouig 
to  s;i v that  tlie  people  are  “looting”  just  as  some  of  you  said  about  the  people 
who  wore  taking  that  junk  hack  in  ’Go  that  they  had  already  paid  foi  two  oi 

t!ly,l‘sUvou  will  call  those  who  move  to  take  control  of  the  resources  and 
instruments  of  self  determination  within  their  community  ‘-looters  . V0 
looters”  hut  you  are  wrong.  Those  of  us  who  believe  m comniunit>  eonti  ol,  vs  lio 
in>  dors  land  and  know  that  the  people  of  tlie  neighborhood  ca 1 * fse*’''e. 
we  will  know  that  they  are  merely  repossessing  hat  is  ughtfnlly  the  u s.  1 . 

uiid  for  these  institutions-  with  hundreds  of  years  of  blood.  s\\ eat  and  teais. 
They  won’t  he  considered  “rioting  looters”;  they  might,  m fact,  be  angry, 

' 1 * *( \ e i i^i e niVi  i ! ° t h is ^is  Ana  r 1 ca , we  must  have  a government  of,  by  and  for  the 
peoples  and  we  will  have  it  with  or  without  those  presently  concerned 
Please  take  this  opportunity  to  sit  down  with  tlie  people  of  oui*  neiglibc 

,Ul— for  we  must  establish  a goal  or  have  a sense  of  direction. 

— D /\s*ca/*.s*.  to  find  a common  reality.  - . 

Set  Priorities,  setting  a common  goal  and  an  agreed  upon  sequence  of  c\em*. 

,1/orr  to  Iinpicmcntation,  all  parties  must  have  a role,  a constant  commit- 
ment. and  a supportive  attitude. 

Thank  you. 

Mi\  Danikbs.  Thank  you,  now,  Mr.  McClain. 

AVould  you  kindly  toll  the  committee  how  Iona*  the  neighborhood 
adult  participation  project  was  established,  and  by  whom? 

AFv.  MrCf ain.  Tt  is  a program  started  back  in  April  ot  lob.*,  it  is 
funded*  through  OTCO— through  the  oflice  of  EYOA. 
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Mr.  Daniels.  Is  this  a voluntary  community  action  program  ? 

Mr.  Mc  Clain.  No,  it  was  funded  through  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Who  heads  the  program ? 

Mr.  Mc(V\ix.  The  program  has  its  own  board  of  directors. 

In  other  words,  what  I am  saying  is  that  it  is  made  up  of  the  com- 
munity and  agencies  of  the  community.  It  is  incorporated,  and  it  is 
under  the  direction  of  Opal  C.  Jones. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Do  you  serve  in  any  capacity  on  the  executive  board? 

Mr.  McClain.  No,  I don’t. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Do  yon  have  any  position  whatsoever  ? 

Mr.  McClain.  No,  I don’t. 

Mr.  Daniels.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  executive  board?  i 

Mr.  McClain.  It  is  composed  of  13  representatives  from  the  com-  | 

miuiitv — from  each  ';f  the  poverty  pockets — each  of  13  poverty  pock- 
ets of  Dos  Angeles  County,  and  12,  I believe,  sympathetic  agency  > 

people — people  who  hold  a position  in  the  various  human  services,  ^ 

agencies,  in  the  county.  1 

Mr.  Daniels.  Are  any  representatives  of  local  government  involved  ? 

Mr.  McClain.  You  mean  elected  officials  ? f 

Mr.  Daniels.  Such  as  the  mayor  or  the  commissioners  or  the  coun- 
cil men — -whatever  their  title  may  be  in  this  community? 

Mr.  McClain.  I really  can't  say  that  there  are  any  directly  now.  I 
am  not  saying  some  of  the  elected  officials  didn’t  have  something  to 
say  about  "who  these  people  who  were  chosen  from — from  the  profes- 
sional group — so  there  may  be  representatative — elected  officials. 

Mr.  Daniels.  By  whom  are  you  funded  ? 

Mr.  McClain.  We  are  funded — well,  now,  there  are  two  portions: 
we  have  a New  Careers  portion,  which  is  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  community  action  portion,  which  is  funded  by  OEO 
through  the  office  of  EYOA. 

Mr!  Daniels.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  amount  of  funding  that  has 
been  given  to  NAPP? 

Mr.  McClain.  I don’t  know  the  exact  figure.  People  have  been 
throwing  all  sorts  of  figures  around  the  last  few  montlis  about  how 
much  money  we  bad  for  various  reasons. 

T think  it's  a point,  too,  from  the  community  action  portion,  «n d we 
only  get  a small  amount  from  the  Department  of  Labor  in  terms  of 
the  supportive  services  for  the  New  Careers. 

The  city  schools  have  the  administrative  control  over  the  New 
s ill  the  schools. 

i 1 -of nil y.  we  can  make  a lot  of  changes  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Now,  would  you  describe  to  the  committee  your  New 
Career  program — whether  or  not  you  feel  that  it  is  operating  satis- 
factorily, and  if  not,  what  can  be  done  to  improve  that  program? 

Mr.  McClain.  Well,  what  I think  I would  rather  do  is  talk  about, 
in  a general  sense,  rather  than  deal  in  specific  programs — for  many 
reasons — but  T think  that  it’s  quite  effective  in  this  sense:  we  have 
allowed  people  who  want  to  do  something  in  New  Careers. 

No.  1,  everybody  wants  to  have  a meaningful  job.  We  want 
to  feel  that  through  their  lifetime  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  hold 
a position  that  means  something — that  is  meaningful  in  the  terms  of 
the  p.m  on  lit  of  responsibility  and  meaningful  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  financial  gain  that  is  going  to  come  so  that  they  can  support  their 
family. 
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d and  many  times  the  most  important  thing,  is  1 
they  want  to  render  service  to  their  community^ You  know,  they 


But  the  second. 


that 
are 

tired  of  needing  health  services,  of  needing  good  education  because 
they  see  their  kids  dropping  out  along  the  way — 50  percent  and  tnej 
want  to  do  something  about  this.  . , , . . 

So  through  this  they  move  into  the  human  services  held,  anc:  they  aic 
allowed  to  move — or  they  are  attempting  to  move  1 think  what  \\e 
have  to  talk  about  is  how  much  restriction  there  is  for  them  to  nicne 
on  to  their  professional  position,  and  that  is  why  I say  that  communi  \ 
organizations  such  as  the  NAPP  should  have  the  administrative  con- 
trol so  that  a person  will  feel  free,  when  he  sees  something  m his  par- 
ticular school  that  is  not  going  right,  to  say,  you  know,  to  the  adminis- 
trator  or  to  whoever  is  involved — that  this  should  be  changed,  that 

this  is  something  that  maybe  we  n-ed  to  sit  down  and  talk  about. 

Maybe  you  can  explain  to  me  \>  by  its  happening,  and  then  we  can 
o-et  together  and  figure  out  how  to  change  it.  . 

* Recently,  in  the  Brown  community,  there  were  a couple  ox  inci- 
dents at  Roosevelt  High— at  T..incoln  High.  The  people  who  were 
working  in  the  school  there  were  sort  of  put  on  the  carpet  because 
they  identify  very  strongly  with  some  of  the  gripes  and  grievances 

that  these  students  have.  „ 

And  many  people  took  this  as  being  disloyal  to  the  school,  when 

they  were  not  being  disloyal  to  the  school. 

They  were  trying  to  point  out  that,  uHey,  this  is  part  oi  the  school. 
These  students  are  just  as  much  a part  as  those  students  who  are  sitting 

there  and  saying  nothing.”  . . _ . 

And  we  slioiud  sit  down  and  try  to  see  what  it  is  that  then  gripes 
are,  and  try  to  find  some  effective  means  of  incorporating  them  into 
the  school  system  with  the  kind  of  administrative  control  that  I am 
speaking  of  by  the  community. 

Then' the  people  will  be  more  stable  and  more  sound,  when  tliev 
’ * ■*  - 1 - --  1 be  pressured  out  and 


glad  to  be  able  to 


make  these  kinds  f determinations,  and  won  t 
won't  feel  that  they  can’t  speak  their  piece. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McClain.  1 am  very  w 
lieai  your  testimony  this  morning.  _ 

I call  upon  my  colleague  from  California,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you 
have  anv  quest  urns ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  McClain,  just  two. 

Just  to  clarify  the  structural  position  of  the  Neighborhood  Adult 
Participation  project,  is  it  true  to  say  that  this  is  a community-oriented 
amnicv  which  is  a delegate  agency  of  the  Economic  and  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Agency,  which  in  turn  is  a local  OEO-NAPP  agency? 

Mr.  MoCuain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  So  it  is  a delegate  agency  of  that,  which  in.  turn  has 
one  third  elected  officials  on  its  board  of  directors  ? 

Mr.  McCuain.  Yes.  _ . 

Mr.  Hawkins,  One  third  community  agencies  and  one  third  rep- 
resentative of  the  poor  ? 

Mr.  McClain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  other  question : On  page  2 of  your  statement  yon 
say  that  many  of  the  agencies  utilize  New  Careers  as  free  labor,  and 
fail  to  meet  their  commitment  for  future  employment. 

What  agencies  are  you  specifically  referring  to? 
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Mr.  McClain*.  I am  referring*  to  the  County  agencies,  and  to  the 
PSS  in  terms  of  the  Health  Department.  I am  talking  about  the  Proba- 
tion Department — these  agencies. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The}'  make  definite  commitments  that  they  would 
use  the  new  careerists  in  their  agencies,  and  thereafter  fail  to  employ 
them  ; is  that  what  you  are  saying  ? 

Mr.  McClain.  That  was  the  end  of  the  Operation  Mainstream — 
that  is,  the  way  it  was  stated  to  be,  and  the  way  it  was  moving. 

In  the  sense  that  when  it  came  to  that — they  had  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line  and  say,  “Yes,  we  will5' — that  is  when  we  really  had  the 
difficulty. 

In  the  beginning  they  did  say,  “Yes,  we  will  bring  them  in  and  we  ll 
work  this  out.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  in  D PS S,  they  developed  a resource  unit  which 
is  now  being  manned  by  “X”  social  workers,  who  have  been  upgraded. 

The  Office  of  Urban  Affairs  is  an  outgrowth,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
school  aid  program,  which  should  have  been  manned,  I feel,  by  people 
in  the  community,  rather  than  to  use  the  people  out  of  the  classroom— 
to  give  them  some  administrative  responsibility  and  exposure,  and 
then  mo  e them  in  as  vice-principals  and  principals. 

I think  that  tlieir  function  would  have  been  served  by  community 
people. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Who  is  actually  monitoring  these  contracts  or  com- 
mitments that  are  being  effectuated- — after  the  commitment  is  made 
and,  let’s  say,  the  agency  faults  in  its  commitment?  Is  this*  reported  to 
any  local  agency,  and  who  determines  that  the  commitment  has  not 
been  kept?  Or  who  insists,  or  who  attempts  to  insist  that  the  commit- 
ment, he  kept  ? 

Mr.  McClain.  In  terms  of  what  I spoke  about  earlier  about  what 
happened  before  when  they  wouldn’t  live  up  to  their  commitment, 
it  was  a situation  where  it  was  not  a written  commitment  that  they 
would  absorb  these  people. 

I can  speak  to  right  now,  the  Tj.  A.  Board  of  Education  has,  in  a 
contract  that  it  signed  with  KYOA  as  a subcontractor,  that  if  they 
cannot-  find  the  funds,  they  can  terminate  one  or  more  of  the  enrollees. 

Kecei  ly  they  had  an  election  on  the  tax  override.  As  a result  of  the 
defeat,  of  this  tax  override,  it  is  now  being  said  that  they  don’t  have 
the  money  to  create  the  positions  for  these  people  who  have  been 
training  for  2 years. 

But  we  contend  that,  “Yon  didn’t  even  think  about  the  tax  over- 
ride when  yon  first  entered  into  the  agreement,  so  why  use  this  as  an 
out?” 

So  what  we  have  to  do  now,  through  the  Department  of  Uabor,  is 
try  to  get  a commitment  that  there  will  be  some  solid  positions  funded, 
which  is  quite  difficult  right  now  with  all  these  various  kinds  of  fund- 
ings, with  hiird  moneys— which  is  really  an  established  position  within 
till  agency:  not-  an  aid — continuous  aid  program — an  aid  program 
which  moves  people  into  perinaneiv  #sitions  that,  serve  particular 
purposes  in  making  that,  agency  n llective. 

Mr,  Hawkins.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  M n. 

Mr.  Daniils.  I recognize  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ScnviiLK.  Thank  yon, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McClain,  what  is  your  business ?.^H 
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Mr.  McClain.  I am  the  program  coordinator — I don’t  know 


when 

the  last  contract  came  through — my  title  might  have  cxianged— with 
the  Neighborhood  Adult  Participate  project  m the  New  Careers 

Mr.  Sciierle.  Your  job  is  in  a position  of  administrator  of  the 
Federal  poverty  program? 

Mr,  McClain,  I guess  yon  might  say  that. 

Mr.  Sciierle.  Mr.  McClain,  can  you  tell  me  wnat  are  the  major 
manpower  programs  supposedly  devised  to  alleviate  the  lack  ol  em- 
nlovmcnt  for  people  in  this  area  ? 

He  said  they  are:  OJT,  CEP,  NYC,  STEP,  YTEP,  JOBS  now 
,1  DBS  1970,  MA-5,  MA-4,  and  NAB. 

Now  is  New  Careers  something  other  than  any  one  of  these  or  are 

yon  part  of  all  of  them  ? ,. 

‘ Mr.  McClain,  No.  I think  the  concept  sort  of  moves  with  some  ol 
it  I think  you  have  to  separate  some  of  those  you  spoke  about.  \Yhat 
I am  saying:  Take  the  NYC  program.  This  is  dealing  with  youth 
you  know,  and  I think  they  come  from  16  to  1< — in  the  high  school 

lllSrSd0towhen  you  talked  about  STEP  and  YTEP,  they 
haven’t  been  one  of  the  agencies  that  is  administering  one  of  the 
X believe  it’s  six  different  types  of  agencies  that  are  administering  m 
NYC  programs.  And  I would  just  like  to  say  at  this  particular  point . 
these  components  are  overlapping  in  terms  of  each  one  of  the  groups 
NYC  roups — that  are  held  by  each  of  these  six  agencies. 

Mr.  ^Scherle.  If  I may  interrupt  there— is  that  right,  that  they 
should  overlap? 

Mr.  McClain.  It  is  right  that  they  should  not  overlap. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  if  you  would  take  the  NYC  program  and  give 
it  to  a community  organization,  such  as  the  NAPP  program,  they 
could  in  effect  deal  with  it^we  have  13  centers,  so  we  cover  the  county. 

In  other  werdo,  if  you  had  two  different  kinds  of  agencies— if  the 
State  had  one,  and  the  city  had  another  then  probably  of  these  13 
pockets,  three  or  four  of  them  would  be  hit.  Because  as  soon  as  tins 
arises,  some  action  was  happening  in  TFatts  or  in  East  Los  Angeles, 
all  of  everything  would  move  into  the  area. 

And  what  would  be  happening  in  the  East  Valley  would  be  nothing. 
Mr.  Scherle.  In  other  words,  your  recommendaton  would  be  that 
they  are  now  overlapping,  and  they  should  not.  And  if  you  had  the 
power  to  do  it,  you  would  make  sure  that  they  would  retrench  and 
realine  themselves  so  thev  wouldn’t  be  overlapping  ? 

Mr.  McClain.  No;  I wouldn’t  even  say  that.  I would  say  that  you 
have  some  agencies,  like  the  United  Way — the  city  and  the  fetate  and 
the  county — that  shouldn’t  even  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  it, 
other  than  providing  whatever  kind  of  training  that  they  could. 

And  I would  say  this  in  terms  of  why  I say  this:  you  give  it  to  the 
community  organizations;  first  of  all  you  reduce  the  administrative 
overhead.  You  give  an  opportunity  for  people  to  work  and  learn  cer- 
tain kinds  of  certain  things  in  personnel  practice  bookkeeping,  and 
different  kinds— so  you  would  open  up  another  are*,  of  new  careers. 

You  would  increase  the  enrollment  slots,  because  your  funding 
would  be  so  that  you  would  have  more  money  for  the  trainees  than 
you  would  have  for  the  administrative. 
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You  would  increase  the  supportive  services,  because  we  have  sup- 
portive services  built  into  our  particular  progiani. 

You  would  maximize  program  visibility,  which  would  work  very 
effectively  in  terms  of  public  relations.  , 

You  would  create  local  administrative  jobs,  which  I said,  and 

you  would  heighten  the  community  control,  and  you  would  concen- 
trate vour  focus  upon  the  enrollee  need,  and  you  could  focus  the 
programing  upon  realistic  job  development,  and  the  programs  would 
be  accountable  to  the  local  community.  . ..  . . , , , 

You  would  have  pressure  to  move  on  those  people  that  should  be 
opening  up  their  doors,  and  letting  these  kids  in.  , , 

Mr.  Sciierle.  In  other  words,  of  all  these  different  Federal  tinidid 
projects  that  I have  mentioned,  even  XYC  has  six  affiliate  units  that 
govern  NYC? 

Mr.  McClain.  Different  components. 

Mr.  Sciierle.  Y^es.  Different  components  of  Nit. 

How  do  you  keep  track  of  all  this ? , v , 

Mr.  McClain.  If  I were  allowed  to  ask  someboc  y ii’om  Li  UA  to 

give  an  answer  to  that,  maybe  they  could  — , . , , i 

Mr.  Sciierle.  Have  you  made  recommendations  that  this  be  changed, 

and  that  it  be  simplified  ? 

Mr.  McClain.  Well,  what  I am  doing  now  is  presenting  it  Lo  you 
gentlemen,  and  we  will  take  it  from  the  bottom  up,  but,  we  would  like 
to  start  at  the  top,  and  then  we  will  work  our  way  up.  Maybe  we  11  meet 

somewhere.  1 

Mr.  Schema  In  other  words,  you  want  us  to  help  you  change  it  * 

Mr.  McClain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sciierle.  I assure  you  that  we  will.  . . . . - , 

Mr.  McClain.  But  in  changing  it,  please  keep  this  m nimd  : that  w e 
want  the  control  in  the  community.  Domt.  take  it  from  those  who  have 
any  kind  of  tie,  whether  it  be  limited,  and  then  give  it  to  the  o. ate 
or ‘some  other  like  that,  because  the  State  has  huled  m the  first  place. 

They  have  failed  in  the  classroom.  No.  1,  which  are  the  kicls  that 
drop  out  And  they  failed  when  they  turned  around  and  came  to 
the  Department  of  Employment,  which  is  now  Human  Resources  and 

Development.  ,, 

So  I would  say  don't  give  them  any  more  money.  Dive  the  money 
to  the  community,  and  then  we'll  work  our  way  so  that  we  can  get 
something  going,  and  perhaps  train  people  that  can  move  into  those 

agencies  and.  do  an  effective  job.  n . , 

Mr.  Sciierle.  How  can  you  blame  the  State  for  y*  r dropout  prob- 


Mr  McClain.  Well,  I'll  tell  vou : No.  i,  the  teachers  are  blaming 
the  State.  They  say  that  the  State  should  be  getting  more  money  so 
that  they  can  liave  more  classrooms  and  be  able  to  pay  better  salaries 
and  so  forth — a lot  of  other  little  things.  n 

Mr.  Sciierle.  Mr.  Chairman,  I wish  we  could  stay  here  for  a longer 
time  but  our  time  is  1 invited.  . 

Thank  you,  Mr.  McClain.  Thank  you,  Air.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McClain. 

Mr.  McClain.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Hawkins. 
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Mr.  ITawicixs.  The  XAACP,  in  deference  to  time,  has  presented 
a statement  from  the  'Watts  branch,  which  1 would  like  to  ask  be 

included  in  the  record  at  this  point.  . . 

Mr.  Daniels.  Without  objection,  the  statement  will  be  inserted  m 
the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 


Statement  fou  Los  Angeles  XAACP 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Labor  and  Education  Committee  of  the  TJ.S. 
Congress : 

My  name  is  Edward  D.  Warren,  I 
of  the  XAACP.  and  I am  submitting  thi 


am  the  President  of  the  Watts  Branch 
statement  in  its  behalf. 


covers  the  right  to  a quality  education  on  a par  with,  and  of  the  same  degree  of 
excellence  as,  that  accorded  white  students  in  the  south  or  the  north.  Today 
the  XAACP  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  right  of  blade  Americans  to  participate 
-i-n  the  total  labor  market  from  skilled  aerospace  jobs  to  skilled  construction  trade 
jobs  and  this  is  particularly  so  of  the  apprenticeable  trades. 

The  lack  of  black  journeymen  in  the  skilled  construction  trades  is  an  indict- 
ment against  the  construction  industry.  That  less  than  live  years  ago  only  two 
percent  of  the  apprentices  in  California  were  black  was  aAi  indication  even  then 
of  the  degree  of  racial  discrimination.  This  becomes  disturbing  when  we  realize 
what  very  small  part  of  the  blue  collar  working  force  in  California  consists  of 
blacks.  It  becomes  alarming  when  we  realize  that  the  greater  Watts  riot  of  1965 
led  only  to  token  involvement  in  the  apprenticeable  trades,  and  that  this  resulted 
only  after  the  McCone  Commission  issued  a report  pointing*  up  the  eff.  ct  of  racial 
discrimination  in  the  construction  trades.  Today,  five  years  later,  there  is  about 
a six  percent  black  involvement  in  apprenticeships  in  the  state  of  California. 
Black  apprentices  in  the  Steam  Fitters,  Pipe  Fitters,  and  Airconditioners  Local 
250  became  possible  only  after  the  federal  government  filed  a suit  in  federal 
court,  and  even  this  suit  resulted  only  in  tokenism.  . 

It  is  revolting  that  we  must  have  the  need  for  a Philadelphia  Plan,  a Los 
Angeles  Plan,  or  any  other  kind  of  plan  in  order  to  get  even  black  symbolic 
participation  or  show-caseism  in  some  of  the  apprenticeship  programs. 

As  of  December  8.  1969  the  Department  of  Labor  was  funding  a number  of 
programs  in  California  to  prepa:  e black  youths  to  participate  in  the  apprentice- 
able  trades.  They  are  known  as  Outreach  Programs,  and  coirt*itute  a new  alpha- 
bet for  labor:  BACOP — 200  job  slots  $250,927;  VACOP — 70  job  slots  $102,703; 
SKACOP — 100  job  slots  $125,332;  MAFO — 50  job  slots  $65,257;  LEAP— o0  qob 
slots  $74,24S;  and  San  Francisco  Apprentice  Opportunity  Foundation — 100  job 
slots  $119,211  San  Diego  Industrial  AlHrmative  Action  Committee,  Ine.— -40  job 
slots  $52,047.  These  figures  total  out  at  $789,725  for  610  job  slots.  This  com- 
mittment is  for  the  total  minority  community.  It  does  not  include  the  recently 
negotiated  pi  unite  vs  program  or  the  carpenters  program. 

These  Outreach  Programs  are  unrealistic  because  they  do  not  start  to  meet  the 
needs  of  black  youth  seeking  to  enter  the  construction  trades.  If  they  were 
realistic  they  would  admit  frankly  that  this  was  a quota  s>stem,  which  according 
to  labor  is  undesirable,  and  which  is  certainly  not  a dedicatably  conceived  pro- 
gram. These  programs  are  a blatant  and  deceptive  attempt  to  give  the  impression 
of  affirmative  action  and  at  the  same  time  actually  to  control  and  limit  the  input 
of  black  workers  into  the  skilled  construction  work  fc  ce.  The.e  appears  in  this 
matter  to  be  collaboration  and  secret  sanction  between  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. and  management.  The  input  of  the  Outreach  Programs  is  disgraceful  and 
insulting,  and  is  tokenism  at  its  low  ^st  ebl>. 

These  programs,  while  masquerading  under  the  pretense  of  inclusion,  are 
actually  programs  of  control,  limitation,  and  exclusion : 

(1)  They  only  prepare  minority  youth  for  admittance  to  apprenticeship 
programs,  without  guaranteeing  admittance  to  apprenticeship  upon  completion 
of  preparatory  training  ; 

(2)  Their  numbers  are  limited  ; 

They  lengthen  an  already  long-drawn-out  apprenticeship  qualification 
program  into  an  almost  never  ending  procedure ; 
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(4)  They  further  imply  Hiat  all  black  youth  require  tutorial  help  to  pass  the 
apprenticeship  examinations ; 

(o'  They  are  too  costly  per  student;  , , . 

<0)  Because  they  have  no  employment  guarantee,  they  breed  resentment 
content,  dissatisfaction,  and  lack  of  faith  in  many  ot  the  oveinuicntnl 


disco 


them.  It ‘is  obvious  that  there  is  a need  for  compulsory  apprenticeship  programs 
regulated  by  the  federal  government. 

The  NAACP  is  primarily  concerned  with  helping  to  improve  these  programs 
so  that  they  may  achieve  maximum  goals,  and  be  mepiiingfu,  and  relevant 
to  black  community  youth.  Training  skilled  workers  without  regard  to  color 
is  essential  to  an  American  program.  To  that  end  the  NAACP  offers  the 
following  recommendations  : 

(1)  That  ro  federal  tax  exemption  status  be  granted  to  any  trust  fund, 
promotional  fund,  or  pension  fund  where  racial  discrimination  hinders  the 


the 

province  or  snail  inciuue  an  upprsmiecsiiiii  ciium  ui^k-uuu)  uuuac,  and 

t he  method  of  implementation  shall  be  included : 

(3)  That  a program  shall  be  structured  into  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
providing  trusteeships  to  be  established  whenever  guilt  in  racial  discrimination 
in  apprenticeship  programs  is  proved ; 

(4)  That  criteria  for  BAT  and  state  apprenticeship  programs  be  estab- 
lished that  will  not  overly  favor  ex-union  officials  as  consultants  and  fieldmen  : 

(5)  That  school  systems  receiving  federal  funds  should  not  participate  in 
apprenticeship  programs  that  exclude  or  limit  black  involvement,  and  that 
school  systems  should  monitor  by  visual  o'  servaf ion  all  of  their  classes  of 
related  instruction  to  that  end; 

(o)  That  apprenticeship  promotional  campaigns  be  conducted  in  minority 
communities  by  the  Outreach  Programs  ; 

(7)  That  admittance  to  apprenticeship  programs  be  guaranteed  to  all  who 
complete  the  Outreach  Programs ; 

'S)  That  all  advisory  committees  be  weighted  with  a minimum  of  one-third 
members  from  minority  communities  who  are  not  part  of  a trade,  similar  to 
Model  Cities  Councils  ; and 

(9)  That  Outreach  Programs  be  moved  from  the  fringes  of  apprenticeship 
programs  i ;to  the  mainstream  of  apprenticeship  programs. 


Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  George  L.  Sirls.  I don’t  know  whether  he  is 
still  here  or  not,  but  lie  wanted  to  present  a statement,  but  he  lias 
given  to  me  a letter  which  explains  whit  he  wanted  to  say,  and  I 
also  offer  this  material  which  is  to  be  found  on  the  table,  for  the  ben- 
ch t of  the  members. 

I would  ask  that  liis  letter  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Danieis.  Are  there  any  objections?  Both  the  letter  and  state- 
ment will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows  :) 

TT.S.  Post  Office. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  April  2, 1SH0. 


Hon.  Augustus  F.  IIawkixs. 

Con  gressm  an.  2 1st  Con  grass  tonal  D t st  ri  c t, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Congressman  . It  has  come  to  my  .attention  that  yon  are  holding  hear 
digs  relating  to  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  through  certain  socio-econoir  iv. 
programs  in  the  Los  Angeles  aren.  on  April  4.  1970. 

You  may  recall  that  my  function  is  in  the  Office  of  Contract  Compliance,  v inch 
relates  to  equal  employment  opportunity  practices  of  Government  contractors. 
In  connection  with  my  function  dialogue  wiln  sources  capable  of  training  and 
making  referrals  to  these  contractors  is  vital  to  both  the  Contrail  Compliance 
Office  and  the  minority  communities.  One  such  organization  is  the  Transportation 
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Opportunity  Program  which  is  engaged  in  training  truck  drivers  and  automotive 
mechanics  for  ever- mil  employment  in  the  trucking  industry. 

The  Transportation  Opportunity  Program,  Inc.,  located  in  Pico  Rivera,  has 
boon  of  immense  assistance  to  our  ofliee  in  providing  ready  applicants  to  truck- 
ing contractors.  This  office  has  continually  expressed  its  interest  in  the  future 
existence  of  this  program.  Certainly,  it  is  tb.  most  reliable  referral  source  avail- 
able to  the  Contract  Compliance  Office  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Eighty-live  percent  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  are  presently  employed. 
This  includes  automotive  mechanics  as  well  as  truck  drive 

More  than  half  of  the  graduates  from  both  the  automotive  and  truck  driver 
training  programs  are  of  minority  backgrounds.  Placement  ratio  is  comparable  to 
that  of  its  graduates. 

My  present  concern  is  with  the  distinct  probability  that  this  program  will  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  getting  approved  funds  in  1070,  from  the  Department  of 
Labor,  on  which  its  existence  depends  greatly. 

I believe  it  to  be  pertinent  to  the  Los  Angelos  community’s  interer-t,  and  sig- 
nificant to  the  Mc':lcaii- American  and  black  coni  muni  ties,  that  a bona  tide  rep- 
resentative of  transportation  Opportunity  Program  appear  before  your 
committee. 


My  request  is  mac.t  with  the  earnest  intent  to  amplify  the  import. nice  of 
this  program  to  the  working  minority  community. 

Your  consideration  of  this  request  will  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

George  L.  Sirls,  Contract  Compliance  Examiner. 


Mv.  Daxtkls.  I believe  there  are  some  people  in  the  audience  who 
would  like  to  testify  today,  however,  wo  have  gone  beyond  the  scheduled 
time  re  conclude  this  hearing. 

If  you  will  give  us  your  name  and  address,  I will  assure  you  that-  you 
may  file  a statement,  and  it  will  bo  incorporated  in  the  official. 

A Vou'K.  Xo,  God  bless  you  fur  tiii*,  but  you  see,  this  gentleman 
hired  me.  I am  one  of  the  new  careerists,  and  this  is  important  for  you 
to  hear — because  you  usually  put.  it  in  the  trash  can. 

Xow,tho  new  careerist  is  very  important. 

Mr,  Daxiels.  How  much  time-  would  yon  need  to  present  your 
testimony? 

A Votcj  ..  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  Daxikls.  You  may  now  proceed  to  testify  for  d minutes. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  will  you  give  your  full  name  and  your 
address? 


STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  DANIEL  SMITH,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Mrs.  Daniel  Smith,  8734  South  Dalton  Avenue,  Dos 
Angeles. 

And  God  bless  you,  because  von  need  God  to  work  with  you. 

First,  I would  like  to  mention  about  the  scrapping — and  what  I 
understand  is — these  programs  that  ks  being  taken  out  of  the  commu- 
nity— \vb  ich  is  a failure.  Don’t  do  it. 

>Tow,  if  a person  is  in  this  program  as  a trainee,  which  I am  a 
trainee  in  one  of  the  programs,  then  if  they  don’t  come  up  to  what 
you  call  your  expectations,  lie  is  put  out  or  expelled,  or  whatever  it  is, 
and  we  hopefully — another  person  takes  Ids  place. 

Xow,  if  the  person — the  people  that  are  doing  the  training — if  they 
are  not  doing  the  job,  instead  of  scrapping  the  program,  how  about  get- 
ting some  of  them  out  and  getting  some  of  the  people  in  the**e — -like 
me— that  loves  and  cares  for  people  and  understand— just  not  a capi- 
talist to  step  on  top  of  somebody  else  in  order  to  remain. 
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Now,  the  new  careers  programs  are— by  the  way,  I am  a meinber  oi:- 
the  Black  Education  Commission,  and  I am  concerned  "ith  educa- 
tion— I am  working  with  the  board  ox  education  as  an  education  aioe 

and  on  this  program  I was  hired  through  1SA*J>-th ^.ff^Wood 
just  left  here.  He  happen  to  have  hired  me.  I m not  jonnng  his  blood, 

but  he  come  to  have  hired  me.  \ . .,  , 

Xow and  I went  to  several  others  which  they  didn't  like  reality, 

and  I wasn’t  hired.  So— now,  this  program  provides  for  you  to  go  to 
school.  Nov,  if  a person  haven't  finished  high  school,  they  can  3o  and 
finish.  I happen  to  have  finished  high  school,  and  I have  some  college 

CF  If  you  have  finished  high  school,  then  you  can  go  on  to  college,  which 

1 ^Now^kf yovT wish  to  take  a trade,  you  can  do  that.  If  you  want  to 

take  a subcourse,  you  can  dothat.  That  s all  right.  . . 

Now,  I am  involved  in  a program  where  I am  working  on  my  AA, 
because  I have  some  junior  college  credits— which  I have  collected, 
but  I didn't  stick  with  a major— so  I have  to  go  on  and  get  this  A A, 
and  then  after  that  I can  continue  and  get  the  bachelor  s,  which  1 

think  is  beautiful.  . *1  „ „i,:i 

Now,  I work  in  the  health  office,  and  I am  involved  with  the  chil- 
dren in  the  community  and  so  forth.  , ,, 

I am  active  in  the  PTA  and  the  community  council,  and  ail  tins 

~ fc>o  the  tvpe  of  programs  is  wliat  the  people  need.  So  this  idea  of  the 
State  having  everything — of  course,  the  State  is  ]ust  people— people 
like  me  that’s  working  for  the  State — people  like  you.  But  it  seenis 
to  have  a different  tang  once  they  get  control  of  a body— they  just 
put  this  Federal  Government,  who — we’re  supposed  to  be  scared  to 

So  that  the  community  is  involved,  and  they  should  have  people 
that  is  involved.  Now,  like  this  Martin  Luther  Ivmg  Hospital  which 
was — has  been  mentioned.  The  people  seemingly— maybe  I was  wrong, 
but got  the  wrong  impression,  but  we  re  involved,  which  is  in  tne 

C°STl  know  when  I was  coming  up,  I couldn't — mv  child  couldn't 
even  function  with  the  Boy  Scouts,  because  the  woman  that  was  over 

it  didn’t  want  a black  boy  in  it.  . , , , 

So  vou  know,  therefore  it’s  a lot  of  black  people— they  are  biack 
ones  because  of  the  racism.  And  it’s  still  existent  right  new. 

So  vou  know.  I mean  when  they  don't  come  out  to  this  community 
meeting,  there  is  a reason  for  it.  And  the  people  like  Mr.  Hawkins 
and  other  people  around  here,  and  you,  that  cares,  and  the  preachers 
and  all  these  folks,  come  out  and  do  what  should  be  done  ior  these 
people  in  the  community— instead  of  shutting  the  program  and  taking 
their  money  and  running  somewhere  else.  „ . . 

Because— the  Federal  Government— these  people  up  at  Washing- 
ton is  not  doing  their  job.  They  are  just  sitting  up  there  and  mak- 
ing records  and  coming  to  work  when  they  get  ready,  and  using 
money — and  even  that  they  are  getting— look  at  hixon:  all  of  ins 
moneV  is  tax  free.  His  family  is  running  all  over  the  world,  you 
know*  being  vacated  and  all  this  kind  of  thing,  so  you  know,  1 mean 
all  right,  well.  I’ll  get  back  to  the  community.  [Laughter.] 
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So  if  you  are  talking  about  waste,  you  know,  tlie  United  States  i^ 

being  wasted,  period, . . _ t 

So  let's  get  over  here  and  let  these  community  people  try.  ^na  ix 
they  should  waste  some,  like  you  have  been  wasting  some,  then  let 
somebody  like  me  that  cares  come  in  there  and — and  like  others,  li  ve 
some  of  you  that  cares,  like  Mr.  Hawkins  who  cares,  and  like 
Ivnox.  and  others  in  the  room  that  dona  know  a damn,  bUv  caier-^ 
and  come  in  there  and  say,  “Well,  if  you're  not  concerned  with  these 
people,  lets  introduce  somebody  else  and  get  somebody  else,  instead 
of  scrapping  the  program,”  because  we  need  these  programs. 

The  people  needs  them,  and  God  bless  all  of  you,  because  every  man 
m hero  needs  God.  X know  most  of  you  rejected  Xfim  don  t even  know 


there  is  a God.  . 

Some  of  you  say,  “How  do  I know  it's  God,”  and  you  don  t know 
what's  right  and  "what's  wrong,  and  half  of  you  are — you  puff  on 
marijuana  and  you  think  it  ought  to  be  legalized  and  all  this  kind 
of  thing,  and  we  have  a big  tiling  going  to  tell  the  youngsters  they 
j ust  had  to  stop  smoking  it. 

But  I hear  professionals  and  big-wigs  say,  “Let's  all  smoke.”  And 
that's  why  I'm  overwhelmed — and  all  of  this'  type  of  thing. 

So  youdomt — let's  get  cracking  on  it.  And  please,  get  the  community 
involved,  because  the  community  is  the  only  one  that's  going  to  solve 
our  own  problem,  because  you  people  is  up  in  Washington,  or  up  in 
downtown,  and  you  are  in  a big  hotel  or  something,  and  then  when 
vou  have  meetings  like  this,  you  stop  the  people  from  talking.  You 
didn't  want  me  to  talk,  and  Y thank  God  that  God  moved  on  you, 
and  you  obeyed  Him — and  I want  to  obey  you. 

So,  please,  I thank  you  for  visiting  with  you,  and  God  thanks  you. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I was  just  assuring  the  young  lady 
that  we  are  having  an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  in  Los  Ange- 
les, hopefully  next  Thursday  and  F riclay. 

Now,  wiifyou  give  Mr.  Ivnox  your  name  at  this  time,  and  you  will 
be  scheduled  as  a witness,  and  be  presented  that  way. 

Fine,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Mrs.  Smith,  I would  like  to  clarify  one  or  two  points 
that  you  have  raised. 

No.  1 is  the  salary  of  President  Nixon,  the  salary  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  salaries  of  all  ox  the  Members  of  Congress  are  taxable. 

Second,  I would  like  you  to  know  that  although  Congress  has  been 
in  recess  this  past  week,  this  committee  has  been  working.  This  com- 
mittee is  vitally  concerned,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  are  here. 
We  do  want  to  hear  your  problems. 

A Voice.  Thank  vou. 


Another  Voice.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  please  advise  us  how  the 
witnesses  were  selected  to  appear  before  your  subcommittee? 

Mr.  Daxifxs.  These  hearings  were  advertised,  I made  an  announce- 
ment in  Washington  that  hearings  would  be  held  in  these  various  cities 
across  the  country. 

I then  asked  Mr.  Hawkins  to  invite  anyone  from  this  neighborhood 
that  he  wanted  to  have  give  their  views  on  tlie  subject  of  manpower. 

No  witness  who  has  expressed  an  interest  in  testifying  has  been 
denied  that  opportunity. 
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I would  like  to  further  announce  that  13  hearings  have  already 
been  held  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A Voice.  Where  are  those  notices  advertised?  . 

yj[r  J)axiels.  They  are  given  out  generally  to  the  press  m TV  asn- 
ington  by  the  subcommittee  staff.  They  submit  the  news  release  to 
the  press'^  including  the  wire  services,  and  I am  told  by  Mr.  Hawkins 
that  notice  of  these  hearings  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

TIi*.  Hawkins.  That  was  one  of  those  that  actually  carried  it.  It 
was  released  to  all  of  the  newspapers,  including  the  community  news- 
papers and  the  metropolitan  ones. 

Mv  understanding  is  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  did  carry  a notice, 
and  I am  sure  that  the  Los  Angeles  Sentinel  and  many  of  the  - 

A Voice.  Yes,  the  Times  did  carry  a notice  about  these  hearings. 

Another  Voice.  They  did.  ^ * 

A Third  Voice.  That’s  what  they  said,  they  did  carry  a notice  ot 

Mr.  Scherle.  Here’s  a news  release  from  Mr.  Hawkins  about  the 
meeting;  here  in  Los  Angeles.  ‘“’Hearings  are  open  to  the  public.  It  tells 
who  they  are,  what  they  "are,  where  they  are _ , . 

Mr  D vstiees.  These  hearings  will  be  contmuea  in  Washington. 

Many  Voices.  In  Washington?  We  can't  make  it  to  Washington. 
That’s  too  far  away.  Why  not  here  ? . , 

Mr.  Daniels  Anyone  ■who  desires  to  can  make  a statement,  ana 
send  it  to  us,  and  I will  incorporate  it  in  the  record.  ... 

This  official  record  of  the  testimony  will  be  distributed  to  the  public 

and  all  Members  of  Congress.  . 

Air  Hawkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I again  request  that  anyone 
present  who  would  like  to  file  a statement,  that  the  record  be  kept  open 
so  that  statements  can  be  filed,  which  will  go  into  the  official  record. 

This  person  who  is  a consultant  for  the  manpower  program  and 
OCS  has  specifically  requested  permission  to  file  a statement.  And  1 
ask  that  she  be  allowed  to  file  a statement  in  the  official  record,  as  well 
as  anvone  else  who  is  present. 

Air!  Daniels.  It  will  be  so  ordered. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :35  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  closed.) 
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THURSDAY,  APRIL  9,  1970 

House  of  RepkesexTxVTXVes, 

Select  Subcommittee  ok  Labor  of  the 

Committee  osr  Education  and  Labor. 

Washington.  D.C . 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  2261  , 
Rayburn  blouse  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Daniels,  Meeds,  Gaydos.  Sclierle,  Steiger, 
and  Collins. 

Staff  members  present : Daniel  H.  Krivit,  counsel ; Loretta  A.  Bowen, 
clerk;  Suzie  Nelson,  research  assistant;  Cathy  Romano,  research  as- 
sistant: and  Marty  LaVor.  minority  legislative  coordinator. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  will  come  to  order. 

We  meet  this  morning  to  continue  hearings  on  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a comprehensive  national  manpower  program,  to  assure  an  op- 
portunity for  employment  to  every  American  seeking  work,  and  to 
make  available  education  and  training  needed  by  any  person  to  qualify 
for  employment,  consistent  with  his  highest  potential  and  capability. 

I would  like  to  recognize  at  this  time  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Montana,  Hon.  Arnold  Olsen,  who  will  introduce  the  first 
speaker. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us  todav,  Mr.  Olsen.  I have  known 
you  since  you  have  come  to  Congress,  and  I don?t  know  of  a more 
energetic,  industrious,  and  hardworking  Congressman  than  the  Con- 
gressman for  the  great  State  of  Montana. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA 

Mr.  Olseist.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Daniels,  and  Mr.  Gaydos : 
it  is  a real  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  come  before  your  subcommittee, 
especially  this  morning. 

I am  here,  of  course,  bv  invitation,  and  also,  at  the  request  of  John 
Melcher,  the  Congressman  from  eastern  Montana,  who  had  another 
meeting  and  just  could  not  attend. 

At  his  request,  I am  here  to  introduce  these  people  from  a very  dis- 
tinguished tribe  of  Indians,  the  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes,  at  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Reservation. 

Mr.  William  Youpee,  the  witness  I am  introducing,  has  had  an  out- 
standing career  as  a leader  in  that  tribe,  and  is  now  in  his  fifth  term 
of  2 years,  so  he  is  in  his  10th  year,  a very  distinctive  privilege  and 
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honor  which  testifies  to  the  fact  that  he  is  an  outstanding  leader  in 

his  tribe  to  have  such  a tie  mi.  . , -»*■  T ^ 

He  has  brought  with  him  others  of  the  Fort  Peck  tribe,  Mr.  Joe 
Dav  and  Mr.  Leslie  Fourstur.  If  you  two  gentlemen  will  stand. 

They  have  with  them  Anson  Baker,  the  feuperintendent,  uno  repie- 

sentstiie  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  _ j-  _ 

These  people  are  doing  an  outstanding  job.  as  you  will  learn  iiom 
their  testimonv.  I am  not  deeply  involved  in  this  program,  because  it 
is  over  in  the  other  district,  but  these  are  fine  people,  and  outstanding 
leaders,  and  I recommend  them  to  you  for  whatever  testimony  the\ 
have  to  give,  and  I thank  you  for  this  privilege.  -q  . 

I must  excuse  myself,  because  I am  due  to  meet  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  over  in  another  building,  and  then  as  Mi.  JJaniels 
knows,  we  have  two  other  special  meetings  that  we  must  attend  this 

m MrUD\3rTELS-  ^ t]^nk  v<m  for  your  appearance,  and  I extend  a most 
cordial  welcome  to  you,  Mr.  Youpee,  and  to  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  your  tribe. 

You  may  now  proceed  with  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  YOUPEE,  CHAIRMAN,  PORT  PECK  TRIBAL 
EXECUTIVE  BOARD.  ASSINIBOENE  AND  SIOUS  TRIBES,  PORT 
PECK  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  MONT. ; ACCOMPANIED  BY  ANSON 
BAKER,  SUPERINTENDENT,  REPRESENTING  THE  BUREAU  OP 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr  Youpee.  I want  to  thank  Congressman  Olsen  for  the  introduc- 
tion and  also  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  allowing  us  time  to 
testify  before  this  distinguished  committee  this  morning. 

Mr  name  is  William  Youpee.  I am  chairman  of  file  Fort  1 eck 
Assiniboine-Sioux  Tribes  of 'the  Fort  Peck  I^ian  Reservation,  in 
Montana,  I am  also  President  of  the  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Industrie^ 

I appear  todav  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  people  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservation  to  comment  on  the  manpower  project  that  has  been  under- 
wav  on  our  reservation  since  late  196b. 

I refer  to  the  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Industries  operation  at  Poplar, 
■Mont  that  is  managed  under  contract  by  Dynalectron  Corp.  Our 
plant  ?has  been  handling  Department  of  Defense  contracts  for  over- 
hauling* rifles  under  the  set-aside  program. 

' The  establishment  of  the  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Industries  and  tne  op- 
portunity for  Indian  people  to  prove  that  they  are  capable  of  handling 
Government  contracts  to  overhaul  rifles  is  the  most  unportant  eco- 
nomic event  that  has  happened  on  the  Fort  leek  Reservation  in 

m'Ts  oncost  Indian  reservations,  unemployment  has  been  a chronic 
problem  at  Fort  Peck.  During  the  period  1965  to  196S,  the  percentage 
of  unemployment  to  the  total  labor  force  has  ranged,  on  a seasonal 

basis,  from  45  to  SO  percent.  _ _ , i 

These  conditions,  which  have  persisted  for  a long,  long  time,  have 
taken  a heavy  toll  in  Indian  hope,  initiative,  and  fW-respect  We 
estimate  that  more  than  half  of  the  Indian  families  at  Fort  Peck  live 
on  less  than  $3,000  per  vear  and  many  live  on  much  less. 
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Tribal  leaders  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have  recognized 
for  a long  time  the  seriousness  of  tlie  situation.  Since  1962,  we  have 
been  trying  to  attract  some  industry  to  our  reservation  so  that  our 
people  could  find  employment,  but  we  were  never  successful  until  we 
teamed  up  with  the  Dynalectron  Corp. 

From  the  standpoint  of  industry,  our  reservation  is  not  so  attractive 
as  many  other  locations  because  of  our  isolation,  distance  from 
markets  and  raw  materials  and  because  of  our  cold  climate. 

Over  the  years  we  have  talked  to  many  different  firms  about  lo- 
cating on  the  Fort  Peck  [Reservation,  but  to  be  perfectly  honest,  most 
of  them  were  very  marginal  operators.  One  company  simply  used  its 
negotiations  with  us  to  force  a loan  from  their  heme  bank.  The  head 
of  another  company  was  an  out-and-  ont  “corU  man.  Many  people  have 
come  to  the  reservation  with  schemes  of  one  kind  or  another  to  get 
their  hands  on  some  Indian  money  or  some  Federal  money.  We  were 
sometimes  discouraged,  but  we  never  quit  trying. 

Understanding  all  that  we  have  been  through  in  trying  to  attract 
some  industry  to  Fort  Peck.  I am  sure  that  you  can  imagine  the  new 
hope  and  enthusiasm  the  success  of  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Industries  has 
generated.  Especially  so,  since  this  company  is  tribally  owned. 

^ At-  almost  the  same  time  that  Tribal  Industries  was  formed,  the 
C&M  Construction  Co.  of  Billings,  Mont.,  agreed  to  put  up  a building 
at  Poplar  in  which  to  construct  houses  for  our  low-rent  housing  pro- 
gram. With  the  20  or  so  men  employed  by  C&M  Construction  Co.  and 
the  125  employed  by  Tribal  Industries,  we  bad  a sudden  decline  in 
unemp]  ovment. 

In  September  1908,  47  percent  of  the  Indian  labor  force  was  unem- 
ployed, another  15  percent  were  only  seasonally  or  temporarily 
employed. 

By  'March  1969,  when  both  these  companies  had  their  plants  in 
operation,  unemployment  had  been  reduced  10  percent — down  to  only 
37  percent  of  the  labor  force.  This  may  not  sound  like  very  much,  but 
it  had  a pronounced  and  immediate  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  area 
and  the  attitudes  of  Indians  and  non-Indians  alike.  There  was  a new 
feeling  in  the  business  community  that  perhaps,  after  all,  we  could  do 
something  to  impro  ve  things  here. 

We  do  not  consider  what  has  been  done  so  far  by  Tribal  Indus- 
tries and  Dynalectron  as  anything  but  a beginning  of  what  we  must  do 
to  provide  jobs  and  training  for  Indian  people.  We  still  have  more  than 
300  people  who  need  jobs.  Most  of  these  also  need  training. 

Our  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  2 percent  per  year. 
And  Indian  people  who  have  had  to  move  away  from  the  reservation 
are  hearing  about  Tribal  Industries  and  are  coming  back.  We  don’t 
want  to  discourage  this  because  many  of  them  bring  back  training  and 
skills  that  we  need  very  badly- 

Our  education  record  at  Fort  Peck  is  much  better  than  on  many 
reservations,  and  it  is  improving,  but  we  have  many  adults  who  will 
require  additional  training  to  be  able  to  handle  jobs  in  industry. 

Only  about  one- third  of  our  adult  population  has  completed  high 
school  and  about  10.  percent  have  received  some  formal  vocational 
training  under  BXA  and  other  programs.  Many  were  trained  bv 
Dynalectron  for  specific  jobs  in  the  rifle  overhaul  operations,  but  will 
need  additional  training  when  we  shift  over  to  nonmilitary  type  work. 
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Being  able  to  obtain  Department  of  Defense  contracts  under  the 
set-aside  program  has  given  us  the  chance  we  needed  to  prove  to  our- 
solves  and  to  others  that  we  can  do  a good  job  m industry. 

We  appreciate  having  had  this  opportunity,  but  we  also  realize 
that  in  order  to  develop  a more  stable  economy  and  a dependable 
work  force,  we  need  to  base  it  on  long-term  commercial -type  produces. 
"We  are  working"  on  this  problem  now  with  the  help  of  the  omall  jdusi- 

ness  Administration.  ^ T . . 

SBA  has  emploved  the  Cambridge  Marketing  Group,  Inc.,  to  help 
find  appropriate  industries  and  products  for  Fort  Peck.  V V e hope  we 
can  make  the  transition  from  military  to  civilian  goods  as  smoothly 

as  possible.  . _ , . 

To  do  this,  we  have  applied  to  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration for  funds  to  build  a storage  facility  and  utility  building  on 
our  newlv  completed  industrial  park,  so  that  we  will  have  the  space 
we  need  to  expand  our  operations  and  make  our  planned  changeover 
to  commercial  work  possible.  . , . ,. 

I should  mention  that  the  Poplar  Development  Corp.  is  furnishing 
part  of  the  funds  for  the  building— an  indication  of  the  new  feeling 
of  hope  that  now  exists  among  both  Indians  and  non-Indians  on  the. 

reservation.  , , , . . . . , „ 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  only  been  working  to  improve  job  op- 
portunities on  the  reservation — we  have  been  working  to  improve  all 

kinds  of  conditions.  . . , , , 

I would  like  to  tell  you  something  about  our  reservation  and  about 
the  things  we  have  already  accomplished  and  the  things  we  are  work- 
ing on  now.  ^ ...... 

The  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation  covers  over  2 million  acres  ox 
farm  and  ranch  land  in  northeastern  Montana.  Lands  on  the  reserva- 
tion were  allotted  to  individual  Indians  in  the  early  1900  s and  then 
the  reservation  was  opened  to  homesteading.  Today,  the  Indians  on 
Fort  Peck  own  less  than  half  of  the  reservation  land. 

There  are  more  than  6,200  enrolled  members  of  the  Assimbome  ana 
Sioux  Tribes,  but  onlv  about  half  of  these  people  live  on  the  reserva- 
tion today.  There  are  altogether  about  4,000  Indians,  including  Indians 
enrolled  at  other  reservations,  who  live  at  Fort  Peck.  There  are  twice 

as  many  white  people.  , . , 

Most  of  the  people  live  in  the  southern  part  of  the  reservation  where 
the  Burlington  Northern  Railroad  and  U.S.  Highway  No.  2 pass 
through  the  area  and  where  the  principal  towns  are  located.  The  Roose- 
velt County  seat  is  at  Wolf  Point.  About  one-fifth  of  its  4,200  popula- 
tion are  Indian.  . , , . , 

Poplar,  where  tribal  and  BIA  headquarters  are  located,  is  a town 
of  about  2,500  population,  of  which  over  half  are  Indians.  Poplar  is 
where  we  have  built  our  industrial  park  and  where  Fort  Peck  itioai 

Industries  is  located.  . . . 

The  Fort  Peck  tribes  did  not  accept  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act. 
We  adopted  our  present  constitution  and  bylaws  in  I960.  We  conduct 
our  tribal  business  through  an  executive  board  comprised  of  12  voting 
members  (two  from  each  of  six  districts),  a chairman,  vice-chairman, 
and  sergeant- at- arms,  who  are  elected  bv  the  people. 
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Fort  Peck  was  the  first  Indian  reservation  in  Montana  and  the  sec- 
ond in  the  Nation  to  take  advantage  of  the  Public  housing  Adminis- 
tration low- rent  housing  program. 

In  1962,  we  formed  the  Port  Peck  Housing  Authority,  composed 
of  both  Indian  and  non-Indian  members,  and  started  our  first  housing 
program.  , . 

Since  that  time,  we  have  completed  86  units  of  low-rent  housing 
and  50  mutual  help  homes.  We  are  now  completing  20  more  units  of 
low-rent  housing  and  have  approval  from  HUD  to  begin  100  units  of 
Turnkev  III  housing  and  50  more  Turnkey  Mutual  Help  homes. 

Under  the  BIA  housing  improvement  program,  we  have  completed 
the  improvement  of  49  Indian  homes  and  are  now  working  on  22  more. 

We  will  continue  to  improve  existing  housing  and  build  now  homes 
until  adequate  housing  is  available  for  every  Indian  family  on  the 
reservation. 

We  built  a new  tribal  headquarters  building  by  force  account  m 
1965  and  a new  pail  in  1966. 

Last  year,  we  built  a new  office  building  to  lease  to  the  BIA,  an 
industrial  park,  and  sewer  and  water  systems  for  the  community  of 

F razer.  

We  have  received  approval  from  HUD  for  three  new  community 
halls  to  be  built  in  Frazer,  Wolf  Point,  and  Fort  Kipp.  We  expect 
approval  momentarily  for  two  more  community  centers  for  Oswego 
and  Brockton. 

We  have  applied  to  EDA  for  funds  to  build  a 50-unit  motel,  an  arts 
and  crafts  center  and  an  industrial  storage  building  for  the  industrial 

* We  have  applied  for,  and  received,  a grant  from  HUD  for  compre- 
hensive planning  on  the  reservation. 

We  are  now  working  on  applications  to  obtain  fnncis  for  Hope 
Ranch — a home  on  the  reservation  for  predelinquent  Indian  boys  and 
girls.  We  hope  through  this  means  to  work  with  the  youngsters  and 
their  families  to  start  helping  Indian  people  resolve  some  of  problems 
that  have  grown  out  of  rears  of  poverty  and  despair. 

We  have  taken  full  advantage  of  Federal  programs  for  depressed 
areas.  We  have  active  community  action  program  of  our  own  and  have 
taken  part  in  many  education  and  training  programs:  Headstart, 
Upward  Bound,  Job  Corps,  health  and  home  management  training, 
home  improvement  training,  KYC.  emergency  food  and  medical  serv- 
ices. pre vocational  training  for  tribal  industries  and  operation  main- 
stream. VISTA,  and  legal  services. 

We  have  established  a planning  district  under  EDA  and  employ  a 
staff  to  help  us  in  planning  and  making  industrial  contracts. 

We  have  nearly  completed  a sanitation  improvement  program  with 
the  help  of  the  public  health  service,  Division  of  Indian  Health,  that 
has  taken  nearlv  7 years,  and  has  improved  Indian  sanitary  facilities 
from  one  end  of  the  reservation  to  the  other. 

Tribal  land  holdings  are  being  increased  and  consolidated  through 
a continuing  program  of  land  purchasing.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to 
buy  all  of  the  trust  land  that  individual  Indians  sell,  so^liat  this  land 
would  not  be  going  out  of  Indian  control,  but  our  income  is  not  sux- 
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fieicnt  to  permit  us  to  do  this.  We  liavc  to  connne  our  purchase  to  the 
best  land  and  kev  tracts  in  an  effort  to  consolidate  tribal  holdings. 

-»  ■»  j 1 n . C i — ^1  . \ i 


acres  during  the  next  few  yeai^s.  . » 

Mr  Chairman.  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  publication 
attached  to  this  statement  called  “Highlights  of  Fort  Peck  Indian 
Reservation."  It  provides  further  information  about  the  progress  we 

have  been  making  at  Fort  Peck.  . 

In  the  past  S years,  we  feel  that  we  have  accomplished  a lot  m hous- 
ing sanitation,"  community  improvement,  education  and  economic 
development.  These  things  are  all  important  and  all  of  them  need  to 
be  done.  But  the  most  important  single  advance  we  have  made  is  the 
creation  of  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Industries. 

This  triballv-owned  and  operated  enterprise  will  have  the  greatest 
and  most  far-reaching  economic  and  social  elTect  on  the  lives  of  Fort 
Peck  Indians  of  anything  we  have  done.  It  is  our  first  step  in  providing 
jobs  for  our  people. 

TCe  must  not  stop  now  and  we  will  not  stop  now.  but  we  need  the 
continued  support  of  Federal  training  and  set-aside  programs  until 
we  are  strong  enough  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  any  other 

companv.  . . 

I hope  that  wliat  I have  said  has  given  you  some  Klea  of  hove  things 
are  on  my  reservation  and  how  much  we  need  continued  support  from 
the  Federal  Government.  . _ _ 

I would  also  like  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  favor  having  funds 
for  our  tribes,  or  for  any  Indian  tribes,  channeled  through  the  State. 

The  manpower  programs  that  you  are  considering  are  badly  needed, 
but  funds  for  Indian  reservations  should  be  made  direct  and  not  placed 
in  the  States  hands  to  be  dispensed  as  thev  see  fit. 

As  Indian  tribes,  we  are  not  subject  to  State  jurisdiction  and  we 
can  see  no  advantage  whatsoever  in  being  placed  in  that  position  in 
relation  to  obtaining  Federal  funds,  whatever  the  program  may  be. 
It  is  a political  fact  of  life  that  Indian  reservations  have  no  influence 
or  power  within  the  State  setup  as  do  cities  and  counties. 

There  has  been  a lot  talk  in  government  circles  about  helping  the 
Indian  people  develop  and  letting  Indian  people  make  their  own  de- 
cisions about  their  future.  This  is  all  that  we  ask.  Give  us  the  chance 
to  build  a better  life  for  ourselves  by  our  own  efforts  and  in  our  own 
way.  Do  net  place  us  in  the  position  of  having  to  look  to  State  organi- 
zations for  approval  of  our  plans — the  same  States  who  for  so  many 
years  have  ignored  us  and  looked  down  on  us. 

The  tribes  at  Fort  Peck  support  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  (to  S.  2S3S)  that  would  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Indian  Manpower  Training  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  would  have  direct  authority  and  a separate  appropria- 
tion to  devise  and  fund  special  manpower  programs  and  activities  on 
Indian  reservations  and  among  Indian  groups. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I would  like  to  say  that  we  have 
gott  en  manv  reports,  many  people  have  been  talking  to  us  and  asked  us 
how  come  this  works  on  our  reservation,  where  it  doesn't  work  in  other 
places,  but  I think  a lot  of  the  credit  should  go  to  the  Dynalecrron 
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Corp..  vs-ho  have  done  such  a wonderful  iob  as  management  in  om 
industries.  And  I would  like  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  other  delegates 
and  myself,  that  we  certainly  appreciate  coming  before  your  commit- 
tee, and  thank  vou  very  much. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Well,  thank  you.  Mr.  Toupee.  Rather  than  ask  ques- 
tions at  this  time,  I think  it  would  be  better  if  we  proceeded  with  the 
testimony  of  the  other  witnesses,  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  all  ot  the 
testimony,  the  members  of  the  committee  will  present  questions  to  you 

as  a panel.  _ , - ^ c 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Jack  E.  Vestal,  vice  president  Ox  Dyna- 
lectron  Corp.  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  who  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  \\  alter 
L.  O'Xeil.  director  of  management  services. 

You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Vestal. 


STATEMENT  OE  JACK  E.  VESTAL,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  DYNALECTRON 
CORP.,  FORT  WORTH,  TEX. : ACCOMPANIED  BY  WALTER  L. 
O’NEIL,  DIRECTOR  OF  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES,  DYNALECTRON 
CORP.,  FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 


Mr.  Vestal.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  subcommittee,  we 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  the  proposed 
legislation  being  studied  by  this  committee.  We  recognize  that 
the  ultimate  bill  will  have  a long-lasting  impact  upon  the  li\  e."  or 
disadvantaged  citizens  for  whom  these  training  programs  are 

intended.  _ _ 

With  this  serious  thought  in  mind,  we  have  examined  the  prior 
testimony  offered  to  this  subcommittee  and  have  attempted  to  analyze 
the  three  bills  being  studied. 

We  have  combined  the  results  of  our  research  with  our  experience 
in  manpower  training,  and  prepared  our  testimony  with  the  hope 
that  we  can  provide  some  information  that  will  be  helpful  to  this 
committee  in  its  task  of  formulating  a comprehensive  Manpower 
Training  Act. 

The  primary  thrust  of  our  statement  will  be  directed  toward  the 
issue  of  training.  To  set  the  stage  for  this  discussion,  we  believe  it 
would  be  helpful  to  highlight  the  development  of  Fort  Peck  Tribal 
Industries,  the  economic  contributions  of  this  industry  to  the  local 
community,  and  to  discuss  the  objectives  of  industiy  and  government 
in  this  important  program. 

First,  I would  like  to  explain  the  relationship  between  Dynaleetron 
Corp.  and  Tribal  Industries.  Under  a management  agreement.  Dvna- 
iectron  furnishes  the  management  capabilities  to  perform  the  mar- 
keting, finance,  production,  legal,  and  general  management  functions 
necessarv  to  perpetuate  this  company. 

These'm anagement  functions  are  performed  by  Djmalectron  within 
authorized  budgets,  which  are  approved  by  Mr.  Youpee  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  Tribal  Industries.  . 

All  management  decisions  of  significance  are  previously  coordinated 
with.,  and  approved  bv,  Mr.  Youpee  and/or  the  board  of  directors. 

The  primary*  market  for  this  industry  was  furnished  by  the  fcmall 
Business  Administration  under  the  authorizations  set  forth  in  section 
S(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 
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Briefly,  this  section  of  the  act  authorizes  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  select  certain  Government  procurement  for  placement 
in  industries  concerned  with  disadvantaged  citizens. 

The  involvement  of  the  disadvantaged  in  employment  and/or 
ownership. 

In  Tribal  Industries*  case,  both  elements  were  present;  the  em- 
ployee complement  is  100  percent  Indian — excluding  five  Dynalectron 
managers — and  the  company  is  100  percent  Indian-owned. 

Industry's — or  in  this  case,  Dvnalectron's — part  in  this  situation 
consisted  of  development  of  the  business  concept,  proposal  prepara- 
tion, contract  negotiation,  refurbishment  and  operations  of  the  facil- 
ity, and  formulation  and  conduct  of  training  programs  for  the  Indian 
people. 

The  business  objective  of  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Industries  is  identical 
to  that  of  any  American  industry,  that  is,  to  produce  profits.  It  is 
further  dedicated  to  the  proposition  of  providing  Indian  employment, 
and  establishing  Indian  management. 

The  Government  objective  was  to  create  a business  environment  on 
the  reservation  whereby  disadvantaged  Indians  could  obtain  stable 
and  meaningful  employment  in  an  industry  owned  by  Indians. 

If  this  objective  is  satisfied,  the  Indians  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  shape  their  own  destiny  ...rough  the  process  of  self-determination. 

Xow  that  we  have  some  basic  understanding  of  the  objectives  of 
industry  and  Government  in  this  joint  venture,  we  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  economic  situation  that  existed  at  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  Tribal  Industries. 

Due  to  seasonal  employment,  unemployment  varied  on  the  reserva- 
tion from  a 43-percent  unemployment  average  in  the  summer,  to  a 
55-  to  SO-percent  average  in  the  winter.  For  women,  the  year- 
round  average  is  60  percent. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  statistics  noted  that  54  percent  of 
the  Indian  families  were  far  below  the  poverty  line,  and  the  per 
capita  income  was  listed  at  $306.  The  economic  situation  at  Fort  Peck 
was  critical,  due  to  the  absence  of  employment. 

When  Dynalectron  first  reviewed  the  situation  at  Fort  Peck,  we 
were  disappointed  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  and  a void 
in  experienced,  skilled  industry  employees. 

Usually,  when  a new  company,  division,  or  operation  is  formed,  the 
total  emplovee  complement  is  comprised  of  97  percent  industry- 
oriented.  skilled  personnel,  with  all  levels  of  management,  super- 
vision, and  skilled  job  classifications  filled  with  experienced  people. 

At  Fort  Peck,  we  immediately  recognized  that  in  excess  of  95  per- 
cent of  the  employees  of  Tribal  Industries  would  be  without  any  prior 
industry  experience.  The  inexperience  of  the  htbor  force  caused  sex-ious 
concern  as  to  whether  or  not  the  facility  could  be  a success  under  such 
obvious  and  overwhelming  liabilities. 

It  would  be  dishonest  to  say  today  that  we  were  100-percent  con- 
fident that  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Industries  would  be  a success  when  we 
started  this  operation  15  months  ago. 

Based  upon  our  examination  of  the  potential  risk  factors  and  a 
basic  plan  of  action  to  address  these  individual  risks,  it  was  concluded 
that  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Industries  represented  an  acceptable  business 
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risk  for  all  parties  concerned.  The  risk  was  thoroughly  discussed  with 
the  tribes  and  the  Government  prior  to  the  incorporation  of  Fort  Peck 
Tribal  Industries. 

The  reason  that  the  high-risk  factor  was  acceptable  was  due  to  the 
need  for  social  reformation  on  the  reservation.  It  has  long  been  con- 
cluded by  the  Indian  people  that  meaningful  employment  must  be 
available  on  the  reservation  to  provide  a platform  for  favorable  ad- 
justments of  social  behavior. 

By  and  large,  the  relocation  of  Indian  people  to  large  cities  has  not 
been  successful.  In  accepting  this  program.  SBA  explained  that  social 
reformation  was  a Government  responsibility;  therefore,  the  contract 
workload  was  offered  to  Tribal  Industries  as  a catalysts  for  socioeco- 
nomic progress  for  the  tribe. 

In  a joint  meeting  with  Government,  industry,  and  the  tribe,  it  was 
mutually  agreed  that  the  Government  would  accept  the  risk  of  plac- 
ing a Government  procurement  in  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Industries,  while 
the  tribes  would  be  financially  exposed  to  a $35,000  risk,  and  Dyna- 
lectron  Corp.  would  risk  its  investment  and  damage  to  its  corporate 
image  in  the  event  of  failure. 

Therefore,  with  full  recognition  of  the  risks  involved,  the  partner- 
ship consummated  the  contractual  agreements  in  December  of  1968,, 
and  commenced  the  work  at  hand. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  in  our  testimony  at  which  we 
will  address  the  training  program  at  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Industries. 

The  training  program  at  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Industries  was  de- 
veloped, negotiated  and  funded  through  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, and  more  specifically,  through  the  branch  concerned  with 
Indian  community-action  programs. 

The  objective  of  the  training  program  was  to  train  72  Indian  peo- 
ple of  the  Assiniboine- Sioux  Tribes  for  industrial  positions,  and  to 
prepare  five  tribal  members  for  management  positions.  Here  I would 
like  to  speak  briefly  about  the  management  training  program. 

Five  members  of  the  tribe,  based  upon  their  potential,  were  se- 
lected to  become  management  trainees.  These  five  men  were  sent  to 
our  Division  for  10  weeks  of  concentrated  management  training.  The 
primary  thrust  of  this  program  was  to  develop  communication  skills, 
and  to  expose  the  trainees  to  management  processes. 

In  addition  to  classroom  training,  these  trainees  were  placed  under 
the  direction  of  department  managers  in  an  actual  business  environ- 
ment. They  were  given  assignments  and  were  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  decisionmaking.  After  completion  of  the  10  weeks,  the  trainees 
were  returned  to  Tribal  Industries. 

These  five  men  are  now  performing  the  duties  of  assistant  managers 
in  production,  quality  control,  finance,  personnel,  and  contracts. 

We  are  very  pleased  with  the  accomplishments  of  the  management 
trainees,  as  they  have  advanced  far  beyond  the  normal  progress 
milestones  anticipated  when  dealing  with  inexperienced  personnel. 
Perhaps  this  is  an  indication  of  what  can  be  accomplished  when  In- 
dians are  granted  the  opportunity  to  compete. 

I7ow  we  would  like  to  address  the  issue  of  skill  training  in  this 
program.  Originally,  it  was  expected  that  72  persons  would  be  selected 
for  training,  although  we  knew  our  personnel  requirements  would  be 
for  123  employees.  ; \ 
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The  reason  was  a funding  limitation  in  the  CAP I Shortly 
before  the  nro—ram,  we  decided  that  we  would  attempt  to  tram  l-< 
within  the  fending  limitations  of  the  contract.  The  criteria  used  m 
the  selection  of  the  trainees  were  that  the  individual  must  be  head 
of  household,  18  years  or  older,  a disadvantaged  person,  and  a person 

^netlStommittee  was  comprised  of  representatives  ta»m  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Montana  State 

the  Public  Health  Service.  Dvnalectron  Corp..  Tribal  Industries,  tne 
Fort  Peck  Tribe,  and  the  Office  of  Eeonom.c  Opp^nmg-.  Agrog 
mately  650  potential  trainees  were  interviewed,  and  14 1 ultimately 

W Th e6traineef pr ofSe^veloped  from  questionnaire  statastics  pointed 
to  -in  average  ase  of  29.  three  dependents,  a record  of  at  least  one 
arrest  and  conviction,  and  an  education  achievement  level  of  approxi- 
mately sixth  grade.  The  147  prospective  trainees  .were  divided  into 
two  —roups  with  an  anticipated  3-week  training  period.  . 

ThJtrainin^  pro-ram  included  job  orientation  and  ]ob  related  edu- 
cation and  vocational  training  ill  an  in-plant  environment.  In  our 
iud-ment  now,  the  most  important  element  of  our  training  program 
was  the  inclusion  of  monevs  for  over-the-shoulder,  on-the-job  tramm^ 
lame  instiuctors.  These  instructors  were  the  same  individuals  who 
were  involved  in  the  vocational  training  period.  . 

It  was  our  belief  that  these  instructors  had  gained  the  coiificence 
of  the  trainees  durin-  the  prevocational  period  and  would  be  a favor- 
able influencing  factor  on  the  trainees  m the  CtiT  environment. 

BaSd  upon  our  experience  at  Fort  Peck,  we  now  know  that  when 
a trainee  completes  a training  period  he  still  lacks  the  basic  confidence 

yftSStS&deut  that  he  has  successfully  completed 
his  trainin-  and  gained  the  training  skills  needed  to  do  the  job,  but  it 
is  vet  unanswered  in  his  own  mind  whether  or  not  he  can  successfully 
‘•mrl  ‘'‘deauately  perform  his  job  in  a production  enTironment.  _ 

The  over-the-shoulder  supervision  provided  in  the  O JT  environmen 
proved  to  be  a valuable  asset  in  restoring  and  maintaining  the  em- 
nlovee's  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  ability  to  do  his  prescribed 

JL  % 

^Looking  back  on  the  training  program  now,  we  believe  one  of  the 
severe  liabilities  encountered  was  the  weather  conditions ; existing  m 
Montana  during  the  months  of  December  J-96S  and  January  1969. 

During this- period,  the  early  morning  average  temperaferes  were 
minus  26  de-rees,  with  a recorded  low  of  minus  66  degrees.  With  these 
severe  weather  conditions,  the  trainees  were  iraA^eling  distances  vary- 
injr  from  1 to  60  miles  over  unmamtamed  rural  roads  to  reach  the 

tj  IVitif  the  prSenc^of  severe  temperatures,  the  normal  nose,  throat, 
.iriV  chest  diseases  were  alwavs  expected.  However,  this  problem  was 
further  complicated  with  the  .'presence  of  the  HongKongflu  epidemic 
of  196S.  Many  of  the  trainees  were  affected  by  the  Hong  Kong  flu  and 
A]  A some  training  sessions  as  a result. 

In  spite  of  these  hardships,  the  trainees  displayed  an  extraordinary 
dedication  and  interest  in  the  training  program,  as  they  recognized 
this  was  an  opportunity  for  self-improvement. 
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Six  weeks  after  the  training  program  had  started,  we  had  selected 
123  adequately  trained  individuals  who  were  ready  to  assume  tlieir 
responsibilities  in  the  production  environment.  Ten  weeks  from  the 
start  of  the  training  program,  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Industries  made  their 
first  delivery  on  the  3il,  11*2  carbine  contract. 

The  accomplishments  made  at  Fort  Peck  during  this  first  10-week 
period  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Fh*st,  we  were  starting  a new  industry.  The  new  industry  was  being 
located  in  an  old  high  school  gymnasium  that  required  complete  reno- 
vation to  make  it  suitable  for  industrial  operation.  This  included  the 
basic  electrical  wiring,  installation  of  approximately  $90,000  worth  of 
equipment,  and  interior  construction. 

Looking  back  now,  we  review  this  10  weeks  as  an  extraordinary 
accomplishment  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the  Indian  people,  and 
industry.  It  was  a difficult  task  that  could  only  have  been  accomplished 
with  the  true  and  total  spirit  of  cooperation  of  all  participating 
parties. 

Since  the  first  delivery  in  February  of  1969,  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Indus- 
tries has  met  each  and  every  delivery  schedule  commitment,  and  pro- 
duced a total  revenue  of  $920,000,  with  earnings  of  $106,000. 

Ill  the  accomplishment  of  the  business  objectives,  social  reformation 
has  staited  as  a result  of  the  catalyst  provided  by  Fort  Peck  Tribal 
Industries — the  catalyst  being  a local  payroll  of  approximately 
$700,000.  ~ .... 

The  effect  of  this  local  payroll  in  social  reformation  is  documented 
hi  a survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  late  1969. 

This  survey  pointed  out  that  significant  strides  had  been  made  in 
home  improvement,  which  was  documented  in  local  purchases  of  paint, 
furniture,  and  other  items  of  supplies  that  are  used  in  home  renovation. 

The  school  superintendent  noted  that  the  children  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Tribal  Industries*  employees  were  noticeably  better  dressed,  better  fed, 
were  more  attentive  in  their  class,  and  were  progressing  more  favorably 
in  their  academic  work. 

Law  enforcement  records  indicated  that  during  the  year,  the  crime 
rate  on  the  reservation  had  dropped  significantly.  Misdemeanors  had 
dropped  by  some  38  percent,  while  felonies  had  dropped  16  percent. 
Tve  believe  this  particularly  significant  when  we  think  that  the  State 
and  National  crime  rates  are  rising  at  an  alarming  rate. 

It  was  also  noted  that  new  employment  was  bein^  developed  in  the 
local  area  as  a result  of  the  added  local  payroll.  Equally  important,  was 
that  the  local  businessmen,  the  Government,  and  the  tribe  noted  a 
definite  boost  in  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Indian  people.  They 
obviously  believed  that  at  long  last  they  were  being  granted  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  themselves  to  be  useful  citizens. 

I can  now  say  without  reservation,  that  the  employees  of  Fort  Peck 
Tribal  Industries  have  proven  themselves  to  be  useful,  productive 
citizens. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Indian  people  have  not  been  success- 
ful in  adapting  to  the  job  environment  dictated  in  metropolitan  indus- 
tries. Probably  this  observation  is  correct,  in  that  the  relocation 
programs  that  have  been  provided  to  the  Indian  people  have  not  been 
successful  because  a large  percentage  have  become  frustrated  in  their 
industry  jobs  and  have^  returned  to  their  homes  on  the  reservation. 
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If  the  experience  has  been  that  the  Indian  people  do  not  remain  m 
the  cities  under  the  relocation  program,  it  would  seem  that  ye  sliould 
abandon  such  programs  and  concentrate  the  efforts  and  moneys  toward 
programs  that  would  bring  employment  to  the  people  in  the  rund 

Earlier  in  my  comments,  I stated  that  we  had  examined  the  prior 
testimony  offered  to  this  subcommittee.  A quotation  from  the  testimony 

he  states : 

T would  include  also  the  restoration  of  reasonable  equality  of  incomes  and 
Dublie  services  in  our  rural  areas,  instead  of  continuation  of  the  Tain  -ope  that 
our  rural  people  can  beTescued  by  flooding  into  the  big  cities,  where  they  have 
added  to  the  unemployment  and  relief  roles,  and  to  the  compilation 
of  all  urban  problems. 

This  is  particularly  true  with  the  Indian  people.  . 

Without  addressing  the  issue  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  situation, 
the  reservation  environment  over  the  past  100  years  has  developed L m 
the  Indian  people  a feeling  of  security  that  is  not  tound  in  the 

m 6][ n°r ecogiii ti  o n^of  this  fact,  it  seems  that  it  would  be  an  intelligent 
decision  to  decide  to  bring  industry  opportunities  to  the  reservation 
rather  than  spend  moneys  uselessly  in  attempting  to  relocate  them  in 

^Pmlfcated  upon  our  experience  with  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Industries, 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  nrsthand  die  problems  of  the 
Indian  people.  Our  observation  has  been  that  t^e  Indian  people  axe 
intelligent,  they  are  extremely  patriotic,  they  desperately  want  to  be 
productive  citizens,  and  they  never  complain  about,  the  abuse  that  may 
have  been  placed  upon  them— and  they  continue  to  support  our  Gov- 
ernment in  times  of  need.  They  are  not  a people  looking  for  a hand- 
out. They  desperately  and  sincerely  want  to  earn  their  wav. 

Unfortunatelv,  because  of  their  exposure  to  the  reservation  way  of 
life,  they  are  not  well  suited  for  immediate  adaptation  to  the  metro- 
politan or  urban  life  styles.  _. , . , , . 

If  you  can  accept  these  facts  as  bemg  valid,  then  we  would  like  to 
make  some  recommendations  that  we  believe  can  bring  about  social 
reformation  on  the  reservation,  and  at  the  same  time,  give  the  children 
of  the  present  adults  a vehicle  or  platform  on  which  they  may  launch 
a new  life  and  find  their  way  into  the  mainstream  of  American  citi- 
zenship as  we  know  it. 

Our  recommendations  are  as  follows  - . 

1 That  Congress  provide  the  means  to  weld  together  resources  of 
Government,  that  are  available  now  for  the  special  purpose  of  bringing 
about  social  reformation  on  the  reservation.  . . » 

The  first  step  would  be  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion S(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  which  authorizes  SBA  to  set 
aside  certain  Government  procurements  for  special  purpose  projects 

such  as  minority  enterprises.  , .. 

Under  this  program,  we  are  suggesting  that  $o0  million  be : set  aside 
from  the  Government  procurement  system  and  be  designated  tor  place- 
ment on  Indian  reservations. 
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The  initial  $50  million  would  be  merely  a start  and  would  be 
developed  in  a pilot  program  which  would  provide  an  opportunity  for 
SB  A to  evaluate  the  proper  concepts  for  formulating  a major  thrust 
in  the  years  to  come. 

As  this  concept  is  developed,  one  of  the  major  challenges  that  will 
face  the  Small  Business  Administration  will  be  to  encourage  and 
induce  industry  to  participate  with  the  tribes  in  bringing  about  social 
reformation  by  establishing  industrial  projects  on  the  reservation. 
Dvnalectron  Corp.  certainly  will  attempt  to  do  its  part. 

"However,  this  task  is  much  too  large  for  any  one  or  two  or  three 
industries  to  accept.  In  fact,  it  will  take  many,  many  industries  to 
accomplish  the  job  effectively. 

The  reason  that  one  industry  cannot  adequately  handle  this  tre- 
mendous challenge  is  because  the  management  talent  necessary  to 
underbike  this  tremendous  task  is  not  available  in  any  one  companv- 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is  equipped  to  handle  the 
contract  negotiations;  however,  they  will  desperately  need  the  sup- 
port and  efforts  of  all  arms  of  Government  if  the  task  is  to  be 
accomplished. 

Therefore,  all  departments  and  agencies  of  Government  must  be 
stimulated  to  create  the  necessary  spirit  of  cooperation  if  the  total 
task  is  to  be  accomplished. 

Also,  the  Government  must  make  a long-range  commitment  and  not 
become  discouraged  when  faced  with  setbacks.  It  is  a difficult  job — 
but  it  is  a job  that  must  be  done. 

2.  The  next  recommendation  is  that  training  programs  should  be 
directed  to  programs  where  there  are  jobs  available  or  provided. 

If  jobs  are  not  available  why  spend  training  funds? 

Training  programs  should  increase  allowances  for  special  industry 
counseling  because  we  have  found  that  the  over-the- shoulder  type 
industry  instructors  are  desperately  needed  to  reassure  these  people 
that  they  are  capable  of  doing  the  job. 

When  their  confidence  begins  to  fade,  it  must  be  restored  by  some- 
one who  has  been  associated  with  them  not  only  in  the  training  pro- 
gram, but  in  the  production  situation  as  well. 

Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  preemployment  orienta- 
tion because  it  is  in  this  period  that  the  employee  is  properly  motivated 
and  taught  to  understand  what  industry  expects  of  him,  what  he  can 
expect  of  industry,  and  what  they  can  do  collectively. 

He  must  be  made  to  understand  that  he  is  a vital  and  important 
element  in  the  overall  scheme  of  business,  and  as  such,  business  is 
desperately  counting  on  him  to  do  his  share  at  all  times. 

3.  Our  third  recommendation,  and  this  is  made  without  naming  any 
specific  individuals  or  organizations,  nor  do  we  have  any  in  mind,  is : 
If  we  ,are  to  have  meaningful  social  reformation,  we  must-  eliminate 
the  social-oriented  instructor  and  his  misleading  vocabulary  from 
training  programs,  because  they  have  accomplished  little  or  nothing. 

In  fact,  we  believe  that  the  social-oriented  instructor  is  often  a per- 
son without  any  prior  industry  skill,  has  no  understanding  of  the 
overall  objective  of  industry:  which  is — to  earn  profits. 

4.  Fourth,  and  this  we  believe  to  be  the  key  to  success,  is  that  the 
Government  must  encourage  industry  participation,  and  industry 


participation  must  provide  experienced  management,  technology,  and 
business  development  planning.  TV  ithout  this  element,  the  industry  will 
not  survive. 

Ill  conclusion,  we,  D\malectron  Corp.,  a small  part  of  American 
industry,  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  all  cease  talking  about  the 
need  to  do  something,  and  get  on  with  the  job  at  hand. 

If  Government  is  Interested,  which  I sincerely  believe  is  the  case, 
then  let  us  spend  the  tax  dollars  on  programs  that  provide  not  only 
training,  but  jobs,  as  well. 

Perhaps  training  centers  for  disadvantaged  people  provide  part  of 
the  answer.  I3ut  personally.  I think  the  record  of  such  centers  does  not 
justify  the  expenditures,  so  it  is  my  recommendation  that  training 
centers  be  eliminated  from  consideration  under  the  bills  that  are 
before  this  committee,  and,  I suggest  that  the  training  activities  or 
programs  that  are  considered  in  the  bill  resulting  from  this  commit- 
tee^ studies  be  directed  and  limited  to  training  programs  that  are 
associated  with  a business  plan  that  will  provide  meaningful  jobs  for 

the  trainees.  . _ 

I believe  another  consideration  that  should  be  studied,  carefully  by 
tills  committee  is  the  means  and  methods  by  which  training  funds  are 
administered.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  administration  of 
the  funds  is  confusing,  particularly  when  they  are  limited  or  re- 
stricted bv  the  approval  of  the  State. 

TTe  believe  that  in  some  cases,  the  training  funds  or  programs  are 
delayed  for  reasons  other  than  those  normally  associated  with  business 
judgment. 

For  this  reason,  we  strongly  recommend  that  the  secretary  of  l^abor 
be  granted  the  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  funds,  rather  than 
placing  the  approval  on  the  State  level. 

Also,  I would  very  strongly  suggest  that  training  funds  be  withheld 
from  organizations  which  are  not  industry-oriented  and  experienced. 

I would  further  suggest  in  industry  programs:  that  industry*  be 
required  and  obliged  to  furnish  industry-experienced  personnel  to 
perform  the  teaching  or  instruction  work. 

I have  observed  in  visits  to  Job  Corps  centers  now  closed,  that  the 
personnel  who  were  managing  and  training  were  not  industry-ex- 
perienced people.  In  fact,  the  predominance  of  these  people  were  school 
teachers,  ex-parole  officers,  or  people  who  had  been  involved  in  social 
work.  _ 

It  is  my  judgment  that  although  these  people  are  a necessary7  ana 
valuable  asset  to  our  country,  they  are,  nevertheless,  unqualified  to 
prepare  other  people  for  industry  jobs. 

Without  the  actual  experience  of  working  for  an  industry,  I hnd 
it  difficult  to  imagine  how  anyone  could  assume  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  another  individual  for  industry  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
I am  notand  have  never  been  a teacher,  therefore,  I could  not  imagine 
mvself  taking  on  the  task  of  preparing  some  inexperienced  individual 
in  the  methods  and  techniques  of  effective  teaching. 

Along  these  same  lines,  I have  heard  that  the  disadvantaged  should 
participate  in  formulating  the  programs  which  will  ultimately  provide 
for  them  an  opportunitv  to  escape  from  the  ghettos.  . 

Also,  there  are  those  who  suggest  that  these  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals or  groups  should  control”  and  determine  the  instructors  and 
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which  arc  directed  to  eliminating 


ise  I do  not  believe  that 


the  management  of  the  programs 

their  despair.  . . . 

This  seem*  ridiculous,  m nrv  opinion,  oecause  ^ — - . 

un^iVplovtkLunskilled,  unedmated,  disadvantaged  people  are  prepared 

tn  •irl dress  the  many  pitfalls  and  problems  associated  with  their  -ocial 
reformation:  nor  do  I believe  that  they  are  experienced  and  responsi- 
ble enough  to  manage  the  tremendous  funds  whicn  are  lequired 

£Uf  amrsur?that  we  can  all  recall  examples  of  programs  managed  by 
the  disadvantaged  and  these  are  the  programs  that  have  caused  the 
predominance  of  criticism  from  taxpay  ing  coninmni  les.  • i 

P I make  these  comments  fully  aware  that  many  elements  of ! the  socm, 
welfare  community  will  be  extremely  critical  and  cry  out  that  the 
priSt?  enterprise  system,  with  its  profit  novation,  is  attempting  to 

take  advantage  of  low-income  individuals.  . . 

To  be  liorest,  I must  point  out  that  the  duty  of  industry  . . 
democracy  is  to  earn  profits  from  its  efforts  and  I am  saying  nere 
todav  that  if  industry  is  to  be  encouraged  and  mauccd  into  this  cnal 
lenging  area  of  desperate  need,  there  must  be  the  recognition  of 

Prifido  not  view  this  task  that  must  be. done  any  differently  from 
anv  other  task  that  the  Government  requires  in  perfoniinig  its  func- 
tion and  as  such,  if  a service  is  required,  then  tne  Government  must 
expect  to  pay  for  this  service-  Any  other  suggestion  or  noaon  would  oe 

ill  fatea  from  ^ t}iat  industry  is  needed  in  this  most  im- 

portant program,  and  if  you  are  going  to  secure  the  experience  industry 
has  "ained  through  the  years,  then  you  must  pay  a piofit  for  i • 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I re+spectfu  y 
submit  that  I do  not-  have  the  technical  competence  to  evaluate  the  c - 
sequences  of  the  provisions  of  the  three  bills  before  this  committee. 

Therefore,  the  comments  that  I have  offered  today  are  gamed  from 
experience  in  a successful  project  that  has  been  totally  involved  with 

the  Indian  people  at  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Industries 

I would  like  to  say  that  I know  that  the  Indian  people  are  an  in- 
telligent,  progressive,  productive  people  when  they  are  given 

°PTherefore*  I trust  that  in  the  formulation  of  the  resulting  bill  that 
is  placed  before  Congress,  a special  provision  will  recognize  the  train- 
ing needs  on  Indian  reservations  or  include  the  Indians  interest  in 

y°In  the  past^  Saining  programs  have  ignored  the  In^an  rese^atio^. 
For  instance,  it  is  oiSy  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  the  Rational 
Alliance  of  Businessmen's  Jobs  ’70  program  has  been  extended  into 
the  State  of  Montana. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  how  the  Indian  reservations  have 

been  ignored,  or  were  the  last  to  be  considered.  ......  . 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  committee  will  assume  the  responsibility  of 
drafting  a provision  that  will  assure  the  Indians  are  not  again  ignored 
in  this  vital  and  important  bill  that  will  result  in  a comprehensive 
Manpower  Training  Act. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Daniels-  Mr.  O'Neil,  do  you  have  a prepared  statement  to 

deliver?  _ , T . 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Mr.  Chairman,  I don’t  have  any  testimony.  ± am  here 
to  assist  in  answering*  the  questions  where  I can. 

Mr.  Daniels.  All  right.  _r 

May  I ask  if  any  of  the  other  men  who  are  with  you,  Mr.  Youpee, 
desire  to  come  to  the  witness  table  to  answer  any  questions  that  may 

be  presented  ? . , 

Mr.  Toupee.  Yes.  Superintendent  Baker  is  here  with  me. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I would  like  to  introduce  my  colleagues  who  serve 
with  me  on  the  committee.  To  my  immediate  right  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Gaydos,  Congressman  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ; and  to  my  left 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  William 
Scherle,  from  the  State  of  Iowa ; and  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
Congressman  William  Steiger. 

When  did  the  Dynalectron  Corp.  establish  this  program  at  Fort 
Peck? 

Mr.  Vestal.  It  was  established— effective  December  1968.  That  is 
when  it  was  consummated.  We  had  speut  practically  a year  in  the 
preliminaries  leading  up  to  the  consummation  of  the  agreement  and 

the  program.  „ _ . 

Mr.  Daniels.  Was  this  grant  obtained  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Yes,  sir ; it  was. 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  what  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  Vestal.  The  basic  contract  was  approximately  $750,000.  Isn't 
that  correct  ^ 

Mr.  O’Neil.  And  that  delivery  requirement  under  that  contract 
■was  for  44,000  M-l  and  M-2  carbines.  Now  we  are  talking  about  the 

Department  of  Defense  contract.  . 

Did  you  have  reference  to  the  CAP  training  program? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I believe  in  your  testimony  you  made  reference  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  enabling  you  to  establish  this 
industry  on  this  reservation. 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Correct. 

Mr.  Vestal.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  addition  to  the  Small  Business  Administration 
grant,  were  there  other  funds  channeled  into  the  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  "Walter? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Ves,  we  had  a training  program  which  was  funded  by 
the  Indian  desk  in  the  community  action  programs  in  OEO.  The 
amount  of  that  contract  was  $106,000. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Did  Dynalectron  have  a role  in  that? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Ves,  sir;  we  performed  the  training  itself,  and  pro- 
vided the  instructors.  The  average  trainee  cost  under  this  program  was 
approximately  $900.  This _ was  the  vocational  training  program  that 
we  conducted  prior  to  starting  our  production  efforts. 

Mr.  Daniels.  How  many  Trainees  were  enrolled  in  your  program? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  There  were"l47  involved  in  the  program.  Through  the 
process  of  elimination  and  dropout,  we  trained  123,  and  employed  123, 
which  is  our  present  work  force. 

Mr.  Daniels.  And  those  123  trainees  were  the  ones  who  were  em- 
ployed at  this  plant  for  the  handling  of  these  rifles  ? 
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Mr.  O’Neil.  Yes,  sir ; that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Youpee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Daniels.  And  how  long  was  the  training  program? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  The  training  program  was  3 weeks*  We  broke  it  up  into 
two  groups.  The  first  group  we  started  in  December,  and  finished 
about  the  middle  of  January,  and  then  the  second  group  after  that. 
So  overall,  it  was  6 weeks,  for  the  two  groups. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Am  I correct  in  statin??  that  at  the  end  of  your  train- 
ing period,  each  one  of  the  trainees  'who  successfully  concluded  the 
course  was  guaranteed  a job. 

Mr.  O’Neil.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Vestal.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  And  in  talking  about  the  job  guarantee,  we  think  that 
motivation  in  the  training  programs  is  probably  the  most  important 
element,  and  we  think  that  one  of  the- — well,  the  single  most  important 
motivation  was  the  fact  that  the  trainee  knew  that  if  he  successfully 
completed  the  training  program  he  would  have  a job.  We  think  this  is 
very  important. 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  connection  with  this  job  program,  what  guapxntee 
or  assurance  is  there  that  this  company  will  continue  functioning  in 
the  future? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  The  guarantee  that  it  trill  continue  in  the  future  is  like 
any  company,  it  is  only  guaranteed  by  the  efforts  of  the  people, 
and  Dynaleciron  Corp.  is  committed  to  participating  with  the  Indi- 
ans in  developing  a viable  industry  on  the  reservation.  So  this  is  the 
guarantee. 

We  will  just  have  to  see. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Presently,  the  industry  is  engaged  in  turning  out  rifles 
under  our  defense  program.  Now  in  the  event  of  the  curtailment  or 
stoppage  of  a contract  for  this  purpOSe?  what  will  happen  to  this 
industry  in  which  the  Indians  are  now  presently  employed  ? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Well,  we  have  been  in  discussions  with  the  commercial 
arms  companies  attempting  to  develop  a capability,  a similar  capability 
for  commercial  applications,  commercial  rifles  and  pistols.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  tomorrow — Friday — we  have  a meeting  with  the  Winchester 
Arms  Co.,  for  preliminary  negotiations  of  developing  this  capability 
for  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Industries.  So  we  are  reasonably  confident  that 
we  are  going  to  develop  a commercial  application  for  these  services. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Can  you  forecast-  when  this  company  will  be  on  a com- 
petitive basis? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Do  you  want  to  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Vestral.  Presently,  we  are  on  a competitive  basis,  we  are  very 
proud  to  say.  Starting  into  the  second  year  of  operation,  we  are  pro- 
ducing M-14  rifles  for  the  Army  at  something  over  $3  per  rifle  less  than 
thev  paid  last  year  for  the  same  service. 

So  we  feel  in  the  field  of  repairing  small  arms  and  the  like,  we  are 
now  competitive.  When  I say  “we,”  I speak  of  the  Fort.  Peck  Tribal 
Industries. 

Mr.  Youpee,  perhaps  you  would  have  some  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Well,  I might  add  something  on  the  competitiveness,  if 
you  let  me.  The  $3.4i  per  rifle  is  not  too  significant,  but  over  the  overall 
contract,  which  is  delivery  of  37,000  units,  that  represents  a total  saving 
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to  the  Government,  just  on  this  procurement,  in  excess  of  $10(X000,  so 
that  shows  that  they  are  in  a competitive  situation,  already,  m depart- 
ment of  Defense  work.  , , , , , 

Mr.  Scherle.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  yield  a moment  at  that  point  : 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes.  I recognize  Mr.  Scherle.  ^ 

Mr.  Sciierle.  Who  are  you  competitive  with,  outside  o±  the  r ort 

Peck  Tribal  Industries?  . . . . , 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Well,  under  this  situation,  the  competition  is  simply  that 
they  o-o  back  to  last  year's  procurement,  and  see  what  the  rifle  cost  last 
year*m  the  procurement.  Now  last  year,  the  competitive  price  was 
somethin^  over  $22.  and  our  contract  is  right  at  $19  per  rifle. 

Mr.  Sciierle.  Well,  would  you  be  more  specific  as  to  what  other  com- 
panies you  are  competitive  with  ? „ ^ 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I don't  know  the  company,  but  for  instance,  the  govern- 
ment was  presently  doing  this  in-house,  in  their  own  Army  depot. 

Mr.  Scherle.  It  seems  that  anything  the  Government  gets  a hold  of, 
usually  costs  three  times  as  much  as  private  industry,  so  this  is  no 

competition.  . . 9 

Are  you  competitive  with  anybody  else  in  free  enterprise . 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I don't  know  of  anyone  else  except  the  manufacturer  of 
the  <mns  who  would  be  involved  in  it,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  be 
competitive  with  the  in-house  Government,  so  whether  it  is  being  done 
in  a commercial  operation,  I don't  know. 

Mr.  Scherle.  In  other  words,  then,  you  are  not  really  competitive 
with  anvbody  except  Government  under  which  yon  now  seme  under 
contract. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Then  you  are  not.  in  real  competition. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  That  is  the  only  competition  we  have. 

Mr.  Scherle.  It  is  no  competition,  to  compete  against  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  ... 

Mr.  Daxiels.  In  the  training  program,  would  you  tell  this  committee 

what  were  the  most  significant  parts  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Walter.  . . 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Yes,  sir,  I think  that  the  most  important  thing  is  in 
motivation  of  the  trainee,  which,  as  we  said  is  a job  at  the  end  of  the 


training*  program.  . , . 

I think  that  probably,  most  important  in  adapting  the  trainee  to  an 
industrial  work  or  position  is  that  money  spent  in  the  on-the-job  train- 
ing, which  is  over-the-shoulder  instruction.  ^ 

I would  say  those  are  the  most  important  things  involved  m the  train- 
ing program.  } . . _ . 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Could  you  give  ns  a better  description  of  what  you 
mean  by  this  over-the-shoulder  instruction  ? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Yes,  sir.  what  we  mean  by  this  is  normally,  industry 
will  have  one  supervisor,  for  sav,  10  employees,  and  he  has  various 
duties  in  seeing  to  it  that  these  particular  individuals  accomplish 
whatever  the  technical  work  scope  might  be.  The  situation  with  in- 
experienced employees,  like  we  are  talking  about,  the  disadvantaged, 
vour  ratio  becomes  about  l-to-5- 

So  you  need  an  additional  supervisor  for  10  employees,  whereas  if 
they  are  experienced,  you  would  only  need  one  supervisor. 
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In  this  situation,  you  need  two.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  this 
over-the-slioulder  supervision,  which  helps  him  in  his  technical  job. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Youpee.  what  is  the  Indian  population,  an<‘  tlie 
non-Indian  population  on  this  reservation . 

Youpee.  $*lightlv  ovgi*  4.200.  TIip  total  population  is  atoiuitl 
7.000.  But  living  oil* the"  reservation,  about  4,200. 

' Mr.  Daniels.  What  happens  to  the  difference  between  the  42200  and 


the  7,000?  . _ « 

ill*.  Youpee.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  but  I gave  you  the  total 
population.  That  includes  the  youngsters.  You  asked  for  the  adults. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yo.  I mean  the  total  population — both  the  adults  and 
the  children. 

ill*.  Youpee.  Living  on  the  reservation,  it  is  4, *200. 
ill*.  Daniels.  4,200. 
ilr.  Youpee.  Yes. 

ilr.  Daniels.  And  are  they  all  Indians? 
ilr.  Youpee.  All  Indian. 

ill*.  Daniels.  And  what  is  the  non-Indian  population  ? 
ill*.  Youpee.  Probably  S,000. 

ilr.  Daniels.  Are  they  engaged  in  industry  and  other  work  on  tne 

reservation  ? . 

ilr.  Youpee.  We  have  very  little  industry  on  the  reservation.  Alost 
of  them  are  engaged  in  private  businesses,  like  grocery  stores,  and 
whatnot,  and  farming  and  cattle  raising. 

ilr.  Daniels.  Of  the  4,200  Indians,  what  is  the  average  rate  of  un- 
employment prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  project  ? 

ilr/  Youpee.  About  47  percent.  And  it  goes  up  to  as  high  as  SO  per- 
cent during  the  winter  months,  because  much  of  our  employment  there 
is  seasonal^ work,  during  the  harvesting  season. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Xow  perhaps,  Mr.  Vestal,  you  can  ten  the  committee 
what  observation  you  have  made  as  to  the  effect  of  the  establishment 
of  this  program  on  the  reservation.  Have  you  noticed  any  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  people?  . 

ilr.  Vestal.  Yes,  sir.  There  has  been  a very  definite  change  in  the 
attitude.  As  I mentioned  before,  the  crime  rate  had  been  substantially 
reduced.  The  people  appear  eager  to  get  to  work  and  earn  meaningful 


pay  checks. 

Walt,  do  you  have  any  further  comment  ? 

Mr.  (PY ell.  Oh,  there  are  a lot  of  things  you  notice  in  their  attitude, 
I think,  and  maybe  their  awareness  of  what  is  going  on,  and  what  is 
happening.  ^ . _ 

I think,  going  back  to  the  training  program,  that  we  tried  to  moti- 
vate the  people  bv  telling  them  that  they  would  have  a fringe  package 
like  any  other  industry.  They  werernt  pally  concerned  with  this  at  the 
time.  We  thought  we  had  made  a point.  It  seems  now  that  they  are 
very  much  conscious  of  the  fringe  package,  which  is  2 weeks  paid 
vacation.  A guy  said  he  had  never  had  one  before,  or  company -paid 
insurance,  and  things  like  this.  We  feel  that  this  is  important  and  that 
they  are  becoming  aware  of  these  things.  This,  in  turn,  makes  them 
more  stable  and  competent  employees  that  you  can  count  on. 

Mr.  Vestal.  I might  add  that  as  time  goes  by,  I think  we  will  see 
much  more  of  this,  because  they  begin  to  get  an  accumulation  of  vaca- 
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tion  on  the  books,  and  will  look  forward  to  taking  a vacation  and  get- 
ting back  to  work. 

This  is  somewhat  of  an  experience  for  them.  . 

Mr.  Daxxels.  Mr.  Youpee,  have  yon  noticed  any  change  in  the  local 

economy  ? T _ A u 

Mr.  Youpee.  Yes.  Many  of  the  Indians  now  are  able  to  go  and  buy 
tiling.  Many  of  these  people  who  are  employed  by  industry  now  were 
formerly  on  the  welfare  rolls.  Now  they  are  able  to  go  out  like  any 
other  citizen  and  buy  equipment  like  refrigerators,  stoves,  and  stuff  on 
contract,  from  business  organizations.  It  gives  the  Indian  a lot  Ox 
self-respect  that  was  needed  for  many,  many  years,  because  of  the 
unemployment. 

The  Indian  people  don’t  believe  m getting  a free  ride.  Ihey  believe 
in  earning  their  way.  This  has  certainly  helped  the  people  and  the 
economic  conditions  there  on  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Dantels.  Were  any  of  the  123  people  who  were  given  employ- 
ment in  this  rifle  plant  formerly  on  relief  ? 

Mr.  Youpee.  The  majority  of  them  were,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Gavdos,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Gaydos.  The  retention  rate  during  training,  Mr.  O’Neil,  was 
excellent,  and  in  fact,  it  is  very  superior.  Has  that  continued,  during 
now  full  employment  ? Have  any  of  the  individuals  left  ? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Yes:  they  have.  In  fact,  the  turnover  rate  has  been  real 
significant  in  1969,  but  Ve  recognized  this  was  going  to  be  a problem, 
and  anticipated  it  when  we  started.  We  more  or  less  tried  to  program 
for  it.  What  we  did  we  set  up  a situation  where  we  were  going  into  an 
overhire  situation,  when  we  thought  that  the  absenteeism  or  turnover 
rate  might  be  extremely  high.  Then  we  had  overtime  provisions,  and 
multishifts  at  certain  points  during  production  to  eliminate  any  pro- 
duction backlog;  but  the  turnover  rate,  in  1969,  was  240  percent,  which 
is  shocking.  It  is  quite  shocking. 

Mr.  Gatdos.  I can’t  understand  that.  Now  we  are  going  to  go  back 
and  use  deductive  reasoning.  You  made  a good  point,  and  I was  very 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  your  retention  rate  was  quite  substantial, 
exceptional,  and  then  you  find  out  within  a 6-month  period  that 

Mr.  O’Neil.  No:  this  was  12  months. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  A 12-month  period,  you  have  actually  replaced  the 
entire  force. 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Well,  that  is  not  true.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Well,  I w ant  to  have  it  explained,  because  it  is  con- 
fusing to  m e.  . _ _ _ i 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Well,  what  happens,  and  what  is  probably  an  advantage 
of  being  in  a rural  area,  is  that  you  can  find  your  man  when  he  leaves 
your  pi  ant,  whereas  in  W ash  in  gt  on,  D.C.,  or  New  York  City,  ix  he 
leaves  you,  then  you  probably  won’t  see  him  again;  but  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  in  a town  of  a couple  of  thousand,  there  are  not  many  places 
he  can  go,  so  we  have  the  same  people  coming  back.  We  checked  the 
records  before  coming  here  this  week,  and  there  are  TO,  I believe  73 
people  who  are  retained  from  that  training  program.  That,  we  feel,  is 
a pretty  good  record. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Now,  stop  right  there.  The  73,  were  there  breaks  in 
their  employment  record?  -/  •■**  * 
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Mr  0?Netl.  Yes,  sir.  , . ,, 

Mr  Gatdos.  They  would  leave  and  come  back  again  and  leave,  and 
maybe  we  could  in  all  justification  attribute  that  to  again  the  in- 
dividual being  in  a new  field.  He  was  used  to  unemployment  for  years, 
and  he  still  hasn’t  acclimated  himself.  That  would  be  a fair  assessment, 

I would  think. 

Mr  O’Neil.  Yes,  sir ; I would  think  so.  . 

Mr.  Gatdos.  Yet,  he  has  come  back,  after  leaving;  he  has  come 

^Mr.  O’Neil.  Yes.  We  have,  I would  say,  about  35  to  37,  or,  40,  is 
probably  a more  reasonable  number,  who  have  been  there  from  the 
very  start  a year  ago,  and  are  there  today. 

Mr.  Gatdos.  Still  there  ? . 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Yes,  sir ; 15  months,  without  any  break. 

Mr  Gtatdos.  The  reason  I referred  to  that  is  because  I personally 
am  in  full  agreement  with  the  observation  made  by  Mr.  \ estal  on  page 
12  in  his  testimony  when  he  suggests  that  training  programs  and  all 
activities  pertaining  thereto  should  only  be  initiated  when  we  have  the 

j°It°se^s1toltme  that  the  approach  has  been  just  actually  a grandeur 
tvpe  of  approach  to  the  problem,  train  everybody  for  every  conceivable 
type  of  job,  and  then  after  he  is  trained,  you  have  no  placeto  put  him. 

'Yo-ain  I go  back  to  your  record.  I was  hopeful  that  the  trainees 
woufd  have  set  and  skill,  and  had  the  time  to  continue  the  employment, 
but  if  they  have  come  back,  I would  say  that  criticism  would  be  some- 
what negated,  because  they  have  come  back,  and  you  are  utilizing  t e 

talents  which  you  trained  them  for  originally.  . 

Let  me  get  off  that  subject  and  ask  is  there  any  representation  on  the 
Fort  Peck  Tribal  Industries,  on  their  board,  from  your  corporation  . 
Mr.  Vestal.  No,  sir ; there  is  not. 

Mr.  Gtatdos.  That  is  completely  a separate  development  corporation. 
Mr.  Vestal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gatdos.  What  is  the  hourly  rate  that  you  pay  now?  The  aver- 
age® Not  getting  into  supervision.  . . 

Mr  O’Neil.  The  hourly  rate,  average,  without  gettmg  into  super- 

• • * 20 

V1  Mr.5  Gatdos.  $2.20  an  hour.  Does  that  compare  favorably  to  rates 
paid  in  the  immediate  area  and  throughout  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  . , . ,. 

Mr  Gatdos.  I wanted  to  ask  practically  the  question  regarding 
what  work  do  they  do?  Now  we  are  talking  about  what  I still  believe 

is  a successful  training  program.  , 

How  complicated  is  the  work  that  the  individual  trainees  now  do? 
Is  it  reboring  of  rifle  barrels,  or  mechanical  repairs  on  die  rifle,  or 
the  arms?  What  kind  of  work  do  tney  do?  How  technically  are  they 

tr Mt^O’Neil.  Well,  the  technical  work  scope  simply  requires  the 
removal  of  the  phosphate  coating  from  the  rifles.  Then  we  have  a re- 
plating process;  and  then  you  go  into  the— it  is  like  any  other  assem- 
bly/disassembly  operation  in  an  overall,  plant,  and  it  is  parts 
inspections,  and  so  forth.  They  have  certain  provisions  or  precision 
measuring  devices  with  which  they  examine  the  parts,  and  then  test- 

fire  the  rifle.  85T 
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It  is,  I would  say,  similar  to  any  other  assembly/disassembly 
operation. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Well,  how  complicated  was  the  training  program,  if 
I may  ? What  occupations  does  a trainee  now  have  claim  to,  or  could 
he  go  to?  What  is  his  trade  or  art,  now  that  he  went  through  the 
program  ? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  He  can  assume  an  assembly  job  of  any  type — as  in  elec- 
tronic assembly;  the  same  principles  and  techniques  are  used  in  that 
as  in  mechanical  assembly,  so  he  can  gain  employment  in  a similar  jpb. 

An  example  of  this,  some  of  the  people  who  were  in  our  training 
programs  and  are  now  gone  are  employed  by  AVCO,  at  Glasgow. 
Mont.,  in  assembly-type  work.  They  went  to  AVCO  as  experienced, 
trained  individuals. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  To  clarify  my  conception,  he  couldn't  go  to  Pittsburgh, 
for  instance,  and  seek  employment  or  file  an  application  in  one  of  our 
factories  where  he  would  be,  say,  an  assistant  machinist  or  anything 
like  that. 

Mr.  O’Neil.  In  o,  we  are  not  doing  any  machine  work  right  now. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  That  is  the  nature  of  the  program.  I mean,  you  come 
before  us,  and  I appreciate  your  appearance,  and  yon  talk  about  a 
training  program,  and  if  you  are  talking  about  one  that  has  no  depth, 
then  I question  the  value  of  the  program,  this  entire  sphere  of  the  prob- 
lem that  we  now  experience. 

How  long  was  the  training  program,  when  it  was  originally  initi- 
ated ? W as  it  a 6- week  program,  or  6 months,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  No,  the  program,  the  prevocational  or  vocational  train- 
ing period  was  3 weeks,  and  the  reason  it  was  such  a short  time 
was  the  limitation  of  funds  in  the  community  action  program. 

We  thought  we  needed  more  time  than  we  had,  but  that  is  all  we 
had.  The  next  thing  that  compelled  us  to  have  a very  short  training 
program  was  the  delivery  requirements.  We  didn’t  have  any  choice. 
So  we  had  to  train,  do  what  we  could,  to  teach  them  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  assembly  and  disassembly  of  the  M— 1 rifle;  the  assembly/dis- 
assembly techniques  and  production,  and  parts  nomenclature,  and  get 
on  with  the  j ob.  That  is  all  we  had.  ^ 

Mr.  Gaydos.  And  you  did  utilize  the  feature  of  OJT,  on-the-job 
training  and  supervising. 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Of  necessity,  you  had  to  do  that,  because  it  was  a short 
training  program. 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  How  much  did  your,  company  invest,  from  private 
capital  sources?  if  you  want  to  answer  the  question.  I am  just  curious, 
because  we  see  a group  action  here,  from  the  OEO,  and  you  have 
grants. 

What  did  you  invest  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  because  as  I mentioned  before,  there  was  some  time  over  a 
year,  of  getting  into  this  program  and  becoming  involved  with  it, 
where  I had  people  traveling,  assigned,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  that  I 
didn't  account  for  it  separately.  It  was  thrown  into  a lump  burden  pooh 

Mr.  Scherle.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point  for  one 
question  ? 


Mr.  G-aydos.  Yes.  9 

Mr.  Scherle.  Weren’t  you  under  contract  at  that  time  -• 

Mr.  Vestal.  No,  we  were  not.  , . . , » 

Mr.  Schekle.  While  you  were  traveling  back  and  forth  , 

Mr.  Vestal.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Schekle.  This  was  all  at  company  expense  - 

Mr.  Vestal.  Yes,  sir.  . * 

Mr.  Schekle.  What  company  margin  of  profit  do  you  hav  e . 

Mr.  Vestal.  At  the  present  time  it  is  difficult  to  say,  because  I do 
have  it  accounted  for  during  the  precontract  period.  If  I had  those 
precontract  costs  identified,  f doubt  very  much  if  I would  have  anj  at 
this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Schekle.  I will  get  into  it  later.  Thank  you.  ■ , i 

Mr.  Vestal.  I am  guessing  now.  sir,  and  I am  not  trym0  to  be 

6V Mr. ^Gtatdos.  I want  to  make  an  observation,  though  I agree  with 
vou  that  you  are  not  in  business  for  your  health. 

Mr  gTtdos.  ^Yoifare  in  business  to  make  a profit.  That  is  the  basis 
of ‘the  entire  act.  It  is  a fair  profit,  in  this  country,  as 
and  I know  some  of  my  colleagues  and  I want  to  complimmit  you  ± 
ISkinjS  or  cooperates , rather,  with  the  Fort  Peck 

or  selecting  the  site,  and  for  taking  a so-called  calculated  risk  in  some 
instances.  You  don’t  know  the  longevity  of  the  Government  contract  or 

the  worh  ^ contributed  something  to  the  deficiencies  existing 

on  the  reservation,  and  I am  hopeful  that  as  you  have  stated  here  that 
vou  are  now  investigating  possibilities  of  incurring  more  clientele,  so 
to  speak,  that  you  would  like  to  enlarge  this  operation,  and  get  into 
strictly  private  competition,  and  I want  to  commenc.  } ou  and  the  firm 

that  vou  do  represent.  . , nruq  others 

I also  want  to  observe  m closing— we  are  short  oftime  and  other 

of  mv  colleagues  want  to  ask  some  questions — that  I agree  a_.am 
completely  with  your  observation  that  I think  that  maybe  our ' *P" 
proach  to  this  problem  should  be  the  one  that  you i suggest,  and  that 
is  that  you  combine  intrinsically  the  job  opportunities  with  l°^ra 
ing.  because  I think  that  is  one  of  the  deficiencies  m the  program 

l‘  vrish  we  had  you  up  in  Pittsburgh  and  could  put  you  to  work  on 

\fr  Daxhels.  I recognize  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr.  Scherle.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  , , 

In  all  candor.  I was  much  more  impressed  by  your  statement  than 
bv  vour  responses  in  the  question  and  answer  penod.  As  a restLt  you 

have  made  me  a little  apprehensive  about  your  program.  , , 

First  of  all,  why  did  the  SBA  select  you  when  you  had  no 

6 VlMn  Vestal.  May  I ask,  sir,  where  you  drew  that  conclusion? 

Ilr.  DAxmLS.  Excuse  me.  Mr.  Scherle.  While  you  are  contemplating 
the  question  you  are  about  to  ask,  I would  like  to  make  a statement  to 

thIPnmS  kav^ briefly  to  attend  an  important  meeting,  an  executive 
session  of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and  I 
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shall  return  later.  I am  asking  my  colleague,  Mr.  Gaydos,  to  preside 
in  my  absence. 

Mr.  Youpee.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  go,  my  delegation,  in  appre- 
ciation  for  letting  us  appear  here  today,  would  like  to  perform  a little 
ceremony  with  you,  at  your  convenience,  later  on. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you.  I will  return  at  11 :30  a.m. 

Mr.  Gayoos.  (presiding) . Mr.  Scherle,  I think  you  were  asking. 

Mr.  Schekle.  On  page  3 of  your  testimony  you  say : 

I would  be  dishonest  to  say  today  that  we  were  100  percent  confident  that 
Fort  Peck  Tribal  Industries  would  be  a success  when  we  started  this  operation 
13  months  ago. 

Based  upon  our  examination  of  the  potential  risk  factors  and  a basic  plan  of 
action  to  address  these  individual  risks,  it  was  concluded  that  Fort  Peck  Tribal 
Industries  represented  an  acceptable  business  risk  for  aU  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  Vestal.  I think  I might  be  able  to  clear  that  up. 

Mr.  Sciierle.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Vestal.  In  the  first  place,  you  mentioned  that  we  didn't  have 
the  experience.  We  have  many  operations  in  my  division  alone.  We 
also  have  many  other  operations.  We  have  six  branch  operations,  and 
within  my  division  currently,  we  are  doing  ap]>roxiinately  $40  million 
a year. 

To  guess,  for  a moment,  which  is  an  educated  guess,  we  probably  have 
invested  in  travel,  transportation,  people,  and  precontract  costs,  some 
$40,000.  And 

Mr.  Scherle.  Other  than  the  initial  investment  of  your  company, 
are  you  on  an  annual  or  a 2-year  contract? 

Mr.  Vestal.  We  are  on  an  annual  contract. 

Mr.  Scherle.  What  is  your  profit  now,  as  far  as  your  contracts  are 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  I can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Sciierle.  Ten  percent,  fifteen? 

Mr.  O'Yeil.  I can  answer  that.  On  the  management  services  con- 
tract, the  profit  ratio  year  to  date  is,  I believe,  9.7. 

Mr.  Scherle.  About  10  percent. 

Mr.  O’Neil-  Yes,  sir ; close  to  that. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Is  that  cost-plus  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  N o,  sir : it  is  straight  fixed  price. 

Mr.  Scherle.  How  much  of  an  effort  would  it  be  to  take  one  of  the 
Indians  off  the  reservation  and  bring  him  in  and  start  a job  on  the 
assembly  line  ? Could  he  do  it  in  a day  ? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  No. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Two  days  ? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  I don’t  know  how  you  could  say  a number  of  days,. 
Congressman,  because  what  individual  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Scherle.  Well,  I think  we  are  working  with  the  Indians  on 
the  F ort  Peck  Indian  Reservation : aren’t  we  ? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Each  one  of  them — they  are  just  like  any  other  person; 
they  are  all  different. 

Mr.  Scherle.  All  right,  if  a man  applies  for  a job  with  this  project,, 
are  you  going  to  screen  him  before  you  hire  him  anyway? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Scherle.  All  right,  after  you  get  through  screening  him,  and 
vou  bring  him  into  your  plant,  how  long  does  it  take  for  him  to  be 

adapted  to  that  assembly  line  ? . 

Mr.  O'Neil.  And  be  productive?  At  a level  that  you  expect  in 

industry?  . _ . . 

Mr.  Scherle.  No:  not  normal  industry  just  in  this  project.  ^ 

Mr.  O'Neil.  In  this  project?  I would  say  it  would  vary  with  the  job, 
but  I would  say  from  6 to  10  weeks. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Six  to  ten  weeks  on  the  job. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Yes,  sir.  , , 

\frT  Scherle.  TVhat  are  some  of  the  menial  jobs  m the  assembly 
line  ? Having  worked  on  assembly  lines,  I know  they  are  not  all  com- 
pletely intricate  or  detailed. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  No:  I really  don't.  Now,  what  was  the  question  again? 

Mr.  Scherle.  What  are  some  of  the  menial  jobs  on  the  assembly 
line,  like  dipping  the  rifles  in  the  tanks,  and  different  things  like  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  The  plating.  Well,  the  plating— I would  say  that  some 
of  the  meaningful  jobs  are,  of  course,  disassembly  of  the  rifle.  When 
vou  talk  about  labor,  direct 

" Mr.  Scherle.  Do  they  actually  make  the  parts  there,  or  do  they 
just  assemble  and  disassemble? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  We  assemble,  disassemble,  remove  the  plating,  replate, 
and  then  assemble  and  test  fire  and  package. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Well,  I am  a gun  collector  myself,  and  there  aren  t 
too  manv  guns  that  I can't  strip  in  just  a matter  of  a few  minutes, 
and  put  Back  together,  some  blindfolded. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Scherle.  You  have  mentioned  in  here  that  these  Indians  are 
intelligent,  I have  to  agree  with  you,  I have  a great  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  American  Indian.  In  fact,  this  would  be  a poor  country, 
if  it  wasn't  for  the  sacrifices  they  have  made,  so  I am  sympathetic 
with  the  Indians,  but  nor  necessarily  with  this  program. 

Now,  why  do  you  have  to  pay  $900  per  enrollee  for  a 3-week 
course  to  teach  these  men  to  fit  on  an  assembly  line,  if  when  you  get 
them  in  the  plant,  you  also  have  to  give  them  on-the-job  training? 
What  do  you  train  them  for  in  those  3 weeks ? 5 

Mr.  O'Neil.  What  do  we  train  them  on  ? . 

Mr.  Scherle.  What  do  you  do  with  them  the  3 weeks  which  is 
entirely  foreign  to  the  job  itself  ? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  OK.  What  we  did  during  that  time  is  we  tried  to 
explain  to  them  what  this  industry  was,  how  it  was  started,  where 
they  would  have  some  understanding.  We  also  went  into  what  was 
expected  of  them,  to  be  there  on  work,  just  like  they  would  explain  to 
vou  when  you  worked  in  that  assembly  plant,  I suppose — or  you 
knew  it  from  your  father  working,  OK 7 

Now,  the  next  thing  is  to  impart  some  instructions.  We  had  to,  be- 
cause the  jobs  there  are  so  many — like  you  say,  material  control, 
inventory  control,  some  of  them  are  working  in  purchasing;  and  of 
these  123"  people  you  are  talking  about,  some  of  them  were  secretaries. 
Also,  clerical  work,  of  all  types. 

So  it  is  not  really  a fair  question  to  compare  what  we  did  with  123 
or  147  that  we  originally  selected,  in  that  situation,  to  what  we  do 
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today,  with  one  individual.  Because  here,  we  were  trying  to  prepare 
a complete  total  work  force  that  was  previously’  1 nexperienced.  Con- 
gressman. And  that  was  the  real  challenge  that  faced  us  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sciierle.  What  do  you  do  today,  now,  if  you  replace  these 
people  that  leave  their  jobs?  Do  you  still  have  a 3- week  ouenta  ion 
course,  at  $900  per  employee  ? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Xo,  sir ; we  do  not. 

Mr.  Sckerlk.  Why  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  The  difference  is  that  you  are  approaching  a single 
individual,  rather  than  a group  of  123  to  try  to  start  a new  operation. 

That  is  the  only  difference.  . . « , 

Mr  Sciierle.  Well,  liow  many  steps  did  you  have  in  your  o-wee k 
course  that  you  could  orientate  all  these  people  to  fit  m a mass 
produced  item  ? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I don't  understand  that  * 

Mr.  Scherle.  Plow  many  different  phases.  ii  you  had  all  the  dif- 
ferent secretaries  unskilled  and  skilled  workers  and,  all  those  that 
assembled,  disassembled,  plated  and  broke  down.  How  many  instruc- 
tors would  you  have  had  to  orient  all  these  people  in  3 weeks'  time,  in 
different  job  opportunities  for  that  project? 

Mr.  O'Neil."  How  many  instructors  did  we  have  ? 

Mr.  Sciierle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scherle.  And  these  six  were  qualified  to  teach  123.  How  man\ 
di fferent  fields  or  jobs  are  there  in  this  project  ? . 

Mr.  O'Neil.  All  right,  there  is  the  plating  shop.  No.  1.  those  jobs 
associated  with  plating.  Removal,  the  operation  of  wheel  abrader. 

Mr  Scherle.  Well,  can't  you  sdve  me  10, 12, 15  different  jobs  ? 

Mr!  O'Neil.  OK.  The  plating  shop.  There  is  inventory  control, 
material  control,  stock  refurbishment,  assembly,  test  firing,  and  then 
inspectors : clerks,  and  secretaries,  and,  in  the  accounting  section,  we 
have  bookkeepers. 

Mr.  Scherle.  You  had  six  instructors  teach  this  varied  assortment 
of  jobs  in  3 weeks  with  an  average  sixth  grader,  and  they  fulfilled 
the  needs  ? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I am  not  saying  wdiether  we  fulfilled  the  needs  or  not. 
I am  saying  that  after  a year  s operation,  it  was  alive  and  successful. 
So  I assume  that  the  answer  to  your  question  is  yes,  it  was  successful. 
Mavbe  we  were  lucky.  Luclc  beats  skill  any  time. 

Mr  Scherle.  Well,  this  is  difficult  to  believe,  regardless  of  what 


vou  want  to  call  it.  . 

You  said  again  that  employing  these  123  people  made  a great  signifi- 
cance in  your  unemployment  rate. 

How  can  123  people  employed  out  of  4,200  make  a great  significance 
in  your  unemployment  rate  ? 

Now  'psychologically,  I can  go  along  with  it,  but  this  is  like  a frog 
on  Lake  Erie  when  you  compare  the  small  amount  of  employees  in 
such  a vast  area. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Congressman,  I don't  think  that  you  include  your 
chil  dren  in  your  unemployed  work  force  count. 

Mr.  Steiger.  If  my  colleague  will  yield,  what  is  “like  a frog  on 
Lake  Erie”?  You  missed  me. 
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Ml-.  Scheele.  The  small  amount  of  emplo3'ees  in  a vast  area. 

Mr.  G.yvdos.  That  is  a big  pond. 

]\rr.  SciIEKLE.  ^ CS. 

Mr’  O'Neil-  Of  the  work  force,  the  available  work  force,  there  were 
650  people  unemployed,  so  out  of  that  650,  we  employed  123,  which 
reduced  it,  I think,  Significantly.  That  isroughly  a sixth;  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Scheele.  Where  do  you  get  your  650  ? . 

Mr.  O'Neil.  From  the  'Montana  Employment  Service,  Montana 
State  Employment  Service.  They  were  the  ones  that  prepared  the 
figures.  Anson,  did  you  have  any  figures  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.'  We  have  a labor  force  report  here,  broken  down 
in  March  196S;  March  1969.  The  Indian  population  on  the  reserva- 
tion, total  was  3.840 : available  for  labor  force,  16  and  over,  917 ; em- 
ployed, 4S3;  permanent.  319:  temporary,  164;  unemployed,  434; 
actively  seeking  work,  220.-This  is  196S,  in  March.  March  1969,  popula- 
tion, total,  Indian,  3,919;  available  force,  16  and  over,  in  1969,  822; 
total  employed.  516 

Mr.  Scjierle.  Excuse  me  but,  if  I may  mterrupt  here  what  1 am  try- 
ing to  follow  through  with  is  tlie  question  posed  by  the  chairman,  as  to 
how  much  of  a difference  this  made  as  far  as  the  project  was  concerned. 
I don't  think  123  employed  would  relatively  make  much  of  a signifi- 
cant change  in  the  overan  population,  as  far  as  the  ratios  were 

concerned.  T 

To  follow  tlie  chairman's  questioning,  too,  wliat  would  happen  it  the 
Defense  Department  decided  to  terminate  their  contract  ? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  We  would  be  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Scherer.  You  would  be  out  of  business.  In  other  words,  you 
are  onlv  operating  because  of  the  Government,  again,  and  if  they 
decided  to  cut  down,  then  all  these  people  would  have  nothing. 

Mr.  O’Neil.  That  is  true,  at  the  present  time.  I don’t  know  whether 
you  were  here  when  we  said  that  we  are  entering  into  preliminary 
negotiations  with  Winchester,  starting  tomorrow,  to  develop  the  com- 
mercial application  of  these  same  skills,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Sciierl e.  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  incorporate  this  in  the 
present  building,  in  a larger  operation,  to  where  you  would  also  not 
only  relv  upon  the  Government,  but  also  have  private  involvement, 
and  maybe,  hopefully,  run  both  of  them,  and  if  you  ever  did  run  into 
the  precarious  situation  where  the  Government  backs  out,  wouldn't 
these  people  j ust  be  left  high  and  dry  ? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  That  is  what  we  are  working  toward  right  now. 

Mr.  Baker.  I might  add  there.  Congressman,  the  town  of  Poplar, 
the  non-Indian  group  there,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  have  formed 
a development  corporation  to  negotiate  with  the  tribes  now  to  take 
over  the  financing  portion  of  the  loan  for  a large  operation,  or  with 
private  industry. 

We  have  three  good,  solid  leads  at  this  time,  facing  over  into  the  pri- 
vate sector  part. 

Mr.  Scherle.  You  mentioned  that  the  average  per  capita  income 
was  $S06  in  196S.  Did  they  have  food  stamps,  housing,  or  any  type  of 
any  assistance? 

Mr.  Yotjpee.  Congressman,  they  did  receive,  as  I say — many  of  them 
are  on  GA — and  some  of  them  were  eligible  from  the  county  for  ADC, 
and  other  welfare  assistance,  and  we  also  have 
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Mi\  Sciteree  J Have  you  included  that  in  your  overall  figure  here . 
Even  though  all  of  them  wouldn't  be  entitled  to  it. 

Is  this  just  the  average  net  income  earned  over  and  above  any  go\  - 

emment  assistance  ? , , 

Mr.  O'Xetl.  Anson,  that  came  from  a BIA  pamphlet  we  extracted 

from  there.  I don't  recall  what  the  basis  of  the  $806  was. 

Mr.  Baker-  The  average  income.  This  includes  the  subsidy:  j es. 

the  Federal  subsidy. 

Mr.  O’Xkil.  It  does. 

J[r.  Vestal.  But  not  medical. 

Mr.  Baker.  Xo.  , 

Mr.  Sciterre.  Why  would  the  tribes.  Fort  Peck  Industries,  be  ex- 
posed to  a $35,000  risk?  . i xl  • , „„i. 

Mr  O'Xetl  Tlie  working  capital  requirement  under  this  contract 

was  insured  under  an  SBA  loan,  and  the  $35,000  represented  10  per- 
cent  of  that  loan  which  is  a requirement — or  a little  aboie  10  percent 
of  the  total  loan — a cash  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  tribe  to  secure 
the  SBA  loan  for  working  capital.  . . , , 

Mr.  Scherle.  You  would  have  risked  your  investment  and  damage 

to  vour  corporation,  if  you  failed  ? 

Mr.  O’Xeil.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Mr.  Sctierle.  Are  there  any  other  programs  on  the  base  other  than 

this  ? 

Mr.  Toupee.  Yes:  we  have  the  community  action  program,  man- 
power training  programs,  and  EDA  district,  or  EDA  group.  Then 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affiairs  offers  some  work  there.  But  that  is  about 

the  size  of  it.  . . 

Mr.  Sciterle.  Is  this  the  largest  program  or  the  largest  project  on  the 

entire  base  ? 

Mr.  Yotjpee.  Yes : it  is.  In  fact,  it  might  be  the  largest  in  the  eastern 

half  of  Montana.  . , „ . . ...  . , 

ifr.  Scherle.  X want  to  compliment  tlie  Sioux  for  their  dedicated 

interests  that  thev  have  taken  in  these  various  programs. 

It  seems  like  the  American  Indian  is  very  energetic,  very  deter- 
mined. verv  successful  in  his  endeavors  to  help  his  own  people  to  help 

themselves.  . 

Can  you  give  me  anv  reason  why  in  some  of  the  other  programs  we 
don't  find  that  same  dedication  and  retention  and  determination  we  do 
with  the  American  Indian  ? 

Tour  programs  seem  to  be  so  much  more  successful  than  so  many  of 

the  others  we  have  had.  , . , . , 

Mr.  Toupee.  Well,  mv  onlv  answer,  Congressman,  would  be  that 
its  not  only  the  Indians,  but  is  a community  effort;  everybody  getting 
involved  and  everybody  taking  part.  . 

Mr.  Schekue.  Is  it  because  you  feel  that  you  are  isolated ? Is  it  be- 
cause vou  have  been  looking  so  long  for  maybe  an  opportunity,  that 
everybodv  pitches  in  and  helps?  _ 

Tow.  for  instance,  here  you  have,  even  with  severe  weather  condi- 
tions. the  trainees  traveled  from  1 to  60  miles.  This  is  pretty  remark- 
able. ^ 

Mr.  Toupee.  Tes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Scherle.  And  I don’t  find  this  dedication  or  retention  rates 
in  a lot  of  other  programs  that  we  have  funded  and  appropriated 
money  to. 

Mr.  Youpee.  I might  say  that  our  tribe,  on  a couple  of  occasions, 
has  invited  industry  out  to  the  reservation.  In  fact,  you  might  say  we 
laid  the  red  carpet  out  for  them.  We  paid  their  expenses  out  there  and 
back  home  to  take  a look  at  what  we  had  to  offer,  and  like  I say  in  my 
statement,  all  we  were  looking  for  was  a chance  for  the  Indian  people 
to  prove  that  we  can  compete  with  the  non-Indians,  given  a chance. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Well,  I am  quite  impressed  with  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Vestal  on  page  11.  Some  of  this,  I could  have  written  myself. 

No.  3.  Our  third  recommendation,  and  this  is  made  without  naming  any  speci- 
fic individuals  or  organizations,  nor  do  we  have  any  in  mind,  is:  if  we  are  to 
have  meaningful  social  reformation,  we  must  eliminate  the  social-oriented  in- 
structor and  his  misleading  vocabulary  from  training  programs,  because  they 
have  accomplished  little  or  nothing. 

That  statement  could  serve  in  total,  as  far  as  the  OEO  and  the 
poverty  program  is  concerned  here  in  America. 

You  have  also  made  another  excellent  statement  on  page  12,  that : 

I believe  another  consideration  that  should  be  studied  carefully  by  this  com- 
mittee is  the  means  and  methods  by  which  training  funds  are  administered.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  the  administration  of  the  funds  are  confusing,  parti- 
cularly when  they  are  limited  or  restricted  by  the  approval  of  the  State. 

Now  that  last  part,  I couldn’t  go  along  with,  because  I am  a firm 
believer  in  States7  rights.  Now,  why  do  you  object  to  this  going  to  the 


Mr.  O'Neil.  I will  answer  that.  Congressman,  and  it  is  not  based 
on  any  experience  except  our  own,  and  that  is  just  one  program, 
which  is  the  CAP  program. 

What  happened  is  that  we  wrote  the  training  program,  wrote  the 
technical  work  scope  that  we  are  going  to  try  to  address  and  priced 
the  thing,  then  negotiated  here  in  vTashington  with  the  Indian  desk 
in  OEO — and  we  were  delayed  in  implementing  the  program  simply 
because  it  had  to  go  to  the  State  for  the  Governors  approval. 

Well,  I don’t  object  to  the  Governor’s  approval,  Congressman,  but 
if  he  is  going  to  approve  it,  he  should  be  in  line  when  you  are  preparing 
your  proposal,  pricing  it  and  negotiating  it. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Well,  do  you  take  him  into  your  confidence  when  you 
are  setting  forth  this  plan  ? I think  as  Governor  of  a State,  he  in  es- 
sence is  the  Chief  Executive  of  that  State. 

Mr.  O'Neill. Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Scherle.  He  should  be  well  aware  of  the  needs  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. No  Governor  who  is  susceptible  to  the  claims  of  the  electorate 
would  jeopardize  his  position  by  neglecting  anybody  intentionally,  and 
deliberately,  if  he  felt  that  these  things  were  at  stake.  There  is  not  any 
Governor  who  is  not  a humanitarian  enough  to  know  what  the  needs 
of  his  people  are. 

My  next  question  is,  who  are  you  responsible  to,  now?  Just  to  the 
OEO,  aren't  you  ? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  We  are  not  responsible  to  them  for  anything  now.  We 
are  through  with  that  program. 

Mr.  Scherle.  With  what  program  ? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  The  training.  The  training  program  is  over. 
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Air.  Scherle.  Well,  you  have  got  a contract  here,  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  you  are  responsible  to  the  Defense  Department 
now ; is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  O’Neil-  Yes,  sir ; that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Scherle.  You  get  no  more  OEO  funds,  for  any  purpose,  and  all 
you  have  now  is  a contract  with  the  Defense  Department  ? 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Right.  _ _ , . , , _ , . . 

Scherle.  You  receive  $750,000.  Of  what  funds  was  that  ini- 

tiallT,  to  set  up  what  ? 

TVfi-.  O’Neel.  That  contract  is  like  any  contract.  Congressman,  that 

you  would . . 

Mr.  Scherle.  Excuse  me.  I made  a mistake  in  a figure,  xou  re- 
ceived $106,000  for  a training  program  from  CAP. 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Scherle.  You  no  longer  have  anything  to  do  with  ULU. 

Mr.  O’Neil.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Scherle.  You  are  completely  free  of  all  strings  and  recitape  as 
far  as  OEO,  you  are  operating  under  nothing  now  but  strictly  a con- 
tract with  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Right.  . 

Now  I would  like  to  go  back  to  one  question  you  raised  about  the 
Governor,  Congressman,  and  that  is  that  we  infer  that  there  were 
some  other  reasons,  you  know,  political  reasons.  That  is  not  our  ob- 
jection. If  the  Governor’s  office  is  going  to  have  the  approval  or  the 
responsibility  for  approval,  then  our  only  suggestion  is  that  his  office 
be  the  one  that  we  negotiate  with,  discuss  the  program  with,  the  whole 
thing,  rather  than  in  this  situation,  it  just  appeared  to  us  that  it  was 
just  going  through  that  office,  you  know.  . 

Mr.  Scherle.  Well,  through  this  contract,  is  the  Governor  still  in- 
volved in  this  contract? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Well,  then,  why  do  you  have  any  fear  of  the  States, 
if  you  don’t  have  anything  to  do  with  any  elected  officials  anymore? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Well,  we  don’t.  We  were  just  talking  about  suggestions 
based  on  our  experience,  for  things  for  this  committee  to  consider. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Well,  I believe  that  as  long  as  you  are  in  business  for 
profit,  that  as  long  as  you  are  utilizing  taxpayers’  money,  I firmly 
and  sincerely  believe  that  you  should  be  responsible  to  someone. 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Scherle.  I have  little  faith  in  the  OEO,  because  when  they  send 
out  their  own  auditors,  to  audit  their  own  books,  nobody  is  going 
to  jeopardize  their  position  or  bring  back  anything  that  is  not 
complimentary. 

We  have  seen  this  too  often.  It  is  like  putting  a fox  in  the  chicken 
house. 

On  page  13,  and  I have  to  agree  with  this : 


I have  heard  that  the  disadvantaged  should  participate  in  formulating  the 
programs  which  will  ultimately  provide  for  them  an  opportunity  to  escape  from 
the  ghettos.  Also,  there  are  those  who  suggest  that  these  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals or  groups  should  control  and  determine  the  instructors  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  programs  which  are  directed  to  eliminating  their  despair. 

I think  this  whole  statement  is  extremely  correct.  Just  to  show 
vou  how  ridiculous  some  of  it  is,  the  OEO  not  too  long  ago  was  pay- 
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ing  poor  people  of  the  disadvantaged  $35  a day  in  about  seven  Southern 
States  as  consultants,  and  I said,  uWhy  And  they  said,  "Well,  who 
is  in  a better  position  to  know  the  problems  than  the  poor  ??r 

This  is  more  than  sufficient  for  self-sustenance,  as  far  as  they  are 
personally  concerned,  but  I am  like  you  are:  If  there  are  poor  or  dis- 
advantaged, there  are  problems  or  reasons  for  it,  unfortunate  situa- 
tions, emergencies,  of  some  type,  but  if  they  are  not  skilled,  if  they  are 
not  educated,  there  is  no  way  they  can  help  their  present  situation, 
and  somebody  with  a little  bit  more  know-how  or  knowledge  should  be 
hired  to  assist  them  to  where  they  can  reach  the  ultimate  commen- 
surate with  their  limitation,  so  I am  complimentary  as  far  as  this,  and 
in  many  other  areas,  too. 

The  only  thing  I am  concerned  about  initially  was  that  as  trustees 
of  the  people  and  the  taxpayers,  we  have  got  to  make  sure  that  the 
money  is  well  spent. 

But  I would  suggest  that  you  continue  your  purpose  with  private 
enterprise  and  see  if  you  can't  branch  out  into  private  industry.  If  the 
Government  pulls  out  of  this  tiling,  then  these  people  are  worse  off 
than  they  were  before,  because  you  have  raised  their  standard  of 
living,  and  it  is  too  late  to  go  back. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  I want  to  thank  Mr.  Scherle  for  probing  questions, 
and  now  Mr.  Steiger,  who  is  a Congressman  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, will  take  over, 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Scherle.  You  might  explain  to  him  what  the  frog  on  Lake 
Erie  is.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Steiger.  As  I understood  your  response  to  my  colleague  from 
Iowa,  in  your  statement,  Mr.  Vestal,  on  the  question  of  the  role  of  the 
State,  in  essence  you  are  saying  that  you  do  not  believe  that  it  works 
appropriately,  if  the  State  is  not  involved  in  the  earliest  stages,  and 
therefore,  your  recommendation  really  is  not  that  the  State  ought  not 
to  be  involved,  but  rather  it  is  the  quest  of  when  the  State  becomes 
involved,  so  that  if  a judgment  has  to  be  made,  there  is  some  real 
basis  on  which  the  Governor  crm  make  a judgment.  Is  that  appro- 
priate ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Well,  first  of  all,  I would  like  to  say  that  we  have  no 
quarrel  with  States7  rights,  and  this  item  certainly  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  that. 

From  my  own  viewpoint,  it  is  a matter  of  simplicity  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  training  funds.  Walt,  you  may  have  reason  to  comment 
further  on  that. 

Mr.  O’Xeil.  Well,  I think  just  to  go  back  and  restate  our  comment, 
which  is  exactly  what  you  said,  Congressman,  is  that  if  they  are  going 
to  have  the  authority  to  make  those  decisions,  well,  then,  they  should 
be  the  people  that  you  are  talking  to  initially  and  developing  your 
program  with.  And  if  they  have  nothing  to  do  except,  you  know* 
just  sign  an  X,  well  then,  we  say  no. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I think  that  is  a perfectly  appropriate  point.  OEO  has 
just  announced  some  new  guidelines  on  the  role  of  the  State,  among 
other  things,  to  provide  that  they  are  involved  at  a much  earlier 
stage,  so  that  you  don^t  go  through  this  process  of  negotiating  out  here 
and  then  going  back  there  and  the  Governor  either  signs  it  or  doesn?t 
sign  it  and,  frankly,  doesn't  really  know  why  he  does  either,  I think. 
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which  is  not  a very  good  way  of  doing  it,  so  I think  in  essence  they 
aretrying  to  move  iS  the  direction  that  you  are  recommending,  and 

.that  that  is  helpful  to  the  committee.  ..  , 

Second,  what  is  the  relationship,  if  I may  ask  the  tribal  rep 
resentatives,  between  the  Fort  Peck  tribal  executive  board  and 
thS  venture  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  what  role  ha.. 

BIA  played? 

\fr  Yottpee.  Do  you  want  to  answer  s . , , , , ^ 

Mr  Baker.  Yes;Jas  far  as  the  Fort  Peck  executive  board,  they  are 
the  leonl  entity  of  the  reservation,  as  far  as  their  tnbal  th 

is  their  tribal  government,  and  they  merely  formulated  Fort  Peck 
Tribal  Industries,  which  actually  is  an  arm  of  another  legal  entity, 

toS,oa?r“Srd?‘Srbe  separate  and  apart  from  the  executive  board, 
fornumerous  reasons.  Fo‘r  free  enterprise,  «>  jpamte  it  from  the 
rwYlitical  entity  over  here,  and  as  far  as  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  our 
role  primarily  there  is  to  provide  technical  assistance,  advice,  an  w 
have^in  area  of  trust  and  responsibility  as  far  as  their  tribal  moneys 
and  their  lands  are  concerned 

^1SSTiaGER^e What  does  BIA  now  do,  which  is  simliar  to  the^ kinds 
of  other  governmental  training  and  manpower  programs  that  have 

been  undertaken  on  the  reservation  ? . . a vt-ht  oJuif 

Mr.  Baker.  BIA  right  now  as  far  as  trammg,  we  j^veAYT, 
vocational  training  for  various  trades,  we  have  UJ  1 moneys,  very 
limited  funds  in  this  area,  we  assist  the  tribes  in  these  areas,  but  ou 
primary  role  here  the  last  few  years,  you  might  say,  it  would  be  cor- 
^ct  to  state  that  we  have  been  the  policy,  have  been  the  advocates  of 
th?  tribes  for  their  wishes  and  desires  and  planning  their  economic, 

of  job  opportunities  east  for  the AWT 
or  BIA-type  training  programs  tnat  are  now  carried  on . Wlia 
I do  Si  them,  either  the  men  or  the  women  on  the  reservation, 

after  thev  have  completed  their  training  _ T>T  * 

Mr  Baker.  We  have,  as  far  as  OJT  on  the  reservation,  BIA, 
have  none.  The  only  type  that  is  going  on  now  is  what  is  going  on 
with  Tribal  Industries.  . 

Mr  O’Neil.  We  don't  have  anything  there  now. 

Mr  Baker  We  don’t  have  anything  there,  so  we  have  not  been 
pushing  this,  because  there  is  no  job  assurance  here.  They  have  been 
usin<r  some  of  these  training  moneys  in  your  urban  areas  ana  your 
trade  schools,  and  placing  them  in  jobs  in  the  larger  cities  there 
Mr  Steiger.  Lastly,  will  you  fill  me  m a lrctle  bit  about  b.  2838,  to 
establish  an  Office  of" Indian  Manpower  Training  m the  Department 

°^Mr^YorrpEE.  This,  Mr.  Congressman,  is  an  amendment  that  came 
out  of  the  National  Congress  “of  American  Indians.  I think  all  the 
tribes  feel  like  we  do,  that  funds  for  Indian  reservations  should  be 
Sjdf  direct  and  not  be  channeled  though  the  State .became 
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because  like  in  my  statement*  I said  we  are  not  under  jurisdiction  of 
the  State,  and  we  see  no  purpose  in  having  the  funds  directed  to  the 
State.  

Mr.  Steiger.  Who  is  the  sponsor  of  S.  2838  ? 

Mr.  Yoltpee.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Steiger.  Who  is  the  sponsor  of  that  bill  ? 

Mr.  Youpee.  I domt  remember  offhand. 

Mr.  (YNeel.  I don?t  recall,  either. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Gtatdos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Steiger. 

Until  Mr.  Meeds  lias  an  opportunity  to  review  some  of  the  testi- 
mony. I have  several  questions  I would  like  to  ask,  fill-in  questions, 
but  before  I get  into  them,  I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Vestal,  here  you 
have  gone  through  this  program,  you  are  vice  president  of  a corpora- 
tion that  is  apparently  a succesful  corporation,  of  which  this  activity 
is  a very  small  facet,  of  the  overall  operations. 

Now,  would  you  do  it  again  ? 

Mr.  Vestal.  I certainly  would. 

Mr.  Gaxdos.  And  why  would  you  do  it  again? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Well,  as  we  said,  as  I said  before,  we  are  profit  moti- 
vated, certainly,  and  we  see  potentially  a future  in  this.  We  also  feel 
a very  distinct  responsibility,  as  a small  part  of  American  industry 
to  do  this,  if  we  see  we  can,  and,  we  have  seen  that  we  can.  And,  we 
have  seen  that  we  can  do  it  successfully. 

So  I would  say  two  basic  things  to  be  more  specific.  Profit  motives, 
and  the  ability  to  use  our  resources  to  help  the  plight  of  the  American 
Indian,  and  other  disadvantaged  people. 

Mr.  G-atdos.  Taking  like  circumstances  and  experience  ratios,  have 
von  found  in  your  experience  in  this  project  that  the  Indian  is  com- 
parable as  a source  of  x labor  power  as  any  other  nationality  or 
ethnic  group  in  this  country  ' 

Mr.  Vestal.  Prom  what  I have  seen  so  far,  I would  say  more  than, 
more  so  than  the  average.  There  again,  we  have  been  into  it  only  some 
15  months,  on  a program  that  is  somewhat  limited  in  technology.  But 
the  indications  are,  yes,  absolutely. 

Mr.  GxVxdos.  Chairman  Youpee,  you  know  the  closest  I have  been 
associated  with  Indians  and  their  problems  is  probably  Jim  Thorpe 
from  up  at  Carlisle  University,  the  great  athlete,  who  has  gained 
national  prominence  and  is  a historical  figure.  We  donf  have  the 
problems  in  our  immediate  areas.  It  doesrnt  mean  that  we  are  not 
concerned  with  them. 

But  I can  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  you  experienced  this  to  be 
a meaningful  and  valuable  experience  as  far  as  helping  you  with  one 
of  vour  primary  problems,  and  mavbe  an  individual  from  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  could  comment,  that  you  would  encourage  activities 
such  as  this  ? 

Could  you,  or  would  you,  like  to  enlarge  it,  and  have  you  had  the — 
has  the  Indian  reservation  benefited  from  the  activities  of  these 
gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Youpee.  I will  let  the  superintendent  here  talk  first,  and  then 
I will  answer. 

Mr.  Baker.  I think  that  one  area  that  lias  been  most  significant  to 
the  Indian  people  there,  and  I have  a special  feeling  for  them,  because 
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1 am  also  an  enrolled  member  of  the  tribes  in  !North  Dakota,  is  that 
here  for  the  first  time  a corporation  from  free  enterprise  haveiderd 
fied  themselves  with  a group  of  people  here,  Indian  pe 
has  given  more  than  the  statistics  here  that  we  have  been  30che>m& 

al Tile v have  identified  them  as  a meaningful  person  into > the ^society, 
-ind  it" has  pulled  in  various  facets  on  that  society,  of  that  area,  tliat 
have  never ^before  been  done,  non-Indian  community  groups,  church 
groups?  and  it  has  pulled  thek  forces  together  to  emerge  in  regaining 

' Another  interesting  area  that  the  tribes  are  exploring  right  now  is 
in  the  area  of  law  and  order.  They  are  exploring  training  moneys  to 
regain  these  police  officers,  because  80  percent  of  their  time  m riiat 
area  is  primarily  problems  in  domestic,  social  problem^,  pub  c 
t ions,  communications.  We  have  very,  little  training  in  this  area,  so 

this  is  another  area  that  they  are  going  into.  , ^ 

They  have  made  some  contacts  here  m the  last  couple  of  days.  En 
forcement  per  se  for  these  police  officers  is  dam  good  in  the2CMg«romt 
area.  This  has  probably  been  overemphasized,  but  to  regather  the 
social  <Traees  that  have  heretofore  been,  overlooked;  this  is  the  area 
concerning  onr  police  officers  who  are  without  any  question  our  agents 
for  24  hours  a day  on  the  streets,  but  very  little  training  lias  been  fo- 
cused in  this  area.  And  this  is  another  area  m which  the  tribes  are  very 
interested,  to  regain  the  human  dignity  and  make  for  a viable  com- 
munity. in  the  cross-cultural  conflicts  we  nave  had.  H , <r>vihal 

So  these  are  things  we  can’t  put  price  tags  on,  and  I think  Inbal 
Industries,  per  se,  has  been  seriously  looking  into  this  area,  also. 

Mr  Gaydos.  Thank  you  for  a very  informative  response. 

Mr.  Meeds,  from  the  State  of  Washington,  may  have  some  questions,, 
iviv  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chsinnsii.  . 

Gentlemen,  the  reason  I am  late  is  that  I have  been  “ 

a meeting  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Buraiu  of  Indian  Adairs 
with  regard  to  Indian  education,  economic  development,  and  the 
realinement  which  is  presently  taking  place  withm  the  Bu^u  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  so  I beg  your  indulgence  for  m\  not  na\mg  been 

here  to  hear  vour  prepared  testimony.  . , i A_ 

I have  a verv  general  question,  and  the  way  I see  it  touched  on  here 
by  both  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Vestal  and  Mr.  Youpee,  perhaps  you 

would  each  like  to  answer  it  in  your  own  wav.  . , .. 

I think.  Mr.  Vestal,  you  in  your  testimony  said,  somethin^  to  the 
effect  that  we  have  to  not  only  provide  training  but  lobs  as  wril,  and 
I «-uess  mv  question  goes  to  the  basic  question  of  whetaer  we 
to  at  this  time  enact  any  manpower  legislation  which  would  ha\  e the 
effect  of  holding  out  the  promise  of  jobs  to  people,  when  our  economic 
system  under  which  we  are  operating,  at  least  in  the  present  time,  does 

n°We  luivtTa  and  it  seems  to  me  that  under 

such  circumstances,  until  we  can  get  our  economy  under  control,  and 
can  cut  down  the  unemployment  rate,  there  is  very  little  chance,  even 
assuming  we  do  enact  manpower  programs,  thatthey  are  fomgtohave 
the  ultimate  goal  of  finding  a job  for  someone,  because  jobs  ]ust  aren  t 
available. 
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"Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that  ? 

Afr  Vestal.  Y es,  sir : I w ould.  . , 

I still  go  back  to  my  statement  that  training  without  ]obs  is 

meaningless. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Frustrating,  too.  ^ 

Mr.  Vestal.  Completely  frustrating  and  a complete  waste  ox  tax- 
payers’ money.  I can  use  a specific  example  of  this.  A few  ye&rs  ago,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  receive  the  graduate  list  of  one  of  our  Job  Corps 
Centers,  which  is  now  closed,  and  I desperately  needed  aviation  tech- 
nicians— desperately.  I was  spending  thousands  of  dollars  trying  to 
recruit  them.  I didn’t  find  one  aviation  technician  on  a list  of  400 
names.  I found  lots  of  cooks  and  bakers,  and  things  that  I didn’t  need, 
nor  did  I have  any  awareness  that  there  was  a need  for  those  graduates 

anywhere  in  industry.  . . 

So  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  the  money  spent  for  that  training  was 

completely  wasted.  . , . _ 

So,  again,  going  back  to  tins,  if  there  is  a possibility  that  the  unem- 
ployment setup,  that  no  programs,  government  programs,  if  you  will, 
areavailable  for  this,  then  certainly  I would  suggest  that  we  not  spend 
monev  to  train  someone  for  a job  that  does  not  exist. 

Mr"  Meeds.  There  are  some  good  aspects.  First  of  all,  all  of  these 
bills  are  good  bills,  in  the  respect  that  they  consolidate  the  manpower 
proorams,  and  place  more  authority  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  which  I 
think  needs  to  be  done.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  we  ought  to 
divide  our  efforts,  and  just  have  a bill  which  goes  to  the  modernization, 
the  consolidation,  the  Job  Bank  concept,  and  certainly  not  get  into  it 
this  time  the  promise  of  holding  out  jobs  to  people,  because  they  are 
simply  not  there,  and  I am  glad  you  mentioned  aviation  technicians. 

If  you  want  aviation  technicians  now,  all  you  have  to  do  is  go  to 
the  State  of  Washington,  where  you  will  find  about  16,000  of  them 
unemployed. 

Mr.  Vestal.  Yes,  sir;  I know. 

Mr.  jMeeds.  And  that  is  what  brings  this  to  mind. 

Mr.  Vestal.  Mr.  Meeds,  if  I may,  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  problem 
that  we  are  involved  in  in  Fort  Beck,  of  course,  is  to  get  less  dependent 
upon  government  procurements,  and  more  dependent  upon  commercial 
items,  products  and  services,  if  you  like.  . 

But  to  do  that,  it  has  to  be  started,  in  our  judgment,  or,  it  needs  to  be 
started,  with  a Government  procurement  under  S-A,  as  we  have  said 
in  our  testimony.  But,  to  continue  it,  the  ultimate  objective  of  usinfiC 
§—  ^ is  designed"  bv  the  Small  Business  Administration  to  put  small 
businesses,  such  as  this,  so  that  they  can  provide  mainly  for  employ- 
ment, particularly  to  disadvantaged  persons.  But  then,  the  obligation 
on  the  part  of  that  small  business,  together  with  us  (Dynalectron),  it 
we  are  participating  with  them,  our  obligation  is  to  put  them  in  a com- 
mercial environment  just  as  soon  as  we  can  or  as  soon  as  it  is  feasible. 

But  to  delay  starting  that,  on  an  across-the-board  situation,  is  to 
delav  the  ultimate  objective  being  achieved. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  my  very  general  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Youpee?  , . . 

Mr.  Youpee.  I don’t  think  I would  speak  out  on  it  any  further  than 

what  Mr.  Vestal  stated,  Mr.  Congressman. 
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Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Meeds  ? 

Mr.  Meeds.  Yes ; thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Collins,  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Coixaxs.  I was  sorry  I didn’t  get  here  earlier  to  hear  about  th’S, 
because  we  have  all  been  interested  in  this  program  that  you  have.  TJiis 
is  one  of  the  real  success  programs,  and  I agree  with  the  statement 
that  you  made  about  the  way  to  really  get  people  involved  is  to  have 
a job. 

You  know,  we  have  had  this  Job  Corps  program,  where  we  go  off 
and  do  a vague  sort  of  a training,  and  then  when  we  finally  get 
through,  we  only  have  20  percent  of  the  original  applicants  that  end 
up  with  a job. 

Well,  specifically,  now,  what  percentage  of  the  peoiffe  that  we  have 
started  here,  that  we  have  trained,  have  stained  on  positions  there  in 
this  work? 

Mr.  Vestal.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  O’Neil.  To  answer  that,  we  covered  it  a little  bit  earlier. 

Mr.  Collixs.  I am  sorry  I didn’t  hear  it.  I hate  to  repeat. 

Mr.  O’Neil.  X will  tiy  to  recall  the  exact  figures.  I believe  it  was 
40  people  out  of  123  that  have  been  with  us  from  December  of  1968 
through  today. 

Mr.  Collixs.  The  whole  time. 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  another  30  to  35  people  that  have 
fallen  out  of  the  training  program  for  one  reason  or  another,  and 

Mr.  Collixs.  Are  they  with  vou  very  long,  or  can  you  tell  pretty 
quickly  whether  they  are  adapted  or  not  ? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Well,  like  the  35  that  we  are  talking  about  they  are 
with  us  today. 

Mr.  Collixs.  Well,  that  is  one-third  of  your  group  stayed,  went  the 
route  ? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Yes,  sir.  But  some  of  them  have  fallen  out,  and  then 
we  have  been  able  to  induce  them  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Collixs.  To  bring  them  back. 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Then  there  is  another  group  that  we  trained  and  em- 
ployed for  some  time,  and  were  good  employees,  but  they  are  now 
employed  by  AV CO,  over  at 

Mr.  Collixs.  That  is  a good  thing  you  are  doing,  though.  I like  to 
see  that,  where  you  can  train  people  to  make  such  a skilled  man  out  of 
them  that  we  can  put  them  in  other  industry.  How  many  have  gone 
that  way,  would  you  say  ? 

Mr*.  O’Neil.  I believe  there  are  about  IT. 

Mr.  Collixs.  So  that  has  been  one  contribution. 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Collixs.  Now,  how  long  does  it  take  you  to  tell  whether  a person 
is  going  to  make  a good  hand  or  not,  whether  or  not  you  want  to  keep 
them,  or  whether  or  not  they  adjust  to  the  job  ? 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Well,  our  experience — of  course,  that  is  an  individual 
judgment — but  our  experience  at  Tort  Beck  is  that  all  of  these  people 
have  been  the  type  that  we  have  wanted,  and  have  been  successful 
in  making  the  conversion  from  prior  unemployment  to  whatever  we 
expected  of  them  in  industry ; but  the  ones  that  fall  out — it  is  because 
o£  a personal  social  problem,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  various  reasons 


that  we  located,,  but  as  far  as  making  a judgment  on  whether  we  want 
them  or  not,  it  is  a very  short  time,  really.  # # 

Mr.  Comixs.  Wliat  would  you  say  about  the  job  adjustments?  Do 
we  have  any  problems  there?  Can  you  see  with  these  people  going  into 

it?  ... 

They  have  never  done  mechanical  or  industrial  work  of  any  type 
before;  have  they? 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  __ 

Mr.  Comixs.  It  is  just  a completely  new  field.  What  is  the 
absenteeism  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Walt,  do  you  want  to  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  O^Netll.  Yes : the  turnover  rate  at  the  industry  last  year,  as 
we  talked  about  before,  earlier,  was  240  percent,  which  is  shocking  and 
alarming,  but  as  we  said,  when  we  started  this  project,  based^  on  the 
experience  of  other  people,  we  tried  to  talk  to  other  companies  that 
had  been  involved  in  employing  the  disadvantaged,  and  tlie3r  said, 
“Gosh,  one  of  the  biggest  things  you  are  going  to  have  is  absenteeism 
and  turnover,  so  you  had  better  look  at  it  and  recognize  it/' — so  we 
did,  and  we  had  a program  where  we  were,  No.  1 : going  to  overhire, 
hire  more  people  than  we  needed,  and  we  were  prepared  to  go  into  a 
multishift,  to  take  care  of  production  backlog  that  might  occur  from 
absenteeism  on  one  station.  ^ . 

The  next  tiling  was  overtime,  where  necessary.  Then  the  other  thing 
that  we  did  is — we  went  into  a more  extensive  cross-training  program 
than  you  would  normally  in  industry  when  you  are  dealing  with  ex- 
peri  eiiced  people.  What  this  would  do — if  we  had  several  people  out 
from  one  work  station,  we  just  simply  transferred  some  of  those  from 
another  work  station  and  kept  the  overall  production  flow  moving, 
but  now,  this  year— 

Mr.  Comixs.  W hat  is  the  absenteeism,  though  ? Is  it  a very  bad 

problem?  . 

Mr.  O’Neill.  Yes.  it  still  continues  to  be  a problem,  until  it  gets  to 
about  5 percent,  and  then 

Mr.  Comix's.  You  won't  get  down  that  low.  What  causes  absentee- 
ism  ? 

Mr.  O' Neel.  Well,  I think  personally,  and  I will  let  Mr.  Youpee  and 
Mr.  Baker  have  their  say,  but  I will  say  what  I think — I think  that  on 
the  reservations  their  swingle  largest,  toughest  social  problem  is  the 
problem  with  alcohol,  and  I think  that  this  is  something  that  has 
developed  over  years  of  unemployment  and  frustration  and  despair, 
and  they  had  little  to  turn  to  to  release  their  despair  and  frustration, 
except  alcohol,  so  I think  drinking  is  the  single  largest  problem  that 
they  have,  which  is  the  contributing  factor  to  absenteeism.  I will  let 
Mr  Youpee  and  Mr.  Baker  answer. 

Mr.  Comixs.  Is  that  a problem  out  there  ? . 

Mr.  Baker.  I would  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  major  contributing 
problems,  yes.  You  have  idle  hands  and  idle  minds. 

Mr.  Colxjxs.  Do  you  have  a drug  problem  with  these  people  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  I would  say  not. 

Mr.  Comixs.  Not  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Yo nraE.  No. 

Mr.  Comixs.  Let  me  ask  you,  there  is  no  differential  between  men 
and  women?  Everything  today,  you  just  keep  reading  it  all  the  time, 
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that  we  treat  everybody  exactly  alike,  among  workers.  Frankly,  is 
there  any  difference  in  their  productivity,  or  their  absenteeism,  or 
anything  else ? What  percentage  of  women  employees  do  you  nave . 

Mr.  Baker.  Walt? 

Mr  O’Neil.  We  have  about  40  percent  women. 

Mr.  Cqixess.  You  are  giving  them  a real  good  chance.  Is  there  any 

difference  in  their  productivity 1 , , . 

Mr.  O’Neil.  There  are  some  jobs  that  women  do  better  than  men. 

Intricate  assembly  work,  they  do  much  better. 

Mr.  Coxjjys.  Yes.  that  is  true.  We  have  seen  that.  I was  out  at 
Texas  Instruments,  and  I noticed  they  were  usmg  them  on  it,  because 
they  have  more  patience. 

Now  what  about  their  absenteeism?  . - 

Mr.  Q*Nt*tt-  I would  say  that  it  is  about  the  same,  which  is  rather 

surprising.  . 

Mr.  Collixs.  Usually  women  are  more  consistent. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Colltns.  But  you  do  hire  40  percent,  so  you  have  made  it  a 
policy  here  to  give  them  an  equal  opportunity,  literally,  on  jobs . 

Mr.  O’Neil.  Well,  I don?t  know  whether  it  was  equal  opportunity, 
but  we  felt  that  there  were  jobs  that  they  could  do  better  than  men 
and  be  more  productive.  Of  course,  you  always  have  the  requirement 
to  comply  with  equal  opportunity. 

Mr.  Coluks-  That  is  right.  This  has  been  a very,  very  interesting 
program.  I appreciate  it. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Gaxdos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Collins. 

President  Youpee,  and  Mr.  Vestal,  and  Mr.  O'Neil,  our  representa- 
tive from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  I would  like  to  have  your 
name  on  the  record.  I missed  it  up  here. 

Mr.  Baker.  Anson  Baker. 

Mr.  Gtatdos.  Mr.  Baker,  I express,  I am  sure,  the  feelings  of  the 
chairman,  who  unfortunately  was  called  away,  of  this  subcommittee 
and  all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  that  appeared  in  and  out 
during  the  hearing,  the  deep  appreciation  for  all  of  you  taking  your 
time  to  appear  before  this  committee. 

Now,  although  some  of  the  questions  were  somewhat  probmg,  and 
I hope  you  don’t  misinterpret  them,  because  I am  sure  they  were 
offered  with  sincerity,  and  this  is  how  we  do  business  here.  It  is  the 
only  way  we  can  do  it,  in  order  to  gain  a cross  section  of  the  opinions 
and  the  experiences  of  individuals  throughout  the  country. 

Again,  I know  if  the  chairman  were  here,  he  would  express  himself 
in  like  terms.  Thank  you  for  coming.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  ask 
vou  some  questions  and  to  hear  your  testimony,  and  I am  sure  it  is 
most  meaningful;  it  is  all  going  to  be  part  of  the  record,  and  I hope 
that  sometime  you  come  back  again,  when  we  need  you.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

The  hearing  stands  adjourned  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Vestal.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

( Whereupon,  at  11:17  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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MOIffDAY,  APRIL  20,  1970 


House  of  Representatives, 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

1 Washington. , D.C. 


The  subcommittee  met  at  10 :05  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  2175, 
Rayburn  House  OfficeRuilding,  ITon.  Dominick  \ . Daniels  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Daniels,  Hawkins,  Seller! e,  and  Qiiie. 

Staff  members  present:  Daniel  H.  Krivit,  counsel:  Charles  W.  Rad- 
cliffe,  minority  counsel  for  education:  Loretta  Bowen,  clerk;  and 
Catliy  Romano,  research  assistant. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  come  to  order. 
This  morning  we  continue  with  hearings  on  pending  legislation  to 
establish  a comprehensive  manpower  program  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  employment  to  every  American  seeking  work,  consistent  with  his 
skills  and  potential. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Hugh  Calkins,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  accompanied 
bv  Dr.  Robert  Worthington  and  Dr.  Calvin  Dellefield,  executive 
director. 

STATEMENT  OF  HUGH  CALKIN'S,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 

COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR. 

ROBERT  WORTHINGTON,  COUNCIL  MEMBER ; AND  DR.  CALVIN 

DELLEFIELD,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Calkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I regret  that  Dr.  Worthington  is  de- 
layed in  a flight  and  will  be  here  later. 

Mr.  Daniels,  That  is  certainly  understandable.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Calkins.  We  are  pleased  to  testify  this  morning  on  what  we 
regard  as  the  most  important  group  of  bills  before  the  House  at  the 
present  time. 

We  testify  in  qualified  opposition  to  all  three  of  the  comprehensive 
manpower  proposals  which  have  been  introduced.  I say  qualified  be- 
cause there  are  many  features  about  all  three  of  the  bills  which  we 
warmly  endorse.  We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  co- 
ordination which  runs  through  all  three  of  the  bills. 

We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  planning  at  the  local 
level  for  metropolitan  areas  and  at  the  State  levels  for  areas  which 
are  not  so  densely  populated,  which  is  found  in  Congressman  Ayres 


bill. 
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We  believe  that  there  is  currently  much  too  much  overlapping, 
duplication,  confusion,  in  the  administration  of  manpower  programs, 
and  we  are  sure  that  the  Congress  will  want  to  adopt  some  kind  of 
legislation  which  will  bring  order  to  the  p resent  chaos. 

The  second  thing  which  we  feel  quite  confident  of  is  that  there  will 
be  in  the  next  few  years  substantial  progress  in  enlarging  the  size  of 
our  effort  to  deal  with  long-term  employment. 

During  the  sixties  we  have  wrestled  with  that  problem  by  attacking 
what  we  in  the  advisory  council  call  the  pool  of  unemployed. 

We  have  spent  $1  *4  billion,  are  currently  spending  $l1/4  billion  a 
year  in  a whole  galaxy  of  programs  designed  to  rescue  adults  who 
are  unemployed  over  long  periods  of  time,  many  of  whom  are  dis- 
advantaged by  cultural  limitations,  health  limitations,  or  education 
limitations. 

These  programs  trv  to  enlist  these  people  in  programs,  find  them 
jobs,  and  follow  up  after  they  have  been  employed.  We  are  very  much 
in  favor  of  that  approach  to  what  we  regard  as  one  aspect  of  the 
problem,  but  we  believe  that  is  only  an  approach  to  one  aspect  of  the 
problem  and  by  itself  it  will  never  succeed. 

The  reason  it  will  not  succeed  is  that  it  is  a little  like  trying  to  clean 
up  the  lake  you  don't  want  bv  pumping  out  the  water  without  dam- 
ming up  the  stream  that  is  feeding  the  lake. 

The  programs  that  we  now  have  concern  themselves  with  the  pool, 
but  they  do  not  concern  themselves  with  the  steady  flow  of  young 
people  into  the  pool,  young  people  who  lack  the  skills  and  training 
and  background  and  attitudes  that  are  necessary  for  employment. 

One  of  the  things  which  we  now  know  fairly  clearly  is  that  our 
rather  expensive  efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  pool  of  un- 
employed have  not  in  fact  significantly  reduced  that  pool  despite,  the 
period  of  rather  unprecedented  prosperity  and  the  unprecedented  tight 
job  market  and  low  unemployment  figures  which  we  have  enjoyed 
until  very  recently  in  this  country. 

We  have  in  our  prepared  testimony,  which  I assume  will  be  a part 
of  the  record,  done  the  best  we  can  to  collect  national  figures  showing 
that  nationally  the  pool  of  long-term  unemployed  has  not  declined. 

I know  from  figures  in  my  home  city  of  Cleveland  that  the  $15  mil- 
lion spent  each  year  on  manpower  programs  there  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  the  pool  of  long-term  disadvantaged  unemployed 
below  23,000  which  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  that  period. 

Every  year  those  programs  find  jobs  for  something  like  8,000  people, 
of  whom  something  like  4,000  or  5,000  stick  with  the  jobs  and  seem  to 
be  more  or  less  permanently  lifted  out  of  the  pool. 

But  every  year  there  flows  in  the  pool  about  the  same  number  of 
people,  a few  of  them  in  migrants  to  Cleveland,  but  most  of  them 
products  of  the  Cleveland  school  system,  most  of  them  dropouts  from 
the  Cleveland  schools,  who  come  into  the  market  at  IT  or  18  without 
the  training  skills  they  need  to  hold  jobs. 

I think  there  is  widespread  recognition  that  it  is  not  a sensible  policy 
in  this  country  to  spend  $114  billion  dealing  with  the  pool  when  our 
effort  in  dealing  with  the  flow  is  as  small  as  it  is. 

In  our  prepared  testimony,  we  try  to  add  up  the  number  of  dollars 
that  are  spent  for  the  flow,  and  that  is  a little  difficult,  because  in  a 
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sense  all  of  the  Federal  moneys  that  go  into  education  in  one  way  or 
another,  most  of  them,  are  directed  to  this  problem  of  the  flow. 

You  could  say  that  Headstart  was  designed  in  this  direction  if  yon 
wanted  to.  But" if  von  look  just  at  the  dollars  which  are  specifically 
targeted  on  this,  the  dollars  under  the  vocational  amendments,  our 
arithmetic  shows  there  are  only  about  $65  million,  a really  trifling  sum 
compared  to  $114  billion  of  Federal  money  which  is  aimed  directly  at 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  flow. 

For  the  most  part,  we  still  have  the  problem  of  tlie  flow  to  State  and 
local  governments,  and  for  the  most  part  State  and  local  governments 
don't  do  a very  good  job  of  trying  to  avoid  dumping  into  the  pool  every 
year  thousands  and  thousands  of  young  people  who  don't  have  the 
attitudes  and  skills  that  are  necessary. 

Now  we  believe  that  perhaps  the  basic  reason  why  we  have  not  yet 
done  it,  begun  to  deal  effectively  with  the  flow  problem  in  this  country 
is  that  wel\ave  not  decided  how  best  to  go  about  doing  it. 

The  comprehensive  manpower  bills  which  are  before  you,  some  of 
them,  propose  a method  of  dealing  with  that  problem,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  it  is  a good  method. 

The  Ayres  bill  and  the  Steiger  bill  both  define  as  the  target  popula- 
tion people  who  are  16  and  over.  This  would  be  a substantial  extension 
of  the  present  concept  of  manpower  because  the  present  manpower 
programs  in  general  are  targeted  at  a somewhat  older  group  of 
people,  the  people  already  in  the  pool  of  unemployed,  but  it  is  clear 
to  those  who  have  worked  in  the  manpower  program  that  we  must  do 
something  more  effective  with  the  16-  to  20-year-old  group. 

We  must  somehow  cut  down  this  flow  of  young  people  into  the  pool, 
and  the  proposal  as  we  understand  it,  at  least  under  two  of  these  bills, 
is  that  this  be  done  through  the  manpower  programs. 

We  believe  that  for  the  United  States  to  concentrate  its  efforts  at 
this  flow  problem  through  what  are  now  conceived  to  be  manpower 
programs  would  be  a tragic  mistake. 

We  think  it  would  be  bad  educationally,  and  we  think  it  would  be  a 
terrible  waste  of  a very  scare  national"  resource,  which  is  Federal 
dollars. 

We  think  it  would  be  a mistake  educationally,  because  we  think  it 
would  create  essentially  a dual  educational  system.  That  is,  it  would 
create  a system  in  which  the  public  schools,  supported  largely  by  State 
and  local  funds,  provide  career  training  for  those  who  are  pretty  suc- 
cessful educationally,  for  those  who  are  going  to  go  on  to  college,  for 
those  who  are  going  to  go  on  to  2-year  community  colleges,  for  those 
who  are  going  to  become  technicians,  for  those  who  make  the  grade 
educationally. 

For  those  others  those  who  do  not  find  schooling  so  easy,  there  would 
be  a substitute  system,  run  by  the  Labor  Department,  run  by  a local 
prime  sponsor  who,  under  the  Ayres  bill,  would  be  the  mayor,  a kind  of 
a backup  system  for  the  kids  that  could  not  make  it  in  the  regular 
svstem. 

" Now,  I come  from  a school  district  in  Cleveland  where  more  than 
half  the  population  is  of  a minority  group,  and  one  of  the  things  I am 
most  aware  of  is  that  group  of  young  people  have  very  high  goals  and 
ambitions.  . 

They  have  high  educational  goals  and  ambitions. 
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111  general,  the  minority  people  in  this 
tional  aspirations  than  do  the  ''vhite  major!  A'lhlo  c°pnt  attioDt£r 
c«ate  a system  in  which  we  try  to  deal 

urban  black  population  by  creating  essenti^X  tK  ^u°  -Tr-v^  don't  i<= 
lishments,  onVfor  those  who  make  it  and  o**  7 Ve  ^h°  U°n  S is 

doomed  to  fail.  10^  Oi  „in„ A who  > 

There  are  some  minority  group  young  a“j,e  a^es  If 

glad  to  enroll  in  skill  centers  and  yo,in<* 

16  and  17,  but  the  overwhelming  majority  o> 

people  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  m ev^f  ^ froril  ! 

a high  school  diploma,  or  a college  diploma,  ^fttuca  hi  a 

post-high-school  2-year  institution.  «»  » system 

They  don:t  want  a second-class  education;  V&*  tfc^xXo  will  ^ 
which  the  responsibility  for  career  traipjAar  i8’ 'bXfis  reSp0nsii^o 
directlv  into  employment  at  the  ages  of  1$  * 1 - j Aemaw 

in  a backup  system  run  by  the  Department  ffllSft 

desi<med  for  those  who  would  otherwise  be  W . J %d, rt  ^ply 

fail. 


The  second  reason  why  we  oppose  a plan^H^  b^  c^h^ar^^™ 
of  separate  backup  system  for  career  traipjfg  H'b  Xe  ., 
directly  into  employment  at  ages  16  or  17  i<5  ft*  q S fcfrlbl>  VaStefu1 

°f‘W’e<now  liaveYn  educational  system  ip  £ ^paidhv 

of  the  costs,  something  like  SS  or  90  perce?*  o %$t->  af  J13  4 by 
State  and  local  governments.  _ nW?  not  g_ 

One  of  the  orronps  whom  State  and  local  NfimWe  tf*' 

g but  who  would  serve,  are  those  who  <\roV  ° . ^ 'iey 


mg  ^ 

^If^h*  Federal  Government  gets  into  the  uf  S^8re^°~ 

vide  career  training  for  that  group  of  vo^PS  f btvv  > tbe  ':ire 

educational  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  Fed^d.  X.  4S  _,a>1 . 

Under  the  Ayres  bill,  to  make  the  probje^ 
tory  that  the  Federal  Government  pay  vX1^-,  5Qu  in 

training,  and  if  we  assume  that  the  training  cx7  u bf  nnd®ai' 

and  the 


„ „ . . . P> 

of  the  12th  grade,  by  so  using  the  commupjt^’  < 
the  svstem  m which  most  of  the  costs  win  «e 


"t5^ai^%  wil^  be  Using 
J ^by  gtate  and  local 


operator  iteeds 

than  this  does  to  provide  the  kind  of  at»d  wl? 

teacher  needs,  and  because  these  addition^ Oov^1^1 
occupational  career  training  it  is  essential  tbydy.  p’cder-’y  ^'  r. erJn~ 
ment,  or  the  State  governments,  or  both,  loWar5*8' 


Moreover,  when  we  try  to  deal  with  thf  X<1  ^tlwvo*0n'' 

there  are  additional  costs  that  are  involved.’  d/P  ^hci^^^tie  iA  u 
people  who  have  dronned  out  of  school  h % 0&  ^ °* 
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basic  education  and  attitudes  they  need,  finding  jobs  for  them,  follow- 
ixLor  them  up  when  they  are  on  the  jobs,  these  are  the  kinds  ox  costs 
which  in  the  manpower  bills  programs  build  up  per  capita  costs  to 
$1,500  or  frequently  $3,000  and  sometimes  even  $7,000  in  some  pro- 

(rrams.  „ 

If  the  public  school  systems  and  the  community  colleges  are  going 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of  disadvantaged  people  16  through 
20.  they  must  have  substantial  Federal  subsidies,  but  Federal  subsidies 
used  in  that  form  will  go,  we  calculate,  about  four  times  as  far  as 
Federal  moneys  under  the  Ayres  bill  or  under  the  Steiger  bill. 

If  the  Federal  Government  pays  all  the  costs,  it  is  going  to  cost  the 
Federal  Government  something  like  $3,000  per  student.  If  the  Federal 
Government  will  say  to  the  community  colleges  and  public  school  of 
the  country,  if  you  will  operate  career  training  programs  for  young 
people  16  through  20  who  meet  disadvantaged  criteria,  we  will  pav 
vou  the  extra  cost  of  those  programs,  then  for  every  student  enrolled 
the  state  will  make  its  normal  contribution  of  $750  for  or  so  per  pupil, 
the  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government  will 
only  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  excess  over  that. 

If  the  cost  of  the  program  is  $1,500  a year,  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  $750,  which  is  25  percent  of  the  $3,000  it  would 
cost  under  the  O'Hara  or  the  Ayres  bill  which  is  the  source  of  my  25* 

percent  figure.  . . . 

Federal  dollars  are.  scarce.  It  will  be  very  expensive  m this  country 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  career  training  for  this  group  of  young 
people  who  constitute  the  flow  into  the  pool  of  unemployment.  It  is 
extremely  important,  in  our  judgment,  that  the  Federal  dollars  not 
be  wasted,  and  it  is  extremely  important  that  they  be  used  m a way 
which  wifi  draw  forth  as  many  State  and  local  contributions  as  is 

We  are  convinced  that  if  the  Federal  Government  will  pay  the  pri- 
mary resource — not  the  sole  resource,  because  there  are  some  kids  who 
are  so  turned  off  by  school  that  they  ought  to  go  to  some  other  institu- 
tion— but  the  primary  resource  for  dealing  with  career  training  for 
people  14  to  17  who  constitute  the  flow  into  the  pool  of  the  unemployed, 
it  is  going  to  be  the  public  school  system,  the  secondary  institutions 
and  the  community  colleges. 

If  the  Federal  Government  will  say  that,  the  Federal  dollars  wul 
harness  themselves  to  State  and  local  dollars  and  together  accomplish 
the  job  within  what  the  Federal  budget  will  allow. 

\o\v  in  order  to  make  that  possible,  we  propose  one  major  change 
in  the  Ayres  bill  and  the  major  change  is  to  substitute  for  the  local 
prime  sponsor,  who  is  the  mayor  in  the  concept  of  the  Ayres  bill,  a 
local  agency,  the  local  agency  to  be  composed  of  the  mayor,  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  the  president  of  a community  college  most  con- 
cerned with  the  problem^  perhaps  a representative  of  the  State  em- 
ployment service,  possibly  in  many  communities  somebody  from  the 
business  community  or  the  labor  community. 

T]iat  agency  would  have  the  responsibility  for  preparing  tlie  local 
plan,  and^it  would  hire  a staff  which  would  administer  the  local  plan. 

The  staff  would  report  to  the  agency. 

The  local  plan  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  State,  by  the  man- 
ner authorities  in  the  State,  aud  at  the  Federal  Government  level 
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by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  a 

There  are  objections  to  substituting  an  agency  like  the  mayor  and 
we  are  aware  of  and  have  considered  these  objections. 

It  is  often  said  that  a committee  camt  effectively  reach  a decision, 
and  the  example  of  GAMES  is  used  to  show  that  our  proposal  won  t 

work.  _ _ _ 

We  do  not  accept  the  example  of  CAMPS  as  a relevant  example, 
because  CAMPS  is  an  attempt  to  coordinate  in  which  the  coordinating 
body  is  given  no  authority. 

We  agree  that  you  don’t  get  very  far  if  you  take  a group  of  dif- 
ferent government  units,  each  of  whom  has  its  own  budget  and  say 
to  them,  you  cooperate,  but  we  are  not  proposing  that. 

We  are  proposing  that  you  create  an  agency  composed  of  people 
who  occupy  responsible  positions  in  various  units  of  government,  and 
then  you  here  gi^e  some  money  to  that  agency,  and  you  attach  a.  string 
to  the  money  and  you  say.  you  can't  have  the  money  until  you  agree 
upon  the  program. 

The  money  which  we  contemplate  would  go  to  the  agency  would 
include  the  one  and  a half  billion  of  Federal  money  now  going  into 
manpower  programs  and  such  Federal  money  as  goes  into  the  prob- 
lem of  the  flow"' at  the  moment,  which  is  the  $65  million  I mentioned  o f 
vocational  education  money,  and  perhaps  the  several  hundred  million 
that  goes  into  the  neighborhood  youth  program. 

That  agency  would  have  the  authority  to  spend  that  money  and 
such  additional  money  as  Congress  added  to  the  available  resources 
as  time  went  on,  and  the  agency  could  not  get  the  money  until  it  had 
reached  agreement,  and  there  could  be  appropriate  appeal  procedures, 
such  as  the  Ayres  bill  now  provides. 

We  believe  that  this  kind  of  a pattern  would  accomplish  the  purpose 
which  we  have  in  mind,  which  is  to  require  that  the  mayors  sit  down 
with  the  superintendents  and  with  the  community  college  presidents 
and  develop  a workable  plan  for  dealing  with  not  only  the  people  in 
thepool,  but  also  the  people  in  the  flow. 

We  believe  that  this  kind  of  required  agreement  between  the  man- 
power people  locally,  the  mayor  and  the  school  superintendent  and  the 
president  of  the  community  college,  will  correct  some  of  the  abuses 
which  we  now  find  under  manpower  programs,  and  correct  some  of 
the  abuses  which  we  now  find  in  educational  programs. 

The  abuse  that  bothers  us  in  the  manpower  programs  arises  when 
a local  manpower  administrator  as  has  happened  on  a number  of 
occasions  throughout  the  country,  makes  a contract  with  a private  con- 
cern for  performing  the  same  functions  which  is  essentially  being 
performed  by  a public  agency  at  a cost  three  or  four  times  as  much  per 
student  as  the  public  agencyin  expending,  and  the  private  contractor, 
of  course,  can  be  successful,  because  he  can  hire  away  the  best  people 
from  the  public  agency,  but  the  net  effect  is  not  a contribution  to  im- 
proving performance. 

At  t£e  educational  side,  we  think  that  this  required  consultation  or 
rather  this  required  agreement — between  the  superintendent  and  the 
mayor  is  what" a great  many  school  superintendents  and  college  presi- 
dents in  this  country  need. 
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There  are  far  too  many  school  systems  in  which  the  school  au- 
thorities tend  to  wash  their  hands  of  career  training  for  people  who 
don't  find  school  easy.  There  are  too  many  community  colleges  who 
are  trying  to  turn  themselves  into  2-year  liberal  arts  colleges. 

If  a local  plan  to  be  approved  by  an  agency  consisting  of  the  super- 
intendent, the  president  of  the  community  college,  the  mayor,  the  head 
of  the  employment  service,  if  that  kind  of  a requirement  is  imposed  on 
localities,  we  think  will  at  last  have  what  the  country  needs,  which  is 
a method  by  which  the  school  systems  can  be  made  to  really  look  hard 
at  the  fact  that  they  are  turning  out  these  many  thousands  of  young 
people  without  basic  training  skills,  and  the  mayors  will  be  able  to 
exercise  effective  pressure  on  tlie  school  systems  and  the  community  col- 
leges to  cause  them  to  perform  the  function  that  they  ought  to  perform. 

This  ^vill  not  be  a large  change  in  the  Ayres  bill,  but  it  will  be  one 
which  tvc  believe  has  enormous  significance  for  the  success  of  this 
country  in  achieving  what  we  all  want,  which  is  a period  during  winch 
this  pool  of  hard-core  unemployed  that  has  stuck  with  ns  so  long  at 
last  begins  to  decline. 

That  woirt  happen  until  we  have  a system  which  begins  to  shut  off 
the  flow  of  people  into  the  pool,  as  well  as  a system  that  helps  people 
out  of  the  pool  when  they  are  there. 

Dr.  Dellefield  and  I will  be  happy  to  respond  to  questions.  I think 
Dr.  Wortlhngton  has  not  yet  made  it,  and  I apologize  to  you.  He  would 
have  added  comments  on  how  this  problem  appears  from  his 
standpoint. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Calkins,  before  we  continue,  I would  like  to  insert 
your  written  statement  in  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hugh  Calkins,  Chairman,  National  Advisory  Council  on 

Vocation  at.  Education 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  .Education  was  created  by  the 
Congre$s  through  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  196S,  public  Law 
90-576.  it  is  composed  of  persons  appointed  by  the  President  from  diverse  back- 
grounds in  labor,  management,  education  and  the  general  public.  It  is  charged  by 
law  to  review  the  administration  and  operation  of  vocational  programs,  including 
their  effectiveness  in  meeting'  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  established,  in 
order  to  advise  and  make  recommendation  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
Secretary  of  HEW.  and  the  Congress. 

The  Council  has  felt  compelled  to  take  a stand  on  the  comprehensive  manpower 
development  proposals  presently  before  the  Congress,  because  it  feels  that  the 
interconnectedness  of  vocational  education  and  manpower  development  in  the 
occupational  preparation  effort  of  the  nation  should  at  last  be  realized  and 
planned  without  conflict. 

The  Council  testified  on  February  9 before  the  Senate  Labor  and  public  Wel- 
fare Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty  chaired  by  Sen. 
Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wis.).  In  mid-April,  the  Council  will  also  present  its  position 
before  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  chaired  by 
Rep.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  (D-N.J.). 

The  thrust  of  the  Council’s  position  is  in  favor  of  modification  of  the  manpower 
bills  in  tv*o  major  respects,  to  make  them  truly  comprehensive — expand  the  con- 
cept of  the  local  plan  to  enable  and  require  communities  to  focus  effort  toward 
reducing  the  how  of  untrained  youth  as  well  as  reducing  the  pool  of  unemployed ; 
expand  the  authority  for  implementing  the  local  plan  So  as  to  include  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  the  heads  of  the  appropriate  post-secondary  career 
development  institutions. 


As  presently  proposed,  the  manpower  measures  provide  only  for  those  already 
unemployed  and  vest  authority  over  the  local  plan  in  tht*  mayors.  The  Council 
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believes  sueh  an  arrangement  will  inevitably  create  a dual  school  system,  casting 
the  disadvantaged  in  the  role  of  second-class  citizens,  while  absolving  the  regu- 
lar  school  system  of  responsibility. 

The  Council's  recommendations  also  call  for  a change  in  the  funding  formula. 
It  is  our  contention  that  a significant  reason  for  reluctance  on  the  part  of  local 
school  systems  to  expand  vocational  programs  is  the  added  cost  over  average 
per-pupii  cost  for  general  education.  We  propose  the  Federal  government  finance 
only  this  higher  portion— a significant  saving  to  it  over  fully-financed  manpower 

* We  hope  vou  will  review  the  six  specific  recommendations  for  remedying^  what 
we  see  as  the  major  weaknesses  in  the  manpower  proposals,  as  set  forth  in  tne 
attached  position  paper.  No  reply  is  necessary,  but  we  would  of  course  weicome 
your  comments  and  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  or  your  statt 
might  have. 

Position  Paper  on  Comprehensive  Manpower  Development  Legislation,  by 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 

I.  THE  BACKGROUND 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  it  has  become  more  widely  recognized  that 
the  unemployment  problem  of  the  United  States,  is  primarily  a problem,  not  for 
the  population  as  a whole,  but  for  a segment  which  lacks  the  skills  and  prepara- 
tion necessary  to  get  and  keep  available  jobs  in  an  increasingly  technological 
societv. 

The  Federal  government  has  responded  to  this  problem  primarily  through  an 
array  of  programs  directed  at  those  who  are  already  unemployed.  In  fiscal  1970 
these  programs  account  for  approximately  $1.5  billion  of  Federal  expenditures. 
The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  which  includes  Institutional 
Training,  On-the-Job  Training,  etc.,  is  budgeted  at  approximately  $<33  million. 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  which  includes  Job  Corbs,  Neighborhood  Louth 
Corps,  New  Careers,  etc.,  is  budgeted  at  approximately  $8-32  million. 

These  programs  have  had  some  success  in  finding  jobs  for  the  unemployed  but 
have  not  had  significant  effect  in  reducing  the  overall  numbers  of  unemployed 
men  and  women.  In  October  1969.  for  the  second  consecutive  quarter,  Labor 
Department  statistics  reported  that  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  poverty 
neighborhoods  of  the  nation's  100  largest  cities  (5.7%  as  compared  to  the  over- 
all rate  of  3.5)  had  shown  no  over-the-year  improvement.  The  spread  'between 
white  and  non-white  unemployment  averages  has  also  been  unaffected.  In  lJbl, 
prior  to  the  MDTA  and  EOA  legislation,  the  non-white  unemployment  rate 
(1*^4%)  was  approximately  double  that  for  whites  (6.0%).  In  196S,  after  both 
programs  had  been  operating,  the  non-white  unemployment  rate  was  6.7%  as 
compared  to  3.2%  among  whites,  still  more  than  double. 

The  reason  the  annual  expenditure  of  $1.5  billion  has  not  reduced  the  pool 
of  unemploved  people  is  simple : The  number  of  men  and  women  who  are  luted 
out  of  unemployment  through  the  manpower  programs  is  almost  exactly  matched 
by  the  number  of  young  men  and  women  who  enter  the  job  market  without  the 
skills  and  preparation  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  employment.  . 

National  statistics  relating  to  the  flow  of  unqualified  young  people  into  the 
job  market  are  difficult  to  compare  numerically,  though  the  unemployment  rate 
among  this  group  seems  to  be  commonly  agreed.  For  instance.  Daniel  Schreiber. 
in  an  article  in  American  Education,  June  196S.  placed  the  figure  at  <00,000 
dropouts  per  vear  prior  to  high  school  graduation,  17.4%  of  whom  remained 
unemploved.  In  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  cumulative  dropouts  between 

16  and  21  years  of  age  are  listed  at  2,734,000,  with  their  rate  of  unemployment 

* 1 The11  inescttpabl e conclusion  is  that  this  nation  will  never  reduce  its  pool  of 
unemployed  until  it  gives  as  much  attention  to  prevention  as  it  gives  to  reme- 
diation The  Federal  government  is  currently  investing  $1.5  billion  a year  toward 
reducing  the  pool.  What  is  it  investing  in  reducing  the  flow? 

If  that  question  is  regarded  broadly  enough,  the  Federal  effort  may  be  seen 
as  substantial,  for  much  of  the  Federal  support  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  headstart,  health  and  welfare  can  be  viewed  as  aimed  in  part  at  a 
reduction  of  the  flow  of  untrained  people  into  the  job  market.  But  iftbose 
Federal  programs  which  are  directly  aimed  at  the  potentially  unemployable  are 
considered  alone,  the  Federal  effort  is  pitifully— one  might  say  foolishly — small. 
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Total- Federal  appropriations  for  vocational  education  in  fiscal  19<0  will  prob- 
ably amount  to  approximately  $250  million.  Of  this  amount,  lo%  or  about  **</> 
million,  is  required  to  be  devoted  to  young  people  and  adults  whose  academic, 
socioeconomic  or  other  handicaps  would  potentially  prevent  them  from  succeed- 
ing in  regular  vocational  programs  without  special  counseling,  tutoring,  or  other 
support  or  assistance.  Some  of  the  balance  is  used  to  support  vocational  edu- 
cation in  big  city  and  rural  areas  where  concentrations  of  unemployed  youth 
are  found,  but  the  available  statistics  indicate  that  as  yet  such  pockets  of  youth 
unemployment  receive  certainly  no  more,  and  probably  substantially  less,  than 
their  pro  rata  per  pupil  share  of  the  remaining  $212.5  million  of  vocational 

education  funds.  . _ , „ , . 

If  we  estimate  the  potentially  unemployable  portion  of  the  youth  population  to 
constitute  20%  of  the  total  youth  population,  and  estimate  that  this  group  re- 
ceives 80%  of  the  15%  earmarked  for  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults,  and 
75%  of  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  balance,  the  sum  total  of  the  direct  Federal 
effort  to  reduce  the  flow  can  be  calculated  as  follows  : 


Earmarked  funds — SO  percent X$37,oCK),000_^__-__ 

Other  funds — 75  percent  X 20  percent  X $212 ,500,000 


$30.  000.  000 
32,  000,  000 


Total 


62.  000, 000 


This  is  less  than  5%  of  the  $1.5  billion  of  Federal  funds  allocated  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  pool.  . , . , , 

The  lack  of  Federal  funds  to  deal  with  preventing  this  proolem,  as  contracted 
with  the  availability  of  Federal  funds  to  deal  with  remedying  this  problem,  uas 
consequences  in  communities  throughout  the  United  States  which  can  only  oe 
desedbed  as  extraordinary.  For  instance,  at  the  Woodland  Job  Center  m 
Cleveland,  there  have  been,  side  by  side,  two  programs.  One,  aimed  at  young 
adults  who  are  already  unemployed,  is  financed  by  100%  Federal  dollars.  The 
other,  for  youth  not  yet  unemployed,  but  destined  to  be  if  they  are  not  trained, 
is  conducted  with  100%  local  dollars. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  believes  that  these 
conditions  are  wasteful  and  inefficient.  If  we  are  to  make  a significant  impact 
on  unemployment  in  the  United  States,  we  must  work  to  prevent  the  problem 
of  the  flow  of  untrained  youth  at  least  as  hard  as  we  work  to  remedy  the  problem 
of  the  pool  of  the  unemployed. 


TT-  the  proposed  manpower  legislation 


When  viewed  in  the  light  of  this  background,  the  legislation  proposed  to  the 
Congress  relating  to  comprehensive  manpower  development  programs  is  clearly 

deficient.  . , ,--,.4. 

The  proposals  embody  several  principles  of  unquestioned  validity: 
va)  The  proposals  contemplate  the  coordination  of  presently  scattered,  over- 
lapping, confusing  and  duplicating  arrangements  in  the  manpower  field  for 
recruiting,  training,  counseling  and  placing  unemployed  adults  and  youths. 

{b)  The  Javits-Ayres  Bill.  S-2S3S  and  H.R.  13472,  contemplate  a locahy- 
developed  plan  in  metropolitan  communities  and  a state-developed  plan  in  less- 

populated  areas.  _ , , . ,, 

In  the  opinion  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  X ocational  Education,  the 

proposals  are  deficient  in  two  major  respects : 


1.  The  proposals  require  a plan  to  deal  with  the  pool  but  not  with  the  flow 
All  of  the  comprehensive  manpower  bills  which  are  now  before  the  Congress 
purport  to  deal  "with  “manpower"  programs.  "Manpower”  is  defined  broadly, 
it  is  true.  In  the  Javits-Ayres  Bill,  for  example  it  embraces  basic  education  and 
institutional  training,  as  well  as  job  development  and  other  activities  traditionally 
associated  with  manpower  programs,  for  “unemployed,  under-employed,  low- 
income  or  otherwise  disadvantaged  persons  16  years  of  age  or  over  who  are  not 
adequatelv  prepared  for  suitable  employment  in  their  area  of  residence.” 

Despite*  the  latitude  that  this  definition  suggests,  it  seems  clear  that  the  focus 
of  the  legislation  is  on  the  kind,  of  problems  which  are  traditionally  regarded 
as  "manpower”  as  distinguished  from  those  traditionally  carried  out  by  second- 
ary schools,  area  vocational  schools,  technical  institutes  and  community  col- 
leges. This  becomes  most  dear  when  the  stipend  arrangements  are  considered. 
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Section  109  of  the  Javits-Ayres  Bill  requires  that 

to  all  participants  of  the  program.  Since  it  ™Ust  be  aS'_  , 

of  the  bill  do  not  intend  the  Federal  government  to  ^erenc^”^haf  ?he  ol^ 
:ill  low-income  students  enrolled  in  high  schools,  the  1Slte  is  f 

which  is  to  be  prepared  by  the  local  prune  sponsor  an 5ip| -*he  state  is  a pla 
for  those  adults  and  youthful  dropouts  vvU°  Squire :St  Pends  for  the  support 
of  themselves  and  tlieir  families  while  they  are  recei^1  =v  *auung. 

In  our  view  it  is  extravagant  nonsense  to  confine  a P^n  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment to  those  programs  which  include  only  those  people  needing  stipends  for 
support.  To  attack  the  problem  of  unemployed  by  conce**  ‘l  on  the  pool  wj  1- 
paying  no  attention  to  the  flow  is  like  an  g Sur  0^°  an 

unwanted  lake  without  diverting  the  river  ^hich  r®  lake.  Suiijy, 

intelligent  approach  to  eliminating  structural  uuemP10^  *“t  m a 
should  design  means  to  reduce  the  flow  of  ^^ined  >*°'\rea^°  tbeJnl^f^ffind 
unemployed  as  well  as  means  to  help  tlio*e  vvho  are  already  unemployed  find 

It  is  dangerous  to  plan  half  a campaign.  The  dan=?er  arises  not  merely  from 
the  fact  that  the  unplanned  half  may  be  badly  conduC  e - It  arises  also  from 
the  fact  that  the  planning  process  itself  concentrates  Perhaps  unwarrante 
proportion  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  campai^n  \vfiiC  i ns  being  planned.  Ke* 
qxUrtn-  ?ocal  communities  and  states  to  plan  tfieir  manpower  programs  wlnie 
permitting  their  preventive  programs  to  continue  helte  e*ter,  can  enlylead 
to  a further  concentration  of  attention  and  resources  011  remedia  program 
at  the  expense  of  the  preventive  ones. 

2.  The  proposals  exclude  educators  from  the  planning*  ^ doing  sO,^ they  vtilt 
tend  to  create  a separate  training  system  Tor  disadvantage  youths  which 
will  be  a disaster  both  educationally  ana  financially 
The  Javits-Ayres  Bill  makes  greater  provisions  for  ^Ali<?^at:ion,t>yl  educators 
in  the  planning  of  manpower  programs  than  the  °t^  Proposals  before  t 
Congress.  Under  the  Javits-Ayres  Bill,  local  and  asgote  ^qmred 

**to  th*»  fullest  extent  possible’’  to  utilize  the  Services  a d facilities  which  are 
available  from  schools  and  communitv  collets.  Those  aspects  0f  the  plan  “which 
nreof^af  health?  educational  or  welfare  character  or  ^ichare  under  the  usual 

and  traditional  authority  of  the  Secretary  KT^a3tb^Sl  a/tb0*’  ^nr^vTi^the 
require  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  aS  xve  ^he  apP  al  of  t 

Secretary  of  Labor.  School  administrators  and  comm^^  college  officials  are 
required*  to  be  included  in  the  advisory  committee  which  wip  consult  with  the 
local  prime  sponsor.  State  educational  authontles  may  ^ > ^eluded, . and  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  mny  be  reqTlired  to  be  included,  m the 

Advisory  Council  welcomes  this  ' awarene?s  of  the  importance  of 
the  role  of  the  schools  and  post-twelfth  grade 

these  provisions  ure  an  adequate  substitute  for  fixim*  vft^nsiblU^L\herehp 
belongs  There  is  a world  of  difference  between  advism^  the  man  ^^o  has  the. 
responsibility  and  sharing  the  responsibility.  In  too  J communities,  ves -■ 
ing  responsibility  for  overcoming  unemplojabifity  iu  ^ Hall  "’J11  lead  the 
school  superintendents  and  area  vocational  school,  tecb^^l  institute  and  com- 
munity college  officials  to  wash  their  hands  of  their  rtSlbilitieS-  ^ compre- 

hensive local  plan  for  preventing  and  limiting  anemp  oy^Uiiity  should  be 
prepared  by  a staff  which  reports  to  an  agency  wuich  manpower  and  education 
authorities  both  have  effective  voices.  . „ _ ^ 

The  sponsors  of  the  pending  manpower  proposals  L5- to  Ue  motivated  by 

a belief^that  educators  are  too  often  faihug  to  mee*  responsibility  f°r 

preparing  the  disadvantaged  for  the  xvo rid  of  wGrk.  A^sory  Council  does 
not  quarrel  with  this  conclusion  as  a statement  of  ^ believe,  however, 

that  it  is  a tragic  mistake  to  draw  from  the  fact  conclusion  that  tbw 

responsibility  should  be  shifted  elsewhere. 

Such  a shifting  of  responsibility  would  discourage  aajL^Veaken  the  substan- 
tial and  arrowing  number  of  educators  do  and  meet  their 

responsibility  to  prepare  the  disadvantaged  for  emP*?;J^e5J-  It  would  encour- 
age and  strengthen  those  who  cling  to  the  out-.lllode(i  idea  that  the  only  worthy 
education  is  the  one  capped  by  a baccalaureate  ue^ee* 

There  are  two  reasons  why  encouragm^  educators  ab<ilcate  their  respon- 
sibilities for  the  vocational  training  of  disadvantaged  'yiU  be  fatal  to  the 

national  effort  to  eliminate  unemployment.  One  is  educational;  the  other  i- 

financial. 
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The  educational  reason  is  that  many  of  the  young  peoifle  who  constitute  the 
flow  into  the  pool  of  unemployed  bitterly  and  properly  resent  the  implication 
that  they  should  be  trained  in  programs  for  second-class  citizens.  They 
want  a high  school  diploma,  not  merely  a skill  center  certificate.  They  want 
access?  to  a community  college,  not  a manpower  institute  for  unemployables.  They 
want  to  keep  their  options  open,  not  close  them  by  climbing  off  the  college  oppor- 
tunity ladder  when  they  are  fifteen.  As  the  Coleman  Report  has  confirmed,  the 
young  people  are  right:  The  disadvantaged  will  learn  more  and  faster  m the 
ma instream  than  in  separate  institutions  designed  for  them  alone. 

The  proposal  that  mayors  should  have  responsibility  for  the  basic  education 
and  job  training  of  16  and  IT  year  olds  in  programs  in  which  stipends,  fully 
furnished  by  the  Federal  government,  are  mandatory,  is  a frightening  one.  The 
prospect  that  this  legislation  will  create  in  cities  and  other  low -income  areas  a 
dual  system  of  education,  in  which  the  schools  will  serve  the  successful  while 
City  Hall  conducts  at  Federal  expense  programs  for  the  unsuccessful,  is  a real 
one. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  government  of  operating  sucb  a system  would  be 
startling.  It  is  a fair  estimate  that  the  flow  of  untrained  youths  into  the  unem- 
ployed pool  amounts  to  about  750,000  young  persons  each  year.  For  the  Federal 
government  to  train  half  this  number  of  young  people,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,500  each,  and  to  provide  a stipend  of  about  the  same  amount  to  each, 
would  cost  the  Federal  government  $1,125,000,000  each  year.  By  contrast,  if 
improved  vocational  education  in  the  nation's  high  schools  could  lure  the  same 
number  of  students  back  into  the  schools,  and  if  the  Federal  government  were 
to  Pay  tbe  additional  cost  of  the  vocational  education  program,  as  the  Advisory 
Council  recommends,  the  cost  to  the  Federal  government  would  only  be  2o% 
as  high.  Federal  dollars  will  go  much  further  when  they  are  matched  by  state 
and  local  dollars  through  vocational  education  c-onducted  in  the  school  systems, 
area  vocational  schools,  technical  institutes  and  community  colleges  than  they 
will  in  the  support  of  a separate.  Federally-financed  set  of  training  institutions 
for  the  disadvantaged. 

The  statement  of  purpose  of  the  Javits-Ayres  Bill  provides  that  “The  public 
and  private  educational  system  has  the  major  responsibility  to  provide  the 
academic,  technical  and  vocational  training  opportunities  necessary  to  prepare 
attending  students  for  the  world  or  work.  This  system  must  be  strengthened 
to  achieve  its  goals,  and  its  success  is  critical  to  lessening  the  need  for  remedial 
manpower  programs.  But.  where  effective  opportunities  have  not  been  provided 
to  individuals  or  their  access  to  them  continues  to  be  restricted,  remedial  serv- 
ices should  be  provided  as  a part  of  our  nation’s  manpower  program.” 

Thig  iS  an  admirable  statement.  It  is  a pity  that  the  text  of  the  Bill  does  not 
carry  it  out 

Hi.  KECOATMEXDATIOXS 

Accordingly,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  makes 
the  following  recommendations : 

First,  that  local  communities  he  required  and  enabled  to  plan  both  to  reduce 
the  floic  of  untrained  youth  and  to  reduce  the  pool  of  unemployed. 

Our  reasons  for  recommending  that  the  local  and.  state  plans  encompass  both 
the  problem  of  reducing  the  flow  and  the  problem  of  reducing  the  pool  have 
been  fully  stated  earlier  in  this  position  paper. 

Second,  that  the  local  plan  employ,  to  the  maximum . existing  mainstream 
institutions  and  programs. 

Similarly,  we  have  fully  stated  earlier  in  this  position  paper  our  reasons  for 
believing  that  mainstream  institutions  facilities  and  programs  will  tend  to  be 
more  effective  than  separate  programs.  The  latter  should  be  regarded  as  the 
back-up.  and  not  as  the  principal,  reliance. 

Third.  that  the  local  authority  which  prepares  the  plan  and  administers  Fed- 
eral support  for  the  plan  include  not  only  the  mayor , but  also  the  superintendent 
of  schools  and  the  heads  of  the  appropriate  post-secondary  career  development 
institutions. 

We  assume  that  the  precise  composition  of  the  local  authority  should  vary  from 
community  to  community.  In  some  cases,  several  mayors  should  be  represented : 
tn  some,  several  school  superintendents.  The  president  of  the  area  vocational 
school,  technical  institute  and/or  community  college  should  almost  always  be  in- 
cluded. Possibly,  the  director  of  the  state  employment  service  office,  or  an  official 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  should  be  a part  of  the  group.  Our  intent  is  that 
the  plan  be  prepared  by  an  agency  which  represents  all  the  major  institutions  in 
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the  community  which  share  the  responsibility  for  the  plan.  We  contemplate  a 
staff  reporting  to  the  agency,  probably  paid  out  of  state  funds,  and  not  drawn 
from  the  civil  service  of  any  of  the  units  of  government  which  make  up  the 
a^enev. 

°We  are  aware  of  the  dangers  of  committee  management.  We  believe,  however, 
that  there  are  differences  between  past  experiences  and  what  we  are  here  pro- 
posing. Federal  money  is  a great  incentive.  If  the  money  is  not  available  unless 
agreement  is  reached,  we  believe  that  agreement  will  be  reached. 

Moreover  shared  responsibility  realistically  reflects  the  diversity  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  scene.  In  some  cities  the  mayor  is  more  alert  to  the  unemployment 
problem  than  the  school  superintendent.  In  others.  City  Hall  may  be  corrupt  and 

the  school  system  more  effective.  . . _ . , 

In  any  event,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a price  in  efficiency  will  have  to 
be  paid  for  substituting  au  agency  for  the  mayor  as  the  prime  sponsor,  we  advo- 
cate paving  that  price.  The  national  unemployment  problem  will  not  be  solved 
overnight.  Ultimately,  as  the  preamble  to  the  -Tavits-Ayres  Bill  recognizes,  the 
schools  and  community  colleges  must  perform  the  job.  Shifting  the  responsibility 
to  someone  else  is  not  the  way  to  reproduce  a responsive  educational  system. 

Fourth,  that  the  local  body  which  prepare*  the  plan  should  include  oath  pro- 
fessional and  non-prof  css  ional  representatives  of  the  local  community. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  plan  (as  distinguished  from  its  administration ) we 
advocate  participation  by  individuals  and  organizations  including  representatives 
of  the  disadvantaged,  in  addition  to  those  which  should  share  the  administrative 
responsibility.  In  this  we  do  not  differ  from  the  sponsors  of  the  Javits- Ayres  Bill, 
who  have  made  a similar  proposal.  . , , 

Fifth,  that  the  Federal  funds  ichicli  arc  subject  to  the  plan  include  not  only 
manpower  training  funds,  but  ateo  vocational  education  and  related  training 
funds  earmarJced  for  the  disadvantaged.  . . 

The  Council  docs  not  recommend  that  funds  be  shifted  out  of  existing  man- 
power programs.  We  believe  that  more  Federal  funds  should  be  allocated  to  the 
flow  of  untrained  youth,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  funds  now  allocated  to  the 
pool  of  the  unemployed.  On  the  basis  of  1060  appropriations,  the  CouncH  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  plan  would  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  the  $l.o  billion 
presently  allocated  to  Manpower  and  the  set  aside  for  disadvantaged 

students  under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  196$. 

We  anticipate  that  the  legislation  would  mandat  ie  use  of  these  presently 
appropriated  funds  in  approximately  the  present  proportion  as  between  the 
remedial  and  the  preventive  effort.  We  expect  that  local  planners  will  conclude 
that  the  existing  effort  to  reduce  the  flow  of  untrained  persons  is  inadequate  and 
if  additional  Federal  funds  are  not  made  available  for  that  purpose,  will 
increasingly  find  state  and  local  funds  for  that  end. 

Soon  after  the  new  program  is  introduced,  we  anticipate  that  the  proportionate 
allocation  of  funds  between  remedial  and  preventive  efforts  would  more 
reflect  a reasonable  division  between  these  two  necessary  parts  of  the  total  effort. 

Sixth.  that  Education  be  given,  an  equal  voice  with  Labor  at  state  and  federal 
levels  in  supervising  the  formation  and  administration  of  the  plan. 

At  the  state  and  Federal  levels,  no  less  than  locally,  the  Advisory  Council  con- 
templates a sharing  of  responsibility  between  education  and  labor  authorities. 
We  do  not  recommend  that  the  responsibility  be  in  a separate  authority.  distinct 
from  education  and  from  the  balance  of  the  state  effort  in  the  labor  field.  Such  a 
separation  would  be  counter  to  one  of  our  major  objectives,  waich  is  to  infuse 
vocational  education  into  the  entire  educational  curriculum. 


iv.  coxcitcsiox 

The  Congress  and  the  Administration  have  an  opportunity  in  1970  to  bring 
order  to  what  is  now  a sea  of  chaos.  It  will  be  done  well  only  by  a comprehensive 
plan,  designed  locally  where  population  densities  permit  and  by  states  for  rural 
communities,  which  deals  with  unemployability  in  all  of  its  aspects. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  will  be  glad  to  coop- 
erate with  members  of  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  in  developing  the 
details  of  this  proposal. 

For  the  Advisory  Council:  __  ^ 

- Hitch  Catkins.  Chairman. 

Robert  WorthixgtoX. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Manpower  Programs. 

Calvix  Deixefierd. 

Executive  Director. 
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Mr.  Calkixs.  Thank  you.  . , 

Mr.  Dastdels.  Mr.  Calkins,  you  made  reference  m your  statement 
to  the  pool  of  unemployed,  and  that  despite  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  have  been  spent  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  pool  of  the  un- 
employed is  not  reduced  and  seems  to  grow  larger  and  larger. 

How  do  vou  account  for  this  ? „ 

Mr.  CatTtctkts.  By  the  simple  fact  that  we  have  not  paid  much  at- 
tention to  shutting  off  the  flow  into  the  pool.  If  you  visualize  the 
bucket  with  a faucet  pouring  into  it,  we  have  been  bailing  out  the 
other  side  of  the  bucket,  and  have  had  some  success  in  domg  so,  but 
we  have  done  very  little  to  try  to  effectively  reduce  the  annual  flow 
of  unskilled,  untrained  people  into  the  pool. 

Mr.  Daxtels.  In  your  testimony  you  emphasized  that  the  present 
school  systems,  local  secondary  schools,  vocational  schools,  and  com- 
munity colleges  could  do  a much  more  effective  job  than  many  of  the 
manpower  training  programs  that  exist. 

If  that  is  so,  hew  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  our  schools  today 

experience  a large  number  of  dropouts  ? 

If  our  secondary  schools  were  doing  an  effective  job,  would  you 
have  this  large  percentage  of  dropouts  which  fall  into  this  pool  of 
unemployed? 

Mr.  Calkins.  I am  more  concerned  about  the  kinds  of  sinlls  that 
students  who  leave  school  take  with  them  or  do  not  take  with  them 
than  I am  about  whether  or  not  they  drop  out. 

I sometimes  think  we  are  too  much  concerned  about  the  dropout 
statistics  by  themselves.  One  of  the  things  that  one  would  observe,  tor 
example,  is  that  in  a period  of  rising  employment,  dropout  rates  will 

alwavsrise.  . , 

This  does  not  Indicate  that  schools  do  appear  to  do  a poorer  job 
in  times  of  rising  employment.  It  simply  indicates  that  more  job 
opportunities  are  available. 

There  are  a number  of  young  people  who  ought  to  leave  school  be- 
fore the  12th  grade,  for  whom  12  years  of  schooling  is  too  much. 

My  concern  is  that  at  the  present  time  they  leave  school  at  the  10th 
<rrade  or  the  11th  grade  without  the  kinds  of  skills  they  ought  to  have. 

How  it  is  entirely  true  that  the  school  systems  have  not  performed 
well  to  date,  and  there  are  some  complex  historical  reasons  for  that. 
One  of  the  reasons  is  that  until  quite  recently  the  vocational  legisla- 
tion— until  1962 — the  vocational  education  legislation  was  so  designed 
as  to  make  it  very  difficult  for  schools  to  perform  well  with  respect 
to  that  population,  because  the  old  Smith  Hughes  and  George  Barden 
Acts  had  in  them  categorical  kmds  of  requirements  which  made  it 
difficult  to  provide  early  and  flexible  vocational  education  for  that 
group. 

In  1962,  Congress  changed  the  law  to  make  more  flexible  programs 
possible,  but  as  the  Essex  report  of  several  years  ago  showed,  not  very 
much  change  took  place  as  a result  of  the  1962  amendments. 

In  1968,  Congress  tried  again,  with  some  amendments  which  made 
it  very  clear  what  the  intent  of  Congress  was,  and  there  has  been  some 
progress  made  since  1968,  . 

Much  of  the  progress  was  much  slower  than  we  would  like,  because 
of  the  limitations  on  Federal  funding-  TVithin  the  educational  world 
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itself,  there  has  been  a very  significant  change  within  the  past  few 

^ Many  more  vocational  educators  now  are  greatly  concerned  about 
how  to  make  vocational  education  effective  in  the  inner  cities. 

Many  more  State  departments  of  vocational  education  haye 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  State  vocational  money 
has  in  general  been  badly  designed  to  get  the  money  where  it  is  needed 
most.  . , ■ 

In  Illinois,  for  example,  this  is  the  first  year  that  the  city  of  Cmcag0 
has  received  its  pro  rata  share  of  Federal  money  for  vocational 
education. 

In  prior  years  the  State  of  Illinois  allocated  that  Federal  money  sQ 
that  less  than  a per  pupil  allocation  would  go  to  the  city  of  Chicago 
where  the  overwhelming  unemployment  problems  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  are.  All  of  that  is  in  the  process  of  being  corrected. 

Dr.  Worthington,  who  has  just  arrived  can  respond  more  accurately 
on  the  reasons  we  believe  the  schools  and  community  colleges  in  the 
1970’s  will  perform  more  effectively  than  they  have  in  most  parts  0f 
the  country  in  the  1960’s. 

Mr.  Da  xiels.  Mr.  Calkins,  you  mentioned  that  during  the  19M)  s the 
vocational  education  laws  were  amended  to  permit  more  flexibility^ 
Since  these  new  laws  have  come  into  being  and  permit  greater  flexibU, 
ity,  have  the  school  systems  taken  advantage  of  that  flexibility  t0 
develop  programs  which  are  reallv  befitting  our  times? 

Mr.  C.nlktxs.  I have  to  answer  in  a qualified  way  by  saying  here 
that  some  school  systems  have,  and  some  have  not.  There  is  still  fat 
too  much  of  a carryover  of  the  old  rigidities.  I will  use  my  State  of  OhiQ 
as  an  example.  It  is  still  true  in  the  State  of  Ohio  that  in  order  t0 
qualifv  for  type  A reimbursement,  which  is  the  maximum  from  the 
State  government,  the  classes  must  be  conducted  in  the  lltli  and  l'2th 
grades,  and  8 clock  hours  a day.  _ _ 

Those  restrictions  are  not  well  designed  for  use  in  the  inner  city^ 
It  is  verv  important  that  we  proride  yocational  education,  also,  in  the 
ninth  and  10th  grades,  because  we  have  a large  dropout  population 
that  never  makes  it  beyond  those  grades,  and  we  have  others  who  want 
to  go  to  college  and  would  like  to  take  vocational  education  if  they 
did  not  have  to  spend  every  afternoon  on  it  every  day  in  the  wee£ 

One  question  we  are  at  work  on  is  how  can  Congress,  should  C on- 
gress,  require  the  State  of  Ohio  to  change  these  rules? 

In  general,  the  Federal  Government  tends  to  say  to  the  otate 
governments,  here  are  some  basic  goals,  here  are  some  basic  guidelines^ 
but  you  can  establish  higher  requirements  if  you  want. 

Our  problem  in  vocational  education  is  that  some  States,  I tlunk; 
sincerely  believing  they  are  establishing  sensible  higher  requirements^ 
are  in  fact  establishing  higher  requirements  that  get  in  the  way  0f 
accomplishing  the  Federal  purpose. 

Mr.  Daxiels.  What  do  you  do  if  the  local  school  districts  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  laws  on  vocational  education?  In  my  own 
State,  the  Federal  law  was  aimed  at  haring  each  county  establish  a vo- 
cational school.  It  is  my  understanding  that  only  5 counties  have  done 

C.  alsixs.  Our  proposal  would  be  that  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  is  require  in  a formal  waj  that  those  superintendents  arid 
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those  school  boards  sit  down  with  the  mayor,  the  man  concerned  with 
unemployment  in  that  community,  and  be  required  by  law  to  develop 
a reasonable  plan  for  reducing  the  flow  into  the  pool  of  unemployed. 

We  think  that  if  you  get  in  one  room  around  one  table  the  mayor 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  head  of  the  postsecondary 
institution  and  say  to  them,  you  have  got  to  work  out  a plan  for  cutting 
down  the  flow,  they  will  have  to  come  up  with  a plan  which  provides 
some  kind  of  more  effective  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Daxiels.  How  would  you  create  the  local  agency  that  you 
recommended  which  would  involve  the  mayor,  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  community  colleges  and  other  local  omcials . 

Would  it  be  strictly  on  a subdivision  of  the  State,  a county  basis  or 


a regional  basis? 

Mr.  Calkixs.  There  lias  to  be  some  flexibility,  because  the  pat- 
terns will  vary  across  the  country.  In  my  home  city  of  Cleveland,  the 
people  who  are  most  concerned  with  this  problem  are  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Cleveland  School  District,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, Carl  Stokes,  or  the  head  of  the  department  of  human  resources, 
the  president  of  the  local  community  college,  a representative  from 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  somebody  from  the  State  of  Ohio  hm- 

plovment  Service.  . _ . , T,,  . , 

Those  five  people  would  be  the  right  five  people  m Cleveland,  1 tiuxiK, 
although  one  might  add  a representative  from  the  county  government. 

But  there  will  be  other  communities  where  there  are  several  school 
districts,  for  example,  which  have  approximately  equal  shares. 

In  Greater  Pittsburgh,  for  example,  where  there  are  serious  un- 
employment problems  in  surrounding  communities  outside  Pittsburgh, 
there  probably  should  be  a representative  of  at  least  one  of  those  sub- 
urban  districts  and  suburban  municipalities  as  well  as  people  from 
the  citv  of  Pittsburgh  itself. 

I think  the  Federal  law  should  establish  standards  and  chen  per- 
mit flexibility  as  to  how  they  are  met.  _ . . 

Mr.  Daniels.  Where  you  do  bring  in  the  different  school  boards  and 
the  mayors  of  the  surrounding  communities,  bow  would  you  resolve 
the  differences  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Calkins.  Initially,  I would  sav  that  unless  there  is  agreement, 
I suppose  there  would  have  to  be  a definition  of  what  degree  of  un- 
animitv  is  required  for  agreement,  but  I should  think  agreement 
would  be  required  from  the  mayor  of  the  largest  municipality  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  largest  school  system  and  the  State  employ- 
ment  service  representative  as  a minimum. 

Unless  there  is  agreement  among  those  three,  then  there  would 
have  to  be  a procedure  where  some  one  at  the  State  level  would  have 
to  arbitrate  the  differences  and  create  the  plan. 

I third-  this  one  said,  you  have  to  make  up  your  minds,  or  the  State 
will  make  up  your  mind  for  you,  that  agreement  would  be  reached- 

We  are  in  the  process  of  trying  then  in  Cleveland  to  see  what  should 
be  developed  by  way  of  a rational  plan  and  on  this  problem,  and 
depending  on  how  long  the  Congress  takes  in  considering  this  legis- 
lation, we  may  or  may  not  be  in  a position  to  come  back  to  you  and 
say,  here  is  the  kind  of  an  example  of  a rational  plan  that  we  think  a 
community  would  create  if  legislation  were  enacted  that  dealt  with 
the  flow  as  well  as  the  pool. 
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Mr.  Daniels.  You  mentioned  that  there  are  good  provisions  iii  each 
of  the  three  bills  before  us,  but  in  your  comments  you  merely  refer  to 
the  Ayres  bill. 

Would  you  care  to  make  any  comment  about  the  other  two  bills,  tne 
Steiger  bill  and  the  O'Hara  bill  ? 

Mr.  Calkins.  I do  know.  With  respect  to  the  O Hara  bill,  we  believe 
that  the  emphasis  which  it  places  on  the  Department  of  Labor  re- 
maining the  direct  contracting  agency  is  unwise. 

We  think  there  are  too  many  communities  m this  country,  and  too 
complicated  a situation  to  make  them  desirable  for  a federal  govern- 
ment agencv  to  be  that  much  involved  in  local  operations,  vv  ltli 
respect  to  the  Steiger  bill,  which  essentially  requires  a btate  plan, 
we  believe  that  makes  sense  for  parts  of  the  State  which  are  not  large 
enough  communities  to  permit  sensible  local  planning. 

But  where  you  have  a largo  metropolitan  area,  the  Philadelphia 
area,  the  Cleveland  area,  the  Cincinnati  area,  we  think  it  makes  much 
better  sense  to  have  the  plan  created  locally. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  psychological.  It  is  important  that  the 
mayors  have  a stake  in  this,  and  it  is  very  important  that  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  feels  he  has  a stake  in  this,  and  if  the  plan  is 
simply  made  in  the  State  capitol,  we  will  not  place  the  responsibilities 
on  the  people  who  are  goinsr  to  have  to  in  fact  carry  out  the  plan. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Am  I analyzing  your  views  correctly  when  I state 
you  approve  the  Ayres  bill  which  provides  for  decentralization  of 
these  programs  ? 

Mr.  Calkins.  That  is  correct;  we  do. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Would  you  leave  the  programs  entirely  m State 

hands?  _ _ . ,, 

Mr.  Calkins.  The  Ayres  bill,  as  we  understand  it,  creates  a three- 
eclielon  planning  procedure.  There  is  a local  plan  developed  in  metro- 
politan areas,  approved  at  the  State  level  by  manpower  and  education 
people,  and  approved  at  the  Federal  level  by  Labor  Department  or 
Department  of  Labor  and  HEW  people. 

For  those  parts  of  the  State  which  do  not  constitute  metropolitan 
areas,  there  is  a State  plan  approved  at  the  State  level  by  both  groups. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I recognize  Mr.  Scherle. 

Do  vou  have  any  questions? 

MiCScherle.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Calkins.  I am  sorrv  to  not  have  been  here  when  you  began  your 
own  test  imony . But  what  1 hear  was  impressive. 

Have  you  placed  any  proper  significance  at  all  on  rural  America  and 

their  needs  for  manpower?  . , , , . . , 

Mr.  Calkin'S.  This  is  a problem  which  bothers  me  a great  deal, 
because  my  own  experience  is  an  urban  experience,  and  I know  much 
of  our  poverty  problem  is  a rural  problem.  We  in  the  National 
Advisorv  Council  have  been  attempting  to  collect  data  and  find 
informed  people  who  can  help  us  with  the  rural  problem. 

We  do  have  among  our  members  some  people  who  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  rural  poverty  and  rural  training.  At  our  2-dav  meeting 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  this  week,  we  will  be  meeting  with  a group 
of  experts  on  the  disadvantaged  who  will  include  some  people  who  are 
well  informed  about  the  world  poverty  problem. 
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Mr.  Scherle.  Doctor,  would  you  have  any  recommendations  to 
nitilvC  SL'tj  this  tune  ? 

Mr.  Calkixs.  We  believe  that  the  pattern  which  we’re  proposing 
would  again  make  sense  for  rural  areas.  That  is,  we  think  that  in  rural 
areas  as  well  as  in  urban  areas,  there  should  be  a plan  which  is  pre- 
pared jointly  by  somebody  with  a manpower  responsibility  and  some- 
body with  & secondary  responsibility,  school  responsibility,  and  some- 
body with  a post- secondary'  responsibility,  ana  somebody  from  the 
Employment  Service  and  perhaps  somebody  from  industry — we  think 
that  kind  of  a joint  agency  approach  would  also  make  sense  as  applied 
to  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Have  you  found  in  your  statistics  that  the  dropout 
rate  has  been  higher  by  those  that  have  been  vocationally  inclined 
rat  her  than  those  academically  inclined  ? 

Mr.  Caukixs.  In  well-conducted  vocational  programs,  the  dropout 
rate  is  significantly  lower.  For  example  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  in  the 
inner  city  high  schools,  the  students  who  are  enrolled  in  the  college 
preparatory  kind  of  program  have  a dropout  rate  of  12  to  13  percent 
per  year,  which  over  3 years  is  45  percent. 

The  dropout  rate  among  the  students  in  those  same  high  schools 
enrolled  in  the  vocational  programs  is  5 and  a half  percent  per  year, 
or  about  40  percent  of  the  dropout  rate  in  the  college  preparatory 
programs. 

We  believe  that  that  would  be  duplicated  around  the  country  where 
the  vocational  programs  are  fairly  good,  although  I think  there  are 
statistics  from  Yew  York  City  for  example,  which  would  say  in  their 
separate  vocational  schools  the  dropout  rates  are  higher  than  they  are 
in  their  college  preparatory  schools,  but  I would  suggest  that  that  was 
because  those  schools  were  not  designed  to  provide  the  right  kind  of 
vocational  education. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Is  there  an  inherent  danger  that  these  people  who 
leave  should  be  more  vocationally  inclined  ? 

Mr.  Cauexxs.  I think  one  of  the  directions  in  which  we  must  move 
is  to  obliterate  to  the  extent  we  can  the  sharp  dividing  line  that  now 
separates  schooling  from  the  employment  in  people's  thinkinjr. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  an  attitude  that  says,  you  go  to  school  first 
and  then  you  get  a job. 

We  need  an  attitude  that  says  that  schooling  and  employment  alter- 
nate and/or  run  together  through  very  large  parts  of  your  fives. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  schools  must  do,  and  the  post-secondary 
institutions  like  community  colleges  must  do,  is  to  make  themselves 
much  more  available  and  much  more  widely  used  by  young  people 
who  at  the  age  of  16  have  found  a job  in  a gas  station  and  worked  at 
it  for  awhile  and  then  realized  that  is  not  what  they  want  to  do  all 
their  lives  and  want  to  go  on  and  do  something  further. 

TVe  are  creating  opportunities  for  those  people,  and  we  must  do  so. 
You  can  lead  a horse  to  water,  but  you  can?t  make  him  drink. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  education.  Yon  have  to  provide  it  when 
and  where  people  want  it. 

Mr.  Schekue.  I am  glad  you  brought  that  up  because  that  was  going 
to  be  my  next  question.  These  people  that  drop  out  of  high  school  to  be 
employed,  what  percentage  of  those,  realize  in  a short  period  of  time, 
or  perhaps  maybe  a longer  period  of  time,  that  they  really  did  not  get 
everything  they  need  to  compete  in  this  society  ? 
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Do  they  then  come  back  and  ask  for  trainings  the  specific  field  they 
are  in.  or  maybe  pursue  their  educational  objectives  a little  bit  more 
diligently  when  they  return  ? 

Mr.  Calkers.  I do  not  have  figures  on  that.  I do  not  think  the  num- 
ber who  do  that  at  the  moment  is  large,  but  I think  it  is  growing. 

Mr.  Scherle  Would  you  have  any  recommendations  to  make  as 
far  as  job  placement  is  concerned  after  they  are  trained  ? 

In  the  past  we  just  seem  to  cast  them  to  the  wolves,  by  letting  them 
seek  their  own  employment. 

Mr.  Calkixs.  Yes.  it  is  part  of  our  package  of  recommendations 
that  career  training  institutions  take  responsibility  for  helping  their 
students  find  jobs,  and  in  fact  it  works  out  that  very  large  numbers 
of  young  people  who  take  vocational  courses  get  placed  often  by  the 
instructor,  who  develops  his  own  contacts  among  employers  who 
respect  his  recommendations,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  vocational 
education,  if  properly  conducted,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  more  expensive 
than  college  preparatory  education  is  that  it  costs  more  money  to  place 
students  in  jobs  than  it  does  to  place  them  in  colleges. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Doesn't  it  appear  to  be  more  sound  for  an  instructor 
who  has  taught  that  youngster  in  the  field  of  vocational  education  to 
be  the  one  to  help  seek  a job  placement  for  him  rather  than  to  cast  him 
out  and  let  some  o*her  agency  pick  him  up,  when  they  may  have  a less 
personal  interest? 

Mr.  Calkixs.  Clearly  it  is,  and  clearly  it  should  be  a responsibility 
of  school  systems  to  place  in  jobs  not  only  those  who  complete,  but 
those  who  leave  part  way  through  their  training  programs. 

Mr.  Scherle.  How  would  you  accomplish  that  ? 

Mr.  Calkixs.  We  do  it  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  using  some  Fed- 
eral funds.  We  have  for  2 years  made  a commitment  to  the  young 
people  in  Cleveland  that  if  they  will  graduate  from  high  school,  we 
will  get  them  a job  and  we  in  fact  have  made  good. 

This  has  been  going  on  now  for  7 or  8 years — semesters  graduations, 
and  on  all  seven  "of  the  occasions,  v.e  have  been  able  to  place  more  than 
92  or  93  percent  of  the  graduates. 

Mr.  Scherle.  What  is  the  unemployment  rate  in  Cleveland  proper . 

Mr.  Calkixs.  The  figure  which  is  quoted  for  the  statistical  area, 
not  taking  into  account  the  current  Teamster  strike,  is  3.8  percent.  The 
figure  in  the  inner  city?  with  which  we  are  concerned,  is  13  or  14 
percent. 

The  figure  among  the  youth  ir  the  inner  city  would  be  28  or  32 
percent, 

Mr.  Scherle.  What  age  group  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Calkixs.  Sixteen  to  nineteen. 

Mr.  Scherle.  No  more  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daxiels.  The  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  ITawkixs.  Mr-  Calkins,  I certainly  agree  with  most  of  the 
things  you  have  said-  However,  you  tended  to  indicate  that  the  Ayres 
bill,  wl  Ji  some  slight  modifications,  would  in  a sense  solve  the  man- 
power problem. 

Are  you  not  dealing  with  the  16-  to  20-year-old  group  and  ignoring 
completely  the  other  age  groups  that  would  hp  reached  through  such 
a manpower  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Calkins.  Since  our  concern,  Congressman  Hawkins,  is  with 
vocational  education,  we  have  looked  primarly  at  the  group  under  - 
or  21.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  don:t  think  the  problem  of  the  24-year- 
old  or  the  44-year-old  who  are  untrained  and  unemployed  is  a serious 

problem.  , . . _ 

We  do  think  it  is  a very  serious  one.  In  this  testimony,  however,  we 

have  been 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  deal  with  this  age  group. 

Mr.  Calkins.  We  don't  mean  to  suggest,  that  efforts  dealmg  witn 
the  older  people  should  be  reduced.  . 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Then  it  is  this  age  group  that  is  emphasized,  rather 
than  comparing  the  three  approaches  with  regard  the  total  manpower 

problem.  , , . _ 

Mr.  Calkins.  May  I ask  Dr.  Worthington  to  respond  to  the  question 
of  how*  does  the  council  feel  about  these  bills  as  opposed  to  the  problem 
of  career  training  for  those  who  are  clearly  adults  ? . 

Dr.  Worthington.  I am  the  only  State  vocational  State  admin- 
istrator who  serves  on  the  advisory  council.  .. 

I have  felt  that  vocational  education  is  a lifelong  process,  as  is  an 
education,  that  vocational  education  needs  to  begin  in  the  elementary 
school  and  continue  through  the  entire  adult  life  of  individuals. 

This  is  the  kind  of  program  we  have  been  working  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  in  New  Jersey.  . 

The  chairman  mentioned  a situation  that  existed  in  JNew  Jersey  o 
years  a°-o.  With  the  help  of  the  act  of  1963  and  the  amendments  of 
1968,  we  have  moved  to  correct  that.  Of  our  21  counties,  all  21  have  a 

technical  school  program.  , . 

irV  orgeat  percentage  of  our  enrollment  is  adults.  As  a matter  ox  xa<:  ; 
we  have  over  140,000  adults  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  enrolled  m 
vocational  education.  _ _ . , - 

Middlesex  County  alone,  I just  attended  a meeting  the  other  night; 
150  industrial  concerns  were  there  to  thank  the  vocational  schools 

for  the  work  they  had  done  over  the  past  year.  . , , 

Seven  hundred  people  showed  up  for  this,  business  and  industry 
and  labor  leaders  in  [Perth  Amboy  to  thank  the  vocational  school  for 

the  w ork  they  had  done.  ^ ,, 

This  vear  we  have  4,800  adults  in  the  iSew  Brunswick  area  enrolled 
in  vocational  education,  and  about  1.100  secondary  school  students. 

So  w~e  are  serving  adults,  and  it  is  one  of  the  groups  that  need  it 
badly. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I am  aware  that  some  progress  is  being  made,  Doc- 
tor, not  only  in  that  particular  State,  but  in  my  own  State  of 

California.  , , , , . , . 

I am  confident  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  need  is  being  met 
through  vocational  education,  regardless  cj  age  group,  and  I am  not 
as  optimistic  as  some  of  you  seem  to  be  that  we  are  going  to  make  the 
public  schools  more  responsive. 

Even  now  in  the  Los  Angeles  school  system,  the  teachers  are  out  on 
strike.  The  State  is  refusing  to  continue  its  just  share  of  supporting 
the  local  schools.  . 

Bond  issues  are  being  rejected,  and  the  children  are  out,  dropping 
out  of  school,  and  there  seems  to  be  a continuation  of  the  dropout  rate. 
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Now  assuming  that  tins  is  so,  and  this  will  continue  for  some  time 
during  the  1970?s,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  rely  completely,  or 
let's  say  put  the  main  emphasis  on  the  public  school  system,  we  are 
putting  the  emphasis  on  the  very  system  that  in  some  ways  today  is 
failing  these  children. 

Not  that  it  would  be  failing.  I would  certainly  say  we  should  make 
the  schools  more  responsive,  but  the  fact  remains  that  mostly  hard 
core  unemployed,  most  of  the  minorities  and  other  groups,  are  not 
finding,  apparently,  in  the  schools  the  things  that  they  are  seeking,  and 
what  you  really  seem  to  be  suggesting  is  that  we  not  set  up  anything 
which  would  compete  with  this  system,  but  rely  on  this  system  to  do 
the  j ob  which  it  has  not  been  doing  up  to  this  time. 

I think  I share  the  saine  concern  of  try ing  tc  make  the  system  work, 
but  how  do  we  anticipate  that  it  is  going  to  work  more  effectively  in 
the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past,  immediate  past  ? 

Dr.  Woitthixgtox.  May  I respond  to  that,  from  my  point  of  view 
as  a professional  educator  and  a State  department  of  education  person  ? 

I believe  education  must  be  the  basic  structure  on  which  any  national 
manpower  system  is  built.  If  we  are  going  to  develop  national  man- 
power legislation,  I think  it  fias  to  have  a linkage  with  the  school  sys- 
tem, and  we  have  to  require  the  school  system  to  become  a part  of  that 
system. 

Some  States  have  done  a fine  job,  and  some  have  not.  I think  we  must 
avoid  a national  manpower  policy  which  provides  for  separate  educa- 
tion and  training  for  those  identified  as  failures. 

I think  this  is  bad.  Our  societ y does  not  need  a second  school  system 
which  is  based  on  family  income,  employment,  past  educational  fail- 
ures, and  so  forth. 

We  need  a coordinated  educational  effort. 

I also  believe  ac  an  educator  that  preparation  for  employmeiit  must 
be  a fundamental  part  of  every  person’s  education,  not  just  those  we 
identify  who  are  going  to  college,  and  it  should  be  a specific  responsi- 
bility of  the  public  schools. 

A comprehensive  manpower  program,  I think,  should  reward  coop- 
eration at  the  State  and  local  levels  between  the  governmental  agencies 
by  providing  incentive  funding  fGr  cooperation. 

I also  think  that  we  should  find  a way  to  provide  in  manpower  legis- 
lation incentives  to  strengthen  real  relationships  between  employers 
and  business  and  industry.  It  seems  to  me  tb*+  the  on-the-job  training 
programs,  the  work  experience  programs  and  many  of  the  programs 
that  we  have  tried  in  our  emergency  type  of  remedial  program  are  not 
educational  enough  in  nature,  and  too  often  they  are  just  temporary 
income  sources  for  the  poor  and  uneducated. 

I think  that  our  national  manpower  policy  should  recognize  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  this  country  as  terminal  education.  Adult 
and  continuing  education  must  be  available  to  all  citizens  throughout 
their  entire  life  span,  so  that  we  can  provide  individual  fulfillment. 

Last  night  in  Trenton.  I attended  the  annual  Americanization  din- 
ner, where  we  had  persons  who  had  come  into  our  State  from  more 
than  17  countries.  These  People  were  coming  to  America  to  seek  a new 
life,  and  vre  have  thousands  of  people  throughout  this  Nation  who  are 
not.  able  t o get  the  kind  of  adult  vocational  education  that  they  need 
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I think  that  one  of  the  real  problems  we  have  had  in  States  admin- 
istering  manpower  legislation  is  that  we  have  not  had  stability  o 

funding  patterns.  . , 

The  State  and  local  educational  and  manpower  agencies  cannot  do 
adequate  long-range  planning.  The  past  policies  that  we  have  had 
to  work  under  have  caused,  because  of  lightness  of  appropriations,  they 
have  caused  personnel  changes. 

This  is  not  only  expensive,  but  wasteful. 

Mr.  Calkins.  Congressman,  I would  like,  if  I may.  to  respond  to 
vour  question  by  suggesting  that  you  look  at  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Dayton.  Toledo.  Rochester,  and  I am  sure  if 
I knew  more  about  other  school  systems  I could  add  20  or  30  more. 

You  will  find  there  in  those  school  systems  two  things:  First,  an 
explanation  of  whv  thev  have  not  done  a very  good  job  in  the  1960rs, 
because  what  thev  were  doing  3 or  4 or  5 years  ago  was  not  ngnt. 

You  will  find  that  they  are  in  the  process  of  turning  things  around 
so  that  they  will  do  things  right.  In  all  of  those  school  systems,  the 
system  is  in  the  process  of  putting  vocational  education  into  then 

neighborhood  high  schools. 

Yow  it  takes  time  to  do  that,  because  it  involves  sometimes  adding 
a wing  to  the  high  school,  getting  equipment,  finding  instructors,  and 
getting  the  program  going.  Then  once  you  get  the  program  going,  it 
takes  2 or  3 years  before  you  have  experience  with  a class  coming  out. 

So  that  what  we  have  seen  in  1967,  1968,  and  1969  are  practices  of 

1962, 1963  and  1964.  # , . , 

But  in  the  school  systems  there  is  awareness  of  the  importance  ot 
providing  career  training  for  the  entire  popiilation,  and  they  are  be- 
ginning to  do  an  effective  job  of  it,  and  I think  it  is  a great  mistake 
for  the  Congress  to  make  policy  judgments  on  what  should  be  done 
based  upon  what  the  school  systems  did  prior  to  1968,  becaiise  it  is 
only  very  recently  that  new  superintendents  have  taken  over  in  these 
school  systems  who  have  said,  “It  is  my  job  to  get  everybody  a job, 
and  I am  no  longer  going  to  allow  to  come  out  of  my  school  system 
people  who  are  untrained/5 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I think  my  colleague  would  like  to  ask  a few  ques- 
tions, so  I will  vield  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Qme.  I know 
he  has  a great  interest  in  this  field  and  has  extensive  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Quie.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
f *>r  permitting  me  to~do  this.  I have  some  constituents  in  the  next  room 
that  I w ant  to  say  hello  to. 

First,  I want  to  compliment  Mr.  C ilkins  and  your  two  associates, 
Dr.  Worthington  and  Dr.  Dellefield,  not  only  for  coming  here  this 
morning  and  presenting  your  testimony,  but  for  the  work  you  have 
done  on  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education. 

I recall  when  we  established  this  Council  in  the  statute,  we  provided 
ii  to  be  appointed  bv  the  President.  I feel  that  we  have  been  vindicated 
by  that,  even  though  I may  not  agree  with  you  all  the  time  m yoiir 
recommendations 

I like  the  fact  that  you  are  speaking  out  forthrightly,  ana  you  are 
jarrinsr  the  thinking  of  people  in  vocational  educational  and  people 
up  here  on  the  Hill. 
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The  fact  that  the  1968  amendments  are  pretty  close  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council's  original  recommendations  to  us  show 
that  we  are  not  too  far  away  from  you  in  our  views  as  a majority 
up  here. 

But  I would  like  to  ask  you  a few  questions.  One  of  the  things  I 
think  you  point  out  is  the  need  of  virtually  a committee,  even  though 
you  say  it  is  difficult  for  a committee  to  administer  a program,  but 
you  prefer  it  that  way. 

Do  vou  also  recommend  that  a committee  will  be  administering  it 
on  the"  Federal  level,  or  at  least  a partnership?  You  suggest  that 
the  money  for  manpower  programs  of  one  and  a half  billion  dollars  be 
coordinated  with  money  under  the  vocational  education  program 
amendments,  and  I assume  you  mean  the  15-percent  set-aside? 

Mr.  Calkixs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Qute.  We  authorized  $40  million  the  first  year,  with  increases 
to  $50  million  and  $60  million  later  for  disadvantaged  children, 
but  since  it  is  not  funded,  I guess  that  is  why  you  did  not  mention  it. 

Mr.  Calkists.  That  is  right.  All  the  vocational  moneys  that  are 
targeted  for  the  disadvantaged  would  go. 

Mr.  Quie.  How  can  you  get,  if  not  a committe,  a partnership  to 
administer  this?  The  money  which  goes  through  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  the  biggest  chunk,  and  I imagine  they  could  control  the 
program. 

On  the  local  level  you  say  they  are  going  to  have  to  get  together 
before  they  get  the  money.  HEW  and  Labor  have  the  money  at  the 
Federal  level.  How  do  you  get  them  to  cooperate  ? 

Mr.  Calkixs  I suppose  the  White  House  functions  in  part  as  a 
means  to  arbitrate  differences  between  Government  departments,  and 
I understand  under  the  present  administration  the  White  House  is 
anxious  not  to  have  more  than  the  necessary  interdepartmental 
disputes  come  to  it,  and  I would  anticipate  that  under  the  Ayres  bill, 
as  under  the  kind  of  bill  we  contemplate,  that  it  will  not  be  too 
difficult  for  Secretary  Finch  and  Secretary  Shultz  to  agree  on  whether 
they  will  approve  or  disapprove  a local  plan. 

Since  what  we  contemplate  is  local  administration  in  metropolitan 
areas,  ah  that  will  need  to  be  approved  is  the  plan,  I should  think  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  a locally  devised  plan  to  have  to  get  the 
approval  of  two  different  governmental  agencies,  or  departments. 

I believe  this  is  going  to  be  quite  a pattern  in  the  operation  of 
domestic  programs  in  this  country.  I anticipate — well,  in  planning 
highway  programs,  for  example,  and  in  dealing  with  pollution,  we 
surely  arc  going  to  have  developing  local  plans  which  will  in  effect 
have  to  be  approved  by  several  different  department  heads  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  I would  not  think  that  would  present  in- 
superable difficulties. 

Mr.  Qute.  Would  you  recommend,  then,  that  the  administration 
bill,  be  amended,  so  that  rather  than  giving  the  Department  of  Labor 
the  responsibility,  while  it  must  seek  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  that  both  Departments  would  be 
on  an  equal  basis  ? 

Mr.  Caekixs.  I would  think  in  terms  of  just  handling  the  mail  that 
the  State  plan  has  to  come  co  one  or  the  other  of  the  Departments,  and 
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I don't  object  to  its  going  to  the  Department  of  Labor  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  get  the  approv  al  of  Health,  Education,  and  Vveliare. 

Mr.  Quie.  Do  you  think  then  if  it  does  go  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  wouldn’t  there  be  a tendency  to  delegate  HEW  responsibility 
to  Labor,  the  way  OEO  has  delegated  these  manpower  programs  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  ? 

Mr.  Calkins.  Yes,  and  this  relates  to  another  problem  which  con- 
cerns us.  We  think  that  the  present  status  with  authority  in  HEW 
who  are  responsible  for  manpower  career  training,  et  cetera,  is 
much  too  low  to  permit  them  to  deal  effectively  with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  we  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  we  know 
of,  of  a situation  in  which  national  policy  is  in  fact  being  weighed  by  a 
rather  bad  organization  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  our  view  that  there  should  be  a separate  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, one  of  whose  senior  officials  would  be  responsible  for  the  relation- 
ships, the  overlap,  if  you  will,  between  education  and  labor,  another 
of  whose  senior  officials  would  be  responsible  for  the  overlap  between 
education  and  health  and  welfare. 

We  think  until  that  is  done,  and  until  a separate  Department  of 
Education  is  created  which  will  have  the  effect  of  lifting  up  in  the 
Federal  administration  the  status  of  the  educational  figure  responsible 
for  career  training,  there  will  continue  to  be  a problem  with  the  Labor 
Department  running  away  with  this  particular  ball  simply  because  it  is 
in  their  operation  so  much  closer  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Qute.  i think  there  is  that  danger  now  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  run  away  with  the  ball,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  had 
two  equal  departments,  one  handling  education  and  the  other  the  man- 
power program,  you  could  have  a deadlock  unless  one  is  a silent 
partner. 

Mr.  Calkins.  The  silent  partner  I think  is  the  President.  I think  it 
would  be  resolved  in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Quie.  After  watching  four  administrations  in  my  short  career 
in  Congress,  I have  introduced  legislation  for  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  Manpower  so  any  aiffe  ^nces  will  be  resolved  there. 

Mr.  Calkins.  The  reason  we  have  not  joined  you  in  that  recom- 
mendation is  that  we  have  a feeling  it  would  give  to  career  training 
too  heavy  a voice  within  education,  and  we  think  that  all  that  we  read 
about,  the  processes  of  how  people  learn,  tells  us  that  the  early  years 
are  so  very  crucial  that  we  think  that  education  and  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  education  must  have  an  equal  concern  with  what  happens 
to  the  4-,  3-,  and  2-year-olds  as  it  does  with  what  happens  at  the 
career  training  end,  and  we  think  if  all  education  were  put  into  a 
department  of  education  and  manpowei  it  would  tend  to  focus  the 
Federal  effort  on  a very  important  problem,  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, but  it  would  tend  to  focus  the  Federal  effort  away  from  another 
very  important  problem ; namely,  how  do  we  provide  better  education 
in  the  very  early  years  of  childrens’  lives  ? 

Mr.  Quie.  I "am  afraid  if  you  put  $1.5  billion  manpower  money  in 
with  about  $50  to  $55  million  vocational  education  money,  you  have 
certainly  got  the  proverbial  horse  and  rabbit  sausage. 

Mr.  Caukusts.  That  is  correct. 

But  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  in  favor  of  this  proposal  is  thn^  we 
think  the  inevitable  result  would  be  that  those  who  are  compelled,  a b 
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the  local  level  to  develop  a rational  plan  for  dealing  with  long-term 
unemployment  will  say  to  themselves,  it  makes  no  sense  * or  us  to  be 
spending  50  times  as  much  money  on  getting  people  out  ox  tins  pool 
than  we  are  trying  to  keep  people  from  going  into  it. 

We  anticipate  that  as  a result  of  creatmg  the  kind  of  planning 
machinery  that  we  have  in  mind,  all  sorts  of  people  will  be  coming 
back  to  Congress  and  saying,  don't  cut  down  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  going  into  the  Labor  Department  of  Manpower  type  programs 
for  the  adults,  but  let;s  do  a better  job  with  the  problem  of  the  young- 
people  who  are  going  in.  , „ , . 

We  believe  that  tlie  way,  in  a time  of  Federal  budget  tightness,  to 
provide  proper  funding  for  vocational  education  is  to  start  with  the 
disadvantaged.  Our  general  philosophy  toward  the  funding  of  voca- 
tional education  is  to  say  that  the  F ederal  Government  ana  the  States, 
between  them,  ought  to  pay  for  the  additional  costs  of  vocational 
education,  requiring  local  school  districts,  with  whatever  help  they 
o-et  from  the  State  under  their  foundation  formula,  to  pay  for  the 
basic  educational  costs,  $700  for  a high  school  student,  for  example, 
but  if,  to  give  a student  the  kind  of  training  he  needs  m data  process- 
ing takes  $1,600,  we  think  the  excess  ought  to  be  paid  m some  combi- 
nation by  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 

We  can't  afford  in  this  country  to  go  directly  to  that  position  across 
the  board,  but  we  can  afford  to  do  it  with  respect  to  the  disadvantaged, 
and  we  would  propose  that  the  Federal  Government  should  start  upon 
the  problem  of  funding  career  training  in  the  United  States  by  fund- 
ino-  adequately  the  career  training  for  the  disadvantaged. 

'We  think  this  will  in  fact  produce  a very  substantial  response  from 
school  systems,  community  colleges,  and  others,  and  that  in  time,  v hen 
money  permits,  it  can  be  spread  more  generally  for  vocational  educa- 
tion for  everybody.  . ^ . . 

Mr.  Qtjns.  If  it  turned  out,  as  you  suggest,  that  the  local  commii- 
nities  then  would  turn  to  State  and  local  funds  to  stop  the  flow,  lt 
would  work  well,  but  I think  what  win  be  done  is  to  try  to  get  Federal 
funds  out  of  the  manpower  programs  to  stem  the  flow. 

I cairt  imagine  them  lasting  forever.  Then  you  could  end  up  with 
the  manpower  programs  running  the  vocational  programs.  Tnat  is 
what  I am  really  concerned  about.  If  you  had  to  choose  between  the 
manpower,  the  remedial  type  people  administering  vocational  edu- 
cation, or  the  ones  interested  in  education  and  academic  programs*  I 
will  take  the  early  years  and  the  academic  programs,  because  that  still 
is  of  utmost  importance  to  a well-educated,  person. 

Mr.  Calkins.  What  we  are  suggesting  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment require  both  groups  to  gee  together  and  agree  upon  a plan,  and 
we  think  that  will  produce  sensible  planning  m local  areas. 

Mr.  Qtjxe.  What  about  the  involvement  of  community  colleges?  In 
Minnesota,  we  have  a junior  college  system,  separate  from  thearea 
vocational  schools.  Some  States  put  them  together.  What  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Advisory  Council  on  looking  at  this  controversy  ? . 

Mr.  Causxn'S.  Our  viewpoint  at  the  13in  and  14th  grade  level  is  the 
same  as  it  is  earlier.  Namelv.  we  believe  career  training  is  a part  of  the 
totality  of  education,  and"  that  the  same  institution  should  provide 
both.  We  think  that  it  is  a mistake  for  a State  to  try  to  create  a system 
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in  which  some  institutions  will  provide  liberal  arts  training  and  a 
wholly  different  set  of  institutions  will  provide  job  training. 

We  would  prefer  a pattern  in  which  an  institution  provides  both 
l-inHc;  of  training,  which  will  permit  students  to  mix  their  options  and 
take  combinations  of  programs. 

Xow,  this  does  not  mean  that  we  say  that  the  area  vocational  schools, 
which  are  functioning  very  effectively  in  some  places,  should  all  be 
abolished  and  replaced  by  something  called  community  colleges.  We 
don’t  care  what  label  is  given  to  the  institution,  and  we  know  there 
are  effective  institutions  called  area  vocational  schools,  but  generally 
we  would  encourage  them  to  enlarge  their  curriculum  so  that  as  nearly 
as  possible,  at  all  levels,  we  develop  a concept  that  everybody  really 
goes  to  school  or  college  to  prepare  for  a career  and  where  one  gets  on 
the  educational  ladder  to  take  a job  is  not  too  important,  especially 
because  more  and  more  people  who  get  off  will  want  to  get  back  on 
again  at  a later  date. 

Mr.  Qrra.  You  suggest  that  the  comprehensive  manpower  program 
might  develop  a dual  school  system,  but  is  there  any  greater  danger 
of  the  administration’s  bill 1 sing  enacted  and  developing  into  a dual 
school  SA^stem  than  the  present  situation  with  the  present  laws,  if 
nothing  was  done  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Caukxn-s.  Yes,  there  is.  First,  the  administration  bill  makes  it 
explicit  that  the  16-year-olds  are  included. 

Secondly,  the  administration  bill,  in  creating  a local  planning  re- 
quirement, will  give  enormous  impetus  to  the  manpower  problems 
locally.  There  is  real  danger  in  planning  half  a campaign,  not  simply 
because  the  other  half  wifi  be  confused  and  unplanned,  but  because  by 
focusing  everybody’s  attention  on  the  half  you  are  planning,  you 
further  channel  your  energies  and  efforts  and  money  into  that  half  of 
the  program. 

If  the  Federal  Government  creates  around  the  country  a require- 
ment for  a comprehensive  local  manpower  plan  without  doing  any- 
thing about  the  flow  problem,  it  will  simply  create  a whole  constitu- 
ency of  people  who  are  concerned  with  the  kinds  of  programs  that 
now  constitute  manpower,  and  this  will  give  substantial  impetus  to  the 
creation,  to  the  gradual  spread  of  that  interest  down  toward  younger 
people,  and  a substantial  impetus  toward  the  creation  of  a separate 
school  system,  which  I don’t  think  either  of  us  want. 

Mr.  Qttte.  Our  committee  ought  to  be  able  to  help  in  this,  having 
both  jurisdictions. 

Dr.  Worthixotox.  May  I comment  briefly  on  that?  The  way  the 
present  manpower  system  works,  we  have  had  good  relationships  in 
our  State  between  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Education.  But  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  assigned  the  education  components  to  the 
Department  of  Education. 

I think  the  key  issue  is  that  the  educational  component  should  be 
the  job  of  the  educators.  Our  skill  training  centers  have  been  the  most 
successful  component  of  Federal  manpower.  It  seems  to  me  this  com- 
ponent should  be  made  a permanent  educational  fixture. 

Mr.  Qttte.  Could  I ask  one  last  question,  Mr.  Chairman?  It  has 
to  do  with  the  identity  of  the  groups  in  vocational  education  and 
the  issue  raised  especially  by  vocational  agriculture. 


To  what  extent  has  your  council  looked  into  the 5 ^ 

whether  vocational  education  groups  should  lose  their  identity  ana 
rve^thinT  Suld  be  mixed  Together  to  tram  for  gamful  employ- 
ment, or  should  there  be  a retention  of  -^gricrilture 

Dr.  Delleeield.  This  is  a controversy  and  it  has  a constat 

uencv  of  people  who  have  been  successful  for  many  years.  The * 
S/ral  pSple  have  been  modifying  their  programs  considemlily 
since  the" Vocational  Educational  Act  Amendments 
passed,  so  that  they  are  in  the  agn-busmess  fields,  and  I think  thej  are 

making  strides  to  becoming  extremely  successful.  1 nokina-  to- 

The  Vocational  Educational  Amendments  of  1968  are  . , 

ward  helpin'1-  people  rather  than  developing  programs,  and  I think 
thepeople^'ho^liave  a vested  interest  in  particular  areas  ofvocational 
eduction  are  rapidly  modifying  their  approach  to  deal  with  pep, 
rather  than  previous  programs.  1 don  t think  the 

in  the  next  vear  the  controversv  will  have  settled  itself,  and  tnat  tne 
people  involved  will  be  doing  the  work  that  was  contemplated  m the 

196S  amendments. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr  Hawkins?  . . ,. 

Mr  Hawkins.  I will  pass  further  questions  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Gentlemen,  I would  like  to  thank  you  for  coming 
here  today  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  testimony. 

Mr  Calkins.  Thant  you  very  muon. 

ifr!  Daniels.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  John  E.  Harmon,  executive 
vice  president.  National  Employment  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  E.  HARMON,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 

accompanied  by  william  e.  murtha,  director  of  be- 
SEJlRCK  and  governmental  affairs,  national  empixjy- 

MENT  ASSOCIATION 

Mr  Daniels.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Harmon. 

Mr.  Harmon.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  John  E.  Harmon,  I am 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National  Employment  Association.  I 
S accompanied  by  William  E.  Martha,  director  oi  research  and 

o-o vemmental  affairs  of  the  association.  

The  National  Employment  Association  is  the  only  national  organi- 
zation representing  an  industry  of  more  than  8,500  private  placement 

agencies  throughout  the  United  States.  . c.  . 

I thought  you  might  be  interested  to  know  that  in  your  State,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  over  500  private  employment  agencies  and,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  there  are  over  900  in  yours,  and  a lot  of  them  are  located 

These  firms  employ  som  3 45,000  people  and  are  responsible  for  ap- 
proximately 4.5  million  permanent  placements  each  year.  Private _ em- 
ployment agencies  define  a permanent  placement  as  one  »hich  lasts 

^ThflasttSence  of  my  statement  relates  to  figures  reported  by  the 
US.  Training  and  Employment  Service,  and  I wanted  to  be  sure 
there  wasn’t  a mistake.  They  use  3 days,  and  we  use  90  days. 
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A private  employment  agency  is  a commercial  business  operating 
within  the  American  private  free-enterprise  system.  As  used  in  this 
statement,  the  term  “private  employment  agency”  designates  such  a 
business  and  delineates  it  from  the  job  placement  services  offered  by 
educational  institutions,  nonprofit  groups,  or  by  any  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Private  employment  agencies  are  commercial  enterprises  engaged 
in  the  business  of  bringing  the  jobseeker  and  the  employee-seeking 
employer  together  at  a time  of  mutual  need,  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating a mutually  agreeable  and  profitable  employer-employee  rela- 
tionship. For  this,  *1  fee  is  charged. 

The  applicant  does  not  pay  the  employment  agency  a placement  fee 
until  a job  is  actually  obtained.  The  worth  of  this  valuable  service  is 
attested  to  in  the  case  of  Adam*  v.  Tanner  wherein  the  TJ.S.  Supreme 
Court  stated : 

“The  service  rendered  in  acting1  as  the  paid  representative  of  another  to  find 
a position  in  which  to  earn  an  honest  living  is  useful,  commendable  and  in 
great  demand.”  244  U.S.  590,  61  U ed.  1336. 

As  a member  of  the  private  enterprise  business  community  the  private  employ- 
ment agency  shares  a common  objective  with  other  businesses — public  accept- 
ance and  profit. 

Service  is  its  only  product.  Without  profit  there  can  be  no  service.  Without 
service  there  will  be  no  profit. 

Congressman  Hawkins,  perhaps  I might  twist  your  arm  a bit  and 
ask  you  to  relate,  as  I give  this  theme  or  this  statement,  to  your  own 
personal  industry  back  home,  in  che  real  estate  business.  Just  twist 
these  words  around  and  think  that  we  are  speaking,  if  I were  a realtor, 
of  making  a plea  that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  come  into  our 
arena. 

The  real  estate  agent  might  be  making  the  same  plea  if  the  law  is 
going  to  say,  “We  will  set  up  a sendee  that  will  be  paid  for  out  of 
taxpayers’  money,”  the  same  service  for  which  you  charge  a fee,  rent- 
ing a home  or  selling  a home,  or  whatever  the  case  might  be. 

I think  when  you  relate  it  to  your  personal  situation — the  same 
might  be  true  for  a lawyer — I think  it  will  bring  it  home  to  you  why 
we  are  so  concerned  about  this. 

My  purpose  in  testifying  today  is  to  address  myself  to  specific  sec- 
tions in  two  bills  presently  being  considered  by  this  subcornmitee. 

As  to  H.R.  11620: 

The  Xatic-  al  Employment  Association  is  strongly  opposed  to  sec- 
tion 101(a)(1)  under  title  I (p.  4)  of  H.R.  11620.  This  provision 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor  “carte  blanche”  to  “ (1)  provide  for 
the  prompt  referral  of  all  those  persons  who  are  qualified  and  are  seek- 
ing work  to  suitable  employment  opportunities  * * 

Now,  the  reason  we  are  concerned  about  this,  Congressman,  is  that 
in  the  past,  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  which  set  up  the  State  employ- 
ment offices  in  the  first  place,  was  concerned  about  the  tremendous 
unemployment  in  the  1930?s.  Now  we  are  talking  about  a different 
part  of  our  society,  a different  age  of  our  society,  where  we  don  t have 
that  large  number  of  unemplojed.  Numbers,  we  do,  but  percentages 
are  very  small. 

From  time  to  time  the  Secretary  of  Labor  decides  they  want  to 
service  another  segment  of  our  society.  They  decided  a few  years  ago 
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to  service  all  colleges,  until  the  College  Placement  Council  got  wind  of 

this,  and  it  upset  them  very  much.  , 

This  possible  threat  upsets  us  very  much,  because  w e nave  a change 
of  heart,  a change  of  administration,  a change  of  individuals,  y 10 
think  they  want  to  set  up  a national  manpower  agency  that  services 
all  people",  and  we  could  find  ourselves  out  of  business. 

The  initial  sponsor  of  the  Manpower  Act,  H.E.  16G20.  representa- 
tive James  G.  O’Hara,  said  when  he  introduced  tne  bill,  that  its  prin- 
cipal aim  was  to  “pro”ide  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  a single 
system  by  which  they  can  achieve  the  manpower  goals  I believe  t.iet 

generally  accept  * * rvrr«,w. 

Throughout  his  introductory  speech.  Representative  O Kara 

stressed  the  need  to  help  the  hard  core,  disadvantaged  person  with 
Government  as  "the  employer  of  last  resort. 

In  this  context  of  seeking  to  aid  the  disadvantaged,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  bill,  as  its  first  order  of  business  under  title  I,  is 
talking  about  helping  qualified  persons  to  find  jobs  through  Federa. 

-TS  will  check,  Congresseman,  in  the  I'S  Angeles  Times,  your 
hometown  newspaper,  there  are  48  pages  want  ads,  many  paid 
bv  busi  dss*  many  seeking  engineers.  T'rhy  should  a Federal  law 
passed  * thorizing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  launch  any  program 
which  would  help  place  qualified  workers  such  as  engineers,  doctors, 

technicians,  electronics  people?  . . , , 

They  don't  need  this  tyr><>  of  help.  Business  is  paying  a mint  to 

find  thenn  They  can't  find  them. 

If  the  overriding  purpose  of  H.R.  1 1620  is  to  help  the  rhsadvantaged 
through  training,  business  incentives,  and  public  sendee,  why  should 
the  bill  rrive  primary  importance  to  directing  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  set  up  a program  of  referral  aimed  directly  at  qualified  persons  who 
normally  have  little  or  no  need  of  the  services  of  the  Government 
in  securing  lobs^ 

Paragraph  (1)  of  H.R.  11620  under  section  101(a)  poses  the  threat 
of  unwarranted  and  unnecessary  Government  competition  with  the 
private  employment  industry  and  should  be  stricken  j.rom  the  bill. 


GOVKKXM^ITT  COMPETITION' 


The  problem  of  Government  competition  with  private  enterprise  has 
been  before  the  Congress  for  many  years.  I would  like  to  call  attention 
to  a study  published  bv  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions in  June  of  1963  entitled  “Government  Competition  With  Private 
Enterprise." 

In  particular,  I call  attention  to  the  following: 


Numerous  arguments  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  in  favor  of  tie 
termination  by  the  Federal  Government  of  all  activities  which  compete  witt 
private  enterprise,  when  such  termination  will  not  affect  adversely  the  national 

interest  or  security.  These  are : . . , . ^ . 

1.  Private  enterprise  is  deprived  of  business  which  it  has  a right  to  expect 

2.  Taxpayers’  money  is  bein£  used  to  finance  compecin^  activities,  so  that  the 
taxpayer  is  supplying  the  funds  which  are  used  io  establish  enterprises  which 
compete  with  him. 
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I might  add,  of  all  the  employment  agencies  I am  representing  to- 
day, all  pay  taxes,  all  their  employees  pav  income  taxes,  they  pay 
rent,  they  pay  for  all  the  paper  in  their  offices,  all  the  light  ~and  a]i 
the  other  requirements  of  running  an  office. 

a The  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  State  and  local  government  taxing  au- 
thorities, are  being  deprived  of  revenues  which  are  urgently  needed  to  finance 
the  performance  of  essential  government  services.  Thus,  when  industrial  capacity 
is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  such  property  escapes  the  payment  . : local 
taxes,  the  income  is  not  subject  to  either  Federal  or  State  income  taxc^,  the 
products  are  put  into  use  without  the  payment  of  excise  taxes  normally  levied 
on  commercial  products,  and  any  saving  to  the  Government  resulting  from  the 
tax-free  cost  of  the  product  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  loss  of  taxes,  with 
the  result  that  heavier  burdens  are  placed  upon  existing  tax  sources- 

4.  To  the  extent  to  which  the  costs  of  Government  enterprises  may  be  ex- 
cessive, termination  will  mean  a corresponding  reduction  in  government 
expenditures. 

5.  Government’s  task  is  to  govern  and  not  to  engage  in  activities  which  com- 
pete with  private  enterprise. 

I believe  that  these  statements  sum  up  the  reasons  for  curbing  Gov- 
ernment competition  with  private  enterprise,  and  I urge  this  com- 
mittee to  strike  sections  101(a)(1)  from  H.R.  11620  as  it  would 
constitute  an  act  of  unwarranted  Government  competition  with  the 
private  placement  industry. 

As  I stated  earlier,  I don’t  think  the  present  or  the  past  administra- 
tion intended  for  Congress  or  any  arm  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  get  involved  in  this. 

TTe  had  our  rounds  up  here  before  when  the  Manpower  bill  'vas 
up  in  1966,  I believe.  Congressman  Hawkins,  when,  also,  the  real  es- 
tate Vrfjople  were  up  here  on  another  problem  in  1966. 

We  had  people  come  from  all  over  the  United  States  to  consult  with 
their  Congressmen  about  the  threat  of  the  Manpower  bill,  because  it 
did  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  particular  right. 

It  concerns  us  now  that  the  total  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  help  the 
disadvantaged  unemployed,  and  yet  one  sleeper  in  the  bill,  one  state- 
ment, opens  im  Pandora’s  box  and  gives  our  people  nightmares,  be- 
cause it  shows' them  their  life’s  earnings  going  down  the  drain. 

I next  address  myself  to  a single  section  of  H.E.  13472,  the  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1969. 

This  is  section  402 — page  42 — and  deals  with  the  establishment  of  a 
computerized  job  bank  system.  Of  course,  job  banks  have  already  been 
established  in  several  cities  in  the  country,  but  the  section  is  important 
to  the  extent  that  policy  implications  are  contained  therein. 

Paragraph  (2)  under  section  402  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
provide  “*  * * an  expeditious  means  of  matching  the  qualifications  of 
unemployed,  underemployed,  and  disadvantaged  persons  with  em- 
ployer requirements  and  job  opportunities  on  a national,  State,  and 
local,  or  other  appropriate  oasis  * * 

The  big  hang-up  that  we  have  on  this  section  is  the  world  “under- 
employed,” because  what  person  that  you  know  of,  or  any  friend  that 
you  might  have  that  is  making  $15,000,  would  denv  that  he  deserved  to 
m:iVp  $30,000,  if  you.  asked  him,  or  what  person  who  is  making  $10,000 
doesn’t  deserve  to  make  $14,000  ? 

So  that  you  could  bring  into  this  statement,  this  imderemployment, 
the  whole  gamut  of  employment.  Any  person  could  say  he  is  under- 
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employed  because  he  is  no, 


making  the  salary  that  he  thinks  he  is 


Ca?  silbmit  that  this  is  a commitment  for  the  operation 
bank  to  dcemphasizc  assisrance  to  the  job-ready  appl leant.  I nyi  t < _ 
this  subcommittee,  in  its  report,  supply  legisiatne  lnsioiy  n»  sul'P  1 
of  this  premise.  In  other  words,  spell  out  more  precisely  v.  lnu  you  me  an 

or  what  do  von  mean.  • . 

Once  a«nin,  the  threat,  of  Government  comi.ei  it.ion  with  private  en- 
terprise is  involved,  and  we  ask  the  suoeoniiniti.ee  m its  icpo.  o up 
hold  the  position  of  not  favoring  increased  Government  competition 

with  our  industry  in  placing  the  job-ready.  , • i; 

In  paragraph  (4)  under  section  402,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  c di- 
rected to  distribute,  and  assure  “*  * * the  prompt  and  ready  av  ailaluli  y 
of  information  concerning  manpower  needs  and  resources  to  employ- 
ers, employees,  public  and  private  job  placement  agencies,  and  otuer 

interested  individuals  and  agencies  * * , fl 

It  is  the  position  of  the  National  Employment  Association  that  the 
phrase  “private  job  placement  agencies”  be  interpreted  to  include  t ie 
private  placement  industry.  This  information,  developed  at  public 
expense,  should  be  public,  and  the  National  Employment  Association 
amiin  urges  that,  if  the  subcommittee  reports  this  section  o*  the  bill, 
the  report  indicate  that  the  subcommittee  interprets  the  phrase  private 
job  placement  agencies”  to  include  the  private  placement  industry. 

Now,  in  the  past,  every  time  that  word  has  come  up,  the  officials  ot 
the  Labor  Department  say,  “Oh,  no.  we  don’t  think  that  the  private 

employment  agencies  have  a right.”  . , , ...  , 

Now,  I am  sure  the  people  who  wrote  this  bill  intended  tor  it  to  be 
included,  but  if  von  read  the  bill  the  way  it  is  presently  wntten,  when 
von  say  “private  job  placement  agencies,”  the  Federal  official  m the 
Department  of  Labor  could  very  well  say,  “That  means  the  college 
placement  council  people,  that  means  the  directors  of  vocational 
schools,  that,  means  the  State  employment  office.  That  does  not  mea: 
private  cmplovment  agencies.”  . r 

We  just  want,  to  be  sure  that,  the  terminology  is  such  that  we  reali” 
are  included,  because  they  can  exclude  us,  so  if  we  came  m and  wanted 
to  see  some  of  that  information,  they  could  throw  up  all  sorts  ot 

roadblocks.  , „ . , 

I would  like  to  thank  each  of  you.  In  tact,  Congressman  Q.vne.  when 
you  went  out.  I intended  to  mention  to  each  Congressman  the  number 
of  employment  agencies  in  his  State.  I know  our  people  in  Minnesota 
have  been  in  touch  with  you  on  a number  of  occasions  and  hold  you  in 
high  regard.  There  are  about,  150  employment  agencies  in  Minnesota, 
many  of  which  are  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

I said  that  because  there  are  about  8.500  or  more,  and  we  know  we 
represent  a large  number  of  private  businesses  in  the  country,  and  we 
come  here  today  to  make  this  plea. 

Are  there  any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I am  looking  at  H.l\.  11620,  tko  O Hara  bill,  wlvioli 

does  contain  a definition  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Harmon.  Yes:  that  was  the  bill  I mentioned  m my  statement. 
Actually,  we  would  be  very  much  opposed  what  they  have  done,  they 
have  excluded  us.  A nonprofit  organization  would  exclude  us.  So  that 
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any  materials,  any  statistics,  anything  that  was  developed,  we  would 
not  have  access  to. 

In  other  words,  here  is  a private  sector  performing  a service.  It  is 
like  getting  real  estate  figures  together,  Congressman  Daniels,  and 
then  not  giving  the  realtors  access  to  them  became  it  would  give  them 
an  advantage. 

We  are  saying,  “Why  shouldn't  we,  if  we  art  ng  to  place  people  ? 5 

Incidentally,  a person  who  goes  to  an  employment  agency  has  all 
sorts  of  avenues  open  to  him.  He  can  go  to  the  State  employment 
services,  or  use  the  want  ads.  There  is  no  monopoly  involved  in  this 
at  all. 

He  goes  to  an  agency  to  get  help.  If  we  can  help  this  man  or  this 
woman  find  employment,  a better  job,  and  he  must  determine  whether 
it  is  better  or  not — the  fee  is  not  paid  until  after  he  accepts  the  job 
which  he  feels  is  a betterment  of  his  situation. 

Hr.  Dantixs.  I think  you  have  made  your  point.  A fee  is  charged, 
and  you  are  in  business  to  make  a profit,  as  all  private  entrepreneurs 
are. 

Who  is  charged  the  fee,  the  employee  or  the  employer? 

Mr.  Harmon.  Either/or.  It  depends  on  the  situation. 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  do  not  have  a uniform  practice  throughout:  the 
country? 

Mr.  Harmon.  No,  in  fact  it  is  very  un-uniform.  In  your  State,  I 
think  that  many  of  your  engineers,  your  professionals,  they  wouldn’t 
pay  a fee  for  any  reason,  because  they  know  they  are  coveted  every 
day.  So  the  employer  always  pays  the  fee. 

In  the  less  attractive  jobs,  the  employer  says,  “If  you  will  find  some- 
bod  |T,  1 am  not  paying  the  fee,'5  so  the  client  pays  the  fee.  It  is  about 
oO-aO  in  today’s  market. 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  define  permanent  employment  as  that  which  lasts 
at  least  90  days. 

Mr.  Harmon.  Right. 

Mr.  Daniels,  If  a private  agency,  a member  of  your  group,  were  to 
place  a person  in  the  job,  and  the  practice  is  that  the  employer  paid 
a fee.  Would  a fee  necessarily  have  to  be  paid  if  the  employee  only 
worked  one  week  or  less? 

Mr.  Harmon.  In  most  instances  it  depends,  really — we  are  regu- 
lated in  most  States,  including  your  own.  There  is  a State  law  which 
says  when  the  fee  must  be  returned,  and  the  philosophy  is  that  once 
the  employer  and  the  employee  have  gotten  together,  and  they  have 
agreed  on  a salary  and  on  a job  specification,  that  our  service  has  been 
rendered  and  the  fee  is  due. 

However,  because  of  public  relations,  most  agencies  make  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  employer  and  the  client,  only  part  of  the  fee  is 
paid,  a temporary  service  fee,  30  days  in  some  agencies,  60  in  some, 
and  90  in  others. 

if  you  are  not  then  satisfied,  you  pay  as  if  you  were  working  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

Then  we  set  about  to  do  the  job  all  over  again  to  find  permanent  em- 
ployment in  the  event  that  something  does  not  work  out. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Because  I have  heard  some  criticism  of  this  arrange- 
ment, I have  asked  ufis  question.  If  an  employer  is  perfectly  willing 
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to  hive  an  employee,  and,  as  you  brought  out,  they  have  a mooting  of 
the  minds  as  to  the  type  of  job,  the  nature  of  the  work  and  how  mum 
the  compensation  is  going  to  be,  and  a fee  is  fixed 
Mr.  Harmon.  And  then  the  man  quits.  _ 

Mr.  Daniels.  And  then  the  man  quits  after  w orking  perhaps  a cou- 
ple of  days,  the  employer  lias  to  pay  the  fixed  fee,  or  substantially 

more  than  whuttlic  employee  earns.  « 

Mr.  Harmon.  Put  yourself  in  our  place.  If  you  place  me  with  M.. 
Murtiia.  and  I quit,  and  lie  owes  you  the  fee,  are  you  going  to  say  to 
him  “This  is  not  good  business.5’  ton  don  t treatyour  clients  this  way 
Our  people  don’t  do  this,  because  it  is  not  good  business.  It  is  not  good 
business  to  exact  that  ounce  of  flesh.  You  make  an  agreement,  and  say 
it  didn’t  work  out.  You  said  on  wanted  the  man  and  we  checked  him 

out  for  you.  and  he  didn’t  vk  out.  - • . T,  • 

In  most  cases  our  agencii  don’t  ask  them  to  pay  anything, 
important  that  you  keep  ycur  customer  satisfied. 

Mr.  Daniels." Do  you  have  any  questions.  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr".  Hawkins.  Mr.  Harmon,  how  many  of  the  employment  agencies 

in  the  country  belong  to  the  association?  , 

Mr.  Harmon.  At  the  last  count,  2,600.  Tins  does  not  count  branches 
Many  of  our  agencies  might  have  9 or  10  offices  m one  city  We  c 
them  one  member.  Thus  the  2,600  members  really  represent  far  more 
licensed  agencies  than  it  appears.  The  8,600  licensed  agencies  m the 
United  States  today  include  theatricals  and  baby-sitter  agencies  which 

are  not  members  of  NEA.  ,,  . , , __  +r 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  are  speaking  for  about  one-third,  or  less  than 

one-third  of  the  number  of  agencies.  * . , ,.  * 

Mr.  Harmon.  As  far  as  numbers,  yes,  but  it  is  very  misleading,  for 
this  reason.  Many  of  our  members  have  numerous  licenses  under  one 
name  in  a given  State.  We  classify  these  agencies  as  one  member.  Mem- 
beS  of  on?  association  in  some  States  place  as  many  as  90  percent  of 
the  placements  made  by  private  agencies.  It  is  this  type  of  thing  that 
is  misleading,  a lot  of  the  one-man  offices  are  not  members. 

Mr  Hawkins.  Isn’t  it  possible  that  some  of  the  agencies  that  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  standards  that  the  association  insists  upon  are  not 

likely  to  belong  to  the  association?  . , r _ 

Mr.  Harmon.  It  is  the  same  as  with  the  realtors.  If  you  lia\e  a 
voluntary  organization,  yon  are  not  compelled  to  belong. 

We  have  a standard  of  ethical  practices  to  which  our  members 
adhere.  There  are  some  who  are  not  members  and  might  not  adhere 
to  our  suggested  procedures.  But  they  are  no  different  They  are  free 
enterprise  oriented.  They  are  not  going  to  use  the  lead  pipe. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  are  not  indicating  that  every  employment  a&ency 

operates  on  a high  moral  plane,  are  you?  . . , ., 

Mr  Harmon.  No.  I am  saying  from  a business  standpoint  that  the 
average  agency,  whether  he  be  a member  of  the  National  Association 
or  nof,  acts  in  a wav  which  is  to  his  best  interests,  regarding  the  pay- 
ment of  fees.  Jt  is  not  to  his  best  interests  to  be  unreasonable  about  that 
fee  situation.  There  arc  arrangements  to  be  worked  out.  If  a person 
came  over  and  he  thought  he  was  an  electrical  engineer,  and  they 
learned  when  he  was  on  the  job  he  didn’t  have  the i qualifications  the 
man  doesn’t  sav,  “You  took  him,  it  is  your  fault.”  They  don  t ao  this. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  I don't  think  any  of  those  hills  intend  to  bring  in- 


jury to  any  particular  industry,  including  yours. 

Would  ‘the  positive  statement  in  the  bill  that  is  acted  upon  bv  t ins- 
committee,  requiring-  the  administrator,  whoever  lie  happens  to  be,  to 
cooperate  with  and  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  private  industry  in  the 
implementation  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill  suflice.  ? 

In  other  words,  rather  than  try  to  get  into  a bang-up  over  the  mean- 
ing of  a particular  word  or  a phrase,  isn  t it  better  to  have  some  posi- 
tive statement  requiring  some  sort  of  cooperation  ! _ _ 

Mr.  I-Iarmox.  That  would  he  line,  1 might  say  in  the  past  adminis- 
tration and  in  the  present  administration  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
been  most  helpful.  That  isn’t,  what  we  are  concerned  about. 

I would  like  to  see  that  statement,  in,  but  what  I would  be  concerned 
with,  and  I think  the  tenor  of  Congress,  and  the  views  of  the  Con- 
gressmen, in  this  particular  heaving  today,  is  helping  the  disadvan- 
taged unemployed.  This  is  the  dialog  of  the  previous  and  present  ad- 
ministrations. it  is  just  that  1 remember  back  in  1966  when  the  State 
employment  office  actually  did,  in  fact,  write  a book  on  how  (0  place 
college  graduates  and  actually  did  have  a whole  program  developed 
unt-if  the  College  Placement  Council  came  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  told  them  of  their  great  concern  about  this  take-over 
of  their  particular  job  assignment  on  the  campus,  and  there  was  a 
pul  lback  then. 

The  way  this  present  bill  is  set  up,  that  one  phrase,  it  just,  opens  up 
the  ball  game  and  gives  this  person  the  thought  to  do  it  if  he  wants  to 
do  it.  We  would  like  to  have  it  more  precise. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  1 would  be,  certainly,  on  this  committee  one  of  the 
main  ones  to  have  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  disadvantaged,  but  I 
can’t  see  how  you  can  legislate  a manpower  bill  without  at  the  same 
time  having  one  that  is  overall. 

There  are  instances  where  an  industry  goes  out  of  existence  m a 
particular  locality  that  has  a lot  of  qualified  journeymen  in  it  who  are 
highly  skilled,  but  who  suddenly  are  thrown  out  of  jobs,  and  find  them- 
selves in  need  of  a program.  You  can’t  just  legislate  for  individual 
instances. 

Mr.  Harmon.  Use  California  for  an  example,  if  I may  give  you  an 
instance.  You  have  had  problems  out  there  with  aerospace,  or  missiles, 
or  production  operations  in  California. 

If  you  have  engineers,  say  they  are  laid  off  because  of  a Government 
contract  termination,  what  you  are  saying  is  that  those  engineers,  and 
I want  to  be  sure  I understand  wliat  you  say,  need  the  help  of  the  State 
employment  office  to  find  work? 

Or  have  you  found  in  those  48  pages  of  want  ads,  ads  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  with  people  coming  into  the  area,  interviewing 

all  day  long?  . . 

Mr.  Hawkins.  We  ha\e  thousands  of  engineers  in  California  at 
the  present  time  out  of  jobs  who  need  help  from  someone,  and  they 

are  highly  skilled.  . 

Mv.IIarmon.  But  are  you  saying  that  a mechanism  of  the  JNationai 

Government 

Mr.  Hawkins.  They  may  need  retraining,  relocation,  there  may 
be  many  things  they  need.  I don’t  think  you  should  preempt  this  type 
of  activity,  which  is  happening  in  the  aerospace  industry  in  California 
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•it  the  present  lime.  It  is  not  the  dbailvaiitaged,  liecessariiv,  who  an* 
being  laid  off.  They  certainly  were  laid  oil  lirst,  hut  nov.  it  i>o,1  m 

into  those  who  are  highly  skilled.  , .jf.n.lt.jnn 

Mr.  Harmon.  In  the  past,  and  1 can  t speaK  ) l '^1 
it  exists  right  now— take  Seattle,  where  you  have  tue  iH‘\' ,ng.1  ‘If 
livhmoif  fn  those,  cases  where  there  are  competent  people,  they  have 
aVtuaflv  <«me  out  there  in  bands  to  pick  up  those  line  engineeia  oi 
technicians.  They  say  there  are  people  unemployed.  Jie  question*  I 
ask  are : Is  this  manpower  bill  as  it  is  presently  set  up,  to  take  care  oi  an 
engineer  whose  skills  have  gotten  a little  rusty,  are  they  going  to 
up3 a program  to  retrain  that  possibly  master’s  degree  technician  to 

be,  reskilled  ? Is  that  the  intent  of  the  bill  ? , ., 

Mr  Hawkins.  I am  not  going  to  speak  for  me  authors  ot  tl  e , 
but  I will  speak  for  myself.  I think  any  manpower  bill  that  does  not 
hike  into  consideration  any  person  seeking  a job  who  linas  1 lin^.f 
u able  to  .ret  that  job  and  may  need  relocation  or  retraining  or  other 
help  in  being  placed,  I think  that  individual  needs  some  agency  to  help 

'"mV  Harmon.  In  the  past,  engineers  or  any  person  2 years  beyond 
Pi, rh  school  training  are  not  the  people  that  are  walking  the  streets 
that  are  unemployed.  These  people,  if  they  are  unemployed, 
ployed  because  ol  their  own  personal  c esne.  T rey  on  * 

California.  They  set  up  all  sorts  of  obstacles.  We  run  into  this  m our 

UK wffmd  apJbfor  him  in  New  Jersey,  and  he  doesn’t  want  to  move 
There  are  all  sorts  of  reasons  a man  doesn't  want  to  mo\c,  hut.  it  iMit 

lwsmsu  a ioh  is  not  available  to  him.  . , . , 

Mr.'  Hawkins.  T am  not  going  to  disagree  with  you  ^ slicing  to 
nrotcet  your  industry,  or  any  other  industry.  At  the  same  time,  I think 
Ihe  re  L a°d i fi e rcnce  in’ philosophy  involved.  Certainly  I can  agree  with 
some  of  the  things  you  have  said  in  terms  of  clarifying  some  of  the 
language,  but  I think  the  job  is  a lot  larger  than  the  private  employ- 
ment  agency  industry  is  going  to  be  able  to  take  care  ox.  . 

Mr  Haraion.  I think  I stated  at  the  outset,  and  1 might  jus  i 
gest,  that  the  next  time  you  are  home,  and  yon  are  with  some  con- 
stituents ask  them,  “How  many  of  you  got  a job  through  the  State 
employment  office?’’  And  then,  “How  many  of  you  got  jobs  through 

^'Mr^HAWKTNS^i  am  a lot  more  critical  of  the  State  employment 
office  than  I would  be  of  private  employment  agencies. 

Mr  Harmon  'V  lot  of  people  get  fobs  today  through  word  of  mouth, 
throiu^their^oVu  efforts.  In  Los  Angeles  Trade  Tech  they  had  nine 
and  a half  jobs  for  every  youngster  who  graduated.  They  got  them 
because  of  the  knowledge  of  the  man.  in  the  classroom  and  the  people 

sc  win f on  the  advisory  committee.  . , , , _ ,,  , , 

So  there  are  a lot  of  ways  people  get  jobs  today.  I would  hazard 
n o-iipss  Congressman,  that  if  you  talked  to  a group  of  engineers  in 
nfKuh  tSinSd  asked,  “Do  you  want  the  State  employment 
office  to  help  von?”— you  see,  this  bill  is  being  written  without  asking 
Sro„p-‘T)o  vou  feel  the  State  employment  service 

service.  This  is  the  thing  I am  asking 
you  to  take  a hard  look  at,  whether  in  fact  this  service  you  are  asking 
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to  bo  sot  up  would  be  used  in  practice,  whether  a college  giaduatc  L-E- 
coil  I d take  the  services  of  the  State  employment  service. 

Ultimately,  thev  find  a job.  Now,  sometimes  the  obstacles  are  created 
by  the  person  who  is  looking.  He  doen’t  want  to  leave  a certain  area, 
or  he  doesn’t  wane  that  particular  type  of  space  work,  but  he  is  selec- 
tive, and  he  is  holding  out  for  the  best  possible  return  on  his  particular 

background.  .-  ( _ , x ^ , 

These  are  som  of  the  obstacles  winch  I hear  about  through  our 

own  members.  . 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I don’t  want  to  take  all  the  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Quie? 

Mr.  Quir.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  IIaumon.  Thank  yon. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  executive 
director,  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc. 


STATEMENT  OF  LOWELL  A.  BURKETT,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR;  AC- 
COMPANIED BY  MICAH  H.  N AFT  ALIN,  GENERAL  COUNSEL, 
AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Burkett,  we  are  running  late,  and  we  don’t  have 
long  to  go  before  the  12  o’clock  whistle  will  blow,  which  is  the  sign 
that  the  House  is  in  session. 

I have  a suggestion  to  offer /Do  you  desire  to  submit  };our  statement 
and  summarize  your  views? 

Mr.  Burkett.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  _ 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity.  Without  objection.  I 
would  like  to  have  my  statement  entered  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I move  that  your  statement  be  incorporated  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

Is  there  any  objection  ? 

Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  Executive  Director,  American  Vocational 

Association 

Mr,  Clmriman,  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I am  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  American  Vocational  Association.  I aiu  accompanied  today  by 
Mr.'Mieali  H.  Naftalin,  who  serves  as  AVA’s  General  Counsel. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  held  in  some  quarters,  the  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion supports  the  Federal  manpower  program  and,  in  large  measure,  supports 
the  provisions  of  all  pending  bills  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
designed  to  strengthen  and  improve  our  present  manpower  programs  and  policies. 

The  AYA  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  MDTA  of  19G2  In  fact.  Dr.  M.  D. 
Mobley,  my  predecessor,  and  I played  an  active  and,  I hope,  constructive  role 
in  the  development  of  that  landmark  legislation. 

For  the  past  several  years,  I have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a member  of 
the  National  Manpower  Ad  *sory  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  In  addition,  last  year  President  Johnson  paid  tribute  to  the  50,000  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Vocational  Association  by  appointing  me  to  membership 
on  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  created  by  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  19GS.  Thus//  have  been  afforded  the  privilege 
of  being  the  only  individual  to  serve  on  both  National  Advisory  groups. 

I appear  here,  then,  as  a friend  of  the  manpower  program.  As  a friend,  and 
recognizing  my  responsibility  as  a representative  of  the  vocational  education 
community  ns'  well,  I shall  try  to  put  manpower  into  the  perspective  as  voca- 
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tional  educators  view  it,  to  express  our  enthusiasm  for  many  of  the  ^ommenda- 
tion.3  now  pending  before  the  Congress,  to  alert  you  to  ■ some  ““ce™s: 

and  ro  suggest  some  possible  alternatives  or  additions  recomm  nda 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  « <®r  <m  «— •»  !*»  “ 
linowledgo  and  appreciation  ot  the  tact  that  regardless  of  , iaministratiora^s,, 
or  present  it  has  been  the  Congress  wmeli  has  taken  the  initiate **  in  uiunc  at 
ing  national  policy  in  tlie  areas  of  vocational  education  ana  manpower  training. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  MANPOWER  TRAINING  ARE  INTERCHANGEABLE  TERMS 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  we  view  manpoioer fruiting  and ^catlowa 
education  as  interchangeable  terms;  as  being,  if  you  will,  two  sides  of  the  same 
coin  I do  bc-lieve  there  can  be  no  better  definition  of  manpower  s goals > that  the 
siLn foment  of  Purpose  (Section  101)  contained  in  the  locational  Eaucation  Act 
L amSuPb  90-576)  : “(to  assure)  that  all  persons  of  all  ages 
m all  communities  of  the  State— those  in  high  school,  those  who  have  completed 
or  discontinued  their  formal  education  and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor 
market  those  who  have  already  entered  the  labor  market  lint  need  to  upgrade 
Cieir  skill " or  'learn  new  ones,  those  with  special  educational  handicaps  and 
those  in  post  secondary  schools— will  have  ready  access  to  vocational  training 
of  high  quality,  which  is  realistic  in  light  of  actual  or 
anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment,  and  which  is  suited  to  their 

needs  interest  and  ability  to  benefit  from  such  training.  , , /atxzat’ci  t-ou 

In  fact  almost  all  manpower  programs  that  have  been  funded  and  operated, 
whic h include  an  educational  and  training  component,  could  have  been  con- 

^^Iif  readewin^e^atfoa  which  purports  to  improve  and  coordinate  manpower 
nro-n-ams  and5 services,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  let  the  rhetoric  obscure  the 
nmatie^  of  the  situation.  Because  our  public  laws  distinguish,  for  operational 
’ -ir noses  vocational  education  from  manpower  training,  because  separate  con 
:--eSal  subcommittees,  executive  departments  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
~xa miners  review  and  operate  these  two  statutory  programs,  and  because  the 
Den^Zent  of  Labor  has  a patent  on  the  term  “Manpower,”  we  must  guaial 
•imoinst  the  temptation  to  let  our  terminology  confine  and  restrict  0ur  analyses 
of1  the  manpower  needs  of  the  country  in  the  global  or  ‘systems  sense  of  .ha 

~eiTn  other  words,  it  mav  be  useful — if  not  essential — -to  remember  that,  senian- 
i-ics  aside  tlic  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  ^Welfare,  is  our  Govern- 
ment principal  manpower  agency.  In  evaluating  the  federal  involvement  in 
vocational  education,  rehabilitation  and  training,  and  in  terms  of  ^^oj^aff?cte 
ht  Federal  program  dollars,  upwards  of  90  percent  are  within  DHEW  sj ns- 
dfetion  and  more  than  % of  the  Manpower  Administration’s  enrollees  will  be 

f°^tg^r"lrmant  is  that  we  should  ponder  the  implmahon  of 
legislation  that  speaks  to  the  need  to  develop  a comprehensive,  coordinated  man- 
powe?  Scfand  Program  but  ignores  the  programs  which  serves  95  percent  of 
the  manpower  being  trained. 

DANGERS  OF  A DUAL  SYSTEM  OF  EDCJCATION 

Members  of  this  Committee  know  that  I speak  of  vocational  education  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  term,  i.e.,  the  education  of  all  persons  for  life  in  the  world 
of  work  The  program  oilers  occupational  education  and  training  in  more  than 
500  recognitd  occupations.  It  is  conducted  in  public  and  private  secondary  insti- 
tutions area  vocational-technical  schools,  junior  and  four-year  colleges  a 
“Sties.  It  is  conducted  in  industry  tM 

nart-time  vocational  education  programs.  It  j.s,  found  in  MILL  A skill  centers  aim 
Job  Corps  camps.  Continuing  education  and  retraining  have  always  been  a 
fundamental  concept  in  vocational  education.  One  half  0f  the  total  vocational 
education  enrollment  is  in  post  secondary  and  adult  programs.  On-the-joh  s.ull 
training, Combined  with  basic  education  and  related  cWoom  instruction  came 
into  the  school  curriculum  with  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  1 191<.  _ _ . 

In  the  decades  following  the  passage  of  Smith-Hughes, 
educatior  was  plagued,  particularly  in  the  largest  cities,  with  wo-fully  ina 
quate  funding  and  the  hostility  of  the  academic,  and  general  education  establish- 
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meats  which  controlled  educational  systems  and  institutions.  More  often  than 
not,  the  vocational  program  has  been  treated  as  the  unwanted  tenant — isolated, 
tracked,  and  depreciated.  These  attitudes  are  changing,  but  our  educational 
system  still  tends  to  reward  the  college  bound  and  the  baccalaureate  degree 
seeker.  We  suffer  from  snobbishness  and  elitism. 

We  fail  to  get  80  percent  of  our  school’s  product  through .four  years  or 
college;  we  fail  to  get  half  into  college  at  all;  we  fail  to^prtWlde  one  fourth 
of  our  high  school  students  with  either  an  educational  alternative  or  a job,  send- 
ing nearly  one  million  high  school  graduates  into  the  labor  market  each  year 
without  a marketable  skill.  Our  drop-out  rate  climbs.  In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  education  is  the  only  system  I know  of  which  blames  its 
product  for  its  failure  rather  than  blaming  the  system.  I suggest  to  you  that 
every  enrol  lee  in  a remedial  manpower  training  program  represents  a failure 
of  our  public  education  system. 

Now  what,  you  may  ask,  does  my  recitation  on  vocational  education  have  to 
do  with  the  pending  Manpower  Legislation?  For  you  to  evaluate  the  recom- 
mendations which  I shall  offer  in  a moment,  I think  it  is  important  for  you  to 
understand  the  perspective  in  which  we  view  manpower  training  programs. 

I believe  that  the  principal  manpower  development  and  training  agencies 
of  our  nation  must  he  the  public  schools.  Our  schools  are  the  only  institutions 
we  have  which  reach  every  citizen.  Unfortunate^,  too  many  educators  will 
gladly  shed  their  responsibility  to  the  non-college  bound  student.  Too  many  will 
gladly  turn  these  students  over  to  a separate  manpower  development  system. 
This  is  the  danger  we  fear — tht  prospect,  well  known  to  European  systems,  of  a 
dual  or  caste  system  of  education — one  for  the  economic  and  intellectual  elite, 
a second,  and  second  class,  system  for  the  less  gifted  and  the  disadvantaged. 

There  is  something  terribly  wrong  with  its  values  when  a society  stigmatizes 
its  craftsmen ; when  our  educators  cannot  instill  in  their  students  a regard  for 
the  dignity  of  work;  when  a refrigerator  technician,  or  a plumber,  can  earn 
$20,000  per  year  and  yet  be  considered  a second-class  citizen,  educationally  and 
socially. 

If  the  education  community  is  to  vigorously  assume  its  responsibilities  to 
the  non-college  bound  student,  which  I believe  it  must  if  our  society  is  to  survive  ; 
if  we  can  agree  that  education  and  manpower  training  are  subject  to  evaluation 
as  a single  system;  and  if  we  can  assume,  and  I take  it  as  a simple  statement 
of  fact,  that  our  schools  are  the  principal  agency  for  job  preparation;  then  1 
think  it  follows  that  our  manpower  training  program  must  be  conducted  iu  a 
way  that  will  encourage  our  schools  to  accept  their  responsibility  in  this  respect 
rather  than  encourage  the  development  of  new  and  separate  institutions,  thus, 
reinforcing  their  inclination  to  abdicate  their  responsibilties.  Anyone  who  looks 
at  the  per-pupil  costs  of  remediation,  and  the  human  waste  of  irrelevant  educa- 
tion. must  know  that  our  society  cannot  economically  afford  a dual  system  of 
education.  It  is  in  this  context  that  I make  the  following  observations  concern- 
ing the  proposed  manpower  legislation. 

in  reviewing  the  current  Manpower  Legislation  proposals,  the  AVA  Board 
of  Directors  has  generally  endorsed  the  provisions  for  upgrading  of  skills  in 
industry  and  tilling  the  resulting  vacancies,  as  well  as  the  concept  of  public 
service*  employment  It  also  applauds  the  quality  incentive  provision  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill.  . 

But  we  are  concerned  that  none  of  the  bills  clearly  places  with  educator.'1  ^the 
responsibility  for  the  educational  component  of  the  manpower  pregram,  ihe 
manpower  program  encomimsses  many  all-important  functions,  not  the  least  of 
which  are  job  development  and  placement,  labor  market  studies,  related  social 
and  health  services,  and  subsistence  allowances.  But  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
central  misison  of  training  people  for  jobs  is  an  educational  one. 

We  are  concerned  when  a chicken  rendering  plant  can  receive  an  MA-5  con- 
tract to  provide  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  without  provision  that  some 
educational  agency  will  be  involved  and  an  educationally  sound  and  competent 
course  of  instruction  assured. 

We  are  concerned  when,  under  JOBS,  a contractor  sets  up  an  auto  vejDair 
course  which  whollv  duplicates  a fully  equipped  skill  center  three  blocks  away 
which  has  one  of  the  best  records  in  the  Nation  for  training  and  placing  in  jobs 
disadvantaged  students.  s 

We  are  concerned  with  the  Manpower  Administration's  emphasis  on  training 
‘•slots*’  rather  than  the  needs  of  people,  its  inability  to  flexibly  respond  to  job 
market  fluctuation,  to  re-cycle  JOBS  alumni  into  institutional  programs  for 
further  training  when  they  are  victims  of  .plant  lay-offs. 
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W\\  are  equally  concerned  if  the  mayors,  governors.,  employment  services  or 
business  and  industry,  exclusively  shall  pass  on  the  sufficient^  of  the  etlnciiiion.il 
component  of  a manpower  program.  We  believe  this  is  the  portion  of  the  program 
for  which  the  educators  must  he  given  tile  responsibility;  and  only  if  they  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  discharge  that  responsibility  should  it  pass  to  others. 

I believe  the  proposed  legislation  needs  to  be  tightened  up  in  this  respect. 

Ir.  should  place  the  responsibility  explicitly  win -re  the  Administration  has  in- 
dicated it  expects  it  to  be  in  any  event.  It  must  make  the  schools  the  ' educators 
of  first,  resort"  in  the  conduct  of  manpower  training. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  decentralize  the  administration  of  Federal  man- 
power funds,  we  should  incorporate  the  educational  values,  standards,  and  ob- 
jectives into  the  law,  rather  than  rely  on  the  guideline  approach  which  niaj 
or  may  not  have  been  adequate  when  the  Federal  Government  administered  the 

program.  , ...  ..  . 

It  is  clear  that  the  primary  issue  among  the  various  bills  pending  in  Congress  is 
the  question  of  where  accountability  and  responsibility  should  lie.  I am  sug- 
gesting that  this  is  also  the  issue  with  respect  to  the  development  of  the  educa- 
tion and  training  component  of  tiie  manpower  program.  . 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  list  some  Oj.  the  elements 
which  we  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  feel  are  either  necessary 
elements  of  a comprehensive  Manpower  program  or  are  possible  suggestions 
worthy  of  consideration  and  discussion. 

1 First  and  foremost,  education  agencies  must  be  the  agency  of  hrst  resort 
for  the  review  and  conduct  of  the  educational  component  of  manpower  programs. 
In  this  connection,  we  must  develop  a working  definition  of  what  the  educations, 
component  is  and,  incorporate  that  definition  into  the  law  so  that  the  two  depart- 
ments and  the  various  state  agencies  will  clearly  understand  it. 

2.  While  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  does  provide  part-time  jobs  for  dis- 
advantaged students,  I believe  no  one  would  dispute  that  it  is  in  no  real  sense  a 
manpower  training  program.  It  is  merely  a subsidy  program,  ine  NYC  c.ui  an 
should  be  transformed  into  a bona  fide  manpower  program  by  transferring  or 
delegating  it  to  HEW  for  ad:  ii  list  rati  on  under  the  work-study  sect  i in  ut  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.  of  1903  as  amended.  Even  the  mos  , cursory  review 
of  our  manpower  policies  shows  the  error  of  funding  the  NYC  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  vocational  education  work-study  authorization. 

I know  that  in  the  recent  past,  officials  of  both  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
Labor  Department  have  agreed  with  these  recommendations.  HEW  has,  to  date, 
i^een  unwilling  to  accept  this  responsibility.  If  anyone  doubts  that  vocational 
educators,  particularly  in  the  large  cities,  are  ready  and  willing  to  accept  greater 
responsibility  for  the  training  of  the  disadvantaged,  here  is  a quick  acid  test. 

3.  Inter-depart  mental  rivalries  have,  in  the  past,  been  responsible  for  much 
of  the  overlapping  and  lack  of  coordination  which  have  characterized  our  man- 
power policies  and  led  tc  the  need  for  new  legislation.  Many  individuals,  in  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch,  have  recommended  o policy  and  coordinat- 
ing inter-departmental  council,  much  like  the  old  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  to  review  and  oversee  the  programs  of  the  respective  Departments. 
Such  an  advisory  or  review  committee  should  he  representative  of  the  operating 
departments  and  agencies  and  the  public,  f hey  should  be  appointed  by  and 
report  to  the  President  In  addition.  I believe  the  President  should  have  a person 
on  his  staff  to  serve  as  the  liaison  between  the  advisory  group  and  all  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  conduct  manpover  development  programs. 

The  American  Vocational  Asscoiation  endorses  the  proposals  to  create  such 
a coordinating  and  policy  making  entity.  Perhaps  a consolidation  of  the  present 
two  national  advi«-'wy  groups  would  b*  a beginning.  The  states,  too,  need  this 
kind  of  “systems”  planning.  Proposed  manpower  review  commissions  should  be 
merged  with  existing  vocational  education  state  advisory  committees.  State 
plana  for  vocational  education  should  be  requested  to  consider  manpower  activi- 
ties. and  vice  versa.  We  are  about  to  have  a proliferation  of  advisory  and  coordi- 
nating mechanisms  at  the  state  and  national  level — all  related  to  manpower  and 
education.  We  are  fast  approaching  the  day  when  we  will  be  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  “coordinating  the  coordinators.’' 

4 We  believe  that  a key  element  of  the  manpower  program  should  be  pro- 
visions for  up-grading  the  skills  of  entry-level  employees  in  industry,  tied  to  the 
filling  of  resulting  vacancies.  b . 

5.  We  believe  that  a program  to  create  new  jobs  in  the  public  sector  and  con- 
sequent training  for  public  service  employment  is  essential. 
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0.  Wo  applaud  the  iiitrodiit.-ti-m  of  language  designed  to  give  incentives  for 
quality  programs.  For  too  long  vi>  have  reviewed  project  proposals  strictly  from 
the  viewpoint  of  compliance  with  the  process  and  procedures  of  contract 
applications. 

7.  We  believe  that  no  single  Department  or  agency  is  the  sole  repository  of 
expertise  in  the  manpower  field.  A case  in  point  is  the  health-related  occupations. 
It  seems  clear  that  in  this  area,  the  agencies  of  HEW  are  better  suited  to  judge 
health  manpower  needs  than  are  the  state  employment  security  otaces.  Section 
202  of  MPT  A must  be  a two-way  street.  IIEW  should  be  able  to  initiate  Man- 
power programs  too. 

S.  Provision  must  be  made  to  strengthen  the  employment  services,  affording 
them  more  resources,  visability  and  support.  In  all  too  many  skilled  occupations, 
the  employment  service  is  considered  by  employers  to  he  the  referral  agency  of 
last  resort. 

9.  Some  consideration  might  be  given  to  structuring  the  manpower  program 
along  the  lines  of  the  GI  Bill,  thus  permitting  trainees  to  “shop*  in  the  educa- 
tional market  for  their  training  opportunities,  subject,  of  course,  to  proper  ac- 
creditation procedures,  and  assuring  the  provision  of  all  related  supporting 
services. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  proliferating  respon- 
sibility, diffusing  our  attention,  and  reinforcing  division — ail  in  the  name  of 
coordination  and  planning.  Our  present  solutions  bear  no  relation  to  problem 
solving  in  any  ‘'systems”  sense  of  the  word. 

We  know  that  vocational  education  and  remedial  training  are  components  of 
the  manpower,  career  education  and  development  ooutinuum  but  we  cannot  de- 
velop programs  and  policies  for  one  without  reference  to  the  other.  We  know  that 
elitism,  snobbishness  and  a monumental  lack  of  adequate,  relevant,  quality, 
career-related  education,  from  pre-school  through  post-secondary  education,  char- 
acterize the  sclio  •;  crisis  in  America  but  we  continue  to  emphasize  only  those 
educational  values  which  reward  those  individuals  involved  in  academic,  liberal 
arts  colleges  and  coliege-bound  pursuits.  We  concentrate  all  others  into  isolated 
programs  for  the  “disadvantaged”  and,  in  effect,  condemn  more  than  half  of 
our  population  to  accond-el ass  status. 

If  we  don’t  find  ways  to  change  our  attitudes  and  values,  to  bring  the  “dis- 
advantaged” and  the  non-academic  mainstream  of  the  population  into  the  main- 
stream of  our  education  institutions,  and  to  make  our  public  educational 
commitment  truly  a commitment  to  the  needs  of  all.  then  the  manpower  remedia- 
tion cycle  wid  expand  beyond  our  economic  means,  and  today’s  college  campus 
cries  for  relevancy  and  change  will  be  but  a small  footnote  to  the  inevitable 
general  protest  to  the  great  majority  who  constitute  today’s  “educationally 
forgotten  Americans.” 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  may  proceed,  sir. 

Mr.  Burkett.  With  me  today  is  the  general  counsel,  of  the  American 
Vocational  Association,  Mr.  Micah  Naftalin.  1 am  sure  there  may  be 
questions  he  can  help  answer. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  people,  the  American  Vocational 
Association  has  supported  manpower  legislation  in  large  measure. 

We  recognize  as  a professional  group  of  vocational  educators  that 
there  are  many  people  who  have  fallen  through  the  cracks  of  our 
school  system.  They  need  education  and  training,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion can  render  a great  service  to  them. 

The  association  supported  the  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1962.  I 
have  been  serving  on  the  National  Manpower  Advisory  Council  which 
was  appointed  by  former  President  Johnson,  and  have  been  reap- 
pointed under  the  present  administration. 

I also  serve  on  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. I am  the  only  one  in  this  Nation  who  serves  on  both,  primarily 
because  of  my  concern  for  the  ongoing  vocational  education  program 
and  the  manpower  program. 
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I am  here  today  as  a friend  of  the  manpower  program.  Howe\cr,  I 
feel  there  are  some  things  you  as  a committee  should  be  alerted  to,  and 
1 would  like,  to  make  some  suggestions  or  alternatives  for  your 

C°I  would  like  to  leave  thi-.  thought  with  you,  that  vocational  educa- 
tion and  manpower  training  are  interchangeable  terms.  ie\  aie  -"o 
sides  of  the  same  coin.  The  objectives  of  manpower  are  well  stated  in 

the  1963  act  and  also  as  amended  in  1968. 

I would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Department  »t  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  the  Federal  agency  that  has  most  of  the  manpower 
programs  today.  Up  to  90  percent  of  ail  the  manpower  programs  are 
in  this  Department.  The  Manpower  Development  Training  Act  is 
really  under  a separate  agency  that  lias  not  dealt  to  a great  extent  m 

education  and  training  over  the  years.  _ , 

We  are  concerned  as  a profession  of  educators  that  the  clangei  or  a 
dual  system  lurks  in  the  background.  This  could  occur  if  one  system 
deals  with  the  dropout  and  another  with  the  college  bound. 

Some  people  will  argue  that  a dual  system  is  desirable,  and  I con- 
tend that  unless  we  can  force  the  present  educational  system  to  respond 

to  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  this  vs  likely  to  occur.  ^ 

The  vocational  program  should  be  serving  over  80  percent  ot  rue 
pcoule  who  are  coming  through  our  educational  system.  At  the  present 
time,  it  serves  only  25  percent.  Some  people  ask  why  isn  t the  school 

responding  to  it  ? „ ,TT  , , , . , „ 

I think  it  is  very  simple— lack  of  money.  We  have  never  had  the 

resources  to  do  the  job.  . j 

In  1962,  the  panel  of  consultants  appointed  by  President  Kennedy 
recommended  that  wo  have  $400  million  in  Federal  money.  In  19.0, 
we  got  $378  million.  We  are  10  years  behind  the  times  in  the  amount 
of  money  we  are  putting  into  our  programs.  , 

Of  course,  another  problem  is  the  lack  of  commitment  on  the  paru 
of  general  education  to  the  needs  of  all  people. 

We  .ire  very  much  concerned  about  the  manpower  program,  because 
a,  lot  of  people  have  been  slotted  in  jobs,  instead  of  educated  for  a life- 
time career.  Actually  the  program  has  been  buying  jobs  for  people. 

It  is  important  that  people  have  jobs,  but  I am  concerned  when  they 
clonk  have  upward  mobility. 

I would  like  to  give  you  my  recommendatrons  which  appear  on  page 

7 of  my  prepared  testimony.  . . „ 

First  and  foremost,  educational  agencies  must  be  the  agency  of  nrst 
resort  for  the  review  and  conduct  of  the  educational  component  of 


manpower  programs.  . , ,,  , 

Only  if  the  education  community  fails  to  respond  should  we  turn 

to  other  agencies.  . , . , 

X i’ccootlizg  there  sire  communities  tlmt  rni^jht  not  accept  their  re~ 
sponsibilities  but  many  school  systems  are  willing  to  accept  a responsi- 
bility if  there  is  funding  available.  „ ..  n . 

A*  second  recommendation  is  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  to 
become  an  educational  support  program.  The  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  is  not  really  a manpower  program.  It  is  primarily  a support 
proo-ram,  and  if  it  were  funded  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
and° Amendments  of  1963  and  1968,  it  could  become  a better  educa- 
tional incen'ive. 
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So  I would  recommend  that  the  Neighborhood  1 outh  C orps  he  jnit 
under  the  work-study  section  of  the  Vocational  Education  - amend- 
ments Of  1968.  , . . . , . 

Because  of  past  interdepartmental  rivalries  m the  admimstiati 
of  the  manpower  programs,  I recommend  that  Congress  take  another 
path  for  adm  mistering  this  program  at  the  F ederal  level. 

I speak  with  some  knowledge  and  experience  on  how  this  could  oe. 

^G^back^nto  history— 1917— where  the  old  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education  was  established  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  all 
the  agencies.  They  administered  the  program,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion had  a much  better  opportunity  to  perform  its  responsibilities. 

I recommend  that  you  give  strong  consideration  to  re-establislnng 
the  old  Federal  Board,  and  placing  a liaison  in  the  mite  Blouse  be- 
tween this  Board  and  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Then  the 
President  could  easily  be  aware  of  prevailing  conditions  and  needs 

in  vocational  education.  . . * 

The  manpower  program  must  also  provide  for  the  upgrading  o. 
skills  for  those  workers  at  the  entry  level  of  industrial  employment. 
To  date  most  of  the  programs  in  manpower  have  only  taught  entry- 
level  employment  skills.  The  low-skilled  employee  must  constantly 
be  up-graded  to  allow  new  workers  to  fill  his  old  slot.  To  accomplish 
this,  considerable  expenditure  and  effort  will  be  necessary. 

We  believe  that  jobs  should  be  created  in  the  public  sector,  and  that 
training  should  be  sot  up  for  public  service  employment  as  proposed 

in  the  O’Hara  bill.  . . , , 

We  applaud  the  introduction  of  language  designed  to  give  incen- 
tives for  quality  programs.  We  have  too  long  reviewed  project  pro- 
posals without  any  consideration  to  the  real  quality  of  the  program 
and  whether  or  not  it  had  upward  mobility. 

We  believe  that  no  single  agency  or  department  is  the  sole  reposi- 
tory of  the  expertise  in  the  whole  nanpower  field.  A case  in  point  is 

the  health-related  occupations.  , ,, 

It  seems  clear  that  in  this  area  agencies  of  HEW  are  hotter  suited 
to  judge  health  manpower  programs  than  the  State  employment  or 
security  offices* 

We  believe  employment  services  must  be  provided  more  resources. 
In  too  many  skill  occupations,  the  employment  service  is  considered 

t°Wetlcoui§e  instate1  The1  World  War  II  GI  bill,  where  the  disadvan- 
taged  person  was  given  living  costs  and,  after  counseling,  a c n 

enie  wentathroush  Sf  experience  of  this  bill,  and  although  there  was 
some  misuse,  I feel  it  offers  the  best  solution  for  assuring  the  student 
of”  quality  program  without  locking  liim  in.  This  is  because  it  gives 
him  some  choice  in  his  occupational  training  and  an  opportunity  to 

m Iif  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  proliferai- 
ing  responsibility,  diffusing  our  attention,  and  remforemg  division 
all  in  the  name  of  coordination  and  planning  Our  present  solutions 
bear  no  relation  to  problem  solving  in  any  “systems”  sense  of  the 


word. 
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timium  but  we  cannot,  develop  programs  and  policies  for  one  without 

reference  to  the  other.  , , 

v.litLm  <kuohhishness  and  a monumental  lack  or  adequate,  relevant 


If  we  don’t  find  ways  to  change  our  atnrncies  ami  yames  iu 
the  “disadvantaged"  and  nonacademic  population  into  the  mam- 

..  -i  i » 1 • J*  J J.  ’ 2]  i-  ^ .»n1rn  non  TM1  1^  lm  Drill- 


Americans.” 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Danikls.  Mr.  Burkett,  I want  to  thank  you  for  a very  line 
statement. 

Mr.  Quie,  do  you  have  questions? 

Mr.  Qttie.  Thank  yon.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I want  to  commend  you  on  your  excellent  statement.,  air.  Burlcett, 
especially  your  suggestion  that  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  funds 
be  put  over  in  the  vocational  education  work  study  program. 

I think  it  would  be  operating  much  better  if  we  would  permit  it  to 
be  used  by  educators  rather  than  to  be  used  as  a manpower  program 
which . as  vou  indicate,  it  is  not. 

Let  me  ask  you,  since  we  have  such  a short  time,  for  your  views  on 
thi>  question  of  the  dual  school  system.  One  of  the  previous  witnesses 
indicated  he  would  prefer  having  us  not  pass  manpower  legislation 
until  such  time  as  we  worked  out.  an  equality  of  position,  you  might 
say,  with  educators  so  that  they  could  compete  with  the  manpower 
people. 

What  is  your  feeling  on  that  matter?  Do  you  think  that  the  chances 
of  a dual  school  system  are  so  much  greater  under  this  legislation  than 
is  the  case  presently  that  we  ought  to  withhold  any  action  until  we 
strengthen  the  hand  of  education  ? 

Mr.  Burkett.  Congressman  Quie,  it  is  my  feeling  that  we  have 
made,  so  much  progress  since  this  Congress  enacted  the  law  in  1963 
and  the  1968  amendments,  that  this  committee  ought  to  be  aware  of 
what  is  being  done.  I don’t  know  to  what  extent  you  have  gone  into 
the  field  to  see  programs.  I know  the  urgency  of  getting  some  legis- 
lation enacted,  but.  if  you  would  look  at  some  actual  programs  in 
operation,  you  will  find  that  our  present  system  is  moving  in  that 
direction,' and  we  ought  to  try  to  utilize  it  and  make  the  public  schools 
responsive. 

I want  to  commend  you  for  the  1963  act  and  the  1968  amendments. 
I would  hope  that  this  committee  would  look  at  some  of  these  pro- 
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grams  to  see  if  they  can't  be  strengthened  without  establishing  a dual 

system  of  education.  . , . 

‘ Mr.  Quie.  I don’t  want  to  set  up  a dual  system  of  education  1 mint 
to  do  wliat  we  can  to  prevent  that.  Do  you  think  we  can  oiler  the 
amendments  and  develop  this  legislation  in  such  a wa)  so  . la  we 
would  reduce  substantially  the  possibilities  of  a dual  education 

system?  , ,, 

Mi‘.  Burkett.  Yes,  if  you  make  the  educators  responsible  tor  the 

educational  component  of  this  manpower  bill.  » 

Mr.  Quin.  Do  you  support  the  change  so  that  the  Department  or 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  have  equal  voice  in  the  confer- 
ence of  the  manpower  programs  as  the  Department  of  Labor  • 

Mr.  Burkett.  If  you  are  referring  back  to  my  testimony,  1 reel 
that  it  possibly  cannot  be  done  so  that  they  have  equal  voice,  because 
somebody  has  to  be  given  a responsibility,  but  I would  urge  you  to 
<nve  due  consideration  to  the  establishment  of  tne  same  concept  that 
was  established  in  1917  for  the  Vocational  Education  Act  at  that  time, 
the  Federal  Board  for  V ocational  Education. 

It  could  be  termed  the  Federal  Board  for  Manpower  and  Education. 
Mr.  Quie.  Just  as  on  the  State  level  you  suggest  that  the  Voca- 
tional Advisory  Council  and  the  Manpower  Committee  be  the  same. 


Mr.  Burkett.  Yes. 

I would  also  like  to  bring  out  that  under  the  1968  amendments  the 
State  and  local  communities  are  required  to  do  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  vocational  education.  In  doing  so,  they  must  plan  the  man- 
power needs.  To  have  the  planning  agency  at  the  State  level  or  the 
local  level  plan  both  a manpower  and  vocational  program  is  to  dupli- 
cate the  effort.  At  the  State  and  local  level  the  same  advisory  commit- 
tees and  planning  committees  ought  to  work  together.  _ 

Otherwise,  there  is  going  to  be  duplication,  as  there  is  in  the  man- 
power programs  of  today.  , . , T i 

Mr.  Quie.  I think  it  is  an  excellent  recommendation,  and  I hope 
the  committee  will  be  cognizant  of  that  when  we  mark  up  the  bill.  I 
think  you  are  right  that  this  is  a move  we  ought  to  make. 

On  vour  suggestion  No.  9,  where  you  recommend  structuring  the 
manpower  program  after  the  GI  bill  so  they  could  shop  in  the  educa- 
tional market.  Are  you  talking  about  the  post  secondary  level  only , 


or  is  it  broader?  . , _ , , « 

Mr.  Burkett.  Any  disadvantaged  person  who  has  need  tor  a pro- 
gram  can  go  to  secondary  schools,  and  those  schools  do  have  adult 


programs. 

Most  of  them  do.  I might  point  out 

Mr.  Quie.  You  are  talking  about  only  adult  programs  . 

Mr.  Burkett.  Any  time  a disadvantaged  person  is  identified  as  out 
of  school,  out  of  work,  unemployed  or  underemployed. 

Mr.  Quie.  Whether  they  are  16  or  18? 

Mr.  Burkett.  It  does  not  matter.  I would  point  out  that  half  the 
enrollments  in  vocational  education  today  are  adults  and  out  of  school 
youth.  Most  people  think  of  vocational  education  as  something  in  a 
secondary  school.  Less  than  half  of  the  people  in  vocational  education 
are  in  secondary  schools. 
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Mr.  Quirc.  Let  me  also  ask  you  a question  on  vocational  agriculture, 
on  identity  of  the  programs  in  vocational  education.  What  is  yout 
feeling  on’that?  You  know  we  will  never  go  back  to  earmarking  tunas 
and  iMon’t  think  any  of  the  groups  within  vocational  education  are 
requesting  earmarking.  Vocational  Agriculture  is  the  strongest,  voice 
calling  for  retention  of  that  identity.  What  is  your  feeling  m that 

matter?  . _ . 

Mr.  Btjkkett.  You  don’t  teach  vocational  education,  lou  teach  a 
subject.  So  there  needs  to  be  leadership  and  curriculum  development 
in  every  field  in  vocational  education. 

There  needs  to  be  leadership  in  health  services,  m all  01  the  trade 
and  technical  areas,  in  home  economics,  so  you  need  people  with  com- 
petency to  provide  the  leadership  in  those  fields. 

You  don’t  just  teach  vocational  education,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
change  agriculture  to  meet  the  agricultural  needs,  we  have  to  have 
some  competency  and  leadership  to  provide  that  kind  of  change. 

I say  this  because  I have  seen  people  who  claim  they  were  vocational 
educators  and  could  not  teach  anything.  You  have  to  be  able  to  teach 
agriculture  or  a trade  or  any  other  occupational  area. 

Mr.  Qtjie.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  You  very  kindly. 

Our  next  witness  is  from  the  New  Jersey  section  of  the  American 
Vocational  Association,  Mr.  Donald  C.  Springle  and  Mr.  John  G. 
Neal  on. 


STATEMENT  0E  DONALD  C.  SPRINGLE,  PRESIDENT,  NEW  JERSEY 
SECTION,  AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Daniels.  Without  objection,  gentlemen,  if  you  wish  to  sum- 
marize, your  statements  will  be  incorporated  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Donald  C.  Springle,  President,  New  Jersey  Section  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I am  Donald  C.  Springle,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Section  of  the  American  Vocational  Association.  I also 
serve  as  President  of  the  Council  of  Local  Administrators  for  County  Vocational 
Schools  in  New  Jersey  and  am  employed  as  the  Superintendent  of  the  Camden 
County  Vocational  and  Technical  Schools.  . 

It  is  indeed  my  privilege  to  appear  before  you  today  and  to  bring  the  following 

message  to  you.  . _ , , , ^ . 

The  New  Jersey  Section  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  and  the  County 
Vocational  Schools  in  New  Jersey  support  the  need  for  manpower  legislation 
that  will  provide  remedial  vocational  training.  The  need  for  this  remedial  educa- 
tion results  from  the  failure  of  the  secondary  schools  to  provide  the  type  of  broad 
base  education  needed  bv  the  citizenry  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  nation. 
We  agree  with  and  support  the  need  for  this  type  education  but  are  quite  con- 
cerned about  the  system  under  which  this  legislation  will  provide  this  much 
needed  service. 

The  sohool  system  rliat  I represent,  the  Camden  County  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Schools  provides  vocational  education  of  less  than  high  school  level  as  well 
as  high  school  level.  It  also  provides  one  and  two  year  post-high  school  programs, 
apprentice  training,  vocational  education  for  adults,  and  an  M.D.T.A. 
for  the  unemployed  and  disadvantaged.  Our  school  system  originated  in  192S  and 
has  been  serving  the  needs  of  Camden  County  residents  for  over  forty  years. 

We  have  .lust  recently  opened  a new  nine  million  dollar  facility  to  suppleinent 
the  existing  school  at  Pennsauken  as  well  as  the  M.D.T.A.  Center  in  the  City 
of  Camden. 
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Mr  reason  for  mentioning  this  is  to  indicate  to  you  the  ®fn,^ 

“?i^  s srsff i^^Scis^n^&n  l p,w 

school  districts  had  little  or  no  interest  in  the  the 

tn  f0  colie tre  Over  the  years  we  have  been  able  to  sei\e  less  tuan 
hi'-li  school  youth  in  the  County,  while  statistics  prove  that  pei-liaps  .,0/j 
vonth  did  not  ,ro  to  college  and  graduate.  This  lias  been  ft  shameful  situation  m 
existed  and  without  question,  has  resulted  in  the  need  for  much  » the 
Medial  training  now  provided  by  our  M.D.T.A.  programs,  which  is  completely 

£°dMay '/Sntmlt  to  the  members  of  this  Committee  that  tiw 

been  able  to  reach  more  than  3%  of  the  people  in  Camden  oonnt.  . ■ , , 

, „r  L„r  p n lack  of  knowledge  or  a lack  of  desire,  it  has  been  due  solely 
to  a lack  of  funds  for  facilities,  supplies,  equipment  and  teaching  staff  to  provide 
tie Education deeded  by  this  group.  We  in  vocational  education  are  committed 
t-o  corvine  the  needs  of  all  citizens,  not  just  the  college  bound.  „ 

Ac  a result  of  this  lack  of  support  for  vocational  education  over  the  year. w 
are^  now  reapin'*  the  bitter  harvest  necessitating  provision  for  remedial  voca- 
tkfna"  Education  required  by  the  under-employed  and  the  unemployed;  people 
“ ha v"/ since  been  forgotten  by  the  main  stream  of  education  in  the 

U In^ordefto  make  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  cost  of  preventive  vocational 
education,  in  other  words  our  on-going  vocational  programs  as  well  as  remedia  , 

"Yt'ff KKf in  remedial  ~ 

portation  and^livin^expeMe^^he^^fof  etacatir^a.1  student  f or^ne 
on-going1  program  of  preventive  education  is  costing  approximately  .$31.00  per 

week  and  does  not  require  stipends  for  living  expenses.  , , 

Mnv  T reneat  that  these  are  actual  figures  from  a system  that  has  been  in 
operation  stneif  1028  and  obviously  has  had  some  experience  at  vocational  edu- 
cation Thf  colt  of  remedial  education  is  better  than  twice  the  cost  ot  preventive 
education  And  this,  may  I emphasize,  is  for  the  educational  phase  only. 

^In  this ’matter,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as  I am  sure  there  IS 
vrmr-s  * at  this  time  we  need  to  encourage  the  continuation  of  both  the  remedial 
EStte  owiSpW^But  the  nfed  is  for  an  adequate  total  Wamof 
vocational  education  which  obviously  includes  the  present  on-going  pro&^  . * * *; 

tote! ^^gram  concept  will  eventually  reduce  the  need  for  remedial  vocational 
education.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  increase  of  on-going,  preventive  programs, 
anri  not  bv  a disuroDortionate  increase  in  remedial  programs. 

nfr  concern  must  be  for  quality  education  and  not  just  quantity  education 
For  too  long  the  educational  system  in  the  United  States  has  concerned  1 se 
with  I numbers  eame,  stating  that  it  is  providing 

bers  of  people  while  completely  overlooking  the  quality  of  that  educatioi  . I 
we  address  ourselves  to  quality  education  and  not  quantity.  I think  much  c 
^ aPPftmolished  in  both  preventive  and  remedial  vocational  education 

ProS Xnplwer  legislation,  in  effect,  by-passes  existing  institutions  such 
as  Cone?llprelLt,  which  can  do  a job,  has  the  knowhow  but  unfortimately 

lacks  the  funds.  The  proposed  legislation  may  very  well  wltt,  remK‘  but 
whirh  would  create  a new  level  of  education  involving  itself  with  remedial,  but 
not  part  of  the  total  educational  system.  This,  in .my _ opinion,  w'°uld  b e.  veiy 
dangerous  and  could  create  tremendous  harm  to  the  educational  system  of  the 

UAtsevoutknoSw,  there  has  been  a break  between  general  educators  and  vocational 
educators  for  years.  This  has  been  evidenced  by  the  need  for  remedial  education 
It  the  present  time.  By  creating  a third  level  of  education,  remedial  vocational 
education  we  will  be  broadening  this  break  between  general  and  vocationa 
education!  There  will  be  additional  competition  over  funds  for  either  remedial 
Yopat-ional  or  on-going  vocational  programs.  . , , ...  .. 

Tbe  Department  of  Labor,  traditionally,  is  not  educationally  oriented, .while the 
Department  of  HEW  is.  The  educational  expertise  found  in  HEW  and  in  voca- 
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Vional  od  neat  ion  should  be;  given  tlio  opportunity  to  provide  not  only  the  on-going 
luit  tlio  remedial  programs  that  are  needed  in  the  present  society.  A dual  system 
of  vocational  education  would  encourage  drop-outs.  An  example  of  tins  has  oc- 
curred at  our  present  M.D.T.A.  Center  where  students  have,  dropped  out  ot  on- 
going programs  in  order  to  enroll  in  the  M.IVf.A.  program  for  the  stipends 
provided  them.  Frequently  these  drop-outs  do  not  need  the  money  to  meet  liv- 
ing expenses.  More  problems  are  created  in  this  fashion. 

jn  many  cases,  if  this  were  an  integrated  program,  the  individual  could  be  kept 
within  the,  on-going  program  at  less  expense,  as  indicated  before  at  less  than 
half  the  expense— and  still,  if  necoessary,  be  provided  the  financial  rewards 
By  establishing  a new  svstem  of  remedial  programs,  we  would  he  duplicating 
facilities,  equipment  and  staffing  that  already  exist  but  only  need  to  be  expanded. 

Examples  of  this  exist  in  our  own  County  where  other  organizations  have 
attempted  to  establish  training  programs  in  direct  competition  with  our  M.D.l.A. 
program  and  our  existing  schools.  This,  to  me,  is  a waste  of  money  both  m 
equipment,  staffing  and  supplies,  lot  alone  the  talent  that  is  needed  to  run 
these.  Sooner  or  later  we  will  run  out  of  the  talent  than  is  required  to  operate 
functioning,  on-going  vocational  programs.  By  continually  watering  down  these 
programs  and  spreading  them  out  we  are  weakening  the  effect  that  those  few 
strong  lenders  of  vocational  education  have. 

Current  manpower  legislation  would  virtually  absolve  public  education  of  re- 
sponsibility for  tlie  non-college  bound  youth  and  in  my  opinion  foster  the  de/el- 
opme.nt  of  ;l  dual  school  system,  separated  by  abstract  verbal  skills.  This  could 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a social  stratification  system  that  might  only  com- 
pound the  racial  strife  that  exists  today  as  well  as  encourage  further  stratifi- 
cation of  our  public  oduCiation.nl  system.  I hope  that  we  are  not  attempting  to 
duplicate  some  of  the  educational  systems  of  Europe  whereby  an  individual  is 
completely  segregated  from  society  in  a dual  system  that  is  not  part  of  a total 
school  system  providing  the  educational  needs  for  the,  total  individual. 

The  solution  to  solving  the  manpower  needs  in  the  United  States  is  not  through 
an  amputation  of  a segment  of  vocational  education  from  the  main  body  of 
public  education.  This  amputation,  in  my  opinion  could  serve  little  or  no  good. 
It  would  build  another  regime  or  another  hierarchy  which  would  be  going  to 
the  public  trough  for  funding  to  provide  what  can  already  be  provided  in  a total 
system  of  vocational  education  that  would  be  integrated  within  the  public  school 

system.  ... 

May  I,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  to  you,  the  members  of  this  Committee, 
that  you  give  very  careful  consideration  to  the  integration,  not  the  segregation, 
of  a manpower  program  with  vocational  education  as  part  of  a total  program  of 
education  for  the  individual  that  would  include  remedial  vocational  education, 
preventive  vocational  education  as  well  as  other  phases  of  education  needed  for 
the  total  growth  of  the  individual.  I sincerely  hope  that  the  members  of  this 
Committee  will  strive  for  an  integrated  program  ar.d  not  a segregated  program. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  giving  mo  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yon  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Sphingef..  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I may,  I would  like  to  explain  the 
school  system  I represent  because  the  questions  your  committee  has 
asked  this  morning  are  rather  important,  X think.  Mv  position  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Camden  County  Vocational  and  Technical  Schools.  Our 
schools  are  less  than  secondary  level,  secondary  level,  post-secondary 
level,  adult  education,  apprentice  training,  and  the  manpower  train- 
ing program  using  entirely  Federal  funding  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

We  have  a'system  that  I think  is  meeting  the  needs  of  all  people  who 
require,  vocational  education  with  the  one  exception  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  this  is  the  area  we  are  working  on. 

This  is  a system  that  I believe  is  working  and  yet  I suppose  I sound 
as  if  I am  talking  from  both  sides  of  my  mouth. 

The  thing  I am  talking  about  in  the  proposed  legislation  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  creating  a system  between  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
HEW. 
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Yet  I do  represent  a.  system  that  could  be  considered  a dual  system 

in  education.  . 

I believe  our  system  works,  it-  is  the  second  largest  system  in  the 
State  of  ISTew  Jersey.  It  works  for  a number  of  reasons.  No.  1,  we  have 
a separate  board  of  education  whose  only  concern  is  with  vocational 
training,  and  we  have  an  administration  represented  by  myself  at  tins 
time  along  with  other  administrators  whose  prime  concern  is  voca- 
tional or  occupational  education. 

I graduated  from  a vocational  course  in  high  school,  and  by  total 
teaching  experience  was  in  a so-called  comprehensive  high  school.  This 
system  did  not  seem  to  work  as  mixed  in  with  general  education. 

Members  of  your  committee  this  morning  have  indicated  that  edu- 
cation has  failed  in  providing  the  necessary  training  and  education 
needed  for  the  unemployed,  than  and  that  we  have  a pool  that  is  con- 
stantly filling  whde  we  are  attempting  to  pump  it  out. 

I think  the  reason  for  this  has  been  a failure  on  the  paid  of  the  edu- 
cation system  in  the  United  States,  particularly  at  the  secondary  level, 
to  provide  the  occupational  and  vocational  education  that  is  needed. 

I think  that  failure  will  continue  to  exist  because  the  average  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  the  comprehensive  district  has  pressure  upon 
him  constantly  to  constantly  meet  the  demands  and  needs  of  the 
college-oriented  student,  since  he  is  not  among  the  disadvantaged  and 
comes  from  a family  that  is  both  financially  better  off,  and  more  vocal 
in  the  operation  of  the  community. 

So  what  I am  suggesting  to  you  is  that  your  manpower  legislation, 
which  you  are  proposing',  can  and  will  work  and  that  we  need  to  provide 
uot  only  remedial  education,,  but  preventive  vocational  education,  and 
I would  hope  they  would  be  one  and  the  same,  and  that  they  would 
be  combined  together  in  a total  program,  a total  systems  approach  to 
providing  vocational  education. 

I believe  that  this  can  best  be  done  by^  creating  boards  of  education 
whose  primary  concern  is  that  of  vocational  occupational  education, 
and  that  we  find,  develop  and  train  administrators  who  have  t/nis  as 

their  main  concern.  . , 

I will  try  to  summarize  briefly  because  I know  your  time  is  limited. 
I would  like  to  end  at  this  time,  and  allow  any  questions. 

Mr.  Dakxels.  Mr.  Nealon,  do  you  desire  to  supplement  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Springle? 

STATEMENT  OE  JOHN  G.  NEALON,  CHAIRMAN  OE  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE,  NEW  JERSEY  SECTION,  AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Nealox.  Very  briefly,  sir.  I had  mentioned  in  my  prepared 
statement  regarding  the  omnibus  post-secondary  educational  bill, 
title  VI. 

The  Department  of  Education  and  Manpower.  I think  someone 
was  thinking  in  the  right  direction  there,  and  I know  now  who  the 
someone  is  and  I applaud  Congressman  Quie  for  going  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

I can  mention  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

Since  the  preponderance  of  our  educational  establishment  the  peo- 
ple in  it,  are  not  going  to  go  through  a baccalaureate  program,  I would 
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like  to  nee  such  a department  with  a secretary  who  is  preeminently  in 
that  field.  I,  too,  consider  that  the  failure  of  secondary  education  is 
the  reason  why  we  have  to  have  a manpower  program  in  the  first 
place,  and  that  the  sole  objective  of  a good  manpower  program  is  its 
own  liquidation. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  op  John  0.  Neai.on,  Chairman,  the  Legislative  Committee, 
N.J.  Section  of  the  American  Vocational  Association 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I am  John  G.  Nealon,  Visiting 
Industrial  Professor,  Department  of  Vocational-Technical  Education,  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Education,  Rutgers  University  I am  oil  leave-of-absence  from 
Lockheed  Electronics  Company,  a subsidiary  of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion, where  I am  Senior  Manufacturing  Research  Engineer. 

It  is  in  my  capacity  as  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Section  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  that  I appear  here  today  and 
I wish  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  testifying  on  the  comprehensive  man- 
power legislation.  . ^ A 

I wish  to  state  at  the  outset  that  vocational  education  in  New  Jersey  supports 
manpower  programs.  And  indeed,  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  vocational  education 
that  the  manpower  program?  have  traditionally  drawn  their  professional  starting. 
But  once  having  stated  our  support,  I think  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the 
raison  detr for  manpower  programs  in  the  first  place. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Mr  Chairman,  we  must  face  boldly  the  proposition  that  the  secondary  educa- 
tional system  of  the  country,  and  the  generalist  educators  responsible  tor  it,  are 
failing  an  unacceptably  large  percentage  of  high  school  age  children.  The  sta- 
tistics which  lead  me  to  this  conclusion  are  frighteningly  evident.  Aside  from  the 
small  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  in  either  area 
vocational  school  or  comprehensive  high  schools,  the  vast  majority  of  our  youth 
are  being  educated  in  a system  which  presumes  that  they  are  all  going  to  college. 
But  in  reality,  Mr.  Chairman,  only  IS  to  20%  of  all  of  the  children  in  our  nigh 
schools  at  this  moment  will  achieve  a baccalaureate  degree.  By  far,  a much 
larger  'nercentage  are  being  educated  to  do  nothing.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that 
a high  dropout  rare  is  endemic  to  oar  secondary  school  system,  particularly  in 
those  socio-economic  groups  who  feel  alienated  from  society  and  in  which  the 
work-ethic  is  not  necessarily  considered  a positive  social  attribute.  The  content 
of  present  secondary  curriculums  are  clearly  seen  by  many  students  to  be  irrele- 
vant to  their  preparation  for  a respectable  position  in  the  world  of  work. 

The  argument  advanced  by  many  generalists — that  we  should  be  seeking  ways 
of  improving  our  secondary  schoc  1 curri culiims  in  order  to  graduate  a higher 
percentage  of  academically  oriented  students — is  specious.  For  it  is  the  very 
nature  of  the  American  college  and  university  system  that  it  provide  the  pro- 
fessional leadership  needed  to  staff  business  and  industry,  and  the  governmental 
and  academic  institutions.  Thus,  while  everyone  should  have  access  to  higher 
education  if  his  abilities  and  proclivities  warrant,  realistically  there  is  only  a 
limited  demand  for  college  graduates  in  the  job  market,  Yet  the  technological 
growth  of  our  nation  demands  an  increasing  level  of  skill  and  training  to  func- 
tion in  the  service,  trades  and  para-professional  areas.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  our 
Fresident  in  his  recant  message  on  education,  “American  education  is  in  urgent 
need  of  reform.” 

HISTORICAL  REASONS  FOR  THE  MLEMMA 

In  the  last  century,  the  presumption  of  an  academic  or  high  school  education 
was  the  preparation  of  a student  for  college  When,  around  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  the  nation  shifted  from  an  agricultural  to  a predominately  industrial 
economy,  an  eighth  grade  education  was  quite  satisfactory  for  the  majority  or 
jobs  available,  and  it  was  not  until  World  War  II  that  the  average  job  required 
a high  school  diploma.  However,  the  high  school,  then  as  now,  continues  to 
think  of  itself  as  a preparation  for  college,  and  the  egalitarian  generalists 
who  control  the  system,  and  are  the  products  of  it,  maintain  to  this  day  that  the 
thrust  of  secondary  education  should  be  so  directed.  The  real  trouble  is  that  the 
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establishment  of  this  country,  those  who  made  use  of  the  high  school  for  that 
purpose — and  that  includes  our  legislative  bodies  -continue  to  tacitly  < B 
with  the  philosophies  advanced  by  these  educators. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  MANPOWER 

We  must  ask  ourselves,  what  are  we  really  trying  to  accomplish  with  the  man- 
power program.  For  if  we  are  honest,  wo  must  admit  that  the  proposed  legi-shi 
t'on  is  intended  to  be  remedial  in  nature.  It  is  designed  to  ameliorate  the 
deticiencies  of  secondary  education,  and  to  address  itself  to  the  economic 
viability  of  those  whom  education  has  failed.  We  mast  never  forget,  . r.  C an 
man.  that  the  primary  goal  of  a manpower  program  should  be  its  own  dissolution 
and  to  accomplish  this,  it  if;  incumbent  upon  this  committee  that  it  adopt  an  atti- 
tude that  treats  with  causative  factors  rather  thiv.i  symptomatic.  , 

But  I submit,  that  this  is  impossible  until  the  philosophy  of  secondaiy  educa- 
tion changes  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  Congress  must  now  concern 
itself  with  the  redirection  of  secondary  education  in  order  to  obviate  tne 
need  for  manpower  legislation.  If  we  are  to  serve  the  educationally  disenfran- 
chised, the  structure  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  must  reflect  this  philosophy. 
The  emphasis  of  federal  funding  must  be  upon  vocational  programs  that  encour- 
age the  high  schools  of  the  nation  to  reverse  their  present  course  and  make 
occupational  education  their  dominant  pursuit,  with  academic  programs  relegated 
to  an  appropriate  role  that  reflects  the  statistical  realities. 

A NEW  WAX  OF  THINKING 

When  considering  the  educational  and  manpower  problems  of  the  nation  I 
can  t he.'p  but  resort  to  the  engineering  discipline  that  I have  followed  for  the 
nasu  fifteen  years.  The  technological  evolution  of  complex  scientific  programs 
has  forced  engineers  into  thinking  in  terms  of  what  we  call  a “systems  approach 
to  the  problem,  and  we  have  developed  a new  breed  of  professionals  known  as 
systems  engineers.  These  engineers  approach  a problem  in  systematic  terms 
using  mnlti-dispiinary  techniques.  Unless  the  Congress  adopts  a similar  outlook 
in  considering  the  social  problems  of  the  nation,  I despair  that  a truly  workable 
solution  will  ever  be  anived  at.  The  problem  cannot  be  viewed  from  the  stand- 
poiut  of  manpower  alone.  It  is  inextricably  tied  to  welfare,  element*  ly 
secondary  education,  vocational  education,  and  certainly,  far  more  compre- 
hensive health,  services  than  are  available  today  through  legally  endorsed 

ChIlecenUY  a copy  of  H.It.  1609S  crossed  my  desk,  The  “Omnibus  Postsecondary 
Education  Act  of  1070”,  and  in  reviewing  that  bill.  I saw  that  Title  M— Depart- 
ment. of  Education  and  Manpower— proposed  an  interesting  and  indeed  a rar- 
seeing  approach  to  the  problems  to  which  we  are  addressing  ourselves.  In 
brief  Title  VI  supported  the  proposition  that  the  U.S.  Office  cf  Education  and 
the  Bureau  of  Manpower  should  be  removed  from  their  respective  jurisdictions 
and  combined  into  a new  cabinet-level  department.  While  I don’t  delude  myself 
that  this  is  going  to  become  a legislative  reality  in  the  present  Congress,  no n- 
theless  it  shows  that  someone  is  thinking  along  lines  that  I for  one  applaud. 
Iu  fact,  I would  suggest  that  the  provisions  of  Title  VI  do  not  go  far  enough, 

I would  like  to  see,  recognized  in  legislation,  occupational  education  as  the 
primary  concern  of  the  nation  and  that  the  Secretary  of  such  a department 

would  be  pre-eminent  in  that  field.  . , , 

If  this  legislation  evenutually  becomes  a reality,  it  will  mean  a consiaerable 
reversal  in  the  educational  priorities  of  Congress  as  expressed  over  the  past  few 
vears.  In  the  words  of  the  first  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Education,  Congress  has  allocated  $1.00  for  vocational  education  for 
every  $14.00  that  it  invests  in  higher  education.  Clearly  then,  if  the  need  for 
manpower  legislation  and  manpower  programs  is  to  be  eliminated  we  must 
engender  within  ourselves  a new  way  of  thinking  ot  educational  priorities  and 
no  matter  how  painful,  to  our  preconceived  notions,  we  must  face  the  reality 
that  our  present  secondary  educational  system  no  longer  adequately  serves 
society’s  needs.  Therefore,  we  must  restructure ; keep  what  is  good  and  it  is 
indeeded  good  in  preparing  people  for  an  academic  career— remove  what  is 
irrelevant  and  replace  it  with  programs  designed  to  help  the  average  student 
enter  the  world  of  work. 
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tiik  delivery  system 

Ii*  wo  assume  that  the  manpower  system  is  remedial  in  nature,  and  that  Con- 
gress has  a true  commitment  to  correct  our  secondary  educational  system,  tnen 
we  must  he  concerned  with  cost  effectiveness  of  the  program  and  accountability 
for  its  operation.  Traditionally  the  expertise  in  education  lies  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  not  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 
But  because  our  administrative  structure  is  broken  up  into  fairly  well  delineated 
areas  of  authority,  then  the  responsibility  for  manpower  programs  will  inevitably 
rest  with  the  Department  of  Labor.  I urge  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Committee,  to  consider  well  that  while  the  Department  of  Labor  may 
identify  manpower  requirements  within  various  industries  and  geographic  areas 
it  is  traditionally  unable  t.>  provide  the  expertise  necessary  to  structure  remedial 
programs.  I urge,  therefore,  tb-'t  the  pecligogieal  responsibilities  vested  in  the 
various  state  departments  or  divisions  of  vocational  education  where,  in  the 
main,  such  expertise  exists.  Do  not,  I urge  you,  leave  the  structure  of  such 
programs  to  d illettantes  or  novices  who  are  ill  equipped  for  such  tasks.  The 
real  function  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  both  at  the  Federal  and  state  levels 
should  be  to  identify  problems  areas,  contract  with  the  local  departments  of 
vocational  education  for  their  remedy  and  evaluate  the  results.  But  under  no 
circumstances  should  they  be  permitted,  to  exercise  absolute  authority  in  the 
educational  processes  itself. 

VOCATIONAL  ACT  AND  MANPOWER  LEGISLATION  HAVE  COMMON  PURPOSE 

Try  as  I will,  Mr.  Chairman,  I can  find  no  substantial  area  of  philosophic 
disagreement  between  the  manpower  legislation  contemplated  and  the  Vocational 
Act  of  19G3  with  its  two  subsequent  amendments.  It  is  certainly  the  intent  and 
objective  of  the  Vocational  Act  to  prepare  people  with  the  widest  divergence  of 
abilities  and  interests  for  entry  into  gainful  employment.  Indeed,  under  the  voca- 
tional rubric,  training  is  available  for  the  most  modest  of  encry  level  require- 
ments through  the  paraprofessional  and.  under  terms  of  the  1968  amendment, 
may  even  include  4-year  baccalaureate  programs.  But  lack  of  funding  at  both 
the  Federal  and  state  levels,  combined  with  the  endemic  snobbery  of  the  general- 
ist, who  controls  the  national  educational  structure,  lias  frustrated  vocational 
educators  at  every  turn,  and  resulted  in  Uie  social  malaise  to  which  the  Manpower 
Act  addresses  itself. 

SUMMARY 

To  conclude,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  greatly  concerned  with  the  following 

points:  , _ . 

1.  That  a continuing,  growing  manpower  program  would  tend  to  de-emphasize 
and  supplant  the  already  existing  vocational  school  system,  and  by  continued 
empbasis  upon  manpower,  result  in  a system  which  would  replace  the  already 
excellent  programs  being  carried  on  with  minimal  federal  support. 

2.  That  an  increased  emphasis  upon  programs  of  a remedial  nature  weald 
tend  to  de-emphasize  the  ongoing  vocational  programs  and  widen  even  further 
the  gap  that  exists  between  our  vocational  schools  and  o\  academically  oriented 

high  schools.  „ 

3.  That  educators,  not  career  personnel  from  the  Department  of  Lauor,  would 
be  responsible  for  formulating  manpower  program  cmriculums. 

4.  That  the  legislation  fails  to  provide  guarantees  that  the  administration 
of  such  programs  be  shared  conjointly  by  both  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  with  the  latter  exercising  complete  authority 
over  educational  structure. 

5.  That  the  legislation  may  tend  to  foster  the  development  of  a class  structure 

within  the  labor  force  that  will  ho  totally  dependent  upon  short  term  remedial 
instruction  to  the  detriment  of  a vocational  system  concerned  with  the  total 
educrtional  nereis  of  the  individual.  . 

Fit  ally,  Mr.  rtmiraian,  while  the  proposed  manpower  legislation  offers  a 
remedial  solution,  we  must  not  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that  it  is  a final 
one.  For  only  by  eliminating  the  cause  can  w,:  effect  a truly  permanent  cure. 
And  that  cause  is  tlie  failure  of  our  secondary  educational  system  as  it  presently 
exists.  Only  by  expanding  our  present  vocational  school  system,  by  building 
additional  modern  facilities  in  the  center  of  our  urban  areas,  by  inculcating 
our  p-Tde  with  the  concept  that  all  work  is  dignified,  and  that  stimulating 
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and  rewarding  careers  are  not  necessarily  the  sole  province  of  the  college 
graduate,  can  we  finally  obviate  the  need  for  manpower  legislation. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Springlc,  you  indicated  that  a vocational  educa- 
tion system  is  developing  under  our  manpower  programs,  and  hat 
von  are  profitably  administering  such  a program  in  Camden,  A .J. 

* I-Tow  do  you  feel  that  your  system  is  working  at  the  present  time  { 

Mr.  Suiungle.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  man- 
power phase  of  our  system,  1 believe  it  is  working  very  well,  with  our 
separate  board  and  separate  administration. 

Mr.  Daniei.s.  How  would  you  insure  that  there  will  be  dual  systems 

that  will  arise  under  these  programs? 

Mr.  Spkin'gi.e.  I don't  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  insuic 
that  a dual  system  will  not  arise.  The  point  I am  trying  to  make  is 
that  in  the  operation  of  a manpower  program,  I believe  we  must  inte- 
grate and  not  segregate  the  remedial  portion  with  the  preventive  por- 
tion of  education  in  this  area.  . n P 41 

This  is  my  concern.  I don’t  think  we  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged,  the  minority  groups,  or  those  who  are  undei  employed 
and  those  who  could  move  up  and  create  openings  at  a lower  level 
by  amputating  vocational  education  from  remedial  education,  and  I 
am  hoping  that  what  will  occur  is  thac  we  will  combine  together, 
using  the  expertise  of  the  people  who  are  trained  in  vocational  and 
occupational  education,  a system  that  will  combine  the  preventive 
and  remedial  programs  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Qttie.  No  questions. 

Mi’.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  9 :30  tomorrow  morning 

when  we  will  meet  in  room  2237.  . 

(Whereupon,  at  12:25  p.m.  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Dehor 
recessed,  to  reconvene  at  9:30  ami.,  Tuesday,  April  21,  1970,  m room 
2237.  Rayburn  House  Office  Building.) 
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MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1969 


TUESDAY,  APEIX  21,  1970 

House  of  Representatives, 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 

Committee  o x Education  and  Labor, 

Washington.  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  notice  in  room  223? , 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present : Representatives  Daniels,  Hawkins  and  Scnerlc.  _ i 

Staff  members  present : Daniel  II.  Krivit,  counsel;  Charles  Radcliffe 
minority  counsel  for  education  and  Cathy  Romano,  rcsearcn 

assistant.  . _ .„  . , 

■Mr.  Danif.es.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  come  to  order. 
This  morning  we  continue  with  hearings  on  the  creation  of  a national 
manpower  act  to  provide  meaningful  employment  to  all  men  and 
women  who  desire  a job,  may  live  with  dignity  and  respect. 

Our  (irst  witness  this  morning  is  the  Honorable  George  C.  McGhee, 
special  representative  of  the  chairman  of  the  Urban  Coalition  Action 
Council,  Washington,  D.C. 

I extend  to  you  a cordial  welcome,  Mr.  McGhee. 

STATEMENT  OE  GEORGE  McGHEE,  SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  OE 
THE  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  URBAN  COALITION  ACTION  COUNCIL, 
V7ASHINGT0N,  D.C.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  RONALD  JAMES,  UCAC, 
AND  WAYNE  HORVITZ,  UCAC  CONSULTANTS 

Mr.  McGhee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  . . 

I have  with  me  JMr.  Ron  James  of  the  Urban  Coalition  Action 
Council  on  my  left  and  on  my  right  Mr.  Wayne  ITorvitz,  who  serves 

as  consultant  for  the  Urban  Coalition.  . . 

I am  special  representative  of  Mr.  John  W.  Gardner,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council.  As  yon  know,  Mr. 
Gardner  is  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I know  him  very  well.  He  is  a very  fine  gentleman. 
Mr.  McGhee.  I come  from  industry,  though  I served  many  years 
in  the  Department  of  State,  and  l am  a member  of  the  CED  Commit- 
tee concerning  improving  the  public  welfare  system. 

We  recently  issued  a report  on  this  subject,  and  a separate  com- 
mittee is  now  considering  the  question  of  jobs  and  training. 

I appear  here  today  to  represent  that  broad  constituency  of  business, 
labor,  church,  civil  rights  and  community  groups  chat  have  coalesced 
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through  the  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council  now  under  consideration 

by  this  subcommittee  . . 

With  your  approval,  I will  read  the  prepared  statement,  skipping 

the  last  portions. 

Mr.  Daniels.  May  I suggest  that  we  incorporate  your  printed  testi- 
mony in  the  record  at  this  point,  and  you  may  proceed  to  summarize 
the  points  you  think  most  important. 

Mr.  McGhee.  Very  good.  . . 

Mr.  Daniels.  Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  printed 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(Mr.  McGhee’s  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  George  C.  McGiiee  on  Behalf  of  the  Urban  Coalition  Action 

Council 

My  name  is  George  C.  McGhee  and  I appear  here  today  as  spokesman  for 
the  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council.  Its  chairman  is  John  W.  Gardner,  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I appear  here  today  to  represent  that  broad  constituency  of  business,  labor, 
church,  civil  rights  and  community  groups  that  have  coalesced  through  the 
Urban  Coalition  Action  Council,  to  speak  as  a single  voice  on  the  manpower 
bills  now  under  consideration  by  this  subcommittee. 

The  debate  about  these  bills  revolves  around  two  questions.  One  concerns  the 
adequacy  of  performance  of  the  present  manpower  programs  and  wiiat  can  be 
done,  if  anything,  to  improve  them.  The  second  is  whether  there  shond  be 
Federally  funded  and  added  to  the  present  basket  of  programs  a substantial 
public  service  job  creation  program. 

II. R.  1090S,  sponsored  by  Congressman  William  Steiger,  and  S.  2838,  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  Administration  Bill  and  introduced  by  Senator  Javits, 
set  forth  concrete  recommendations  for  both  conceptual  and  mechanical  changes 
in  the  administration  of  existing  programs.  Neither  proposes  a public  service 
employment  (i.e.  job  creation)  program,  however,  this  possibility  is  contem- 
plated in  the  array  of  manpower  programs  from  which  public  and  non-profit 
institutions,  as  well  as  the  private  sector,  can  seek  Federal  support  for  job 
training  and  supportive  services. 

The  realities  of  the  situation  are  such,  however,  that  requests  for  such  pro- 
grams are  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming  in  the  absence  of  a Federal  wage  subsidy. 
II, It.  11G20,  sponsored  by  Congressman  James  O'Hara,  differs  from  the  other 
two  in  that  it  faces  this  reality  by  providing  for  a Federally  funded  job  creation 
program. 

This  subcommittee  has  heard  an  impressive  array  of  Administration  spokes- 
men, mayors,  city  and  county  manpower  officials  and  representatives  of  com- 
munity action  groups  and  private  manpower  organizations.  They  have  spoken 
on  such  important  questions  as  delivery  system  efficiency,  program  cost  and 
effectiveness  of  present  programs.  This  has  been  supplemented  by  field  hear- 
ings which  have  brought  out  new  and  useful  information. 

In  some  of  these  hearings  urban  coalition  spokesmen  from  the  business  com- 
munity have  offered  their  views  on  existing  manpower  programs  and  the  various 
proposals.  We  do  not  propose  today  to  add  anything  new  of  a technical  nature. 

We  do,  however,  wish  to  express  concern  that  the  practical  effect  of  the  present 
Administration  proposals  will  be  to  limit  severely  the  ability  of  the  mayors  of 
our  cities  to  develop  manpower  programs  for  those  segments  of  the  population 
that  are  most  in  need  of  jobs.  We  are  concerned  that  Administration  proposals 
will  limit  responsible  community  action  agencies  in  their  ability  tv>  influence 
the  development  and  carrying  out  of  manpower  programs.  The  concept  of  the 
advisory  role  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

Washington  Labor  Department  spokesmen  have  on  numerous  occasions  re- 
assured those  who  have  had  misgivings  on  these  two  points  that  the  fears  of 
the  mayors  and  community  action  groups  were  unfounded.  If  this  is  the  case 
we  believe  that  the  Administration  Bill  is,  to  say  the  least,  deficient  in  clarity. 
We  suggest  that  qualified  technicians  be  assigned  to  make  -it  say  what  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  say  it  means. 
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Our  ni  si  in  i in  r pose  today,  however,  is  to  urge  the  establishment  of  a Federally 
funded  public*  service  job  creation  program,  separate  from  the  manpower  pro- 
grams that  have  been  designed  primarily  for  the*  private  sector  with  emphasis 
on  training.  I will,  therefore,  direct  the  remainder  of  my  testimony  to  explain- 
ing why  we  believe  such  a program  essential. 

Since  its  inception  in  1907  the  National  Urban  Coalition  inis  consistently 
supported  a program  of  public  service  employment.  The  steering  committee  of 
the  convocation  that  created  the  Coalition  stated  its  position,  in  part,  as  follows: 

(1)  ‘The  Federal  Government  must  enlist,  the  cooperation  of  government 
at  all  levels  and  of  private  industry  to  assure?  that  meaningful  productive 
work  is  available  to  everyone  willing  and  able  to  work.*’ 

(2)  “To  create  socially  useful  jobs,  the..  . . program  should  concentrate 
on  the  huge  backlog  of  employment  needs  in  parks,  streets,  slums,  country- 
side, schools,  colleges,  libraries,  and  hospitals  . . 

(3)  ”Tlie  i>rograin  must  provide  meaningful  jobs — not  dead  end,  make 
work  projects  . . .” 

(4)  -Basie  education,  training  and  counseling  must  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  program  . . . Funds  for  training  education  and  counseling  should  be 
made  available?  to  private  industry  as  well  as  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies,'* 

(.“)  •'Such  a program  should  seek  to  qualify  new  employees  to  become 
part  of  the  regular  work  force  and  to  meet  normal  performance?  standards." 

(0)  “Tin;  operation  of  the  program  should  he  keyed  to  specific  localized 
unemployment  problems  and  focused  initially  on  those  areas  where  the?  need 
is  most  apparent.” 

On  April  1.  lOdS,  in  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power and  Poverty  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
John  W.  Gardner,  chairman  of  tlie  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council,  reaffirmed 
the  convocation's  statement.  Mr.  Gardner's  testimony  also  made  public  for  the 
first,  time  the  preliminary  conclusions  of  a study  by  Dr.  Harold  Sheppard  of  the 
Upjohn  Institute,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  tin*  Urban  Coalition  to  examine 
the  general  problems  of  underemployment  and  unemployment  in  this  country.1 

Dr.  Sheppard’s  study,  released  in  final  form  in  January  1909,  served  to  dispel 
some  of  the  myths  which  have  in  the  past  inllnenced  thinking  on  unemployment 
and  underemployment.;  about  the  iioor  who  do  not  work  and  tlie  much  larger 
group  of  poor  who  do.  For  example,  it  is  now  widely  acknowledged  that  So  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  poor  who  do  not  work  are  ill.  disabled,  in  school  or  are  women 
who  are  nimble*  to  enter  the  labor  market  because  of  home  responsibilities. 

I)r.  Sheppard's  analysis  emphasized  the  critical  facts  about  the  underemployed, 
whom  he  defines  as  those  who  work  and  are  still  poor.  In  any  analysis  of  what 
constitutes  the  poor  in  this  country,  underemployment  looms  as  large — if  not 
larger — than  unemployment.  Dr.  Sheppard  found,  using  Bureau  oi  Census 
figures,  that  there  were  perhaps  as  many  as  7.3  million  people  in  this  country 
who  were  underemployed.  This  is  a significant  figure  since  it  includes  by  defi- 
nition people  who  work  and  are  still  poor,  but  not  those  defined  as  unemployed 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Dr,  Sheppard's  analysis  went  further  to  show  the  serious  consequences  for  our 
major  cities.  According  to  Office  of  Economic*  Opportunity  estimates  their  central 
cities  contained  nearly  1.3  million  job  seekers  or  underemployed  poor  persons, 
of  whom  337c  were  in  the  10-21  age  group  (1900  figures).  Figures  for  Detroit 
for  1900  show  that  whereas  the  unemployment  rate  for  tin*  city  as  a whole  was 
3,S%,  for  10—19  year  olds  it  was  13.0 7c  totalling  22,000.  Unemployment  in  the 
central  city,  both  white  and  nonwliite,  was  11.2%  totalling  34.000.  In  Los  Angeles, 
there  wen*  35.000  unemployed  between  16  and  19  with  the?  total  for  the  central 
city  71.000.“ 

The  interest  of  the  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council  in  unemployment  in  the 
ghetto  derives  not  only  from  its  adverse  economic  and  moral  effect,  it  is  also 
a reflection  of  our  belief  in  the  importance  of  work  in  the  Americ  an  culture,  and 
a recognition  that  there  is  today  the  real  threat  of  a counter-culture  of  “non- 
work”  developing  in  the  ghetto. 


i Harold  L,  Sheppard.  The  Nature  of  the  Job  Problem  and  the  Role  of  New  Public  Service 
K m plo ument,  the  Upjohn  Institute,  January,  10(i9.  _ _ . , _ 

2 iT lie  data  for  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles  are  from  the  Supplement  to  the  President's  1969 
Manpower  Report  mid  are  averages  for  the  calendar  year  196S.  Data  is  also  available  for 
IS  other  cities. 
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The  case  was  as  well  documented  in  the  following  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  (March  19GS)  • 

“The  capacity  to  obtain  and  bold  a ‘good  job’  is  the  traditional  ttst  > 1 < 
patio?  ia  American  Steady  employment  with  adequate  eon.^nsation 

provides  both  purchasing  power  and  social  status.  It  develops  tlie  (.apabihtj. 
confidence,  and  self  esteem  an  individual  needs  to  be  a responsible  citizen  and 

provides  a basis  for  stable  family  life.”  . , , , , . 

More  recently.  Assistant  Labor  Secretary  Arthur  Fletcher  stated . 

‘‘It  is  quite  clear  that  as  important  as  education  is,  it  is  not  the  only  answci. 
The  problem  is  basically  economic— a problem  involving  jobs.  \1 . hat  w 
is  making  sure  that  every  individual  in  this  country  with  the  ability  and  tin 

desire  to  work  has  the  opportunity  to  do  so.”  . . . , 

The  Kernel-  Commission  also  pointed  out  the  persistent  phenomenon  of  ^hotto 
unemployment  and  went  on  to  make  the  following  important  observation  about 

th“EvenbnXe  important,  perhaps  than  unemployment  is  the  related  problem  of 
the  undesirable  nature  of  many  jobs  open  to  Negroes.  Negro  viorkers  are  ^on 
cent  rated  in  the  lowest  skilled  and  lowest  paying  occupations. These jobs  often 
involve  substandard  wages,  great  instability  and  uncertainty  of  tenure,  ex- 
tremely low  status  in  the  eyes  of  both  employer  and  employee,  .lttle  < no 
chance  for  meaningful  advancement,  and  unpleasant  or  exhausting  ilut  . - 
Negro  men  in  particular  are  more  than  three  times  as  likely  as  whites  to 
unskilled  or  service  jobs  that  pay  far  less  than  most.” 

The  Commission  estimated  that  the  rewards  to  society  in  p^rel^h^ 
terms  would  be  enormous.  Using  19G6  figures  and  .adjusting  for  the  Ceiisus 
Bureau  undercount  of  black  people,  eliminating  non-white  unemployment  but 
holding  income  at  non-white  averages  would  have  increased  non-white  income 
by  $2.1  billion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  non-white  unemployment  had  remained  a 
the  then  7.3  percent  level,  but  non-white  men  were  upgraded  so  that  they  bad 
the  same  occupational  distribution  and  incomes  as  all  men  in  the  labor  ioice. 
there' would  have  been  produced  about  $4.8  billion  in  L meome.  Lad 

both  been  achieved  the  total  increase  would  have  been  $7.b  billion. 

The  Departmlnt  of  Labor  estimated  in  I960  that  underemployment  in  dis- 
advantaged black  areas  ran  two  and  one  half  times  unemployment  and  that  the 

«hX  in  nine  are.,  survey.*  wan  atont  .33  percent....  “gj 

net  sons  The  Kerner  Commission  concluded  that  it  would  in  196<  have  taken 
So  reasonably  paying  jobs  to  reduce  this  rate  to  the  then  current  unemploy- 

™ T P hough°th Ise  conditions  had  been  highlighted  by  civil  disorders  culminating 
in  the  wfdospread  disturbances  in  the  summer  of  1967.  previously  referred  to, 
declinin''  unemployment  gave  evidence  that  jobs  in  tlie  private  sector  were  at  the 
same  time  actually  growing.  The  need  for  additional  services  in  the  public  secto 

was  growing  too,  however,  the  necessary  jobs  were  not  created 

interestingly  enough  the  President’s  Commission  on  Automation  and  • 
nology  had  Is  far  back  as  1966  taken  note  of  the  need  for  jobs  in  the  public 
sector  This  potential  job  market  was  related  to  tlie  slackening  of  demand  foi 
blue  collar  workers,  caused  by  a shift  in  jobs  from  labor  intensive  to  capital 
intensive  industry  as  a result  of  a rapidly  expanding  technology.  ... 

The  combination  of  a reduction  in  the  number  and  a change  in  the  QuMitj 
of  thos^  jobs  ed  the  Commission  to  look  for  other  areas  of  possible  job  expan- 
They  found  it  in 

in  public  service  jobs.  The  Commission  estimated  that  o million  public  sectoi 
iobs  could  be  created  if  the  funds  and  facilities  were  avilable.  . , 

3 In  196S  the  Urban  Coalition,  in  conjunction  with  Urban  America,  issued  a 
report  entitled  “One  Year  Later”.  That  report  attempted  to  assess  the  nations 
response  to  the  crisis  so  eloquently  described  by  the  National  Advisory  Com 
mission  on  Civil  Disorders.  In  commenting  on  income  and  employment,  the 
Commission  had  divided  its  employment  goals  between  the  public P" 
vate  sectors  and  between  job  training  and  job  creation.  The  Coalition  repo,  t 
stated  that  although  increased  private/public  cooperation  on  job  training  had 
produced  measurable  progress,  job  creation  was  limited  almost  entirely 
the  private  side. 

Office,  February  I960,  page  86. 
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The  largest  gap,  therefore,  remains  in  the  creation  of  additional  public  jobs. 
Legislation  for  this  purpose  came  within  live  votes  of  passing  the  Senate  after 
the  summer  disorders  of  19G7,  however,  none  of  the  several  bills  paralleling  the 
Commission  recommendations  reached  the  lloor  of  either  House  in  1908.  All  were 
opposed  by  the  Johnson  Administration. 

In  1908  the  persistent  unemployment  and  underemployment  figures  still  haunted 
us.  The  evidence  was  that  prosperity  alone  could  not  break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 
Policy  makers,  however,  in  an  astonishing  display  of  bipartisan  faith,  con- 
tinue* to  believe  that  the  economic  “growth”  of  the  1900s  complemented  by  pri- 
vate sector  employment,  would  reverse  the  persistent  high  unemployment  of 
the  central  cities,  particularly  among  the  youth.  Little  attention  was  paid  to 

public  service  job  creation.  . 

The  private  sector,  particularly  through  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
has  made  a very  creditable  effort  to  hire  and  train  the  ‘‘hard-core”.  Many  of 
our  business  leaders  have  devoted  -time  and  interest  to  this  effort  The  NAB 
goal  of  338,000  for  1909  resulted  in  325,909  jobs,  with  retention  rates  averaging 
over  50%.  Great  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  organizing  training  programs 
and  in  helping  the  new  employees  to  make  the  difficult  transition  to  job  discipline. 

It  would  not  be  reasonable,  however,  .to  expect  the  private  sector  to  do  the 
whole  job.  The  jobs  are  just  not  there.  Corporations,  who  have  responsibilities  to 
stockholders  and  for  survival,  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  jobs  that  cannot  be 
justified  economically.  When  orders  decrease  layoffs  must  occur  and  the  last 
employed — unfortunately  often  the  recently  employed  “hardcore” — are  let  go  first. 

In  the  meantime,  our  cities  have  not  had  sufficient  revenues  to  provide  new 
jobs  to  match  those  in  the  private  sector — even  though  the  need  for  additional 
public  services  continues  to  increase. 

The  fact  is  that  our  sustained  economic  growth  did  not  solve  the  chronic 
unemployment  problem  of  the  late  1950s  and  early  1900s.  We  clouded  part  of 
the  issue  by  changes  in  definitions  used  in  the  compiling  of  unemployment  sta- 
tistics, We  put  part  of  it  on  the  back  burner  by  taking  large  numbers  of  new 
entrants  into  the  labor  market  into  the  armed  forces  and  by  increases  in  defense 
spending.  We  ignored  the  fact,  so  clearly  evident  in  the  Kerner  Commission 
Keport  and  “One  Year  Later”,  that  persistent  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment in  the  ghetto  does  not  respond  to  economic  growth  alone. 

This  committee  has  already  heard  testimony  from  Hr.  Charles  Killings^ ortli, 
Professor  at  Michigan  State  University.  He  has,  in  our  judgment,  subjected  the 
economic  plight  of  our  cities  to  a penetrating  economic  analysis.  He  has  been 
able  to  explain  the  heartbreak  of  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  in  our 
cities  in  very  simple  terms,  which  any  objective  observer  could  attest  to. 

Dr.  Killingsworth’s  thesis  is  that  the  evolving  technology  and  changing  con- 
sumption patterns  of  the  economy  have  produced  opposite  effects  in  the  upper 
and  lower  sectors  of  the  labor  market.  The  demand  for  better  educated,  more 
skilled  workers  has  increased  and  in  fact  has  tended  to  outrun  the  supply.  The 
demand  for  less  skilled,  less  educated  workers  has,  on  the  other  hand,  declined 
at  a rate  which  has  outrun  the  shrinkage  in  supply. 

The  question  of  why  the  realities  of  our  employment  situation  have  been  ig- 
nored during  this  period  of  prosperity  is  difficult  to  understand.  However,  recent 
developments  on  the  anti-inflation  front,  the  latest  unemployment  statistics  and 
the  requirements  in  the  welfare  reform  proposals  that  those  seeking  income 
maintenance  accept  training  for  jobs — have  at  last  forced  us  to  recognize  the  real- 
ities of  chronic  unemployment  and  underemployment. 

But  before  we  turn  to  specific  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  solution  to 
these  problems  in  1970,  I should  like  to  comment  on  the  job  creation  capa- 
bility of  -the  public  sector.  I would  like  to  return  to  the  study  of  Dr.  Sheppard 
previously  mentioned.  _ # # 

In  addition  to  asking  Dr.  Sheppard  to  analyze  the  job  problem,  the  Coalition 
also  asked  him  to  make  some  estimate  of  the  job  possibilities  in  expanding 
existing  local  public  services.  In  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
the  mayors  of  50  cities  with  a population  of  100,000  were  requested  to  estimate 
the  extent  to  which  community  service  jobs  could  be  increased  if  funds  were 
available.  Dr.  Sheppard  concluded  that  . . . “there  are  approximately  280,000 
job  possibilities  among  the  13  municipal  public  service  functions  cited  in  the 
questionnaire  . . . These  possibilities  of  course  are  at  the  present  time  only 
theoretical  in  that  funds  are  not  currently  available  to  make  them  into  real  job 
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1°4  , me  mr  n Health  and  hospitals  (13.3  per  cent  were  non-professional)  . 
nul  ->T.ier  cent  were  in  police,  fire  and  sanitation  (23  per  cent  could  be  filled  b> 
non-professionals).  We  consider  these  categories  of  public  service  employment  t 

b%odavtmany  are  viewing  with  alarm  the  trend  of  the  Administration’s  nnt^ 
iiifl  itinii  policies  Milton  Friedman,  who  is  not  viewed  as  the  darling  o 

that  if  present  policies  contiime  unabated,  we  can 

evneet  "unemployment  to  rise  to  seven  or  eight  poi cent  by  l.  1 1.  ..  ±. 

We  do  not  feel  qualified  to  enter  that  debate.  We  do  suggest,  lmwever  that 
once  again  those  in  our  society  least  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  these  .h"Y 

boon  aS to  be  the  shock  absorbers  of  deflation.  When  the  uneinploymentrate 
rises  one  percentage  point  we  are  talking  not  just  about  numbers  but  about  the 

fate  of  800,000  human  beings.  . AffAA,  Hlnt.  rise  in 

A recent  comment  by  a top  government  official  to  the  effect  that  tne  i s 

hoWin* 

St<LaborhDep^^  poverty  pockets  ha  six 

Ynrlc  wore  well  above  that  for  the  nation.  0 r 

In  Detroit  the  rate  for  black  workers  was  15.2  percent;  in  Los  Angeles  13. o 
percent.  In  all  six  areas  the  jobless  rates  for  black  teenagers  were  especial  ? 
hMi  a shocking  45  percent  in  Los  Angeles,  40  percent  in  Detroit  and  38  percent 
in'llmiston— with  the  national  rate  of  a startling  25  percent.  Black  men  wlio  were 
household  heads  in  tlie  poverty  area  liad  an  unemployment  rate  of  7-  percent  in 
Los  Angeles  ami  4.0  percent  in  Detroit,  higher  than  the  very  respectable  com- 

nnrnhle  rate  of  2.8  percent  nationally.  v , 

1 Smnisli-spcaking  (primarily  Chicnnos  and  Puerto  Rican)  workers  had  an 
unemployment  rate  of  0.5  percent  in  Houston,  0.1  percent  in  Los  Angelos  and  0 
Serce.  t in  Xew  York  City.  For  teenagers  in  New  York  the  rate  was  2o  percent 
These  high  figures  for  all  groups  ignore  the  equally  high  rate  of  underemploy- 
ment and  do  not  take  into  account  the  rural  poor.  At  the  end  of  l.tGS  it  s 
eit  mated  that  there  were  25.4  million  “poor”  Americans.  Thirty-seven  percent 
o'Abese  live  hi  rural  areas,  OS  percent  being  white.  One  final  point  must  he  made 

President. *N7xon  has,  as  you  know,  taken  the  initiative  to  reform  America  s 
outmoded  welfare  system.  Last  week  this  House  passed  the  welfare  reform 
measure  by  a commendably  large  margin.  With  some  suggested  improvements  we 
have  Strongly  supported  the  President's  proposal-particularly  the  philosophy  on 
Xch  it  is  based.  In  August  of  last  year  the  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council 

stated  in  part : , . . 

“The  President’s  proposals  are  significant  on  several  counts . , 

(a)  They  will  provide  assistance  to  the  millions  of  working  poor  who  a 

totallv  ignored  by  the  present  system.  

(b) C  They  will  provide  income  to  unemployed  persons  who  are  setkm& 

work  or  training  thereby  keeping  families  together  ...  « 

(c)  They  remove  the  powerful  barrier  to  work  winch  is  a gross  defect  jf 
the  present  system  and  introduce  a positive  incentive  for  the  individual  t 

We  have 'strong^  advocated  such  measures  and  we  will  do  all  that  we  can  to 

1 ' ' The"  TJ  ill'll  l * Co  a 1 i ti  o n Action  Council  went  on  to  suggest  some  ways  in  which 

they  were  supplemented  by  a job 
creation  program.  There  is  a danger  that  the  new  training  opportunities  proposed 
by^lhe 'presfdent  will  simply  become  a revolving  door  through  which  potential 

employees  pass  without  obtaining  employment.  . .” 

The  great  merit  of  a public  service  employment  program  is  that  it  could  be 
aimed  specifically  at  those  sectors  of  the  labor  market  that  benefit  least  from 
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4 present  programs  aiul  share  least  in  tlie  growth  of  the  economy.  A\e  know  that 
many  of  the  less  skilled  and  educated  did  not  share  in  our  prosperity  even 
before  we  set  out  to  control  inflation.  That  kind  of  unemployment  and  under- 
employment is  pervasive  and  explosive. 

The  private  sector  has  not  failed  to  do  its  job — rather  the  job  is  clearly  beyond 
their  capabilities.  It  would  be  a cruel  jest  if  in  a country  devoted  to  tlie  dignity 
of  work,  we  insisted  that  the  poor  “prove”  their  willingness  to  work,  trained 
them  for  work,  and  then  denied  them  the  opportunity  to  work.  What  more  ex- 
plosive ingredient  could  we  introduce  into  our  society  at  this  time  than  that  type 
of  manpower  training,  that  type  of  welfare  reform? 

Administration  spokesmen  have  asserted  that  a public  service  employment  pro- 
gram is  u part  of  their  manpower  proposals.  Yet  a number  of  witnesses,  including 
Walter  Heller  former  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisois,  have 
pointed  out  that  then?  is  a missing  link.  One  cannot  talk  about  publv  service 
employment  and  ignore  the  need  for  Federal  funding  to  create  and  support  more 
jobs, 

Therefore,  we  urge  this  committee  to  give  public  service*  employment  a real 
start  in  this  country.  We  urge  it  for  three  reasons : 

1.  To  create  job  opportunities  for  the  large  number  of  our  inner  city  in- 
habitant, who  have  not  been  and  are  not  likely  to  be  absorbed  by  the  private4 
see  tor. 

2.  To  make1  an  important  start  on  tilling  the  backlog  e>f  real  needs  in  the 

public  sector.  This  will  help  to  reverse  the  trend  of  deteriorating  public* 
services  in  our  cities  that  contribute  heavily  to  the  incidence  of  crime,  the 
decline  of  educational  facilities  and  health  care  and  the  general  litter  and 
deterioration  of  our  cities.  # . 

3.  To  give  real  meaning  to  the  concepts  the  President  had  enunciated  m 
liis  welfare  reform  proposals,  by  offering  hope  that  welfare  cun  be  a stopping 
stone  to  employment. 

Public  service  employment  should  not,  merely  be  included  in  an  array  of  man- 
power programs  from  which  state  and  local  administrators  can  pick  and  choose, 
it  would  be  lost  in  the  competition  for  limited  funds.  Tn  the  extent  that  resources 
are  made  available  other  important  programs  will  suffer.  A special  appropriation 
and  strong  Federal  direction,  at  least  initially,  is  imperative.  This  in  no  way  con- 
flicts with  the  basic  concepts  of  the  new  Federalism  and  new  approaches  to 
manpower  control  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Public  service  employment  is  not  a cure-all.  It  will  not  provide  enough  jobs  to 
eliminate  unemployment.  It  will  not  eradicate  poverty.  It  will  not  foreclose  the 
need  for  economic  growth  to  provide  more  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  It  will  not 
eliminate  the  need  to  combat  inflation.  . . 

Such  a program  will,  however,  establish  for  the  first,  time  in  our  society  a 
national  commitment  to  offer  to  people  who  need  and  want  work  the  opportunity 
to  he  trained  for  public  service  jobs  the  need  for  which  clearly  exists,  and  that 
are  not  dead-end  make-work.  We  can  start  to  reverse  the  present  vicious  cycle. 

Mr.  McGhee.  The  debate  about  these  bills  revolves  around  two  ques- 
tions. One  concerns  the  adequacy  of  performance  of  the  present  man- 
power programs  and  what  can  be  done,  if  anything,  to  improve  them. 

The  second  is  whether  there  should  be  federally  funded  and  added 
to  the  present  basket  of  programs  a substantial  public  service  job 
creation  program. 

H.R.  10908,  sponsored  by  Congressman  William  Steiger,  and  S.  2838, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  tlie  administration  bill  and  introduced  by 
Senator  Javits,  set  forth  concrete  recommendations  for  both  concep- 
tual and  mechanical  changes  in  the  administration  of  existing 
programs. 

Neither  proposes  a public  service — that  is,  job  creation— program ; 
however,  this  possibility  is  contemplated  in  the  array  of  manpower 
programs  from  which  public*  and  nonprofit  institutions,  as  well  as  the 
private  sector,  can  seek  Federal  support  for  job  training*  and  sup- 


portive services. 
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The  realities  of  the  situation  are  such,  however,  that  requests  for 
such  programs  are  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming  m the  absence  of  a 

F sponsored  by  Congressman  James  O’Hara,  d^ers  from 

the  other  two  in  that  it  faces  this  reality  by  providing  for  a fede  < } 

funded  job  creation  program.  . . oriTV1;n;t;tvntion 

This  subcommittee  has  heard  an  impassive  array 
spokesmen,  mayors,  city,  and  county  manpower  officials  ^d  repie 
sentatives  of  community  action  groups  and  p ■ **■ 

01  They* have  spoken  on  such  important  questions  as  deliveiy  system 
efficiency,  program  cost,  and  effectiveness  of  present  , progran  . 
has  been  supplemented  by  field  hearings  which  have  brought  out  new 

aninl^Vin5^«Sngs  representatives  of  urban  coalmen 
men  from  Che  business  community  have  offered  their  views  on  existm 
manpower  programs  and  the  various  proposals,  lie  do  not  piopose 
fnrKv  to  add  anythin  g new  of  a technical  nature.  . „ « 

We  do  however,  wish  to  express  concern  that  the  practical  effect  of 
the  present  administration  proposals  will  be  to  limit  e 

ability  of  the  mayors  of  our  cities  to  develop  manpower  programs  tor 
those  segments  of  the  population  that  are  most  in  need  of  jobs. 

We  are  concerned  that  administration  proposals  mil  limit  lespon 
sible  community  action  agencies  in  their  ability  to  influence  the 
development  and  carrying  out  of  manpower  piogiams.  . 

ThePconcept  of  the  advisory  role  is  not,  ill  our  judgment,  sufficient 

Wash i ngton° Labor  Department  spokesmen  have  now  on  numerous 
occasions  reassured  those  who  have  had  misgivings  on  these  two  points 
that  the  fears  of  the  mayors  and  the  community  action  agencies  and 

If  this  is  a case  we  believe  that  the  administration  bill  is  to  say  the 
least  deficient  in  clarity.  We  suggest  that  qualified  technicians  be 
assigned  to  make  it  say  what  administration  spokesmen  say  it  means. 

Our  main  purposes  today,  however,  is  to  urge  the  establishment  of 
a federally  funded  public  service  job  creation  program,  separate  trom 
the  manpower  programs  that  have  been  designed  primarily  for  the 

private  sector  with  emphasis  on  training.  . . 

I will  therefore  direct  the  remainder  of  my  testimony  to  explaining 

whv  we  believe  such  a program  essential. 

Since  the  inception  in  1967  the  National  Urban  Coalition  has  con- 
sistently supported  a program  of  public  service  employment. 

On  April  1,  1968,  in  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  John  W.  Gardner,  chairman  of  the  Urban  Action 
Council,  reaffirmed  the  convocation’s  statement. 

Mr.  Gardner’s  testimony  also  made  public  for  the  first  time  the  pre- 
liminary conclusions  of  a study  by  Dr.  Harold  Sheppard  °j.  the  Upjohn 
Institute,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Urban  Coalition  to  ex- 
amine the  general  problems  of  underemployment  and  unemployment 

111  Drf  Sheppard’s  study,  released  in  final  form  in  January  1969,  served 
to  dispel  some  of  the  myths  which  have  in  the  past  influenced  think- 
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ing  on  unemployment  and  underemployment:  about  the  poor  who  do 
not  work  and  the  much  larger  group  of  poor  who  do. 

For  example,  it  is  now  so  widely  acknowledged  that  85  to  90  percent 
of  the  poor  who  do  not  work  are  ill,  disabled,  in  school,  or  are  women 
who  are  unable  to  enter  the  labor  market  because  of  home 
responsibilities. 

Dr.  Sheppard’s  analysis  emphasized  the  critical  facts  about  the 
underemployed,  whom  he  defines  as  those  who  work  and  are  still  poor. 

In  any  analysis  of  what  constitutes  the  poor  in  this  country,  under- 
employment looms  as  large — if  not  larger — than  unemployment. 

Dr.  Sheppard  found,  using  Bureau  of  the  Census  figures,  that  there 
were  perhaps  as  many  as  7.3  million  people  in  this  country  who  were 
underemployed.  This  is  a significant  figure  since  it  includes  by  defini- 
tion people  who  work  and  are  still  poor,  but  not  those  defined  as  un- 
employed by  the  Federal  Government. 

Dr.  Sheppard’s  analysis  went  further  to  show  the  serious  conse- 
quences for  our  major  cities,  of  this  situation.  According  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  estimates  central  cities  contained  nearly 

I. 3  million  job  seekers  or  underemployed  poor  persons,  of  whom  33 
percent  were  in  the  16  to  21  age  group  (1966  figures). 

Figures  for  Detroit  for  1966  show  that  whereas  the  unemployment 
rate  for  the  city  as  a whole  was  3.8  percent  for  16-to-19-year-olds  it 
was  13.6  percent  totaling  22,000. 

Unemployment  in  the  central  city,  both  white  and  nonwdiite,  was 

II. 2  percent  totaling  34,000.  In  Los  Angeles,  there  were  35,000  unem- 
ployed between  16  and  19  with  the  total  for  the  central  city  71,000. 

The  interest  of  the  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council  in  unemploy- 
ment in  the  ghetto  derives  not  only  upon  its  adverse  economic  and 
moral  effect,  it  also  is  a reflection  of  our  belief  in  the  importance  of 
work  in  the  American  culture,  and  a recognition  that  there  is  today 
the  real  threat  of  a counterculture  of  “nonwork”  developing  in  the 
ghetto. 

I skip  here  to  page  10,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  following  me. 

Although  these  conditions  had  been  highlighted  by  civil  disorders 
culminating  in  the  widespread  disturbances  in  the  summer  of  1967, 
previously  referred  to,  declining  unemployment  gave  evidence  that 
jobs  in  the  private  sector  were  at  the  same  time  actually  growing. 

The  need  for  additional  services  in  the  public  sector  was  growing 
too,  however,  the  necessary  jobs  were  not  created. 

In  1968  the  Urban  Coalition,  in  conjunction  with  Urban  Amer- 
ica, issued  a report  entitled  “One  Year  Later.” 

That  report  attempted  to  assess  the  Nation’s  response  to  the  crisis  so 
eloquently  described  by  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders. 

In  commenting  on  income  and  employment  the  Commission  had 
divided  its  employment  goals  between  the  public  and  the  private  sectors 
and  between  job  training  and  job  creation. 

The  coalition  report  stated  that  although  increased  private/public 
cooperation  on-job  training  had  produced  measurable  progress,  job 
creation  was  limited  almost  entirely  on  the  private  side. 

I would  like  to  contrast  that  fignre  of  5 million,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  the  figure  given  by  Dr.  Sheppard’s  figures  of  7.3  million  under- 
employed, and  the  current  estimates  by  the  Government  which  are  3.5 
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million  unemployed,  but.  according  to  professor  Killingsworth,  " ho 
testified  before  you,  he  thinks  it  goes  to  5 million.  ...... 

So  these  figures  are  quite  comparable  with  the  number  ot  jobs  iliat 

the  Commission  itself  thought  existed.  , 

The  largest  gap.  therefore,  remains  in  the  creation  of  additional 
public  jobs.  Legislation  for  this  purpose  came  witlun  bve  votes  ot 
passing  the  Senate  after  the  summer  disorders  of  196 1,  however,  none 
of  the  several  bills  paralleling  the  Commission  recommendations 
reached  the  floor  of  either  House  in  1908.  Ali  were  opposed  hy  the 
Johnson  administration.  .. 

In  1908  the  persistent,  unemployment  and  underemployment  tigures 
still  haunted  ns.  The  evidence  was  that  prosperity  alone  could  not 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty.  Policymakers,  however,  m an  astonishing 
display  of 'bipartisan  faith,  continue  to  believe  that  the  economic 
“growth”  of  the  1900s  complemented  by  private  sector  employment, 
would  reverse  the  persistent  high  unemployment  of  the  central  cities, 
particularly  among  the  youth.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  public  sei- 

viee  job  creation.  . n-  „p 

The  private  sector,  particularly  through  the  [National  Alliance  ot 
Businessmen  has  made  a very  creditable  effort  to  lure  and  tram  tin- 

hard  core.  ,.  , . . . , .,  •„ 

Many  of  our  business  leader?- have  devoted  time  and  interest  to  tills 

effort.  The  NAB  goal  of  338,000  for  1969  resulted  in  325,969  jobs  with 
retention  rates  averaging  over  50  percent. 

Great  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  organizing  training  pro- 
grams and  is  helping  the  new  employees  to  make  the  difficult  transi- 
tion to  the  iob  discipline.  . 

It.  would  not-  be  reasonable,  however,  to  expect  the  private  sector  to 

do  the  whole  job.  . , , 

The  iobs  are  just  not  there.  Corporations,  who  have  responsibilities 
t o stockholders’ and  for  survival,  cannot  he  expected  to  produce  ]obs 
that  cannot  be  justified  economically. 

When  orders  decrease,  layoffs  must  occur  and  the  last  employed— 
unfortunately  often  the  recently  employed  “hardcore*- — are  let  go  hint. 

In  the  meantime,  our  cities  have  not  had  sufficient  revenues  to  pro- 
vide new  jobs  to  match  those  in  the  private  sector— even  though  the 
need  for  additional  public  services  continues  to  increase. 

The  fact  is  that  our  sustained  economic  growth  did  not  solve  the 
chronic  unemployment  problem  of  the  late  1950  s and  early  1960  s.  \\  e 
clouded  part  of  the  issue  by  changes  in  definitions  used  m the  compil- 
ing of  unemployment  statistics.  . , 

We  put  part  of  it  on  the  back  burner  by  taking  large  numbers  ot 
new  entrants  from  the  labor  market  into  the  Armed  Forces  and  by  in- 
creases in  defense  spending.  , „ . . 

Wo  ignored  the  fact,  so  clearly  evident  m the  Kerner  C ommission 
Renort  and  “One  Year  Later”  that  persistent,  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  the  ghetto  does  not  respond  to  economic  growth 

'll  This  committee  has  already  heard  testimony  from  Dr  Charles  Ivil- 
iino-sworth,  professor  at  Michigan  State  University.  He  has,  in  our 
judgment,  subjected  the  economic  plight  of  our  cities  to  a penetrating 
economic,  analysis. 
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IIo  also  lias  been  able  to  explain  the  heartbreak  of  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  in  our  cities  in  very  simple  terms,  which  any  ob- 
jective observer  could  attest  to. 

Dr.  Ivillingsworth’s  thesis  is  that  the  evolving  technology  and  chang- 
ing consumption  patterns  of  the  economy  have  produced  opposite  ef- 
fects in  the  upper  and  lower  sectors  of  the  labor  market. 

The  demand  for  better  educated,  more  skilled  workers  has  increased 
and  in  fact  has  tended  to  outrun  the  supply.  The  demand  for  less 
skilled,  less  educated  workers  lias,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  at  a rate 
which  has  outrun  the  shrinkage  in  supply. 

The  question  of  why  the  realities  of  our  employment  situation  have 
been  ignored  during  this  period  of  prosperity  is  difficult  to  understand. 
However,  recent  developments  on  the  anti-inflation  front,  the  latest 
unemployment  statistics  and  the  requirements  in  the  welfare  reform 
proposals  that  those  seeking  income  maintenance  accept  training  for 
jobs— have  at  last  forced  uslo  recognize  the  realities  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment. 

But  before  we  turn  to  specific  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  solu- 
tion to  these  problems  in  1970,  I should  like  to  comment  on  the  job 
creation  capability  of  the  public  sector. 

I would  like  to  return  to  the  study  of  Dr.  Sheppard  previously 
mentioned. 

In  addition  to  asking  Dr.  Sheppard  to  analyze  the  job  problem,  the 
coalition  also  asked  him  to  make  some  estimate  of  the  job  possibilities 
in  expanding  existing  local  public  services. 

In  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  mayors  of 
50  cities  with  a population  of  100,000  were  requested  to  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  community  service  jobs  could  be  increased  if  funds 
were  available. 

Dr.  Sheppard  concluded  that — 

There  were  approximately  2SO.OOO  job  possibilities  among1  the  13  municipal 
public  service  functions  cited  in  tlie  questionnaire. 

These  possibilities,  of  course,  are  at  the  present  time  only  theoretical 
in  that  funds  are  not  currently  available  to  make  them  into  real  job 
openings. 

I would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween this  figure  and  the  5 million  figure  is  that  this  survey  was  a very 
limited  survey. 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  mentioned  1.3  cities. 

Mr.  McGhee.  Sir,  it  is  50  cities  over  100,000,  but  only  this  limited 
sector  of  the  public  service  offered  by  these  cities. 

Even  more  significant  was  the  fact  that  city  representatives  esti- 
mated that  there  were  at  least  140,000  jobs  that  did  not  require  tech- 
nical or  professional  training  and  could  be  filled  by  inner  city  residents. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  myth  that  those  who  support  this  kind  of 
job  creation  program  are  promulgating  make-work  programs,  30  per- 
cent were  in  education  (27  percent  nonprofessional);  12.4  percent 
were  in  health  and  hospitals  (13.3  percent  were  nonprofessional)  ; and 
25  percent,  were  in  police,  fire  and  sanitation  (23  percent  could  be 
filled  by  nonprofessionals). 

We  consider  these  categories  of  public  service  employment  to  be 
essential. 
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Today  many  are  viewing  with  alarm  the  trend  of  the  administra- 
tion’s anti-inflation  policies.  Milton  Friedman,  who  is  not  viewed  as 
the  darling  of  the  liberal  economists,  suggests  that  if  present  policies 
continue  unabated,  we  can  expect  unemployment  to  rise  to  ( or  8 pei- 

We  do  not  feel  qualified  to  enter  that  debate.  We  do  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  once  again  those  in  our  society  least  able  to  bear  the  burden 
of  these  policies  have  been  asked  to  be  the  shock  absorbers  of  deflation. 

When  the  unemployment  rate  raises  1 percentage  point  we  are  ta Ik- 
ing not  just  about  numbers  but  about  the  fate  of  800.000  human  beings. 

Labor  Department  profiles  of  poverty  pockets  in  six  large  cities  were 
released  in  October  of  1969.  This  program  survey,  initiated  m 1968, 
showed  that  the  unemployment  rates  in  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Houston,  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  were  well  above  that  tor  the 

Nation.  , „ „ _ , . T 

In  Detroit  the  rate  for  black  workers  was  15.2  percent;  in  Dos 
Aimeles  13.5  percent.  In  all  six  areas  the  jobless  rates  for  olack  teen- 
n.£ers  were  especially  high,  a shocking  45  percent  in  juos  Ange  es, 
percent  in  Detroit  ancl  38  percent  in  Houston — with  the  national  rate 

a startling  25  percent.  . , , , 

Black  men  who  were  household  heads  in  the  poverty  area  had  an 
unemployment  rate  of  7.2  percent  in  Los  Angeles  and  4.9  percent  in 
Detroit,  higher  than  the  very  respectable  comparable  rate  ot  2.8  per- 
cent nationally.  _ _.  . , 

Spanish  speaking  (primarily  Clncanos  and  Puerto  Rican)  workeis 
had  an  unemployment  rate  of  6.5  percent  in  Houston,  6.1  percent  in 
Los  Angeles  and  9 percent  in  New  York  City.  For  teenagers  in  New 

York  the  rate  was  25  percent.  . t 

These  high  figures  for  all  groups  ignore  the  equally  high  rate  ot 
underemployment  and  do  not  take  into  account  the  rural  poor.  1 ben 
at  the  end  of  1968  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  25.4  million  poor 
Americans.  Thirty-seven  percent  of  these  live  in  rural  areas,  68  percent 
heino-  white.  One  final  point  must  be  made  to  complete  the  picture : 
President  Nixon  has  as  you  know,  taken  the  initiative  to  reform 
America’s  outmoded  welfare  system.  Last  week  this  House  passed  the 
welfare  reform  measure  by  a commendably  large  margin. 

With  some  suggested  improvements,  and  the  Urban  Coalition  Coun- 
cil have  strongly  supported  the  President’s  proposal  particularly  the 
philosophy  on  which  it  is  based.  .. 

In  August  of  last  year  the  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council  went  on 
to  suggest  some  ways  in  which  the  program  might  he  strengthened  and 

noted: 

The  proposals  could  he  more  effective  if  they  were  supplemented  by  a job  crea- 
tion program.  There  is  a danger  that  the  new  training  opportunities  proposed  by 
the  President  will  simply  become  a revolving  door  through  which  potential  em- 
ployees pass  without  obtaining  employment. 

The  great  merit  of  a public  service  employment  program  is  that  it 
could  be  aimed  at  those  sectors  of  the  labor  market  that  benefit  least 
from  present  programs  and  share  least  in  the  growth  of  the  economy.  _ 
We  know  that  many  of  the  less  skilled  and  educated  did  not  share  m 
out1  prosperity  even  before  we  set  out  to  control  inflation. 

That  kind  of  employment  and  underemployment  is  pervasive  and 
explosive. 
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The  private  sector  lias  not.  failed  to  do  its  job— rather  the  job  is 
clearly  beyond  their  capabilities.  It  would  be  a cruel  jest  if  in  a country 
devoted  to  the  dignity  of  work,  we  insisted  that  the  poor  ' prove  their 

willingness  to  work.  , • , 

Trained  them  for  work,  and  then  denied  them  the  oppoi  trinity  to 
work.  What  more  explosive  ingredient  could  we  introduce  into  our 
society  at  this  time  than  that  type  of  manpower  training,  that  type  of 

welfare  program  ? . 

Administration  spokesmen  have  asserted  that  a public  service  em- 
ployment program  is  a part  of  their  manpower  proposals. 

Yet  a number  of  witnesses,  including  Walter  Heller,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  have  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a missing  link.  One  cannot  talk  about  public  service  employment  and 
ignore  the  need  for  Federal  funding  to  create  and  suppoit  moie  jobs. 

^ Therefore,  we  urge  this  committee  to  give  public  service  employment 
a real  start,  in  this  country.  We  urge  it  for  three  reasons : 

1.  To  create  job  opportunities  for  the  large  number  of  our  inner  city 
inhabitants  who  have  not  been  and  are  not  likely  to  be  absorbed  by  the 

private  sector.  „ 

2.  To  make  an  important  start,  on  filling  the  backlog  of  real  needs  irt 
the  public  sector.  This  -vill  help  to  reverse  the  trend  of  deteriorating’ 
public  services  in  our  cities  that  contribute  heavily  to  the  incidence  of 
crime,  the  decline  of  educational  facilities  and  health  care  and  the- 

general  litter  and  deterioration  of  our  cities.  . 

3.  To  give  real  meaning  to  the  concepts  the  President  had  enunciated 
in  his  welfare  reform  proposals,  by  offering  hope  that  welfare  can  be 
a strong  stepping  stone  to  employment. 

Public  service  employment  should  not  merely  be  included  m an  array 
of  manpower  programs  from  which  State  and  local  administrators  can. 
pick  and  dhoose. 

It  would  be  lost  in  the  competition  for  limited  funds.  To  the  extent 
that  resources  are  made  available  other  important  programs  will  suffer. 
A special  appropriation  and  strong  Federal  direction,  at  least  initially, 
is  imperative. 

This  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  basic  concepts  of  the  new  Federal- 
ism and  new  approaches  to  manpower  control  at  the  State  and  local 

levels.  . 

Public  service  employment  is  not  a cure-all.  It  will  not  provide 
enough  jobs  to  eliminate  unemployment.  It  will  not  eradicate  poverty. 
It  will  not  foreclose  the  need  for  economic  growth  to  provide  more  jobs 
in  the  private  sector.  It  will  not  eliminate  the  need  to  combat  inflation. 

Such  a program  will,  however,  establish  for  the  first  time  in  our 
society  a national  commitment  to  offer  to  people  who  need  and  want 
work  the  opportunity  to  be  trained  for  public  service  jobs  the  need  for 
which  clearly  exists,  and  that  are  not  dead  end  make  work. 

We  can  start  to  reverse  the  present  vicious  cycle. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  constitutes  my  statement.  I apologize 
for  its  length,  sir. 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  need  not  apologize,  Mr.  McGiiee.  i think  it  is  a fine 
statement,  a most  eloquent  statement,  and  I agree  with  the  vieiys  you 
have  expressed  therein. 

Mr.  McGiieei  Thank  you. 
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ATr  I)\xiels.  There  is,  however,  one  Additional  point  on  which. I 
would  like  to  have  your  views.  There  is  a difference  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  manpower  programs  would  operate  under  the  administration 

bill,  the  Steiger  bill  and  the  O'Hara  bill.  . 

The  administration's  is  a program  of  planning  and  decentralization, 
whereas  the  O’Hara  bill  would  vest  the  jurisdiction  over  the  operation 
of  the  manpower  program  with  the  Secretary  of  Hanoi . 

Have  von  given  any  thought  to  this  matter  ? 

Mr  McGhee.  Yes,  we  have  given  thought  to  this.  I am  not  an  ex- 
pert, bm  I would  like  to  give  you  my  own  conclusions,  and  we  don  t 
aro'ue  against  the  principle  that  the  President  has  injected  into  the 
manpower  programs  by  giving  authority  to  the  State  and  to  local 
authorities.  . 

Indeed,  in  many  ways  this  is  necessary  and  desirable.  It  is,  novel ei, 
very  important  that,  this  he  within  the  framework  of  national  coordi- 
nation and  national  guidelines.  Q 

Labor  is  fungible  quantity  that  moves  from  one  State,  one  com- 
munity, to  another.  Manpower  cannot  be  left  entirely  to  State  and 

local  control.  . , . . 

Also,  there  are  many  imp<  rtant.  elements  of  vocational  training  and 
manpower  which  have  to  be  subjected  to  corresponding  guidelines.  It 
yon  left  the  matter  entirely  to  the  States,  they  would  inject  purely 
local  points  of  view  that  would  complicate  the  problem. 

\lso.  in  many  instances  the  States  are  not  set  up  to  handle  voca- 
tional training.'  If  the  State  is  not  in  a position  to  assume  this  new 
responsibility,  it  must  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  manv  cases,  where  there  is  local  talent,  the  city  is  better  set  up 
than  almost  any  other  entity  to  handle  vocational  training.  I share 
Secretary  Cohen's  great  respect  for  the  community  college  as  being  a 
basic  place  to  focus  responsibility.  . , . 

We  have  many  examples  in  the  cities  of  excellent,  vocational  train  - 
ing  institutions.'  Certainly  responsibility  in  this  connection  could  be 
given  to  such  institutions.  , 

' In  essence,  sir.  I think  there  is  a need  for  a mixture  of  Federal 
guidelines.  Federal  authority,  Federal  responsibilities  in  the  . vent  the 
State  is  not  able  to  do  it.  with  a high  degree  of  State  and  local  author- 
ity where  they  are  set  up  to  do  it..  _ . . , , 

Mr.  Daniels.  Would  you  agree  then,  that  possibly  then  it  might,  lie 
best  to  repose  the.  authority  in  the  Federal  Government,  with  grants 
being  made  to  State  and  local  government,  under  the  supervision  ot 

the  Federal  Government  ? . , . . ..  „ , , 

Mr.  McGiiee.  If  I bad  to  make  a choice.  I would  favor  the  Fedeial 
Government,  probably  a mixed  system  with  delegation  to  the  States, 
but  with  the  Federal  Government  coming  hack  in  default  ot  the  States 
* and  setting  guidelines  for  the  States. 

That  would  probably  be  optimum. 

Mr  D \xtels.  Most  of  your  statement  lias  been  devoted  to  creation 
of  jobs  in  the  public  sector.  Has  any  thought  been  given  as  to  bow 
manv  such  jobs  could  possibly  be  created  and  the  cost  thereof* 

Mr.  McGhee.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures  in  my  statement  represent, 
in  a sense,  the  minimum  and  the  maximum  number  of  potential  jo  is 
estimated  by  people  who  have  given  thought  to  this. 
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You  recall  that  the  figure  of  5 million  ay  us  given  as  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGitee.  The  minimum  figure  of  2S0.000  job  opportunities 
resulted  from  this  survey. 

The  Urban  Coalition  Avould  like  to  see  as  many  as  possible.  We  know 
the  practical  limitations.  There  are  practical  limitations  on  setting 
up  the  program,  on  arranging  for  the  necessary  training  facilities,  as 
aygII  as  the  practical  limitations  on  funds. 

I would  hesitate  to  set  a figure  as  to  what  the  initial  appropriation 
of  funds  should  be.  As  you  know,  Mr.  O’Hara  has  not  done  so  in  his 


All  I would  say  for  the  record,  sir,  is  that  it  should  be  substantial.  It 
should  not  be  just  a token.  It  should  ghre  real  hope  to  the  people  that 
this  is  a beginning  for  expanded  job  opportunities  in  the  public  sector. 

Then  if,  as  others  say  may  be  the  case,  improvement  in  the  general 
level  of  the  economy  increases  the  ability  of  the  private  sector,  and  the 
cities  themselves  through  increased  revenues,  to  absorb  more  work- 
ers. or  ultimately  through  increased  sharing  of  funds  by  the  Federal 
Government  wi tli  the  States  have  public  services  employment  takes 
place  nationally,  then  this  program  would  not  haAre  to  be  increased. 

But  if,  after  getting  started  m a substantial  AA^ay,  it  Avere  found  that 
other  means  of  employment  were  not  forthcoming,  that  persistent  un- 
deremployment and  unemployment  continued  in  our  cities,  then 
the  logical  next,  step  would  be  to  expand  Avliatev er  base  had  been  created. 

As  far  as  the  amount  that  would  be  required  per  individual,  no  direct 
evidence,  but  I have  heard  of  estimates  that  have  been  made  by  the 
administration. 

The  estimate  is,  as  I recall,  for  a combination  of  training  plus  al- 
lowances under  the  O’Hara  bill,  Avas  around  $S,000  an  individual. 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  view  of*  the  fact  that  the  present  administration  is 
desirous  of  curbing  t lie  fires  of  inflation,  and  is  promoting  a program 
of  increasing  unemployment,  Iioay  can  aa^c  reconcile  the  theories  that 
you  have,  expressed  in  your  statement,  with  this  policy  ? 

Mr.  McGhee.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  Auirious  ways  to  tight  infla- 
tion. In  our  judgment  the  Avorst  one,  not  just  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  morale  of  our  citizens  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  actual  eco- 
nomics of  the  inner  cities — Avould  be  to  make  those  pay  for  it  who  are 
least  able  to  make  the  sacri  flee. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  excessive  economic  activity  that 
produces  inflation  could  be  curtailed,  that  Avould  be  much  more  ac- 
ceptable than  making  the  inhabitants  of  the  inner  city — the  last  ones 
to  be  employed  and  therefore  the  first  to  be  let  go — the  ones  Avith  the 
poorest  Avages,  to  haA^e  to  bear  the  brunt. 

I believe  that  all  aat1io  liaA’e  considered  this  matter  carefully  would 
say  that  if  unemployment  rises  to  a certain  point,  the  Government  lias 
no  choice  but  to  engage  in  some  type  of  increased  welfare  or  employ- 
ment programs  to  assist  those  directly  affected.  Obviously,  if  you  have 
a choice,  employment  is  better  than  Avelfare. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Unfortunately,  Avlren  avc  try  to  cut  expenses,  the  peo- 
ple Avho  bear  the  brunt  of  the  cutback  are  the  ones  who  were  last 
hired  and  the  people  avIio  were  just  recently  trained  for  jobs.  The 
people  Avliose  services  are  terminated  immediately  fall  right  back  to 


bill. 
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where  they  were  originally,  and  this  just  arouses  their  anger  and 

C1  BuT hVw°wonl^  yon  suggest  that  we  handle  the  problem  of  fighting 
inKnXur  injuring0 these  people  who  should  be  the  last  to  be 

hMr  McGhee  Mr.  Chairman,  this  question  really  goes  beyond  the 
scoS' Jf  tWs  biil 'and  our  consideration  of  it,  but  there  are  obviously 
toX  available  to  the  Government  to  fight  inflation  that  could  be 

UtlAlZrendv  of  course  there  have  been  curtailments  in  plamiedexpendi- 
tu«s  To^bhc brings,  although  I believe  that  the  President  has 
rpppntlv  released  new  funds  for  housing  constiucti on. 
"SSStld  devise  a wide  variety  of  controls  m 1m  eotmtry, 
if  thev  had  to  which  would  have  the  eftect  of  lim  itmg  inflation. 
f The  problem  about  the  “hard  core”  is,  as  you  ported  out,  tnat  they 
An®p  1 ‘ . omninVed  nnd  would  be  the  first  to  be  fired.  It  they  were 
WirLif  ^v  woS  be  verT  in  their  indictment  of  a society 

p“  them* a job  and  then  immediately  took 
TIip  social  result^  from  this  would  be  veiy  great.  Of  ? 

pSeid's  now  welfare  program,  once  if  is  enacred  and  in  operat.on, 

W?t^h"^vTd<;  employment,  if  you  have  to  provide  for 

ft? % aSStu!SitS,  but  time  does  not 

permit. 

Mr  RaSSe.  I think  it  is  an  excellent  statement  and  a useful  one. 

How  do  von  define  underemployed?  . . Govern- 

Mr  McGhee.  You  are  familiar  with  the  facts  that  our  Y«\er 

come  received  as  contrasted  with  the  agreed  poverty  level. 

Sir  SSSw*.  So  von  are  talking  about  a wage  situation  ? 

\fr  McGhee.  Yes.' It  may  result  from  the  fact  that  a man  does  not 

work  full  time  or  works  intermittently,  but  the  same Will  put 
suit  if  he  works  full  time  and  his  wages  are  so  low  that  they  still  put 

him  below  the  poverty  level. 

Mr  Horovitz  has  a definition  of  it. 

Mr  Horovitz.  The  definition  used  in  the  Sheppard  study  was  a 
permanently  employed  individual  working  40  or  more  weeks  a year. 

wffiSSd.  I think  you  were  technical  enough 

Am  I correct  in  the  understanding  that  a good  many  people  who  are 
employed  right  now  in  jobs  in  the  public  sector  are  by  your  definition 

actually  underemployed?  . . , 

Mr  McGhee  In  the  public  sector,  yes,  this  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Radceiffe.  Then  what  kind  of  jobs  in  the  public  sector  are  yo  . 

‘"SSToPiursc  if  the  funds  arc  available,  which  is  what  we 
are  proposing,  then  the  public  entity,  whatever  it  is  the  < 

ex  am  ole.  which  are  employing  these  people  ^ndei  c , hours 

suit  in  technical  underemployment,  could  let  them  work  mo.e  hours 
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per  week  or  could  raise  their  wage  so  that  l hev  can  rise  above  the 
underemployment  category. . 

That  would  be  the  objective,  however,  in  most  cases  the  cities  can 
only  do  this  only  if  they  are  subsidized.  The  mayors  have  told  us  that 
the* limiting  factor  here  is  the  resources  available. 

They  just  don’t  have  it. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  So  in  large  part  we  are  really  talking  about  a plan 
to  subsidize  the  wages  of  people  who  are  currently  employed  in  public 
enterprises. 

Mr.  McGiiee.  I would  hope  that  it  would  have  that  effect,  sir,  be- 
cause if  you  are  going  to  bring  new  people  in  who  are  now  unemployed, 
it  would  seem  only  common  justice  to  give  something  more  to  those 
who  are  already  working  but  are  in  the  underemployment  category. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I recognize  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Scherle. 

Do  you  have  questions  ? 

Mr.  Sciierle.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  McGhee,  thank  you  again. 

Mr.  McGhee,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It;  has  been  a pleasure  to  appear  before  your  committee. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Robert  M.  Jones,  represent- 
ing the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

STATEMENT  OP  ROBERT  M.  JONES  DETROIT,  MICH.,  ON  BEHALF  QF 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS;  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  WILLIA2I  FRANCIS  XAVIER  FLYNN,  COUNSEL 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Jones,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Jones.  I want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you  this 
morning. 

My  name  is  Robert  M.  Jones.  Sitting  here  with  me  is  Mr.  William 
Flynn  of  the  NAM  staff,  who  serves  as  director  of  NAM’s  STEP 
program. 

In  preparing  its  position  on  the  act,  the  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  NAM  established  a task  force  of  some  20  industrial  rela- 
tions and  personnel  people  from  comp  *nies  across  the  country,  and  I 
i had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  chairman  of  that,  task  force. 

Knowing  that  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  our  statement 
of  position  on  the  several  bills  that  your  subcommittee  is  considering, 
and  in  the*  interests  of  conserving  your  time,  I will  try  to  summarize 
much  of  this  for  you  and  leave  time  for  any  questions  that  you  may 
have. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Jones,  I ask  for  unanimous  consent  that  your 
statement  be  incorporated  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Is  there  any  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  will  be  s^ 
ordered. 

(Mr.  Jones’  prepared  statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  Presented  by 

Robert  M.  Jones 

My  name  is  Robert  M.  Jones,  Vice  President  of  Personnel  for  the  Ex-Cell-O 
9 Corporation  in  Detroit.  Michigan  - 1 aiQG»yrf»man  of  the  Task  Force  organized 
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by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  to  review  the  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  100'.).  II. K.  1:1472  and  other  related  hills  pending  before  this  Subcommittee. 

On  behalf  of  the  membership  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacture! s» 
we  would  like  to  submit  our  views  on  tlie.se  bills.  NAM  member  companies— 
large  medium  and  small  in  size — account  for  a substantial  portion  of  tile  na- 
tion's production  of  manufactured  goods,  and  employ  millions  of  people  in 
manufacturing  industries. 

IXTKOIHTCTIOX 


Before  coni  men  ting  on  -the  specifics  of  the  proposed  legislation,  I belie\e  it  is 
appropriate  to  review  the  policy  and  program  activities  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  and  tile  efforts  of  industry  with  respect  to  manpower 
development,  particularly  during  the  past  decade. 

The  NAM  has  consistently  held  the  view  that  effective  employee  development 
must  include  education  and  training  programs  for  personnel  at  all  levels. 

As  to  production  employees,  upon  whom  the  proposed  legislation  would  nave 
its  greatest  impact,  we  have  always  considered  that  apprenticeship,  upgrading, 
on-the-job  (OJT)  mid  other  types  of  job  related  training  are  the  best  methous 
to  develop  those  skills  essential  to  industrial  and  individual  progress. 

Since  19G4  the  NAM,  through  a program  called  STEP  (Solutions  To  Employ- 
ment Problems)  lias  provided  industry  with  some  of  the  insights  and  instill- 
ments that  have  stimulated  business  action  with  respect  to  the  effective 
employment  of  the  hard-core  unemployed,  as  well  as  upgrading  and  retraining 

of  employees.  . ,,  ^ , . ... 

Most  of  this  NAM  research  was  aimed  at  demonstrating  tlmt  industry,  with 
its  on-the-job  training  capability,  could  help  to  stabilize  the  employment  pattern 
for  many  in -our  nation  considered  to  be  hard-core  unemployed.  We.  therefore, 
support  the  basic  approach  of  the  program  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men, which  emphasizes  job  related  education  and  training  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  to  solve  the  employment  difficulties  of  the  disadvantaged. 

With  this  brief  background.  I would  like  to  comment,  on  the  bills  pending 
lief  ore  the  Subcommittee.  These  comment*  reflect  the  deliberations  of  a group 
of  personnel  and  industrial  relations  representatives  of  over  20  companies, 
which  we  asked  to  study  and  comment  upon  these  bills.  This  Task  Force  found 
it  encouraging  that  in  the  area  of  manpower  development  there  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  d ^categorisation  and  that  the  respective  states  and  local 
communities  are  best  equipped  to  analyze,  act  upon  and  meet  state  and  local 

manpower  problems.  4 _ . . . ,.  .... 

In  general,  we  believe  that  the  approach  taken  by  the  Administration  lull. 
II K 1/147**  introduced  bv  Representative  Ayres,  and  IT.Il.  10908  introduced 
bv  Representative  Steiger,  which  provide  detailed  provisions  for  delegation  oi 
administrative  authority  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  are  preferable  to  II.K.  llb-t). 
introduced  by  Representative  O'Hara,  which  would  vest  substantially  all  con- 
trol of  the  form  and  substance  of  these  programs  in  the  Secretary. 

We  believe  however,  that  the  O’Hara  bill  calls  attention  to  an  aspect  oi  the 
manpower  problem  which  bears  further  examination  by  both  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch.  I am  referring  to  Title  III  of  II. R.  11(520,  which  provides 
for  an  expanded  program  of  public  sector  employment.  This  and  other  pro\i- 
sions  of  the  three  bills  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  remainder  oi  our 
statement. 

C ATEG O IvIC.VL  PUO GKA M S 

AVe  endorse  the  principle  of  decategorization  which  is  provided  for  in  each 
of  three  hills.  We  also  share  the  concern  which  had  been  expressed  during  .he 
hearings  that  the  elimination  of  statutory  barriers,  which  often  hamper  effec- 
tive delivery  of  manpower  services,  should  not  permit  the  abolition  oi  existing 
prelects  and  programs  which  have  proven  to  he  effective. 

New  legislation  should  nor.  result  iii  complete  abandonment  of  useful  concepts 
developed  out  of  successful  experiences  under  current  laws.  In  tins  regard, 
consider  it  particularly  important  to  preserve  and  extend  the  concept  of  on- 
the-iob  training  for  specific  jobs  as  a keystone  of  the  attack  on  hard-core  nnem- 
plovincnt  and  underemployment.  Also,  job  training  whether  carried  on  by  pniatt 
or  public  sector  employers,  should  be  mandated  ns  an  essential  part,  ot  man- 
power development  plans  approved  under  any  new  manpower  act. 

The  federally-administered  JOBS  program  and  the  closet y-i elated  p iv  tc 
sector  effort  being  carried  on  through  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessman  are 
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successful  and  constructive  elements  in  the  current  national  manpower  develop- 
meiit  scheme.  They  represent  an  imaginative  aiul  highly  encouraging  partnership 
between  business  and  government  in  the  attack  on  a critical  national  pioble 
and  should  be  nermittui  to  continue  without  major  change. 


l.OCAL  PRIME  SPONSORS 


The  NAM  supports  the  funding  approach  of  ILK.  13472  which  would  provide  a 
progressive  increase  in  federal  support  funds  to  a state  based  on  a three-step 
process:  first,  the  development  of  a comprehensive  state  manpower  plan  ; second, 
the  development  of  a state  manpower  agency  to  administer  the  plan;  third, 
achievement  of  an  exemplary  performance  on  the  part  of  the  state. 

We  support  the  principle  embodied  in  the  Administration  hill  that  the  control 
of  manpower  programs  at  the  state  and  local  level  rest  in  the  hands  of  elected 
officials  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  made  it  quite  clear  in  testimony  he  tore  this 
Subcommittee,  and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  which  is  considering  this  .subject, 
that  ITR  13472  L not  designed  to  eliminate  community  action  agencies  from  the 
local  manpower  scene.  The  bill,  rather,  would  allow  community  action  agencies  to 
continue  to  play  a role  in  local  manpower  programs  where  they  have  been 


However  built  into  this  is  the  requirement  that  the  governor  of  each  state, 
desiring  to’ operate  a manpower  development  program  under  the  terms  of  this 
legislation,  name  a single  local  prime  sponsor  to  develop  and  administer  any 
manpower  program  assisted  under  this  aet  in  any  Standard  Metropolitan  Statisti- 
cal Area  (SMSA).  We  believe  that  this  concept  is  one  that  presents  a needless 
potential  for  political  conflict  which  could  prevent  the  effective  development  of 
successful  state  and  local  manpower  programs  in  many  communities.  . 

The  creation  of  a single  prime  sponsor  might  well  hamper  administrative 
eliiciency  in  many  cities,  especially,  for  example,  where  political  boundaries  ma> 
he  completely  unrelated  to  the  relevant  labor  market  or  in  cities  containing  two 
or  more  separate  labor  markets.  We  believe  that  the  elected  officials  of  all 
communities  involved  should  have  considerable  flexibility  in  the  fashioning  ot 
administrative  machinery  to  administer  manpower  programs. 

As  to  the  problem  of  “pass-through”  of  funds  to  local  communities,  we  believe 
that  a plan  submitted  by  a state,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  should 
be  administered  by  that  state,  with  due  regard  to  all  the  local  conditions  within 
that  state  which  would  he  the  approved  state  plan.  The  mechanism  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  state.  If  such  an 
approach  is  adopted  as  a part  of  this  legislation,  we  recommend  that  any  local 
community,  which  believes  its  needs  are  not  going  to  he  met  by  the  proposed 
state  plan,  have  the  right  to  present  its  views  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
appropriate  change  in  the  state  plan  prior  to  its  approval  as  provided  for  in  the 
Ayres  and  Steiger  bills. 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 


Section  104  of  H.R.  13472  provides  for  the  formation  of  state  and  local  ad- 
visory councils  on  manpower.  While  we  recognize  that  only  broadly  based  coun- 
cils as  outlined  in  the  bill  would  be  able  to  produce  meaningful  manpower 
development  results,  we  feel  that  the  importance  of  including  business  repre- 
sentatives on  these  councils  should  be  emphasized.  Too  often  training  programs 
have  been  developed  at  the  local  level  by  well-intentioned  individuals  who  lack 
sufficient  contact  with  the  local  business  community.  Further,  to  make  certain 
that  the  smaller  businessman  has  an  active  interest  in  tlie  success  of  the  opera- 
tion, it  would  be  worthwhile  to  seek  the  participation  of  local  business  groups 
such  as  manufacturers'  associations  and  chambers  of  commerce. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  that  as  soon  as  possible  upon  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee  develop  guidance  principles 
to  he  available  on  request  to  tlie  various  state  councils  to  assist  them  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  tlieir  manpower  plans. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  TRIGGER 

Title  V of  the  Administration  bill  provides  that  in  any  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  national  unemployment  rate  reaches  4.5%  for  three  consecutive  months,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  could  spend  additional  funds  on  authorized  programs  equal 
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to  10%  of  the  amount  then  appropriated  under  the  act  for  that  year.  It  is  our 
recommendation  that  this  section  of  the  bill  be  deleted.  , 

There  are  three  primary  reasons  for  our  recommendation.  I irst,  we  seriously 
question  whether  such  discreticnarv  funds  could  De  allocated  and  programs  im- 
plemented rapidly  enough  to  have  a significant  impact  on  the  problems  which 
would  lie  caused  by  the  higher  unemployment  rate.  Second,  even  if 
allocation  and  implementation  were  possible,  the  bill  already  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  have  20%  of  the  total  funds  which  are  appropriated 
di recti v for  his  allocation  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  In  our  view,  this 
amount  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  any  additional  programs  which  might  be  con- 
sidered necessary  as  a result  of  an  unexpected  rise  in  the  unemployment  rate 
Finally,  we  believe  that  this  triggering  mechanism  constitutes  unsound 
fiscal  policy,  in  allowing  the  Secretary  to  call  for  and  spend  monies  which  had 
not  been  appropriated  by  the  Congress  as  a result  of  its  deliberations  on  the  total 
budget.  Providing  such  extra  funds  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  might  well 
establish  a precedent  which  would  subsequently  be  utilized  by  other  agencies  and 
departments  in  order  to  have  discretionary  funds  at  their  disposal. 

If.  in  spite  of  this  recommendation,  the  decision  is  made  to  include  tins  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  it  is  our  suggestion  that  state  or  regional  unemployment  rates 
be  utilized  rather  than  the  national  unemployment  rate.  A serious  unemploy- 
ment problem  might  occur  within  a particular  state  while  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  remained  stable.  Since  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  H.R.  1^472  is 
to  delegate  responsibility  and  authority  for  manpower  development  and  training 
to  the  states,  it  would  seem  more  appropriate  to  utilize  state  data  for  the  purpose 
of  triggering  these  additional  funds. 

COMPUTER  JOB  BANK 

There  is  also  a section  in  the  bill  which  provides  that  a national  computerized 
iob  bank  system  be  established  ou  a state  or,  in  certain  cases,  on  a regional 
basis.  We  support  the  concept  of  listing  available  job  openings  as  envisioned  in 

However  the  establishment  of  a computerized  job  bank  program  which  goes 
bevoud  job  listing  into  the  area  of  matching  job  requirements  with  an  individu- 
al’s skills  is  an  extremely  complex  undertaking.  Computerized  job  matching 
systems  have  been  tried  with  limited  success  by  many  companies  and  associa- 
tions This  includes  a research  project  by  NAM  conducted  as  part  of  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  STEP  program.  For  this  reason,  while  we  would  not  argue 
against,  the  long  range  merits  and  advantages  of  a job  matching  system,  in  our 
opinion,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  at  this  point  in  time  before  a national 
system  could  operate  effectively.  As  examples,  at  the  present  time  we  do  not 
have  adequate  descriptions  by  which  we  might  fully  identify  tlie  abilities  and 
qualifications  of  individuals  seeking  employment.  Further,  there  are  no  common 
methods  to  enable  companies  to  fully  describe  the  positions  for  winch  they  are 

seeking  qualified  applicants.  . 

Finally,  the  emphasis  today  is  on  screening  individuals  in  rather  than  screen- 
ing them  out  and  attempting  to  qualify  people  who  were  previously  regarded  as 
unqualified  for  employment.  It  would  seem,  at  this  time,  that  a national  com- 
nuterized  job  bank  which  places  greater  emphasis  on  establishing  data  on  job 
vacancies  rather  than  finding  individuals  with  qualifications  suitable  for  a 
specific  position  would  be  more  successful.  In  short,  we  are  recommending  more 
research  before  committing  our  nation  to  any  form  of  a computerized  job  match- 
ing program. 

PUBLIC  SECTOR  EMPLOYMENT 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  13472  do  not  include  specifically  a role  for  Federal,  state 
and  local  governments  as  employers  of  the  disadvantaged.  This  is  not  to  suggest 
that  in  recent  years  all  levels  of  government  have  not  improved  their  responsive- 
ness to  the  critical  employment  problems  of  the  hard-core  unemployed.  Yet  it 
must  be  “aid  that  the  public  sector  should  share  with  the  private  sector  the 
same  responsibilities  to  refine  and  adjust  its  employment  practices,  particularly 

WGovernmeirt!  at^al?  levels,  is  a major  source  of  employment  having  already 
reached  tlie  level  of  12  million  jobs.  Data  indicates  that  one  third  of  this  govern- 
nmnt  laboi  force  will  retire  over  the  next  five  years.  While  we  do  not  advocate 
unnecessary  growth  in  public  sector  employment,  we  recognize  that  this  .,ector 
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will  have  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  participate  full>  ni  current  tffort 
requirements. 

SUMMARY 

iv„  hpiipvf.  Hilt  HR  13472.  with  the  modifications  as  recommended,  should 
in!re t£TErt £s™ior tte Federal  funds  expended  in  the  area  of  manpower 

(U TlicPNAM  will  continue  to  encourage  the  type  of  f it^must ^je 

srt  «" 

must  be  borne  by  industry. 

Mr  D \niels  Please  continue. 

Mi-  Jones.  Speaking  for  the  NAM  our  organization  represents 
approximately  85  percent  of  the  Nation’s  manufacturing  capability- 
As^rZSation,  we  were  among  the  early  leaders  m recognizing 
the  problems  of  manpower  planning  with  respect  to  the  functionally 

U ' St  artSgl-f  the  lotTwShufe  NAM  Step  program  tlic  a^ociation  has 
served  as  a stimulus  to  its  members  by  providing  them  witn  a ^ Jaile 
analysis  of  successful  industrial  programs  which  demonstrated  our 
policy  of  bringing  these  people  into  the  employment  process. 

P Generally  with  respect  to  the  three  bills  before  this  committee, 
first,  we  believe  that  the  approach  taken  by  the  administration  bill, 
I-I  R 13472  introduced  by  Representative  Ayres,  and  Mr.  Steiger  s Dill, 
which  provided  detailed  provisions  for  delegation  of  adimmstrative 
authority  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  are  preferable  to  HE  -lb* 
introduced  by  Representative  O’Hara,  which  would  vest  substantially 
Si  control  of  the  form  and  substance  of  these  programs  in  the 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  O’Hara  bill  calls  attention  to  an 
aspect  of  the  manpower  problem  which  bears .further  examination  by 
both  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch.  I am  referring  to  title  d 
of  H.H.  11620,  which  provides  for  an  expanded  program  of  public 

Se<This^ml  other  provisions  of  the  three  bills  are  discussed  in  more 
detail  in  the  remainder  of  our  statement.  The  task  force,  speaking  f 
N AM  strongly  endorses  the  principle  of  decategorization,  but 
the  same  time  cautions  that  successful  experience  under  current  pro- 

prams  should  not  be  abandoned.  , , 1 

’ The  federally  administered  JOBS  program  and  the  closely  related 
private  sector  effort  being  carried  on  through  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  are  successful  and  constructive  elements  in  the  curre-.t 

national  manpower  development  scheme.  . . 

They  represent  to  us  an  imaginative  and  highly  encouraging  part- 
nership between  business  and  government  in  the  attack  on  a critical 
national  problem  and  should  be  permitted  to  continue  without  major 

Mr.  Daniels-  What  were  those  major  changes,  sir.  » 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  the  JOBS  program  and  the  National  Alliance  of 

Businessmen. 
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Mr.  Daniels.  JOBS  and  XAB. 

Mr.  Jones.  Right. 

We  do  support  the  three-step  funding  approach  and  tlie  principle 
that  elected  State  officials  should  have  control  of  the  manpower 
planning  and  program  for  the  State.  However,  built  into  this  is  the 
requirement  that  the  Governor  of  each  State  desiring  to  operate  a 
manpower  development  program  under  the  terms  of  this  legislation 
name  a single  local  prime  "sponsor  to  develop  and  administer  any 
manpower  program  assisted  under  this  act  in  any  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area. 

We  believe  that  this  concept  is  one  that  presents  a needless  poten- 
tial for  political  conflict  which  could  prevent  the  effective  development 
of  successful  State  and  local  manpower  programs. 

The  creation  of  a single  prime  sponsor  might  very  well  hamper 
administrative  efficiency  in  many  cities,  especially  for  example,  where 
political  boundaries  may  be  completely  unrelated*  to  the  relevant  labor 
market  or  in  cities  containing  two  or  more  separate  labor  markets. 

We  believe  that  the  elected  officials  of  all  communities  involved 
should  have  considerable  flexibility  in  the  fashioning  of  administra- 
tive machinery  to  administer  manpower  programs. 

As  to  the  problem  of  “pass  through”  of  funds  to  local  communities, 
we  believe  that  a plan  submitted  by  a State,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  should  be  administered  bv  that  State,  with  due 
regard  to  all  the  local  conditions  within  that  State  which  would  be 
the  approved  State  plan. 

In  looking  at  the  composition  of  advisory  councils  on  manpower 
provided  for  in  section  104  of  TI.R.  13472,  we  feel  strongly  that  the 
inclusion  of  representatives  of  business  and  industry  from  both  large 
and  small  companies  should  be  emphasized.  As  end  users  of  man- 
power products,  their  inputs  to  the  development  of  an  overall  State 
program  should  be  very  valuable. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  the  national  manpower  advisory 
committee  be  given  the  responsibility  for  developing  guidance. 

Guidance  principles  to  be  available  to  the  State  councils  if  they 
desired,  to  assist  them  in  their  program  planning. 

As  you  gentlemen  know,  title  V of  the  administration  bill  provides 
for  a national  unemployment  figure  of  4.5  percent  for  3 months  to 
trigger  an  additional  10  percent  of  allocated  funds. 

It  is  our  recommendation  that  this  section  of  the  bill  be  deleted. 
There  arc  three  primary  reasons  for  our  recommendations.  First, 
we  seriously  question  whether  such  discretionary  funds  could  be  allo- 
cated and  programs  implemented  rapidly  enough  to  have  a significant 
impact  on  the  problem  which  would  be  caused  by  the  higher  unem- 
ployment rate. 

Second,  even  if  immediate  allocation  aiid  implementation  were  pos- 
sible, the  bill  already  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  have 
20  percent  of  the  total  funds  which  are  appropriated  directly  for  his 
allocation  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

In  our  view,  this  amount  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  any  additional 
programs  which  might  be  considered  necessary  as  a result  of  an 
unexpected  rise  in  the  unemployment  rate. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  this  mechanism  constitutes  unsound  fiscal 
policy  in  allowing  the  Secretary  to  call  for  and  spend  money  which 
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has  not  been  appropriated  by  the  Congress  as  a result  of  its  delibera- 
tions on  a total  budget  . . . 

Providing  extra  funds  for  the  Secretary  ot  Labor  might  provide 
a precedent  which  would  bo  followed  by  other  departments  m oidei 
to  have  discretionary  funds  at  their  disposal.  , 

If  the  decision  is  made  to  include  this  provision  in  the  bill,  how- 
ever, it  is  our  suggestion  that  State  or  regional  unemployment  rates 
be  utilized  rather  than  the  national  unemployment  rate. 

A serious  unemployment  problem  might  occur  within  a particulai 
State,  while  the  national  unemployment  rate  remains  stable,  since 
one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  H.E.  13172  is  to  delegate  responsibility 
and  authority  for  manpower  development  and  training  to  the 

States . . ,,  ! 

Mr.  Daniels.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Jones.  I must  leave  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Rules  Committee  where  a bill  is  pending  in  which  I, 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  am  vitally  interested.  Theieioie,  1 
am  going  to  ask  my  colleague,  Mr.  Hawkins,  to  preside  in  my  absence. 

I am  sorry  I cannot  remain  to  hear  the  rest  of  your  testimony,  blit 
I have  read  your  statement,  and  I want  to  thank  you  personally  and 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  for  coming  here  and  giving  us  the  benefit 
of  your  views, 

Mr.  Jones.  These  are  busy  times.  I understand  your  problem. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Daniels  withdrew  from  the  hearing  room.) 

Mr.  Hawkins  (presiding).  Mr.  Jones,  would  you  kindly  proceed^ 
Mr.  Jones.  I will  pick  up  where  I was,  then,  looking  at  page  < 
of  our  prepared  statement.  If,  in  spite  of  this  recommendation  the 
decision  is  made  to  include  this  provision  in  the  bill,  it  is  our  sugges- 
tion that  State  or  regional  unemployment  rates  are  utilized  rather 
than  the  national  unemployment  rate.  ^ 

A serious  unemployment  problem  might  occur  within  a particulai 
State  while  the  national  unemployment  rate  remains  stable. 

Since  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  H.R.  13472  is  to  delegate 
responsibility  and  authority  for  manpower  and  training  to  the  States, 
it  would  seem  more  appropriate  to  utilize  State  data  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  trigger  these  additional  funds. 

All  three  bills  under  consideration  make  some  provision  tor  the 
inclusion  of  a computer  assisted  job  bank.  While  we  do  support  the 
concept-  of  listing  available  job  openings  through  this  system,  we  rec- 
ommend against  any  hasty  approach  to  job  matching  through  the 

Our  position  is  based  on  a NAM  research  project  conducted  uncle l 
the  STEP  program,  the  results  of  which  say  to  us  that  the  ldentihca- 
tion  of  the  abilities  and  qualifications  and  then  attempting  to  match 
them  to  job  requirements  is  still  a very  difficult  area. 

Finally  the  emphasis  today  is  on  screening  individuals  in,  rather 
than  screening  them  out,  and  attempting  to  qualify  people  who  were 
previ ou sly  regarded  as  unqualified  for  employment. 

It  would  seem  at  this  time  that  a national  computerized  job  bank, 
which  places  greater  emphasis  oir  establishing  data  on  job  vacancies 
rather  than  finding  individuals  with  qualifications  suitable  for  a spe- 
cific position,  would  be  more  successful. 
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In  short,  we  are  recommending  much  more  research  before  com- 
mitting our  Nation  to  any  form  of  a computerized  job  matching 

PrThe 1 provisions  of  H.R.  13172  do  not  require  a specific  role  for  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  as  employers  of  the  disadvantaged. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  in  recent  years  all  levels  have  not  im- 
proved their  responsiveness  to  the  critical  unemployment  problems  of 
the  hard-core  unemployed.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  the  public  seclox 
should  share  with  the  private  sector  the  same  responsibilities  to  refine 
and  adjust  its  employment  practices,  particularly  with  regard  to  tins 

Government  at  all  levels  is  the  major  source  of  employment,  having 
already  reached  the  level  of  12  million  jobs.  Data  indicates  that  one 
third  of  this  government  labor  force  will  retire;  over  the  next  5 years. 

While  we  do  not  advocate  unnecessary  growth  in  public  sector  em- 
ployment, we  recognize  that  this  sector  will  have  a unprecedented 
opportunity  to  participate  fully  in  current  efforts  to  employ,  tram, 

and  upgrade  the  hard-core.  . ^ 0,  ^ 

In  brief,  we  believe  there  should  be  approval  given  to  a otate  man- 
power plan  that  would  provide  for  a public  sector  equivalent  of  the 

JOBS  program.  . ^ 

This  may  well  require  some  adjustments  in  certain  civil  service 
practices  that  would  lead  to  the  devolpment  of  realistic  rules  and 
regulations  covering  government  jobs.  We  believe  that  government  at 
alf  levels  should  function  in  the  manpower  area  as  the  employer  of 
initial  opportunity  rather  than  the  employer  of  last  resort. 

We  believe  that  H.R.  13472  with  the  modifications  as  recommended 
should  insure  the  best  results  for  the  Federal  funds  expended  in  the 
area  of  manpower  development. 

The  NAM  will  continue  to  encourage  the  type  of  employment  policy, 
practices,  and  programs  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  this  statement 
for  this  must  be  said  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  major  cost 
of  manpower  training  must  be  borne  by  industry. 

Thank  you,  Gentlemen,  very  much. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jones.  _ . 

I must  apologize  for  not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
first  part  of  vour  statement.  However,  there  are  several  questions  that 
did  relate  to  some  of  the  more  recent  statements  that  you  made. 

One  is  with  respect  to  the  suggestion  about  public  sector  jobs 

programs.  ^ _ 

Did  I understand  you  to  indicate  that  the  NAM  endorses  the  prin- 
ciple of  a public  sector  jobs  program  on  the  bas.3  of  being  the  employer 
of  initial  opportunity  rather  than  the  one  of  last  resort  ? 

Mr.  Jo x ics.  Yes.  sir ; you  understood  me  clearly. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  elaborate  on  that,  because  it  is  somewhat 
a surprise  to  me  that  you  have  made  such  a suggestion. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  feel  we  are  out  of  character  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  said  that,  I did  not,  but  it  does  come  somewhat 

as  a surprise,  let’s  say.  . 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  we  visualize  as  I indicated,  an  opportunity  for  those 
governmental  bodies  to  function  in  the  same  way  that  industry  is  func- 
tioning under  the  JOBS  program,  which  would  provide  funds  for 
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State,  and  local  governments  in  terms  of  the  education  that  is  required 
to  prepare  the  people  for  job  opportunities  and  in  terms  of  the  addi- 
tional expenses  involved  in  this  kind  of  training.  . . 

This  is  not  a wage  kind  of  a situation  or  a supplementation  kind  ot 
situation,  but  it  is  the  same  kind  of  program  that  we  m industry 

understand  as  the  JOBS  program.  . , j 

How  this  would  relate,  then,  at  the  Federal  level  in  view  of  our  ad- 
vocacy of  a State  control  program,  I am  not  really  prepared  to  say,  and 
I don’t  think  our  task  force  really  struggled  with  Bus  problem,  but  we 
feel  if  it  can  be  done  at  the  State  and  local  level  that  it  cmikl  also  be 

done  at  the  Federal  level.  , ...... 

Mr  Hawkins.  Let  me  gen  it  more  clearly.  Are  you  suggesting  that 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  that  jobs  in  the  public  sector  lets  say  m 
hospitals  and  in  schools  and  law  enforcement  and  other  fields  be 
opened  up  for  the  hard-core  unemployed  on  a permanent  basis  with 

possibly  Federal  assistance?  . _ . . . , . , T i 

Mr.  .Tones.  With  Federal  assistance  in  the  relationship  that  1 have 

indicated.  . _ , . 

There  are  maivv  jobs,  of  course,  in  Government  that  are  compaiaole 
to  jobs  in  industry.  In  the  computer  and  data  processing  area,  for 
example,  you  have  a complete  transfer  between  one  and  the  other,  and 
the  fact  that  people  are  trained  in  a Government  situation  in  terms 
of  this  kind  of  job  would  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  had  to  stay 
in  the  Government  sector,  but  could  move  from  there  into  the  pin  ate 
sector  based  upon  their  training  and  work  experience. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  How  would  this  operate  in  competition,  for  example, 

with  the  JOBS  program  in  the  private  sector? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  not  operate  in  this  private  sector,  it  would  not 
operate  in  competition.  It  would  operate  together  with  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram under  a State  program  that  says  this  is  the  way  we  are  going  to 
spend  our  manpower  dollars.  , , 

It  would  not  be  a competitive  situation  at  all.  We  could  only  hope 
that  it  would  be  competitive  in  terms  of  the  fact  that  there  were  not 
enough  people  to  fill  all  the  vacancies  that  were  available. 

Mi?  Hawkins.  Would  this  be  on  a permanent,  or  temporary  basis? 
The  thing  that  confuses  me  is  the  employer  of  init'Ti  opportunity.  Are 
you  suggesting  that  this  be  done  on  a permanent  basis,  and  that  at  all 
times  it  be  available  to  the  hard-core  unemployed  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  This  could  very  definitely  be  a prelude  to  employment 
in  the  private  sector.  We  are  not  saying  expand  the  public  payrolls 
to  absorb  all  these  people. 

We  are  saying  that  there  are  jobs  that  do  exist,  but  there  are  some 
perhaps  artificial  barriers  that  exist  now  in  terms  of  those  jobs  being 
available  to  the  hard  core  unemployed.  As  these  jobs  are  existent  and 
the  barriers  are  removed,  then  the  State  and  local  governments  ought 
to  have  the  same  kind  of  support  in  terms  of  training  the  hard  core 
unemployed  to  fill  these  jobs  as  is  now  available  to  industry  in  terms  of 
the  JOBS  program,  which  is  a supplemental  allowance  to  cover  the 
extraordinary  costs  of  training  the  hard  core  unemployed,  and  that  is 
all.  ' 

It  is  not  a wage  supplement  m any  way,  shape  or  torm. 
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Air.  Hawkins.  Wo  would  assume  that  you  would  also  have  them 
woven  into  the  system,  the  civil  service  system  ot’  that  pa  ucular  state 
or  locality  so  that  they  won’t  become  permanent  employees,  frozen 

into  the  cavil  service  system.  . 

Mr.  Jones.  I think  some  modification  m terms  of  the  civil  service 
requirements  is  necessary.  It  might  be  worked  out  that  they  could  be 
so  called  probationary  people  for  perhaps  an  extended  period  ot  time 
during  the  learning  process,  and  at  some  point  m time  probably  ought 
to  be  required  to  take  a legitimate  job  related  examination. 

Whether  they  decided  to  continue  in  government  service  or  to  trans- 
fer their  training  and  skill  to  private  sector  would  be  entirely  a mattei 
of  personal  choice. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Only  one  other  question,  Mr.  Jones. 

On  page  7 you  have'made  reference  to  the  triggering  device.  I am  not 

sure  that  is  the  right  page.  . 

Mr.  Jones.  That  would  be  on  page  i,  sir,  or  page  b. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Page  6.  You  indicated  that  the  area  involved  should 
be  not  the  national  area,  but  a particular  state,  on  the  basis  that  the 
unemployment  rate  in  a particular  state  might  be  high  and  the  national 
,-afe  low"  or  vice  versa.  Would  you  also  endorse  the  concept  that 
probably’ this  should  be  broken  down  into  a smaller  area  than  even  a 
state,  into  a particular  metropolitan  area,  for  example  ? 

In  a particular  SMSA,  for  example,  the  unemployment  rate  might 
be  hitrh,  and  a triggering  device,  if  it  has  any  acceptance  at  all,  should 

apply  to  even  a smaller  area  than  a state. 

Mr.  Jones.  Understand,  if  you  will,  that  our  basic  position  is  tha. 

we  think  this  triggering  device  is  wrong. 

The  use  of  State  unemployment  figures  is  a suggested  alternate  to 
the  national  figures. 

We  don't  think  that  we  would  have  anv  strong  objection  it  the  trig- 
coring  device  decided  on  by  Congress  utilized  the  smallest  representa- 
tive area  for  which  accurate  statist  ics  could  be  developed. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Within  the  context  of  the  opposition  to  the  trigger- 
ing device.  . . ,,  , , . 

Mr.  -Tones.  Right,  because  we  see,  as  you  obviously  do,  that  certain 
industries  are  geographically  centralized.  "Well,  when  something  hap- 
pens to  the  aerospace  industry,  it  happens  to  California,  and  when 
something  happens  to  the  tobacco  industry,  it  happens  to  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  ... 

So  we  think  there  can  be  this  industrial  problem  m a given  geo- 
graphical are."  that  would  not  bo — would  not  represent  itself  across  the 
whole  country. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  c. 

Mr.  Scherlk.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jones,  when  you  talk  about  the  hard  core  unemployed,  what  do 
vou  envision?  . 

* Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I believe  there  is  a technical  definition  for  the 
hard  core  unemployed  that  gives  you  about  14  multiple  choices  m 
terms  of  whether  you  fit. 

Mr.  Sciieretc.  Maybe  I can  help  you  there. 

What  do  you  envision  as  the  level  of  education  ? 

Mr  Jones.  Something  perhaps  less  than  a high  school  education, 
but  I don't  think  this  is  typically  a single  decider  in  terms  of  hard  core 
unemployed. 
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Mr.  Sciieule.  The  reason  I bring  this  up  is  because  you  talk  about 
some  computerization  and  shifting  from  private  to  the  public  secto*, 
and  anyone  in  the  held  of  computerization  would  have  to  be  at  least 
average,  if  not  above  average,  to  be  knowledgeable  enough  to  get  into 
this  business  of  programing  and  various  other  things. 

Mr.  Jones.  1 agree  with  that,  yes,  but  I also  would  point  out,  that 
the  high  school  dropout  has  been  taken  in  many  training  programs 
under  industrial  situations  and  otherwise,  and  exposed  to  a concen- 
trated, cram  kind  of  individual  process,  and  t-lie  level  of  competence, 
verbalization,  reading  and  writing  and  math  has  been  raised  some  two 

or  three  grade  levels  in  a short  period  of  time. 

This  is  the  kind  of  training  that  the  JOBS  program  helps  bear  the 
cost  of  in  terms  of  preparing  people  for  employment  in  meaningful 

Once  you  reach  this,  then  you  have  the  possibility  of  taking  this  pei- 
son  who  qualilied  as  hard  core  and  moving  him  up  into  the  kind  of 
job  that  we  are  talking  about  here. 

' I am  not  saying  that  overnight  you  are  going  to  make  a programmer 
out  of  this  person,  but  I am  saying  that  in  the  whole  data  processing 
held  there  are  skills  that  can  be  learned  by  the  people  that  we  now  call 
hard  core  unemployed  on  the  basis  cf  training  specifically  for  t hat  kind 

of  "job.  . . _ . , , 

jh*.  Scjierle*  The  district  I represent  in  Southwest  Iowa.  l\i£ht 
across  the  river  in  Omaha.  Nebr..  we  have  a Job  Corps  program. 

I think  the  complement  at  one  time  was  about  750  Job  Corps 
women.  Once  while  visiting  there  I walked  up  to  the  second  floor 
and  it.  looked  like  the  Houston  Space  Center.  I had  never  seen  so  many 
computers  in  my  life.  I asked,  “What  is  all  this  for?”  lie  replied,  Oh 
we  use  these  to  teach  the  girls  computerization. 

They  had  said  prior  to  that  time  that  these  girls  had  an  average  of 
G years  of  schooling. 

'“Out  of  the  entire  group  of  personnel  here,  I asked,  how  many  have 
actually  taken  a course?”  Three  of  them  were  taking  the  course,  the 
staff  replied. 

The  rest  were  not  equipped  for  it.  4 

Now  I believe  in  helping  young  people,  but  I doirt  believe  m over- 
motivating  these  people  and  give  them  false  hopes. 

You  mentioned  about  the  JOBS  program  and  the  NAB  program. 
Why  do  you  consider  these  two  successful  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I think  the  statistics  in  terms  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished under  the  National  Alliance  for  Businessmen  and  the  JOBS 
aspect  of  that  program  would  indicate  that  a reasonably  good  job  has 
been  done. 

Mr.  Sciierlk.  How  many  were  placed  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  This  current  release  from  the  Department  of  Labor  says 
that  under  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  which  we  call  the 
trade  Freebies — in  other  words,  there  is  no  Government  subsidy  here 
for  the  training,  but  it  is  just  a commitment  by  the  businessmen  to  take 
on  x number  of  hard  core  unemployed— about  162,600  currently  em- 
ployed, and  then  under  the  JOBS  program  the  job  opportunities  m 
the' business  sector,  a total  of  37,000  currently. 

Mr.  Schert.e.  Out  of  how  many? 

Mr.  Jones.  Out  of  how  many  what  ? 
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Mr.  Scherle.  Well,  how  many  were  placed? 

Mr.  Jones.  These  are  actually  placed  on  jobs. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Out  of  how  many  initial  enrollees,  then  ? 

Don't  tell  me  you  got  100  percent  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  I am  not  saying  that.  I am  saying  there  are  37,000 
people  again  gainfully  employed  under  the  JOBS  program. 

Mr.  Scherle.  How  many  did  you  start  with? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  about  a 65-percent  retention  factor  on  a national 
basis. 

So  that  currently  under  these  two  programs,  there  are  almost  200,000 
people  gainfully  employed.  This  was  a release  of  March  20. 

Mr.  Scherle.  This  is  in  a private  sector? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scherle.  What  is  the  cost  figure  on  the  JOBS  programs? 

Mr.  Jones.  $2,700  per  person. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Do  you  have  anything  to  say  about  the  CEP  pro- 
gram? I see  this  gentleman  smiling  over  here.  Do  you  want  to  make  a 

comment?  . 

Mr.  Jones.  He  may  have  something  to  say  to  go  with  the  smile. 

Mr.  Flynn.  Because  on  what  we  have  done  with  NAM,  I think 
what  we  have  found  is  that  there  have  been  many  cases  where  private 
efforts,  notably,  for  example  in  Indianapolis,  the  voluntary  advisor 
corps,  using  many  of  the  same  principles  that  the  CEP  program  in- 
volves, has  with  Very  little  money  produced  a very  high  quality  re- 
sult of  getting  people  motivated  to  seek  employment  and  to  hold 
employment. 

In  short,  they  are  finding  a great  deal  of  administrative  cost  m the 
CEP  program  that  does  not  apply  to  the  individual  who  needs  the 
help. 

In  short,  we  have  seen  private  sector  programs  where  it  has  operated 
at  what  the  social  worker  calls  the  client,  and  is  in  point  of  fact  aimed 
at  the  individual  who  needs  the  help,  as  opposed  to  setting  up  admin- 
istrative mechanisms.  # . . 

Our  whole  point  is  that  what  we  think  has  to  be  dope  is  in  job  related 
training  in  the  manpower  area  as  opposed  to  extensive  administrative 
machinery  supposedly  designed  to  prepare  people  to  find  their  way. 

Mr.  Scherle.  According  to  what  Mr.  Jones  said,  how  do  you  evalu- 
ate the  employee-employer  relationship  between  the  private  sector 
and  in  the  public  sector? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Do  you  mean  in  terms  of  employment  practices  vis-a- 

vis  the  hard  core?  . _ 

Mr.  Scherle.  I am  talking  about  respect  for  the  job,  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity,  and  also  knowing  where  the  salary  came  from — 
whether  it  is  from  the  taxpayer  or  from  a profitable  firm.  , . 

What  is  your  employer-employee  relationship?  How  do  you  antici- 
pate the  differences  between  the  public  and  private  sector  ? 

At  one  end  you  have  the  taxpayer  and  on  the  other  end  you  have 

the  consumer.  • 

Mr.  Flynn.  If  I understand  your  question,  we  are  finding  that  in- 
dustry, in  bringing  a hard  core  person  onto  the  payroll  is  only  seeking 
dollars  it  requires  to  bring  them  up  educationally. 

Industry  is  absorbing  the  costs  of  training  in  the  specific  skills. 
Within  the  work  environment,  there  are  those  who,  seeing  this  popula- 
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tion  coming  in  through,  let’s  say,  a JOBS  program,  who  have  worked 
for  a corporation  for  a period  of  time  show  evidences  of  resentment  it 

that  is  the  essence  of  your  question.  . , . , 

I think  that  is  slowly  being  overcome  again  by  industry  s under- 
standing of  the  relationship  to  the  education  of  foremen  and  the  rest 
of  the  work  force  as  to  how  to  adjust  to  this  incoming  population  from 

the  hard  core.  . , 

Mr  Sceierle.  My  question  was  based  on  an  experience  1 had  w itn 

the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  When  a person  goes  to  work,  a person 
employed  by  the  private  sector,  he  knows  that  his  job  is  only  good  as 
long  as  the  employer  makes  a profit,  so  there  is  sort  of  a mutual  respect 
as  far  as  his  job  is  concerned  between  the  employee  and  the  employer. 

Now  when  a person  goes  to  work  or  is  trained  in  tlie  public  sector, 
he  knows  that  Uncle  Sam  is  paying  that  bill,  and  in  essence  it  is  the 
taxpayer  that  is  paying  the  bill,  so  the  only  time  lie  is  out  of  a job  is 

when  the  taxpayer  is  broke.  , 

Mr  Flynn  In  terms  of  the  private  sector  situation,  the  employee 
who  comes  in  from  the  hard  core  clearly  recognizes  that  his  wages  are 
coining  from  the  employer  in  the  private  sector.  I don  t think  he  u y 
understands  that  some  of  the  educational  bhmgs  that  are  going  on 
are — in  the  JOBS  program  it  is — are  being  paid  for  by  the 

Because  at  the  same  time  you  have  this  160,000  being  put  through 
the  NAB  effort  without  Government  support  so  they  are  being 
supported  by  the  private  sector  and  the  profitability  of  the  company. 
In  fact  as  part  of  the  educational  process  in  almost  every  program 
dealing  with  the  hard  core,  you  will  always  find  the  total  reference  to 
how  the  economic  system  works  on  two  bases,  one,  how  it  works  in 
general  so  that  the  company  can  grow  and  therefore  the  individual 
can  hold  a job,  and  second  the  economics  of  being  a private  consumer 
that  is  now  something  that  this  individual  inherits  by  being  a job 

holder  on  a steady  basis.  . , . , , . , -,r  , 

So  I think  that  he  clearly  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  private 
sector  effort  in  this,  without  considering  that  he  is  being  a beneficiary 
of  a government-related  program,  because,  again,  then  m 165, UUU 

CaM>hScHERLE.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  a young  man  or  young 
lady  applies  for  a job  in  private  business,  they  would  have  to  realize 
that  that  training  that  they  are  seeking  probably  will  add  to  what  they 

may  have  the  rest  of  their  life.  . . 

Working  for  the  Government  it  does  not  appear  that  the  same  type 
of  loyalty5  and  support  would  exist  there  as  it  would  in  private 

v-jq? Flynn  I now  see  the  tenor  of  your  question.  What  you  are  talk- 
in-  about  is  that  there  should  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  into  this  in  a similar  way  as  the  private  sector. 

What  we  are  really  saying  there  then  is  that  on  the  basis  ot  initial 
opportunity,  there  are  many  jobs  in  the  public  sector  similar  to  private 
sector  jobs.  We  feel  that  "by  changing  civil  service  requirements  to 
allow  people  to  get  into  those  jobs  and,  as  Mr.  Jones  implied,  perhaps 
later  on  letting  the  individual  take  the  traditional  civil  service  test  to 
prove  lfis  qualifications,  the  individual  can  be  brought  to  the  point 
where  he  can  here  then  make  his  option  for  then  going  to  the  private 
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sector  or  the  public  sector  type  of  employment,  but  lie  will  have  been 
trained  in  a comparable  type  job  that  tlie  Government  does  have  in 
common  with  many  industry  jobs. 

Mr.  SciiEKLE.  The  only  difference  there  is  that  he  can  be  fired  in  a 
private  sector  job.  In  the  Federal  Government  it  sometimes  seems  the 
only  way  you  can  lire  him  is  to  promote  him.  and  he  could  end  up  being 
your  boss. 

Mr.  Flynn.  I would  suggest  this  is  a fact  of  life  that  exists  in  Gov- 
eminent  employment  that  we  cairt  control. 

Once  we  get  the  individual  in  tlie  private  sector,  part  of  the  educa- 
tional process  is  fo  let  him  understand  the  economic  facts  of  life. 

Mr.  Sciieule.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  One  final  question,  gentlemen. 

As  you  testified,  you  have  been  asked,  or  urged  by  the  Government 
to  undertake  this  training  of  the  hard  core  unemployed  at  a cost  of 
approximately  $2,700  per  person,  according  to  your  testimony. 

More  recently,  you  have  been  encouraged  to  cut  back  on  production 
in  order  to  fight  inflation,  so  obviously  you  must  be  laying  off  indi- 
viduals on  a general  basis. 

How  could  you  reconcile  these  two  Government  policies,  on  the  one 
hand  being  asked  to  train  hard  core  unemployed  at  the  same  time  being 
asked,  in  a sense,  to  lay  off  employees. 

Mr.  Jones.  I don't  know  that  we  have  been  asked  in  a sense  to  lay 
off  employees.  Certainly  there  is  a cause  and  effect  relationship. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  lias  been  the  practical  effect,  hasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  economy  lias  been  slowed  down,  yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  How  do  you  reconcile  it  ? Do  you  lay  off  the  persons 
you  have  been  asked  to  train  at  high  cost,  or  do  you  lay  off  the  more 
senior  persons  in  the  companies,  or  what  basis  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Jones.  Obviously,  in  almost  any  situation  which  involves  length 
of  service,  the  last  in  are  the  first  to  go,  in  any  kind  of  a reduction  of 
industrial  employment. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  those  be  some  of  the  people  you  have  trained  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  many  instances,  they  would  be. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  How  do  you  justify  the  Government  paying  $2,700 
to  train  a person  only  to  have  them  laid  off? 

Mr.  Jones.  I don't  know  that  anybody  can  justify  that  end  result, 
but  I don't  think  we  can  overlook  the  fact  that  there  has  been  training, 
that  these  people  are  now  better  equipped  to  come  back  into  jobs  as 
the  economy  changes  direction,  and  were  it  not  for  the  training  that 
had  really  already  taken  place,  we  would  still  have  the  job  to  do  all 
over  again.  _ - 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Does  that  conclude  your  remarks  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Just  one  additional  comment  to  your  question. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flynn.  There  is  evidence  based  on  Department  of  Labor  statis- 
tics in  recent  months  that  companies  have  not  totally  laid  off  this 
population  of  hard  core  because  of  this  principle  of  “last  in  first  out,” 
that  where  they  had  a flexible  situation  then  in  the  company,  they  have 
made  appropriate  adjustments  to  hold  this  population  as  much  as  they 
could. 

In  other  words,  where  they  were  not  totally  bound  by  seniority  con- 
cepts. It  must  also  be  recognized  that  this  program  has  been  going  on 
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now  for  some  period  of  time,  ancl  consequently  the  result  is  that  there 
are  a great  many  “last  in*'  who  are  not  hard-core  people  who  are  sub- 
ject to  seniority  displacement,  and  therefore  t-lie  hard  core,  having 
preceded  them  in  the  employment  process,  stay  with  the  job. 

So  it  is  not  only  that  the  people  industry  has  hired  in  the  past  2 
years  have  been  hard  core  people. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  There  must  have  been  a lot  of  dissatisfied  persons 
who  were  there  before  the  hard  core  who  feel  they  have  somehow  been 
discriminated  aga'nst  who  have  been  laid  oii  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  came  in  later  than  they  did. 

Mr.  Flynn.  I am  still  saying  to  you  that  many  individuals  who  are 
not  hard  core  have  been  hired  after  hard  core  individuals  have  been 

hired.  . . 

They  are  therefore  in  the  process  of  being  the  first  to  be  discharged. 
Mr.  Jones.  Returning  servicemen  fit  into  this  category. 

Mr.  Sciikkle.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  times  when  industry  has  to  re- 
trench for  economic  reasons,  wouldn’t  it  be  basically  the  reasoning 
outlined  in  a form  of  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes;  in  many  instances  the  labor  contract  clearly 
specifies  the  order  in  which  reductions  in  manpower  take  place. 

Mr.  Schertje.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  again  for  a very  forthright 
and  highly  constructive  statement.  We  deeply  appreciate  it. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Austin  E.  Iverbv,  national  economics  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Legion. 

STATEMENT  OF  AUSTIN  E.  KERBY,  NATIONAL  ECONOMICS  DIREC- 
TOR, THE  AMERICAN  LEGION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  CHARLES  E. 
MATTINGLY,  ASSISTANT  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Kerry.  Tluiuk  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Iverby,  you  have  a prepared  statement,  which 
you  may  read  or  summarize  as  you  see  fit. 

Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
statement  is  brief  and  it  is  concise  and  to  the  point,  and  I would  like 
to  read  it,  with  a little  background  information  as  to  the  reasons  we 
have  suggested  these  amendments. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Fine,  you  may  proceed,  Mr.  Iverby. 

Mr.  Iverby.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  subcommittee:  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Legion  in  connection  with  your  hearings  on  proposed  man- 
power bills— H.R.  1090S,  II.R.  11620  and  H.R.  13472. 

IT.R.  13472  being  the  administration  bill  we  will  limit  our  comments 
for  the  most  part  to  this  proposal.  However,  we  would  hope  that  the 
subcommittee  will  take  into  consideration  the  American  Legion’s 
views  and  recommendations  made  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion bill  when  considering  other  proposed  manpower  bills,  including 
H.R.  10908  and  H.E,  11620. 

The  proposal  in  H.R.  13472  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  administra- 
tion bill,  would  establish  a comprehensive  manpower  service  program 
to  assist  persons  in  overcoming  obstacles  to  suitable  employment. 

The  American  Legion  feels  that  this  is  a good  piece  of  legislation 
and  we  certainly  have  no  objection,  to  legislation  creating  a manpower 
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program  designed  to  remove  barriers  to  the  employment  of  disadvan- 
taged individuals  and  others. 

However,  a careful  review  of  the  administration  bill  reveals  that 
veterans  are  not  specifically  mentioned  anywhere  in  the  proposal. 

This  gave  the  American  Legion  a great  deal  of  concern.  Arid  I might 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  National  Office  has  received  numerous  in- 
quiries with  respect  to  the  absence  of  a specific  reference  to  veterans  in 
the  proposed  legislation. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  only  slight  reference  to  veterans  in  either 
of  the  three  bills  before  this  subcommittee  is  in  H.R.  11G20  wherein 
section  101A  paragraph  4 briefly  mentions  that  recently  separated 
veterans  will  be  provided  appropriate  training  and  related  manpower 
services. 

The  Congress  has  traditionally  insisted  that  veterans  be  given  spe- 
cial consideration  in  our  Nation’s  employment  and  manpower  pro- 
grams. The  American  Legion  feels  that  the  immediate  legislation  be- 
fore this  subcommittee  should  be  no  exception  to  the  rule  especially  at 
a time  when  servicemen  are  returning  to  civilian  life  at  a rate  of  more 
than  900,000  annually. 

Those  of  us  who  work  daily  in  the  field  of  veterans  employment 
realize  that  special  services  to  veterans  are  covered  by  both  the  Wagner 
Peyser  Act  of  1933  and  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944 — 
Piiblic  Law  364 — as  amendments. 

However  we  feel  that  these  mandates  of  the  Congress  are  being 
taken  too  much  for  granted  in  the  implementation  of  manpower 
programs. 

For  instance  Mr.  Chairman,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  veteran 
is  provided  for  in  the  administration  bill  since  title  1,  section  104(a) 
paragraph  1,  page  12,  line  20  refers  to  the  Wagner  Peyser  Act. 

Nevertheless  experience  has  taught  us  that  unless  veterans  are  spe- 
cifically provided  for  in  new  manpower  legislation,  they  are  not  given 
the  services  as  intended  by  the  Congress. 

For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  cases  have  been  brought  to  my 
attention  where  veterans,  including  the  returning  Vietnam  veteran, 
and  older  veterans,  need  short  time  training,  however,  when  they  apply 
for  such  training  they  are  told  that  most  training  slots  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA)  are  reserved  for  dis- 
advantaged individuals. 

Only  an  estimated  4 percent  of  veterans  are  in  the  disadvantaged 
category. 

The  point  I wish  to  make  is  that  the  American  Legion  when  sup- 
porting the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  was  told 
that  veterans  were  being  provided  for  adequately  even  though  they 
were  not  mentioned  specifically  in  the  legislation. 

Therefore  we  did  not  dogmatically  insist  that  the  language  of  the  act 
mention  veterans.  Upon  inquiry  of  the  Department  of  Labor  we 
learned  that  there  has  been  a recent  sharp  decline  in  the  number  of 
veterans  enrolled  in  MDTA  training.  In  1968  there  were  57,000  vet- 
erans enrolled  in  MDTA  training  and  in  1969  there  were  only  46,000, 
veterans  enrolled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  -we  feel  that  veterans  who  were  prevented  from  en- 
rolling in  MDTA  job  training  have  been  short  changed  by  their 
government. 
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To  help  prevent  a similar  situation  we  want  service  to  veterans 
specifically  covered  in  this  proposed  legislation. 

Resolution  No.  13  adopted  by  our  National  Executive  Committee, 
October  1969,  requests  that  the  American  Legion  recommended  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  proposed  manpower  bills  io  the  effect  that  all 
war  veterans  will  be  provided  the  maximum  of  job  opportunity. 

The  resolution  is  attached. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  appreciate  the  resolution  being  made 
part  of  the  hearing  record. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Without  objection  so  ordered. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  follows :) 

National  Executive  Committee  Meeting  of  tiie  American  Legion  Held 

October  8-0,  I960 

RESOLUTION  NO.  13 


Commission : Economic. 

Subject : Asking  that  S.  2838  and  H.R.  13472,  or  any  similar  legislation  proposing 
the  establishment  of  a comprehensive  manpower  development  program  to  assist 
persons  in  overcoming  obstacles  to  suitable  employment  be  amended  to  provide 
preference  for  war  veterans. 

Whereas,  Pending  legislation  in  the  91st  Congress,  namely,  S.  2838  and  H.R. 
13472  proposing  the  establishment  of  a Comprehensive  Manpower  development 
Program  to  assist  persons  in  overcoming  obstacles  to  suitable  employment,  makes 
no  provision  for  preference  to  veterans  who  ore  returning  to  civilian  life  at  a rate 
of  approximately  one  million  annually — a figure  which  may  well  increase  in  the 
foreseeable  future — and  to  other  veterans,  and 

Whereas,  Veterans  by  Congressional  action  have  traditionally  received  prefer- 
ence in  training,  counseling,  testing  and  referral  to  existing  job  opportunities 
through  the  Public  Employment  Service,  and 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  has,  since  its  inception,  supported  preference 
to  all  War  veterans  seeking  employment  both  in  Federal  service  and  through  the 
Public  Employment  Service  ; Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved , by  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  The  American  Legion  in 
regular  meeting  assembled  in  Indianapolis , Indiana , on  October  S— 9,  1969,  That 
The  American  Legion  urge  that  S.  2838  and  H.R.  13472,  or  any  similar  legislation, 
be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  veterans  preference  for  all  war  veterans. 

Mr.  Kerry.  In  view  of  our  current  mandate,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  traditional  policy  of  Congress,  the  American  Legion  respectfully 
recommends  the  following  amendments  to  the  administration  bill  or 
any  similar  legislation  to  establish  a comprehensive  manpower  service 
program. 

(1)  sec.  104(a)  paragraph  (1),  page  13,  lines  6-9,  sub-paragraphs  (C),  (D), 
and  (E)  be  redesignated  as  (D),  (E)  and  (F)  respectively  and  a new  snbpara- 
graph  be  added  on  line  6,  immediately  following  the  semicolon  after  the  word, 
t:i  v’h  .duals”  and  be  designated  as  (C)  and  read  as  follows  : 

**(01  providing,  as  required  by  Title  38,  TJ.S.  Code  2001,  maximum  job  oppor- 
tune for  veterans,  especially  in  provision  of  job  registration,  job  placement  and 
labor  market  information.” 

(2)  Sec.  104(a),  paragraph  3,  sub-paragraph  (D),  page  15,  lines  5-6  be 
amended  by  adding  the  word  “veterans”  immediately  following  the  comma  after 
the  word  “labor”  and  read  as  follows  : 

“(D)  The  general  public,  including  business,  labor,  veterans  and  social  welfare 
organizations.” 

(3)  Sec.  301(a).  page  37,  be  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  phrase  on 
line  22,  immediately  following  the  comma  after  the  word  “work”,  “from  active 
military  duty  to  civilian  employment  or  job  training.” 

(4)  Sec.  402,  paragraph  (3)  page  42,  be  amended  by  striking  the  semicolon  im- 
mediately following  the  word  “jobs”  and  a new  clause  be  added  and  read  as 
follows “which  shall  include  provision  for  preferential  referral  of  veterans.” 
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(“»)  Sec  405,  paw  -44.  lines  4-10  be  amended  to  road  as  follows:  "See.  405.  The 
Secret  a rv  shall  prescribe  sucli  rule*  and  regulations,  and  standards  as  may  he 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  including  standards  for  the 

following  purposes : . , , , ^ . 

1 Xo  assure  the  compatibility  on  a nationwide  basis  of  data  systems  used  in 
carrying  out.  the  program  established  by  this  title,  and  including  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  assure  the  confidentiality  of  information  submitted  in  confidence,  and 
2.  To  assure  maximum  employment  opportunity  for  veterans  as  'required  by 
Title  3S.  TI.S.  Code  2001  aiul  this  Act” 

Ml*.  Kerry.  I tin;  ' vovu  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment. on  this  prop*,  d manpower  legislation  and  we  sincerely  hope 
thal*  our  pro])osed  amendments  will  be  acceptable  to  the  subcommittee, 
and  to  the  Congress,  which  will  make  the  legislation,  if  enacted,  more 
meaningful  and  effective  for  all  veterans,  including  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans who  need  assistance  through  manpower  training  programs. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kerby.  I think  your  statement  is 
very  line  and  clear.  Certainly  there  is  a great  deal  of  merit  m what 
you  have  suggested. 

Your  recommendations  are  very  specific. 

I really  don’t  have  any  questions  except  one,  and  that  is,  rather  than 
in  a sense  compete  with  other  groups,  that  is,  with  the  disadvantaged 
as  opposed  to  the  veterans  or  any  other  groups  among  the  great  num- 
ber of  persons  in  need  of  such  training,  would  you  in  addition  to  ad- 
vocating the  specific  recommendations  that  you  have  outlined,  also  be 
strongly  in  favor  of  expanding  the  program,  having  it  more  liberally 
funded  so  that  none  of  the  groups  need  snfferbecau.se  others  would  be 
included? 

In  other  words,  certainly  disadvantaged  groups  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed for  any  group.  We  certainly  have  a great  interest  and  a real  duty 
to  the  servicemen  as  well.  Tint  would  it  not  be  better  to  try  to  solve  the 
problem  by  saving  that  regardless  of  the  category  in  which  the  person 
who  needs  the  training  f^lls,  whether  lie  is  disadvantaged  or  whether 
he  is  a veteran,  or  whether  he  is  a displaced  journeyman,  ct  cetera, 
that  the  Nation  can  afford  to  provide  such  training  to  those  who  really 
need  it  ? 

Mr.  Kerby.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  bill  as  such,  and  certainly 
no  objection  to  assisting  the  disadvantaged.  Of  course,  as  you  know, 
the  preferential  consideration  is  built  into  the  law  as  it  is  on  the  books, 
title  V,  and  this  is,  since  it.  was  not  mentioned  in  there,  our  committee 
felt  that  it  should  bo  specifically  spelled  out. 

In  other  words,  any  legislation  that  did  concern  the  manpower  pro- 
gram should  spell  this  out,  I have  here,  of  course,  statistics.  The 
reference  to  the  4 percent  in  this  category,  I have  obtained  that  from 
the  Labor  Department,  and  information  like  that,  but  that  is  the 
thoughts  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  This  -I  percent  came  from  what  sou  reel  That  seems 
an  unusually  small  percentage. 

Does  that  conclude  your  statement? 

Mr.  Kerry.  I noticed  there  was  a little  discussion  on  job  bank,  and 
if  permissible,  I would  like  to  briefly  mention  it.  We  arc  fairly  fami- 
liar with  the  job  bank,  and  last  May  I investigated  the  one  out  in 
Utah,  which  is  a computerized  system,  and  of  course,  they  do  have 
some  sections  set  up  in  Baltimore  about  a year  or  so  ago,  some  sections 
were  set.  up,  which  arc  mechanical  devices. 
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We  of  course  favor  the  computerized  system,  because  there  is  built 
in  certain  preferential  considerations  for  any  group,  and  naturally 
we  are  interested  in  the  veterans,  however,  if  you  go  to  such  places 
as  the  job  bank,  and  if  the  individual  that  needs  service,  happens  to 
be  here  today  when  a job  order  comes  in,  he  is  going  to  get  considera- 
tion for  that  job,  but  if  this  job  comes  in  the  next  day  and  he  is  not 
there,  he  cannot  get  any  consideration,  and  therefore  we  feel  the  com- 
puterized system  is  certainly  by  far  the  best. 

I would  like  to  make  that  point  for  the  record,  sir,  and  I realize  the 
Labor  Department  says  that  it  will  be  perhaps  5 years  before  this 
would  be  in  each  State  or  perhaps  longer. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Iverbv,  it  seems  to  me  that  many  problems  have 
arisen  in  connect]  m with  the  returning  veterans. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  there  arc  numerous  programs  de- 
signed to  handle  this  problem.  Just  to  name  one  as  an  example,  the 
transition  program  which  is  designed  to  train  the  returning  veteran 
before  he  actually  is  released. 

You  say  that  despite  the  number  of  programs  that  are  supposed  to 
be  in  existence  very  few  returning  veterans  are  actually  being  trained 
or  being  serviced  specifically  as  veterans  by  the  employment  service, 
or  even  being  given  training  prior  to  the  tune  that  they  are  actually 
released? 

Mr.  Iykuby.  There  are  very  good  facilities  before  they  arc  released. 
However,  many  times  a veteran  is  at  a point  when  he  comes  back  to 
the  States  he  wants  to  get  out  of  the  service,  and  he  is  not  too  inter- 
ested in  trying  to  take  advantage  of  job  opportunities  at  that  time, 
I should  say. 

So  suppose  they  don’t,  and  they  decide  to  go  to  school,  and  they 
want  to  get  a job  later,  so  they  register  at  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice, and  they  of  course,  as  we  said  earlier,  there  is  a preference  in  the 
law  which  stipulates  they  shall  get  this  preferential  consideration. 

However,  the  bulk  of  the  sums  that  go  to  the  employment  services 
goes  into  other  programs,  of  course,  and  because  the  funds  for  the 
local  veterans  employment  representative  are  not  earmarked  for  this 
particular  program,  and  between  5 and  7 percent  of  the  disadvantaged 
receive  about  70  percent  of  the  funds,  I might  say. 

We  certainly  do  not  object  to  that,  but  we  do  feel  that  administra- 
tively the  department  could  set  up  more  funds  for  this  particular 
program. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Again  we  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Iverby,  and 
you.  Mr.  Mattingly,  for  testifying  before  this  committee.  I am  quite 
sure  that  your  testimony  will  be  thoroughly  considered  when  the  legis- 
lation is  drafted.  I think  it  lias  been  helpful. 

Mr.  Iverby.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  William  E.  Naiunann,  chair- 
man, ^ legislative  committee,  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Tie  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Grant  S.  Shotwell,  director  of 
legislate  /e  information,  and  Mr.  Richard  M.  Bowie,  director  of  man- 
power and  training. 

You  have  a prepared  statement.  Do  you  have  one  in  addition  to 
this  ? 

Mr.  Naumann.  Yei. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  It  is  not  a long  statement.  You  may  rash  to  read  it, 

OI' Mr^KAKMANN.  I believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  would  like  to  read 
the  statement,  by  reason  of  the  fact  it  is  short,  and  I will  have  a few 
comments  beyond  that. 

STATEMENT  OE  WILLIAM  E.  NAUM  ANN,  CHAIRMAN,  LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE,  ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OE  AMERICA ; 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  GRANT  S.  SHOTWELL,  DIRECTOR  OE  LEGISLA- 
TIVE INFORMATION ; AND  RICHARD  M.  BOWIE,  DIRECTOR,  MAN- 
POWER AND  TRAINING 

Mr.  Natoiann.  Thank  you.  Mv  name  is  WUliam  E.  Naumann.  I 
am  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America,  a trade  association  of  approximately  9,000 
of  the  Nation's  leading  general  contractors  who  perform  the  greater 
part  of  all  highway,  heavy  engineering,  and  building  construction 
done  m the  United  ‘States  each  year.  I am  also  a member  of  the  heavy 
division  and  a member  of  the  association's  executive  and  a 

C°™wantTo  express  our  appreciation  to  the  committee  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  our  mews  on  the  administration  s bill,  the  manpower 
and  training  act  of  1969  presently  under  consideration. 

My  remarks  will  be  directed  only  to  H.E.  131T2  because  we  believe 
that  it  embraces  a more  favorable  approach  to  the  problems  of  mail 

power  than  does  H.R.  11620.  . 

For  the  past  several  years  no  more  serious  problems  have  con- 
fronted the  general  contractor  than  those  problems  dealing  with  man- 
power, training  and  equal  improvement.  Such  problems,  if  not  solved, 
could  have  an  extremely  disastrous  effect  upon.our  industry  s abilny 
to  meet  the  construction  needs  of  the  Nation  m an  economical  and 
expeditious  manner.  The  lack  of  manpower  can  lead  to  a gradual 
disintegration  of  the  industry  as  it  exists  today. 

' While  a bill  of  this  nature  would  be  of  importance  to  the  construc- 
tion industry  at  any  time,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  us  at  this  point 

in  time.  „ . . , P a. 

For  the  construction  industry  the  major  concern  is  not  one  of  de- 
mand but  one  of  finding  and  training  a sufficient  workforce  to  meet 

that  demanchent  stated  Qn  March  l7?  197o  that  “skilled  construction 
labor  has  been  in  disturbingly  short  supply  and  that  this  shortage 
bps  contributed  to  recent  construction  wage  settlements  that  exceed 
progress  in  labor  productivity  and  increases  in  the  general  cost  ol 

^President  Nixon  also  indicated  that  “between  now  and  1978  almost 
2 million  new  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  construction  industry  and 
that  while  “the  normal  operation  of  the  labor  market  will  supply 
many  of  these  workers,  new  training  and  apprentice  programs  will  be 
required,  and  access  to  the  skilled  labor  market  must  be  eased  o 

h°Th^  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America .feels  that  the  ad- 
ministration’s proposed  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969,  tl.Jx.  loHJ, 
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if  passed  by  Congress  could  have  a significant  effect  and  impact  upon 
the  construction  industry’s  efforts  to  recruit  and  train  its  desperately 
needed  manpower.  This  association  wholeheartedly  endorses  this  bill 
and  urges  its  prompt  passage. 

The  principle  feature  of  the  bill,  program  flexibility  at  the  State 
and  local  level,  is  of  particular  importance  to  the  construction  indus- 
try. Because  of  the  diversified  nature  of  the  construction  industry,  it 
is  virtual! y impossible  to  develop  a national  program  that  will  fit  the 
needs  of  the  entire  industry. 

For  example,  the  job  opportunities  in  the  business  sector  (JOBS) 
program,  funded  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  and  sponsored  by  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 
is  a very  good  program. 

The  JOBS  program  is  also  one  of  the  administration’s  high  priority 
programs  and  is  a program  in  which  this  national  association 
participates. 

The  JOBS  program  can  work  very  effectively  in  certain  areas — 
primarily  those  areas  in  which  labor  contracts  are  nonexistent.  How- 
ever, in  those  areas  in  which  labor  contracts  do  exist,  which  includes 
most,  if  not  all,  large  urban  areas  and  consequently  those  areas  where 
the  most  serious  problems  lie,  the  JOBS  program  is  extremely  difficult 
to  implement. 

Tlic  reason  for  that  is  that  all  entry  level  programs  developed  under 
the  jobs  programs  must  be  programs  aimed  100  percent  at  hard-core 
disadvantaged  persons,  most  of  whom  cannot  qualify  for  entrance 
into  existing  apprentice  training  programs. 

I might  point  out  that  the  only  penetration  that  this  industry  has 
been  able  to  make  against  this  problem  is  the  present  preapprentice 
program  that  is  now  being  carried  on  in  a number  of  areas.  This 
program  is  part  of  the  outreach  program  sponsored  by  the  Urban 
League.  Under  this  program  young  men  that  can’t  qualify  for  appren- 
ticeship entrance  arc  tutored  to  the  point  where  they  can  meet  the 
basic  qualifications. 

This  problem  would  not  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  if  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  were  willing  to  make  modifications  to  their  entrance 
requiremets,  which  is  some  cases  are  highly  questionable  from  a 
validity  standpoint. 

Unfortunately  in  most  instances  the  various  building  trades  unions 
are  unwilling  to  modify  their  entrance  requirements  in  any  number. 

With  the  elimination  of  the  great  number  of  categorical  programs 
that  now  prevail  the  individual  States  will  have  complete  managerial 
freedom  to  develop  manpower  training  programs  tailored  to  their 
individual  needs. 

The  Federal  Government  will  no  longer  be  in  the  rather  uncom- 
fortable position  of  telling  individual  groups  to  tailor  their  needs  to 
fit  one  of  the  Government’s  specific,  categorized,  manpower  programs. 

This  new  arrangement  can  only  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  persons 
to  whom  this  act  addresses  itself. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  a large  majority  of  today’s  skilled 
construction  craftsmen  started  their  careers  as  laborers.  There  are 
many  knowledgeable  ] eoplc  in  the  industry  who  feel  that  today’s 
construction  laborers  represent  the  best,  and  most  logical  manpower 
pool  from  which  to  select  tomorrow’s  journeymen. 
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The  laborer  knows  the  jargon  of  the  industry  and  is  ^.iluir  with 
the  tools  and  materials  of  the  industry  and,  most  nni.oitantb,  ha, 
proven  that  he  can  adjust-  to  the  rigors  of  construction  life. 

In  the  open  shop  areas  it  is  still  very  common  for  la borers  to  c loss 
over  to  the  skilled  crafts:  however,  m the  union  shop  areas  this  pi.i- 

tire  is  becoming  less  and  less  prevalent.  1 * 

The  primary  reason  for  this  is  that  the  union  laborer  has  to  take 
a pav  cut,  not  to  mention  his  loss  of  seniority  and  pension  rights,  to 
tump  from  his  present  job  to  a job  as  a first-  or  second-term  apprent.  -ca 
For  example,  the  average  first-term  union  ^ carpcntei  appien 
makes  approximately  $3  and  GO  cents,  $3.00,  per  nour,  excluding  fi  mg  , 
benefits,  while  the  average  union  laborer  makes  approximately  s4 
and  40  cents,  $4.40  per  hour,  excluding  4*nnge  benefits.  .... 

Most  union  laborers,  especially  those  with  families,  arc  not  nilim„ 

t0 Feoa u so  tl n^associ a t ion  is  of  the  opinion  that  nianv  effective  labor- 
ors  upgrading  into  the  skilled  crafts  programs  could  be  developed  it 
it  were  not  for  this  obstacle,  we  suggest  that  section  101  bc  amciided 
to  permit  the  payment  of  such  wage  supplements  undei  ceiUm 

l'°Fm-ther,  because  of  the  great  opportunities  that,  exist  for  new  en- 
trants into  the  construction  trades  and  because  of  tl le  nat  1 o mil  interest 
in  construction  employment  at  this  time,  we,  suggest  th.it  sec  \ _ 

of  the.  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1069  he  amended,  requiring  tlm.  a 
labor  and  management  representative  of  the  construction  mdt  c h 
offered  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  each  State,  manpower  planning 
organization.  We  also  suggest,  that  section  603.  which  establishes  t.ie 
national  manpower  advisory  committee,  be  likewise  amended. 

Wlide  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  arrangement  cannot  he  extended  t 
every  industry,  we  feel  that  the  manpower  training  needs  *ndprob- 
hulls  of  the  construction  industry  are  of  sucli  magnitude  that  this 

action  is  clearly  warranted.  , ....  ....  s 

AVe  also  feel  that  amendments  of  this  nature  are  well  vithm  tlm 
gnirit  and  intent  of  the  President’s  March  IT  message. 

1 The  1070  report  of  the  joint  economic  committee  of  the  Congress 
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nited  States,  House.  Report  No.  91-072,  p.  26,  states  that 
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LUITO  JU-|»ni*iw.  -v  " , 

Nation  diould  have  a comprehensive  program  to  combat  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  whether  the  cause  is  teidmologioal  change, 
increased  import,  conditions  competition  fir  inequality  of  mdmdual 

r,|Thet""aioi-  concern  of  tlm  AGC  is  to  provide  efficient  construction 
service  to  the  American  people,  and  to  accomplish  tins,  the  policies 
and  .(.[iiircs  of  government  applicable  to  construction  must  be  hep 

on  sound  and  workable  basis.  ..  . , 

-'tovci'i  men*  must  re-cvalnate  those  governmental  policies  and 
'a  v:  v.nich  are  -vared  to  unemployment  and  underemployment  or 
power  and  ir. place  them  with  a modern  and  ciTecti \ e appioach  o 

inducing  train!,  nr  mid  employment.  . , , 

Impvov"d  eificivncv  in  the.  use  of  construction  manpower  is  ha  s d 
upon  economic  st  ibilitv.  Effective  planning  of  Federal  construct-on 
1 n-ogress  can  hate  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  manpower  training 
ell’m-r?  o.  our  industry  and  would  enable  eonstractors  to  work  con- 
tinuously and  consistently.  , 
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In  cl  o si  no- 1 -would  again  like  to  iudicaT  chat  the  associated  general 
contractors  of  America  wholeheartedly  endorses  and  supports  the 
concepts  outlined  and  contained  in  the  Manpower  Training  Act  o 

19G9,  II.R.  10472.  . . ^ ...... 

TVe  sincerely  feel  that  the  decentralization  of  the  administration 
of  Manpower  Training  programs  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
outlined  in  this  bill,  represents  not  only  a sound  managerial  decision 
but  a new  direction  in  State  and  Federal  Government  relations  that 

is  long  overdue.  . . . 

Wg  also  feel  that  such  an  action  would,  prove  to  be  extrcniel a bene- 
ficial to  the  construction  industry*  It  is  paradoxical  that  this  industry 
should  have  such  massive  manpower  needs  at  a time  when  a Luge 
segment  of  society  is  suffering  from  chronic  unemployment. 

The  obvious  solution  to  this  paradox  is  the  development  of  realistic 
job  training  programs  tailored  to  fit-  the  needs  of  each  indiv iuua 
State  and  the  local  comm  uni  tics  within  that  State. 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  proposed  bill  represents  a step  in  that 
direction. 

Thank  you.  . . . , 1 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  ISfaumann,  your  statement  is  certainly  a dial- 
lending  one.  The  thrust  of  it.  it  seems  to  me  is  that  there  is  a great 
demand  for  which  you  find  difficulty  in  obtaining*  the  manpower  a on 
need,  and  that  this  particular  proposal  or  one  similar  to  it  is  going 
to  somehow  help  you  solve  that  problem. 

In  what  way  will  this  legislation  be  able  to,  let  s say.  set  aside  some 
of  the  problems  that  you  face-  in  trying  to  get  some  modifications,  as 
you  suggested,  modifications  of  the  entrance  requirements  by  the 
building  trades  unions?  . 

Mr.  Naumanx.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  that  the  first  thing  we  have 
to  acknowledge  is  the  fact  that  historically  our  apprenticeship  method 
of  training  has  not  been  successful.  I think  this  is  proven  by  the  basic 
figures  in  today’s  skills  in  the  construction  industry. 

&Only  20  percent  of  those  that  are  in  this  industry  as  skilled  crafts- 
men now  came  through  the  apprenticeship  program. 

The  80  percent  have  come  through  what  might  be  termed  the  back 

door.  . . 1 0 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  elaborate  on  that  again,  that  back  door  4 
Mr.  Xaumaxx.  Where"  they  have  had,  for  example,  the  farm  boy 
who  lias  grown  up  and  has  learned  to  use  the  ba-  ic  tools  of  one  of  the 

trades.  . . . . _ ... 

Some  have  a smattering  of  vocational  training,  coupled  with  some 
experience  in  some  less  technical  areas  of  the  construction  business. 
At  this  ] joint  he  enters  the  trade  and  actually  finishes  his  training  as 
a journeyman,  and  I might  point  out  that  this  training  is  at  the  con- 
tractor’s expense.  . 

This  is  the  back  door — those  who  enter  via  methods  other  than  the 

apprentice  program.  . . 

T think  there  is  another  reason  for  that.  Because  of  the  qualifications 
of  people  accepted  for  apprenticeship  * raining,  and  this  is  the  experi- 
ence in  my  own  home  area,  and  because  of  the  quality*  of  training  re- 
ceived over  the  long  4-year  period,  we  actually  don’t  produce  journey - 
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We  produce  people  who  are  much  more  highly  trained  than  journey- 
men. They  don't  stay  journeymen.  They  immediately  become  assistant 
superintendents  and  foreman  and  superintendents  finally. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Are  you  saying  that  we  are  overtraining  them . 

Mr.  Naumann.  No,  we  are  not  overtraining  them.  TVe  would  hope 
ihat  everyone  who  entered  the  industry  was  of  this  caliber.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  tiie re  is  not  room  in  this  job  process  for  training  the  number 
of  people  that  are  going  to  be  required  in  the  expanding  construction 
market  in  the  next  10  to  20  years.  . _ _ 

So  that  we  don't  want  to  do  away  with  the  very  intensified  long- 
term journeymen  training  programs.  Our  thrust,  and  we  think  it  can 
be  accomplished  under  this  legislation,  is  to  supplement  these  pro- 
grams with  programs  that  produce  individuals  trained  in  the  basic 
requirements  of  a particular  craft.  Such  training  can  be  accomplished 
in  a much  shorter  time,  and  can  be  done  on  a concentrated  basis. 

There  is  only  room  for  so  many  trainees,  or  else  you  tax  the  num- 
bers of  skilled  people. You  tax  their  abilities  to  get  their  job  done  and 
ar  the  same  time  train  new  people.  I believe  that  in  spite  of  all  of  ou 
efforts,  and  there  have  been  some  very  honest  efforts  in  apprentice 
training  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
construction  industry  have  not  been  met. 

So  we  feel  that  many  of  the  people  that  we  now  need  are  going  to 
have  to  be  trained  away  from  the  job  in  training  centers,  where  they 
can,  through  concentrated  instructional  and  manipulative  experience, 
learn  the  basic  requirements  of  a particular  trade  in  a much  shorter 

time.  . . , r.  . 

We  feel  that  by  tailoring  Government  training  programs  to  ht  m- 
d h idual  State  needs  the  necessary  flexibility  will  be  provided  to  per- 
mit the  development  of  such  training  programs. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  mentioned  the  Outreach  program  of  the  Urban 
League.  In  wliat  way  has  this  assisted  you?  . 

Mr.  Natjmann.  Well,  for  example,  we  accomplished  two  things.  We 
fulfilled  our  requirements  under  Executive  Order  11246  and  the  1960 
Civil  Rights  Act.  In  addition  we  were  able  to  work  the  individuals 
trained  under  this  program  as  trainees  on  Davis-Bacon  projects.  As 
you  no  doubt  know  the  construction  industry  in  general,  is  not  per- 
mitted to  pay  trainee  wages  on  Davis-Bacon  projects. 

If  we  brought  a raw  trainee  in  we  had  to  pay  him  journeyman  rates, 
because  he  could  not  qualify  for  the  apprenticeship  program. 

So  it  has  given  us  a practical  vehicle  for  reaching  the  disadvan- 
taged, who  we  feel  represent  a tremendous  source  of  manpower  for  our 
industry.  This  is  an  untapped  reservoir,  you  might  say,  of  people 
that  can  be  trained  to  take  their  place  as  a part  of  the  tota^  work  force 

in  construction  . , 

Mr.  Hawkins.  There  arc  the  so-called  laborers  in  the  industry  now 
that  you  feel  can  be  easily  trained  to  become  something  else? 

Mr.  Natjmann.  This  is  a different  category  than  the  Outreach  pio- 
gram.  These  are  all  voung  fellows.  . . - , 

The  laborer  is  familiar  with  the  language  of  tlio  industry,  is  used  to 
being  around  construction,  and  has  developed  certain  skills.  I must 
point  out  here  that  our  jurisdiction  problems  prohibit  him  from  clomg 
many  things  on  a job, that  ho  is  qualified  to  do. 
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We  nevertheless  feel  that  because  of  the  laborer’s  previous  associa- 
tion with  the  industry  he  is  a logical  candidate  for  an  acceleiated 

iourneyman  training  program.  . . . . , . _ 

3 For  example,  the  hrd  carrier.  It  is  not  too  mucn  of  a tremendous 

transition  for  this  man  to  become  a basic,  bricklayer. 

The  transition  of  this  man  into  a basic  bricklayer  is  not  a tremendous 
lump.  However,  under  the  present  apprenticeship  system- the  opO 
thing  that  he  could  do  is,  again,  start  at  the  bottom  as  an  apprentice, 
and  that  is  where  we  got  into  this  wage  differential  problem. 

The  only  other  thing  that  has  been  done,  and  there  has  been  a basic 
reluctance  to  do  this,  is  to  give  him  credit  for  his  previous  training. 
This  is  a real  hard  thing  to  do  because  actually  his  experience  has 

not  been  in  that  particular  trade,  you  might  say.  . 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Ho  you  think  that  any  one  of  these  proposals  is  going 
to  "be  "able  to  solve  tliat,  to  eliminate  the  restrictions  that  prevent  this 
laborer,  for  instance,  from  becoming  a more  skilled  craftsman  withih 

the  industry?  . , , 

In  what  way  are  you  going  to  be  abte  to  set  these  aside.- 
Mr  Naumann.  We  feel  that  programs  can  be  established  for  ]oui- 
neymen  improvement  that  will  serve  to  supplement  our  basic  appren- 
tice  programs.  The  greatest  source  of  candidates  for  these  piograms 

would  be  laborers  in  many  of  the  trades.  ^ . , 

We  h ve  had  some  good  experience  with  journeymen  lniprovement 
except  again,  I say  that  in  spite  of  all  of  the  efforts  in  this  industry, 
it  lias  not  been  enough.  We  barely  kept  up  with  the  attrition  of  the 
work  force  We  have  not  been  able  to  build  any  backlog  towaid  the 
requirements  that  we  are  going  to  need  in  the  next  10  to  20  years,  and 
that  is  why  we  need  the  supplemental  programs  Our  argimient  is  that 
under  the  legislation  as  it  is  proposed,  that  there  will  be  a greater 
efficiency  in  the  whole  training  process.  That  programs  can  be  tailored 

We  can't  blame  just  categorically  the  unions  for  haying  restricted 
the  numbers  of  trainees.  We  have  operated  in  this  industry  foi  a 
long  time  and,  up  until  very  recently,  in  a period  of  certainly  othc^ 

than  full  employment.  . „ _v 

So  there  is  no  point  in  training  a great  number  of  people  when 

there  is  no  job.  2 - tl  - 

F>ut  no  matter  how  you  analyze  the  construction  needs  ox  mis 
country,  tlie.-j  is  every  indication  that  there  will  not  be  at  least 
20  vears  of  relatively  full  employment. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  indicated  that  you  felt  it  was  not  necessary  to 
train  an  apprentice  for  2 years  fox*  most  of  the  occupations  m the  in- 
dustry. Has  that  been  based  on  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  STaumann.  This  has  been  a question  that  has  been  discussed 
for  a long  time.  Most  of  the  apprentice  training  periods  are  for  a mini- 
mum of  4 years,  rather  than  2 years.  # ^ _ , 

Xow  we  have  had  discussions  and  discussions  that  the  needs  o±  the 
industry  could  be  met  better  by  supplemental  programs  that  take  a 

shorter  time.  ^ _ , . , w 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Take  the  carpentry  trade.  We  are 

starving  to  death  for  form  builders,  bridge  carpenters. 

Xow  it  is  not  necessary,  in  our  mind,  that  every  carpenter  has  to 
know  liow  to  hang  a door  or  how  h)  do  the  lovely  mushed  work  tha\ 
you  have  on  your  podium  here. 
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We  feel  that  the  apprentice  program,  carried  out  very  largely  oyer 
the  complete  period,  will  produce  the  numbers  of  these  people  that 
are  required,  whereas  by  applying*  the  real  needs  on  a concentrated 
basis,  we  can  turn  out  the  people  we  need,  and  need  quickly,  and  need 
continuously,  in  a much  shorter  time.  . . . 

Yet  they*  will  have  the  same  opportunity  for  economic  well  bomg 
as  the  man  who  has  spent  the  full  4 years  in  training. 

As  indicated  earlier  80  percent  of  the  people  in  construction  work 
today  have  not  had  apprentice  training.  So  if  there  is  n.  requirement 
that  there  is  an  additional  recognition  of  what  might  be  called,  getting 
back  to  the  carpenters  trade,  a master  carpenter  who  can  do  anything, 
including  the  finishing  work  and  hanging  the  doors,  than  conceivably 
a differentia1  in  wage  rates  paid  to  this  man  would  not  be  an 

unreasonable  thing.  _ . . , 

But  the  i'-ct  that  you  can  train  a man  in  a much  shorter  period  ox 
time  by  improving  the  methods  of  training  makes  it  possible  for  an 
individual  to  earn  a good  salary  to  take  his  place  in  this  industry  in 
a much  shorter  time  than  under  the  normal  apprenticeship  program. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  And  you  believe  the  entrance  requirements  are  very 
unrealistic? 

Mr.  Natoiann.  No,  I won’t  say  that  as  a complete,  broad  statement. 
Xhe^v  are  unrealistic  in  terms  of  reaching  a great  number  of  can- 
didates  for  the  work  force  of  this  industry.  We  feel  that  with  the 
modem  training  materials  that  are  presently  available  coupled  with 
the  realistic  training  methods  that  could  be  implemented  should  this 
legislation  he  passed,  many  young  men  who  do  not  meet  todays  very 
rigid  qualifications  could  make  excellent  candidates  for  consti notion 
careers 

Mr  Hawkins.  How  do  you  dispose  of  the  union’s  argument  that 
what  you  would  do  would  be  to  train  these  persons  for  low-income 
temporary  jobs  only  to  have  them  thrown  out  of  employment  in  the 
future  ? 

Mr.  Nauwann.  I disagree. 

I don’t  believe  this  would  be  the  intent  at  all. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  continue  the  training  when  the  person 

is  on  the  job?  . 

Mr.  Nattmann.  He  continues  it  automatically,  whether  you  give 
any  thought  to  it  or  not.  If  he  has  had  an  intensive  course  of  training, 
sav.  in  form  work,  and  he  goes  on  the  job  site  and  is  in  the,  process  of 
bliilding  forms,  he  is  exposed  to  any  number  of  the  other  work 
processes.  His  training  can  be  completed  much  easier  on  the  job  if  he 
comes  there  capable  of  producing  a day’s  work  in  certain  categories. 

We  don’t,  have  a problem  with  the  “not  quite  trained”  man.  It  we 
did  have  such  a problem  we  would  not  have  any  work  force  at  all. 
.A-  large  percentage  of  the  construction  work  force  is  not  fully  trained, 
but  they  complete  their  training  on  the  job.  One  of  the  programs  that 
could  and  should  be  instituted  at  the  local  level  is  the  journeyman 
improvement  program.  This  legislation  will  permit  the  development 
of  such  programs.  ' ' " , , 

Take  the  carpenter  who  can  do  some  of  the  rougher  work,  and  lie 
already  is  able  to  earn  a living.  Then  you  can  take  him  along  and 
teach  him  by  journeyman  improvement  to  be  a better  carpenter  and 
finally  a master  carpenter. 
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Mr.  Hawking.  Mr.  Nanniann,  I am  sure  we  could  go  on,  but  it  is 
the  House  is  in  session  now,  and  so  this  must  conclude  the  hearing. 

Again,  I would  like  to  thank  you  and  your  associates  for  a very 
fine  'presentation  and  the  very  persuasive  manner  which  you  have 

presented  the  statement.  . , . 

Unless  you  have  something  further  to  add,  that  will  conclude  the 

hearing  this  morning. 

Mr.  Naumann.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Mr.  Xauinsuin  submitted  the  following  supplemental  statement:) 

Svvi'J.emkntai.  Statement  or  t in:  Associated  Gkxekat.  Conteactohs  of  Amebica 

Tlu>  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  have  been  extremely  active 
in  the  trniuiiitf  lielcl  for  many  years,  at  both  the  national  and  local  levels. 

* Surveys  indicate  that  at  the  present  time  AGC  contractors  participate  m over 
400  apprentice  and  pre-apprentice  programs  for  the  basic  trades.  Uhe  bJeakdown 
is  as  follows: 

Awrr»tivc  programs:  Number  of  program 

Br i ckl  a y o rs  1 ^ 

Carpenters 

Cement  Masons *iQ 

Iron  Workers ?? 

Mill  Wrights if 

Operating  Engineers 

Total  336 

Prcap prett ticc  program s:  ^ ^ 

Carpenters 

Cement  Finishers 

Total  66 


chapters,  have  recently  established  training  programs  for  construe tion  laborers 
and  over  40  AGC  chapters  are  involved  in  “upgrading”  training  programs  of  one 

variety  or  another.  J , . , . . . . . 

VGC  chapters  and  contractors  have  also  been  instrumental  in  establishing 
training  programs  designed  to  prepare  disadvantaged  youths  for  the  construc- 
tion trades,  and  have  been  actively  involved  in  most  of!  the  large  city  wide 
minority  training  agreements  that  have  recently  been  developed. 

At  the  national  level  AGC  has  recently  initiated  two  programs  that  are  designed 
to*lielp  contractors  ease  their  manpower  problems  and,  simultaneously  provide 
career  opportunities  for  minority  and  disadvantaged  youths. 

In  February  of  this  year  our  association  entered  into  a contract  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  calling  for  the  implementation  of  a nation-wide  promotion 
and  development  program  designed  to  train  disadvantaged  youths  for  construc- 
tion careers.  The  program  is  funded  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1.62  and  is  the  first  such  JOBS  (Job  Opportunities  in  the  Busi- 
ness Sector)  program  ever  developed. 


can  refill  si ' and  effectively  be  put  in  opera Urn  in  a given  area. 

It  is  lu  id  expected,  that  during  the  coming  year  several  thousand  persons 

can  he  “t  placed  and  retained”  under  this  program. 

YOG  amt  , ..*•  laborers  International  Union  of  North  America  have  established 
a national  training  fund  which  will  be  utilized  to  develop  training  materials. 
These  materials  will  he  used  to  increase  the  skills  of  today's  construction  laborer 
•while  at  the  same  time  helping  to  prepare  him  for  a possible  career  in  one  of 
the  skilled  trades. 
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Work  has  already  begun  on  the  first  training  materials  -a  film,  film  strip  and 
a text.  In  years  to  come,  training  materials  will  be  developed  that  cover  every 

aspect  of  the  laborers  occupation.  _ ^ _ 

The  manpower  problem  has  become  one  of  the  biggest  problems  confronting 
general  contractors  today.  The  above  information  represents  a capsulized  sum- 
mary  of  the  training  efforts  being  made  by  the  Associated  General  Contractors 
of  America  to  help  overcojme  these  problems. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.m.,  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
recessed,  to  reconvene  at  9 :30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  22, 1970.) 
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MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1909 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  22,  1970 

House  of  Representatives, 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  tile 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 


The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  room  2175, 
Rayburn  House  Office  B * ’’..ling,  Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present : Representatives  Daniels,  Perkins,  Scherle,  Steiger,  and 
Eshleman. 

Staff  members  present:  Loretta  Bowen,  clerk;  Cathy  Romano,  re- 
search assistant;  Sue  Nelson,  research  assistant*  Marty  LaVor,  minor- 
ity legislative  coordinator;  and  Charles  W.  Radclitfe,  special  educa- 
tion counsel  for  the  minority. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  come  to  order. 
Today  we  continue  the  hearings  on  comprehensive  manpower 
legislation. 

Many  hearings  have  been  held  on  this  important  subject,  and  I am 
pleased  today  to  welcome  as  our  first  witness  a very  active  member  of 
the  House,  my  colleague  from  the  12th  Congressional  District  of  the 
Empire  State,  New  York,  who  during  her  first  term  of  office  has  dis- 
played her  talent  and  ability  and  has  won  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  her  colleagues  in  the  House. 

I welcome  you  here  this  morning,  Mrs.  Shirley  Chisholm. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  join  in  wel- 
coming the  gentlelady.  It  has  been  a great  experience  for  me  to  serve 
with  the  gentlelady.  You  have  made  a great  contribution  not  only  to 
your  district  from  the  standpoint  of  service,  but  to  the  entire  .Nation, 
and  you  are  to  be  complimented  on  your  stand  on  this  legislation. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM,  A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  EROM  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I am  here  today  to  testify  on  the  various  new  manpower  proposals. 
Frankly  I am  a little  frustrated  because,  in  my  mind,  none  of  the  pro- 
posals deal  adequately  with  our  problems  and  some,  if  carried  out, 
would  be  very  destructive. 

Our  biggest  problem  is  our  orientation.  We’re  looking  at  manpower 
programs  as  a substitute  for  welfare.  We  provide  funds — and  then  only 
grudgingly — to  get  the  welfare  people  off  our  backs.  What  we  need  to 
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do  is  to  focus  on  people,  on  trying  to  heip  tliein  load  fn.lei.  lic.lici 

This  year  Congress  gave  itself  a raise.  You  and  I now  earn  $42,500 
in  this  same  year— and  with  a lot  of  sanctimonious  breast  beating— we 
voted  for  a 'family  assistance  program  which  provides  $l,faUU  a ; e.u 

for  a family  of  four.  ..  . , „„  i,,f 

The  new  plan  may  be  of  help  to  some  people  living  m rural  areas  but 
it  is  no  real  help  to' the  urban  dwellers.  I challenge  any  one  of  you  to 

trv  living  in  New  York  on  $1,600  a. year. 

\Vs  I understand  it,  the  money  is  only  meant  as  a supplement,  a 
me;:  ns  to  help  people  climb  up  from  welfare.  But  tins  will  only  succeed 
if  we  provide  real  alternative  and  real  opportunity. 

In  my  own  community  the  best  training  programs  are_  oversub- 
scribed.' Our  OIC  program  lias  a waiting  list  of  close  to  n.000. 

Because  of  the  cutbacks  in  the  Neighborhood  \ outh  ( orps  pio- 
jrram  our  community  action  agency  lias  about  oiie-fourth  as  many 
slots  as  it  did  ill  1966.  All  of  tlic  community  agencies  working  to  help 
people  to  stay  in  school,  secure  training  and  jobs  are  feeling  the  pmcli. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  expand  programs  they  are  being  cut  back 

and  in.  some  oases  elinunatcd.  . . . . . . ,, 

Now  I am  not  pleading  just  for  my  district.  11ns  ^ liapp.Hnig  all 
over  the  country.  About  a year  ago  there  were  some  1,000  GAl  s,  now 

the iv-  arc  about  900.  _ . , , 

In  addition  to  the  cutback  in  funds  the  Labor  Department  has  re- 
stricted eligibility  to  16  and  17  years  and  lias  announced  a reduction 

in,The  administration  has  also  called  for  a reduction  in  the  New 
Careers  expenditures  of  nearly  $1,000  per  trainee  which  as  Senator 
Mon  dale  pointed  out  “transforms  it  from  an  upward  mobility  °ncl 
developmental  program  to  a lower  level  job  slot.  , 

One  1 undred  and  twenty  Job  Corps  centers  serving  o3. 000  people 
were  closing  down  last  year  witii  the  promise  that  32  mini  job  centers 
would  be  open  by  the  end  of  liscal  year  1969. 

There  are  now  some  live  Job  Centers  in  operation  serving  about 
850  people.  We  are  still  waiting  for  the  vest  of  the  promise. 

Wien  the  Labor  Department  cut  back  the  Neighborhood  1 outh 
Cmi is  centers  they  promised  that  the  slack  would  be  taken  up  by 
other  manpower  programs,  meaning  principally  the  Jobs  program 
run  then  by  the  National  Alliance  for  Business. 

1 think  business  can  and  should  play  a bigger  role  m manpower 
training,  but  I also  know  that  businessmen  arc  not  going  to  tram  man- 
power  Ibe  refill v bard  core.  They  are  not  going;  to  initiate  pror,iatns 
for  ex-fe'lons  and  ex-drug  addict,  or  other  people  with  very  serious 

piobhuus.^  ^ nK,ntioilod  bcforc.  inflation  and  tight  money  have  caused 
la  VO  I’d  ir  our  big  industries.  All  those  men  who  were  trained  m the 
celebrated  NAB  programs  in  Detroit  arc  being  laid  oft 

Another  problem  which  Senator  Nelson  s Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  has  found  is  that  the  Jobs  program 

is  being  abused  by  employers.  ...... 

There  are  contracts  which  call  for  weeks  of  stipends  for  ti  am  mg 

that  only  takes  a few  days. 
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Tn  other  instances  OJT  training  contracts  are  contingent  upon  re 
ceipt  of  defense  contracts  and  vice  versa. 

Then  as  soon  us  the  contract  is  finished,  bang!  Everybody  is  laid 
off.  I am  not  condemning  the  v.  mole  JOBS  program.  There  are  ob- 
viously employers  who  have  run  good  programs  and  who  do  a good  job, 
but  we  have  to' look  at  these  p rograms  very  carefully. 

The  main  thing  to  be  understood  is  that  we  need  a wide  variety 
of  manpower  programs.  Programs  for  tlu  young,  for  women,  lor 
the  older  worker  who  needs  retraining. 

It  is  self-defeating  to  put  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket.  We  need  a 
variety  of  programs  for  a variety  of  needs. 

I realize  that  apart  from  its  general  business  orientation,  that  the 
administration  feels  that  they  get  more  for  a buck  out  of  JOBS. 
The  average  training  program  under  MDTA  is  roughly  5 mont  is. 
Most  OEO  programs  are  longer,  but  the  reason  is  that  the  OEO  pro- 
grams by  and  large  tackle  tougher  problems. 

There  must  be  a realization  that  some  training  is  going  to  take 
longer  and  cost  more. 

For  example  you  can’t  really  talk  about  job  training  and  place- 
ment for  women  unless  you  consider  the  cost  of  day  care  along  with  it. 

As  Elizabeth  Koontz,  the  current  Head  of  the  Women's  Bureau 
and  Mary  Keyserliiig,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  from  1964-fiO,  have 
both  pointed  out,  the  lack  of  adequate  day  care  has  been  the  big 
stumbling*  block  in  the  WIX  program. 

This  corroborates  wliat  1 .know  from  my  own  experience  as  a day 
care  director  and  the  experience  of  our- community  training  programs. 
In  the  Brooklyn  QIC  program,  the  majority  of  the  enrollees  are 
women.  , _ 

The  breakdown  is  1,405  men  and  1,005  women.  The  Director  of  OIC 
reports  that  the  highest  rate  of  drop  outs  and  absenteeism  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  child  care  facilities.  If  the  babysitter  does  not  show  up 
or  Tommy  gets  sick  and  has  to  go  to  the  clinic,  Mommie  has  to  take 
him. 

Women  want  to  work,  but  they  can’t.  A recent  Few  York  City 
survey  indicated  that  7 out  of  10  women  welfare  recipients  wanted 
employment  but  the  lack  of  day  cave  prevented  them. 

We  have  32  million  working  women  and  many  more  who  want  to 
work. 

We  have  five  million  pre-scliool  ch-ldren  but  only  041,000  day  car. 
spaces  available.  Many  women,  approximately  3 million,  are  rearing 
their  children  in  fatherless  homes. 

Among  blacks  24  percent  of  the  families  are  headed  by  women. 
These  women  need  jobs  and  in  order  to  work  they  need  adequate  day 
care  facilities 

It  is  not  enough  to  provide  stipends  for  day  care.  The  stipend  is 
no  good  if  there  are  no  day  care  centers.  It  is  like  giving  someone 
grocery  money  where  there  is  no  grocery  store. 

We  need  to  soenu  money,  big  money,  on  facilities  and  teacher  train- 
ing for  day  cave  if  we  want  our  training  and  employment  programs 
to  work. 

We  must  also  see  to  it  that  our  women  after  they  graduate  from  onr 
training  programs  don't  get  locked  in  to  entry  level  jobs.  If  you  are  a 
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member  of  a minority  group,  you  have  an  employment  problem  but  if 
you  are  a woman  as  well,  you  carry  a double  burden. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Moynihan  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  talk  about 
black  matriarchs.  Unfortunately  this  supposed  position  of  authority 
does  not  express  itself  in  earning  power. 

The  a verage  white  man  earns  $7,179;  the  black  ma1,  $1,509;  white 
women  are  in  third  pLce  with  ,>4,143  per  year  and  then  at  the  bottom 
of  the  line  arc  our  black  women  who  earn  $2,934  a year.  We  must  re- 
member that  one-fourth  of  all  black  families  are  headed  by  women. 
If  we  train  them  so  that  they  can  earn  $2,934  a year  we  really  have  not 
solved  any  problems. 

This  of  course  applies  to  everyone.  Training  for  entry  level  Jobs 
which  keep  people  locked  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder  is 
not  a solution. 

In  the  past  we  have  done  just  that  and  the  administration’s  move  to 
cog  back  stipends  for  the  new  careers  program  does  not  make  me  feel 
that  they  have  a very  enlightened  view. 

Nor  for  that  matter  does  the  administrations  scheme  to  hand  over 
all  manpower  programs  to  the  State  employment  services.  We  should 
remember  that  the  whole  reason  manpower  programs  came  into  exist- 
ence in  the  first  place  is  that  the  State  employment  agencies  were  not 
doing  their  jobs. 

It  seems  iudicrous  to  me  to  reward  thorn  for  their  failure  just  because 
it  fits  into  someone’s  philosophical  scheme  of  decentralization.  It  would 
be  fine  if  it  worked,  but  it  does  not,  gentlemen.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  various  manpower  programs,  the  State  employment  agency  people 
have  not  been  goaded  into  significant  improvements. 

If  you  think  Federal  bureaucrats  are  diflicult  you  ought  to  sec  them 
on  the  State  and  local  level.  The  State  employment  agencies  are  limit- 
ed in  their  thinking  with  respect  to  the  real  needs  of  people  and  many 
have  not  the  foggiest  notion  of  what  outreach  or  intensive  recruitment 
is  all  about. 

Their  offices  are  downtown,  not  in  the  ghetto.  If  one  works  up  the 
courage  to  go  into  their  cold,  uninviting  offices,  he  will  most  likely 
be  shullled  to  one  or  more  people,  fill  out  a series  of  forms,  wait;  wait 
some,  more  and  then  finally  he  will  speak  to  some  irrelevant  civil 
service  individual  who  will,  with  a touch  of  noblesse  oblige,  give  him 
a list  of  instructions  and  referrals. 

If  lie  tried  to  ask  questions,  and  lam  speaking  from  experience  of 
over  19  years — in  Spanish  or  the  nonstandard  English  which  is  the 
Lingua  Franca  of  the  black  ghetto,  forget  it,  because  he  won’t  be 
understood. 

Recruitment,  training  and  placement  should  be  a part  of  the  package 
and  it  must  be  ghetto  oriented  if  you  are  talking  about  real  training 
programs. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I have  supported  Senator  Caleb  Boggs’ 
bill,  S.  1362,  which  is  designed  to  guarantee  Federal  funding  for 
opportunities  industrialization  centers  throughout  the  country. 

In  reference  to  this  whole  decentralization  theory  which  is  in  vogue 
I woul  i like  to  make  another  point.  At  this  time  in  an  effort  to 
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decentralize  the  cumbersome  Federal  machinery  and  to  getthedeci- 
sionmaldng  process  closer  to  the  people  concemea,  the  L^or  Depart- 
ment  is  living  a great  deal  more  authority  and  responsibility  to  its 

ref1°Vbik  that  this  is  good,  and  it  is  useful,  but  there  are  certain  prac- 
tical problems  which  must  be  considered.  It  means  that  m the  bourn, 
people  who  are  interested  in  training  programs  for  blacks  must  deal 
with  people  who  are  more  susceptible  to  political  pressure  from  btate 
governments  and  people  who  themselves  have  a white  sou  ern  po 
of  view.  This  setup  inhibits  the  creation  and  functioning  of  black- 
oriented  programs  which  won’t  get  funded  or  refunded. 

This  is  already  happening.  I know  because  they  come  to  me  and 
the  other  nine  black  Members  in  Congress  for  help:  They  come  to  us 
because  they  feel  that  the  State  government,  regional  office  of  the 
Labor  Department,  and  their  own  representatives  are  not  responsive 

to  them  or  sympathetic.  ...  , , , 

If  you  are  going  to  have  this  decentralization  and  the  enhancement 
of  the  regional  office,  there  ought  to  be  a review  procedure  at  the 
Federal  level— a last  court  of  appeal,  if  you  will. 

I am  not  putting  the  South  down.  I think  an  appeal  procedure  is 
necessarv  for  people  in  all  regions  in  the  country,  but  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  special  problems  in  the  South.  I hat  is  wiiy 

the  phrase  “southern  strategy”  is  such  a loaded  one.  . . 

I don’t  like  to  suggest  that  the  administration  is  using  the  man- 
power program  for  political  purposes,  but_  I am  aware  that  there 
are  32  Republican  Governors  and  that  giving  additional  authority 
and  money  to  the  States  would  not  exactly  alienate  southern  (jov- 
Grnors 

As  a black,  urban  representative  I am  more  than  a little  concerned 
about  the  consequences  of  the  “State  plan”  approach.  For  one  thing 
State  employment  agencies  have  a very  poor  record  in  hiring’ 
people  within  their  agencies.  As  you  can  see  from  the  enclosed  table 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Labor  Department  and  which  appeared 
in  the  “State  plan”  approach.  For  one  thing  State  employment  agen- 
cies have  a very  poor  record  in  helping  minority  people  within  their 
agencies.  As  you  can  see  from  the  enclosed  table  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Labor  Department  and  which  appeared  in  the  Senate  man- 
power hearings  the  ratio  of  minority  employees  within  tlie.  fetate 
emplovment  agencies  is  very  small  when  compared  to  the  minority 
population  with  the  States. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 
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ifis*  Chisholm.  For  example  in.  Alabama,  blacks  form  30  percent 
of"  the  State  population  yet  onljr  2.4  percent  ot  %®tat|0e™5c^ 
ment  service  are  black.  In  Mississippi,  olacks  comtitute42perc^ 
cf  the  population  but  only  7.2  percent  of  the  employees  m the  State 

eTl0^Sf  anT  South  Carolina  blacks  comprise  24.5  percent  and 
34.S  percent  respectively  but  only  6.6  and  4.0  percent  of  the  S 

^Spanish-speaking  Americans  have  the  same  problem.  In i T esas 
where  Mexican  Americans  form  14.7  percent  of  yieP°P?  a 1 g ^ 
are  represented  by  only  8.S  percent  ot  the  employees  m the  State 

eDxiwTfaiow'some  people  are  going  to  say  we  are  not  gomg  to 
play  the  numbers  game.  I am  not  playing  any  gam^  either,  bu 
numbers  are  important.  They  indicate  a pattern,  a pattern  that  «us 
committee  must  be  aware  of  before  it  turns  over  all  our  manpower 

P1’l^trSetd  the  "point"  that  I was  a black  urban  representative  for 
a very  specific  reason.  Under  the  administration  approach  the  cit- 

ies  xvill  be  at  a tremendous  disadvantage. 

In  spite  of  the  “Pass-Through"  features  the  cities  will  be  at  the 
m^rev  of  the  State  governments  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the 
funds  they  will  receive  and  the  manner  m which  they  will  be  dis- 

bTnda  long  colloquy  with  Senator  Nelson,  Secretary  Shultz  ex- 
plained that  a mayor  could  appeal  his  case  to  the  SecretaryofLa- 
bor  and  that  the  Secretary  did  nave  the  power  to  override  the  Or 

erjud^n|C?romythe  past  record  in  overrides  with  regard  to  the 
OEO  program  I just  don't  see  this  happening  very  often.  I doubt 
very  much  if  the  administration  w9uld  overrideone  of  its  Republi- 
can Governors  and  they  would  shrink  even  at  the  thought  of  oier- 

ridin*r  a southern  Governor.  , 

What  we  need  is  not  to  add  another  layer  of  bureaucracy  by 
turning  our  manpower  program  over  to  the  States  but  rather 
consolidate  and  expand  the  manpower  programs  under  the  Uepait- 

meThisfisJ^vhy  I am  supporting  so  strongly  the  O'Hara  legislation. 
We  need  more  commitment  to  and  emphasis  on  not  only  job  tram- 

in <r  but  also  to  iob  creation.  * ^ 

^n  the  last  couple  of  evenings  CBS  news  has  begun  a series  of 
programs  on  the  terrible  problems  facing  American  citizens  in  the 
health  field.  The  same  pattern  repeats  itself  in  many  areas  o±  the 
public  service  sector.  Our  schools,  libraries,  police  departments,  san- 
itation departments,  recreational  and  park  departments,  day  care 
centers,  and  many  others  are  desperately  m need  of  additional  man- 

P°These  are  not  make  work  jobs  but  services  which  our  citizens  want 
and  need.  Doesn’t  it  seem  absurd  in  this,  the  richest  of  all . countries, 
to  have  people  begging  for  work  on  one  hand  and  ha vmg  vital  human 
services  jobs  go  unfi3filled  on  the  other.  We  have  got  to  begin  to 
create  federally  financed  jobs  in  the  public  service  field. 
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As  you  know  our  unemployment  rate  lias  not  risen  to  -l.fi  percent. 
This  may  sound  small  when  we  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  percentage 
points  but  what  it  means,  gentlemen,  is  that  3.733.000  people  are  now 
out  of  work. 

•Tust  as  fractions  of  a second  have  a critical  effect  on  the  maneuvers 
of  our  astronauts  in  space  so  also  those  few  percentage  points  are  having 
a critical  effect  on  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  botli  personally  and  on  behalf  of  the 
committee.  I want  to  thank  you  for  a very  fine  statement  and  for 
bringing  to  our  attention  the  particular  data  that  is  set  forth  in  your 
statement. 

Ton  did  mention  that  you  support  the  bill  sponsored  by  cur  col- 
league. Mr.  O'Hara.  H.K.  Ilfi20. 

Mrs.  Ctttsholw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  And  you  are  opposed  to  the  decentralization  principle 
set  forth  in  the  administration  bill. 

Mrs.  CmsnoLW.  Yes.  I want  it  to  be  clearly  stated,  that  it  is  very 
important,  not  only  in  terms  of  job  training,  which  is  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  this  whole  question  of  employment  and  training,  but  also 
the  whole  question  of  upward  mobility,  the  whole  question  of  the  cre- 
ation of  new  jobs,  because  it  is  one  thing  to  train  persons  for  employ- 
ment. and  it  is  another  thing  for  them  to  have  the  feeling  that  they 
will  be  able  to  eventually  move  on  up  and  out  into  the  economic  main- 
stream of  American  life,  and  this  is  what  I am  very  concerned  about. 

]\fr.  Daniels.  Our  field  hearings  conducted  during  the  Easter  re- 
cos s showed  some  glaring  deficiencies  in  our  i^rograms.  and  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Scherle,  wili  agree  with  me  that  we  add  to  the  frustra- 
tion and  anger  of  the  unemployed,  particularly  those  from  the  ghetto 
areas,  when  we  train  them  for  jobs  and  on  the  completion  of  the  train- 
ing program  there  are  no  jobs  available. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  There  is  one  other  point  I would  like  to  leave  you. 
I don't  know  if  this  is  at  all  possible  but  I have  been  thinking  about 
this,  and  I was  wondering  if  in  some  way  there  could  not  be  a coor- 
dination in  terms  of  sections  of  this  Nation  where  certain  regions  of 
this  Nation  have  certain  jobs  going  begging. 

They  really  need  personnel  and  help,  but  the  training  programs  in 
that  particular  area  or  that  particular  region  do  not  prepare  the  people 
to  go  into  those  jobs  which  around  them  are  going  begging,  and  I 
was  wondering  if  there  was  not  a possibility  of  the  coordination  of  the 
job  training  relative  to  the  jobs  that  are  going  begging  in  that  partic- 
ular region,  because  we  are  finding  this  a great  deal. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I think  you  make  a very  fine  point,  and  I agree  with 
3*ou  that  there  should  be'  a survey  and  an  evaluation  made  of  the  op- 
portunities of  the  employment,  and  to  encourage  the  trainees  to  pursue 
training  in  those  areas  where  the  need  is  greatest  and  where  jobs  are 
available. 

Mr.  Sciierle.  Will  the  chairman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I am  not  going  to  ask  any  more  questions.  I will  be 
happy  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Schxele.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  it  is  a pleasure  to  have  you  here  be- 
fore our  committee  this  morning,  and  to  answer  your  question  about 
job  selection,  on  our  field  trips  out  in  California  we  did  visit  skill  cen- 
ters, in  fact,  two  of  them,  and  we  found  out  that,  particularly  in  the 
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one  in  downtown  Los  Angeles,  that  they  did,  through  the  Human 
Resources  Development,  HRD,  they  call  it,  made  the  selections  of  the 
tvpe  of  training  that  was  needed  in  that  immediate  area. 

As  the  various  applicants  came  in,  they  were  scieened  101  1 e 

jobs  that  were  needed  in  the  immediate  area.  So  m this  particular  area, 

1 think  this  is  being  done.  - .. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  being  done  throughout  other  regions  in  the 

United  States,  I am  not  sure.Tlowever,  I do  realize  the  value  of  that 
being  done,  because  there  is  no  sense  in.  training  a person  tor  a job 

that  does  not  exist.  . , 

Mrs.  Chisholm,  if  I might  just  take  up  a few  more  points.  On  pa_e 

2 you  made  the  statement:  “In  fact,  as  mentioned  before,  inflation  and 
tio-ht  money  have  caused  layoffs  in  our  big  industry.  All  those  men 
trained  in  the  celebrated  hi  AB  program  in  Detroit  are  being  laid  on. 

I f»nn  sure  you  are  aware  that  in  a plant  of  any  size  or  any  magnitude 
where  they  have  labor  contracts,  the  unions  themselves  decide  who 
has  seniority  and  who  gets  laid  off  and  who  does  not.  . , . , 

So  as  far  as  there  are  mortality  rates  concerned  m people  being  laid 
off.  I think  this  is  handled  through  the  discretionary  powers  of  the 
labor  and  negotiating  contracts. 

Mrs  Chisholm.  May  I respond  very  briefly  ? . , 

That  is  so.  I think  we  do  have  to  recognize,  then,  very  seriously  the 
limitations  of  big  business  in  this  area  because  most  of  the  persons 
who  are  moving 'Into  those  programs  to  get  training  will,  of  course, 

because  of  certain  practices  be  the  first  ones  to  be  laid  off. 

So  therefore  it  is  the  old  question  of  last  hired  arid  first  fired.  The)  (* 
fore,  we  have  to  be  very  cognizant  of  the  limitations  which  are 

Mr.  Scherle.  This  is  true,  but  we  also  have  to  be  realistic  as  far 
as  business  is  concerned  as  to  the  situations  which,  thiough  per  laps 
no  fault  of  their  own,  the  retrenchment  of  the  economy  and  so  on. 

Another  point,  “another  problem  which  Senator  Relson  s Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty  has  found  is  that 

the  JOBS  program  is  being  abused  by  employers.  " 

Well,  I don’t  know  whether  it  was  abused  necessarily  by  employers, 
but  I do  know  people  take  advantage  of  these  situations. 

The  problem  is,  whose  fault  is  this  ? 

Once  again,  we  go  back  to  the  employer,  necessarily,  or  the  area  in 
which  the  job  training  is  taking  place.  It  is  those  people  who  fund 
those  programs  and  do  not  monitor  or  control  those  programs  to  make 
sure  those  people  are  eligible  for  that  planning  and  to  make  sure 

that,  their  training  is  proper.  . . x.  , ,,  , 

We  had  a situation  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  through  the  de- 
partment of  public  safety,  I think  these  people  were  hired  for,  oil, 
I don't  know  how  many  weeks.  Some  of  these  people  had  been  on  the 
job  17  years,  and  did  "not  even  know  they  were  part  of  a training 

^ The  cost  to  the  government  was  close  to  $10,000.1  think  situations 
like  this  are  ridiculous.  But  the  .neglect  there  lies  with  the  people  who 
are  authorized  to  administer  these  programs,  rather  than  the  people 
who  are  funded. 

They  sometimes  have  to  be  controlled,  too. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Scherle  You  mentioned  the  fact,  also,  that  apart  from  gen- 
eral business  orientation  that  the  administration  feels  they  mil  get 
more  back  for  a buck  out  of  JOBS. 

This  is  a reason  why  every  member  of  this  committee  feels  that 
this  new  approach  to  manpower  training  is  needed  desperately.  We 
have  programs  that  duplicate  and  extend  into  every  conceivable  area. 
The  intention  of  this  committee  is  to  try  to  and  correlate  all  these 
programs,  bring  them  a little  closer  together  so  we  know  who  is  to 
blame  if  we  have  a bad  program,  and  some  place  where  responsibility 
might  rest. 

You  also  make  the  statement  on  page  4 about  placement.  In  tins 
it  is  something  that  has  always  concerned  me  deeply.  Like  with  the 
Job  Corps  programs,  we  were  training  young  men  and  young  women 
and  then  just  cast  them  out.  Nobody  followed  through_and  made  sure 
they  had  a job,  or  if  they  did,  it  mightrhave  been  one  person  interview 
and  that  was  it. 

This  is  unfortunate.  If  they  are  going  to  spend  the  time,  money  and 
effort  that  the  Government  feels  we  should,  then  the  one  thing  we 
ought  to  have  when  they  get  through  is  some  sort  of  employment 
opportunity. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  I would  like  to  make  one  comment  there.  I think 
in  regard  to  whatever  kind  of  programs  we  might  implement.  I think 
it  is  so  important  to  make  sure  that  we  have  a comparability,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  employers  and  employees  and  what  have  you. 

We  have  not  been  doing  enough  about  accountability  when  the 
Government  expends  a great  deal  of  money  to  train  people.  Some- 
body has  got  to  account  for  somebody  else  or  some  group. 

This  is  why  in  so  many  instances  many  of  the  programs  that  had 
good  built-in  features  got  lost.  I think  the  Governors  should  look  at 
this  more  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Scherle.  This  has  been  my  concern  ever  since  I have  been  on 
this  committee,  sometimes  an  impression  is  created  that  if  we  pour 
enough  monev  into  the  project  then  it  will  take  care  of  most  problems. 
The  "committee  does  not  have  the  personnel  to  follow  through  to 
monitor  the  programs.  Thus,  the  money  wasted  adds  up  as  a perpetu- 
ator  of  administrators  who  build  their  own  bureaucracies  to  the  frus- 
tration and  despair  of  the  people  who  need  the  programs. 

On  page  5,  you  say : 

I don’t  like  to  suggest  that  the  administration  is  using  the  manpower  programs 
for  political  purposes,  but  I am  aware  that  there  are  32  Republican  Governors 
and  that  giving  additional  authority  and  money  to  the  states  would  not  exactly 
alienate  Southern  Democrats. 

Well,  how  are  the  IS  Democratic  Governors  treating  this  program? 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  I won:t  respond.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Scherle.  At  one  more  point  on  page  6,  you  also  say  here  that 
“judging  from  the  past  record  in  overrides  with  regard  to  the  OEO 
program,  I doivt  see  this  happening  very  often." 

I doubt  very  much  if  the  administration  would  override  one  of  its 
Republican  Governors  and  they  would  shrink  even  at  the  thought  of 
overriding  a Southern  Governor.” 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  Your  conclusions  are  not  justified.  When  we  were 
debating  OEO,  particularly  on  legal  services,  we  had  unquestionable 
evidence  that  the  OEO  director  had  overriden  Republican  Governors 
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Ronald  Reagan  of  California,  Louie  Xunn  of  Kentucky,  Arch  Moore 
from  West  Virginia.  He  has  overridden  the  Governor  of  Missouri,  a 
Democrat  from  the  South.  . 

Mrs.  Chishol3I.  Might  I respond  very  briefly  i 

In  terms  of  many  of  the  programs  that  are  being  conducted  m many 
of  our  Southern  States  which  have  not  been  funded  or  refunded  ni 
terms  of  these  persons  constantly  coining  to  my  office  from  t.ie  bcutii- 
ern  States  of  this  country  where  the  black  population  is  very  high,  and 
they  are  overburdened  and  overloaded  with  the  things  going  on . m 
these  States,  this  leaves  very  serious  question  in  my  mind  as  to  what 
programs  have  been  overridden.  . 

I think  there  are  many  factors  that  we  need  to  go  mto,  and  1 can 
prepare  some  very  deep  information  with  respect  to  specific  kinds  ox 
programs  that  have  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Scherle.  We  have  had  a very  high  mortality  rate  as  far  as 
what  Don  Rumsfeld  has  done  with  the  Republican  Governors,  and  I 
would  like  to  think  that  we  feel  that  a fair,  nonpartisan  area  prevails. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  I would  hope  so.  I can  bring  certain  concrete  cases 
to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Rumsfeld  with  respect  to  these  programs  that 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  would  be  meted  out  so  that  these  persons 
would  be  able  to  get  some  economic  benefits. 

Mr.  Scherle.  have  not  found  him  to  be  very  partisan  m regard 

to  any  overrides.  . . „ , 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  Very  good.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  1 hank  you. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I would  like  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from  vV  is- 
consin  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Welcome,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  here.  I appreciate  very  much  your  testi- 
mony, and  I apologize  that  I was  not  here  during  its  presentation. 
Thank  you  for  coming. 

Mrs.  "Chisholm.  Surely.  . _ _ 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  next  have  a panel  of  witnesses  of  Employment 
Security  Agency  officials,  and  I would  like  to  now  call  to  the  witness 
table  the  following  persons:  Mr.  Vavoulis,  chairman  of  the  panel,  di- 
rector, Minnesota  Employment  Security  Agency,  and  president,  In- 
terstate Conference  of  Employment  Security  Agencies;  Mrs  Maxine 
Daly,  commissioner,  Employment  Security  Department,  State  of 
Washington;  and  Mr.  William  C.  Diosegy,  executive  director,  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  appreciate  your  coming  here  today  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
views.  You  have  filed  statements  with  the  committee  and  I notice  that 
some  of  them  are  rather  voluminous.  Therefore,  I would  suggest  that 
you  supply  vour  statements  for  the  record  and  summarize  your 
testimony. 

Would  this  meet  your  approval  ? 

Mr.  Vavoxjlis.  Yes;  it  does.  w . 

I would  like  to  get  into  the  record,  if  I may,  the  statement  m behaix 
of  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Employment  Security  Agencies  to  the 
National  organization  composed  of  the  50  States,  and  then  I would 
like  to  have  each  Commissioner  present  their  testimony  as  it  represents 
their  statement.  In  those  statements  -we  will  try  to  be  as  concise  as  we 
can. 
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Mr.  Daxiels.  Then  the  statement  on  the  State  Employment  Security 
Agencies  "will  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

"(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

c-.TEMEvr  of  Geokge  .T.  Yayottlis,  President,  Interstate  Conference  of  Em- 
ployment Secuefty  Agencies  (Commissioner,  Minnesota  Department  of 
Manpower  Services) 

Air  Chairman  members  of  tbe  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  George  .T.  Vavoulis. 

I i the  Commissioner  of  tbe  Minnesota  Department  of  Manpower  Services  and 
thP  President  of  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Employment  Security  Agencies.  I 
am  bCT^todavasa  representative  of  tbe  Intertsate  Conference  to  urge  yc W 
Ct  ^tSnwwer  Training  Act  of  1969-  Tbe  majority  of  employment  security 
«tate  administrators  join  with  me  in  support  of  tbe  concept  of  tbe  bill  and  its 
stated^ ^oserbu?  would  recommend  several  changes  to  tbe  proposed  legisla- 

^Tlm^Interstote  Conference  of  Employment  Security  Agencies  is  an  organization 
composed  of  the6  eMef  ndministrntive  officials  of  the  State  employment  security 
a^encie^  in  the  fifty  states.  District  of  Columbia.^  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  iran 
T«lnnds"  as  vou  know,  these  agencies  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  whole  host  of  employment  service  programs  and  the  unemployment  insurance 
nroCTam  intheir  respective  States.  The  ICESA  has  spent  considerable  time  in 
the'studv  and  discussion  of  the  aspects  of  the  legislation  before  us  today  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  State  administrators  met  for  two  full  days  in  Octoher.  during 
which  time  the  legislation  was  carefully  analyzed  and  a number  of  recommenda- 
tio-ns  made  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  Today  I will  discuss  with  you  those 
amendments  which  State  administrators  feel  will  strengthen  the  legislation. 

At  the  outset,  I wish  it  clearly  understood  that  the  Conference  strongly  supports 
theenaclmentof  a Manpower  Act  which  will  eliminate  the  now  existing J duplicate 
md  o^Xpping  efforts  of  the  myriad  of  agencies  attempting  to  cope  with  employ- 
^entTroblems  We  believe  that  such  legislation  would  not  only  strengthen  man- 
lfwerPplann7nr  and  programming  in  the  Nation,  hut  effect  the  delivery  of  far 
..too i at  ciprvICGS  at  si snificantly  reduced  costs.  „ . 

" wl  alsoltronglv  Advocate  that  the  Federal-State  system  of  employment  secu- 
-wricies  be  designated  as  the  manpower  agency  at  the  State  level  to  deliver 
or  coordinate  these  services.  Over  the  past  35  years  or  so.  these  State  Agencies 
f hirUf  a network  of  local  offices  which  reach  into  every  area  of  the  Nation. 
Thev  have  also  sained  the  experience  and  expertise  to  accomplish  the  job.  which 
I fLvfthe Congress  desires.  The  employment  security  agency  of  ten  years  ago 

SfcoXe^^^  l°he  pr6°.posalf 

On  the  basil  of  the  amended  Act.  3S  State  Agencies,  comprising  over  &>%  of 
ttie  workers  covered  under  State  unemployment  insurance  laws,  and  over  64% 
If  tae  total  employers  covered  under  these  same  laws,  voted  m favor  ot  the 
amended*  Manp^ef Ihuining  Act  of  1969-  Only  four  States  having  11%  of  the 
total*  covered  workers  and  8%%  of  the  covered  employers  were  opposed  Ten 
States  did  not  vote.  I might  add  that  only  eight  S ates  were  m favor  of  the 
m-i'-dnal  proposed  legislation  as  introduced  m H.R.  1-Ai2  and  S.  -■>>>-  . 

The  amendmlnts  that  the  ICESA  proposes  have  been  outlined  in  detail  in 
the  attachment  to  my  remarks,  of  which  you  have  a copy.  I would  like  to 
briefl^SlTne  these  recommended  changes  for  you.  The  Conference  advocates 
t^t  Sectiols  l(e  104.  and  other  related  Sections  he  amended  so  the  decision 
of  the  ^o^mor  in  approval  of  local  plans  is  final.  We  also  recommend  that 
Section  106  be  amended  to  preclude  competition  between  Federal  and  State 

A Thfmajority  of  State  administrators  tael  tlmt  the  proposed  fear  less  of 
"rants  to  States  were  excessive,  and  recommend  that  this  be  reducc  t.  to  two.  It 
fflfo  tie  wish  Tf  the  Conference  that  the  reference  to  private  Job  placement 
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a-eneie*  in  Title  IV  should  either  be  debted  or  modified  to  include  only  private, 

under  the  terms  of  add.  however,  that 

State  manpower  planning  t ' the=review  by  the  State  manpower 

this  recommendation  ^®n®tpr^^se  programs.  In  summary,  I would  like 
planning  organization  of  the  plans lof  the^  P = discussions  aml  study  the  vast 

to  repeat  oocenwM Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969,  including 
SSmTChfettSfl  SffonHMd  above.  We  strongly  urge  that  the,  b.ll  be 
reported  favorably  by  the  Committee.  auestions  y0U  may  have  regarding 

sSSme«tPofthe  position  of  the'lntorstate  Conferenee  of  Employment 

‘•SggiEl* «sh  to  thank  .von  for  allowing  me  to  appear  before  yonr 
Committee  today. 

attachment  to  statement  by  geokge  j.  vavoulis 
A Recommended  amendments  to  3.R.  13JRP  and  S.  2S3S  . 

The  foiling  “£•£«? 

Ootober  »-»,  10®  In  Kansas  O.t.v, 

Missouri:  _ l(f>  104.  and  other  related 

S'.  be  amended  "so  that  the  decision  of  the 

sections  ot  the  Dill  as  may  oc  ;a  * ’ . . qatoia’c  ond  othpr  areas  desis- 

Governor  in  regard  to  aPPr.0V^’ ^lo“’P^e  llitlunltss  appealed  by  the 
nated  by  the  Secretary  as  he  aPP^^  Governor  is  final  if 

tie3  See  retard  ’decision  is  supportedby  Secre- 

4.  The  Conference  recommends  that  Section  106  of  tie  bill,  »in  me  ^ .art 

appropriate,  be  amended  gaJbe  Sy not  perform,  as 

rcoKrbi?f>dlrai  Agency,  the  smnpomr  1% eS-ife^ageSciS 

°^?TheUc“encee of  grants  to  the  States 

reject6 to  the responSities  ot  ttoTtltefato the  the 

program:  and  it  also  questions  the Poeticality Yalidi^^e^mm^t  of 

v:l-e  The  ^Confere^  'that  the  administration  of  programs  financed 

fn  connection  with  programs  financed  under  the  f determine  their 

B.  On  January  22.  1970  all  State  Agencies  were  iwlled  to  deterame  their 

position  °n  ihe  o^sl'and*  (fi^T^li^ppropria^e^mendments 

to^ariT^ouTlCESA  recommendations  3,  4 5,  6-  ^ I lO^Tke* results 

o^the  ^on^re^^follow^l.^.B^i^i^^d^.  2S3S  as  Introduced 'in  Congress. 
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In  favor 

Not  in  favor, 
Not  voting.. 

Total. 


Number  of 
State 
agencies 

Percent  of 
total 
covered 
workers 1 

Percent  of 
total 
covered 
employers2 

3 

26.2 

33.5 

25 

41.5 

36-5 

19 

32.3 

30.0 

352 

100.0 

100.0 

i  Total  workers  covered  understate  unemployment  insurance  laws  as  of  June  1969,  excluding  the  District  of  Columbia. 
- Total  employers  covered  under  the  State  unemployment  insurance  laws  as  of  September  1969,  excluding  the  District 

°^M°ncliides* Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Virgin  Islands  has  a vote  as  a member  of  the  Conference  but  does  not 
have  an  approved  State  unemployment  insurance  law  and  therefore  has  no  basis  for  inclusion  in  percent  of  covered 
workers  and  covered  employers.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  not  included  in  this  poll  since  only  the  District  Unemployment 
Compensation  Board  is  a member  of  the  Conference. 

2.  H.R.  13472  and  S.  2S3S  with  appropriate  amendments  to  carry  ont  ICESA 
recommendations  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7 adopted  at  the  meeting  of  State  Administra- 
tors in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  October  2S-29, 1969. 


Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Number  of 

total 

total 

State 

covered 

covered 

agencies 

workers 1 

employers  - 

I n favor  --  - 

3 38 

65.2 

63.6 

Not  in  favor - 

Not  voting — 

4 

10 

11.1 

23.7 

8.5 

27.9 

Total ___ _ 

4 52 

100.0 

100.0 

1 Total  workers  covered  under  State  unemployment  insurance  laws  as  of  June  1969  excluding  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2 Total  employers  covered  under  the  State  unemployment  insurance  laws  as  of  September  1969  excluding  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

3 Illinois  voted  in  favor  with  amendments  6 and  7 only. 

4 Includes  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Virgin  Islands  has  a vote  as  a member  of  the  Conference  but  does 
not  have  an  approved  State  unemployment  insurance  law  and  therefore  has  no  basis  for  inclusion  jn  percent  of  covered- 
workers  and  covered  employers.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  not  included  in  this  poll  since  only  the  District  Unemployment 
Compensation  Board  is  a member  of  the  Conference. 


Mr.  Vavoulis.  Let  me  ask  first  that  the  record  show  that  William  R. 
Ford,  director  of  Employment  Security  Commission,  State  of  Michi- 
gan, was  unable  to  be  here  this  morning  because  of  illness. 


STATEMENT  OF  A PANEL  COMPOSED  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 
AGENCY  OFFICIALS:  GEORGE  J.  YAYOTJUS,  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  PANEL,  DIRECTOR,  MINNESOTA  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 
AGENCY,  AND  PRESIDENT,  INTERSTATE  CONFERENCE  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  AGENCIES,-  MRS.  MAXINE  DALY, 
COMMISSIONER  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY,  THE  STATE  OF 
WASHINGTON;  WILLIAM  C.  DIOSEGY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY,  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Vavouijs.  I would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  op- 
portunity to  ap.oear  before  this  committee,  and  to  point  out  that  the 
testimony  that  *ve  will  present  represents  actual  experiences  as  em- 
ployment security  agencies  that  we  are  now  having  in  our  respective 
States. 
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This  is  not  a philosophy  or  a matter  of  opjn-  statements  that 

are  going  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  each  ©mpw.  v gecull.tv  agency. 

I -would  like  to  first  call  on  Mrs.  Maxinevge"  ^ho  is  a commis- 
sioner from  the  State  of  TV  ashington.  to  prese^  7*  1. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Please  proceed,  Mrs.  Paly . 

STATEMENT  OF  MAXINE  DALY,  COMMISSIqj^  o?  EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY  DEPARTMENT,  STATE  o/wiscONSIN 

Mrs.  Palt.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mn  ctei£elV  , T 
I am  very  pleased  to  be  here.  My  nain6  ; \k'ra<ine  Paly.  I am  a 
commissioner  of  the  Washington  State  Eiupj  - ^ Security  Depart- 

ment, and  I do  want  to  speak  today  about  honour  S"ate  is  meetmg 
the  manpower  challenges  of  the  1970  s. 

I -will  attempt  to  keep  my  remarks  as  lw  .p  n<-  -possible  and  sum- 
marize them  to  the  greatest  extent  necessary  5 u,e  iflter^sts  of  time. 

I do  want  you  gentlemen  to  know,  ho-wex-kT1  111  the 

State  of  Washington  have  addressed  ourself  - ,.be  challenges  ox  tne 
day,  and  I believe  that  very  successfully  we  are  K 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  the  gentlelady  would  yie^  ®er  statement  wul  be 
incorporated  in  the  record  in  full  at  this  poi^  5 1 
(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Maxine  E.  Daly,  Commission  . State 

Employment  Security 

My  name  is  Maxine  Daly  and  I am  commissi0  Washington  State 

Employment  Security  Department.  0 _ . . 

I want  to  speak  today  to  the  problems  of  manp0__  n(j  hovr  government,  in 
the  form  of  the  federal-state  employment  security  s u 3® fesPOnded  to  these 

problems.  More  specifically,  I want  to  speak  of  ^gton  State  Employ- 

ment Security  Department  and  how  this  agency  Vy^-geU  to  Hie  manpower 
challenge  of  the  1970’s.  1 s .. 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  nation  government  >,  ,.Peii  subject  to  an  ever- 
enlarging  array  of  challenges.  In  recent  years,  theSe  «2?s„^es-h5Te  increased  in 
tempo  and  intensity.  They  have  been  directed  at  federal,  state  and 

local,  but  more  usual  at  the  local  level.  The  reason  **,  *?  ^ere  the 

effects  of  govern  men"  are  most  noticeable ; that  is  s cl  impact  is  felt ; that 
is  where  the  individual  measures  the  worth  of  governiv,61^  <^;rvices 
In  mv  judgment,  the  actions  of  government  cc^  ent Jnated  ? 


in 


3 wnere  me  muiviuuiu  liura&uxca  me  - ^ ' . . 

In  my  judgment,  the  actions  of  government  can  kT  ProPerly  only  1 

the  context  of  the  times  in  which  they  occur.  For  th;  evalc0n,  I believe  it  impor- 
tant to  take  a brief  moment  to  call  attention  to  tfiDD  rei~t  oi  manpower  service 
which  was  developed,  through  national  policy,  oyer  ~*nceP  ^eax  period  following 


the  federal-state  Employment  Security  system,  J,  gna  effective  cnange 

in  any  agency  will  occur  only  with  change  in  the  °J  service  a? 

olied  to  that  agency,  and  as  directions  are  entn^^e  c tbe  demands  of  the 
times  and  expressed  by  the  will  of  onr  elected  leader  Ied  . . . . . 

By  i960'  the  public  employment  service  had  devli  a a^-  ^^cate  informa- 
tional system  designed  to  accomplish  one  principal  opea  tjj3t  of  finding 
5ed  workers  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  eippp^k  <&>f  highly  qualified 
worker  was  eagerly  sought  Employment  offices  lengths  to  entice 

both  applicants  and  employers.  The  competition  f0J^  to  * applicants  and  qnai- 
itv  job  orders  was  severe.  Because  of  the  way  the  j0?ua^Iu:et  °Pe?uted,  the  well- 
analified  job  seeker  had  little  need  for  the  employ^  “ mar.ce  and,  in  fact  made 
^nimai  use  of  it.  Nevertheless,  promotional  effort  s®Ve  dieted  toward  in- 
creasing this  usage,  and  success  measurements  *?pa.  evaluations  of  the 
results  of  these  efforts.  Why?  Because  national  p0ij  oln?£ected  this  thrust  and 
bhe  system  responded.  ^ 
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Then  beginning  with  tlie  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1962  and  much  more 
with  the  nm4  of  the  Civil  Eights  Act  and  the  Economic  Opportunity 
for  change  were  reflected  in  public  policy.  Goyern- 
men  had  in effect admitted  that  all  was  not  right  with  the  world.  The  invisible 
Arner ica n— t h e l>o o r A.uerican-was  no  longer  invisible  and  no  longer  mute 
Vmon"  the  cries  of  the  poor,  or  more  accurately  of  those  who  claimed  to  represent 
du  m ^ vie  these:  ••Existing  agencies  of  government  have  not  been  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor!”  **01d  line  public  agencies  cannot  and  are  not  wLl;n0  to 

^In'all  candor,  we  must  admit  to  the  first-but  we  as  practitioners  in  the  field 
sroutlv  disclaim  the  second.  Existing  public  agencies  of  government  can  change! 
Mm-,*  than  chat,  they  are  willing— even  eager— to  change  And  most  importantly, 
Oxeyhave  changed.  The  record  needs  to  be  set  straight,  and  my  purpose  will  be  to 

^Washington  State,  with  a population  of  some  3 million  people,  has  one  of 
the  most  diverse  social,  economic  and  geographic  structures  of  any  state  in  the 
Union  Often  known  as  the  “land  of  contrasts”  our  state  encompasses  a land 
area  of  some  6S,192  square  miles,  covering  areas  of  industrial  density,  vast 
timberlands  and  open  spaces,  extensive  farm  lands  and  agricultural  enterprise, 
intricate  waterway  svstems  and  hydroelectric  projects,  **il  tied  together  by 
network  of  small  towns  and  .sparsely  settled  rural  areas.  So  then,  in  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  manpower  problems  of  a population  living  m this  environment, 
ire  must  he  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  wherever  we  find  Mm. 

In  doing  so.  the  Washington  Employment  Security  Department  was  one  of 
the  first  to  adopt  and  implement  the  philosophy  of  human  resources  cteye  ^ 
ment.  The  time  had  come  to  examine  traditional  concepts,  to  identify  fallacies 
and  truths,  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  to  create  a whole  new  philosoph.  of 

service  based  on  individual  needs.  ..... 

To  implement  the  new  philosophy,  we  did  not  set  up  separate  units  within 
local  offices  to  provide  special  treatment  to  a special  segment  the  socalled  dis- 
advantaged, while  carrying  on  business  as  usual  elsewhere.  We  reordered  our 

1 jr  became  our  objective  that  those  whose  need  for  service  was  the  greatest 
would  set  our  first  attention : those  whose  needs  were  less  would  have  the  in- 
formation they  needed  available  to  them.  Inherent  in  this  philosophy  was  the 
belief  that  our  professional  staff  ought  to  have  the  capability  of  providi  ^ 
services  to  anv  individual  to  the  extent  those  services  were  needed.  We  adopted 
the  operating  principle  that  the  delivery  system  be  tailored  to  provide,  within 
the  limitations  of  available  resources,  a personalized  service  based  upon  m- 

* One"  thing  quickly  became  evident — that  we  could  carry  out  our  mission  only 
to  the  extent  we  were  able  to  lead,  and  other  elements  in  the  community  re- 
sponded, by  becoming  aware  of.  and  getting  involved  in  the  whole  array  or 

manpower  problems.  . . , „ 

\pDroximatelv  one  hundred  management  and  key  administrative  staff  were 
livoTWlit  together  for  a seminar  on  mobilizing  the  community  to  meet  manpower 
n;.e,l7  \ fictional  citv  became  “our  town.”  Our  management  personnel  were  the 
leaders  of  the  community.  Problems  plaguing  the  city  became  their  problems ; 
d:fferences  of  opinion,  which  could  have  led  to  stalemate,  were  their  differences ; 
solutions  developed  were  their  solutions:  failures  to  solve  problems  were  their 
failures  Onr  experience  clearly  demonstrated  that  our  local  oflSee  managers 
must  be  and  could  be  effective  in  bringing  community  resources  to  bear  for  the 

resolution  of  manpower  problems.  . . v . . 

At  about  the  same  time  we  embarked  on  an  extensive  and  intensive  framing 
program  to  sharpen  the  basic  management  skills  of  onr  supervisory  personnel  at 
all  levels.  Over  a period  of  several  months  we  trained  all  our  managerial  and 
supervisory  staff  in  the  principles  of  management. 

Our  commitment  to  serve  the  citizens  of  Seattle’s  “inner  city  can  be  demon- 
strated by  onr  readiness  to  provide  staff  to  the  first  year  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Program  in  that  citv.  Me  felt  that  onr  commitment  must  be  substantial 
co  be  meaningful  so  we  reassigned  onr  regular  staff  to  fulfill  our  part  ef  the 
contract  without  requesting  additional  federal  funds.  Although  this  action 
xras  looked  upon  bv  onr  federal  partners  as  an  overcommitment  we  proceeded 
with  onr  plans.  Later  when  additional  funds  were  made  available,  we  received 
replacement  resources. 
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We  continue  to  emphasize  the  leadership  role.  Whenever  a community  organi- 
zation or  group  is  formed,  or  initiates  action  with  regard  to  manpower  and 
employment  problems.  Employment  Security  staff  are  quick  to  become  a part  Gf 
the  action.  Most  of  our  local  office  managers  are  members  of  community  action 
agency  advisory  councils.  Some  are  chairmen  of  these  or  similar  groups.  In  ore 
way  or  another  our  people  are  deeply  involved  at  the  local  scene  in  designing, 
initiating  and  carrying  out  activities  aimed  at  improving  the  lot  of  the  residents 
of  their  communities. 

The  City  of  Seattle  is  now  in  its  first  operational  year  of  a Model  Cities 
contract  with  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Long  before 
the  contract  was  awarded.  Employment  Security  people  were  engaged  in  the 
planning  activities.  We  loaned  to  the  Model  Cities  director  specialized  technical 
jiersonnel  who  became  part  of  his  staff  to  develop  the  manpower  package  of 
the  proposal.  Our  people  served  with  the  citizens  task  force  on  employment  to 
offer  technical  assistance  as  needed  and  desired  to  bring  the  task  force  to  a 
realization  of  its  goal. 

These  kinds  of  activities  tie  in  well  with  what  a comprehensive  manpower 
agency  ought  to  be  engaged  in.  But.  the  fact  that  much  of  the  staff  time  spent 
in  these  activities  is  outside  of  regular  working  hours  is  indicative  of  the 
commitment  of  the  agency,  the  commitment  of  its  resources,  and  the  commitment 

of  its  people.  . . . 

I have  described  some  broad  concepts  and  basic  operating  principles  which 
guide  our  agency.  This  has  been  done  to  establish  for  you  the  foundation  upon 
which  I believe  a manpower  services  delivery  system  must  be  based  if  it  is  to 
meet  the  ever-changing  needs  of  the  communities  we  serve. 

But  even  before  we  addressed  the  question  of  whether  and  how  the  system 
should  be  altered,  we  were  engaged  in  a series  of  programs  which  began  at  the 
stare  of  the  last  decade  and  which  continue  even  today  as  I appear  before  you. 
The  Washington  State  Employment  Security  Department  has  been  anxious  to 
cooperate  and  to  initiate  programs  in  accordance  with  national  policy.  In  some 
of  these,  we  have  followed  the  lead  of  our  federal  partner : in  others,  when  it 
seemed  appropriate  and  the  resources  were  available,  we  Iiave  forged  ahead, 
jointly  with  other  agencies  when  possible,  but  on  our  own  when  necessary. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961  and  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  provided  us  for  the  first  time  with  the  tools  to  make  a 
real  impact  in  developing  the  employability  of  individuals.  Once  we  had  these 
resources,  we  began  to  provide  training  to  people  who  lacked  the  qualifications 
to  compete  for  existing  and  anticipated  job  opportunities.  We  are  proud  of  our 
achievements  in  this  field,  and  I believe  our  record  of  meaningful  and  realistic 
application  of  this  legislation  is  unexcelled  to  this  day. 

The  Manpower  Administration  requires  that  65%  of  those  enrolled  in  MDTA 
projects  must  meet  the  criteria  which  define  disadvantagement  in  our  state, 
about  80%  of  the  MDTA  trainees  are  disadvantaged.  The  remainder  have  been 
others  with  severe  employability  problems  but  who  do  not  fall  within  the  official 
definition. 

In  the  first  seven  years  of  our  involvement  in  MDTA,  over  16%  of  our  trainees 
were  members  of  a minority  race,  16%  had  a mental  or  physical  handicap, 
almost  44%  were  youth,  and  over  62%  were  the  primary  wage  earner  of  the 
family.  Of  the  males,  more  than  one  of  five  was  a veteran. 

In  recent  years,  the  bulk  of  our  institutional  MDTA  training  has  been  on  an 
individual,  rather  than  a class  £roup,  basis.  We  have  found  this  to  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  individual*  More  than  that,  it  enables  the  indi- 
vidual to  participate  without  being  squeezed  into  a preconceived  mold  which 
probably  does  rot  adapt  to  his  own  uniqueness  as  a person. 

In  subsequent  years  we  cooperated  in  the  national  effort  to  establish  Youth 
Opportunity  Centers,  an  Apprenticeship  Information  Center,  and  other  Youth 
Employment  Service  activities.  We  strengthened  our  service  to  special  applicant 
groups*  such  as  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped:  we  provided  special 
services  for  those  young  men  who  were  rejected  from  service  in  our  armed 
forces:  we  joined  in  a training  program  to  assist  servicemen  who  would  soon 
return  to  civilian  life;  and  we  worked  with  other  state  agencies  to  establish 
programs  to  provide  work  experience  and  training  to  recipients  of  public 
assistance. 

We  have  been  able  to  do  this  without  sacrificing  service  to  other  groups  to 
whom  we  have  legal  and  moral  obligations.  In  calendar  year  1969,  for  exam- 
ple, over  39  per  cent  of  ail  non-farm  job  placements  and  nearly  51  per  cent  of 
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ordination  of  cur  job  placement  funcaon  foundation  for  state  a?encieS  to 

reasons.  Over  half,  about  2^00,  are  suuj^  ^ eSigtence  long  enough  to  provide 
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SK  Aid  to  Families  with  Washington  State  Legis^- 

It  out.  and  in  this  instance,  unfortunately. 

^V3S$£2S^  much  is  heard  these  days 

isihe  computerized  Job  in  Seattle‘ 

eirlv  application  for  approval  to  unpiemer ‘ ^ in  a timely  manner.  Me  art 

,.;rv‘  \\>  have  proceeded  with  this  :™J’ , , Wle  labor  force  and  the  needs  ot 
of  the  opinion,  however,  that  our  h c.  . better  «etved  bv  a statewide  Job 
miust-'i-'l  and  agricultural  employers  can  bebe«e^  t0  entertain  a proposal 
Sk  sSem  Ve  Manpower  ***™«^X  mean  that  Washington  will  be 
for  a state  project.  Approval  of  this  proj«  ^ ^ ^ be  that  mUeh  closer  to 
the  first  state  to  have  a statevu  . pvstem  anticipated  by  lfii4.  ... 

the  nationwide  Computerized  Job  Matct  n*  , agencies  is  that  they  are  un^  id- 
One  of  the  accusations .often  made of  ^hvaitaged  people.  Long  before  it  be- 
in^  or  reluctant  to  seek  our  ana  em^  had  taken  steps  to  open  new  op- 

c-iinie  the  popular  thing:  to  do  our  d.pa  lifled  in  the  past.  We  opened  doore 
portunltles  to  people  *bo(0uld  background  precluded  their  acceptance  r ® 
S&  by  establishing  trainee  Pattons  to  open 
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career  ladders  at  the  para-professional  level  leading  to  our  journeyman  classifi- 
cation. This  program  of  career  development  design  has  enabled  ns  to  hire  a 
number  of  minority  persons.  In  a state  whose  minority  population  is  somewhat 
less  than  six  jierceiit  of  the  totai.  over  l.“>  percent  of  our  employees  are  members  of 
a minority  race.  In  Seattle,  where  the  minority  imputation  is  approximately  10 
percent  of  the  total,  nearly  37  percent  of  our  employment  service  employees  are 
from  this  imputation.  Additionally,  since  its  earliest  inception  we  have  contracted 
to  participate  in  the  New  Careers  pro-ram,  providing  training:  and  permanent 
empiovment  with  our  agency  to  individuals  who  had  the  potential  but  lacked 
>I>ecili"c  academic,  social  or  job  skills  required  for  normal  entry  into  government 
employment.  We  have  found  this  to  be  an  exciting:  and  rewarding  experience  for 
both  the  new  careerists  and  the  agency.  New  Careers  in  this  shite  has  expanded 
and  now  stretches  across  the  whole  spectrum  of  state  and  local  governmental 
agencies.  We  took  these  steps  because  it  was  right  and  proper  to  do  so:  our  ex- 
perience continues  to  point  up  the  fact  that  New  Careers  is  valid  and  beneficial 
to  all  concerned. 

But  in  spite  of  these  accomplishments  we  recognize  that  the  doors  have  just 
begun  to  swing  open.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  provide  greater,  more  rapid 
upward  mobility  for  minority  employees  who  have  entered  on  a very  low  rung 
of  a career  ladder.  One  of  the  interesting  developments  of  the  Seattle  Model 
Cities  Task  Force  on  Employment  was  a proposal  (actually  designed  by  one 
of  our  own  employees)  for  technical,  organizational  and  professional  intern 
training.  Identified  by  the  appropriate  acronym  TOP-IT,  this  plan  calls  for 
state  agencies  to  hire  residents  of  the  Model  Neighborhood  at  a management 
internship  level.  This  is  an  imaginative  and  unusual  approach  to  equalize  the 
employment  of  minority  people  in  occupations  at  technical,  managerial  or  pro- 
fessional levels — an  attainment  most  minority  individuals,  regardless  of  talent 
or  ability  would  likely  never  reach  without  some  sort  of  structured  opportunity. 
The  Employment  Security  Department  has  signed  a contract  with  the  Seattle 
Model  Cities  Program  office  to  administer  TOP-IT  and  will  play  a leadership 
role  in  the  implementation. 

We  moved  early  to  hire  at  the  professional  level,  minority  group  specialists 
to  help  us  bridge  the  communications  gap  between  the  agency  and  the  minority 
population  we  wanted  to  serve.  Human  relations  training  was  given  to  all  agency 
personnel  to  make  them  aware  of  the  barriers  faced  by  minority  applicants,  why 
and  how  these  barriers  developed,  and  what  could  be  done  to  remove  or  over- 
come them.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fact  that  society  in  general  and  agency 
personnel  specifically  must  change  because  of  all  barriers  faced  by  disadvantaged 
job  seekers,  those  barriers  imposed  on  them  by  society  and  the  system  are  by 
far  the  most  difficult  to  overcome. 

One  of  the  most  recently  appointed  minority  group  specialists  is  a Mexican- 
American  who  entered  the  agency  as  a New  Careerist  This  appointment  came 
as  we  embarked  on  our  second  year  of  experience  in  an  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration project  known  as  the  Texas  Migrant  Program.  Washington  is  one 
of  nine  states  cooperating  with  the  state  of  Texas  in  this  project.  Migrant  fami- 
lies are  identified  while  in  Texas  and  cooperating  states  are  provided  with  basic 
information  about  a specific  number  of  families  who  are  planning  to  migrate  to 
these  states  as  favorable  crop  conditions  exist.  Washington  accepts  the  responsi- 
bility of  assisting  these  families  on  their  arrival  and  during  their  stay  in  the 
state.  To  carry  out  this  task,  we  recruited  and  hired  bi -lingual  Mexican -Ameri- 
cans who  had  left  the  migrant  stream.  These  young  men  were  given  special 
training  and  literally  turned  loose  in  their  communities  to  seek  out  and  assist 
the  migrant  families*  The  enthusiastic  and  aggressive  action  by  these  interview- 
ers has  earned  the  respect  of  their  fellow  employees  as  well  as  the  administrative 
staff  of  the  agency.  More  importantly,  they  have  earned  the  respect  and  trust 
of  the  people  they*  represent  and  serve  so  well  and  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  work. 

But  even  before  the  first  of  these  migrant  families  arrived,  our  state  recognized 
that  a greater  problem  exists  within  our  borders  on  a year  around  basis.  Over 
the  years  a substantial  number  of  families  have  settled  out  of  the  migrant 
stream. 

During  the  agricultural  season  .they  are  busy,  but  the  off  season  finds  them 
out  of  work,  living  in  low  quality  housing,  suffering  from  poor  health  and  poor 
nutrition,  with  little  help  and  less  hope.  We  proposed  that  we  could  not  serve 
a limited  number  of  migrant  families  and  ignore  such  a vast  number  in  often 
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. „ _ ,v„  .lsU..(1  for  an<i  received  funding  to  expand  the  Texas 
worst*  cin*uinsta!u-e.s.  >><  a.  Ken  tor  We  *<oon  bt*£an  to  discover 

Migrant  Program  to  serve  these  *e t edo* ^0^tn,iat7vhat  we  have 
the  real  problems  being  fa«nl  by  Uie.  _ . families  reveals  only  a sample 

learned  from  contacts  with i a i 1 nvinv  of  the  -",7.000  spanisli-surnamed 

Of  the  lmman  special  ‘projects  will  not  likely  be  funded 

j£?«  lining,  for  \vha't  has  been  «aine<l  must 
not  be  lost.  Too  much  is  at.  stake.  ^ ^ 1):Jf1  for  ;l  number  of  years  is 
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Alliance  of  Businessmen  where  available.  The  program  clearly  points  out  to 
employers  that  many  of  the  answers  rest  in  the  employers  hands.  The  pui- 
po<e  is  to  dislodge  the  bang-ups  which  prevent  affirmative  action  by  confronta- 
tion and  dialogue  between  the  panel  of  disadvantaged  job  seekers  on  tlie  one 
hand  and  the  audience  of  employers  on  the  other.  Our  experience  so  far  te  s 
us  that  employers,  too.  are  searching  for  answers  and  are  willing  to  listen. . 

The  1970  session  of  the  Washington  State  Legislature  was  a turning  point 
for  the  Employment  Security  Department.  Long-awaited  and  often  tned-for 
changes  in  our  Unemjdovment  Insurance  Law  were  finally  realized  bringing  tlie 
citizens  of  our  state  one  of  the  most  modern  LT  programs  in  the  nation.  \\  e 
are  especially  pleased  to  have  such  a law  in  19 <0.  not  only  because  it  modernizes 
our  program,  but  because  it  jirovides  us  an  opjxirtunity  to  carry  out  studies  and 
experiments  in  improving  services  to  UI  claimants.  Our  department  played  an 
activist  role  in  achieving  these  improvements. 

Other  developments  are  significantly  noteworthy.  On  March  1,  1970,  Governor 
Evans  and  Mayor  Uhlman  of  Seattle  formed  the  Seattle  Joint  Manpower  Board. 
Because  Seattle  is  our  largest  city,  with  the  greatest  variety  and  quantity  of 
manpower  problems,  it  also  has  the  greatest  number  of  programs  designed  to  deal 
with  these  problems.  The  formation  of  the  Joint  Manpower  Board  is  an  attempt 
to  eliminate  confusion,  overlapping  and  wasteful  duplication  in  the  provision 
and  delivery  of  manpower  services  in  Seattle. 

The  development  of  a really  effective  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning 
Svstem  has  been  an  important  goal  of  our  department  since  the  system  was 
first  established  in  1967.  While  required  to  maintain  a Coordinating  Committee 
at  the  state  level  and  one  each  for  the  Seattle-Everett  SMSA,  the  Tacoma  SMS  A- 
and  the  “Balance  of  State,”  the  department  was  responsible  for  the  formation  of 
committees  in  seventeen  additional  local  areas.  This  was  done  to  bring  CAMFS 
planning  down  to  the  “grass  roots”  level  where  the  problems  exist. 

Recently  the  Employment  Security  Department  and  the  Office  of  the  Governor 
initiated  a study  of  the  entire  system  to  determine  ways  in  which  it  could  l>e 
improved.  It  was  felt  that  pending  manpower  legislation  could  appreciably 
increase  the  responsibilities  and  scope  of  CAMPS,  and  the  state  intended  to  be 
prepared  for  an  orderly  transition.  As  a result  of  this  study,  Governor  Evans 
issued  an  Executive  Order  creating  a new  State  Manpower  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee with  increased  responsibilities  and  authority  for  the  development,  coordi- 
nation and  implementation  of  a State  Comprehensive  Manpower  Plan. 

CAMPS  has  sometimes  been  called  a stapling  function  wherein  various  agen- 
cies assemble  an  anthology  of  departmental  documents  and  call  it  a Compre- 
hensive Manpower  Plan.  This  has  never  been  true  in  Washington  State.  The 
Governors  recent  action  was  not  designed  to  correct  this  but  to  carry  CAMPS 
from  its  present  level  of  a system  dedicated  to  the  development  of  coordinated 
and  linked  agency  plans  to  the  next  level  of  sophistication,  the  design  of  a 
tnil v unified  and  comprehensive  program  delivery  system. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  “establishment”  personified  by  the 
federal-state  Employment  Security  system  is  unable  to  recognize  the  needs  of 
the  community  it  serves  until  forced  to  do  so.  Even  worse  is  the  charge  that  we 
are  unwilling  tc  do  those  things  which  need  doing  in  order  to  meet  those  needs— 
that  we  are  inclined  to  “play  it  safe”  and  not  rock  the  boat. 

These  allegations  simply  are  not  sustained  by  the  facts.  We  have  seen  that  the 
history  of  the  Employment  Security  system  is  replete  with  change— change  in 
emphasis,  change  in  direction,  change  in  philosophy.  It  is  all  in  the  record. 

I cannot  claim  that  we  have  achieved  or  even  approached  perfection  in  tlie  field 
of  manpower  services.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Employment  Security 
system  is  tlie  logical  and  practical  choice  of  agencies  to  pursue  that  goal : we  have 
the  talent,  we  have  the  structure , we  have  the  experience , and  tee  have  the 
commitment. 

Mrs.  Dal's-.  I think  a little  background  is  necessary  with  respect  to 
the  response  of  the  employment  security  system.  I think  the  record 
needs  to  be  very  clear  that  this  is  a viable  system,  that  throughout  his- 
tory it  has  responded  as  national  policy  has  directed. 

Certainly  by  1960,  the  public  employment  service  had  developed  an 
intricate  informational  system  and  was  designed  to  accomplish  one 
principal  task,  and  that  was  to  find  qualified  workers  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  employers. 


Actually,  the  well  qualified  job  seeker  had  little  need  for  the  employ- 
ment services  in  my  view,  and  in  fact  I think  made  minima  u e 

°^uf'SS  was  the  thrust;  it  was  national  policy  and  the  system 

ie^Fhen  beeinning  with  the  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  cer- 
tainly more  expressively  with  the  Civil  Eights  Act  and  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  strident  demands  for  change  were  reflected 

inS™enCtyhad  in  effect  admitted  that  all  was  not  right  with  the 
world.  The  invisible  American,  the  poor  American  was  no  longer 

invisible,  and  he  was  no  longer  mute 

\mono-  the  cries  of  this  segment  of  our  population,  or  I snoulcl  saj 
more  accurately  from  the  cries  of  those  people  who  purported  to  repre- 
sent them  were  some  verv  specific  accusations  that  existing  agencies  of 
Government  had  not  beeh  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  and  that 
the  existing  public  agencies  could  and  were  not  willing  to  change. 
hTow  I think  in  all  candor  perhaps  we  have  to  admit  to  the  first,  but 

I certainly  stoutly  disclaim  the  second.  , . , „ 

The  existing  public  agencies  have  changed,  they  can  change,  and 
more  importantly  they  are  anxious  to  change,  and  my  purpose  here 
will  be  to  set  the  record  straight.  In  Washington  State  weliave  a popu- 
lation of  some  3 million  peojSe.  We  have  one  of  the  most  diverse  social, 

economic  and  geographic  structures  in  the  Nation. 

We  are  oftentimes  known  as  the  land  of  contrab  and  our  Stats 
encompasses  a land  area  of  69,000  square  miles.  We  have  mistrial 
density,  vast  timberlands,  open  spaces,  intricate  waterway  systems,  and 
hydroelectric  projects,  all  tied  together  by  a network  of  small  towns 
and  sparsely  settled  rural  areas.  So  then  as  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
manpower  problems  of  this  population,  living  m tins  diverse  environ- 
ment, we  must  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  where\  e 

^ I^dting  this,  the  Washington  employment  security  department 
was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  and  implement  the  philosophy  of  human 

resources  development.  Wo 

To  do  this,  we  did  not  establish  another  category  of  service.  We 
reorganized  and  reordered  our  priorities.  It  became  our  objective  that 
those  whose  need  for  sendee  was  greatest  would  get  our  first  attenti  . 
We  adopted  the  operating  principle  that  the  delivery  svsteni  must  be 
tailored  to  provide  within  the  limitations  of  available  resources 
personalized  service  based  upon  tlie  needs  of  the  indi\udmil. 

1 \s  we  proceeded,  one  tiling  became  quickly  evident.  V e could  carry 
out  our  mission,  onlv  to  the  extent  we  could  lead  the  community  into 
becoming  aware  and  getting  involved  m the  whole  array  of  manpower 

problems  existing  in  that  community.  w , , A 

P To  do  this  we  sharpened  our  own  management  skills.  We ; have  had 
intense  training  programs  for  our  own  people  on  how  to  mobilize 

community  resources  and  how  to  utilize  our  own.  , 

We  continue  to  emphasize  the  leadership  role.  Our  people  are 
deeply  involved  in  local  areas,  where  the  problems  are.  - 

They  design,  initiate  and  carry  out  program  activities,  oftentimes 
through  the  contribution  of  their  own  time. 
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In  the  citv  of  Seattle  for  example  (which  was,  I believe,  the  first 
city  to  be  funded  for  a model  cities  contract ) Ions  before  the  contract 
was  actually  put  into  being,  our  people  were  participating  in  the 
planning  activity.  . . 

TVe  had  technical  staff  on  loan  to  the  model  cities  people.  Not  only 
that,  our  people  were  out  in  the  ghettos  working  with  a citizens 
task  force,  particularly  on  employment  problems. 

Now  I think  these  kinds  of  activities  tie  in  very  well  with  what  a 
comprehensive  agency  ought  to  be,  but  I think  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  staff  time  in  these  activities  is  outside  regular  working  hours 
is  indicative  of  the  commitment  of  our  agency  and  the  commitment 
of  its  resources  and  most  importantly  the  commitment  of  its  people. 

We  have  participated  very  actively  and  very  aggressively  with  all 
of  the  resources  that  have  been  provided  to  us  through  the  actions 

of  th  is  Congress.  „ ^ n 

The  Area  Development  Act  of  1961,  and  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1962,  provided  us,  really  for  the  first  time,  the  kind 
of  tools  that  we  needed  to  make  a real  impact  in  developing  the  em- 
plovabilitv  of  individuals.  . . 

()nce  we  had  these  resources,  we  began  to  provide  for  the  training 
of  those  people  who  lacked  qualifications,  and  we  are  proud  of  our 
achievements  and  I think  the  record  will  bear  out  our  accomplishments. 

In  subsequent  years,  we  have  strengthened  our  services  to  special 
applicant  groups.  We  participated  in  the  youth  opportunity  centers 
and  apprenticeship  information  centers,  and  many  of  the  others. 

I think  one  thins*  I would  particularly  like  to  express  is  that  we 
have  done  this  without  any  lessening  of  our  legal  and  moral 

obligations.  _ „ . , 

For  example  in  the  vear  1969,  over  39  percent  of  all  nonfarm  ]ob 
placements,  and  nearly  51  percent  of  the  male  nonfarm  placements 

were  veterans.  . ^ 

As  a result  of  this.  Washington,  our  State,  ranks  second  in  the  Na- 
tion. I do  want  to  stress  this  to  express  to  the  committee  that  we  recog- 
nize again  the  moral  and  legal  obligations  to  this  great  group  of  people. 

But” the  real  test  of  ability  of  any  agency  of  Government  to  change 
and  to  keep  pace  with  the  "times  is,  I think,  the  degree  to  which  it 
pursues  change,  the  speed  with  which  it  adopts  new  approaches  and 
the  leadership  it  expresses  by  willingness  to  initiate  untried  pro- 
grams and  sometimes  take  a lonely  stand  in  defense  of  an  idea. 

" I -would  like  by  wav  of  example  to  describe  some  of  the  actions 
that  our  State  has  initiated  on  its  own.  I think  I would  also  like  to 
express,  and  I think  it  is  important  that  the  committee  understand, 
that  our  efforts  as  an  agency  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  and 
strengthened  by  and  through"  the  enlightened  leadership  of  our  own 
Governor,  Dan  Evans. 

For  example,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  social  security  amendments 
in  1967.  our  Governor  through  his  personal  participation  had  devel- 
oped a very  aggressive  program  of  employability  assistance  for  wel- 
fare recipients.  . . 

A cooperative  program  evolved,  effecting  the  coordination  ox  our 
job  placement  functions  with  the  referral  and  counseling  assistance 
provided  by  the  State  welfare  agency. 
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A firm  foundation  for  State  agencies  to  work  effectively  to?eth^ 
to  attack  problems  of  a common  need  was  created.  Our  State  ^ then 
one  of  the  first  to  be  funded  for  the  work  incentive 
cause  of  our  earlier  success,  we  were  aole  to  go statewide  " ith  tJm. 
program.  I believe  we  are  still  one  of  the  tew  States  that  do  this  on 

a statewide  basis.  __  , n n . -nn 

WIN  in  our  State  has  been  a success.  TV  e have  enrolled  ^00  pe 
sons,  of  whom  nearly  10  percent  are  of  minority  races,  and  00  P^^ce 
are  heads  of  households.  Less  than  25  percent  have  left  thepro^am 
prior  to  completion,  and  most  of  the  dropout  problems  weie  because  of 

“SSSaPJSK  WOO.  have  found  employment.  2.300  .» 
still  enrolled  in  active  participation  in  the  program.  ... 

WIN  has  not  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  defane  definitive  ciata 
on  long-range  success.  However,  the  program  as  we  lweitmoar 
State  certainly  is  designed  to  provide  the  followup  supporting  -ei 
ices  to  even  insure  that  employment,  once  obtained,  is: retained. 

Another  thin-  that  we  did  in  the  State  ot  Washington  is  recognize 
that  Federal  funds  for  work  incentive  programs  fell  woefully  short 

of  what  was  needed.  . , . , , • ^™OYV1 

We  pursued  and  acliieved  State  legislation  to  expand  this  program 
This  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  our  Governor,  and  was  part  ot 

h«rS?o?o«tate  legislature  adopted  this  Illation, 
and  thev  appropriated  State  matching  money  to  expand  the  H IiN  pro 
gram.  We  were  all  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  title  V appropria- 
tions under  the  1968  MDTA  amendments.  L nfortunately  Congress 
failed  to  act  favorably,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  expand  our  State 

program  for  work  incentive.  . . . , . . 

Now  another  program  that  is  receiving  national  attention  is  the 
computerized  job  bank.  As  soon  as  funds  became  available  for  ]o 
bank,  we  made  application,  and  we  are  proceeding  in  a timely  manner 
to  implement  this  innovation  in  the  city  of  Seattle.  . , . 

However,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  can  do  a better  job  m 
our  State  if  we  go  to  a statewide  job  bank,  and  the  manpower  admmis- 
tration  has  given  an  indication  that  they  will  entertain  this  kind  of 
a proposal,  ft  we  are  successful,  we  will  he  the  first  State  witn  a state- 
wide computerized  job  bank  system.  . 

One  of  the  accusations  that  we  often  hear  is  that  old  line  agencies 
are  unwilling  or  reluctant  to  seek  out  and  employ  disadvantaged 

P62ong  before  it  became  a popular  thing  to  do,  we  opened  our  doors 
by  establishing  training  position  with  career  ladders  that  led  to  jour- 
neymen classifications.  . 

In  our  State  the  minority  population  is  6 percent  and  in  my  agency- 
over  15  percent  of  our  employees  are  members  of  minority  races.  In 
Seattle,  where  the  minority  population  is  10  percent,  nearly  3<  per- 
cent of  our  employment  service  employees  are  minorities.  . . 

Since  the  new  careers  program  became  available  we  have  partici- 
pated in  it,  and  have  found  it  a rewarding  experience.  We  had  the 
opportunity  recently  to  hire  a new  careerist  in  one  of  our  professional 
staff  positions.  He  is  a Mexican  American. 
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We  took  these  steps  because  it  was  right  and  proper  to  do  so,  but 
in  spite  of  these  accomplishments  we  feel  just  a beginning  has  been 

m There  is  an  urgent  need  to  provide  more  rapid  upward  mobility 
for  employees.  One  of  the  interesting  developments  that  is  going  on  in 
our  State  is  a program  for  technical  organizational  and  protessiona 
intern  training  at  tie  midmanagement  level.  . . 

This  is  being  sponsored  by  our  Seattle  model  cities  program,  and  wi . 
will  be  playing  a very  active  role  in  implementing  management  intern- 
ships in  State  ffovernment  at  all  levels.  ......  , j 

As  I said,  we  moved  early  to  hire  professional  level  individuals  oi 
minority  races  to  bridge  the  gap  between  agency  and  our  minority 

P°We  have  three  such  people,  a Negro,  an  Indian  and  a Mexican 
American.  They  are  advisory  to  our  top  level  statl,  and  have  .made  a 
significant  contribution.  They  have  had  a very  positive  effect,  both 
upon  our  people  and  upon  our  programs. 

We  are  involved  with  a national  program  to  restructure  our  physi- 
cal deliverv  system.  We  are  very  anxious  to  make  our  offices  more  at- 
tractive, more  appealing,  more  encouraging  to  the  people  tliat  we 

We  are  delighted  that  we  have  this  opportunity,  and  although  much 
progress  is  being  made  to  improve  the  services  and  the  delivery  system 
of  the  training  programs,  one  of  the  problems  that  has  been  brought 
out  in  earlier  testimony  here  is  the  lack  of  the  job  at  the  end  ox  the 

lni"We  see  this.  We  feel  it  very  keenly,  and  one  of  the  innovations  that 
we  have  initiated  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  a field  program  which 

we  call  Operation  Impact.  . . 

Operation  Impact  brings  in  the  national  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
It  brings  in  the  statewide  Association  of  Washington  Business.  It 
brings  m the  commimity  colleges  system  and  the  local  chambers  ox 

COJohitlCy  we  are  going  to  the  people  throughout  the  whole  State  with 
a hard  hitting  program  which  sensitizes,  energizes,  and  initiates  posi- 
tive action  in  behalf  of  the  employing  community.  _ 

Another  item  that  I would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee is  that  in  1970,  at  a special  session  of  our  State  legislature, 
through  the  leadership  of  our  Governor,  and  with  active  participation 
bv  the  employment  security  system,  we  were  able  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a very  modern  up-to-date  unemployment  compensation  law. 

We  believe  it  is  probably  one  of  the  most  modern  m the  whole  Isa- 
tion.  My  point  in  bringing  this  up  is  that  it  does  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  initiate  and  carry  out  studies  and  experiments  and  to  improve 

our  services  to  the  UI  claimants.  , , _ , ..  . . 

Our  maximum  benefit  will  now  be  $70  a weex,  and  I believe  this 

is  probably  one  of  the  highest  in  the  Nation.  . . 

I think  there  are  other  developments  that  are  significant  and  note- 
worthy. In  March  this  year  our  Governor  and  the  mayor  ofour 
largest  city,  Mayor  Uhlman  of  Seattle,  jointly  signed  and  formalized 
an 'agreement  which  created- a Seattle  Joint  Manpower  Board. 

In  Seattle  we  have  a proliferation  of  programs  and  a variety  o± 
agencies  competing  in  the  manpower  field.  The  interesting  thmg  about 
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the  -joint  manpower  board  is  that  it  demonstrates.  btate  and  city  gov- 
ernment can  work  together,  to  coordinate  and  erase  confusion  and 
duplication  in  seeing  that  the  money  gets  down  to  the  neighborhoods 

where  it  is  needed.  , , , . i 

I am  proud  to  report  one  of  my  own  employees  was  elected  to  be 

the  chairman  of  this  joint  manpower  board.  Similarly  our  Governor 
has  recentlv  created  a State  manpower  coordinating  committee. 
This  strengthens  and  enlarges  the  CAMPS  system  that  has  been 

°^We  feel  that  we  are  proceeding  with  tremendous  force  and  vitality 
in  the  State  of  Washington  and  I want  to  stress  that  we,  an  agency 
like  ours,  or  a State  like  ours,  can  respond  to  the  needs  of  its  peo- 
ple I think  allegations  to  the  contrary  are  not  sustained  by  the 
facts,  and  I tliink'it  is  important  that  the  record  be  set  clear. 

I believe  the  truth  is  in  the  record,  and  I hope  the  committee  wnl 
avail  themselves  of  the  information  they  have,  because  it  is  my  hrm 
conviction  that  the  employment  security  system  is  the  logical  and 
practical  choice  of  agencies  to  pursue  the  manpower  goals  that  America 
is  seeking.  We  have  the  talent,  the  structure  and  the  experience,  and 
believe  me,  gentlemen,  we  have  the  commitment. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Daly.  I wanted  you  to  snow  tha. 
durino*  *he  recent  Easter  recess  of  Consrress  this  subcommittee  was 
in  the  city  of  Seattle  and  visited  several  of  your  projects  tnere,  and 

we  were  tremendously  impressed.  , , 

I am  speaking  for  myself,  and  I am  sure  for  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  when  I say  we  were  impressed  by  the  work  \our 


State  is  doing  in  this  area. 

Mrs.  Dalt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  . 

Testimony  was  presented  to  you  in  Seattle  in  behalf  of  our  Gov- 
ernor and  I am  pleased  to  report  that  I participated  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  testimony. 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  did  a very  good  job. 


Mrs.  Dalt.  Thank  you.  _ . 

Mr.  Daniels.  Before  I recognize  the  next  witness,  Mr.  Giosegy, 
I would  like  to  mention  that  I have  a letter  from  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Shafer,  who 

has  asked  that  his  letter  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

Therefore  I move  at  this  time  that  Governor  Shafer  s letter  be 
printed  in  the  record  so  that  it  will  form  a part  of  the  record  of 
your  testimony. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  April  20, 1910. 

Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels. 

Chairman,  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Daniels  : The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  give  you  an  official 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  position  on  the  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1969  (HR  13472). 

Mr  William  C.  Diosegv.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry,  will  appear 
before  your  committee  on  April  22.  In  his  statement  he  will  touch  generally 
on  some  of  the  points  in  this  letter.  However,  the  main  thrust  of  his  remark's  will 
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be  to  tell  how  we  are  accomplishing  delivery  of  manpower  services  to  the  various 
target  groups. 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  the  more  detailed  commentary  which  follows  would 
be  considered  by  your  committee  along  with  Mr.  Diosegy’s  statement. 

To  begin,  we  would  say  that  we  support  the  concept  and  stated  purposes  of 
the  bill,  particularly  those  that  propose  to  give  more  authority  and  responsibility 
to  the  Governors,  to  reduce  duplication  of  effort,  and  to  concentrate  efforts  on 
individuals  and  areas  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

We  have,  however,  apprehension  about  many  passages  of  the  bill,  because 
thev  are  written  in  such  general  terms,  with  so  many  provisions  to  be  ad- 
ministered “according  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.”  or 
carrying  equivalent  phraseology.  This  fact,  in  itself,  is  of  great  concern,  because 
such  “regulations”  can  frequently  change  what  had  been  the  accepted  intent 

of  the  law.  _ _ . ... 

In  addition,  throughout  the  bill  there  is  a need  for  language  that  will  clarify 
and  strengthen  the  Governor’s  role  in  providing  leadership  in  the  development 
of  local  plans  and  in  giving  him  considerable  final  control  over  such  plans.  This 
could  well  be  of  paramount  importance  when  disputes  arise  between  the  dominant 
citv  in  an  area  and  the  surrounding  autonomous  communities. 

There  are  also  some  specific  areas  about  which  the  Commonwealth  is  concerned. 

1.  The  four  levels  of  grants  to  states  provision  in  the  bill  is  too  complicated, 
too  drawn  out,  and  allows  for  too  much  federal  control  and  involvement.  The 
"exemplary  performance  provisions”  are  particularly  objectionable,  since  no  one 
knows  what  the  standards  will  be,  nor  how,  when  once  established,  they  will  be 
interpreted,  and  since  there  appears  to  be  no  appeal  from  a ruling  that  such 
exemplarv  performance  has  not  been  achieved. 

A simple  formula  which  provides  for  20  percent  of  available  funds  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  federal  agency  for  experimental  and  special  projects  and  the  re- 
maining SO  percent  to  be  granted  to  the  states  in  two  stages,  depending  on  the 
development  of  its  organizational  capability,  would  be  reasonable  and  acceptable. 

2.  The  actual  scope  of  my  authority  as  Governor  and  the  finality  of  my 

decisions.  _ _ ..  _ 

My  position  in  this  regard  is  the  same  as  the  one  I have  taken  earlier  on 
similar  matters ; he.,  that  federal  program  activities  should  be  decentralized  to 
the  stated  wherever  and  whenever  possible,  with  absolutely  minimal  controls 
retained  by  the  federal  departments.  _ ^ _ 

The  bill,  however,  seems  to  indicate  a clear-cut  intent  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  set  overall  national  priorities,  to  approve  state  plans  (which  means 
approval  of  local  plans),  and  to  monitor  overall  performance.  Thus,  the  biU 
seems  to  give  added  responsibility  to  the  state,  with  no  more,  and  probably  less, 

freedom  of  action.  . _ - - , . 

3.  Greater  state  costs  appear  to  be  involved.  At  the  present  time,  for  federal 
manpower  programs,  only  10  percent  of  the  educational  component  of  training 
costs  need  be  paid  by  the  state,  and  in  Pennsylvania  this  amounts  to  less  than 
$500,000  per  annum.  Under  the  bill,  it  would  appear  that  all  funds  expended  under 
the  Act,  except  grants  to  the  employment  security  agencies  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  and  Social  Security  Acts,  would  require  10  percent  matching,  and  5 per- 
cent of  such  funds  would  require  33%  percent  matching. 

Ten  percent  matching  might  be  a fair  price  to  .pay  for  a system  of  full,  or  rea- 
sonably complete,  state  control,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  The  o3  ai 
percent  matching  of  a small  segment  seems  to  defy  understanding.  . 

4.  There  is  a real  danger  in  the  provisions  that  allow  the  DOL  to  deal  directly 
with  the  prime  sponsors  in  large  SMSA’s,  and  especially  if  -the  four  stage  grants 
provision  remains  in  the  bill.  Patterns  of  organization  and  operation  may  be 
developed  at  the  local  level  that  cannot  expediently  be  broken  or  altered  once  the 

state  has  “control.”  . ... . 

The  USDOL  should  not  deal  directly  with  localities  or  prime  sponsors  withm 
an  SMS  A except  on  experimental  projects.  Rather,  the  Governor,  through  his 
comprehensive  manpower  agency,  should  have  complete  and  final  authority  on  all 
matters  within  the  purview  of  the  Act. 

5.  Direct  and  implied  “threats”  are  in  the  bill,  that  the  DOL  can  establish  its 
own  “agencies”  within  the  state  upon  failure  of  the  state  to  provide,  or  satis- 
factorily perform,  required  services.  While  this  has  been  more  frequently  inter- 
Drete<I  as  a threat  against  the  state  employment  services— and  this  may  be  cor- 

it  apparently  could  also  he  equally  applied  against  any  other  state-operated 

or  state-assisted  program,  and  possibly  even  against  a successful  program  of  a 
volunteer  agency. 
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I have  been  informed  that  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Employment  Security 
executives  have  held  meetings  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  his  staff,  raising 
questions  and  offering  certain  objections.  As  a result,  I understand  that  tlie 
Department  of  Labor  has  agreed  to  offer  amendments,  as  follows : 

1.  To  Sections  102  and  194,  so  that  the  local  prime  sponsor  will  be  bound  by  the 
salme  iron-clad  purchase  of  service  provisions  imposed  upon  the  comprehensive 
manpower  agency ; i.e.?  “In  carrying  out  programs  assisted  under  this  Act,  the 
agency  shall  be  required  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  utilize  those  services 
and  facilities  not  financed  under  this  Act,  which  are  available  from  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  where  available  at  reasonable  cost.” 

2.  To  various  sections  of  the  bill,  to  make  it  clear  that  the  State  Manpower 
Planning  Council  has  no  control  over  the  comprehensive  manpower  agency. 

I consider  both  of  these  proposed  amendments  to  be  constructive  toward 
minimizing  some  of  the  questionable  provisions. 

Also,  as  a result  of  the  meetings  between  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Employ- 
ment Security  Agencies  and  the  I>epartment  of  Labor,  the  ICESA  Executive 
Committee  prepared  certain  specific  recommended  revisions  and  authorized  a 
poll  of  the  states  on  these  recommendations.  The  results  of  this  poll  showed  an 
overwhelming  majority  voting  in  favor  of  enactment  of  MTA  if  the  recommended 
revisions  are  made.  I understand  that  a statement  on  the  foregoing  will  be  pre- 
sented to  your  committee  by  ICESA  officials.  Deputy  Secretary  Dicsegy  was 
authorized  to  vote  ‘-yes''  for  Pennsylvania  on  this  question. 

With  the  action  above,  the  recommendations  of  the  ICESA  also  becomes  part 
of  the  Pennsylvania  position  on  the  bill. 

Staff  members  have  noted  various  technical  matters  in  the  bill  which  require 
further  definition,  or  which  would  pose  some  administrative  problems.  However, 
these  are  of  secondary  importance  at  the  moment,  since  experience  indicates 
that  they  can  usually  be  worked  out. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a few  conflicts  with  onr  state  laws,  such  as  the  low 
eligibility  age  of  14  for  certain  services  and  the  requirement  for  Workmen's 
Compensation  for  trainees.  Here,  again,  we  can  assume  that  these  can  be 


overcome. 

There  are  certain  specific  provisions  of  the  hill  which  we  believe  to  he  very 
desirable.  These  include  the  following : 

1.  A more  comprehensive  list  of  training  programs  and  supportive  services 
that  would  enable  us  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  better. 

2.  Proposed  assistance  to  employees  in  job  restructuring  and  redesign. 

Expansion  of  the  NAB -.JOBS  concept  to  nonprofit  organizations. 

4.  Provisions  for  a 10  percent  automatic  increase  in  appropriations  when  the 
unemployment  rate  reaches  4^  percent. 

5.  Pre^establishment  of  a program  for  relocation  assistance. 

o.  Provisions  which  are  designed  to  make  the  training  allowances  more  equita- 
ble and  to  establish  a training  program  completion  bonus. 

I respectfully  request  that  these  comments  be  entered  into  the  record  for  care- 
ful consideration  by  your  committee.  I trust  that  they  will  be  helpful  to  you  in 
bringing  to  the  floor  a bill  that  will  enable  us  to  deliver  effectively  all  needed 


manpower  services. 
Sincerey, 


Raymond  P.  Shafer,  Governor. 


Mr.  Daniels. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Diosegy. 


STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  C.  DIOSEGY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 

BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY,  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Diosegt.  Mr.  Chairman.  I have  a book  here  that  I presented  to 
the  committee.  My  testimony  is  in  the  front  part.  I would  like  to  talk 
on  it.  If  you  would  rather  have  me  summarize — it  goes  about  14  min- 
utes— I will  do  so. 

Mr.  Dakiees.  You  may  proceed  as  yon  desire. 

Mr.  Diosegt.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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I am  deputy  secretary  of  J>en,l5^va**ia  Department  of  Laboi 
and  Industry.  Specifically  I art1  <Wtty  secretary  for  employment-  secu- 
rity and  in  this  capacity  1 fC^PP^sibility  for  virtually  e\er\ 

aspect  of  manpower,  employ^^Vt  sei‘vlce?  And  unemployment  insur- 
ance operations.  . , 

I sincerely  appreciate  this  lliv  ltati°?3  lx*^et  with  you  today  to  dis- 
cuss H.R.  13472,  the  Manpower  >wining  Ac t of  1069.  I would  like  to 
begin  by  giving  highlights  of  Pennsylvania  position  on  this  bill. 

We  in  Pennsylvania  support  concept  and  stated  purposes  of  the 
bill  particularly  the  intent  to  St\-e  ni°re  authority  and  responsibility 
to  the  Governors,  to  reduce  dtfPucati°71  of  efl‘0rt;  to  improve  coordina- 
tion and  planning,  and  to  eonce*ltr;ite  e*i01*ts  Qn  individuals  and  areas 
where  the  need  is  greatest.  . . 

Wo  have  concern,  however*  ^s>ard^ng  the.  general  terms  in  which 
much  of  the  bill  is  written*  Ahno^eveIr  provision  to  be  administered 
contains  the  phrase  ^according  to  sllCl1  re§TUhitions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. ::  . , 

With  such  generality,  expell$*K*e  has  shown  that  regulations  can 
frequently  change  what  had  be$q  accepted  intent  of  the  law. 

We  are  troubled  about  the  ration  ot  _the  bill  which  provides  four 
levels  of  grants,  particularly  exemplary  performance  provisions. 
Here  agam  we  do  not  know  fae  standards  will  be  nor  how,  once 

established,  they  will  be  interpreted. 

Also  there  appears  to  be  n°_AppeJU  *rom  a ruling  that  exemplary 
performance  has  not  been  ach^\-ed-  A f°rU>ula  that  provides  for  20 
percent  of  available  funds  to  *etVne<l  ?y  die  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration for  experimental  ancl  fecial  ProJects  and  the  remaining  SO 
percent  to  be  granted  to  the  St*xt^  ju  stages  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  organizational  capf  ^tv  would  be  practical  and  acceptable. 

Pennsylvania  like  most  Sta«*  As  budget  problems  and  greater 
State  costs  appear  to  be  invoked-  A*  the  present  time  for  Federal 
manpower  training  programs  10  P^rceiat  of  the  educational  com- 
ponent of  training  costs  need  to  £e  paid  by  the  State  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania this  amounts  to  less  th^A  per  annum. 

Under  the  bill  it  would  apP®**  tha\ all^nds,  except  grants  to  the 
employment  security  agency  dv  agner-Peyser  and  Social 

Security  Acts,  would  require  x0  percent  matching  and  5 percent  of 
such  funds  would  require  33^a  b^rcea  .^^ehing. 

We  are  apprehensive  about  provision  that  allows  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  deal  directly  with  t)le  prime  sponsors  in  large  SMSA  s. 
We  believe  the  Governor  tw^ugfr  his  comprehensive  manpower 
agency,  should  have  complete  fin*1*  authority  on  all  matters  within 
the  purview  of  the  act. 

Actually  the  major  point  1 U^unt  mak^  js  that  accomplishment 

of  the  bilFs  objectives  would r$.o?e  if  the  language  of  the 

bill  would  clarify  and  strengthen  the  Governors  role  in  providing 
leadership  in  the  development  Of  loc pl^tis  and  give  the  Governor 
sufficient  control  over  such  , 

Now  to  the  positive  side-  "W  ® tav0r  the  following  features 

of  the  proposed  Manpower  and  Xr Act  because  they  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  Empl°3dqeIit  Service  in  delivering  manpower 
services  • 

1.  The  comprehensive  list  of  ^juiug  Pr°?rains  and  supportive  serv- 
ices  that  would  enable  us  to  setv^  disadvantaged. 


2.  The  proposed  assistance  to  employers  in  job  restructuring'  and 
design. 

3.  The  expansion  of  the  NAB-JOBS  concept  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. ... 

4.  The  provisions  for  a 10- percent- automatic  increase  in  appropria- 
tions when  the  unemployment  rate  reaches  414  percent. 

5.  The  reestablishment  of  a program  for  relocation  assistance. 

6.  The  provisions  which  are  designed  to  make  the  training  allow- 
ances more  equitable  and  to  establish  a training  completion  bonus. 

To  complete  this  part  of  my  remarks.  I would  say  that  the  proposed 
Manpower  Training  Act  contains  provisions  that  portend  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  Federal-State  relations,  that  is  basically  good,  and  that 
I hope  vou  will  supply  us  with  legislation  that  will  give  us  both  yin 
opportunity  and  a challenge  to  improve  our  performance  in  delivering 
manpower  services. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  timely  for  me  to  recognize  that  there  has 
been  considerable  sentiment  expressed  in  favor  of  including  ‘’Public 
Service  Employment"  provisions,  as  proposed  by  your  esteemed  col- 
league, Mr.  O'Hara,  in  his  bill,  in  whatever  manpower  legislation  is 
eventually  enacted. 

I would  like  to  say  that  I do  not  believe  that  you  expect  me  to  give 
you  either  a personal  or  an  official  State  position  on  such  provisions. 

However,  I can.  without  reservation  assure  you  that  if  it  is  the  will 
of  the  Congress  to  provide  any  program  whereby  the  Government  will 
be  an  emplover  of  last  resort.' the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  and  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  will,  willingly  and 
effectively,  carrv  out  anv  role  assigned  to  them  under  such  program. 

I now ‘turn  to  an  area  which  must  be  causing  you  great  concern. 
From  what  I have  read  and  heard,  a considerable  body  of  testimony 
has  so  far  opposed  the  presumption  or  designation  of  the  employment 
security  agencies  as  the  primary  delivery'  system  for  manpower  serv- 
ices under  the  proposed  legislation. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  contradict  any  particular  adverse  testimony 
or  to  rebut  anv  specific  charge  leveled  against  our  services. 

Instead  I would  like  to  talk  for  a while  about  what  we  are  going  to 
do  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  direction  we  are  taking  in  delivering  man- 
power services,  especially  to  the  disadvantaged. 

I will  briefly  cover  only  a few  of  the  major  programs  to  show  that 
in  our  State  we  have  taken  very  seriously  our  mandate  to  redirect  our 
efforts. 

However,  in  the  document  I leave  with  you  the  colored  pages  con- 
tain a more  detailed  description  of  our  efforts  and  results  in  these  and 

other  programs.  . 

In  the  minds  of  many  there  is  a correlation  between  the  ability  or 
employment  security  agencies  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  from  minority  groups  employed  by  such  agencies.  I 
will  orant  that  there  is  validity  in  such  thinking,  but  of  course  it  is 
not.  the  full  answer  to  gearing  an  agency  to  serve  the  target  group. 

In  addition,  we  must  be  sure  that  all  our  employees  white  and  black 
fully  understand  the  magnitude  and  depth  of  the  problem,  and  to  have 
them  relate  to  the  disadvantaged  people  as  they  serve  them. 

Also  subprofessionals,  such  as  our  human  services  aides,  must  be 
used  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  ghetto  and  our  agency. 
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Nevertheless  I want  to  gpivc  you  some  st  might  facts  regarding  minor- 
ity employment  in  our  Pennsylvania  agency,  and  how  we  are  progress- 
ing in  that  direction.  . 

In  our  report  to  the  Manpower  Administrator  on  January  <5U,  tyiU, 
we  showed  a total  of  4,161  regular  employees  of  which  529  or  12.7 
percent  were  from  minority  groups  preponderantly  black. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  these  were  in  clerical  occupations 
and  6S  were  custodial  and  service  workers.  On  the  other  hand  166  were 
working  in  a professional  or  technical  capacity  and  24  were  managers 
or  in  executive  positions,  and  48  were  presently  in  auxiliary  or  aide 

classifications.  . 

While  this  does  not  represent  an  ideal  statewide  record,  either  in 
total  number  or  in  occupational  distribution  I believe  it  is  one  that 
we  can  take  pride  in.  In  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  where  there  is 
a concentration  of  minority  residents  our  percentage  of  employees 
from  those  groups  is  26.4  and  22.9  respectively. 

1969  was  not  a big  year  for  us  in  new  hires,  and  many  of  our  vacan- 
cies occurred  in  geographic  areas  where  the  minority  population  is 
extremely  small.  Nevertheless  45  members  of  minority  groups  were 
added,  representing  12.1  percent  of  all  acquisitions. 

This  included  for  the  first  time  an  appointment  of  a minority  person 
from  the  outside  to  an  executive  class  position.  New  hires  this  year, 
so  far  concentrated  in  metropolitan  areas,  include  29  percent  of  minor- 
ity groups. 

Where  we  have  taken  great  strides  is  in  upgrading.  In  1968  13.1 
l«rcent  of  the  promotions  were  from  minority  groups.  In  1969  with 
fewer  total  actions,  20  percent  were  from  minorities,  including  such 
key  positions  as  assistant  district  manager  for  Philadelphia  and 
field  supervisor  for  the  metropolitan  areas. 

So  far  this  year,  our  percentage  is  19.3,  but  23.3  percent  in  the 
important  executive,  managerial,  professional  and  technical  positions. 

"We  are  continuing  to  de  everything  in  our  power  to  improve  our 
record. 

We  have  taken  many  administrative  and  organizational  actions  to 
divorce  our  agency  from  such  concepts  as  “one  office  in  the  core  city,1 
and  “labor  exchange."  For  example  Pittsburgh  on  April  1,  began  oper- 
ating as  one  of  the  10  cities  in  the  Nation  using  the  conceptual  model 
developed  by  the  Manpower  Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Pittsburgh  is  the  area  where  we  will  put  our  offices 
in  the  three  ghetto  areas  to  provide  all  services. 

On  the  same  date  Pittsburgh  also  became  the  sixth  city  to  par- 
ticipate in  another  pilot  program,  generally  referred  to  as  employ- 
ability  services  to  claimants. 

With  minimal  recordkeeping  and  formality  the  between  job  claim- 
ant is  given  significant  job  information  and  guidance  to  help  him 
supplement  our  efforts  with  his  own  in  finding  a job  for  the  marketable 
skill  he  possesses.  This  program  and  the  conceptual  model  effort  are 
complementary  and  closely  coordinated. 

We  have  job  banks  operating  in  two  cities.  In  Pittsburgh  since 
November  and  in  Philadelphia  since  April  1.  Plans  have  been  com- 
pleted. and  approval  of  the  Manpower  Administration  is  pending,  for 
a central  Pennsylvania  job  bank  to  serve  seven  cities  in  an  approximate 
75-mile  radius. 
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Mr.  Daniels.  What  kind  of  a program  is  this?  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  describe  it  ? 

Mr.  Diosegy.  Which  one  was  that  ? 

Mr  Daniels.  Employability  services  to  claimants. 

Mr.  Diosegy.  This  is  designed  for  the  TJX  claimant,  temporarily  un- 
employed, who  desires  employment.  We  are  providing  them  with 
access  to  a iob  bank  book.  We  not  only  try  to  get  him  a job.  but  we  show 
him  where  to  go,  and  he  has  the  job  bank  book  for  reference. 

This  is  the  beautv  of  the  job  bank  book,  Mr.  Chairman.  What  it 
does,  it  allavs  one  criticism  of  the  employment  services. 

We  are  always  accused  of  keeping  the  good  jobs  for  ourselves. 
What  this  does  is  list  all  jobs.  Seventy-five  of  the  job  bank  books  go 
out  in  Pittsburgh  to  all  the  community  action  agencies  and  even,  sir: 
to  the  private  employment  agencies.  . 

Our  own  stated  practice  is  that  if  they,  the  private  employmenr 
agencies,  send  people,  they  cannot  charge  the  claimants  for  render- 
l ing  a service. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you.  ... 

Mr.  Diosegy.  To  us  Outreach  is  an  established  viable  program.  In 
Philadelphia  where  we  were  one  of  the  pioneers  we  have  1(1  Out- 
reach stations  and  425  community  and  other  organizations  as  satel- 
lite stations,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  Outreach  systems  in  the 

Nation.  ...... 

Pittsburgh  has  an  Outreach  System  geared  especially  to  the  inno- 
vative programs  mentioned  earlier.  Almost  every  city  office  in  the 
State  and  some  of  the  offices  in  smaller  nonurban  areas  operate  one  or 
more  Outreach  stations. 

We  are  going  out  to  the  public  that  needs  us  most. 

Pennsylvania  had  no  legal  barriers  to  participation  in  the  WI-s 
program.  We  were  able  to  begin  on  SToyember  1,  1968,  in  14  of  the 
67  counties,  with  an  allocation  of  5,600  training  lots. 

We  have  now  expanded  to  24  counties  in  which  87.5  percent  of  an 
AFDC  clients  reside.  In  fiscal  year  1971  we  expect  to  cover  all  67 
■ counties  with  8,000  training  slots. 

So  far  8,800  AFDC  clients  have  participated  with  1.800  becoming 
gainfully  employed  at  an  average  rate  of  $2.17  per  hour.  A total 
of  762  persons  have  been  removed  from  the  AFDC  rolls  through  the 
WTX  program  and  379  have  had  their  allotments  reduced.  Savings 
in  the  original  14  counties  have  been  expected  to  surpass  $4  million  by 
; the  end  of  this  year. 

The  XAB-JOBS  program  was  launched  in  the  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  SMSA's  in  March  1968  and  was  expanded  in  .June  1969  to 
include  eight  other  strategic  areas. 

Up  to  the  present  time  our  BES  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  place- 
ment for  7.000  disadvantaged  persons,  55  percent  of  whom  are  still  on 
the  pavroll. 

x About  $1  million  of  XAB-.TOBS  training  projects  are  currently  in 

the  proposal  for  or  funding  phase.  We  would  welcome  the  extension 
of  the  program  to  the  remaining  major  areas  because,  despite  some 
problems  we  can  very  well  ”se  the  program  in  our  services  to  the  dis- 
advantaged groups.' 

b I am  pleased  to  tell  you  fhat  Pennsylvania  is  a front  runner  in  the 

installation  of  ESARS  the  Employment  Security  Automated  Report- 
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ino-  Svstem  I mention  this  to  you  because  we  in  Pennsylvania  long  ago 
recognized  that  in  the  ESARS  system  there  were  management  infor- 
mation services  the  likes  of  which  we  never  hoped  for,  and  for  that 

TS  ? ccessfa! l of  the jjoto 

manpower  programs  designed  to  reduce  joblessness  and  to  alleviate 

SkSinS?e°?96f  the  program  has  been  focused  more  specifically  to  the 
disadvanta cred - In  Pennsylvania  we  are  particularly  proud  of  the 
MDT  V program.  not  onlv  because  of  the  statistical  results  but  •-  so 
became  of  fis  clean  and  efficient  operation  and  the  practical  and 
p^fpctive  wav  it  has  served  our  citizens. 

We  have  provided  training  in  more  than  100  different  occupations 
with  skill  centers  operating  year  around,  open  end  programs  in  Pbila- 

^riWK'enrolled  more  than  67,000  pereons  in  MDTA 
Almost  49,000  have  completed  their  courses  and  42,000  have  been  placed 

m ^J^’t^^O^are^iTrrentlv  being  trained.  Of  the  first  61,000  trainees, 
35?6  percent  were  from  minority  groups  and  46.2  percent  were  school 

drTheseSand  additional  statistics  in  the  colored  pages  show  I bgeve 
conclusively  that  we  are  reaching  the  target  group  with  the  MDTA 

^^^would  like  to  highlight  other  activities,  but  my  time  is  running 
short.  Hi  ere  fore  I trust  you  will  carefully  review  the  appended 

Tour  printed  testimony  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
record,  and  the  yellow  pages  of  your  statement  will  be  filed  in  the 
subcommittees  files.  _ 

Is  there  any  obj  ection  ? 

Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow :) 

Statement  of  William  C.  Diosegt,  Deputy:  Secretary.  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

ATT-  Ohaimnan  members  name  is  William  C.  Diosegy,  and  I am  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  Specifically, 
T ,m  Derm  tv  Secretarv  for  Employment  Security,  and  in  tins  capacity,  I have 
Ls“on®  bmty  foT^rtualiy  ever?  a'spect  of  manpower,  employment  services,  and 

134T2  ^Manpower  Training  Act  of  1069.  I would  like  to  begin  by  giving  High- 
light? of  the  Pennsylvania  position  on  the  bill. 

we  in  Pennsylvania  support  the  concept  and  stated  purposes  of  the  biU,  par- 
ticular! v the  intent  to  give  more  authority  and  responsibility  to  the  Governor, 
fo  SL  dnplTcation  of  effort,  to  improve  coordination  and ■ •**  *> 

concentrate  efforts  in  individuals  and  areas  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

VVe  tSve  concern,  however,  regarding  the  general  terms  in  which  much  of 
h511  T^Titten  Almost  everv  provision  to  be  administered  contains  the 
4^-S-  to  sncdi  regalations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.'’  With 
^rieneSlTt^perienee  has  shown  that  -regulations”  can  frequently  change 

W We  are  troubled  ab^U^he^ecUon  of*  the  bill  which  provides  four  levels  of 
rticularlv  the  “exemplarv  performance  provisions.  ’ Here,  again,  we 
I^not  toow  what' the  standards  will  be,  nor  how,  when  once  established,  they 
4iU  be  interpreted.  Also,  there  appears  to  be  no  appeal  from  a ruling  that 
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exemplars-  performance  has  not  been  achieved.  A formula  that  provides  for  -0 
percent  of  available  funds  to  be  retained  by  the  Manpower  Administrataon  for 
experimental  and  special  projects  and  the  remaining  SO  percent  to  be  granted 
to  the  states  in  two  stages  related  to  the  development  of  its  organizational  capa- 
bilitv,  would  be  practical  and  acceptable. 

Penns  vlvania,  like  most  states,  has  its  budget  problems,  and  greater  state 
costs  appear  to  be  involved.  At  the  present  time,  for  federal  manjwver  training 
programs,  only  10  percent  of  the  educational  component  of  tra  min  g cosfc^^d 
be  paid  bv  the  state,  and  in  Pennsylvania  this  amounts  to  less  than  $o00,000  per 
annum.  Under  the  bill,  it  would  appear  that  all  funds,  except  grants  to  the 
emplovment  security  agency  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  and  Social  Security  AcU, 
would"  require  10  percent  matching  and  5 percent  of  such  funds  would  require 

SZYs  percent  matching.  „ ^ . - T 

We  are  apprehensive  above  the  provision  that  allows  the  Secretary  of  Habor 
to  deal  directly  with  the  prime  sponsors  in  large  SMSA’s.  We  believe  the 
Governor,  through  his  comprehensive  manpower  agency,  should  have  complete 
and  final  authority  on  all  matters  within  the  purview  of  the  Act. 

Actually,  the  major  point  I want  to  make  ds  that  accomplishment  of  the  bills 
objectives"  would  be  more  certain  if  the  language  of  the  bill  would  clarify  and 
strengthen  the  Governor’s  role  in  providing  leadership  in  the  development  of 
local  plans  and  give  the  Governor  sufficient  control  over  such  plans. 

To  supplement  the  foregoing  statements,  I refer  to  the  ICESA  testimony  that 
is  before  vou.  I am  active  in  that  organization,  being  a member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Urban  Affairs  Committee.  I have  participated  in  most  of  the 
meetings  when  the  MTA  was  discussed.  Pennsylvania  was  with  the  majority  m 
voting  **vesr*  on  MTA  if  the  revisions  recommended  by  ICESA  were  included. 
These  recommendations  are  in  consonance  with  the  official  Commonwealth  of 
Penns  vlvania  position,  with  respect  to  which  I have  summarized  a few  Points. 

Xow  to  the  positive  side.  We  strongly  favor  the  following  features  of  the 
proposed  Manpower  and  Training  Act  because  they  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  Employment  Service  in  delivering  manpower  services : 

1.  The  comprehensive  list  of  training  programs  and  supportive  services 
that  would  enable  us  to  serve  the  disadvantaged.  . , , . 

•>  The  proposed  assistance  to  employers  in  job  restructuring  ana  design. 

i’  The  expansion  of  the  NAB-JOBS  concept  to  nonprofit  organization*. 

4.  The  provisions  for  a 10  percent  automatic  increase  in  appropriations 
when  \ . i employment  rate  reaches  percent. 

5.  The  re-establishment  of  a program  for  relocation  assistance. 

6.  The  provisions  which  are  designed  to  make  the  training  allowances 
more  equi table  and  to  establish  a training  completion  bonus. 

To  complete  this  part  of  the  remarks,  I would  say  that  the  proposed  Manpower 
Training  Act  contains  provisions  that  portend  fundamental  changes  in  federal- 
state  relations,  that  it  is  basically  good,  and  that  I hope  you  supply  us 

with  legislation  which  will  give  us  both  an  opportunity  and  a challenge  to 
improve  our  performance  in  delivery ing  manpower  services. 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  timely  for  me  to  recogmze  that 
siderable  sentiment  expressed  in  favor  of  including 

nient"  provisions,  ns  proposed  by  your  esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  O Hara,  in  in* 
bill  *n  whatever  manpower  legislation  is  eventually  enacted-I  do  nou  believe  t nvt 
vou  expect  me  to  give  you  either  a personal  or  an  official s*.  ate t position  onsnch 
provisions.  However,  I can,  without  reservation,  assure  you  that  if  it  is  t he  will 
of  the  Congress  to  provide  any  program  whereby  the  government  will  be  an  em- 
ployer of  last  resort,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Eabor  and  Indiistry  and 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  will,  willingly  and  effectively,  carry  out  any  role 
assigned  to  them  under  such  program. 

I now  turn  to  an  area  which  must  be  causing  you  great  concern.  From  what 
I have  read  and  heard,  a considerable  body  of  testimony  has  so  far  opposed  the 
presumption,  or  designation,  of  the  employment  security  agencies  as  the  primary 
deliverv  svstem  for  manpower  services  under  the  proposed  legislation.  It  is  not. 
mv  intent  to  contradict  any  particular  adverse  testimony  or  to  rebut  any  specihc 
charge  leveled  against  cur  services.  _ 

Instead,  I would  like  to  talk  for  a while  about  what  we  are  doing  m Penn- 
svlvania  and  the  direction  we  are  taking  in  delivering  manpower  services,  espe- 
cially to  the  disadvantaged-  I will  briefly  cover  only  a few  of  the  major  programs 
to  show  that  in  our  state  we  have  taken  very  seriously  our  mandate  to  redirect 
our  efforts.  However,  in  the  document  I leave  with  you  the  colored  pages  con- 
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t,in  ..  detailed  description  of  our  efforts  and  results  in  these  and  other 

programs.  You  may  examine  this  d E-rSa  tdo n \>e  t ween° the ^bili  tv  of  employment 
In  the  minds  of  many,  there * “ f. .SH^dMber  of  persons  from 
security  agencies  to  serve  the  di^advanta^,  t that  there  is  validitv  in 

^(^^hinking^ but* of° coure^^^'i s emplove^^hite 

t^a^tude 

and  ho-  we 

ar?n  ouffe^ort  tVthe  Ma^ower  Administrator  on  January  30,J>70,  £e*o*r«a 

tajag 

in  clerical  occupations  and  ob  were  cu^io  , eanacitv  24  were  man- 

hand,  166  were  working  ia  a professiona  or  tMhme  l p , ~’ssifications. 

^^re^^enmlioS^no^^aents,  our  percentage  of  employes 

from  those  groups  is  26.4  and  22.9,  respectively.  many  of  our  vacancies  oc- 

a^ffsSKMSssa^ 

ssSfSaHfea" 
SSSas  ssjrsrsfi  s 3tsj\»b  k: 

chnr,aE”  For  example  Pittsburgh,  on  April  1,  began  operating  as  one  of  the  10 
mStn  the  S tkhlg  the  Conceptual  Model  developed  by  the  Manpower 

A<\?fcSman,  Pittsburgh  is  the  area  where  we  will  put  our  offices  in  the  3 

**1" °you  ““  SES*  flKS  an  office  to  serve,  with  nunimaiexpenditore 
of  staff  time  the  job-ready  applicant  for  whom  a new  job  is  readdy  available. 
mVto  ttS  permits  additional  service  to  be  driven  to  those  qualified  appli- 
cants who  need^some  Job-finding  assistance,  with  the  main  thrust  of  our  efforts 

directed  to  those  who  need  in-depth  assistance.  mrtinnatp  in 

On  thp  same  date  Pittsburgh  also  became  the  sixth  city  to  participate  m 
another  pilot  program,  generally  referred  to  as  Employability  Services  to  C a^m' 
ants  With  minimal  record-keeping  and  formality,  the  **be tween-job  claimant 
f<f^ven  si4ifi?^t  job  information  and  guidance  to  help  him  supplement  our 
effort?  with^his  own  in  finding  a job  for  the  marketable  skill  he  possesses  This 
program  and  the  conceptual  model  effort  are  complementary  and  closely 

ssas  sr^ssfs 
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the  Manpower  Administration  is  pending  for  a central  Pennsylvania  Job  Bank 
to  serve  seven  cities  in  an  approximate  in  mile  radius. 

Mr.  Daniels.  What  kind  of  a program  is  this?  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  describe  it  ? 

Mr.  Diosegy.  Which  one  was  that  ? 

Mr . Daniels.  Emplo;yubility . _ . , , ;i 

Mr.  Diosegy.  This  is  designed  for  the  Tj.I.  chrimaiit,  temporarily 
miemployed,  who  desires  employment.  We  are  providing  them  with 
access  to  a Job  Bank  Book.  We  not  only  tryto  get  lnm  a job,  but  we 
show  him  where  to  go,  and  he  has  the  Job  Bank  Book  for  reference. 

This  is  the  beauty  of  the  Job  Bank,  Mr.  Chairman.  W hat  it  does, 
it  aliavs  one  criticism  of  the  employment  services. 

We  "are  always  accused  of  keeping  the  stood  jobs  for  ourselves.  What 
this  does  is  list  all  jobs.  Seventy-five  of  the  Job  Bank  Books  go  out  in 
Pittsburgh  to  all  the  community  action  agencies  and  even,  sir,  to  tne 

private  emplovruent  agencies.  . , _ A . 

Our  own  stated  practice  is  that  if  they,  the  private  employment 
agencies,  send  people,  they  cannot  charge  the  claimants  for  rendering 
a "service. 

Mr.  Daniels-  Thank  you. 

Mr  Dio segx.  From  there  we  will  move  to  establish  similar  operations  in  North- 
east and  Northwest  Pennsylvania.  As  you  know,  a Job  Bank  operates  to  expose 
all  openings  to  applicants  in  the  entire  community  and  to  expedite  referral  of  dis- 

d van ta<**ed  to  iobs  and  training  opportunities.  , . , _ 

To  us  Outreach  is  an  established,  viable  program.  In  Philadelphia,  where  y\e 
were  one”  pioneers,  we  have  16  Outreach  stations  and  425  community 
and  other  organisations  as  satellite  stations,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
Outreach  svstems  in  the  nation.  Pittsburgh  has  an  Outreach  system  geared 
especially  to  the  innovative  programs  mentioned  earlier.  Almost  every  city 
in  the  State  and  some  of  the  offices  in  smaller  nonurban  areas  operate  one  or 
more  Outreach  stations.  We  are  ‘“going  out”  to  the  public  that  needs  mos*. 

Pennsylvania  bad  no  legal  barriers  to  participation  m the  WIA  Program. 
We  were  able  to  begin  on  November  1,  196S.  in  14  of  the  6i  counties,  v^itb  a 
allocation  of  5,600  training  slots.  We  have  now  expanded  to  2,counti^in 
which  ST.5  percent  of  all  AFDC  clients  reside  In  l iscal  Year  19.1  we  expect 
to  cover  all  67  counties  with  S.000  training  slots.  So  far,  b,S00  A1DC  clients 
have  participated,  with  1,S00  becoming  gainfully  employed  at  an  average  rate 
of  $217  per  hour.  A total  of  762  persons  have  been  removed  from  the 
rolls  "through  the  WIN  Program  and  379  have  had  their  allotment  reduced. 
Savings  in  the  original  14  counties  are  expected  to  surpass  $4  million  by  the 

en^he  NT A&- JOBS  Program  was  launched  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
^MS  Vs  in  March  1969  and  was  expanded  in  June  1969  to  include  eight  other 
sSc  arns  Up to  th£ present  time.  onrJES  efforts  have  resulted  in  the 
ol-icement  of  7.000  disadvantaged  persons,  f>5  percent  of  whom  are  still  on 
ttie  pa vroll  About  $1  million  of  XAB-.TOBS  training  projects  are  currently 
in  the  proposal  or  funding  phase.  We  would  welcome  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
‘wam  to  tlie  remaining  major  areas,  because,  despite  some  problems.  c\e  ca 
verv  well  use  the  program  in  our  services  to  the  disadvantaged  groups. 

I am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  Pennsylvania  is  a front-runner  in  the  installa- 
tion of  ESARS.  the  Employment  Security  Automated  Reporting  System  Now 
we  all  know  that  ESARS  is  just  that— a reporting  system — and  by  itself  does 
uot  provide  anv  services.  However.  I mentioned  this  because  we  in  Pennsylvania 
long  ago  recognized  that  in  the  ESARS  system  there  were  management  mforma 
tion  services,  the  like  of  which  we  never  had  and  barely  hoped  for,  and  for  that 

reason^ we  accele^^  anri  'one'of  the  most  successful  of  the  modern  manpower 
pro-rams  designed  to  reduce  joblessness  and  to  alleviate  skill  shortages.  Since 
1966  the  program  has  been  focused  more  specifically  to  the  disadvantaged.  In 
Pennsvlvania'.  we  are  particularly  proud  of  the  MDTA  Program,  not  only  because 
of  the  statistical  results,  but  also  because  of  its  clean  and  efficient  operation 

and  the  practical  and  effective  way  it  has  served  our  citizens. 

We  have  provided  training  in  more. 100  ^erent  occnpations^th  stall 
centers  operating  year-round,  open-end  programs  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 
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S;nce  196-’  we  have  enrolled  more  thcp  67,000  persons  in 

ST35 

s«,s.rs  «*&>«*.  «**  ~ 

"i  ssass^ssWj.  * »>«■  »«- 

, ^ Wp  v.o  vp  reorganized.  and  redirected  our  efforts,  and  \mii  do  ° 

whene^ae  need  ll  ££cat^.  We  have  improved  our  image  and  s.ncerelj  be- 
lieve that  we  have  acceptance  far  beyond  what  some  would  indicate^ 

that  is  your  desire.  . 

Mr.  EsHL^uy.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I may,  Mr.  Diosegv,  is  iiot  only 
from  my  home  State,  he  is  also  from  my  hometown,  and  I am  sorry 
I was  late,  but  it  is  a pleasure  to  welcome  you  here  this  monune. 

Mr  Diosegt.  Thunk  you,  Mr.  Eshleman.  ...  . 

Mr.  Daniels.  While  you  are  at  the  microphone,  would  you  like  to 
interrogate  any  of  the  members  of  the  panel  ? 

Mr.  Eshltoiax.  I have  no  questions. 

!£*'.  SiS^'l^the  Satement  on  behalf  of  the  interstate  conference, 
you  indicate  that  a majority  of  the  State  employment  security  agen- 
cies join  in  the  support  of  the  bill. 

Would  you  clarify  that  statement?  t1s  f \fr 

Mr.  Diosegv.  I think  Mr.  Vavoulis  was  going  to  cover  that,  Mr. 
Steiger,  but  what  happened,  is  the  ICESA  took  a poll  of  all  the  State  , 
and  this  was  the  result  and  we  have  a copy  of  the  poll,  sir. 

Mr  Steiger.  What  I want  to  know  is  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
statement  that  a majority  of  the  employment  security  administrators 

joined  in  the  statement.  . „ . +_. 

Mr.  Vavoulis.  On  January  22  the  State  agencies  were  polled  to 
determine  their  position  on  the  proposed  Manpower  Training  Act  as 
introduced  in  the  Congress  and  two,  with  appropriate  amendme^s 
carry  out  the  ICESA  recommendations  4,  o,  6 and  <.  We  had  a meet- 
ing of  all  the  State  administrators  m Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  -b 
and  29,  to  studv  and  discuss  the  bill  and  get  the  viewpomts  or  the 
State  administrators.  After  this  meeting  was  concluded,  in  order  to 
develop  a position  paper  on  the  bill  m behalf  of  the  interstate  con- 
ference, we  polled  the  States,  and  the  result  of  the  vote  was  expressed 

ll6Mr  Steiger.  As  I understand  the  results  you  are  saying  that  the 
administration  bill  as  originally  introduced,  is  not  acceptable  except -o 
a small  number  of  States,  and  that  with  amendments  as  propos  y 
the  interstate  conference  it  would  be  more  acceptable. 

Mr.  Vavoulis.  That  is  correct. 
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The  conference  supports  the  bill  in  principle  but  s^ificallv^iM 
like  to  see  the  amendments  as  recommended  by  the  administrat  rs 

mM?STOici’R-  Mrs.  Daly,  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  the  CAilPS 
structure  at  the  State  level  in  Washington,  which  you  mentioned  m 
vour  statement  and  which  the  Governors  officestu died  and  f^ssedj 
1 am  a little  unclear  with  respect  to  that  action  in  Wash toil  ^ 
what  steps  had  been  taken  in  Iowa  or  other  States,  and  what  the  reason 
is  that  a manpower  planning  agency  ought  not  to  be  created  at  the 

State  level* 

As  I understand  the  conference’s  position  yoii  are  in  ^sence  saying 
that  you  want  the  State  employment  agency  to  have  the  authority, 
and  you  are  not  terribly  willing  to  have  that  authority  presently  given 
to  you  under  Wagner-Pevser  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  State 
manpower  planning  organization.  _ „ - 

Mrs.  Dalt.  I would  say,  Mr.  Steiger,  that  the  Governor  s action  is 
preliminarv  to  establishing  by  statute  the  manpower  agency. 

P It  was  ah  interim  step  in  order  to  give  CAMPS  significant^  more 
recognition,  give  it  the  power  of  the  Governor  s office.  For  the  nrs 
time!  the  Governor  has  taken  over  the  chairmanship  of  this. 

This  has  our  full  endorsement  and  participation  as  an  agenc\. 

Mr*  Steiger.  Is  Wagner- Peyser  covered  by  that  agreement  < 

Mrs.  Daly.  Yes;  it  will  be* 

Mr.  Steiger.  Then  you  are  willing  to  have  the  activities  financed  bv 
Wagner-Peyser  be  subject  to  a State  manpower  planning  agency. 

Mrs.  Daly.  Yes.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  the  last  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  the  Governor  introduced  a bill  to  create  a man- 
power agency. 

Mr.  Steiger.  This  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  Daly.  Yes.  , . _ , , . . , 

He  is  searching  for  a planning  body  which  would  bring  not  only 
the  manpower  activities,  but  also  the  supportive  services  m.  We  see, 
actually,  no  problem  in  this.  I feel  that  the  employment  security  de- 
partment in  our  State  will  be  the  core  agency.  , 

We  are  an  operating  agency,  and  feel  that  on  a planning  basis  we 
have  to  be  coordinated  with  the  vast  array  of  supporting  services  and 
other  agencies. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I appreciate  your  clarification 

Let  me  ask  the  chairman  why  you  go  m that  direction.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  a State  manpower  agency,  why  ought  not  those  funds 
available  under  Wagner-Pevser  be  included  as  eligible  funds  for  utili- 
zation by  the  State  manpower  agency  ? * . , , 

Mr  Vavotjlis.  I don't  think  we  object  to  the  funds— we  want  the 
funds  to  be  used  in  that  maimer.  I think  there  is  an  additional  point 
that  ought  to  be  clarified.  We  are  talking  about  a planning  gyoup  and 
an  operating  group,  and  the  position  of  the  interstate  conference  is 
that  we  a$e  the  manpower  agency . 

Mr.  Steiger.  F or  planning,  or  operations .' 

Mr.  Vavotjlis.  For  operations.  . , ,,  , 

Mr.  Steiger.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  law  ought  to  provide  that 
the  employment  security  agency  should  be  the  one  to  carry  out  tne 
manpower  services? 

Mr.  Vavotjlis.  Yes.  , . ,, 

Mr.  Steiger.  That  would  cause  some  real  problems,  because  then  we 
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should  provide  that  th  community  action  agency  should  deliver  those 
services  at  the  local  level. 

Would  that  be  acceptable  to  you  ? , 

Mr.  VavotjLJS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I could,  and  I would  like  to  answer 
vour  question  by  presenting  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  btate  ox  Min- 
nesota. Could  X do  that,  take  about  6 or  l minutes  ; 

Mr.  Steiger.  I want  to  pursue  just  a couple  of  more  points,  because 
unfortunately  I have  to  go,  but  go  ahead  and  comment  on  whether  or 
not  we  ought  to  provide  in  the  law  that  the  community  action  agency 
be  the  deliverer  of  the  manpower  services  at  the  local  area. 

Mr.  Vavottlis.  I think  what  you  have  to  do  is  take  a look  at  the  rec- 
ord in  the  past  2 or  3 years  in  terms  of  performance,  m terms  ot  the 
record,  and  see  what  has  happened  in  the  delivery  of  manpower  ser\  - 
ices  both  by  the  employment  security  agencies  and  the  community  ac- 
tion agencies  that  you  referred  to.  . ^ ^ , 

I think  I approach  this  responsibility  from  a point  of  view  that  aa  c 
recognize  that  many  agencies  have  contributed  toward  the  son  mg  o 

the  unemployment  problem.  ,.  • 

On  the  other  hand,  you  must  recognize  that  because  of  the  action  ot 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the  last  3 or  4 years 
that  I have  been  associated  with  the  program,  that  we  have  o\er  10,000 
program  sponsors  and  this  bill  would  then  bring  these  programs  undei 
one  umbrella  agency.  I just  feel  that  the  efficiency  and  the  delivery  of 
these  programs  and  what  it  would  mean  to  the  recipient  would  be 
better  handled  through  the  employment  security  agency. 

Mr.  Steiger.  But  you  see.  my  problem  is  that  you  want  to  be  in  tiie 
position  of  not  having  to  make  that  judgment  by  the  Congress.  Y ou  are 
coming  here  asking  us  to  make  that  judgment,  that  you  ought  to  do  it. 

Mr. "V" avottlis . What  we  are  saying  to  you  is,  here  is  the  record  or  die 
employment  security  agency,  and  we  are  asking  you  to  evaluate  t a 
in  terms  of  the  Nations  need.  Here  is  an  agency  that  has  6->,000 
people,  and  I am  talking  about  human  resources  now,  and  has  '--000 
local  offices,  and  has  been  in  business  smce  1937  or  1938  and  we  have 
withstood  the  test  through  the  years,  and  now  face  the  criticism 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  laws  and  tools  and  funding.  . 

We  have  developed  an  expertise  that  you  can  t just  set  aside. 

Mr.  Steiger.  ISTo  one  is  asking  you  to  set  that  aside,  but  why  are  you 
asking  us  to  make  that  judgment  if  in  fact  the  concept  is  («)  one  o± 
a decategorization  with  which  I assume  you  agree,  and  (o)  decentrali- 
zation, which  your  statement  states  you  support,  and  then  the  choice 
is  up  to  those  at  the  State  level  as  to  how  or  who  ought  to  be  the  de- 
liverer  of  manpower  services. 

Are  you  really  suggesting  that  we  say  the  employment  security 
administration  is  the  deliverer,  or  are  you  wining  to  aUow  a reason- 
able test  of  performance  and  be  willing  to  stand  on  your  performance 
in  having  that  decision  made  by  those  not  in  the  Congress,  but  by 

those  at  the  State  level  ? , T , 

Mr.  Diosegx.  In  Pennsylvania,  we  could  take  the  test.  X trunk:  our 
Governor  would  appoint  us  as  the  vehicle  to  deliver  the  manpower 
service,  and  if  you  don’t  specifically  write  it  out,  I think  it  is  based 
upon  your  actions  and  what  you  have  done.  . 

In  Pennsvlvania  we  are  a little  different.  YY  e have  what  is  almost 
then  called  "the  State  manpower.  We  have  the  Governor’s  task  force 
coordinated  with  the  CAMPS- 
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This  has  caused  a lot  of  concern,  the  question  you  raise,  but  in  terms 
of  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  no  concern.  Other  areas  may. 

JfeSSSTl « « 2£«.  Tte^ony 

that  I brought  to  you  gentlemen  this  morning,  I hope,  -will  demon- 
strate that -we  have  a very  favorable  record. 

I think  we  have  a very  admirable  reputation.  I would  ]ust  repeat 
that  I personally  support  the  development  of  a comprehensive  a ency 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  I feel  that  we  will  be  a vital  part  of  this, 
but  I feel  that  there  needs  to  be  executive  reorganization  and  bring- 
ing together  the  programing  that  deals  with  common  problems. 

There  would  be  no  problem  insofar  as  I am  concerned  that  our 
Governor,  looking  at  the  manpower  legislation,  would  immediately 
turn  to  us,  but  hopefully  to  a more  expanded  manpower  agency. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Are  you  a Federal  agency  or  State  . _ 

Mrs.  Daxx.  We  are  a Federal-State.  Our  Governor  views  us  strongly 

as  being  a State  agency.  . „ ...  . . ,, 

Mr.  §teiger.  How  does  the  conference  define  the  role  of  the  employ- 
ment service?  , . , ^ - . , , 

Mr.  Vavottlis.  In  speaking  as  the  president  of  the  interstate  con- 
ference we  are  in  hopes  that  Congress  will  assume  the  responsibility  ox 
designating  us  as  the  manpower  agency  on  the  State  level . 

Mr.  PamxelS-  Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  Interstate  Conference  ot 
Employment  Security  Agencies  ? 

Mr.  Vavottlis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daxiels-  Was  that  unanimous?  „ , . A 

In  other  words,  did  it  represent  the  viewpoint  of  the  entire  50 

States  and  the  other  area  territories  ? 

Mr.  Vavoitlis.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Yo  dissenting  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Vavoltjlis.  ISfo  dissenting  opinion. 

Mr.  Steiger.  What  are  you  in  Minnesota,  a Federal  agency  or  a 

State  agency  ? , , _ . _ * , 

Mr.  Vavotteis.  Well,  we  are  federally  funded.  We  think  of  ourselves 
as  a State  agency.  We  come  under  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  We 
also  function  under  the  Federal  law  as  well,  as  they  apply  to  this 


aiMr.  Esheezviax.  In  how  many  States  is  the  State  employment  serv- 
ice now  a State  agency  ? 

Mr.  Steiger.  In  every  State. 

Mr  Ywoulis.  In  everv  State  they  operate  the  same.  _ 

Mr.  Eshlemax.  Then  what  is  the  purpose  m Congress  designating 
vou  in  this  area?  . , . _ _ _ 

" Mr  Ywoulis.  You  have  approximately  10,000  manpower  program 
sponsors  now.  HEW  has  it,  OEO  has  it,  other  agencies  have  these 
programs,  and  we  share  or  work  together.  These  programs  are  splin- 
tered with  no  central  authority  no  one  positive  authortiy  to  assume 
the  responsibilitv  for  the  delivery  of  these  programs,  and  we  ]ust 
feel  that  from  the  standpoint  of  funding,  efficiency  and  service  to  the 

people- who  need  help  most.  . 

Mr.  Eshlehax.  In  other  words,  you  are  saying  there  is  duplication 

and  overlapping? 
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Mr.  Vavoulis.  That  is  correct,  and  this  could  be  eliminated  in  this 
legislation.  One  of  the  real  causes  that  has  contributed  to  the  failure 
of  many  programs  is  that  when  Congress  writes  into  law  eitlier/or, 
oivine  community  action  agencies  the  choice.  As  a result  of  that,  if  the 
language  had  been  positive  and  said,  manpower  services  will  Rede- 
livered by  the  employment  security  agencies,  or  will  be  delivered  in 
this  manner,  it  woud  eliminate  a great  confusion  and  lack  of  harmony. 
Mr.  Steiger.  No  further  questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  J.  VAVOULIS,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PANEL, 
DIRECTOR,  MINNESOTA  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  AGENCY,  AND 
PRESIDENT,  INTERSTATE  CONFERENCE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECU- 
RITY AGENCIES 

Air.  Vavoexis.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I make  a brief  statement  in 

behalf  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  ? , , , , 

Mr.  Dantels,  Surely,  you  may  proceed.  I would  move  that  your  state- 
ment with  relation  to  the  Minnesota  State  Manpower  Services  be  in- 
corporated in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Is  there  objection  ? 

Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  by  George  J.  Vavouus,  Commissioner,  Minnesota  Department  of 
Manpower  Services  on  H-R.  13472 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the ‘subcommittee  : -- 

I am  George  Vavoulis,  Commissioner  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Man 
power11  Services,  formerly  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Employment  Sec-maty. 
I°am  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  today  to ^express  my 
on  the  “Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969*’.  I am  also  the  President  of  the  Inter 
state  Conference  of  Employment  Security  Agencies,  but  wish  to  make  it  Per- 
fectly clear  that  the  following  remarks  are  in  my  capacity  as  Commissioner  o 

tbEefI<^^uUinin^Cmy  thoughts,  however.  I must  emphasize  that  I am  a rela- 
tive"mTas  ^administrator  of  a State  agency.  I recognize  that  I can- 
not bring  to  this  discussion  a length  of  personal  employment^ 

eou-il  to  that  of  some  of  my  colleagues,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as 
Sreer %^rnment  workers.  N ev ertheless,  I believe  my ^c^oimd  ^itsine 
to  make  perhaps  a unique  contribution  to  a discussion  of  this 

spent  most  of  my  life  as  a businessman,  and  believe  I can  aPP^ach  tt^bdl  m 
that  capacitv  In  addition.  I served  six  years  as  the  mayor  of  Minnesota  * eapi 
tal*  eitv^and  can  speak  at  first  band  of  the  problems  that  face  our  urban  centers. 
From  the  outset  I want  to  make  clear  that  as  an 

former  mavor  I strongly  support  passage  of  a Comprehensive  -Manpower 

Act  to  coordinate  manpower  program  planning  and 

TTnitPr!  Furthermore.  I strongly  advocate  that  the  responsibility  ior 

the  individualized  development  and  delivery  of  these  progrmns  be  Placed  and^n 
of  the  <states  in  order  to  insure  their  responsiveness  to  local  needs,  and  m 
ordei? that  they  may  be  administered  with  a minimum  of  duplication  and  uimeces- 

^^^I^nnderstand  it.  this  legislation  is  specificaUy  designed  to  accomplish  this 
end.  I surest  that  a reduction  in  the  duplication  of  efforts  related  to  manpower 
Icel  and  ^responding  reduction  in  related  expense,  are  m themselves 

eSS^:; which  introduces  the 
concept  of  aState  Comprehensive  Manpower  Agency.  This  mnbrella  agency  wdl 
^ resnonsibilitrv  to  see  that  manpower  services,  coordinated  and  stream 

Unl^to  m^ttfn^s  orthrpuhlic,  are  delivered.  The  performance  of  this 
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umbrella  agency  will  determine  the  success  of  each  state  s efforts  to  assist  its 
citizens  in  overcoming  obstacles  to  their  suitable  employment.  Its  responsibility 
is  so  crucial  that  I can  see  no  alternative  but  that  the  current  federal-state  sys- 
tem of  employment  security  agencies  be  designated  as  the  comprehensive  man- 

I>ower  agency  at  the  state  level.  _ 

I make  that  recommendation  in  light  of  the  performance  and  experience^  or 
these  agencies  throughout  their  history.  This  recommendation  in  no  way  mini- 
mizes the  efforts  of  the  many  minority  groups  organizations  and  other  agencies 
in  their  efforts  to  solve  these  manpower  problems.  ...  . 

The  Employment  Security  network  has  been  the  principal  instrument  for  the 
exercise  of  federal  and  state  influence  in  the  labor  force  since  the  creation  of  the 
system  in  the  mid-1930*s.  The  great  human  problems  of  the  Depression,  the 
turmoil  in  employment  that  accompanied  World  War  II.  the  gnawing  problems 
in  times  of  recession,  and  the  employment  crises  of  our  sprawling  cities  each 
decade  has  challenged  Employment  Security  agencies  directly  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  finding  solutions  to  the  economic  insecurity  of  people  in  an  evolving  labor 
force.  These  agencies  now  bring  over  35  years  experience  to  meet  the  demands 
of  new*  and  more  comprehensive  active  manpower  policies.  Their  expertise  is  one 
of  the  most  important  resources  in  providing  an  integrated  complement  of  serv- 
ices to  the  public.  , . . . . , . . 

Employment  Security  agencies  have  developed  a network  that  extends  into 
everv" corner  of  the  nation.  More  than  63.000  men  and  women  serve  in  over  2.000 
Employment  Securitv  installations  in  the  country,  providing  assistance  to  local 
problems  at  a local  level.  With  over  7S  million  persons  currently  employed  in 
the  United  States,  the  vast  array  of  programs  in  the  last  decade  has  grown  from 
a cost  of  about  10  million  to  the  present  level  of  nearly  2 and  a half  billion  dollars 
annually.  Many  of  those  programs  are  administered  through  the  efforts  of  State 
Employment  Security  agencies.  Yet.  I was  astounded  recently  when  I learned 
that  contracts  for  manpower  programs  are  now  in  force  with  over  10.000  indi- 
vidual sponsors.  Gentlemen,  there  are  now  10,000  individual  efforts  to  cope  with 
this  pressing  problem — there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  also  embraces  con- 
siderable duplication  and  in  many  cases  competition  for  certain  applicant  groups. 

Results  of  Employment  Security  efforts  are  indicated  by  the  simple  fact 
that  they  have  been  'responsible  for  placing  an  average  of  6 million  persons  in 
rtonnffri cultural  employment  every  year  for  the  past  twenty  years.  This  perhaps 
is  the  single  most  important  factor  in  making  the  present  network  of  state 
agencies  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  delivery  of  manpower  programs  under 
the  \ct  Emnlovment  Securitv  agencies  have  the  expertise  and  the  experience 
to  qualifv  them  as  the  most  suitable  Comprehensive  Manpower  Agencies  to 
administer  these  programs,  but  above  ail  else,  they  have  demonstrated  the 
capabilitv  to  deliver  in  the  one  activity  absolutely  essential  to  the  success 
of  this  legislation.  That  activity  is  placement  in  employment : without  it.  basic 
education,  outreach,  counseling,  testing,  work  sampling,  supportive  and  reloca- 
tion assistance,  and  all  other  important  services  outlined  in  Section  101  will 
prove  to  be  so  many  more  unmet  promises.  Every  effort  in  the  complement  of 
Manpower  Services'  must  have  employment  as  its  primary  function,  and  the 
current  network  of  Employment  Security  agencies  is  closest  to  employment. 

It  is  this  kind  of  system  that  can  react  quickly  and  uniformly  in  times  of 
need.  This  Act  is  an  effort  to  marshal  the  forces  of  the  Nation  in  the  development 
of  human  resources.  I suggest  that  when  we  speak  of  human  resource?  we  are 
speaking  of  the  employment  security  system  which  Is  an  established  nation-wide 
system  of  thousands  of  skilled  personnel  with  an  unmeasurable  accumulation 
of  training  and  experience.  This  is  truly  human  resources. 

The  experiences  of  the  agency  of  which  I am  Commissioner  illustrate,  I think, 
the  position  of  similar  agencies  across  the  country.  I would  like  to  describe 
some  of  them  briefly,  to  point  up  the  capacity  for  effective  local  action  and 
the  experience  with  program  integration  shared  by  agencies  in  the  Employment 
Security  network. 

The  Minnesota  agenev  was  originally  a point  of  labor  exchange:  its  services 
werp  limited  to  the  administration  of 'unemployment  insurance  claims  and  at- 
tempts to  find  jobs  for  claimants.  In  the  ISSO’s  the  Dpnartment  affiliated  w*ith 
the  T'nited  States  Employment  Service  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  Tts 
activities  gradually  moved  from  certification  of  individuals  to  welfare  and  relief 
agencies  to  providing  a placement  center  for  the  State.  In  this  respect  the 
Department  served  more  and  more  effectively,  hut  in  reality  it  functioned 
as  an  instrument  of  employers,  motivated  in  practice  if  not  in  design  to  meet 
their  needs  for  manpower. 
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That  era  has  come  to  an  end.  More  basic  than  significant  changes  in  programs 
and  services  has  been  the  change  in  philosophy  and  direction  our  Department  ha^ 

, . Where  once  we  put  primary  emphasis  on  the  needs 

of  theemployer  today  we  place  major  emphasis  on  the  total  set  of  problems  faced 
°brS&  in  seeking  work.  In  all  our  activities  "f 

proach  of  Human  Resources  Development,  and  as  a result,  aesneratelv 

listen  to  a degree  we  were  previously  incapable  of,  to  those  whomcetd^peratey 
nSd  our  series.  We  have  learned  to  act,  and  act  effectively  and  swiftly,  on  w hat 

Wein' k£pin~  with  this  approach,  we  have  decentralized  our  offices,  maintaimng 
a number  of  local  installations  in  target  areas  and  outfitting 

as  offices  to  take  our  entire  battery  of  services  to  any  area  in  crisis.  One  of  these 
is  on  constant  assignment  to  Indian  reservations  in  Minnesota,  providing  assist- 

Private  n 

re^ultt^'S^rtty^c^^ni^S^re^o'a^iprenticeabie^rades. 

on  the  responsibility  of  providing  basic  instruction  and.  voc5V°.  . ? v.„i 

meet  the  needs  of  our  applicants.  Local  governments  have  responded  to  the  c l 
lenses  paxticnlar  segments  of  their  population  by  cooperating  with  nsmestab- 
Mshinc  Concentrated  Employment  Programs.  Private  employers  have  prodded 
tremendous  support  in  on-the-job  training  programs  through  i^vid^  efforts  as 
well  as  through  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen.  In  all  our  effiorte  t e 
priority  of  placement  remains  firm:  if  there  is  not  a job  at  ° 

serv  ices  we  provide  an  applicant,  our  efforts  have  been  stop-gap  and  ineffective. 

Our  long-established  cooperation  with  business,  however,  has  continued  to  be 
fruitful.  Our  reputation  as  an  employer  service  frequently  permits  us i to  act 
effective  advocate  for  placement  with  an  employer  who  might  not  otherwise 

C°^t  meaSt^^a^Pit<Tsnabundantly  clear  that  without  the  excellent  coop- 
eration and  support  of  other  specialized  agencies,  we  would  not  enjoy  .he  successes 

1 ^e\<a^e  encountered  problems,  of  course.  It  is,  I think,  something  of  a tribute 
to  this  agency  network  that  its  failures  have  signalled  efforts  at  advancement  and 

n00^fiStISl^ri^if^1in  “Outreach”  was  the  establishment  of  what  we<ralla 
“ Small er  Communities  Team,”  designed  to  survey  the  economic  needs  and  man- 
power supply  of  rural  counties.  These  teams  provide  a full  array  of 
services.  We  have  to  date  surveyed  22  of  our  rural  counties,  and  as  a result  num 
erous  manufacturing  plants  have  relocated  in  these  areas,  ^e  key  has  bee 
identifv  and  publicize  the  manpower  and  skill  inventories  of  the  area. 

MiJmesota  was  one  of  the  first  Employment  Security  Agencies  in  Die  Narion  to 
inftiateT^-eighborhood  Worker”  program-our  second  attempt  at  ‘outreach  . 
These  staff  members  were  indigenous  to  the  neighborhoods  m yrhich  they  , T 
successful  in  not  only  identifying  those  needing ; our ^service  but 
also  to  bring  them  to  the  office,  accompany  them  to  employment  interviews  and 
even  to  make  sure  they  get  to  the  jobs  on  tone  until  the 

set.  We  have  learned  it  is  these  personalized  services  that  are  necessary  to  not 
on^y  s^we  Employment  for  many  of  these  people  but  more  importantly  to  keep 

411  Both0 ojTthese  programs,  while  effective,  were  relatively  unsophisticated  meth- 
ods  which  we  have  since  refined  with  experience.  The  Smaller  Communities  Team 
has  now  been  combined  with  the  Farm  Labor  Service  to  provide  a complete  ^ural 
Manpower  Service  to  full  assist  rural  areas  in  the  recognition  of  their  economic 
potential  and  utilization  of  human  resources.  The  Neighborhood  Worker  concept 
has  been  expanded  to  include  the  establishment  of  satellite  offices  in  the  very 

communities  which  are  in  need  of  service-  .,  

Our  problems  cannot  obscure  our  accomplishments.  a«K)mphsto^ts  that  have, 
been  repeated  by  other  Employment  Security  agencies  in  other  states.  I.  will 
attempt^to  identify  some  of  Minnesota’s  successes.  In  the  interest  of  providing 
vouwitha  comprehensive  picture  of  our  operation.  I have  Prepared  a more 
lengthy  summary  of  our  activities  which  yon  may  wish  to  investigate  at  your 

leiInMinnesota,  where  before  we  had  two  offices  in  the  Twin  CitiesMetropolitan 
a rea.  we  now  have  21 ; 11  of  them  in  areas  officially  designated  as  disadvantaged 
by  OEO.  These  offices  vary  from  full  functioning  service  to  the  assignment  of  one 
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or  two  staff  in  a neighborhood  center  or  community  housing  project.  Through 
these  offices,  we  have  placed  more  than  12,000  minority  group  members  m 

We  have  a program  administered  in  concert  with  our  Department  of  Welfare, 
the  Work  Incentive  Program,  which  brings  a team  of  professionals  to  work  on 
the  problems  of  each  client.  As  I read  it,  the  MTA  incorporates  many  of  \\  IN  s 

team  approach  and  incentive  concepts.  _ , , 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  Manpower  Development  and  Traiain^  Act  Pro- 
gram. we  have  served  more  than  24,000  enrollees-  Forty-seven  per  of  these 

have  been  beads  of  households,  forty-three  per  cent  had  less  than  a high  school 
education,  and  over  ten  per  cent  have  been  public  assistance  recipients.  fHer 
14  000  have  completed  MDTA  training,  and  of  the  10,500  graduates  we  have 
individually  contacted,  ninety-four  per  cent  are  in  the  labor  force,  nmety-one 
per  cent  of  them  in  training- related  activities.  During  the  current  fiscal  year. 
64%  of  the  MDT  enrollees  possessed  a poverty  level  income  and  17V*  were  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups.  Minnesota's  minority  population  is  approximately  r /*- 

Minnesota  ha‘s  joined  about  7 or  S other  states  in  estabhshtog  a computerized 
Job  Bank,  a local  version  similar  to  that  described  in  Title  I\  . Our  Job  Bimh- 
designed  to  serve  the  population  of  the  Twin  Cities  area,  will  enable  an  em- 
ployer to  make  bis  needs  known  daily  to  more  than  125  job  placement  specialists 
in  IS  Department  installations  in  a seven-county  area.  Community  agencies ‘ TOtn 
job  placement  activities  also  have  the  opportunity  to  use  our  Job  Bank  facilities. 

I would  like  to  suggest  that  to  my  knowledge,  no  other  agency  offers  the  range 
or  depth  of  manpower  service  capability  provided  by  the  Employment  security 
network.  Further,  I contend  that  the  current  network  itself  is  the  logical  and 
appropriate  vehicle  for  the  implementation  of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Training  Act.  My  agency  can  provide  services  from  the  initial  outreach  through 
follow-up  after  placement.  It  can  supply  quality  services  to  the  public  across 
the  board  and  at  the  same  time  serve  the  special  needs  of  special  groups,  such 
as  welfare  recipients,  young  people,  older  workers,  rural  citizens,  the  handi- 
capped. and  members  of  minority  groups.  In  the  middle  of  this  decade,  wnen 
the  number  of  college  graduates  will  equal  the  number  of  individuals  with  eight 
years  of  education  or  less,  the  Employment  Security  system  will  continue  to  be 
the  leader  among  agencies  that  possess  the  trained  personnel  and  have  the 
demonstrated  expertise  to  deliver  the  broad  spectrum  of  manpower  services. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  petty  rivalries  for  the  attention  of  the 
government  and  the  public  in  the  area  of  manpower  services.  MTe  cannot  afford 
the  theoretically  fruitful  competition  of  agencies  involved  in  administering 
manpower  programs.  Manpower  policy  has  one  goal : to  help  individuals  over- 
come obstacles  to  their  suitable  employment  and  thereby  insure  the  general 
welfare.  That  goal  demands  a unified  attack  on  the  problems  of  employment,  a 
single  a gene  v or  location  to  which  members  of  our  communities  can  come  and 
be  certain  of  receiving  the  whole  host  of  services  necessary  to  get  them  back 

into  the  labor  force.  , , , _ 

As  a businessman,  I suggest  that  it  would  be  unthinkable  to  bypass  the  func- 
tions of  the  employment  service  agencies  that  have  been  assembled  over  the 
years,  and  thereby' destroy  the  very  resources  of  expertise  that  now  exists  to 
ineet  the  obligations  of  this  legislation.  On  the  contrary,  the  reasonable  course 
would  be  to  build  on  this  foundation  the  best  possible  manpower  service.  This  may 
require  additional  resources,  but  it  will  be  far  less  expensive  and  far  more  efficient 
than  the  continued  maintenance  of  many  competitive  agencies  and  programs. 
Only  in  this  way  will  the  umbrella  agency  in  each  state  be  able  to  administer  a 
comprehensive  program  with  a minimum  of  duplication  and  unnecessary  expense, 
and  most  importantly,  a program  entirely  responsive  to  local  needs. 

I would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  address  myself  to  any  questions  you  may 
have  on  my  presentation  or  on  the  operation  of  my  Department. 

Thank  you  again  for  allowing  me  to  appear. 

Mr.  Vavotjus.  Liet  me  highlight  the  statement  here. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I am  George 
Vavoulis,  commissioner  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Manpower 
Services,  formerlv  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity. I am  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  today  to 
express  mv  views  on  the  “Man  power  Training  Act  of  I9u9.  ■ 
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I am  also  the  president  of  the  interstate  conference  of  employment 
securitv  agencies,  but  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  ±o  o-n  - 
ing  remarks  are  in  my  capacity  as  commissioner  of  the  Minnesota 

^Before  outlining  my  thoughts,  however,  I must  emphasize  that  I 
am  a relative  newcomer  as  an  administrator  of  a State  agency,  rec- 
ognize that  I cannot  bring  to  this  discussion  a length  ot  persona i 
employment  securitv  experience  equal  to  that  oi  some  ot  my  coL- 
leagues,  who  have  "distinguished  themselves  as  career  government 

"Nevertheless.  I believe  my  background  permits  me  to  make  perhaps 
a unique  contribution  to  a discussion  of  this  legislation.  I have  spent 
nio=t  of  mv  life  as  a businessman,  and  I believe  I can  approach  this 
bill  in  that  capacitv.  In  addition,  I served  6 years  as  the  mayor  ot 
Minnesota’s  capital  city,  and  can  speak  at  firsthand  of  the  problems 

that  face  our  urban  centers.  . . 

From  the  outset  1 want  to  make  it  clear  tnat  as  an  administrator, 
businessman,  and  former  mayor,  I strongly  support  passage  of  a com- 
prehensive manpower  act  to  coordinate  manpower  program  planning 
and  implementation  throughout  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  I strongly  advocate  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
individualized  development  and  delivery  of  these  programs  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  States  in  order  to  insure  their  responsiveness  to 
local  needs,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  administered  with  a mini- 
mum of  duplication  and  unnecessary  expense.  . 

The  key  to  the  legislation  is  contained  m section  102,  which  intro- 
duces the  concept  of  a State  comprehensive  manpower  agency.  Inis 
umbrella  agencv  will  have  the  responsibility  to  see  that  manpower 
services,  coordinated  and  streamlined  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public, 
are  delivered.  The  performance  of  this  umbrella  agency  will  deter- 
mine the  success  of  each  State’s  efforts  to  assist  its  citizens  m overcom- 
ing obstacles  to  their  suitable  employment.  Its  responsibility  is  so 
crucial  that  I can  see  no  alternative  but  that  the  current  Federal-State 
svstem  of  employment  security  agencies  be  designated  as  the  compre- 
hensive manpower  agency  at  the  State  level. 

I make  that  recommendation  in  light  of  the  performance  and  experi- 
ence of  these  agencies  throughout  their  history.  This  recommendation 
in  no  way  minimizes  the  efforts  of  the  many  minority  groups  organiza- 
tions and  other  agencies  in  their  efforts  to  solve  these  manpower 

^ The  employment  security  network  has  been  the  principal  instrument 
for  the  exercise  of  Federal  and  State  influence  in  the  labor  j-orce  since 
the  creation  of  the  system  in  the  mid- 1930‘s.  The  great  human  prob- 
lems of  the  depression,  the  turmoil  in  employment  that  accompanied 
World  War  II,  the  gnawing  problems  in  times  of  recession,  and  the 
emplovment  crises  of  our  sprawling  cities — each  decade  has  challenged 
employment  security  agencies  directly  to  provide  leadership  m nnding 
solutions  to  the  economic  insecurity  of  people  m an  evolving  labor 
force.  These  agencies  now  bring  over  35  years  experience  to  meet  the 
demands  of  new  and  more  comprehensive  active  manpower  policies. 
Their  expertise  is  one  of  the  most  important  resources  in  providing 
an  integrated  complement  of  services  to  the  public. 
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Employment  security  agencies  have  developed  a network  that  ex 
tends  into  every  corner  of  the  Nation.  More  than  63,000  men  and 
women  serve  in  over  2,000  employment  security  installation^  l^the 
country,  providing  assistance  to  local  problems  at  a local  level,  vvitn 
over  7S  million  persons  currently  employed  in  the  United  States,  the 
vast  array  of  programs  in  the  last  decade  has  grown  from  a cost  oi 
about  $10  million  to  the  present  level  of  nearly  $2 y2  billion  annually. 

Many  of  those  programs  are  administered  through  the  efforts  o± 
State  employment  security  agencies,  "i  et?  I was  astounaed  recently 
when  I learned  that  contracts  for  manpower  programs  are  now  m foice 
with  over  10,000  individual  sponsoi-s. , ^ x ^ ... 

Gentlemen,  there  are  now  10,000  nidi  vidua*  efforts  to  cope  with 
this  pressing  problem — -there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  also 
embraces  considerable  duplication  and  in  many  cases  competition  foi 

certain  applicant  groups.  . , 

The  Minnesota  agency  was  originally  a point  of  labor  excnange : 
Its  services  were  limited  to  the  administration  of  unemployment^  in- 
surance claims  and  attempts  to  find  jobs  for  claimants.  In  the  1930  s 
the  department  affiliated  with  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  under 
the  Wagner-Pevser  Act.  Its  activities  gradually  moved  from  cer- 
tification of  individuals  to  welfare  and  relief  agencies  to  providing 
a placement  center  for  the  State. 

In  this  respect  the  department  served  more  and  more  effectively 
but  in  reality  it  functioned  as  an  instrument  of  employers,  motivated 
in  practices  if  not  in  design  to  meet  their  needs  for  manpower. 

That  era  has  come  to  an  end.  And  this  is  the  part  of  the  record 
that  minority  agencies  and  minority  leaders  particularly  remember, 
and  we  are  severally  criticized  for.  welcome  this  criticism,  because 
we  think  it  is  constructive,  and  it  has  made  us  sensitized  to  their 
feelings  and  to  their  needs. 

However,  the  record  will  show  that  this  era  has  come  to  an  end. 

More  basic  than  significant  changes  in  programs  and  services  has 
been  the  change  in  philosophy  and  direction  our  department  has 
expressed  in  the  last  decade.  Where  once  we  put  primary  emphasis 
on  the  needs  of  the  employer,  today  we  place  major  emphasis  on 
the  total  set  of  problems  faced  by  the  individual  seeking  work. 

In  all  our  activities  we  have~adopted  an  approach  of  human  re- 
sources development,  and  as  a result,  we  have  learned  to  listen,  to 
a degree  we  were  previously  incapable  of,  to  those  who  most  des- 
perately need  cur  services.  We  have  learned  to  act,  and  act  effectively 
and  swiftly,  on  what  we  hear. 

In  keeping  with  this  approach,  we  have  decentralized  our  offices, 
maintaining  a number  of  local  installations  in  target  areas  and  out^ 
fitting  three  trailer-homes  as  offices  to  take  our  entire  battery  of  serv- 
ices to  any  area  in  crisis. 

One  of  these  is  on  constant  assignment  to  Indian  reservations  in 
Minnesota,  providing  assistance  at  the  clients  not  the  agency's  con- 
venience. 

We  have  appealed  to  other  agencies,  public  and  private  alike,  to 
help  us  provide  quality  service  to  our  applicants.  Labor  has  responded 
with  significant  efforts  in  recruiting  minority  group  members  to  ap- 
prenticeable  trades.  Education  has  taken  on  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
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riding  basic  instruction  and  vocational  training  to  meet  the  needs 

of  our  applicants.  , 

Local  governments  have  responded  to  the  challenges  of  paracular 
segments  of  their  population  by  cooperating  with  us  m establishing 
concentrated  employment  programs.  Private  employers  have  provided 
tremendous  support  in  on-the-job  training  programs  through  individ- 
ual efforts  as  well  as  through  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen. 

In  all  our  efforts  the  priority  of  placement  remains  firm : If  there  is 
not  a job  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  services  we  provide  an  applicant, 
our  efforts  have  been  stopgap  and  ineffective. 

Our  long-established  cooperation  with  business,  however,  has  con- 
tinued to  be  fruitful.  Our  reputation  as  an  employer  service  frequently 
permits  us  to  act  as  an  effective  advocate  for  placement  with  an  em- 
ployer who  might  not  otherwise  consider  a particular  applicant. 

I would  like'  to  say  that  because  of  this  employer  relations  of  our 
agency,  we  have  made  the  employer  and  industry  very  conscious  of 
the  needs  of  minorities  and  their  responsibilities  m the  held  ox  em- 
ployment, and  in  spite  of  what  some  may  term  shortcomings  of  tins 
work  relationship,  a great  deal  of  credit  has  to  go  to  industry  tor 

responding  to  this  public  need.  ......  . 

Let  me  reiterate,  that  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  without  the  excel- 
lent cooperation  and  support  of  other  specialized  agencies,  we  would 
not  enjoy  the  successes  I have  described.  . 

We  have  encountered  problems,  of  course.  It  is,  I think,  something 
of  a tribute  to  this  agency  network  that  its  failures  have  signaled  ef- 
forts at  advancement  and  not  its  collapse  or  defeat 

Our  first  experience  in  ^outreach/7  was  the  establishment  ot  wliat 
we  call  a smaller  communities  team  designed  to  survey  the  economic 
needs  and  manpower  supply  of  rural  counties  These  teams  provide  a 
full  array  of  manpower  services.  We  have  to  date  surveyed  22  of  our 
rural  counties,  and  as  a result  numerous  mamifacturing  plants  have 
relocated  in  these  areas.  The  key^  has  been  to  identify  and  publicize 
the  manpower  and  skill  inventories  of  the  area.  ^ ~ 

In  Minnesota,  where  before  we  had  two  offices  in  the  Twin  Cities 
Metropolitan  Area,  we  now  have  21:  11  of  them  in  areas  officially 
desi°nated  as  disadvantaged  by  OEO.  These  offices  vary  from  full 
functioning  service  to  the  assignment  of  one  or  two  staff  in  a neigh- 
borhood center  or  community  housing  project.  Through  these  offices, 
we  have  placed  more  than  12,000  minority  group  members  m 

enWelmveta  program  administered  in  concert  with  our  department 
of  welfare,  the  work  incentive  program,  which  brings  a team  of 
professionals  to  work  on  the  problems  of  each  client.  As  I read  it,  the 
MTA  incorporates  many  of  WIjSFs  team  approach  and  incentive 

^SinceAhe  beginning  of  our  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
\ct  program,  we  have  served  more  than  24,000  enrollees.  Forty-seven 
percent  of  these  have  been  heads  of  households,  43  percent  had  less  than 
a hi  o-h  school  education,  and  over  10  percent  have  been  public  a^istance 
recipients.  Over  14.000  have  completed  META  training,  and  of  the 
10  500  graduates  we  have  individually  contacted,  94  percent  are  in  the 
labor  force,  91  percent  of  them  in  training-related  activities. 
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During  the  current  fiscal  year,  64  percent  of  the  MDTA  enrollees 
Dossessea  a povertv  level  income  and  17  percent  were  members  ox 
minority  groups.  Minnesota's  minority  population  is  approximately 

cy  , . 

Minnesota  has  joined  about  seven  or  eight  other  states  in  establish- 
in<r  *\  computerized  job  bank*  a local  version  similar  to  that  described 
in  title  I,  to  which  Mr.  Diosegy  referred,  and  we  have  placed  our  serv- 
ices in  minoritv  offices  such  as  the  urban  league  and  OIC,  and  we  are 
workino-  with  the  urban  coalition  in  both  of  our  cities,  in  our  larger 
cities  to  make  this  service  available  to  them,  and  as  a result  of  this, 
we  have  accelerated  placement  and  have  given  everybody  an  equal 
chance  at  every-  job  available,  and  this  has  developed  a great  deal  of 
o-ood  will  between  the  minorities  and  our  office. 

53  j would  like  to  close  by  saving  that  we  have  talked  from  the  record, 
we  have  talked  about  the  changes  in  our  agencies  and  the  changes  m 
the  law  that  have  made  it  possible  to  do  the  job  we  should  do* 

\s  a businessman  I suggest  it  would  be  unthinkable  to  bypass  these 
agencies  that  have  been  assembled  over  the  years,  and  thereby  destroy 

the  resources  of  expertise  that  now  exist.  ,. 

On  the  contrary,  the  reasonable  course  would  be  to  build  on  tms 
foundation  the  best  possible  manpower  service.  This  may  require 
additional  resources,  but  it  also  is  far  less  expensive — efficient — than 
the  continued  maintenance  of  many  continued  agencies  and  programs. 

Only  in  this  way  will  the  umbrella  agency  in  each  State  be  able  to 
administer  a comprehensive  program,  and  most  important,  have  a pro- 
gram responsive  to  local  needs. 

I paid  compliment  to  industry  and  their  cooperation. 

I also  would  like  to  pay  compliments  to  labor  for  their  cooperation. 
We  now  have  in  our  department  a full  time  paid  labor  representative, 
to  work  with  labor  unions  in  establishing  better  communications  and 
an  understanding  of  the  job  problem. 

This  is  happening  again,  across  the  Nation  in  each  of  the  States. 
This  is  the  kind  of  progress  that  is  taking  place  in  the  employment 
security  agencies,  and  I feel  that  I want  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation3 for  being  able  to  get  this  into  the  record,  because  this  is 
part  of  the  story,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  the  minority  leaders 
fail  to  even  recognize  it. 

Mr.  Daxxels.  I would  like  to  address  a question  to  the  panel  and 
<ret  the  viewpoint  of  each  member  of  the  panel.  If  the  subcommittee 
were  to  draft  legislation  which  would  place  the  primary  burden  for 
the  operation  and  responsibility  for  these  manpower  programs  into 
the  employment  security  agencies  in  the  50  States,  plus  the  territories, 
how  you  would  handle  the  educational  training  that  some  of  these 
manpower  programs  involve  ? _ - 

Would  you  recognize  the  State  educational  boards  or  would  you  ad- 
minister the  educational  programs  through  a different  set  up  - 

Mrs.  Daly.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  State,  we  see  very  clearly  that 
the  educational  system  must  respond,  as  we  do. 

We  don't  set  ourselves  up  as  an  educational  institution.  There  has 
to  be  a combining  of  expertise  and  abilities  in  this  area. 

So  we  do  this  now.  and  one  of  the  things  very  necessary  is  to 
strengthen  the  bond  between  the  manpower  training  agencies  and  the 
institutionalized  learning  institutions. 
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\fv  Daniels.  How  do  you  handle  vocational  training  in  the  State 

of  Washington?  . , . , , - m 

Mrs.  Daly.  We  contract  with  existing  agencies  on  a oid  basis.  We 
participate  in  the  curriculum  and  we  are  working  on  an  individual 
basis,  and  in  other  words,  our  first  priority  is  the  need  of  the  indi- 
vidual, what  kind  of  training,  what  kind  of  educational  processes  does 
he  have  to  have  to  meet  his  greatest  potential  and  his  greatest  oppor- 
tunity to  be  employed  ? ....... 

We  are  aiming  at  individual  referrals  to  existing  training  and  edu- 

cational  institutions. 

Mr  Daniels.  Are  they  public  or  private  ? 

Mrs.  Daly.  Both.  We  have  an  effective  OIC  program  in  the  city  of 
Seattle  and  we  work  closely  with  this  organization-  We  have  the  exis 
inor  community  colleges  system,  the  vocational  schools. 

Mr.  Daxiels.  The  vocational  educators  have  been  in  to  testify,  and 
they  fear  the  setting  up  of  a dual  vocational  educational  program,  one 
operated  by  the  State,  and  one  developed  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mrs.  Daev.  I don't  think  that  this  is  a well  grounded  fear  at  all. 

I can7 1 see  it  really  happening  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Certainly 
there  is  a very  strong  role  for  the  educator  in  this. 

He  has  a very  prominent  role  to  play. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Vavoulis?  . - ^ ^ ^ - , 

Mr.  Vavoulis.  This  works  on  the  same  basis  that  Mrs.  Daly  has  point- 
ed" out.  I am  aware  of  their  fears,  because  it  has  been  conveyd  to  me. 
When  and  if  manpower  legislation  were  passed,  we  will  have  an  um- 
brella agency  in  which  vocational  education  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation and  all  the  vocational  groups  will  be  represented,  as  well  as 
labor  and  the  minorities  which  will  have  a voice  in  the  development 
of  the  manpower  program  for  the  State  of  Minnesota.  ^ . . 

Presently,  we  are  contracting  out  many  of  these  services  and  it  tins 
belongs  in  the  vocational  education  shop,  that  is  where  it  goes. 

We  also  work  closely  with  OIC  in  the  use  of  their  training  facili- 
ties. We  have  many  of  our  programs  in  our  vocatipnal  school  system, 
and  as  far  as  I know,  they  are  very  happy  with  this  relationship. 

But  what  we  are  really  fighting  for  is  to  maintain  that  power,  or 
that  posture  as  the  manpower  arm  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Diosegy . , ^ . . „r  .. 

Mr.  Diosegy.  We  have  no  problem  with  Pennsylvania.  We  use  the 
vocational  education.  F or  your  information,  Mr.  Chairman,  ev  en  on 
the  MDTA  through  the  whole  State,  there  are  S<  committees,  repre- 
sented by  labor,  industry,  and  educators.  . . , A 

There  is  no  problem  whatsoever.  We  do  the  contracts,  and  they  do 
the  curriculum  and  everything  else.  , , 

Mr.  Daniels  I take  it  from  your  testimony  that  you  support  the 
administratiion  bill,  with  the  exceptions  and  qualifications  that  you 
have  mentioned  here  today. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Vavoulis-  The  conference,  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Daniels.  None  of  you  has  made  any  comments  about  the  O Hara 

bMr  Diosegy.  I made  reference  to  it,  sir.  I said  “at  this  point  it  would 
>e  timelv  for  me  to  recosrnize  that  there  has  been  considerable  senti- 
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ment  expressed  in  favor  of  including  ^Public  Service 
provisions  as  proposed  by  your  esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  U Hara 
bill  in  whatever  legislation  is  eventually  enacted.  , 

“I  do  not  believe  that  you  expect  me  to  give  you  either  a persona 
or  an  official  State  position  on  such  provisions.  However,  ^can,  v itn- 
out  reservations  assure  you  that  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  Congress 
propose  mid  provide  any  program  whereby  the  Government  will  be 
^ em?lo-8r  of  last  resort,  and' the  Pennsylvania  Departmen  ol  Labor 
and  Industry  and  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  will,  vuilmglv  and 
effectively!  carry  out  any  role  assigned  to  them  under  such  program. 

SSWYes.  I do  recall  your  comment.  To  that  extent  then, 
you  approve  of  the  O'Hara  bill  1 

Mr.  Diosegy.  Yes,  sir.  . « 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Wliat  is  your  view  regarding  to  public  service . 

Mrs  Dale.  I think  my  comments  would  be  the  same  as  Mr.  l>iose_y 
has  expressed.  The  implication  of  public  service  is  not  inherent  m the 
administrations  bill.  We  recognize  too  the  problems  of 
laro-e  numbers  of  them  who  have  no  opportunity  for  employment 
If  ft  is  the  will  of  the  Congress  that  this  be  included  in  manpower  we 

“1  S2^ySrn°^rS?e  O’Hara  bill  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
we  in  the  States  must  have  latitude  to  plan  for  the  needs  o wr 
people  We  have  to  have  the  opportunity  to  shift  when  it  is  necessai^, 
and  ni'my testimony  I expressed  that  we  have  a very  diverse  economic 
^tTnotnrft  i ii  tli0  StutG  of  Washington.  . ■>  , •> 

We  have  a large  concentration  of  Mexican  Americans,  and  they 

are  concentrated  m one  area  of  our  State.  a ,nerh-ms 

_Vt  the  same  time  we  have  a large  concentration  of  black  Americans 
in  our  urban  area.  In  addition,  we  have  22  Indian  reservations  and  we 
have  to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  these  people. 

This  is  why  we  pursue  so  vigorously  the  opportunity  for  the  State 
to  have  management  of  its  own  destiny  in  the  manpower  programing. 
t Mr  ffixius.  In  view  of  the  high  positions  occupied  by  each . at 
vou  in  vour  respective  States,  can  you  state  whether  or  not  the  survey 
Kas  been  made  hi  your  States  with  regard  to  the  public  service  needs 
for  employment,  and  how  many  job  spots  could  be  filled  if  public 
services  were  incorporated  in  legislation  that  might  be  forthcoming 

from  this  committee?  . 

Mrs.  Daey.  We  have  made  no  such  survey  in  our  State. 

Mr  Vavotjlis.  For  the  record,  let  me  now  speak  as  President  of 
the  Interstate  Conference.  We  have  taken  no  position  concerning  the 
O’Hara  bill,  so  I don't  have  the  authority  to  voice  an  opinion  con- 
cerning the  question  that  you  have  now  raised. 

I was  authorized  to  present  what  had  to  do  with  the  present  ad- 
ministration bill.  Presently  as  Commissioner  of  Manpower  Services 
for  the  State  of  Minnesota,  I feel  very  strongly  about  tha.  phase  of 
the  bill,  public  employment. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Do  you  care  to  comment  t 

Mr.  Diosegt.  Sir,  we  have  not  taken  any  survey. 

This  I can  assure  vou,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  needs  are  there.  Me 
do  have  a recognition,  a recognized  group  that  takes  care  of  hospitals, 
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and  what  have  you,  but  I know  from  our  voluminous  requests  from 
hospitals  and  what  have  you,  that  the  need  is  there. 

Mr.  Da xi els.  Mr.  Eslileman  ? _ 

Mr.  EshjleuVIax.  I have  one  question  for  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. I doirt  mean  to  be  critical,  but  if  I understood  you  correctly, 
you  talked  about  your  graduates  in  the  manpower  program  and  you 
said  10  percent  of  the  graduates  include  BPA  recipients. 

Shouldn't  that  figure  be  higher ? Only  one  cut  of  ^ 10  of  your 
graduates  were  BPA  recipients*  It  seems  to  me  that  figure  should 
be  a little  higher. 

I doirt  want  to  put  the  other  two  on  the  spot,  but  if  they  know 
what  percentage  of  the  graduates  are  BPA  recipients,  I would  be 
glad  to  have  those  figures. 

Mr.  Diosegt.  Mr.  Eslileman,  in  my  presentation  on  page  22 — you 
must  remember,  Mr.  Eshleman,  that  prior  to  1066  the  program  was 
initiated — MDTA  was  initiated  in  1962 — and  in  1966  the  real  focus 
came  on  the  disadvantaged.  But  from  1962  to  January  of  1969,  we 
have  a breakdown  on  page  22  there.  It  shows  the  physically  handi- 
capped, the  older  workers  and  youth,  high  school  dropouts,  Negroes 
and  other  nonwhite  and  underemployments. 

So  if  you  would  take  the  underemployment  and  Negroes  and  other 
nonwhites,  that  is  53,  and  take  the  public  assistance,  that  is  66  percent. 

Mr.  Eshleaiax.  The  same  would  be  true  in  Minnesota.  In  other 
words,  a 10  percent  figures  in  Minnesota  is  14  percent  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— 

Mr.  Diosegt.  But  you  domt  know  what  portion  of  the  dropouts 
come  within  the  public  assistance. 

Mr.  Eshlemax.  That  is  true. 

Mrs.  Dalt.  I think  tiler**  is  a significant  figure  in  that.  I believe 
the  Federal  guidelines  noi  require  that  MDTA  reserve  60  percent 
for  disadvantaged.  In  our  State,  85  percent  of  our  MDTA  enrollees 
are  disadvantaged  within  the  guidelines. 

Many  of  them  are  on  the  periphery.  It  is  always  so  hard  to  identify 
some  of  them. 

Mr.  Eshlemax.  The  disadvantaged  person  is  not  necessarily  a public, 
assistance  recipient,  Mrs.  Daly  ? 

Mrs.  Dalt.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Eshleaiax.  I have  no  more  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daxiels.  I would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  panel  for- 
coming  here  today  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  views. 

Mr.  Vavoulis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Frank  Mulcahy,  secretary- 
of  the  International  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  MULCAHY,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  REHABILITATION  FACILITIES,. 

WASHING-TON,  B.C. 

Mr.  Mttlcaht.  Good  morning. 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Mr.  Mulcahy,  your  statement  will  be  incorporated  In 
the  record  at  this  point. 
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Mr.  Mulcaht.  Tliank  you,  Mr-  Daniels. 

I do  not  intend  to  read  it.  . , , 

Mr.  Daniels.  Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  of  Francis  W.  MulcaHY,  Sectary,  International  Association 
&T  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities 

My  name  is  Francis  W.  Mulcahy  and  I am  Secretary  of  the 
Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities.  It  is  in  this  J^Lit+tJfor 

thTheTnte^fti^al  Sedation  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities  ^ a private^non- 

fif^facn^  m-mblre  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

^^Th  e "purpose"  ofl  ARF  is  to  promote  the  provision  ofquality  services^as  pro- 
vided by  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops  to  all  those  . 

liaison-  We  strongly  support  the  concept  in  all  three  bins  o a i 
for  emnlovment  The  funds  available  to  this  agency  and,  therefore,  o 

Sf°^£i,,mtSss,As  £ 

stnntinl  rwirt  of  the  poverty  population.  The  handicapped  poverty  pop  » 

..  mpntailv  retarded  emotionally  disturbed,  and  physically  handicapped,  include 
fsubstont  ll^fofof  Z ^employed  on  public  welfare  and  th^ebemgiproled 
from  penal  institutions,  and  other  major  target  populations  with  whom  this 

to^upport  Congressman  Steiger’s  ^^whmh  presente  an  ex^ 

r^^^rzf^«o;aw^  $JZ32r*EZ£  ^ 

^ Tould  espcSy  like  to  underline  our  support  for  Congressman  O Hara  s 

STS 

L^nd^lcemento?  handicapped  people,  we  . *We 
those  individuals  who  are  incapable  of  competing  f 'ib"rH^ *^1 

should  therefore  like  to  stress  that  we  interpret  Congressman  O Haras 

ment  aS  n S^t^  for  the  handicapped  worker  to  have  an  op^rtom^  for  a 

meaningful  job  in  a sheltered  workshop  facility,  if  that  is  the  limit 

-roup  of  rehabilitation  facilities,  who  have  had  extensive  experience  for 
more  than  30  years  in  the  development  of  programs  for  the  handicapped  which 
have  made  a substantial  contribution  to  cutting  down  4 °e ifeel 

handicapped  we  are  concerned  about  an  aspect  of  all  t^ree  BilU  1 <■ 

wiU  criSy  Lndicap  the  full  achievement  of  the  goals  established  by  the 
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legislation.  Of  all  the  private  and  public  agencies,  our  rehabilitation  facilities  have 
had  the  most  extensive  experience  in  working  with  the  difficult  group  to  train 
and  place  in  employment.  The  record  indicates  that  the  rehabilitation  facilities 
have  been  unusually  successful  within  the  limitations  of  their  resources  in  train- 
ing and  placing  in  employment  increasing  numbers  of  handicapped  people. 

The.  Social  Rehabilitation  Administration  has  assisted  our  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties with  a substantial  amount  of  Federal  funds  to  develop  skills  and  knowledge 
in  training,  placing  and  maintaining  in  employment  the  most  difficult  unemployed 
population.  No  other  agency  in  the  Federal  Government  has  had  the  length  of  ex- 
perience nor  the  history  of  developing  the  critically  needed  resources.  Although 
complete  responsibility  for  the  implementation  of  the  Manpower  Act  is  given  to 
the  Labor  Department,  it  is  vital  that  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  SRA 
be  utilized  in  achieving  the  goals  of  this  legislation.  . 

In  the  experience  of  our  organizational  membership  of  rehabilitation  facilities 
with  the  present  Manpower  Training  Program  of  the  Labor  Department  we  have 
found  that  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  difficulty  encountered  because  of  a lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  participating  Labor  Department  agencies  as  well 
as  new  organizations  created  to  serve  the  unemployed.  These  difficulties  would 
have  been  substantially  lessened  if  there  had  been  strong  participation  in  previ- 
ous legislation  to  assure  that  the  extensive  experience  of  the  SRA  and  our  rehabili- 
tation facilities  Will  be  fully  utilized  in  the  future  through  specific  inclusion  in 
the  Manpower  legislation. 

The  tendency  of  Manpower  Programs  to  deal  with  the  most  employable  groups 
in  tli*1  jiopulation  is  so  traditional  that  unless  some  specific  recognition  is  given 
to  this  fact  in  the  legislation,  the  real  impact  of  this  program  will  be  severely 
handicapped.  It  is  the  basic  purpose  of  this  Bill  to  provide  equality  of  opportunity, 
maximum  employment,  and  financial  independence  to  a population  handicapped 
by  poverty,  poor  education,  discrimination,  and  physical  and  mental  handicapping 
conditions.  It  would  be  tragic  if  this  legislation  would  establish  a condition  under 
which  a substantial  handicapped  population  would  be  subject  to  discrimination 
in  their  initial  efforts  to  achieve  the  established  legislative  goals. 

Tl;°Te  must  be  specific  protection  for  the  handicapped  population  in  order  to 
assure  them  of  the  benefits  of  this  Bill.  TVe  are  fully  cognizant  and  justly  con- 
cerned about  discrimination  based,  upon  race  and  color.  I think  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  be  even  more  critically  concerned  about  discrimination  against  those 
who  not  only  have  been  subject  to  previous  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race  and 
color,  but  aiso  on  the  basis  of  handicap.  This  grouj>  which  has  been  subject  to 
such  severe  discrimination  must  be  assured  of  the  opportunities  which  they  are 
not  assured  of  under  the  current  legislative  acts.  It  may  be  stated  that  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  Bill  to  deal  with  this  population,  and  that  the  program  of  the 
SRA  will  be  responsible  for  dealing  with  this  population.  Our  rehabilitation 
facilities  which  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  this  popula- 
tion are  being  cut  back  severely  because  of  the  limited  funds  and  resources  made 
available  to  the  SRA.  The  special  new  program  for  the  disadvantaged  which  has 
been  in  the  SRA  budget  for  a period  of  three  years  has  never  been  funded-  This  is  a 
clear  indication  of  discrimination  against  the  handicapped  disadvantaged - Re- 
habilitation agencies  which  have  demonstrated  exceptional  successful  efforts  in 
rehabilitating  the  disadvantaged  handicapped  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  con- 
tinuous funding  not  only  limiting  expansion  of  such  services,  but  frequently 
causing  elimination  of  these  services  -due  to  the  limited  funding  available.  Al- 
though legislation  at  the  Federal  level  has  broadened,  the  definition  of  handicap- 
ping conditions  so  that  mo  re  of  the  poverty  population  can  be  served  by  rehabilita- 
tion facilities,  the  funds  made  available  have  made  it  impossible  for  most  States 
to  undertake  to  serve  the  expanded  population. 

These  populations  are  being  eliminated  under  most  of  the  current  Manpower 
training  programs,  since  they  present  severe  problems  with  which  the  agencies 
who  are  established  to  deal  with  generalized  Manpower  Programs  are  not  ex- 
perienced. staffed  or  committeed  to  serve.  Even  most  of  the  poverty  agencies 
eliminate  this  population  from  their  own  major  concerns.  Studies  of  populations 
who  have  failed  in  the  J.O.B.S.  Program  as  well  as  in  MDTA  have  indicated  a high 
proportion  of  the  mentally  retarded,  emotionally  disturbed,  and  other  types  of 
handicapped.  The  experience  of  the  Milwaukee  Rehabilitation  agency,  the  Jewish 
Vocational  Service,  with  a major  industrial  concern,  the  A.  O-  Smith  Corporation 
was  especially  significant  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  population. 
The  Jewish  Vocational  Service  arranged  for  a substantial  number  of  the  J.O.B.S. 
trainees  also  to  be  provided  with  additional  resources  and  services  of  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  1 D OO 
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Bemuse  of  this  additional  resource,  the  rehabilitation  agency  \vas  able  to  pro- 
vidt^the'fun  utilization  of  the  rehabilitation  facilities.  As  d result  of ^ the  exten- 
sion of  services  of  an  experienced  rehabilitation  agency, 

tion  was  recognized  in  the  Milwaukee  community  as  haung  the  outstanding 

Pr Although  the  agency  made  an  efEort  to  get  all  of  them  under  this  progrsim. 
it  was  only  possible  to  get  a limited  number  accept  for  service  because  of  the 
limited  resources  of  the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  practically  no  other  handicapped  hTou-iI 

under  the  J O B.S.  Program  were  served  in  such  a cooperate e effort,  even  thou*, 
com^rehenshre  Planning  and  cooperation  at  the  top  administrative  level  was 

1 d e r^o  assure  that  the  handicapped  popula tion  in  tejpora^ 

receive  the  kind  of  broad  services  included  in  the  legislate,  e 

your  consideration,  we  recommend  the  following  addition  to  Bill  H.R.  * *-• 

Section  • Secretarv  of  Labor  make  arrangements  with  the  Secretary  of 

HeaUh  EdneattonTM-elfare.  whereby  the  latter 

ate  all  research  demonstration,  evaluation  and  service  programs  to  assure 
that  thispoptdation  is  effectively  served  with  all  of  the  resources  and  knovv  1- 
which  have  been  developed  in  the  SRA.  ...  , 

In  order  to  achievethis  goal  of  improved  services  for  the  handicapped  we 
TOnlli , «n<urest  that  specific  emphasis  be  placed  in  the  legislation  of  the  uti  lo- 
tion of  the  rehabilitation  facilities.  We  should  like  to  suggest  ^ces^he 

„m~,m  „f  work  adjustment  traimng  be  included  in  the  lisan0  of  services  to  o 
S to  tteunemployed.  This  typf  of  program  is  a new  tyv*ot gaming  wh^h 
develoned  recently  by  the  rehabilitation  facilities.  It  ;s_ based  on  extens 
research  oiTthe  causes  of  failure  in  holding  a job  after  training.  ^habit? 

on  the  reasons  for  such  failure  place  major  emphasis  on i^wo^rT  Se  work 

skills<are  rSS^part^f^ tti^ufflatious  for  work.  They  are  much  more 
Sy  achieved  tha7 the  psychological  and  social  aspects ; of • ^ork  attt- 

tudeJand  relationships  to  fellow  workers  and  supervision.  Althoush  these  factor^ 

” SfaMUtSaoc'  £'iue»  In  PhilM.lpMa.  St  ^S1.'  "* 

the  legislation  before  your  Committee 
to  i^kide  specific mention  of  work  adjustment  training.  We  also  feel  that  your 
Nation  Kid  be  amended  to  include  the  rehabilitation  agency  as^a  mayor  part 
in’tlie  nlannin-  and  development  of  programs  for  the  unemployed.  ithout  such 
inclusion  ““ySur  legislation.  there  is  serious  danger,  despite  the  emphasis  on 
comprehensiveness  and  complete  coordination  that  the  State  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies and  the  facilities  will  not  be  included.  „ <»etton  7 • 

ttp  t ]ior#>forp  recommend  an  addition  to  bill  H.R.  lODOo.  section  - 

Pro^ram^  to  provide  work  adjustment  training  for  the  unemployed  whose 
maj'or^prbblem  is*n  the  area  of  work  habits,  attitudes  and  relationships  to 
supervision  and  to  co-workers,  as  well  as  behavior  control. 

We  should  also  like  to  recommend  an  addition  to  Sections  4 and  6 of  bill 

1090S : 

^Add™  ‘ 'especially  individuals  who  are  handicapped.”  after  the  .statement, 
“who  are  from  poor  families.” 

SeAdT“and  Divisions  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation”  after  “State  employment 

in  order^to^gain  emphasize  the  critical  importance  of  serving  the  handicapped 
from  poverty  populations  and  utilizing  the  critical  resources  o e lvisions 
Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
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W*  further  recommend  that  Section  12  of  bill  H.B. : 1090S .be > 

To  nrov:df>  an  opportunity  for  incentives  to  sheltered  w orhsnops  to  empicy 
addition^l  handi rapped  individuals  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  tor 

We°r  ■•'omtnT Sat™ ection  (S)  be  added  to  Congressman  Steiger’s  bill : 

(S)  Experimental  and  demonstration  programs  for  evaluation,  training  and 
education  for  persons  Vviio  are  handicapped.  ,of.  „ 

We  should  like  to  support  Title  III  of  Congressman  O Hara  s bill  renting  to 
public  service  employment,  and  recommend  an  amendment  to  this  section 


The  addition  of  the  term  "non-profit  sheltered  workshop  in  ‘.'jderthat 
there  be  clear  indication  of  the  importance  of  providing  such  services  to  the 
handicapped,  and  the  utilization  of  the  rehabilitation  facilities- 

We  also  recommend  the  followng  : . . , which 

That  the  utilization  of  all  public,  private  and  non-profit  agencies  wmcn 
are  capable  of  contributing  to  this  program,  with  pnoritT  given  ^ shillc^i- 
ters  work  adjustment  centers,  and  other  education  and  train uir, 
o^rat^  or  arranged  through  State  and  local  edu  cational  or  rehabilitation 

Ajzai  kl ^thanlf  ?h 3 Subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  on  behalf  of 
th^  International  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities. 


Mr.  Mclcaiiy.  As  Secretary  of  the  organization  I do  represent 
about  600  shelter  workshops  and  rehabilitation  facilities  m the  united. 

& I would  like  to  digress  briefly  at  the  moment  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
Daniels  for  vour  long  time  interest  in  vocational  rehabilitation  and 

the  efforts  von  made  in  the  106.)  and  li)(»  amendments. 

I know  vou  take  much  pride  in  realizing  that  this  hard  work  ox 
yours  has  contributed  to  the  lives  of  a great  number  of  handicapped 
people,  and  I thank  you  for  my  association. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  tor  vour 


generous  compliment.  . . . , ....  . 

" Mr  MrxcAHY-  The  International  Association  of  Rehabilitation 
Facilities,  which  we  call  IARF  and  which  term  I would  like  to  use  if 
I maw  supports  the  principles  expressed  in  all  three  manpower  bills, 
including,  of  course,  the  fine  bill  sponsored  by  Congressman  Steiger 
We  would  suggest,  however,  some  modifications  91  the  thrust  ot 
these  bills  For  example  we  do  believe  that  the  rehabilitation  services 
administration  should  be  involved  in  cooperative  arrangements  both 
in  the  planning  of  legislation  and  programs  and  m the  implementing 

of  same.  , . , - 

As  vou  know  so  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  organization  lias  been  in 

existence  for  a great  number  of  years,  and  really  before  the  advent 
of  the  so-called  poverty  programs  in  recent  years  and  the  sponsor- 
ship bv  many  agencies  of  such  programs. 

Before  this,  the  administration  has  been  engaged  in  almost  an  iden- 
tical program  of  rehabilitating  people  who.  however,  were  then  desig- 
nated as  handicapped  people,  and  in  our  view  they  greatly  resemble 
tlie  disadvantaged  and  hard  core  unemployed  and  so  on  with  whom 
we  are  concerned  at  this  time.  . 

Our  view  as  one  might  expect  is  also  perhaps  to  question  the  wis- 
dom of  having  businessmen  provide  all  of  the  services  and  the  train- 
ing for  these  hard  core  unemployed-  _ . . , . . 

Sheltered  workers  shops  and  rehabilitation  facilities,  which  inci- 
dental^ have  been  in  existence  ^ince  the  turn  of  the  century  have 
worked  up  programs  and  developed  experience  and  skills,  and  created 
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-professional  staffs  which  do  have,  we  think,  talents  and  resources  that 
arc  quite  necessary  in  the  successful  training  of  disadvantaged  people 
so  that  when  placed  on  jobs  they  will  remain  there.  , . - , - 

For  example,  in  our  work,  the  evaluation  of  the  job  potential  o,  an 
individual  is  felt  to  be  perhaps  the  most  important  service  that  he 
may' receive,  even  in  some  cases  more  important  than  the  vocational 

tny?rm6\viEi.s  Mr.  Mulcahv.  where  did  you  get  the  idea  that  busi- 
nessmen would  be  handling  the  manpower  programs? 

Mr  Mulcaht.  I mav  have  picked  it  up  incorrectly  but  in  reacting 
the  bills  I thought.  I saw  an  emphasis  on  the  businessman,  and  not 
IS  gS an  “mpEasis  os  « believe  there  should  be  on  the  workshops 

and  facilities. 

Mi^  I think  you  misread  it.  I don’t  know  of  v,ho 

indicated  to  the  committee  that  those  programs  would  ^handled ex- 
clusively bv  businessmen.  I know  of  the  important  role  the  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  render  to  various  other  agencies  in  t.ie  government,  par- 
ticulaly  in  iob  evaluations,  as  you  uist  mentioned. 

Mr  'Mut  e miy.  Thank  von.  I x.  ill  allay  my  concern  and  pass  on  to 
the  next  point.  I thought  1 heard  the  distinguished  Congressman  from 
\ew  York  this  morning  also  make  a reference  to,  you  know,  the  ques- 
tionable wisdom  of  this  training  being  provided  by  businessmen  who 
are  ^reat  people,  whose  roles  are  most  important  in  America,  but  who 
perhaps  do  not  have  the  expertise  that  professionals  should  have. 

I thought  Mrs.  Chisholm  alluded  to  this  same  emphasis. 

Mr.  Dantbls.  I am  quite  sure  that  in  whatever  bill  reported  out  ade- 
ouate  steps  will  be  taken  to  assure  that  the  expertise  of  peop  e m ^ 
ous  professions  and  the  fields  of  their  operations  will  be  recognized 
Mr.  Mtjixaht.  You  make  me  feel  better  about  it.  And  I will  simply 

Pa!whI^Smt°ii  the  language  of  this,  and  again  we  may  have  mis- 
interpreted it— well,  this  is  not  a point  in  the  language,  but  maybe 

It  is  that  having  to  do  with  discrimination  against  race,  creed  or 
color.  Of  course,  all  of  us  are  against  this,  but  sometimes  m this  work 
there  creeps  into  the  picture,  if  you  would  call  it  so,  a type  of  discrimi- 
nation against  degree  of  disability  or  against  the  people  who  are  in 

SS®  familiar  with  it,  Mr ^ 

quicklv  and  gee  them  placed  in  jobs.  ..  , , 

Therefore,  vou  know,  in  the  numbers  game,  we  get  credit  for  reha- 
bilitation, but  not  doing  very  much  Of  course,  we  are  agsunst  this, 
and  I may  be  belaboring  another  obvious  pomt.  But  we  woxild  be 
happier  if  we  saw  more  emphasis  placed  on  the  handicapped  and  par- 
ticularly the  mentally  restored  and  mentally  retarded.  , T 

Incidentally,  as  far  as  my  own  credentials  are  concerned,  I rep pre- 
sent IARF.  I am  also  a member  of  the  national  board  of  Goodwill 
Industries  of  America  and  I earn  my  living  as  tne  executive  director 
of  a Goodwill  Industries  here  in  Washington,  which  covers  the  Dis- 
trict and  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
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In  mv  work,  I have  had  some  experience  with  the  type  of  programs 
svch  as  those  contemplated.  My  particular  agency  has  had  a program 
fir«t  called  BAT  and  then  called  MDTA.  We  did  have  considerable, 
success  We  were  able  to  place  about  100  people  from  that  program,  or 
about  08  percent  of  all  of  the  hard  core  unemployed  who-  completed 

their  training.  „ . . 

So  we  believe  in  this  type  ox  training.  . , 

At  the  d resent  time,  we  have  a jot  70  contract,  which  we  fee  < 
much  promise  for  us  again  to  place  out  on  ]obs  and  put  mone\  the 
Dockets  of  these  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  people. 

‘ Incidentallv  manv  of  these,  of  course,  as  you  know  so  well,  would 
have  been  on  welfare  or  in  institutions  or  dependent  on  society  m some 
wav,  and  this  is  a matter  of  pride  in  our  work  that  we  are  able  to  le- 
move  them  from  such  dependence  and  make  taxpayers  or  them. 

I thank  vou  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  before  you  this  morning. 
I will  be  happv  to  answer  any  questions  if  there  should  be  some. 

Hr  D wiels.  Mr.  Midcahy,  1 appreciate  your  coming  here  today  to 
o-h-e  your  views.  I think  that  perhaps  you  have  misconceived  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislation.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  myself  as  chairman  or  as 
one  member  of  this  committee  to  exclude  rehabilitation  services  from, 
where  necessary,  being  part,  and  parcel  of  the  manpower  programs. 
I am  well  aware  of  the  fine  work  performed  by  the  rehabilitation 

agencies  in  the  various  States  infl-  ioro 

-Vs  vou  indicated,  1 have  played  an  active  part  m 196o  and  1968  in 
having  legislation  passed  zo  implement  and  support  programs  which 

previously  existed.  „ ..  , 

1 I think  money  is  weli  spent  in  tins  area.  If  my  recollection  serves 
me  correctly,  each  dollar  spent  brings  a return  cf  $3o  to  the  Federal 

Treasur^m  ^ t]iat  whatever  course  the  legislation  takes,  there 

will  be  a proper  place  therein  for  rehabilitation  services. 

I want  to  thank  you  for  your  appearance. 

Mr.  Mtjlcahy.  Thank  you 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  interest  in  rehabilitation. 

Hr  I>  vxdexs.  This  concludes  our  hearing  today . 

The  committee  will  now  recess  until  9 :30  a.m.,  tomorrow  morning, 
when  it  will  meet  in  this  room. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :15  p.m.  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Tabor  re- 
cessed, to  reconvene  at  9 :30  a.m.,  Thursday,  April  23, 1970.) 
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MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1969 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  23,  1970 

House  of  Representatives, 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington , D.C. 


The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :45  a.m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  room  2175, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present : Representatives  Daniels,  Hathaway,  Meeds,  and  Gaydos. 

Staff  members  present:  Marty  L.  LaVor,  minority  legislative  coun- 
sel; Charles  W.  Radcliff'e,  education  counsel  for  the  minority;  and 
Sue  Nelson  and  Cathy  Romano,  research  assistants. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  Today  we  will 
continue  our  hearings  on  comprehensive  manpower  bills.  Our  first 
witness  is  Mr.  E.  B.  Whitten,  executive  director  of  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

STATEMENT  OF  E-  S.  WHITTEN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  NATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  Wiiitten.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman ; we  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you.  Members  of  this  committee  have  been 
most  kind  and  helpful  to  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association  as 
they  have  offered  testimony  in  the  past  on  rehabilitation  matters. 

Particularly  significant,  we  think,  were  the  196S  amendments,  which 
you  yourself  were  author  of,  and  which  have  made  a very  important 
contribution  to  the  development  of  rehabilitation  programs. 

Later  on  this  year,  one  of  the  subcommittees  will  be  considering  re- 
habilitation again,  I think.  We  doirt  know  just  how  it  is  going  to 
be  assigned  at  this  time. 

I am  ouing  to  skip  the  part  of  the  testimony  that  has  to  do  with 
the  identification  of  the  association,  since  I think  who  we  are  is  fairly 
well  known  to  this  committee,  and  go  immediately  to  the  top  of  page  2. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I propose  that  your  statement  be  incorporated  in  the 
record  at  this  time,  and  you  proceed,  Mr.  Wliitten,  to  summarize  the 
contents  of  it.  _ / 

If  there  is  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Wiiitten.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  be  here  and  present  our  testimony  on  this  very  important 
legislation. 
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Statement  of  E.  B.  Whitten. 


Executive  Birector,  National  Rehabilitation 
Association 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association  ^g*f 

nitv  to  offer  testimony  before  this  committee  on  the  manp  . ■ 'j  " fni 

' -onsideration.  Members  of  this  committee  have  been  1 

reimesentatives  of  the  Association,  as  they  have  appe«u»a  ' to  offer  , re^ 
rtSStt—  rehabilitation  St'A 


trinity  . 

under  consideration.  Members  of  tins  comnii 
to  the 

mony  on  vocational  rehabilitation  legisuiuu^ .« L^7;^«ibcommittee  with  the 
legislation,  which  was  sponsored  by  the  chairman  of  tais  - <hall  refer  to 

aide  help  of  other  members  of  the  committee  from  both  part  -• 
certain  aspects  of  this  legislation  in  the  course  of  our  testimony- 

Identification  „ <>•>  nnn  inrli- 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Association  is  an  organization  ^ m 

v’dr-il < and  600  organizations.  Individual  members  are  about  equally  <u 

“SS  3f  JSW  MR* 

Rehabilitation  Association  was  organized  m 192->,  a few  > earsntinu0  ^s  e^Sstence 
of  the  first  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  lias  been  « « ' ' tbat 

since  that  time.  Its  purpose  is  quite  simple : to  do  everytlun»  it  can  to  see 
phvsically  and  mentally  impaired  individuals  are  given nd^old^emu^radve 
need  in  attaining  the  ability  to  live  independently,  secure  an^  !10^‘ 
employment,  and  become  useful  citizens  of  their  states  and  communities. 

Guidelines  for  legislation  . _.• 

In  developing  legislation  having  to  do  with  ,5^5  wnc^nt^limlcl 

tiou  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association  th.it  the  foU  . some  of  them 

underlie  such  legislation.  We  shall  list  them  briefly,  and  then  discuss  some  of  t 

ingreaterdetail  lerfsiation  sllouW  be  to  improve  tl.e  opportiinities  ofnn- 

emplov^l1  m nnderempioy«l  individuals,  particularly  those  whom ^ refer  to  fa 
disadvantaged,  to  prepare  themselves  for  employment  £ be 

jobs.  Anv  program  suggested  and  any  administrative  device 

measured  in  terms  of  the  contribution  it : makes  to  this  end.  efficient  or";iu*za' 

2.  The  state-federal  partnership  is  the  most  acceptable  a rol  f tl*  ^ate 
tional  pattern  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  legislation.  ® £ £>vern- 

shouldbe  to  operate  basic  manpower  and 

nient  should  be  to  conduct  research,  demonstration  and  tnun  » l ] ()f 

provide  technical  and  program  consultation  to  as 

course,  to  the  numerous  functions  of  the  united  States  Bel 

give  the  federal  administrate^® 

velop  and  apply  standards  which  will  aOT,  so  far  «*P"*®*J g£sis- 
developed  at  state  and  local  levels  serve  tne  best  mteresteof^ 
tont  win*  the  standards  referred  to  above,  the  administration  or  tne  pro^ 
should  be  flexible  so  as  to  encourage  the  greatest  possible  initiative  on  the  P 
SfSfaSS adapt  their  programs  to  local  needs.  This  fie* itehty 
to  the  kind  of  state  agency  established  to  administer  c.ie  P c-  > 

Si?  Ssfetw  provide  federal  assistance  tothesmtesfor 
hensive  nL^power  planning.  Such  planning  grants  ^uU^die  flZ  an 
the  state.  It  should  be  required  that  manpower  planning  be  related  to  other  I 

ning  efforts  in  the  field  of  human  services.  «dvisorv  hrw^v  niem- 

The  state  plan  should  provide  for  a statewide  planning,  ^cter- 

bers  of  whfch  should  consist  of  representatives  of  the  state 
in"  programs  related  to  manpower,  labor,  management,  private  employmen 

and  the  public  including  the  consumers  of  services.  i.AT,cire 

5 xhe  services  to  be  provided  under  the  legislation  C0mp.reh(fhould 

and  clearly  spelled  out.  Maximum  utilization  of  services  of  <* ^encies  ‘’public 
be  required,  and  the  authority  to  purchase  services  from  other  agencies,  P* 

of  th.  ioowower  pro^m  should  ho , ««£ 
able  to  the  federal  share  of  e’oseSy  related  programs.  The  law  should  mo 
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States  sUOula  be  a faetor  iu  such  apportionment. 

Perspective 

^aS^a  sss.ss 


*~s  aSftSi  Sw***;  wSi« 

XttJSXSSZS? £ w*»  «»  latest  „,.Mir«c:tiv„..ss 

Si3»s^  - 

"SSS  «2,SdivI^f LSKS/S. W5Sii»i  «k  » o»  j* ,»« «. 

habilitation  ag*Z?’  o«t  exited  to  do.  Inspired  by  what  -success  it  has  had  and 
challenge  bv  ie *,  t=  Rehabilitation  movement  is  engaged  in  ft  program 
ofreseirch  ££ rf’l ^T,fch  to  relationship  to  the  size  of  the  program, 
• niblv  nrT  demonstration  wmen , »“  * „overnment  Iu  other  words,  although 

the  rreh^dii^S^alled  in  hus^chieved  "a*  modicum  of  success  and  has  been 
can  truly  he  sum  to  lje  meeting  the  needs  of  handicapped  uals. 
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a pint  T*ilfk  iii,erai  aenmtiun  i/t  -7 

^^VSSoloScS  component,  a Job  preparation  .id  Job 
and  thev  have  ^ fti^ommnidtv  prepare  itself  to  provide  what  handicapped 

people  heed.  PouSf  an  e^nt  reiationship  between  the  federal  g^ei-nmer.t 

The  fedeSi^  ^s  contributed  In  thT^ates  can  upon  the  federal 

Xh  ^nenf  f^ermnent  trusts  ^ne  suite  n0oSibIv  provide  in  helpng  them 
government  f0r  aR  Qf  the  assistance  it  can  possioij  f ^ iue 

improve  their  programs. 

Admiw*tr«Uve  groupings 


*7\  , o-encv  is  vainer  vuiwuiy  prescribed.  The 

rne  nature  of  such  a^enc  of  tbe  nght  agencies  grouped 

assnl2»r  inf^^1^  to  tjJat.  ^ ,,onf  o-inev'the  remaining  problems  tv  HI  he  solved. 
£rL  r?ilita«n  kind  of  imbrella  ^ position  relative  to  its  relation- 

Ht*iial)i  tiou  finds  itself  in  airataerP^  1 gr9t  place,  vocational  rehabiiita- 

t UP  • ;,iaLBpc''ver  agency  m 7s  j^eCTetCvof Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
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menr.  that  could  be  made.  So  far  as  eve  know,  there  is  no  effort  being  made  fed- 

^r^i^^r^^S^oeationai  education  and  voca- 
tion!^ rehtbilimtion  mav  be  a part  of  the  manpower  agency,  if  the  governor  sees 
fit  to  nhfee  them  in  it.  Then,  the  bill  states,  that  whether  or  not  such  agencies  are 
SlVc^dVn  t^  manpower  agency  in  the  state,  may  determine  whether  or  not  the 

setm,  is  not  new  to  rehabilitation  agencies.  Traditionally  agencies  and  profes- 
5ons  have  tried  to  cut  people  up  into  neat  little  packages,  so  far  as  their  needs  are 
concerned  For  instaneeTwe  talk  about  the  psychological  aspects  of  an  individual  s 
nroblem  and  we  have  psychologists  and  counselors  who  become  experts  in  the 
osvchoTo-deal  Ispectl  We  refer  to  the  physical  aspects  of  an  individual  s prob- 
femf  and  we  haTe  developed  physicians  and  a multitude  of  other  medically 
oriented  workers  to  deal  with  these  problems.  We  refer  to  the  social  aspects  of 
an  individual’s  problems,  and  we  have  developed  social  workers  and  others  to 
deal  with  these  particular  problems.  The  trouble  with  these  kinds  of  arrangements 
ifth^  thev  just  don't  work.  An  individual  cannot  be  neatly  divided  into  com- 
partments which  are  labeled  psychological,  physical,  social,  etc.  We  are  si owly 
beginning  to  recognize  that  man  functions  as  an  individual  and  that  he  must 

bGBased largely th<f way  professionals  have  attempted  to  classify  the  needs 
of  inrifviduals  we  have  developed  certain  kinds  of  agencies.  For  instance,  we  have 
educational  agencies  that  develop  and  operate  what  we  call  educational  programs, 
w”  have  S welfare  agencies  that  deal  with  the  social  and  family  aspects  of 
•in  individual.  We  have  health  agencies  that  deal  with  the  health  problems  of  the 
people  and  more  recently,  we  have  developed  manpower  agencies  to  administer 
™,ower  p“  grams.  The^e  ways  of  classifying  people  and  serves  to  peopledo 
not  icem  to  have  any  magic  about  them  either.  Throughout  the  years,  we  have 
bl^ta  imusd  and  sometimes  irritated  by  the  efforts  to  force  vocational 
rehab iHtati on  into  one  of  these  molds.  At  various  times  to  various  people  voca- 
tional  rehabilitation  has  been  a health  program,  an  educational  program,  a social 
services  program,  a manpower  program.  It  has  been  administered  f^eraUy  by  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  now  by  the  RehabihtatLon^rvic^  Actnmns- 
tration  of  the  new  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  Statewide  it 
administered  by  state  boards  of  vocational  education  state  boards  of  education, 
independent  agencies,  umbrella  agencies  of  various  types,  etc.  ...  . 

Currently  of  54  general  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies.  3o  are  locatea  in 
departments  of  education.  S are  independent  agencies  reporting  directly  to  the 
Pernor,  9 are  to  various  kinds  of  umbrella  agencies,  usually  the  agencies  that 
brin™to~ether  health,  rehabilitation,  welfare,  corrections  etc.,  and  - are  con- 
nertk  with departments  of  labor  and  industry.  The  preponderance ! of educational 
settings  for  the  administration  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
earliest  vocational  rehabilitation  legislation  specified  the  state  board  of  ««• 
tfon»l  education  as  the  administering  agency,  and  from  this  start  many  of  the 
agencies  have  maintained  some  kind  of  relationship  with  the  educational  agency 
of  the  state  In  quite  a number  of  cases,  they  operate  as  virtually  autonomous 
unitTwRhin  the  Department  of  Education  or  under  the  Board  of  Education. 
Agencies  for  the  blind  may  be  administered  separately  from  the  genera  re- 
habilitation agencies.  Fourteen  are  administered  by  Commissions  for  the  Blind. 
Most  of  the  remainder  are  administered  through  state  departments  of  public  wel- 
fare^ In  the  light  of  this  administrative  history  and  the  current  situation,  it  is 
interesting  to  find  that  the  Administration  s manpower  proposal  specifies  that 
rahabiTiStion  mav  be  a part  of  the  manpower  agency  and  the  Secretary  may 
be  able  to  use  the' fact  that  it  is  not  as  a reason  for  not  approving  the  state  plan. 
Actually  the  tr-'nd  in  administration  of  vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  states 
annear/to  be  either  toward  the  development  of  independent  agencies  or  toward 
5S8K?  rehabilitation  in  an  umbralla  agency  which  includes  health,  welfare. 
co“ections  etc  The  United  States  Employment  Service,  which  presumac  ' 
would  be  the  core  for  a state  manpower  agency,  is  not  usually  included  under 

thThStfonal  Rehabilitation  Association  has  no  objection  to  having  rehabilita- 
tion  administered  as  a part  of  a state  manpower  agency  so  long  as  it  has  the 
o^anSal  status  which  permits  it  to  operate  effectively.  The  governor 
already  has  the  authority  to  put  it  in  such  an  agency,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
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the  federal  administrator.  We  do  object,  however,  to  having  inducements  °^er^ 
Sth^le^-slatTon  to  a state  to  put  rehabilitation  in  its 

imnlied  threat  that  if  the  rehabilitation  agency  is  not  put  in  the  manpow  .r 
agencv  the  state  plan  may  not  be  approved.  We  therefore  t lat  v oca- 

tional  rehabilitation  be  eliminated  from  the  wording  in  Section  lv-(aJ  U;  \ . ) 

SS  StoStion  bill,  if  this  bill  is  used  as  a basis  for  a committee  bill,  and 
that  similar  language  not  be  included  in  any  bill  reported. 

Rehabilitation  agencies  and  the  disadvantaged 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  have  had  much  experience  relevant  to 
problems  in  connection  with  helping  handicapped  and  disadvantages!  indmdua  s 
prepare  for,  get  and  maintain  themselves  in  employment  The  vocaUonal  re- 
habilitation  agencies  are.  in  fact,  the  original  anti-^verty  progr^  wlth  work 
obiectives  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  handicapped  individuals  served  . 
agencies  have  no  income  at  the  time  they  make  application  for  services, 
five  per  cent  of  those  served  by  the  state  agencies  have  income  less  than  what  v.e 
refer  to  as  the  poverty  level,  although  the  determination  of  economic  need  is  not 
required  by  the  federal  law  as  a precondition  for  receiving  rehabilitation  s^ic^. 
Adless  to  say,  a great  many  of  the  handicapped  people  served  by  the  Rational 
rehabilitation  agencies  are  the  most  disadvantaged  of  the  disadvantaged.  In 
addition  to  poverty,  substandard  living  conditions,  etc.,  they  have  the  added 
burdens  of  phvsical  or  mental  disability.  _ ^ 

Vocational* rehabilitation  agencies  have  learned  the  hard  way  some  lessons 
which  are  relevant  to  any  manpower  program.  One  thing  they  have  learned  is 
that  the  key  to  the  employment  of  a handicapped  or  disadvantaged  individual  is 
found  in  (a)  the  attitude  of  the  individual  toward  society  and  toward  work : lb) 
in  his  ability  to  adjust  to  a world  of  work:  and  (c)  his  preparation  for  work.  I 
might  add  that  these  are  listed  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  If  an  individual 
has  a wholesome  attitude  toward  work  and  toward  society  and  if  he  is  able  to 
adjust  to  the  world  of  work,  the  chances  are  very  high  that  he  will  succeed  in 
the  w-orld  of  work.  In  rehabilitation,  we  ref^r  to  these  services  designed  to  attain 
these  two  objectives  as  vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjustment  \ ocationa! 
rehabilitation  agencies  are  experienced  in  the  provision  of  these  services.  They  are 
usually  provided  in  cooperation  with  workshops  and  rehabilitation  centers,  whose 
staffs  are  trained  to  provide  this  particular  kind  of  service. 

Recognizing  how  vital  vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjustment  services  may 
be  or  are  to  handicapped  people  and  to  the  disadvantaged  population  in  general, 
this  committee  reported  and  Congress  passed  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  196S.  Section  15  of  which  established  a program  designed  spe- 
cifically to  provide  these  services,  not  only  to  handicapped  individuals,  but  to 
other  disadvantaged  individuals.  The  services  were  to  be  provided  by  the  state 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency  as  a service  to  other  agencies  who  had  responsi- 
bility for  welfare  or  mamower  programs.  As  of  this  date,  there  has  been  no 
funding  of  this  section.  President  Johnson  recommended  a small  appropriation  to 
get  the  program  started,  but  the  present  Administration  deleted  this  from  the 
1970  appropriation  estimates,  and  the  1971  estimates  do  not  include  any  recom- 
mendations for  this  program.  There  has  never  been  any  public  explanation  as  to 
why  this  program  is  not  being  funded.  In  spite  of  this,  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies,  with  the  help  of  the  voluntary  agencies,  have  made  an  important  be- 
ginning in  expanding  their  vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjustment  services 
to  handicapped  individuals,  and  to  a certain  degree  even  to  the  non-handicapped. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  do  not 
want  to  become  the  “manpower  agencies”  of  this  -country,  'Hiey  want  to  be  able 
to  expand  and  improve  their  services  to  the  physically  handicapped,  the  mentally 
retarded,  and  the  mentally  ill.  who  are  found  in  disproportionate  numbers  among 
the  disadvantaged,  as  the  Heine  man  Commission  emphasized.  They  would  like, 
however,  the  opportunity  to  extend  vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjustment 
services  to  a broader  clientele,  as  a contribution  to  the  general  effort  to  make 
disadvantaged  individuals  employable  In  so  doing,  they  would  not  be  taking  over 
anv  agency's  responsibility.  On  a referral  basis,  they  would  serve  these  indi- 
viduals. evaluate  their  potential  for  work,  provide  them  the  evaluation  and  ad- 
justment services  that  appear  to  be  needed,  and  return  them  to  the  agency  that 
referred  them  for  additional  vocational  training  and  placement  services. 

"Whatever  direction  this  manpower  legislation  takes,  it  should  be  related  di- 
reetlv  to  Section  15  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  This  program,  in  fact. 
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tion  agency. 

State-Federal  relationship  . 

Wo  recognize  that  one  of  the  issues  before  the  committee  is  whether  ttem^n- 

slimii 

^ thpm<5Pivos  frustrated  bv  administrative  directives  developed  at  tlie 

fwlraOevei*  They  report  that  they  are  reluctant  to  undertake  contracts  because 
nf  oxnerience  so  inanv  people  have  had  of  having  finances  wuhdrau  n.  Just  at 
f time  when  the  program  seemed  to  be  developing  well.  They  far  prefer  to  work 
witlfa.  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agency,  the  state  welfare  agency  or  othei 
state-administered  programs.  As  we  have  stated  earlier,  the  ' oca  a iu  * 

n^am  is  a "oSd  illustration  that  a state-federal  program  will  v.oik.  T\e 
Sn  see  no^eason  why  a state-federal  partnership  in  a manpower  program  of  the 

lu  \ione  federallv  VTe  believe  that  the  Secretary  should  have  liberal  approp!\.i 
and  demonstration,  to  provide  for  training  of  .nM1K,ver  p,r- 
sonnel  taMtoe development  of  programs  that  must  he  develops!  on  an  mter- 
state  basis  etc.  Individuals  or  organizations  receiving  grants  from  tae  &ecret.l 
would  k.co4ize  however,  that  these  are  demonstration  programs,  and  that  if 
thev  are  successful,  they  would  be  expected  to  inenrporatem  tuc il^c  suite  ma^ 

’ r iirn‘rrim  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experimental  i>eriod.  The  Merjiary  c 
and  would  I am  sure  concentrate  upon  experimental  approaches  to  t.ie  pio- 

of  aCran-eir  nt  should  also  result  in  minimizing  the  vocational  education , nian- 
powe^eoma u- l which  is  apparent  at  the  federal  level  and  m many 

Tn  fill's  connection,  we  might  say  that  we  beheve  that  the  basic 
siioniri  be  between  the  federal  government  and  the  states,  not  between  the  fede*a 
Government  and  local  jurisdictions.  The  funds  should  be  apportioned  to  the  state.. 
CSe  M sponsors,  if  snch  are  desired,  should  be  designated  by  the  state. 
The  regulations  of  the  Secretary  will  be  expected  to  state  tne  conditions  f 3 * 
"puroval  These  certainly  will  include  regulations  to  assure  that,  ijn-l*  «re 
allocated  to  the  various  parts  of  the  state  in  proportion  to  the  need.  The  state  plan 
wil)C certainly  be  required  to  establish  standards  governing  the  selection  of  prime 
«™nws Sthou-h  the  Secretary  will  have  the  final  authority  for  approving  or 
ns which  Contain  these  provisions,  it  is  the  state  to  which 
fuXSbealVotted  and  it  is  the  state  that  should  designate  the  prime  local 
sponsors. 

T'JT'GCYI  fives 

The  Administration  bill  and  the  Steiger  bill  both  have  provisions  ^ incentives 
to  the  states  which  eomolv  with  ‘"standards  of  exemplary  performance  . ‘ 

Administmtion  bill,  and  are  demonstrating 
in  M’TTin<r  out  the  plan  in  a highly  effective  and  efficient  m-.nner.  \»e  «i..ve 
• - :0  “ reservations  about  such  incentives.  After  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
voAt Snal iSmtotion  programs  in  this  country,  one  would  have  a most  difficult 

ouiHtv’  Wliat  is  true  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  will  be  equally 
2d STSn  and  report  writing  rather  than  having  to  do  with  the  effective- 
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lies.-;  of  services  to  individuals.  Why  not  Rive  all  the  states  the  extra  ->%  to  start 
with ! 

General  con  side  rations 

■\fi»  Cli^irm:in  we  lifive  made  no  effm't  to  discuss  the  Uki?!s..itnp  proposa  s 
their  entirety,  confining  ourselves  to  sections  with  respect  to  wliK-n  we  thmK  peo- 
i^e  in  the  rehabilitation  movement  have  developed  some  consistence.  Vt  e 
w int  to  sav  however.  that  there  are  many  desirable  features  m those  le^ a- 
tive  proposals  which  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association  will  heartily 
sunoort^^For  "instance,  the  provisions  of  the  O'Hara  hill  for  occupational 
train! nR  in  industry  and  for  public  service  employment  wcrtiul 

tributions  ♦«  the  real  success  of  manpower  program  efforts.  Tin.  conc  t ,,t  oi  tne 
ad^so^  committees  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  to  the  state  maiipower  aRen- 
eies  found  in  the  Administration  hill  is  sound.  Such 

wnreseutation  bv  vocational  rehabilitation  and  other  manpow  er  .c  .lh  .1  |>ra„r.m. . 
W wonld  mfe  o emphasize,  however,  that  we  believe  that  an  advisory  council 
a Unnrehenstve  manpower  planninR  council,  or  whatever  one  miRlitwantto 
c-ilfk  at  the  state  level,  should  be  advisory  only.  The  authority  to  administer 
nroRiiuas  should  reside  in  the  state  agency  established  to  administer  the ^pn»|.nuii- 
The  ioli  hank  concept  is  found  in  ali  three  bills.  This  is  sound  and  pri  gri.  • 
leSati  n.  The  provision  in  the  Administration  hill  for  consnltat.on  with  the 
W rv  of  Health  Education,  an  1 Welfare  on  manpower  ser^n-e  prognims 
pdthtn  its  traditional  area  of  responsibility  is  sound  and  necessary.  The  efforts  m 
the1  Administration  bill  to  relate  the  manpower  prORram  to  the  welfare  program 
are  also  sound. 

M,r  Whitten.  We  have  tried  to  identify  five  or  six  principles  that 
\ve  think  ouffht  to  identify  manpower  legislation.  We  tmnk  the  pnr- 
pose  of  the  legislation  should  be  to  improve  the  opportunities  of  un- 
employed and/or  underemployed  individuals,  particularly  <. hose  whom 
we  refer  to  as  disadvantaged  to  prepare  themselves  for  employment 

and  to  secure  and  hold  jobs.  . . . . , , 

Anv  program  suggested  and  any  administrative  device  considered 
should  be  measured  in  temis  of  the  contribution  it  makes  to  this 

en,Xiie  State-Federal  partnership  is  the  most  acceptable  and  efficient 
organizational  pattern  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 
The  role  of  the  State  should  be  to  operate  basic  manpower  programs. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  to  conduct  researen. 
demonstration,  and  training  programs  and  provide  technical  and 
program  consultation  to  the  States.  TT  c 

This  is  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  numerous  functions  ox  -he  U.o. 
Department  of  Labor  as  traditionally  performed. 

The  legislation  should  give  the  Federal  administrator  the  authority 
to  develop' and  apply  standards  which  will  assure  so  far  as  possible 
the  programs  developed  at  State  and  local  levels  serve  the  best  inter- 

ests  of  the  clients.  , . - . 

Consistent  with  the  standards  referred  to  above  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  should  be  flexible  so  as  to  encourage  the  greatest 
possible  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  States  and  local  communities  to 
adapt  their  programs  to  local  needs. 

This  flexibility  should  apply  to  the  kind  of  State  agency  establis.iec 
to  administer  the  program,  its  relationship  to  her  agencies,  and  so 
fort  li 

The  legislation  should  provide  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  for 
comprehensive  manpower  planning.  Such  planning  grants  snould  be 
ma  de  directlv  to  the  State.  It  should  be  required  that  manpower  plan- 
ning be  related  to  other  planning  efforts  in  the  field  of  human  services. 
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The  State  plan  should  provide  for  a statewide  planning  advisory 
body,  members  of  which  should  consist  of  representatives  of  the  State 
agencies,  administering  programs  related  to  manpower,  labor,  manage- 
ment, private  employment  interests,  and  the  public,  including  the 
consumers  of  services. 

The  services  to  be  provided  under  the  legislation  should  be  com- 
prehensive and  clearly  spelled  out.  Maximum  utilization  of  ser\  *ces 
of  other  agencies  should  be  required,  and  the  authority  to  purchase 
services  from  other  agencies,  public  and  private,  should  be  specified. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  manpower  programs  should 
be  comparable  to  the  Federal  share  of  closely  related  programs. 

The  law  should  include  guidelines  for  making  apportionments  to 
the  States,  and  the  relationship  of  the  number  of  unemployed  m a 
State  to  the  total  number  of  unemployed  in  the  United  States  should 
be  a major  factor  in  such  apportionment. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I might  state  that  this  has  been  much 
of  the  problem  we  have  had  in  the  States.  We  have  planning  f°r  com- 
prehensive health,  mental  retardation,  and  so  forth,  but  all  too  fre- 
quently these  planning  efforts  have  been  done  in  almost  complete 
isolation  to  other  things. 

If  we’re  going  to  plan  in  manpower  it  certainly  ought  to  be  done 
in  coordination  with  other  planning  efforts  that  are  on  the  way5  and 
in  connection  with  the  findings  that  other  plans  have  already 
developed. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  testimony  is  written  from  the  perspective 
of  an  organization  which  has  long  been  concerned  with  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  handicapped  individuals. 

This  program  is  almost  universally  declared  to  be  a success.  If  is  a 
success  as  related  to  the  effects  it  has  on  the  lives  of  handicapped 
individuals  it  serves,  so  far  as  these  can  be  measured.  It  is  a success 
as  evaluated  subjectively  by  experts  who  have  evaluated  it.  Including 
many  of  the  manpower  experts  who  have  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee, it  is  a success  as  judged  by  those  responsible  for  developing 
cost  effectiveness  indices,  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
has  by  far  the  greatest  and  highest  cost-effectiveness  ratio  of  any  man- 
power or  related  program. 

The  assumption  that  vocational  rehabilitation  has  been  a success  is 
by  no  means  to  be  interpreted  that  anyone  in  the  rehabilitation  move- 
ment is  satisfied  with  it.  Its  success  is  only  in  terms  of  comparability. 

There  is  much  that  remains  to  be  known  about  the  nature  of  a dis- 
ability, its  effect  upon  the  lives  of  the  individuals,  the  effect  of  specified 
services,  in  attaining  of  indi  v idual  goals,  and  so  f qrth. 

Programs  throughout  the  country  are  not  uniformly  effective,  and 
nowhere  are  the  resources  ample  to  do  the  job  that  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies are  expected  to  do. 

Inspired  by  what  success  it  has  had.  and  challenged  by  its  failures, 
the  rehabilitation  movement  is  engaged  in  a program  of  research  and 
demonstration  which  in  relationship  to  the  size  of  the  program  is 
probably  unequalled  in  any  agency  of  the  Government. 

In  otlier  words,  although  the  rehabilitation  movement  has  f chieved 
a modicum  of  success  and  lias  been  publicly  acclaimed  as  being  suc- 
cessful. it  realizes  how  far  it  needs  to  go  before  it  again  can  truly  be 
said  to  be  meeting  the  needs  of  handicapped  individuals. 
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mat  success  rehabilitation  lias  had  stems  from  a number  Vic- 
tors. In  the  first  place  it  is  individual  client  oriented.  It  has  lie'/ * ^ 
with  handicapped  individuals  m the  mass  but  with  handicapped  I*  pie 
as  individuals.  An  agency  may  be  serving  at  one  time  thousands  of 
individuals,  and  no  two  individuals  may  have  identical  plans  f01  their 

relifthSec°ond  place,  rehabilitation  attempts  to  meet  all  of  th^ls 
of  the  individual  handicapped  person,  not  just  apart  of  then  the 
liberal  definition  of  “services;  makes  it  possible  for  tiie  agencj  to|^her 
provide  or  procure  for  its  client  almost  anything  that  was  neeoeci  m 

order  to  help  them  become  employable.  _nonr„  . 

The  program  has  a medical  component,  an  educational  COI”P 
a psychological  component,  a job  preparation  and  a 30b  PlaC  niei* 

C°TBXthe  public  effort  and  the  voluntary  effort  is  intert^j^d  in 
such  a way  that  the  two  mutually  complement  each  other.  P®;  !' 

tation  agencies  have  encouraged  the  development  oi ^private > relWbih. 
tation  programs,  particularly  workshops  rehabilitation  «s. 

and  these  facilities  serve  the  needs  of  the  clients  of  the  vocational  ie_ 

habitation  agencies.  t *T» 

Rehabilitation  agencies  have  never  considered  it  was  tliell_  j 
sibilitv  to  develop  personnel  and  facilities  under  vlieir  own  adminis- 
tration to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  individuals. 

They  have  turned  to  the  community  for  help,  and  they  hai  e helped 
the  community  prepare  itself  to  provide  what  handicapped  People 

'^Fourth,  an  excellent  relationship  between  the  Federal  G°V®[“n^®ut 
and  the  States  has  contributed  in  a very  important  way  to  « e Pro- 
rrram^  success  The  Federal  Government  trusts  the  State,  and  the 
IfaSs  cS^S  upon  die  Federal  Government  for  all  of  the  usance 
it  can  possibly  provide  m helping  them  improve  their  pr°?  ^ms; 

It  mav  be  mher  unique,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  frequently  the  State 
rehabilitation  agencies  are  calling  upon  Congress  for  more  help  for 
themselves  through  the  Federal  Government,  ™*er  than 1 
This  is  really  a verv  unique  cooperative  State-Federal  und  ‘ 

“The’lStfep^S  More  the  committee  p„t  a 

emphasis^  on  organizational  patterns  at  the  S'atelevel  forPl^^g 

manpower  servfces.  For  instance,  a state  manpower  agenc>  1S  c«'ded 

for  in  two  of  the  bills.  . „ T ^ _ 

In  the  administration  bill,  the  nature  of  such  agency  is  rat  er  care 
fullv  prescribed.  The  assumption  seems  to  l^e  that  n one  cai <- - t all 
of  the  right  agencies  grouped  together  into  some  kind  of  um,,rell.i 

agenev  the  remaining  prob..ems  will  be- solved.  relative  * 

Rehabilitation  finds  itself  m a rather  peculiar  position  relative 
its  relationship  to  a manpower  agency  m the  State. 

In  the  first  place  vocational  rehabilitation  is  administered  t ieral]y 

bvdheSecretarv  of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"This  arrangement  is  prohrhly  preferable  to  the  States  to  any  other 
arrangement  that  could  be  made.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  >j:‘10^rt 
being  made  federally  to  move  this  agenev  to  ail v other  department 
In'' the  administration  bill,  it  is  specified  that  vocational  education 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  mav  be  a part  ot  the  manpower  agency. 
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if  the  Governor  sees  fit  to  place  them  in  it.  Then  tlic  hill  states  t..at 
whether  or  not  such  agencies  are  placed  in  the  manpower  ageiicv  in 
the  State  mav  determine  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  of  Labor*  ancT 
the  Secretary  of  Health*  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  approve  the 

State's  plan.  . _ , * , 

In  other  words,  there  seems  to  be  an  implied  threat  of  some  mi 
that  if  you  don't  do  this,  things  might  not  work  out  like  you  would  like 
to  have  them. 

The  education  about  where  to  put  vocational  rehabilitation  in  an  or- 
ganizational setup  is  not  new  to  rehabilitation  agencies.  Traditionally 
agencies  and  professions  have  tried  to  cut  people  up  into  neat  little 
packages,  so  far  as  their  needs  are  concerned.  ^ . 

For  instance,  we  talk  about  the  psychological  aspects  of  an  indi- 
vidual's problems  and  we  have  psychologists  and  counselors  who  be- 
come experts  in  the  psychological  aspects. 

We  refer  to  the  physical  aspects  of  an  individual's  problems  and 
we  have  developed  physicians  and  a multitude  of  other  medically 
or  wilted  workers  to  cleal  with  these  problems. 

Wv  refer  to  the  social  aspects  of  an  individual's  problems  and  we 
have  developed  social  workers  and  others  to  deal  with  these  particular 
problems.  _ . _ 

*”he  trouble  with  these  kinds  of  arvAugcmcnts  is  that  they  just  don  t 

wo.  s.  . . . 

An  individual  cannot  be  neatly  divided  into  compartments  winch 
are  labeled  psychological,  physical,  social,  et  cetera.  We  are  slowly 
beginning  to  recognize  4 ’.at  man  functions  as  an  individual  and  that 
he  mast  be  dealt  with  as  a whole  individual,  and  by  the  way,  the  best 
model  we  have  iu  the  United  States  today  on  how  they  may  be  ac- 
complished is  found  in  the  rehabilitation  facilities  of  the  country  where 
the  physician  and  the  social  worker  and  the  counselor  and  the  voca- 
tional specialist,  all  on  the  one  staff,  coordinate  their  efforts  and  try 
to  direct  them  in  helping  the  individual  meet  all  his  needs,  and  I will 
say  that  I think  far  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  model, 
as  I judge  from  the  testimony  that  is  presented  to  the  committee,  and 
it  would  bear  a great  deal  of  investigation  in  connection  with  what 
the  possibilities  maj7  be  in  a comprehensive  manpower  program-  ^ 

It  has  been  administered  federally  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Y°ca  - 
tional  Education,  the  Office  of  Education,  the  \ ocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration,  and  now  bv  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration of  the  new  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  statewide 
State  boards  f education,  independent  agencies,  umbrella  agencies,  of 
various  types,  and  so  forth. 

Currently  then,  of  54  general  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  35 
are  located  in  departments  of  education,  eight  are  independent  agen- 
cies reporting  directly  to  +he  Governor,  nine  are  in  various  kinds  of 
umbrella  agencies,  usually  the  agencies  that  bring  together  health, 
rehabilitation,  welfare,  corrections,  and  so  forth  and  two  are  connect- 
ed with  departments  of  labor  and  industry. 

The  preponderance  of  educational  settings  for  the  administration 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  steins  from  the  fact  that  earliest  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  legislation  specified  the  State  board  of  vocational 
educate  u as  the  administering  agency,  and  from  this  start  many  of  the 
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agencies  have  maintained  some  kind  of  relationship  with  the  educa- 

unit  within  the  department  of  education  or  under  the  board  of 
education- 


dost  Oi  the  remain  uer  are  admm  ^-^u  inr  we  cwf-*  ”, 

public  welfare.  In  the  light  of  tins  ^mmi^atne  history  anc 
current  situation,  rt  is  interesting  to  £nd  that  the  administra^  ® 

manpower  proposal  specifies  that  rehabilitation  may  be  # part  of  the 

manpower  a-renev  and  the  Secretary  may  be  able  to  use  the  fact  that 
Pian^t  for  imf  ^^ovmjr  the  State  plan.  . . 


it  is 


• the  States  appears  to  & " ther  toward  the  development  of  mde- 

!pndent  amende?  or  toward  mitting  rehabilitation  jfn  an  unibrel  a 
Sncy  wldch  includes  health/ welfare  .and  correct^  and  so  forth. 

1 ~rpilC  U.S.  Empl°ymcnt  Service,  which  presumably  would  be  the 
for  a Stnh>  agency,  is  not  uStially  included  Under  this  umbrella. 

"“h vou  k££&  Clu,C“.  I*  of  the  Stow  m recent  y»« rhove 
enured  in  comprfl‘™Hvc  studies  relative  to  the  °f 

^ government,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  taat  their  conclusions, 
Zf  usually  Ted  ^ obiecti/e  management  groups,  have  been  that 

-dribil it«uion  fits  best  int0  the  kind  of  situation  that  has  been  de- 
scribed, ana  it  is  most  interesting  that  the  employment  service  is  sel- 
rinnl  plticed  in  this  ParJ:\(^lliirsitiuxt'}on;  * % 

The  point  I am  making  \n  this  is  that  there  1 not  any  mag* 
aspect  to  how  the  State  decides  to  group  its  agencies  as  reives  to 

education  or  to  manpower,  0r  anything  else.  . , ' . war  t_ 

There  are  manV-  many  faH-or^  to  enter  into  what  is  the  best  way  to 
oJthis.  TFe  S the  nationS  reliabHitation  association  have  no  objec- 
£n  to  harm"  rehabilitation ^ministered  as  a part  of  a State  man- 
power agency* so  long  as  it  lias  the  organizational  status  which  permits 

^ The  Governor  already  has  the  authority  to  put  it  in  5llch  an 
enhiect  to  the  apPr0Val  of  the  Federal  administrator.  We  do  object, 
however,  to  having  inducements  offered  in  ^ ^at| 

to  put  rehabilitation  m its  manpower  agency  then  ?r  to  the  ^o^r 

threat  that  if  the  rehabilitation  agency  is  not  put  m the  manpower 
a frency  the  State  P]an  may  not  be  approved  , 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  vocational  rehabilitation  -? 

Jed  from  'Z  wording  Z section  102(a)  ,1)  f ) « pago.pf  bff 

administration  bilk  lf  this  bill  is  }ise.d  as  a_ba5is  for  a comm^  bill, 
and  that  similar  language  not  be  included  in  any  bill  reported  y ne 

C°The  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  have  had  much  espenence 

rpievant  to  problems  m connection  with  helpin=>  handicapped  ana  ais- 

!JdvantagedP individuals  prepare  for,  get,  and  maintain  themselves  m 
em$e^Jtional  rehabilitation  agencies  are,  in  fact,  the  origin^  anti- 

poverty  programs  with  work  objectives.  Seventy  percent  of  the  handi 
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nipped  individuals  sewed  by  these  agencies  have  no  income  at  the 
time  they  make  application  for  services. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  those  served  by  the  State  agencies  have  in- 
come less  than  what  we  refer  to  as  the  poverty  level,  although  the 
determination  of  economic  need  is  not  required  by  the  federal  law  as 
a precondition  for  receiving  rehabilitation  services. 

Needless  to  say,  a great  many  of  the  handicapped  people  served  by 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  are  the  most  disadvantaged.  In 
addition  to  poverty,  substandard  living  conditions  and  so  forth,  they 
have  the  added  burdens  of  physical  or  mental  disability. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  have  learned  use  bard  way  some 
lessons  which  are  relevant  to  any  manpower  program.  One  thing  they 
have  learned  is  that  the  key  to ‘the  employment  of  a handicapped  or 
disadvantaged  individual  is  found  in : 

(a)  The  attitude  of  the  individual  toward  society  and  toward  work. 

(h)  In  his  ability  to  adjust  to  a world  of  work; 

(o)  and  his  preparation  for  work. 

1 might  add  that  these  are  listed  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  If 
an  individual  has  a wholesome  attitude  toward  work  and  toward 
society  and  if  lie  is  able  to  adjust  to  the  world  of  work  and  if  there  is  a 
job  available,  the  chances  are  very  high  that  he  will  succeed  in  the 
world  of  work. 

In  rehabilitation  we  refer  to  these  services  designed  to  attain  these 
two  objectives  as  vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjustment.  Inci- 
dentally, in  the  manpower  contention  taking  the  same  concepts,  in  the 
WIN  program,  they  are  calling  them  by  other  names,  but  they  mean 
precisely  the  same. 

Why  the  same  words  were  not  used  is  a little  confusing  to  me,  since 
it  lias  caused  some  vocabulary  problems  and  lack  of  communication. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  are  experienced  in  the  provision 
of  these  services.  They  are  usually  provided  in  cooperation  with  work- 
shops and  rehabilitation  centers,  whose  staffs  are  trained  to  provide 
this  particular  kind  of  service. 

Incidentally,  the  closest  thing  we  are  talking  about  is  found  in  the 
concept  of  the  CEP  program  even  though  they  are  infants  and  by  the 
way,  are  frequently  using  the  rehabilitation  agencies  and  facilities  to 
help  them  get  these  services. 

Another  thing  I would  like  to  mention  is  that  in  the  Opportunity 
Industrialization  Centers,  these  agencies,  too,  have  more  nearly  what 
we  can  consider  to  be  the  correct  concept  of  what,  is  required  in  order 
to  even  get  a man  ready  to  work  than  most  any  other— well,  I would 
say  than  any  other  voluntarily  operated  programs  in  the  country, 
and  we  admire  a great  deal  what  these  groups  are  doing. 

They  could  probably  have  profited  by  professional  leadership,  but 
it  was  not  there,  and  they  have  been  doing,  we  think,  a remarkable  job 
and  a better  job  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Meeds  (presiding).  Professional  leadership  may  have  led  to 
confusion. 

Mr.  Whitten.  It  may  have  at  one  time.  While  I believe  that  any 
group  ought  to  use  what  other  people  have  known  and  learned  about 
anything,  sometimes  there  is  a difficulty  of  communication  between  the 
professionals  and  some  of  these  people,  and  they  have  a very  impor- 
tant role  to  play. 
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Recognizing  how  vital  vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjustment 
services  may  be  or  are  to  be  to  handicapped  people  and  to  the  disadvan- 
taged population  in  general,  this  committee  reported  and  Congress 
passed  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1008,  section 
In  of  which  established  a program  designed  specifically  to  provide 
these  services,  not  only  to  handicapped  individuals  ’ 4 to  other  dis- 

advantaged individuals. 

The  services  were  to  be  provided  by  the  State  v<,  amal  rehabili- 
tation agency  as  a service  to  other  agencies  who  had  responsibility  lor 
welfare  and/or  manpower  programs. 

As  of  this  date,  there  has  been  no  Funding  of  tnis  section.  President 
Johnson  recommended  a small  appropriation  to  get  the  prog  non 
started,  but  the  present  administration  deleted  this  from  the  1070 
appropriation  bill  and  the  1071  estimates  do  not  include  any  recom- 
mendations for  this  program. 

There  has  never  been  any  public,  explanation  as  to  why  this  pro- 
gram is  not  being  funded,  although  the  rumors  are  that,  you  know,  the 
ferment  to  get  a new  manpower  bill  may  have  something  to  do  with  a 
delay. 

I could  not  be  absolutely  sure  this  is  t rue.  . 

In  spite  of  this,  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  with  the  help  oi 
the  voluntarv  agencies  have  made  an  important  beginning  in  expand- 
ing their  vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjustment  services  to  handi- 
capped individuals,  and  to  a certain  degree  even  to  the  nonhandi- 

capped.  . , 

lly  the  way  the  present  budget  does  have  in  a special  project  pro- 
gram $3  million  to  experiment  in  the  rehabilitation  agencies  with 
some  of  these  vocational  rehabilitation  and  evaluation  and  work 
ad  j ust  me  at  programs. 

Incidentally  Mr.  Meeds,  in  your  State  I think  this  problem  prob- 
ably lias  no  meaning  than  most  anywhere  else,  because  your  State 
was  a State  that  stepped  into  this  program  with  its  own  Hinds  long 
before  anybody  was  talking  about  providing  Federal  assistance  and 
I was  told  just  this  week  that  your  State  is  seriously  embarrassed  now 
because  it  had  prepared  for  the  use  of  this  section  15  in  its  own  pro- 
gram, only  to  find  no  funding  coming  through  Congress  for  this 
present  purpose. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
do  not  want  to  become  the  manpower  agencies  of  this  country.  They 
want  to  be  able  to  expand  and  to  improve  their  services  to  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  the  mentally  retarded,  and  the  mentally  ill,  who 
are  found  in  disproportionate  numbers  among  the  disadvantaged,  as 
the  TTeincman  Commission  explained. 

I believe  they  said  they  found  3 times  as  many  handicapped  people 
proportionately  in  the  poor  population  of  the  country  than  they  found 
in  the  overall  population  and  people  tell  me  in  the  rehabilitation 
centers  that  a very  high  proportion  of  the  people  coming  in  as 
disadvantaged  people  do  have  identifiable  physical  and  emotional 
problems  that  could  constitute  eligibility  for  rehabilitation,  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned. 

They  would  like,  however,  the  opportunity  to  extend  vocational 
evaluation  and  work  adjustment  services  to  a broader  clientele,  as  a 
contribution  to  the  general  effort  to  make  disadvantaged  individuals 
employable. 
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This  i? 
use.  itj  too 


worrisome  term  to  me,  but  everybody  is  nsintr  it,  and  1 
at  their  problems  are  similar  to  the  kinds  of  problems  that 


handicapped  people  have  lmch  or  the  services  needed  to  make  them 
employable  are  the  kinds  of  services  of  the  kind  the  handicapped  have. 

In  so  doing  they  would  not  be  taking  over  any  agency  s respon- 
sibility. On  a referral  basis  they  would  serve  these  individuals,  evaluate 
their  potential  basis  for  work,  provide  them  the  evaluation  and 
adjustment  services  that  appear  to  be  needed,  and  return  them  to  the. 
agency  that  referred  them  for  additional  vocational  training  and 
placement  services. 

Whatever  direction  this  manpower  legislation  takes,  it  should  be 
related  directly  to  section  13  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
Tli is  program  in  fact  might-  very  well  be  designated  as  the  program 
of  choice  to  provide  vocational  duation  and  work  adjustment 
services  to  the  disadvantaged. 

Tn  some  States  where  intensive  efforts  are  being  made  to  cooniinate. 
manpower  services  for  the  disadvantaged  this  responsibility  is  being 
assigned  to  the  vocational  rehabilitat  ion  agency. 

And  I think  the  plan  is  in  your  own  State  that  this  would  bo  done, 
if  it  can  be  financed  in  a proper  way. 

We  recognize  that  one  of  the  issues  before  the  committee  is  whether 
the  manpower  program  described  in  this  bill  would  be  administered 
exclusively  by  the  Secretary  of  Tabor  or  be  administered  as  a State- 
Federal  partnership.  i ^ 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Association  prefers  n State-Federal 
program  as  envisaged  in  the  administration  and  Steiger  bills. 

Onr  reasons  for  this  arc  not  philosophical;  rehabilitation  people, 
public  and  voluntary,  tell  ns  they  believe  they  can  work  more  effec- 
tively with  a State  counterpart  than  they  have  been  able  to  work  with 
programs  which  are  administered  directly  from  a Federal  department. 

These  people  find  themselves  frustrated  by  administi  ative  directives 
developed  at  the  Federal  level.  They  report  that  thev  are  reluctant  to 
undertake  contracts  because  of  the  experience  s;>  many  people  have 
had  of  having  finances  withdrawn,  just  at  a time  when  the  program 
seemed  to  be  developing  well. 

They  far  prefer  to  work  with  a State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency,  the  State  welfare  agency,  or  other  State  administered  pro- 
gram. As  we  have  stated  earlier,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
is  a good  illustration  that  n State-Federal  program  will  work. 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  a State-Federal  partnership  in  a man- 
power program  of  the  kind  proposed  in  this  legisaltion  could  not  work 
equally  well. 

I think  I can  simply  sympathize  with  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
trying  to  administer  a program  like  they  have  tried  to  administer 
through  the  Manpower  Development  Training  Act  where  they  have 
coiitract-s  with  literally  thousands,  or  tens  of  thousands  of  public 
agencies  over  the  country. 

The  rehabilitation  agencies  have  had  a difficult  time  with  relating  in 
what  you  would  call  a comprehensive  and  effective  way  with  this  kind 
of  arrangement,  and  they  simply  feel  if  there  were  a State-Federal 
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counterpart  to  the  State-Federal  rehabilitation  program  and  the  State- 
Federal  welfare  program,  that  they  would  work  moie  eitec.nely  to- 

ward  the  aims  they  think  Congress  had  in  mind. 

It  does  not  get  into  the  question  of  whether  the  h edera.  Gov  ei  nmuit 
should  be  supreme,  or  the  State  governments  should.  It  is  a pi  «gniat^ 
question  on  how  one  should  work  together,  and  we  are  going  o n'r 
depend  on  these  agencies,  working  together  if  we  accomplish  anything 

1U  AtGlie  same  time  we  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  some  things 
that  must  be  done  federally.  We  believe  that  the  Secretary  should  have 
liberal  applications  for  research  and  demonstration  to  piowdc  101 
training  of  manpower  personnel  for  the  development  ol  piogi  am.  ta. 
must  be  developed  on  an  interstate  basis,  and  so  loitli. 

We  had  problems  when  we  had  to  work  in  Mississippi.  Memphis  was 
the  biggest  town,  wc  used  to  say,  in  Mississippi.  I here  are  some  things 
that  have  to  lie  done  with  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  lennessee  work- 
ing together,  and  you  can’t  get  three  States  to  cooperate  right,  wit h 
dill'erent  regulations,  and  for  the  Secretary  to  be  able  to  step  mto  situ- 
ations like  this  and  oiler  leadership  m interstate  compacts  could  be 

^In Nummary  of  this  part  we  might,  say  that  we  believe  it-  will  be 
better  for  the  States  to  run  the  established  vocational  training  and 
placement  programs,  while  the  Secretary  runs  the  experimental  and 
interstate  programs. 
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This  kind  of  arrangement  should  also  result  ill  minimizing  the 
tional  education  manpower  conflict  which  is  apparent  at  the  edeia 
level  and  in  many  of  the  States. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that.  . , . , 

In  this  connection  we  might  say  that  wc  believe  that  the  basm  lehi- 
t.ionships  should  be  between  the  Federa  Government  and  the  States 
not  between  tire  Federal  Government  and  local  jurisdictions.  1 he  funds 

should  be  apportioned  to  the  States.  . , , ■> 

The  prime  local  sponsors,  if  such  are  desired,  should  be  designated 

bG\ncl  by  the  way,  this  local  prime  sponsor  idea  is  a very,  very  tricky 
and  difficult  concept,  and  while  1 think  I understand  it,  and  do  not 
oimose  it,  I feel  there  will  be  and  are  many,  many  problems  m con- 
nection with  the  use  of  this  particular  device,  and  I would  assume 
that  the  committee  is  seeking  as  much  information  as  it  can  about  how 
the  local  prime  sponsor  concept  would  work  out,  because  it  is  a tricky 
kind  of  thing— with  possibilities,  with  great  possibilities,  it  we  aie 

ready  to  work  on  it,  , 4 , . ,i.0 

T be  regulations  of  I he  Secretary  will  be  expected  .o  state the 
conditions  of  plan  approval.  These  certainly  will  include  relations 
to  assure  that  funds  are  allocated  to  the  various  parts  of  the  State 

be  to  estnblisli 

governing  the  selection  of  prime  sponsors.  Although  the  Secretary 
will  have  the  final  authority  for  approving  or  disapproving  State 
plans  which  contain  these  provisions,  it  is  the  State  to  vv  mch  funds 
shall  be  allotted  and  it  is  the  Stave  that  should  designate  the  prune 
local  sponsors. 


Incidentally;  I probably  should  confess  to  wlmt.  some  people  might 
call  prejudice  in  this  area  because  we  have  such  a line  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  in  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, resulting  from  intelligent  and  dedicated  administration  at. 
both  ends,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  why,  under  the  proper 
auspices,  there  cannot  be  a like  kind  of  effective  State-Federal  rela- 
tionship in  the  manpower  Held,  and  we  think  it  is  definitely  worth 
trying  and  I think  the  legislation  that  you  have  here  has  many  of  the 
elements  in  it  which  will  contribute  toward  that  end. 

The  administration  bill  and  the  Steiger  bill  both  have  provisions  for 
incentives  to  the  States  which  accompany  compliance  with  standards 
of  exemplary  performance  as  stated  in  the  administration  bill  and 
are  demonstrating  resources  and  imagination  in  carrying  out  the  plan 
in  a highly  effective  and  efficient  manner. 

Wo  have  serious  reservations  about  such  incentives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  1 know,  I am  the  first  witness  who  has 
thrown  doubt  on  this  in  getting  a good  manpower  program. 

After  many  years  of  experience  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  in  this  country,  one  would  have  a most  difficult  time  in  de- 
veloping objective  standards  for  exemplary  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  th  e vocational  rehabilitation  agency. 

Would  the  standards  relate  to  the  number  of  people  rehabilitated, 
the  number  in  service,  the  number  referred  to  other  agencies,  t lie 
quality  of  service  ? 

If  the  latter,  how  could  one  measure  quality  ? What  is  true  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  will  be  equally  true  of  manpower 
agencies. 

I fear  that  an  incentive  program  as  envisaged  in  this  legislation 
would  result  in  competition  with  respect  to  neat  organizational  charts 
and  skillful  plan  ami  report  writing  rather  than  having  to  do  with 
the  effectiveness  of  services  to  the  individuals.  Why  not  give  all  the 
States  the  extra  5 percent  to  start  with  ? 

Instead  of  this  kind  of  thing?  We  just  simply  don't  think  it  will 
work.  We  don't  think  we  are  smart  enough,  in  other  words,  to  de- 
velop standards  that  would  have  any  great  meaning  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  no  effort  to  discuss  the  legislative 
proposals  in  this  committee,  but  have  confined  ourselves  to  sections 
within  them,  in  which  we  think  people  in  the  rehabilitation  movement 
have  developed  some  competence. 

We  do  want  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  many  desirable  features 
in  these  legislative  proposals,  which  the  National  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation will  heartily  support. 

For  instance,  the  provisions  of  the  O Tiara  bill  for  occupational 
training  in  industry  and  for  public  service  employment  would  make 
valuable  contributions  to  the  real  success  of  manpower  programs 
efforts. 

And  I am  among  those  who  say  if  there  is  not  a job  at  the  end  of 
the  training,  there  is  something  lost  somewhere. 

The  concept  of  the  advisory  committees  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  to  the  State  manpower  agencies  found  in  the  administration  bill 
is  bound. 

Such  committees  should  have  representation  by  vocational  rehabili- 
tation and  other  manpower  related  programs.  We  would  like  to  empha- 
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size  however  that  we  believe,  that  an  advisory  council-a • ^mpr^n- 
sive  planning  connv.il— or  whatever  one  might  call  it.  at  Inc  htatc, 
level,  should  be  advisory  only  and  there  are  some  that  we  lane  a 
feel  i ng  ought  to  be  al most  admini strati ve  by  nature. 

The  authority  to  administer  programs  should  reside  m the  Nate 

a ire  1 icy  established  to  administer  the  program.  , , 

The  job  bank  concept  is  found  in  all  three  bills.  This  is  sound  and 
progressive  legislation.  The  provision  in  the  administration  bill  im 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  \\eltaie 
on  manpower  service  programs  within  its  traditional  area  ot  respon- 
sibility is  sound  and  necessary.  The  efforts  in  the  administration  bill 
to  relate  the  manpower  program  to  the  welfare  program  are  also 

S°Mrl  Chairman,  I am  going  to  bring  my  statement  to  a conclusion. 
tVe  think  there  is  much  good  in  this  legislation,  and  we  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  draft  its  own  bill  in  which  it  can  incorporate  many  concepts 
that.  have,  been  advanced,  but  not  necessarily  found  in  this  legislation 
including  some  I have  stated  this  mowing. 

Thank  yon,  very  much.  . , , , 

Mr  Meeds.  Thank  vou  for  your  testimony.  I have  not  been  piesuit 
for  ail  of  the.  hearings  on  this  legislation,  but  yours  is  excellent  testi- 
mony, and  shows  a good  comprehensive  view  of  all  these  pieces  ox 

T must,  however,  at  the  outset  confess  to  some  confusion.  As  1 un  et- 
stand  the  three  concepts  contained  in  the  O'Hara  bill,  the  Steigci  >il 
and  the  Ayres  bill,  the  latter  being 'the  administration  proposa  l,  they 

are  somewhat  as  follows:  . ......  •>  ;1;.  , 

First  of  all,  under  the  O’Hara  bill,  ultimate  anrl  initial  responsibility 
for  promulgating  manpower  programs  would  reside  in  the  Secrctiuy 
of  Labor,  and  he  would  have  the  authority  to  contract  directly  with 
Stares,  municipalities,  and  school  districts  or  any  other  agency  within 
a given  area  or  State  to  develop  the  manpower  program  m that  area. 

The  second  concept  is  contained  in  the  Steiger  bill  which  would  m 
effect  make  a block  grant,  to  States  for  the  development  of  the  man- 
power proposals  and  programs  within  the  given  State. 

The  third  program  is  rather  an  amalgam  of  the  two— that  is  the 
A vres  bill— in  which  the  Secretary  would  contract  both  with  local  and 
State  agencies,  bin.  the  State  agencies  would  be  the  prime  sponsor 

within  a given  State.  , ......  „ 

Now,  as  T understand  your  testimony  and  particularly  bringing  your 
attention  to  page  9,  it  'is  your  feeling  that  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  within  the  State  should  not  be  placed  under  the  State  um- 
brella agency  which  would  occur,  probably  both  under  the  Ayres  and 
tho  Steiger  bills,  and  at  the  same  time  on  page  12,  you  are  advocating 
in  effect  T would  say  probably  the  Steiger  bill. 

Am  T correct  or  incorrect  here?  . , , 

Mr  Whitten.  Probably  I shoul1  make  it  a little  clearer,  our  concept 
about  this  With  respect 'to  the  legation  of  the  rehabilitation  agency 
in  the  State,  our  desire  is  that,  the  legislation  not  offer  inducements  to 
the  States  to  put  rehabilitation  in  the  State  manpower  agency,  or  otter 

any  threats  to  the  State  if  he  does  not.  . 

We  want  this  to  come  in  a natural  way  with  respect  to  what,  the 
State  in  its  judgment,  as  a result  of  its  own  conclusions,  decides  should 
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he  done.  Tills  would  be  rather  upsetting  now  tor  us  to  see,  where 
you  find  studies  have  been  made  recently  and  have  resulted  in  rehabil- 
itation beinjx  put  in  a complex  of  corrections,  welfare,  health  and  so 
forth,  the  State  feels  that,  it  is  the  will  of  Confess  that  this  should  all 
be  changed  and  some  other  arrangement  should  be  made. 

So  it  is  not  that  wo  are  opposed  to  the  agency  being  in  this  man- 
power group,  if  it  is  done  deliberately  by  the  State  as  a matter  of 
State  policy. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  sponsorshi  p 

Mr.  Meeds.  If  I could  just  interrupt  you  there,  that  is  whore  my 
confusion  conies  in.  I have  difficulty  envisioning  a State  program  which 
functions  well  under  an  umbrella  manpower  agency  within  a State 
in  which  vocational  rehabilitation  would  not  be  a part,  and  would 
not.  be  a very  important  component,  of  that  manpower  agency  and 
within  the  State. 

This  is  the  purpose.  If  there  is  any  one  purpose  that  runs  through 
all  three  of  these  concepts,  it  is  to  draw  together  the  divergent  func- 
tions, or  the  divergent  groups  which  arc  all  functioning  in  the  man- 
power field,  and  if  we  at  the  outset  are  to  exclude  what  I consider  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  components  of  that,  you  kind  of  leave 
me  cold  right  there.  This  is  a personal  opinion,  but  I have  difficulty 
with  that  concept. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  see,  the  way  the  legislation  is  written,  it  does 
not  mention  any  other  State  agency.  Out  of  the  blue,  them  comes  a 
line  saying  the  vocational  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
may  i e'a  part  of  the  State  agency,  the  manpower  agency. 

It  does  not  say  they  have  to  be,  but  that  they  may  he.  No  other 
agencies  are  mentioned.  Then  as  we  see  then  in  the  next  line,  it  says, 
that,  if  these  agencies  are  not  put  in  it,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  may  use  this  as  a reason  for  not  approving 
the  State  plan.  We  would  like  the  State  to  have  complete  option,  and 
it  may  very  well  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  have  indicated,  that  tins 
is  where  the  State  will  decide  where  the  rehabilitation  agency  should 
be. 

We  won’t  complain  about  that.  We  don’t  want  the  pressure  on  them 
to  do  this  in  light  of  the  administrative  developments  we  have  had 
in  the  States  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Meeds.  As  you  have  indicated,  in  my  own  State  there  have  been 
general  plans  to  do  much  of  the  manpower  training  within  the  State, 
if  they  had  had  the  money  for  administration  and  the  authority — 
well,  there  is  some  authority,  but  you  said  it  had  not  been  funded. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  this  is  the  proper  agency,  but  I 
could  envision  in  my  own  State,  for  instance,  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agency  becoming  almost  the  nucleus  for  a whole  State  manpower 
training  program. 

Mr.  Whitten.  This  may  be. 

Mr.  Meeds.  You  may  call  it  something  else,  but  the  expertise  for 
that  kind  of  a program  resides  in  our  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
apparatus. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Yes,  it  does  have  expertise  along  these  lines.  The  only 
tiling  we  are  asking  for  is  that  these  agencies  not  he  singled  out  by 
name  in  the  legislation.  We  are  not  opposing  the  States  doing  this 
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thing,  but  we  would  not  like  to  have  the  State  feel  it  is  being  pressured 

mWith  respect  to  the  other  point  that  you  raised  in  this  connection, 

I suppose  that  if  we  had  to  choose  personally  between  the  three  ap- 
proaches that  you  have  mentioned  there,  that  we  would  choose  the 

S wltho^italS^f  explanation,  it  is  a little  difficult  to  know  how  this 
“pass  through”  as  it  is  called  in  the  administration  bill,  would  work. 

1 Apparently  the  State  gets  the  allotment  but  somehow  or  other 
there  is  some  compulsion  with  respect  to  grants  to  subdivisions^ 

The  Secretary  has  some  authority  to  do  some  things  that  1 juclge 

are  not  spelled  out  too  clearly  in  the  law.  ■ ... 

You  are  the  first  person  I have  heard  say  that  the  secretary  might 
contract  directly  with  a local  administration.  I knew  that  lie  had  to 
approve  the  prime  sponsors  and  so  forth,  but  I was  not  clear  on  that 

P°So  I would  say,  again,  that  I think  the  Steiger  approach,  which, 
bv  the  way,  has  many  safeguards  to  assure  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
could  maintain  standards  in  the  State— this  would  he  our  preference, 
if  we  took  one  just  exactly  like  it  is  written  now. 

Mr  Meeds.  Then  you  combine,  this,  of  course,  if  I understand  youi 
testimony,  with  the  idea  that  interstate  problems  be  worked  out  by  the 
Secretary,  that  the  job  bank  concept  be  worked  out  by  the  Secretary, 
and  that  research  and  demonstration  also  be  conducted  by  him. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is  right.  , , . 

This  is  a pattern,  Mr.  Chairman,  really,  that  wc  have  developed  in 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  already.  The  Secretary  ol 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  runs  the  training  programs,  the  re- 
search programs,  and  this  is  the  way  many  of  the  States  think  it  ought 

t0  They’re  eligible  for  grants,  of  course,  the  State  agencies  are,  if  they 

seek  them,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  appro  vable.  , 

But  the  States  operate  the  programs  and  we  feel  this  is  the  nest  way 

t0 Mi-1  Meeds.  I don’t  necessarily  think  that  the  Steiger  proposal  pre- 
sents, even  if  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  and  other  agencies, 
employment  security  and  so  forth,  were  required  to  be  under  this  um- 
brella," I don’t  think  this  presents  a real  threat  to  the  training  aspects 

of  those  groups.  , „ , , „ 

In  fact  it  would  seem  to  me  that  as  members  of  tne  umbrella  agen- 
cies that  they  can  very  well  protect  their  jurisdictional  lines,  particu- 
larly in  administration  and  other  tilings,  but  they  ought  to  be  subject 

to  overall  manpower  planning.  , „„  , 

Mr  Whitten.  Certainly  they  ought  to  be  related  to  it.  lhey  are  de- 
veloping in  HEW  now  a social  service  bill  to  be  a companion  piece 
of  legislation  to  the  family  assistance  bill,  the  EAP.  .......  , 

The  same  problem  comes  up.  People  working  on  this  bill  think 
that  the  rehabilitation  agency  ought  to  be  part  of  the  family  services 
concept  and  they  would  feel  just  as  firmly  that  rehabilitation  ought 
to  be  part  of  a social  service  system  as  people  in  manpower  would  ice 

it  ought  to  be  a part  of  a manpower  system.  _ 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  no  magic  about  any  ot 
these  systems,  and  the  agency  that  does  the  good  is  the  one  that  can 
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recognize  the  nature  of  the  problem  of  the  individual  and  work  with 
him,  and  the  rehabilitation  agency  has  long  had  the  authority  to  dc 
this. 

We  don't  feel  threatened.  Rehabilitation  doesn't  feel  threatened 
by  any  of  this.  Rehabilitation  people  may  have  their  personal  con- 
victions as  to  whether  they  would  rather  be  in  a manpower  setup  or 
a social  service  setup,  or  some  other  kind  of  setup,  but  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  threat. 

Rut  we  feel  we  will  serve  our  mission  better  if  the  state  in  its  own 
election  after  its  own  studies,  determines  where  these  programs  nt 
in  best.  . 

Mr.  Meeds.  Vocational  rehabilitation  should  not  be  part  of  the 
umbrella  agency — if  we  did  that,  have  we  achieved  our  primary  pur- 
pose in  trying  to  combine  at  least  the  manpower  training  aspects  of  all 
these  divergent  roles'? 

Mr.  Whitten.  I am  not  sure  1 got  the  impact  of  your  question,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Let's  assume  that  the  Steiger  bill  passed,  and  that,  the 
State  of  Washington  designates  a manpower  training  agency  yv'thin 
the  State  which  lias  as  opponents  of  its  authority  and  jurisdiction  all 
of  the  various  manpower  programs  of  the  State,  except  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

Have  we  then  accomplished  our  purpose  in  attempting  to  consoli- 
date? As  I said  earlier,  that  is  the  one  thing  that  runs  through  all  of 
these  bills. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I don't  know  whether  you  would  have  accomplished 
your  purpose  or  not.  What  we  say  is  that  these  two  agencies  are  men- 
tioned by  name,  you  see,  in  the  legislation.  No  other  agencies,  no  other 
programs  are  mentioned  by  name,  and  we  feel  that  this  would  be  inter- 
preted as  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

Evidently,  from  your  statement,  it  would  be  pressure.  In  other 
words,  that  would  be  your  intention,  to  see  that  they  do  put  rehabilita- 
tion into  the  manpower  area  and 

Mr.  Meeds.  And  -employment  security,  and  MDTA  programs  with- 
in the  State,  and  a number  of  other  things. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meeds.  In  other  words,  to  group  together  and  get  under  one 
umbrella  all  the  manpower  programs  going  on  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Whitten.  In  the  State  of  Iowa  t!v  last  year  they  had  a struggle 
over  the  location  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  t-lie  educators  con- 
vinced the  legislature  that  rehabilitation  is  an  educational  program. 

That  is  where  it  has  been  located  all  through  these  years,  and  it  could 
function  better  in  an  educational  setting. 

They  were  trying  one  of  the  umbrella  agencies  that  was  going  to 
have  welfare,  health,  corrections,  and  so  forth,  in  it.  It  is  interesting. 

These  things  come  up  time  and  time  again,  time  after  time,  and 
the  State  in  its  wisdom  has  been  deciding  what  it  thinks  is  the  best 
situation.  We  would  like  for  the  State  to  continue  to  have  that  authority 
without  any  pressure  from  a piece  of  Federal  legislation. 

Mr.  Meeds.  What,  perhaps,  then  we  ought  to  do  to  carry  out  our 
intent  under  the  Steiger  bill,  without  naming  them,  just  say  that  all 
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n&enries  witli in  a State  have  a manpower  function  or  a manpower 
component. 

Mr.  Whitten.  1 think  this  would  be  a much  better  way  to  do  it, 
and  to  encourage  that-  such  groups  be  brought  into  this  agency,  but 
not  by  name  and  by  threat  if  you  don’t  do  it. 

Yo  see,  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Sometimes  we  don’t  exactly  need  to  threaten  but  we 
usually  have  to  have  a stick  or  a carrot. 

And  sometimes  both. 

Finally  Mr.  Whitten,  I am  very  happy  to  see  in  your  testimony 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  legislation  for  a public  service 
component. 

if  there  is  any  one  or  any  group  that  lias  certainly  contributed 
greatly  to  any  public  service  programs  that  we  have  had,  public 
service  training  programs,  it  has  been  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies,  certainly  within  my  own  State. 

They  have  done  a wonderful  job  of  coordinating  their  efforts  with 
the  State  public  service  employment,  but  clearly  we  have  to  do  much 
more  in  this  field.  Clearly  »e  have  present  economic  circumstances 
so  that,  unless  there  is  a very  meaningful  public  service  employment 
component,  to  a manpower  bill  we  are  just  not  going  to  go  very  far. 

Mr.  Wtutten.  This  is  important. 

Mr.  Meeds.  That  is  at  least  my  feeling. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I want  to  say  again  that  your  State  has  shown 
considerably  more  insight  into  some  of  the  basic  problems  than  many 
have.  Years  ago  your  State  welfare  department  and  the  rehabilitation 
agency  developed  a program  for  what  we  called  independent  live-in 
services  to  people  who  might  not  be  employable  in  a competitive  sense. 

It  really  served  as  a model  for  the  country  and  taught  us  a lot.  I 
think  always  we  have  to  have  States  that  are  willing  to  go  beyond  the 
vision  of  Federal  legislation  if  we  are  going  to  accomplish  our  goals, 
and  I think  the  States  will  rise  to  the  challenge  under  this  bill  and 
do  something. 

I have  faith  that  they  will. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  ‘you  very  much,  Mr.  Whitten.  We.  appreciate 
jour  testimony,  and  as  I said  earlier,  it  has  been  most  concise,  and 
clearly  shows  a model  for  all  three  pieces  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Walter  C.  Helms,  Jr.,  of  Fair- 
fax, Va.,  who  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  proposal  to  establish  a Fed- 
eral institute  for  manpower. 

Mr.  Helms  was  to  be  accompanied  by  three  gentlemen,  but  1 under- 
stand they  could  not  be  here  at  the  last  moment. 

STATEMENT  0E  WALTER  C.  HELMS,  JR.,  EAIREAX,  VA. ; 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  HUGH  GORDON,  COUNSEL 

Mr.  Meeds.  I have  been  asked  to  extend  to  you  Congressman  Broy- 
liill's  regrets  that  he  could  not  be  here  to  introduce  you.  He  had  a 
schedule  conflict. 
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Mr.  Helms.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Helms,  you  have  your  testimony.  You  may  rear! 
your  testimony,  if  you  so  desire,  or  you  could  summarize  and  we-  will 
place  your  written  testimony  in  the  record  in  full. 

Mr.  Helms.  I have  these  charts,  here  on  the  left,  and  I have  some 
remarks  prepared  to  accompany  the  charts.  If  it:s  your  pleasure,  1 
would  like  to  use  these  charts  to  give  you  a picture  of  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Is  it  also  your  desire  that  t lie  charts  he  placed  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Helms.  They  are  shown  as  exhibits  in  my  prepared  statement. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Very  well,  without  objection,  your  testimony  will  be 
entered  in  full  in  flic  record  at  this  point  and  you  may  proceed  to 
summarize  the  testimony  as  you  see  tit,  Mr.  Helms. 

Mr.  Helms.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Meeds.  I am  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Gordon,  who  will  assist  with  this  presentation. 

As  you  have  noted,  the  other  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  on 
my  statement  are  not  here  this  morning.  I would  like  to  explain  and 
to  apologize  for  their  not  being  here.  We  were  scheduled  to  appear 
last  Wednesday,  the  gentlemen  had  made  arrangements  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington. Unfortunately,  Dr.  W alsh  is  in  Korea  this  week ; Dr.  Lee  is 
involved  with  an  Arizona  vocational  education  research  conference, 
and  Dr.  Ilirsch  could  not  get  away  from  his  office  in  San  Francisco. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Walter  C.  Helms,  Jr..  Fairfax.  Va. 

1.1  Current  Situations 

Tn  liia  address  to  the  Nation,  August  S,  1009,  the  President  observed: 

Tn  terms  of  its  symbolic  importance,  I can  hardly  over  emphasize  this 
last  point : For  the  first  time,  applying  the  principles  of  the  New  Federalism, 
administration  of  a major  established  Federal  program  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  states  and  local  governments,  recognizing  that  they  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  do  the  job  better.” 

Notably,  under  this  policy,  the  current  rol^  of  die  Federal  Government  and 
its  relationships  with  the  states  will  be  greatly  altered.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  committed  to  the  New  Federalism.  Impacts  and  implications  of  the  in- 
evi table  changes  in  Federal-State  relationships  will  be  extensive.  The  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  one  of  developing  and  administering  national 
programs:  the  principal  rule  of  the  States  has  oeen  that  of  cooperating  in  the 
implementation  and  reporting  of  these  programs.  Under  the  New  Federalism 
policy — and.  as  a case  in  point,  the  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1961/— the  States 
will  develop  programs  for  Federal  Government  approval  and  supporting  funds. 
The  numbers  of  programs  that  can  be  developed  by  the  50  States  could  well 
exceed  the  numbers  produced  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  shift  of  Federal 
Government  responsibilities  for  program  design  and  implementation  to  the  States 
is  likely  to  result  in  such  an  extensive  proliferation  of  programs  that  one  should 
question  whether  the  Federal  Bureaus  will  have  the  capacities  to  process  these 
programs  iii  a timely  and  efficient  manner.  Certainly,  requirements  for  masses 
of  management  statistics  and  other  information  will  be  generated.  This  depend- 
ence upon  statistics  will  affect  Federal  Departments*  organizations,  staffing  and 
traditional  modes  of  operations.  It  will  be  impossible  to  manually  process  all  of 
the  foreseeab’e  thousands  of  programs  and  to  evaluate  such  masses  of  informa- 
tion unless  uniform  requirements,  regulations  and  standardized  formats  are  de- 
vised— formats  that  are  amenable  to  automatic  data  processing.  This  proposal 
outlines  an  organizational  structure  and  the  establishment  of  an  information 
system  by  which  these  programs  may  be  efficiently  evaluated  and  processed. 
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Tin*  proposal  J*'tiU*Ril  Institutes  would  brlns  to  bear  upon  this  problem  tliose 
automatic  data  and  other  information  processing  technologies  which  are  needed 
for  successful  implementation  of  the  Now  Federalism  programs.  T lie  mlvaiiced 
<tato-of-tlie-art  in  communications  and  automatic  data  processing  now  affords 
the  means  to  design  and  implement  educational  and  manpower  systems  of  na- 
tional scope — systems  of  clear  national  visibility  and  utility.  Given  siieli  clean 
visibility,  managers  and  administrators  can  evaluate  and  improve — or  termi- 
nate— federally  supported  programs.  Given  such  clear  visibility,  interdependent 
manpower,  education,  and  training  programs  can  be  integrated  as  total  national 
systems  and  subsystems.  . 

".The  President  has  described  higher  education  programs  as  ‘ . . . disjointed, 
ill-directed,  and  without  a coherent,  long-range  plan.”  In  his  message  to  The 
Congress,  lie  rei piested— Reform  of  the  Welfare  System,  Manpower  Reform,  So- 
cial Security  Reform,  Reform  of  the  Grant-iu-Aid  system.  OEO  Reform.  Though 
the  President  has  called  for  reform  and  innovation,  there  is  no  national  informa- 
tion system — such  as  set  forth  in  the  proposed  Federal  Institutes  concept— de- 
scribed in  pending  legislation  . . . The  Federal  Institutes  Integrated  Data  Sys- 
tems For  Federal  Assistance  Programs  will  provide  the  national  data  collection 
network  : the  Clearinghouse  Automated  Information  Processing  Computer  Center 
win  provide  data  and  the  means  for  analysis  and  evaluations  of  affected  pro- 
grams— this  data  could  provide  the  bases  for  effective,  evolutionary  reforms. 

The  need  for  integrated  and  coordinated  Federal-State  information  networks 
is  clearly  apparent  5 the  requirement  for  valid  information  cannot  be  o\ ei stated. 
To  meet  these  twin  needs  for  a management  information  system  and  the  means 
to  develop  and  disseminate  new  knowledge  nlul  valid  information  on  new  tech- 
nologies, it  is  proposed  that  the  Federal  Institutes  for  Manpower,  Education, 
and  Training  be  established.  A charter  for  these  Institutes  has  oeen  drafted— 
Executive  Order,  Establishment  of  a Federal  Commission  and  Federal  Institutes 
for  Manpower,  Education  and  Training,  exhibit  4.0 

2.0  Functional  Description  of  the  Federal  Institutes  for  Manpower.  fidveation, 
Training 


2.1  Authority  and  Direction 

The  Federal  Institutes  coiPd  be  established:  by  an  Executive  Order,  as  in 
exhibit  4.0 : bv  amendments  to  either  the  proposed  Manpower  Training  Act  ot 
moil  or  the  National  Institute  of  Education  Act  or  both;  or  by  a Federal  insti- 
tutes for  Manpower,  Education,  Training  Act.  Direction  of  the  Federal  Insti- 
tutes would  be  accomplished  under  either  of  three  alternatives— depending  upon 
the  preference  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  of  the  Government, 
Alternt  Hve  I . — Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Office  of  the  Vice  President, 
Federal  Commission  on  Manpower,  Education,  Training,  Federal  Institutes  for 


Manpower,  Education,  Training. 

Alternative  //.—Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Office  of  the  \ice  1 resident, 
Domestic  Affairs  Council,  Federal  Institutes  for  Manpower,  Education,  Training. 

Alternative  III . — Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Domestic  Affairs  Council,  Bureau  of  Management  and  Budget,  Federal  In- 
stitutes for  Manpower,  Education,  Training. 


2.2  Organization 

Tile  organization  of  the  Federal  Institutes  is  presented  in  exhibit  4.0. ^ as 
essentially  a management  and  administrative  structure,  and  a line  organiza- 
tion consisting  of  three  major  operational  organizations,  the  Clearinghouse  and 
the  Directorates  of  Systems  Innovations,  and  Policy  Analyses  and  Special  Studies. 
This  organizational  structure  is  depicted  in  exhibits  3.21,  3.22,  3.23.  The  manage- 
ment and  administrative  structure  is  rather  typical  of  such  structures  and 
functions  associated  therewith  are  indicated  by  the  organizational  titles.  Accord- 
ingly, only  the  missions  and  roles  of  the  Clearinghouse  and  the  two  Directorates 
need  be  discussed  in  the  following.  See  Figure  I,  page  3 A. 

2.21  The  Clearinghouse  (CHARTS)  Functions 
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Figure  I 

This  is  the  information  processing  center  of  the  Federal  Institutes.  See  ex- 
hibits 3 4 and  3.21.  Its  mission  is:  to  direct,  operate,  manage  and  control  the 
complex  of  automatic  data  processing  facilities  and  supporting  communications 
which  interface  with  the  Slates’  Clearinghouses  and  other  authorized  subscribers 
(universities,  industries,  and  approved  organizations)  ; to  receive,  index,  abstract, 
process  store,  update,  retrieve,  display,  reproduce  and  distribute  federally  sup- 
ported programs  developed  by  the  states  and  interdependent  and  supporting 
organizations;  to  perform  analyses  of  these  programs  and  federal  regulation.  , 
procedures,  and  requirements;  to  devise  and  develop  standardized  computer 
programs  for  use  by  the  Federal  and  State  Clearinghouses  in  reviewing  and 
processing  of  programs;  to  develop  and  maintain  an  extensive  and  comprehen- 
sive management  and  research  information  system  to  meet  information  needs 
of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States  and  other  authorized  users  of  this  facility ; to  maintain  a competent 
staff— and  provide  the  services— of  such— specialists  in  manpower,  education, 
and  training  and  interdependent  programs,  e.g.,  poverty,  welfare  socaal  security. 

The  Clearinghouse  mission  will  be  accomplished  through  the  following  or 
ganizational  entities,  performing  the  ro'es  indicated  by  titles  and  functions  as- 
sociated therewith. 

2 <>ii  integrated  Data  System  for  Federal  Assistance  Programs  ( IDS ) 

^ This  IDS  capability  already  exists  in  the  Federal  Telecommunications  System 
(FTS)  Advanced  Record  System  managed  by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. The  FTS  includes  voice,  record,  facsimile,  and  data  communications  oyer 
voice  circuits  The  FTS  could  provide  the  means  for  high  speed  information 
tririismissi^n%etweeii  Federal  and  State  Clearinghouses  (Reference  BOB  Cir- 
cular No  A-95  Evaluation  review,  und  coordination  of  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams and  projects;  and,  BOB  Circular  No.  A-90,  Cooperating  with  State  and  ( 
Tocal  governments  to  coordinate  and  improve  information  systems-)  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  network,  exhibit  3.3,  would  be  used  only  where  the  requirement 
for  hi"-h  speed  data  justif.es  the  cost.  The  network  would  complement— not  sup- 
Snt-u^wT means  for  exchanges  of  such  information.  Exhibit  5.0  is  an  excerpt 
from  BOB  Circular  No.  A-90.  This  reflects  the  benefits  and  potential  for  a Fed- 
eral-State Integrated  Data  System.  Exhibit  3.3  depicts  the  IDS. 
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A small  staff  of  communications  engineers  and  socialists  would  plan,  manage, 
and  direct  telecommunications  using  established  Federal  networks  between  tlie 
Federal  Institutes  Clearinghouse  and  the  State  Clearinghouses.1 

2.212  Automated  Information  Processing  Computer  Center  ( AIPC ) 

The  AX  PC,  exhibit  3.4,  would  receive,  index,  abstract,  process,  store,  update, 
retrieve,  display,  reproduce,  and  distribute:  Federal  and  State  current  and 
projected  programs,  records,  rules  and  regulations,  statistics,  special  projects 
descriptions,  status  reports,  research  studies,  financial  plans,  budgets,  and  pro- 
jections; education  and  training  facilities  designs,  plans,  costs  and  standards; 
abstracts,  bibliographic  indices  and  references,  and  catalogs  of  selected  mate- 
rials and  media. 

The  A I PC  would  provide  the  space  and  personnel  to  program  and  operate  the 
National  Computerized  Job  Bank,  using  the  computer  on  a time-shared  basis.  (It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  separate  computer  facilities.)  The  IDS  would  provide 
vhe  data  exchange  network  for  maintaining  job  data  up-to-date  (within  24-liours, 
or  less,  currency.)  This  assistance  would  be  accomplished  as  a staff  service  to  the 
Department  of  Labor;  that  Department  would  exercise  sole  decision  authority 
over  employment  data  input  and  output. 

The  AIPC  would  be  staffed  to  plan,  direct,  and  operate  a large  scale  computer 
system.  This  system  could  support  150  interactive  communications  terminals 
in  the  Information  Analysis  Centers  and  other  remote  terminals.  Approximately 
75  of  these  remote  query  stations  would  be  able  to  interrogate  the  computer 
simultaneously.  The  interactive  communications  terminals  would  be  located  in 
Federal,  State  and  other  authorized  subscriber  installations.  High  speed  printers 
would  be  installed  in  the  AIPC  and  the  IACs.  Search,  retrieval  and  display 
workloads  could  be  reduced  (from  current  manual  processing  levels)  through 
use  of  an  analog  magnetic-tape-storage— or  microform — systems  operated  under 
computer  control.  Use  of  microfilm  roader/printers  is  another  means  to  facilitate 
retrieval  and  dissemination  of  stored  documents.  The  AIPC  could  provide  a wide 
range  of  automatic  data  processing  services,  improve  responses  to  the  subscriber 
community,  and  produce  extensive  economies. 

The  IAPC  programming  would  include  a special  purpose  document  search 
program  operating  under  a time-sharing  executive.  This  would  expedite  responses 
by  accelerated  identification  of  documents  and  formatted  replies.  Additionally, 
subset  programs  could  be  developed  thus  minimizing  time  consuming  effort  re- 
quired to  reformulate  searches  when  first  efforts  are  not  satisfactory. 

A data  management  system  (DIvIS)  would  be  developed  and  all  user  organiza- 
tions would  be  encouraged  to  use  this.  Wide  adoption  of  a compatible  manage- 
ment system  is  essential  for  effective  integration  of  the  data  network  and 
attainment  of  inestimable  savings  in  Federal  and  State  Information  Systems. 
Delays  in  commencing  this  work  will  result  in  severe  financial  penalties,  par- 
ticularly if  tlie  various  information  centers  install  non-compatible  hardware 
and  software  systems.  Federal  Grants  to  State  or  local  agencies  for  the  pur- 
chase or  acquisition  of  necessary  equipment  for  information  systems  should  be 
contingent  upon  their  procurement  of  system  compatible  hardware  and  software. 
The  Federal  Government  should  prescribe  the  standards  and  specifications.  Sub- 
stantial lead  time  is  required  for  this. 

Given  compatible  system  hardware  and  software,  the  AIPC  staff  would  de- 
velop and  establish,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  affected  Federal  and  State 
organizations,  a formatted  file  system  (FFS).  This  would  assure  the  orderly 
and  logical  structuring  of  all  essential  operational,  evaluation,  and  historical 
management  data.  Systematic  analyses  of  reports  and  records  required  for 
management  of  the  manpower,  education,  and  training  programs  will  result  in 
identification  of  all  common  management  data  elements.  This  information  will 
be  useful  in  designing  and  maintaining  the  integrated  data  system.  It  will: 
minimize  duplication  of  reports,  data,  procedures,  and  regulations;  promote 
accuracies  and  validity  of  data,  and  provide  a comprehensive  data  base  foi 
efficient  and  effective  management,  direction,  and  control  of  these  programs  by 
Federal  and  State  governments. 

A general  purpose  time-shared  data  management  program  would  be  prepared 
for  building  management  data  bases' retrieving  from  these  data  bases  and  gen- 


X Xhe  FBI  National  Crime  Information  Center  is  an  example  of  such  a national  tele- 
communications network  and  information  centers. 
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Information  Analysis  Centers  and  in  some  1 emote  tormina  s m 1 ■ 

'TluwUre  would^H*  linkei/  to  otlier  documentation  and  informal tion  oimters  as 

EBS  s 

the  Educational  Resources  Information  Centers  of  the  IJSOIj. 

2.213  Information  Analysis  Centers  (I AC)  _ 

An  I AC  would  lie  eo-looatod  with  the  OIIARTE  AIPC.  S<‘<‘  exhi  hits  An  and  3d-. 
Additionally  an  I VC  would  he  required  in  the  Department,  of  Labor,  tin  ^P< 
m Il’aith  Education  and  Welfare,  and  the  Office  of 
Other  Federal  and  State  < The  hirgeVlACs  might  include  a 
&S8T.  ££  eo^i mter 

SffSfiS  fKS!  SMLS  3SE&  «Ur 

conies  of  programs  and  records  stored  in  C II ARTE.  In 

system  would  he  as  convenient  for  the  Departments  as  if  tho  0 ^ ‘ ^ 

system  were  installed  within  the  respective  Department.  II.R.  134i-  ieqmres_ 
Seeretaries  i.f  Labor  and  HEW  to  coordinate  on  certain  programs:  centrali/.ed 
storage .of  tlmse programs  and  retrieval  through  the  I AOs  should  facilitate  the 
oxehanco  of  programs  and  the  coordinating  process.  . . . . . , , ,,  n Pniinl 

InStimi.  of  IACs  in  other  Federal  Departments  might  include : the  Equal 
Km  ploy  men  t Opportunity  Commission,  Department  of  rr;rt™n^ 
v\c!\  TITTD  rsese  etc.  The  States  would  include  IACs  at  the  otatc  inearin^ 
houses  and-— If  desired— at  Regional  and  local  government  levels.  Tiie  detail  of 

irmtToFrequirements  establishment  of 

“cm ' meX^Toidd  facilitate  searching  and  retrieval  of  data  and  reduce  stoi- 

age  costs,  space,  and  time. 

2.214  Information  Clearinghouse 

tion.  The  Directorate  for  Policy  Analyses  anil  Special  Studies  will  Perform 
analyses  of  market  information  and  provide  these  analyses  to 
house  for  dissemination.  Additionally,  a comprehensive  body  of  information  on 
research  will  be  provided  by  the  Directorate  of  Systems  Innovations. 

Tho  ,,r~  plans  projects,  abstracts,  studies,  records,  and  reports  stored 
* ; \ipr  wh’l  constitute  an  invaluable  source  of  information  and  reference 
for  managers,  administrators,  designers,  researchers,  and  scholars  in  Federal  and 
State  governments,  in  businesses,  industry  and  other  organizations.  . 
r,  ooo  Directorate  of  Systems  Innovations  in  Training  and  Education  {SITE) 
nu  rmccinn  of  this  Directorate  is  to  conduct,  support,  coordinate,  encourage, 

wssar  « »»* 

achievements, 

o 99i  National  Institutes  for  Education , Manpower,  Training 

The  Institutes  will  be  confronted  at  the  outset  with  three  major  difficulties 
in  meeting  the  need  for  information  in  these  program  areas.  In  order  to  exert 
anv  sfmdficant  influence  upon  on-going  programs,  to  develop  and  promote  the 
evnloitation  of  innovations  and  new  educational  systems,  technologies,  facilities, 
curricula  and  practices  comprehensive  and  meaningful  data  are  imperatively 
nwdert  Collection  of  comprehensive  and  meaningful  data  is  complicated  by  the 
"teer  mSluude  and  complexity  of  the  programs,  wide  geographical  dispersion 
wtth  varying  intensities  of  education  and  manpower  development  programs  (e.g., 
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industrial  versus  farm  areas)  ; the  numbers  of  agencies  and  levels  of  govern- 
ment involved;  coordination  in  efforts  to  obtain  data;  legal  statutes;  federal, 
state,  and  other  organizations’  rules  and  regulations. 

Concerted  approaches  to  these  problems  must  be  devised.  Independent  efforts 
by  educational  specialists,  manpower  specialists,  and  training  specialists  only 
further  fragment  the  problem.  Rather,  it  is  necessary  for  specialists  in  these  dis- 
ciplines to  work  in  concert,  to  approach  these  programs  as  integral  components 
of  subsystems  comprising  the  total  system — or,  possibly  a network  analogy  would 
be  more  appropriate.  Through  systems  analysis  and  modeling  techniques,  new 
approaches  and  methods  can  be  discovered  and  applied  with  success.  As  the 
Federal  Institutes  is  information-systems  oriented,  it  appears  most  appropriate 
for  these  staffs  to  work  together  in  this  environment  and  to  find  new  solutions 
to  old  problems;  avoid  perpetuating  the  mistakes  of  the  past  in  new  approaches ; 
to  plan,  design,  and  engineer  programs  for  the  highest  assn  ruble  excellence. 

Opportunities  for  achieving  excellence  appear  to  be  best  vlieu  Federal  em- 
ployees and  scholars  in  various  interrelated  disciplines  work  together  in  the 
Institute  environment,  employing  the  Clearinghouse  information,  and  the  data 
processing  capabilities  of  the  AIPC.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Research  Center,  the  Demonstration  Laboratories,  the  Educational  Re- 
sources Information  Centers  and  the  work  of  the  Directorate  for  Policy  Anal- 
yst’s and  Special  Studies,  the  attack  on  problems  in  education,  manpower,  and 
training  programs  and  the  planning  for  a goal  of  national  excellence  could  hardly 
be  launched  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

2 .222  Eed < rut  Petrarch  Center  for  Education,  Training.  Manpower  {EEC) 

Tat*  FRC  will  be  the  focal  point  for  all  research  by  these  Institutes.  The  FRC 
would  advise  and  assist  the  Institutes  in  the  planning,  implementation,  co- 
ordination and  evaluation  of  educational,  training,  and  manpower  development 
research.  Additionally,  the  FRC  must  possess  the  capabilities  to  perform  research 
in  ail  appropriate  R 'oh oologies  and  disciplines.  Through  sneli  performance  the 
staffs  will  he  kept  abreast  of  the  state-of-the-art.  Through  the  Demonstration 
Laboratories  and  exchanges  of  ‘information  with  ERIC,  the  FRC  would  he 
responsible  for  disseminating  research  information  and  technological  development 
data  at  regional  levels.  Exhibit  3.7  depicts  the  integration  capabilities  of  these 
S I T E o rga  n iza  tions. 

Slatting  of  the  Institutes  and  the  PRO  would  include  temporary  or  permanent 
assignments  of  a limited  number  of  Department  of  Labor  Office  of  Project 
Evaluation  and  Research,  and  Department  of  HEW  Bureau  of  Research,  and 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  staffs.  Those  staffs  would  contribute  valuable 
information  to  the  Institutes  and,  in  turn,  would  derive  substantial  benefits 
from  exposure  to  the  dynamic  work  of  the  FRC.  Further,  co-location  of  these 
research  management  .staffs  would  promote  better  coordination,  management, 
direction,  and  control  of  the  research  programs  oC  these  three  organizations. 

2.223  Demonstration  Laboratories 

Establishing  the  Demonstration  Laboratories  witlitn  the  organizational  frame- 
work of  the  Directorate  for  Systems  Innovations  appears  to  he  a most  logical 
and  effective  arrangement.  As  indicated  by  exhibit  3.7,  the  similarities  in  func- 
tions and  complementing  arrangement,  argues  for  integrating  the  Educational 
Resources  Information  Centers  (ERIC)  within  this  framework.  The  role  of 
the*  Resources  Information  Centers  could  he  expanded  to  include*  manpower  and 
training  research  information.  These  Regional  Clearinghouses  should  he  inter- 
netted  with  the  Federal  Institutes  Clearinghouse  data  base.  Extensive  exchanges 
of  research  information  could  take  place:  this  internetting  would  bring  the 
Federal  Institutes  Clearinghouse  extensive  information  resources  closer  to  the 
States  and  other  authorized  users  of  the  system.  The  greatly  enhanced  capa- 
bilities of  the  ERIC  Regional  Centers,  operating  in  conjunction  with  the 
Demonstration  Laboratories,  is  a potential  great  value  for  education,  manpower, 
and  training  programs.  Such  an  arrangement  would  promote  integrated  ap- 
proaches to  manpower  development  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  President 
in  the  Higher  Education  Opportunity  Act  of  11)70. 

2.23  Functional  Description  of  the  Directorate  of  Policy  Analysis  and  Special 
Studies 

Given  the  totality  of  information  and  computer  modeling  and  data  processing 
capabilities  of  the  CHARTE  organization,  and  the  research  and  program  plan- 
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ning.  management,  direction,  and  implementing  capabilities  of  SITE.  the  oppor- 
tunities for  vitally  significant  indepth  studies,  analyses,  and  long  range  projec- 
tions will  exceed  such  opportunities  currently  available.  This  is  the  role,  the 
responsibility  of  this  Directorate. 

The  need  for  reform  is  clear:  this  proposal  attempts  to  outline  some  means 
for  reform.  New  organizations,  new  policies,  indepth  evaluations  and  discontin- 
uance of  ineffectual  programs  and  organizations  are  required.  Long  range  sys- 
tems oriented  programs  have  been  requested  by  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President  The  Directorate  for  Policy  Analyses  and  Special  Studies  will 
provide  new  design  information,  will  propose  new  policies  and  programs,  and 
will  project  long  range  national  requirements.  In  a manner  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  but,  with  emphasis  perhaps  more  on  near 
term  applications,  this  proposed  organization  will  provide  the  illumination  and 
identify  the  guideposts  and  milestones  along  the  continuum  of  manpower 
development 

2.231  Institute  for  Intergovernmental  Programs  Evaluation 
The  Congress  has  identified  more  than  a thousand  programs- conducted  by  a 
majority  of  the  separate  Federal  Agencies  and  Departments — H.R.  Document. 
No.  91-177,  91st  Congress.  1969,  Listing  and  Operating  Federal  Assistance 
Programs  compiled  during  the  Roth  Study.  In  his  message  transmitting  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2 of  1970.  the  President  stated:  “Yet  nowhere  today  is 
modern  management  more  needed  than  in  the  government  itself.”  Congressman 
William  V.  Roth  has  stated  : “No  one  anywhere,  knows  exactly  how  many  federal 
programs  there  are.”  144  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  were  reqiured  to  list 
the  known  federal  aid  programs.  The  Congressman  has  introduced  the  Program 
Information  A.:t  (H.R.  338.9.60)  which  would  require  publication  of  a catalog  of 
such  programs  and  updating  of  the  catalog.  Certainly,  there  is  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  need  for  evaluation  of  Federal  support  programs.  This  Institute 
would  address  only  those  programs  within  the  scope  of  this  proposal. 

The  Institute  would  be  a prime  instrumentality  for:  reducing  duplication, 
monitoring  performances,  promoting  greater  efficiency,  and,  effecting  calculated, 
engineering  reform.  Clearinghouse  information  will  comprise  a valid  and  exten- 
sive source  of  information  for  initial  evaluation.  As  new  programs,  projects,  and 
other  Federally  financed  efforts  are  planned,  the  Intergovernmental  Assistance 
Programs  Evaluation  Directorate  would  review  all  major  funded  undertakings 
of  a comparable  or  interdependent  nature;  would  construct  evaluation  plans 
to  monitor  the  performances  of  the  new  programs  and  projects,  and  would 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  continuance  or  termination  of  programs.  Direc- 
torate recommendations  would  be  presented  to  the  Federal  Department  having 
primary  responsibility  for  such  new  programs. 

The  Institute  would  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Department  and  Agencies 
and  assist  with  preparation  of  national  programs  test  and  evaluation  plans. 
It  would  cooperate  with  these  Federal  and  State  organizations  in  the  com- 
prehensive review  and  coordination  of  Federal  assistance  programs  and  proj- 
ects in  the  manner  desci ibed  by  ROB  Circular  No.  A— 95,  July*  24,  1969.  It 
would  contribute  to  the  development  of  a project  notification  and  review  sys- 
fem as  described  in  the  BOR  Circular — to  facilitate  coordinated  develop- 

ment planning  on  an  intergovernmental  basis.  The  Institute  would  perform 
other  services  at  the  will  of  the  Congress  and  tlie  President. 

2.232  rn#titutc  for  Poverty , Welfare , and  Social  Security  Studies 

Manpower  development,  must  be  planned  with  reference  to  all  of  the  inter- 
dependent programs.  Educational  planning  and  resources  are  not  required  .lust 
to  provide  education.  Such  planning  and  resources  are  required  to  help  Pre- 
pare individuals  to  participate  fully  in  the  opportunities  offered  by  this  Na- 
t\ou  and  to  realize  their  capabilities;  to  pursue  their  ambitions  and  goals  va 
full  awareness  of  the  socio-economic  environment  of  which  they  are  a part, 
for  which  they  have  some  responsibilities  and  by  which  they  are  most  sig- 
nificantly affected  throughout  their  lives.  Though  this  premise  may  be  stated 
in  countless  wavs,  many  different  organizations  are  now  attempting  to  treat 
adequately  with*  the  principles  basic  to  this  premise.  The  President’s  observa- 
tions on  poverty  and  welfare  usually  refer  to  concepts  of  moving  welfare  re- 
cipients through  education  and  traifting  processes  into  employment  roles  where 
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the  individuals  can  enjoy  wore  fully  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  a wage-earner 
Vccordinglv.  it  appears  there  irust  he  systematic  means  of  planning  tor 
elements  of  these  interdependent  programs  to  use  public  assistance  program 
iufonnation  in  the  design  of  manpower  development  systems.  f 

institute  would  explore  and  define  the  characteristics  and  pets  or 
these  interdependent  programs:  would  seek  to  develop  ‘•economic  stabiliser 
clinMngeiicv  plans”  and  bases  for  prescriptive  programs  and  polices;  would 
attempt  to  provide : the  techniques  and  knowledges  required  for  more  scien- 
tific analyses  of  problems  and  causes.  Through  these  efforts  it  is  expected  that 
more  efficient  and  effective  management  direction  and  control  of  nc  ■ P 
grams  could  he  achieved.  Manpower  development  undertakings  could  be  linked 
more  closely  with  economic  development  and  30b  opportunities  planning.  !**»•■ 
Institute  would  be  responsible  for  the  essential  coordination  of  the  federal 
Institutes  operations  in  these  related  areas  with  other  iederal  and  State  or- 
-mnizations.  Using  the  resources  of  the  Intergovernmental  Assistance  1 ro~ 
grains  Evaluations  Institute,  the  above  Institute  would  perform  extenstne  diag- 
nostics and  would  attempt  forecasts  cf  social  and  economic  problems— to  e-tab- 
iisli.  as  it  might  be,  an  early  warning  system. 

2 Office  of  National  Programs  and  Systems  Modeling  and  Integration 

The  complex  totality  of  Federal,  State  and  private  and  business  sectors  pro- 
grams has  defied  attempts  at  comprehensive  documentation  and  systematic  treat 
ment.  If  Federal  resources  provided  for  these  programs  are  not  to  be  exhausted 
without  attaining  the  desired  objectives,  a beginning  must  be  made  either  prior  to 
or  coincident  with  new  legislation  and  funding.  The  task  at  hand  compares  with 
ongoing  systems  and  modeling  studies  in  ecology,  environment,  n 1 10 nal  trans- 
portation svstems,  worldwide  military  logistics  systems  and  tli.r  1 g < 
such  national  complexity.  The  point  is,  we  can  attack  such  complexes  with  mean- 
rSSSS,  we  arTnow  doing  this  in  areas  other  than  those  addressed  for  the 

and  interdependent  programs  to  be  modeled 
would  be  those  acquired  in  the  Federal  Institutes  Clearinghouse  and  those  under 
development  by  the  Institutes  for  Manpower,  Education,  gaining.  Exte  sive 
evaluation  and  technical  descriptive  data  will  be  developed  by  the  Institute  for 
Intergovernmental  Assistance  Programs  Evaluation.  Information  on  other  re- 
search and  development  programs  will  be  available  in  the  Federal  ^en" 

ter ^nd'tlie  Demonstration  Laboratories.  The  Institute  for  Poverty,  Welfare  and 
Social  Security  will  '<  -quire  numerous  models  of  these  socio-economic  these  do 
mestie — situations,  in  his  message  on  legislative  programs.  October  1969  the 
President  alluded  to  the  . . mechanics  and  engineers  of  government  who  re- 
-infl  improve  its  machinery,  . . - planners  and  the  idea  men  who  develop 
new  progrZs  and  agencies.”  This  Office  would  be  the  “workshop-  where  the 
mechanics  engineers  and  idea  men  experiment  with  models  of  new  programs, 
one  of  their  most  valuable  ‘‘tools”  would  be  the  CHARTE  Computer  Center  where 
these  models  would  be  exercised  and  data  collected  for  indepth  analyses. 

This  Office  would  design  models  of  the  complex  of  significant  ^tional  (Fed- 
eral, State,  industry,  universities)  programs.  Such  models— as  components  of  the 
total  national  system— will  be  exercised  in  various  scenarios  in  ord®r  to  deter 
mine  costs  and  benefits  ; to  evaluate  risks  and  probabilities  for  success  of  new  pro 
“to  project  the  nature  of  performances  and  to  examine  the  consequences: 
to  examine  the  potential  effects  of  new  Federal  orgainzations  poli^ 
and  goals  in  those  programs  within  the  purview'  of  the  Federal  Institutes.  As 
comprehensive  models  of  national  systems  are  designed,  tested  and  validated,  the 
potentials  for  integrating  various  subsystems  can  be  studied.  The  data  from^such 
studies  will  provide  m^re  effective  foresight  to  those  wTho  project  national  goals, 
design  national  programs,  and  account  to  the  country  for  the  results  of  these 
vorks.  The  President  has  announced  his  plan  for  a Domestic  Affairs  Council,  the 
Office  of  National  Programs  and  Systems  Modeling  and  Integration  would  pro- 
vide invaluable  assistance  to  this  Council  and  to  other  Federal  and  State  orga- 
nizations attempting  to  plan  today  for  the  most  effective  employment  of  our 
resources  in  the  near-time-fraine. 
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Establishment  of  a Federal  Commission  and  Federal  Institutes  for 
Manpower,  Education  and  Training 

T^y  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  rhe  as  President  of  the  United  States,  it 

is  hereby  ordered  as  follows  : . 

Section  1.  Scope.  Acts  of  Congress  leading  to  the  successful  passage  of  social, 
economic,  and  educational  legislation  have  provided  the  Federal  Government 
with  unprecedented  opportunities  for  promoting  and  continuing  the  advance- 
ment of  the  welfare  and  progress  of  this  country.  Such  great  opportunities  are 
attended  by  comparable  management  responsibilities  which  exceed  all  previous 
demands  of  this  character  upon  the  responsible  government  agencies  and  de- 
partments. The  Federal  Government  is  confronted  with  situations  which  chal- 
lenge to  the  utmost  its  managerial  and  administrative  capabilities.  Such  unique 
opportunities  and  responsibilities  demand  innovative  approaches.  Accordingly, 
there  will  be  established  a Federal  Commission  on  Manpower,  Education,  and 
Training.  That  Commission  will  direct  the  establishment  and  monitor  the  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  Institutes  for  Manpower,  Education,  and  Training.  The 
proposed  roles  and  missions  of  the  Institutes  are  stated  in  Exhibit  I.  A pre- 
liminary organization  chart  is  provided  in  Exhibit  II. 

Sec.  2.  Commission  Organization.  The  Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  will  serve  for  a period  of  the  first  two  years  as  Chairman 
of  the  Commission.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  a schedule  will  bo 
established  for  succession  in  such  manner  that  heads  of  federal  agencies  and 
departments  with  major  responsibilities  for  federal  manpower,  education  and 
training  programs  will  alternate  biennially  as  Commission  Chairman. 

The  Federal  Commission  will  be  composed  of : Secretaries  of  the  Departments 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Department  of  Defense;  Department  of 
Labor ; Department  of  Commerce ; Department  of  Agriculture ; and  Directors 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  National  Science  Foundation;  Peace  Corps; 
Chief  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity ; and,  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  Chairman,  President’s  Committee  on  Manpower,  and,  Chair- 
man, President’s  Committee  on  Education  will  be  non-voting  members  of  the 
Commission. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  el  tare  will 
organize  and  establish  the  Federal  Commission  on  Manpower,  Education  and 
Training.  Working  through  that  Commission,  the  Secretary  will  establish  within 
ninety  days  (90)  of  this  Executive  Order  date  the  Federal  Institutes  for  Man- 
power Education  and  Training.  Upon  accomplishment  of  this  task,  rlic  Sec- 
retary5 will  be  relieved  of  these  responsibilities  by  the  Commission  and  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Institutes,  . . 

Sec  3 Commission  Responsibilities.  The  Commission  will  review  the  proposed 
charter  responsibilities  of  the  Institutes,  Exhibit  I,  and  revise  these  responsibili- 
ties in  such  manner  as  will  best  assure  the  most  effective  functioning  and  ac- 
complishment of  the  intents  of  these  proposed  responsibilities  by  this  govern- 
mental instrumentality.  . _ _ ^ * 

The  Commission  will  define  the  basic  organizational  structure  of  the  Institutes 
and  periodically  review  major  organizational  changes  proposed  or  implemented 
under  the  direction  of  the  Institutes  Executive  Director.  The  Institutes  are  in- 
tended to  function  as  an  independent  organization,  exercising  authoritative  direc- 
tion and  control,  over  its  roles  and  missions  and  reporting  to  the  Commission  and 
through  the  Commission  to  the  Presidential  Cabinet.  An  Executive  Director, 
assisted  by  a Deputy  Executive  Director,  will  provide  direction  and  control  of 
the  Institutes.  Major  organizational  components  will  be  staffed  by  Directors. 
Selection  of  the  Executive  and  Deputy  Executive  Directors  will  be  accomplished 
through  Commission  review  and  approval.  The  Secretary.  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  will  initiate  actions  to  obtain  candidates  for  these  posi- 
tions. Following  their  selection,  the  remaining  Institutes  positions  will  be  staffed 
under  the  direction  of  these  two  officials. 

Sec.  4.  Institutes  Functions  and  Resources.  The  Federal  Institutes  for  Man- 
power, Education  and  Training  will  become  a national  focal  point  and  clearing- 
house for  the  study  and  dissemination  of  information  concerning  federal  man- 
power, education,  and  training  policies  and  programs ; instructional  technology, 
methodologies  and  media  j and  will  provide  technical  professional  suport  and 
advisory  and  staff  assistances  of  an  interagency  nature.  The  Institutes  will  de- 
vote staff  capabilities  to  areas  of  research  review  and  exploitation  not  being 
pursued  by  other  agencies  and  departments  and  will  monitor  manpower,  educa- 
tion and  training  programs,  providing  consultative  and  staff  assistance  to  federal 
agencies  and  departments  in  promoting  coordination,  integration  and  evaluation 
objectives.  The  most  valuable  product  of  the  Institutes  will  be  in  the  form  of 
reports  and  personnel  staff  support,  advice  and  assistance  provided  on  an  inter- 
agency basis  and  throughout  the  government.  Responsibilities  of  the  Institutes 
will  follow  the  line  of  federal  responsibilities  extending  into  the  nation’s  indus- 
tries, labor,  and  educational  organizations  and  institutions.  Institute  staffs  will  di- 
rect their  efforts  to  the  problems  and  programs  of  a single  agency  when  requested 
and  will  under  its  own  direction  undertake  studies  and  prepare  reports  on  inter- 
agency matters.  Concentration  will  be  in  those  areas  where  interagency  coopera- 
tion will  result,  in  greater  effectiveness  and  progress. 

Staffing  of  the  Institutes  should  include  persons  most  well  qualified  and  pres- 
ently assigned  to  and  familiar  with  these  programs  in  the  federal  agencies  and 
departments  represented  on  the  Commission.  These  personnel  will  be  assigned  for 
a temporary  period  of  approximately  two  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  assign- 
ment, they  may  return  to  their  sponsoring  agency,  apply  for  permanent  assign- 
ment with  the  institutes,  or  transfer  to  another  government  agency  or  department 
where  experience  in  the  Federal  Institutes  may  be  usefully  implemented  in 
programs  of  that  agency  or  department.  Additionally,  the  management  staff  of 
the  Institutes  will  recruit  through  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  a perma- 
nent staff  of  the  most  highly  qualified  professional  personnel  available  for  ap- 
propriately classified  and  graded  positions.  Fellowships  may  be  arranged  for 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  The  Commission  will  deter- 
mine the  number  of  positions  to  be  staffed  by  the  respective  departments  and 
agencies  and  shall  review,  at  least  annually,  and  approve,  higher  level  organiza- 
tional staffing  requirements. 

The  Institutes  will  provide  highly  specialized  professional  and  valuable  serv- 
ices ro  federal  agencies  and  departments.  The  expenses  of  operating  the  In- 
stitutes will  be  borne  by  these  agencies  and  departments  pending  alternative 
arrangements.  The  Commission  will  within  one  year  after  establishment  of  the 
Institutes  propose  means  for  financing  the  Institutes.  The  Commission  will  estab- 
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lish  an  appropriate  budget  for  the  Institutes  for  fiscal  year  1071  and  in  the  eNuit 
the  Commission  decides  to  continue  financing  the  Institutes  through ■ "jj* 
of  federal  agencies  and  departments,  the  Commission  will  assess  the  hi  ancia1 
support  to  be  funded  by  the  respective  departments  and  agencies.  The  heuetury, 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  will  provide  funds  for  the  In- 

stitutes  operation  through  fiscal  year  19<0. 

It  is  desired  that  the  Institutes  management  organization  be  housed  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  a location  in  adjacent  states  convenient  to  tlie 
federal  agencies  and  departments.  The  General  Services  Administration  will  pro- 
S21 1!,  the  commission  an  appropriate  location  for  the  Institutes  While  the 
management  staff,  which  will  work  with  agency  and  department  officials  in 
ington.  should  be  retained  in  tliis  area,  it  is  recognized  that  some  of  tlie  Institutes 
functions  may  be  accomplished  more  effectively  in  regional  centers  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  possibly  in  some  foreign  countries.  The  Institutes  Execu- 
tivo  Director  will  submit  recommendations  to  the  Commission  in  these  respects. 

SFC  o Executive  Guidance.  The  performance  anil  contributions  of  the  federal 
Institutes  for  Manpower,  Education  and  Training  will  be  of  critical  value  and 
interest  throughout  all  levels  of  the  federal  government.  The  Commission  and  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Institutes  must  be  responsive  to  national  problems  in 
these  appropriate  areas  and  to  requirements  levied  upon  the  Institutes  by  fexl- 
erul  agencies  and  departments.  Reports  of  Institutes  significant  accomplishments, 
and  other  matters  of  progress,  and  recommendations  are  to  be  submitted  through 
the  Commission  to  tlie  Vice  President,  as  appropriate.  In  this  respect,  reports 
and  recommendations  by  the  Institutes  will  be  utilized  as  appropriate  by  federal 
agencies  and  departments  in  the  achievement  of  efficiencies,  effectiveness,  and 
service  to  tlie  country. 

The  White  House, 

July  i960. 


Exhibit  I 

Roles  and  missions  of  the  Federal  Institutes  for  Manpower,  Education  and 
Training  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Institutes)  are: 

1 To  establish  and  operate  a government  Clearinghouse  for  Augmenting  Re- 
sources for  Training  and  Education.  The  staff  of  the  Clearinghouse  will- 
fa)  Working  with  Federal  and  State  organizations  and  appropriate  non-gov- 
ernment organizations,  develop  and  operate  an  inter-netted  system  for  exchanges 
of  information  on  training  and  education  research  projects,  programs,  media 
and  instructional  technologies.  Devise,  in  effect,  a national  training  and  educa- 
tional communications  network,  utilizing  computer  state-of-the-art  technology  tor 
information  processing,  storage,  retrieval  and  dissemination,  thus  promoting 
continuing  active  liaison,  coordination  and  interchanges  of  information  among 
Federal.  State  and  appropriate  non-government  organizations. 

(b)  Promote  efficient  utilization  of  research  findings  in  the  areas  of  instruc- 
tional technology,  media  and  programming  through  the  conduct  of  continuing 
symposia  colloquia  and  other  dynamic  information  presentation  means. 

(c)  Inform  potential  users  of  instructional  methods,  media  and  processes 
under  development  by  preparing,  publishing  and  distributing  Institutes  reports 

and  other  publications.  . ... 

(d)  Establish  active  interagency  working  channels  and  communications  with 
the  States  for  provision  of  comprehensive  and  authoritative  information  on  cdu~ 
cation*  and  training  technology  and  Federal  government  programs  and  objec- 
t5ves  Provide  consultant  and  other  advisory  services  and,  on  occasions,  assign 
Institutes  staff  members  to  temporary  work  at  Federal  and  State  organizations  in 
those  areas  where  the  advanced  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  Institutes  staff  may 

be  of  significant  value.  ...  ...  , + 

(el  Establish  scientific  task  groups,  coordinating  committees,  and > other  joint 
action  means  for  interagency  collaboration  in  reviews  and  evaluations  of  sig- 
nifieant  research  in  manpower,  education  and  training.  Publish  broad  revie ws  and 
svnopses  of  research  programs,  identifying  new  and  unique  projects  and  findings 
and  indicating  research  areas  not  encompassed  by  current  efforts  where  over- 
emphasis. overlap,  and  duplication  exist.  Develop  and  promote  cost-conscious 
approaches  to  overlapping  and  duplicative  undertakings,  low  priority,  and  non- 
productive undertakings. 


3 
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(f)  Provide  a central  research  reference  facility  wherein  scholars  may  utilize 
the  extensive  information  resources  of  the  Clearinghouse  and  collaborate  on 
studies  of  state,  national  and  international  import. 

(g)  Through  the  use  of  closed  circuit  television,  optical  page  readers,,  high- 

speed printers,  automated  microfilm  and  other  display  devices,  promote  library 
sciences  in  such  manner  as  will  make  most  effective  use  of  the^  latest  scientific 
and  engineering  accomplishments  in  resolving  rapidly  escalating  information 
problems.  Develop  information  modeling  and  other  scientific  techniques  and 
promote  research  of  this  nature.  # . 

(li)  Conduct  specialized  studies  of  engineering  technologies,  identifying  and 
preparing  reports  on  those  areas  in  which  are  generated  new  occupational 
specializations,  defining  the  educational  and  training  qualification  and  profes- 
sional preparation  requirements,  and  developing  educational  recommendations 
for  review  and  use  by  appropriate  Federal  and  State  organizations. 

(i)  Cooperate  with  appropriate  requesting  organizations  ill  their  undertak- 
ing—or,  provide  staff  members  to  assist  with  the  conduct— of  programs,  projects, 
or  studies  in  the  preceding  roles  and  missions  statements. 

2.  To  establish  a Directorate  for  Systems  Innovations  in  Training  and  Educa- 
tion and  means  for  coordinating:  manpower,  education  and  training  institutes 
work : Federal  applied  research,  testing,  evaluation,  and  development  programs 
for  applications  of  systems  innovations. 

(a)  Develop  and  establish  inter-agency  programs  demonstrating  and  teach- 
ing new  and  advanced  theories  and  techniques,  providing  Federal  leadership 
for  interagency  activity  of  this  nature.  Monitor  and  prepare  reports  on  significant 
breakthroughs  and  successful  new  applications  of  instructional  technology.  Pro- 
mote the  extension,  adaptation  and  use  of  space  and  weapon  systems,  scientific 
concepts  for  developing  educational  systems  through  systems  and  operations  re- 
search and  model  development. 

(b)  In  national  and  international  programs  conduct  or  sponsor  Federal  sym« 
posia.  worksliips,  clinics  and  demonstrations  for  government  officials,  educators 
and  industry  representatives  responsible  for  national  leadership.  Promote  gov- 
ernment. industry  and  educational  institutional  partnerships  and  cooperation  in 
these  undertakings. 

(e)  Using  the  Clearinghouse  extensive  information  resources,  initiate  applied 
research  and  development  programs  to  fill  gaps  in  the  overall  manpower,  educa- 
tion and  training  research  spectrum.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  demonstrable 
techniques. 

(d)  Develop  means  and  reports  thereon  for  promoting  increased  efficiency 
and  cost  effectiveness  in  government  manpower,  education  and  training  pro- 
grams. Develop  economic  model  structures  for  correlation  studies  of  industrial, 
engineering,  scientific  and  other  major  employment  areas  having  potential 
impact  on  manpower,  education  and  training  requirements ; data  for  these 
studies  will  be  derived  from  government  departments’  analysis  of  population 
and  economic  shifts,  effects  of  changing  national  policies,  international  situa- 
tions and  similar  matters  of  national  employment  consequence. 

(e)  Coordinate  manpower  development  effort  with  the  Institutes  educational 
research,  exploiting  research  findings  for  the  development  of  optimal  educational 
model  systems  and  prototype  training  programs.  Conduct  programs  for  educators 
and  trainers,  instructing  them  on  the  most  effective  uses  of  this  information 
and  means  for  exploiting  these  new  and  emerging  employment  potentials. 

(£)  Develop  and  administer  comprehensive  programs  for  correlating  and  eval- 
uating national  employment  requirements  with  Federal  manpower,  educational 
and  training  programs,  projects,  budgets  and  other  committed  resources.  Prepare 
reports  which  will  focus  employment  interest  and  development  efforts  on  those 
areas  of  significant  employment  and  economic  potentials. 

(g)  Promote  more  extensive  use  of  self-instructional  programs,  closed  circuit 
television  and  other  innovations  which  will  contribute  to  meeting  critical  short- 
ages of  teachers  and  educational  facilities.  Conduct  engineering  studies  of  the 
“educational  plant”  and,  working  with  Federal,  State  and  other  appropriate 
organizations,  develop  and  propose  facility  design  criteria  and  national  stand- 
ards incorporating  advances  in  educational  equipment,  devices  and  processes. 

(h)  Provide  a national  focal  point  for  the  study  of  cybernetics  and  the  advance- 
ment of  this  science,  particularly  in  the  area  of  computer-based  teaching 
machines. 
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(i)  rrovide  educational  science  residencies  at  the  Institutes  for  promising 
scholars  and  teachers.  Provide  highly  specialized  professional  shift  gmdance  am 
other  requisite  services  for  the  National  Teachers  Corps,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
other  organizations  of  comparable  national  import,  l'royide  consulting  services 
and  related  assistances  to  foreign  countries  engaged  With  the  Lnited  States  m 

cooperative  national  development  programs.  , H t 

3.  Establish  a Directorate  for  Policy  Analysis  and  bpecial  Studies.  Conduct 
studies  and  develop  proposals  for  national  policies  and  programs,  .nternatioi . 
cooperative  efforts  and  other  matters  of  concern  to  the  Legislative,  Exccu 

and  Judicial  Branches  of  the  Federal  Government.  , 

(a)  Provide  a scientific  and  professional  staff  capability  for  eloping  and 
maintaining  realistic  overviews  and  current  data  for  the  preparation  of  national 
policy  level  papers  and  for  providing  guidance  and  other  assistance  in  the  oe\  ei- 
npment  of  broad  national  and  international  matters  in  the  area  of  the  Institutes 

i°n>) ^eveloTnew  Federal  educational  and  training  doctrines  in  collaboration 
with  distinguished  educators  and  other  authorities;  prepare  government  imple- 
menting executive  orders  and  similar  level  executive  documents.  ... 

(o)  Prepare  papers  setting  forth  feasibility  analyses  and  alternative  p o 
posols  based  on  studies,  simulations  aijfl  evaluations  of  on-going  Federally  sup- 

'“SfigS  SjSftSi  tortK  policy  Oof.  and  special  coasMcca. 
tions,  based  on  Clearinghouse  compiled  research  data  and  survey  statistics,  for 
use  by  departments,  agencies,  special  committees  and  advisory  panels  and  com- 
missions in  the  development  of  national  policies  in  support  of  new  aiit^merty 
programs,  Federal  aid  to  educational  institutions  programs  and  other  similar 
programs  of  national  and  international  import.  . . 

(e)  Develop  at  City,  County,  State  and  Federal  government  levels,  educational 

and  training  experimental  systems  and  prototype  models;  test  evaluate  and 
demonstrate  simulated  systems  and  models ; promote  and  coordinate  interdisci- 
plinary scientific,  engineering  and  educational  research  and  practice  in  the  use 
of  new  disciplines  and  educational  analysis  tools.  . 

(f)  Prepare  special  staff  reports,  papers  and  documents  for  the  Secretaries  and 
Administrators  of  Federal  Departments  and  Agencies  concerning  research  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation  projects  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  fetcre- 
taries  and  Agency  Administrators;  prepare  special  reports  to  these  government 
officials  concerning  new  scientific  and  technological  breakthroughs  of  import  t 
programs  administered  by  the  respective  Secretaries  and  Administrators. 
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EXHIBIT  5.0. — An  Excerpt  From  Bureau  Of  The  Budget  Circular  No.  a 90. 

September  21,  1968  . , v . f . . 

Subject : Cooperating  with  State  and  local  governments  to  coordinate  and  im- 
prove information  systems 

a.  Information  can  be  exchanged  more  easily  and  more  economically  if  it  is 
compatible,  he.,  collected  and  produced  according  to  common  dehnitioins  or 
standards.  Compatible  information  is  more  useful  because  it  is  subject  to  uni- 
form interpretation  and  permits  meaningful  summarization*  for  program  evnlu- 

Jtb°n Governments  at  each  level  perform  functions  that  are  generally  similar 
and  therefore  have  need  for  and  use  similar  types  of  information.  Ibis  factor 
enhances  the  prospect  for  developing  compatible  information.  It  also  provides 
opportunities  for  exchanging  experiences  among  governments  to  exploit  the  best 
systems,  and  for  minimizing  the  expenditure  of  resources,  including  Fedeial  aid, 
for  designing  systems  that  may  already  be  operational  or  under  development 
elsewhere 

c.  Information  required  to  administer  separate  but  related  programs  within 
a government  often  has  a high  degree  of  similarity.  Accordingly,  there  i>  a rt-11( 
toward  the  development  of  integrated  (unified)  information  systems  which  rec- 
ognize in  an  organized  fashion,  the  interrelationships  that  exist  among  pi  o 
grams' and  the  possibilities  for  the  same  information  to  serve  many  needs.  Such 
systems  often  involve  the  use  of  electronic  data  processing  techniques  and  are 

sometimes  approached  on  a Government-wide  basis.  . . , . n 

d The  increasing  use  of  electronic  data  processing  techniques  proMdes  the 
means  for  exchanging  needed  information  quickly  and  efficiently  In  oidei  foi 
these  techniques  to  be  fully  effective,  however  there  is  a need  for  h »rtater 
degree  of  compatibility  among  the  equipment  and  techniques  used  and  among  tin 
data  to  be  processed.  Possibilities  also  exist  for  more  efficient  and  economical 
use  of  expensive  data  processing  equipment  through  joint  utilization  <u range 


e There  are  Federal  grant-in-aid  authorizations  that  provide  for  financial 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments  in  developing  and  operating  informa- 
tion systems  needed  to  administer  grant  programs  or  to  manage  internal  op- 
erating programs.  A consistent  approach  by  Federal  agencies  in  acting  upon 
applications  for  such  assistance  can  help  to  achieve  a greater  degree  of  cook  i 
nation  and  compatibility  among  the  systems. 

Mr.  Helms.  As  an  introduction,  I would  like  to  comment  on  the 
background  of  this  proposal.  Dr.  Hirsch  and  I are  coauthors.  While 
we  are  both  employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  we  have  worked 
on  this  on  our  own  time.  We  have  pursued  this  because  our  years  o± 
experience  in  the  Federal  Government  convinced  us  that  an  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  Federal  Institute,  an  NIH— National  Institute  of 
Health— type  approach  would  provide  significant  benefits  which  m 
the  absence  of  such  an  organization  could  not  be  achieved  by  the 

Federal  Government.  ■ . . , , 

Accordingly,  in  the  furtherance  of  our  conviction,  we  have  vvoikex- 
independently  of  our  departments,  and  this  undertaking  has  no  di- 
rect connection  with  our  departments.  . 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Dee,  I am  authorized  to  speak  loi  him  ancl 

to  provide  a summary  of  his  statement.  . , 

Dr.  Lee’s  testimony — as  president-elect  of  tne  American  v ocationai 
Educational  Research  Association,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Legislation  Information  for  that  association— may  be  summarized 
in  four  parts. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Dr.  Lee’s  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  recoid  in  full 


at  this  point. 

You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Helms. 
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(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Arthur  M.  Lee,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Legislative  Informa- 
tion and  President-Elect,  American  Vocational  Education  Research 

Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  the  AVERA  again  appreciates 
this  opportunity  to  present  testimony  and  make  recommendations  concerning 
appropriations  for  education.  Our  interest  is  primarily  in  the  appropriation  for 
vocational  education,  with  specific  attention  to  the  appropriation  for  vocational 
education  research. 

I would  like  to  call  the  Committee’s  attention  first  to  the  problem  we  have 
encountered  for  several  years  in  this  particular  appropriation,  and  then  to  rec- 
ommend a solution.  The  problem  is  both  statutory  and  operational. 

In  its  statutory  context  it  is  this:  Congress  specified  in  the  Vocational  Edaca- 
tion  Act  of  1063  that  ten  percent  of  the  basic  grants  to  the  States  for  vocational 
education  shall  be  used  for  research.  In  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
196S.  Congress  again  set  aside  ten  percent  of  the  basic  grants  to  the  States  for 
research.  This  time  the  statute  provided  that  half  of  the  research  funds  should 
go  directly  to  the  States  and  the  other  half  are  reserved  to  the  Commissioner. 
However,  the  Appropriations  Acts  passed  by  Congress  each  year  since  1967  have 
contained  line  items  for  vocational  education  research  substantially  less  than  the 
ten  percent  required  by  law. 

In  its  operational  context,  the  problem  of  vocational  research  funds  is  thus : 
the  Act  of  1963  and  the  Amendments  of  196S  require  far-reaching  and  basic 
changes,  not  only  in  vocational-technical  education  but  in  our  entire  educational 
system.  The  manner  in  which  the  law  is  written  allows  no  discretion  as  to  whethel 
or  not  these  changes  will  be  made,  and  new  reporting  and  evaluation  information 
of  a very  specific  nature  are  mandatory.  These  requirements  impose  a heavy 
burden  upon  the  States  for  new  data,  new  solutions  to  problems  both  old  and  new, 
more  carefnlly  structured  experimentation,  and  greatly  improved  dissemination 
and  implementation  systems.  The  funding  provisions  of  the  Act— ten  percent 
literally  set  aside  for  getting  these  things  done — is  an  orderly  and  logical  way  for 
the  States  and  the  U.S.  Office  to  carry  out  their  requirements.  Anything  less  than 
that  increases  the  difficulty  of  a task  that  is  not  easy  to  begin  with.  Substantial 
reductions  make  the  task  almost  impossible. 

With  lesser  amounts  appropriated  as  line  items,  three  very  definite  results 
have  follovred — and  the  experience  of  the  U.S.  Office  and  most  of  the  States  pro- 
vide ample  evidence  of  these  conditions : 

1.  The  Department  of  HEW  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  do  not  make  ade- 
quate funds  for  vocational  research  available  from  other  sources.  Vocational 
research  is  simply  downgraded  at  the  Federal  operating  level,  and  the  changes  in 
direction  required  under  the  Act  are  seriously  impeded  and  substantially  slowed 
down. 

2.  The  State  Boards  are  discouraged  from  spending  operational  funds  for 
research— both  because  of  the  constant  pressures  to  support  programs  already 
organized  in  preference  to  programs  that  do  not  yet  exist,  and  because  national 
policy  reflected  by  this  pattern  of  support  in  the  annual  Appropriations  Act  seems 
to  be*  opposed  to  any  great  amount  of  research  in  vocational  education. 

3.  The  schools  themselves— many  of  them  crying  out  for  help  to  redirect  their 
programs,  not  only  in  vocational  education  but  their  total  programs  which  ignore 
the  occupational  needs  of  up  to  eighty  percent  of  their  students— receive  such 
meager  and  uncertain  support  in  carefully  planned  change  that  they  are  almost 
forced  to  make  whatever  changes  they  do  achieve  on  a haphazard  and  high  risk 

This  is  the  problem,  reduced  to  bare  facts.  The  net  effect  of  this  problem  in 
the  past  two  years  is  that  wffiile  some  very  promising  changes  have  taken  place 
in  vocational  education,  they  are  extremely  limited  compared  to  the  need.  More- 
over, the  momentum  of  change  may  be  slowing  down,  I think  it  is.  This  is  not 
yet  apparent  in  reports  from  the  field  and  will  not  be  evident  until  a lag  of 
considerable  proportion  has  taken  place.  By  then  a great  deal  of  the  early  benefits 
from  carefully  planned  research  and  change  will  have  been  lost 

Perhaps  the  worst  effect  of  a national  policy  which  calls  for  farreaching 
changes  on  the  one  hand,  and  withholds  support  for  an  orderly  and  logical  way 
to  achieve  them  on  the  other,  is  a mood  of  depression  bordering  on  cynicism  in 
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the  schools.  I don’t  thint  this  has  gone : too  fa.  Jet tin  «Pta  «t  the  near  short  with 

ssl-k&’s  SttK  s.iK  aaati 

oil  the  reasons  short  of  a national  economic  crisis,  may  add  so  much  to  e 

i^td  the 

in  the  rJ71  Appropriation  will  be  measured  in  frustration,  lost  momentum,  manj 
,r thousanXTunmployable  youth  and  adults  in  far  more  costly  retraining 
Sam™  “eventhally  to  slat,  ah  ove,  in  rebuilds  the  Atnet.can 

^S'Se’S’SMS.rutlons;  they  are  slmjly  '“ts  I am  only 

fn  thorn  Tf  thp  Committee  and  Congress  believe  that  I put  too  much  reopon 
sibmtv  foTihe  !mple“tion  0f  the  Acts  of  1903  and  1968  on  research,  may 
I say  that  I base  my  entire  position  on  the  Acts  themseWes  rmd  t 

went  into  them  If  Congress— or  the  Department  of  HEW— now  reel  mat  too 
much  emnhSwas  placed  on  research  when  the  legislation  was  wntten  and  de- 
v.te,  Z ipuroved  this  would  amount  to  a second  judgment.  The  position  of 
Un-American1  Vocational  Education  Research  Association  is  merely  to  endorse 
the  previous  judgment  and  ask  that  it  be  implemented.  f .« 

We  suggest  and  earnestly  hope  that  this  Committee  and  theSenate  wllsole 
the  problem  of  vocational  research  funds  as  you  intended  in  the  1970  Aipr  P 
Ston- You  appropriated  the  necessary  amount  for  vocational  research  and  you 
stated  in  you?  Report  the  intent  of  the  Senate  to  follow  the  previsions  of  the 
, ‘ jn  tutg  rettrird  The  House  endorsed  your  position  in  the  Conference  m 
rnlttee  Repotti'ftnd  this  then  wae  the  «p»*4  intent  o< 

what  happened.  Since  the  appropriation  was  a ,lm®.  lt®“' Un " ^,  firsf  bil  then 

ment  I believe,  was  not  done  intentionally  due  to  any  question  of  the  need  for 
vocational  research;  it  was  done  thoughtlessly  by  budget  personnel  who  ave 
their  own  problems  but  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  pro?, Taras  these  funds 
--  for  Eve—sn  think  it  is  quite  evident  in  the  record  as  1 have  recalled  it, 
here  that  the  action  of  HEW  in  eliminating  vocational  research  funds  from  e 
i<V7n  Annrrmripnon  violated  the  expressed  intent  of  Congress. 

^ Bk— this* reason" but  in  a much  larger  sense  for  the  educational  reasons ; I have 
cited  the  American  Vocational  Educational  Researcn  Association  urges  the 
Commit!  e to  write  the  1971  Appropriation  Act  ir  such  a way  that  it  follows  even 
moieeA  ictlv  Hie  provisions  for  vocational  research  in  the  legislation  of  1968 
That  - what  we  Sre  recommending,  and  we  do  so  with  far  “ore  concern  for 
vocational  education  and  the  American  educational  system  than  we  do  for  our 
own  research  efforts. 

Mr.  Helms.  1.  The  purpose  of  the  legislation  being  considered  at 

this  time  is  highly  commendable.  . . , 

2 That  purpose,  however,  would  almost  certainly  be  defeated  now 
under  anv  of  the  three  bills  before  the  committee. 

3.  Possibly,  the  only  way  to  accomplish  what  these  proposals  seek 
to  do  would  be  through  a separate  Department  of  Education,  Man- 
power, and  Training,  and,  as  you  know,  there  is  a bill  proposed  for 
such  action. 
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4.  A logical  step  in  this  direction  would  be  to  create  the  Federal 
Institutes  for  Manpower,  Education,  and  Training.  Dr.  Lee  feels  the 
bills  before  the  committee  would  institutionalize  a division  of  manage- 
ment and  resources  rather  than  really  bringing  management  and  re- 
sources together  with  the  training  systems  of  the  schools. 

The  management  system,  comprised  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
manpower  organizations,  would  have  money  and  responsibility  but 
the  biggest  part  of  the  Nation's  training  facilities,  equipment,  and 
instructional  personnel  would  remain  outside  of  that  management 
jurisdiction. 

The  only  way  to  produce  a single  system,  to  avoid  continuance  of 
duplicative  manpower  and  training  programs,  Dr.  Lee  feels,  is  to 
consolidate  theU.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
Manpower  Administration. 

Kecognizing  the  obstacles  to  creating  a separate  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation, Manpower,  and  Training,  Dr.  Lee  recommends  as  a logical 
first  step — which  could  be  accomplished  without  too  much  difficulty- — 
that  the  Congress  establish  the  Federal  Institutes  for  Manpower,  Edu- 
cation, and  Training. 

This  concludes  my  summary  of  Dr.  Lee's  statement. 

The  following  remarks  are  addressed  to  my  statement. 

The  proposal  takes  cognizance  of  the  three  manpower  bills  pending 
before  you,  and,  the  proposed  National  Institutes  for  Education  bill, 
which  is  being  considered  under  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, and  the  bill  proposing  a Department  of  Education  and  Man- 
power. I feel  the  proposal  for  the  Federal  Institutes  affects  and  woidd 
be  affected  by  the  Congress  decisions  on  these  bills. 

Following  such  extensive  hearings  as  you  have  conducted  on  these 
manpower  bills,  I am  sure  you  have  ample  information  on  what  are 
the  public  concerns.  Accordingly,  my  purpose  is  to  propose  means  to 
cope  with  problems  relating  to  manpower,  education,  and  training 
programs.  I will  focus  on  how  a new  organizational  concept  and 
current  information  processing  technologies  can  help  relieve  the  man- 
agement and  administrative  complexities  confronting  us  and,  at  the 
same  time,  improve  the  quality  and  value  of  these  programs.  Which- 
ever version  of  these  bills  is  passed,  the  need  for  the  organization 
I propose  will  obtain. 

I will  proceed  as  follows : First,  I would  like  to  give  you  an  overview 
of  the  proposed  Federal  Institutes  functions,  using  my  charts  ior 
this  purpose.  I would  then  like  to  comment  on  each  organizational  ele- 
ment, to  clarify  the  purposes  of  these  organizations.  As  my  statement 
includes  sufficient  discussion,  you  may  rely  on  that  for  more  complete 
details.  I will  re2er  to  it  occasionally  as  I proceed. 

The  Federal  Institutes  proposal  sets  forth  a concept  for  a national 
information  processing  and  coordinating  system  for  federally  sup- 
ported programs  in  education,  manpower,  training,  and  interdepend- 
ent socioeconomic  programs.  The  means  for  implementing  this  concept 
are  incorporated  within  the  framework  of  the  proposed  Federal  Insti- 
tutes. Exhibit  4 of  my  statement  is  a draft  Executive  order  which 
could  be  used  as  an  interim  approach  and  thus  facilitate  implementing 
actions.  This  Executive  order  nas  been  reviewed  by  numerous  persons 
of  national  reputation,  and  other  persons  holding  high  Federal  office. 
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Exhibit  3.1  The  Institutes  would  be  established  urnier  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  As  shown,  the  Institutes  would  .unction 
under  either  a Federal  Commission  on  Manpower,  Education,  and 
Training,  or  an  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  With  regal d to 
the  Office  of  Management  a..d  Budget,  those  of  you  familiar  with  the 
President's  proposal  for  reorganization  will  know  that  he  lus  pro- 
posed a Domestic  Council  which  would  have  as  a part  of  that  proposal 
an  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  In  tins  case,  I am  referring  to 
that  particular  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

The  primary  Federal  departments  which  would  be  served  hy  these 
proposed  Federal  Institutes  are  conceived  as  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Office  ot 
Economic  Opportunity.  The  proposed  Federal  Institutes  would  pro- 
vide these  Departments  and  this  Office  with  operational  capahilitie. 
they  do  not  now  have,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  effective,  established 
operating  organization  for  coordination  ot  information,  t^e_^e5[c_;n 
Institutes  would  provide  assistance  to  the  Departments  of  Defense, 
Interior.  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Veterans’  Administration,  and  otlici 
Departments  or  agencies  that  are  conducting  manpower  and  training 
programs.  The  Federal  Institutes  would  provide  a strong  coordinating 
focal  point  for  most  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  staff  and  management  offices  shown  here  perform  functions 
typically  identified  by  the  titles:  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  these 

functions  at  this  time.  . , , 

The  maior  fine  organizations  shown  are  the  Clearinghouse  iorAiu- 
in  Training  nn<l  Education  (OHARTE)  ; t ,c  D.roc- 
torate  for  Systems  Innovations  m Training  and  Education  bllbl  - 
and  the.  Directorate  for  Policy  Analysis  and  Special  Studies  ( 1 ASh). 

Addressing  the  line  organization,  exhibit  3.21  in  my  prepared  state- 
ment, the  CHARTE  organization  includes  these  organizational  cie- 

lnents.  Jnte  ftted  Dflta  System  (IDS)  for  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  Automated  Information  Processing  Computer  Centei 
t AIPC).  the  Information  Analysis  Center  (IAC),  and  the  informa- 
tion Clearinghouse.  . , . x 

The  Integrated  Data  System  is  depicted  on  exhibit  ......  It  consists 

of  the  Federal  Telecommunications  System  and  the  circuits  intercom 
nectiiig  the  data  processing  centers  of  the  Federal  and  State  clear  fe- 
houses!  The  telecommunications  system  is  presently  operated  andman- 
a«rcd  by  the  General  Services  Administration. 

’'This  existing  national  telecommunications  network  could  be  used 

for  the  purposes  I am  proposing.  . . ...  . . 

The  Federal  Telecommunications  System  and  circuits  Vrill  inter 
connect  the  CHARTE  Automated  Information  Processing  Center  to 
Information  Analysis  Centers  in  the  Department  of  Labor  thr  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Office  of  Economic 

Opportunity,  and  the  State  clearinghouses.  ...  , , 

Additional  Information  Analysis  Centers  could  he  estabhshed  «s 
necessary  and  desired  in  DOD,  NASA,  Commerce,  HUD,  and  other 

Federal  'departments.  . , , 

The  CHARTE  Automated  Information  Processing  Center  config- 
uration is  shown  here,  exhibit  3.4.  It  would  have  the  capabilities  to 
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receive  Federal  and  State  approved  programs  in  manpower,  educa- 
tion, training,  employment,  welfare,  and  other  interdependent  pro- 
grams. It  would  process  these  programs,  store,  and  subsequently  search, 
retrieve,  reproduce  information  from,  and  automatically  update  these 

programs.  . 

The  CHARTE  Automated  Information  Processing  Center  would 
have  the  capability  to  display  information  both  intra-  and  inter-site. 
By  intra — I mean  within  the  total  Federal  center  as  shown  here,  and, 
by  inter — I mean  the  Federal  center  and  the  Federal  departments,  or 
between  the  Federal  organizations  and  the  State  organizations. 

The  AIPC  would  employ  such  means  as  closed  circuit  television,  or, 
by  interconnecting  query  display  consoles  in  the  departments'  termi- 
nals to  the  AIPC,  information  could  be  displayed  in  any  of  the  de- 
partments directly  from  the  AIPC  computer  data  base. 

In  addition,  it  'is  conceived  that  the  national  computerized  30b  hank 
would  be  located  in  this  Federal  computer  center.  The  advantage  here 
is  that  we  would  have,  through  the  Federal  Telecommunications  Sys- 
tem and  interconnecting  circuits,  the  capability  to  tie  the  national  com- 
puterized job  bank  directly  to  the  job  banks  in  the  State  clearing- 
houses. _ . ..  . 

The  primary  Federal  Information  Analysis  t enter,  exhibit  4.», 
would  be  located  in  the  CHARTE  organization.  Smaller  Information 
Analysis  Centers  would  be  satellited  on  the  Federal  Center. 

The  smaller  centers  would  be  located  in  the  Departments  of  Tabor, 
HEW,  and  the  OEO,  other  Federal  departments,  and  State  clearing- 
houses. 

An  Information  Analysis  Center  would  have  the  functional  capa- 
bilities shown  in  this  exhibit  3.5.  TVith  such  quantities  of  information 
in  the  computer  center,  we  would  anticipate  large  numbers  of  queries 
from  the  States,  from  the  Federal  departments,  and  from  the  Tv  hi te 
House,  and  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  The  Informa- 
tion Analysis  Center  would  be  that  point,  in  the  CHARTE  organiza- 
tion into  which  all  of  the  questions  would  be  funneled.  The  Analysis 
Center  staff  would  prepare  these  questions  for  address  to  the  com- 
puter, would  receive  this  information  and  then  display  it  by  any  of 
the  electronic  communications  means  that  we  would  have  established. 
Alternatively,  questions  not  requiring  immediate  electrical  communi- 
cations would  be  handled  through  the  normal  correspondence  mode. 

So,  we  would  have  in  the  Information  Analysis  Centers  the  closed 
circuit  television  display  and  remote  receiver  and  transmit  terminals, 
facsimile  transmission,  and  so  forth.  Given  the  Computer  Center  capa- 
bilities, the  Information  Analysis  Center  'would  process  all  new  Fed- 
eral and  State  programs;  and,  monitor  changes  to  stored  programs. 
The  staff  would  prepare  computer  programs  for  research  and  man- 
agement statistics;  and,  prepare  computer  models  of  national  pro- 
grams in  response  to  the  requirements  of  other  organizations  that  I 
will  address  in  a few  minutes. 

State  clearinghouses  are  depicted  in  exhibit  3.6  of  the  prepared 
statement.  Each  State  clearinghouse  would  include  a small  scale  ver- 
sion of  the  Federal  Automated  Information  Processing  Computer 
Center  (AIPC).  The  States  would  colocate  their  Information  Analy- 
sis Center  with  their  AIPC.  State  clearinghouses  would  address  such 
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matters  as  State,  regional,  and  municipal  grant-in-aid  programs. 
These  clearinghouses  would  be  the  storage  point,  the  coordinating 
focal  point,  for  programs  which  might  liavt  impacts,  or  other  ettects 
on  the  manpower,  training,  and  educational  programs.  In  the  man- 
ner of  the  Federal  center,  the  State  centers  would  process,  store,  re- 
search, retrieve,  reproduce,  update,  display,  and  transmit  information 
on  the  State,  regional,  and  metropolitan  area  programs  or  the  respec- 
tive States.  , -i 

In  addition,  the  State  center  would  include  the  State  computer  job 
bank,  which  would  interface  with  the  Federal  job  bank. 

Returning  to  the  CTIARTE  organization,  exhibit  3.21  of  my  state- 
ment. this  organization  is  the  information  processing  center  of  the 
Federal  institutes.  It  will  interface  with  Federal  and  State  organiza- 
tions and  approved  subscribers  and  will  operate,  manage  and  control 
the  complex  of  facilities  and  communications. 

The  CTIARTE  will  receive,  index,  abstract,  process,  store,  update, 
retrieve,  display  and  reproduce  and  distribute  information  to  Federal, 
State  and  other  approved  organizations  and  subscribers 

The  Automated  Information  Processing  Computer  Center  is  con- 
ceived as  the  Federal  capstone  of  an  information  processing  system. 
This  national  information  center  would  receive,  store,  retrieve,  update 
and  distribute  programs  and  job  bank  information.  It  would  provide 
computer'  programs  for  the  retrieval  or  generation  of  managemen 
data  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Federal  and  State  organizations. 

While  Federal  and  State  information  analysis  centers  would  have 
access  to  information  stored  in  the  data  base,  some  date  might  be 
coded  for  release  only  to  approved  subscribers  or  users.  Departmental 
staffs  would  receive  and  analyze  this  information  prior  to  its  release 
to  the  CHARTE  Information  Analysis  Center  for  processing  and 
storage.  The  Departments  would  at  this  time  indicate  release  codes 
for  the  information  being  processed.  The  Federal  departments  having 
the  primary  responsibility  for  and  use  of  the  information  would  al- 
ways exercise  release  approval  authority.  In  areas  of  joint  depart- 
mental jurisdiction,  coordination  would  be  required,  and  is  required 

by  bills  pending  before  you.  . 

' q;he  CHARTE  Information  Analysis  Center  would  analyze  all  in- 
formation for  the  purposes  of  preparing  instructions  for  its  process- 
ing within  the  CHARTE  AIPC.  The  Information  Analysis  Center 
would  be  staffed  by  information  specialists  in  manpower,  education 
and  training,  and  related  specializations.  It  would  include  personnel 
in  computer  systems  specializations.  These  staffs  would  have  tvwiiho  e 
to  them  closed  circuit  television  and  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment  with  which  to  interface  with  other  information  analysis  cen- 
ters, and  to  interact  within  the  CHARTE  AIPC. 

The  information  analysis  centers  in  the  Departments  qt  Labor, 
HEW,  and  the  OEO,  and  other  Federal  organizations,  would  operate 
os  if  the  computer  were  in  their  respective  buildings.  Hovse^s  er,  this 
proposed  centralization  of  the  Institutes  facilities  would  result  m 

economies  over  multiple- installations. 

The  information  clearinghouse  is  the  focal  point  for  providing 
to  the  Government-,  public,  and  private  sectors,  information  retei- 
ence  and  library  assistance  type  services.  Within  general  categories 


of  documents,  large  volumes  of  exemplary  education  and  training 
programs  and  research,  reports  and  related  publications  would  be 
stored  on  microfilm,  and  be  available  generally  to  responsible  orga- 
nizations with  useful  requirements  for  these  documents. 

Other  essential  functions  of  the  information  clearinghouse  include 
the  dissemination  of  educational  research  findings  throughout  the 
Nation,  as  proposed  in  IT.R.  13472,  and  dissemination  of  rules,  regu- 
lations, legal  decisions,  and  the  probable  thousands  of  changes  that 
will  occur  to  those  programs,  abstracts,  plans,  studies,  records  and 
reports  that  will  be  stored  in  this  computer  center.  _ 

The  information  clearinghouse  would  be  an  invaluable  source  of 
information  and  reference  for  managers,  administrators,  research- 
ers and  scholars  in  Federal  and  State  governments,  in  business,  in- 
dustry, and  other  organizations. 

A major  information  service  will  be  the  maintenance  of  a compre- 
hensive and  timely  system  of  labor  market  information. 

The  location  of  the  national  computerized  job  bank  and  the  clear- 
inghouse information  dissemination  facility  under  the  same  director- 
ate is  obviously  a most  feasible  arrangement. 

Exhibit  3.22  of  my  statement  shows  the  directorate  for  systems 
innovation  in  training  and  education.  The  mission  of  this  directorate 
is  to  conduct,  support,  encourage , analyze,  and  evaluate  studies,  re- 
search, experiments  and  pilot  projects  in  education,  training  and 
manpower  related  technologies. 

The  directorate  includes  the  National  Institutes  for  Education, 
Manpower,  and  Training;  the  Federal  Research  Center  for  Education 
and  Training;  and  the  Federal  demonstration  laboratories. 

Exhibit  3.7  of  my  statement  shows  this  organizational  alignment. 
The  National  Institutes  for  Education,  Manpower,  end  Training 
would  be  colocated,  possibly  in  separate  organizational  divisions. 
However,  the  key  term  is  colocated. 

With  the  physical  alinement  shown  in  exhibit  3.7,  we  can  expect 
more  effective  interdisciplinary  approaches  by  Federal  research  staffs, 
and  more  effective  cooperation  between  DOL,  OEO,  and  HEW  in 
the  joint  management  of  these  interdependent  programs.  I would  like 
to  state  that  for  this  remark,  I rely  on  the  proximities  of  the  staffs 
in  this  proposed  alinement.  There  is  no  inference  that  there  is  or 
is  not  adequate  cooperation  as  of  now. 

Such  a collocated  arrangement  would  tend  to  minimize  overlapping 
and  duplicative  programs,  and  would  provide  sorely  needed  national 
visibility  to  the  Governments  work  in  these  areas. 

A major  problem  today  appears  to  be  the  absence  of  means  to 
develop  and  exploit  more  effectively  significant  innovations  in  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  and  related  technologies.  Comprehensive 
information  is  sorely  needed. 

Difficulties  in  collecting  such  data  are  seen  in  the  sheer  numbers  of 
programs,  geographical  dispersion,  and  the  number  of  Federal  and 
State  organizations  involved  in  developing,  regulating,  evaluating, 
and  funding  this  complex. 

Accordingly,  then,  it  appears  that,  opportunities  for  achieving  and 
sustaining  national  goals  for  excellence  will  be  greatest  when  Federal 
employees  and  scholars  in  various  interrelated  disciplines  work  to- 
gether in  the  Institutes  environment,  employing  the  clearinghouse 
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information,  the  computer  center  capabilities,  and  the  facilities  of 

the  following  organizations.  . . , - ii 

The  Federal  Research  Center  will  be  the  national  local  point,  toi  fj 
research  by  the  Institutes.  The  Center  will  assist  the  Institutes  in  the 
planning,  coordination,  and  evaluation  of  educational,  and,  traini  g 

and  manpower  development  research.  . , , i-i*  i 

Title  III  of  II. R.  13472  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  establish 
a program  of  projects  through  grants  to  or  conti acts  wit  i ie  Ph> 
private,  and  not-for-profit  organizations.  As  stated  previously,  this 
proposal  would  give  the  Federal  Government  operational  capabilities 
Ft  Zs  not  now  possess.  The  Federal  Research  Center  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  proposed  operational  organizations. 

The  Research  Center  must  possess  capabilities  to  monitor,  contract, 
and  to  perform  research.  Institute  staffs  would  participate  m tins 
research  facility  and  thereby  maintain  their  research  skills  and  then 

knowledge  of  tlie  state  of  the  art.  . ^nT 

It  should  be  expected  that  employees  presently  assigned  to  DUD, 
HEW,  OEO.  and  other  Federal  and  State  research  organizations 
would  be  assigned  to  assist  in  staffing  the  Research  Center.  By  alter- 
natino-  the  staffs  for  significant  periods  of  actual  research  work,  the 
respective  bureaus  and  the  Federal  Research  Center  will  benefit  m 

planning  and  evaluating  research  programs.  , 

Through  internetting  with  the  Defense  Documentation  Centei,  the 
Commerce  Clearinghouse  for  Federal  and  Scientific  Information,  and 
through  work  with  industries,  business,  and  private  organizations,  a 
comprehensive  body  of  research  information  could  be  evaluated  pnoi 
to  initiating  and  funding  presumed  new  research  projects. 

The  Federal  Research  Center  would  use  the  comprehensive  research 
information  stored  in  the  computer  processing  center,  and  would,  pro- 
vide information  to  that  center  on  projects  conducted  by  the  federal 

Research  Center.  ,,  i 

The  Federal  Research  Center  would  cooperate  with  the  National 
Institutes  for  Education,  Manpower,  and  Training  in  monitoring  and 

directing  the  activities  of  the  laboratories. 

The  demonstration  laboratories  would  attempt  to  mitigate  a majoi 
problem  in  research  and  administration — that  of  translating  r csearc  1 
findings  into  effective  applications.  , 

I know  of  no  comprehensive  Federal  means  yet  established  to  e\alu- 
ate  the  payoffs  from  the  large  sums  expended  in  this  area,  bure.y  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  and  the  news  media  have  sought 
information  on  the  benefits  achieved  from  such  expenditures. 

As  we  now  prepare  to  embark  upon  more  ambitious  research  under- 
takings, it  is  imperative  that  better  information  collecting  and  van- 

dating  systems  be  established.  . , , , ■ , , 

I believe  visibility  will  improve  only  if  laboratories  are  established 
so  that  research  and  development  program  benefits  can  be  brought 
closer  to  those  who  will  use  the  new  information  and  new  skibs.  Demon- 
stration laboratories  could  be  located  close  to  the  State  skill  centei  s 
proposed  in  the  Steiger  bill.  This  need  to  get  hiforination  down  to  the 
users  has  been  recognized  by  the  U-S.  Office  of  Education  ,r  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  educational  resources  information  centers  (JiiRiL  ). 
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It  seems  a more  dynamic  and  effective  arrangement  would  be  to  tie 
;4i  fori  nation  resources  to  demonstration  capabilities.  Further,  as  the 
CHARTE  has  a large-scale  computer  and  dissemination  capability, 
it  would  seem  that  interconnection  of  ERIC  to  CHARTE  is  a most 
feasible  arrangement.  Accordingly  it  is  recommended  that  the  ERIC 
and  the  demonstration  laboratories  become  the  regional  extensions  of 
the  Federal  institutes. 

The  Directorate  for  Policy  Analysis  and  Special  Studies,  exhibit 
8.23,  will  function  in  an  ideal  organizational  arrangement.  The  Auto- 
mated Information  Processing  Computer  Center  data  base  will  pro- 
vide a complete  spectrum  of  valid  information  and  exemplary  pro- 
grams. The  computer  will  provide  the  capability  to  model  and  experi- 
ment with  new  concepts.  The  Institutes  for  Education,  Manpower, 
and  Training  and  the  Federal  Research  Center  will  provide  means  for 
practical  experimentation  and  demonstration.  Opportunities  for 
vitally  significant  studies  and  evaluations,  will,  accordingly,  exceed 
any  opportunities  now  available  within  these  areas  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  Directorate  can  be  expected  to  provide  the  blueprints  for  evo- 
lutionary reform,  for  new  organizations,  new  policies,  and  new  pro- 
grams superceding  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  past  and  meeting  more 
effectively  the  challenges  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Three  organizational  components  will  carry  these  ideas  forward. 
Speaking  to  the  Institute  for  Intergovernmental  Assistance  Pro- 
grams Evaluation,  this  Institute  will  address  some  of  the  problems 
which  the  Congress  has  taken  the  lead  in  identifying.  The  Congress 
has  identified  more  than  1,000  programs  conducted  by  a majority  of 
the  separate  Federal  departments  and  organizations.  I refer  to  House 
Document  No.  91-177,  Congressman  Roth’s  study. 

In  his  message  transmitting  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 of  1970, 
the  President  stated  “Yet,  nowhere  today  is  modern  management  more 
needed  than  in  the  Government  itself.” 

In  his  message  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Training,  Au- 
gust 12,  1969,  the  President  noted  that  the  Government’s  investment, 
approximately  $3  billion,  has  failed.  He  alludes  to  duplication  of  ef- 
fort, and  endless  ribbons  of  red  tape;  he  believes  that  working  to- 
gether, we  can  bring  order  and  efficiency  to  a tangle  of  Federal 
programs. 

Congressman  Roth  stated  in  his  study : “No  one  knows  exactly  how 
many  Federal  programs  there  are.”  The  Institute  for  Intergovern- 
mental Assistance  Programs  Evaluation  would  be  a primary  instru- 
mentality for  evaluating  performances,  promoting  greater  efficiency, 
and  effecting  reform. 

The  Institute  for  Poverty,  Welfare,  and  Social  Security  will  help 
us  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  overall  purposes  of  manpower  education  and 
development.  While  I am  sure  one  could  produce  instantly  an  infinite 
list  of  authorities  who  could  define  what  these  purposes  are,  I submit 
this  is  an  area  in  which  there  is  a paucity  of  valid  and  significant 
stud}".  m . 

We  need  to  know  more— to  examine  the  ways  in  which  man  is  af- 
fected by  and  the  ways  man  interacts  with  poverty,  welfare,  and  so- 
cial security.  Manpower  development  programs  must  be  designed  for 
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his  optimum  adaptation  within  these  dynamic  effects  of  our  society 

ariRd lions  of  Federal,  State  and  private  sector  funds  are  being  ex- 
pended in  programs  conducted  under  these  titles.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  examine  our  manpower  programs  in  association  with  the^  in  in- 
dependent programs,  to  link  manpower  programs  closeh  with  cco 
noinic  planning  and  development.  And,  where  could  this  be  pertoimed 
better  than  in  this  information  system  oriented  organization  . 

The  results  of  the  work  of  this  institute  could  influence  m profound 
wavs  our  concepts,  policies,  and  planning  for  manpower  development 

and  poverty,  welfare,  and  social  security  programs.  . 

The  third  organizational  entity  oJ.  this  directorate  is  the  office  ^ 
national  programs  and  systems  modeling  and  integration.  This  office 
would  enable  us  to  look  beyond  the  immediate  present. 

The  techniques  of  systems  analyses,  operations  research  and  model- 
incr  are  being  employed  etxcnsively  in  programs  of  national  com- 
plexity. Examples  would  include  transportation  systems,  logistic  sys 
terns,  and  environmental  and  ecological  studies.  The  question  then  is 
whv  do  we  not  similarly  employ  these  techniques  in  the  programs  ad- 
dressed here?  Why  not  design  national  models  and  use  these  to  test 
new  education,  manpower  and  training  policies,  programs  and  proj- 
ects? Wliv  not  avail  ourselves  of  whatever  foresight  is  attainable 
this  manner*  Much  of  the  needed  information  will  be  stored  in  the 
clearinghouse,  the  computer  capability  will  be  available  for  modeling 

these  new  programs  and  national  policies.  . inco  flip  President 

Tn  his  message  on  legislative  programs.  Octobci  i069  tile  I lesid^ 
•llluded  to  “*  * * the  mechanics  and  engmeeis  of  government  who  retool 
d Cove  its  machinery — planners  and  the  idea  rnen  whj - Mg 
new  programs  and  agencies”  For  such  responsibilities,  we  must p i o- 
vide  these  persons  a place  and  the  equipment  with  which  to  woik  ef 
fectivdf This  office  could  be  the  “workshop- where  the  mechanics  an 
engineers  and  idea  men  experiment  with  models  of ’ 
policies,  providing  to  others  the  design  guidance  tor  our  future. 

I thank  you.  , 

Mr.  Mkeds.  Does  that  conclude  your  testimony  f . , . , 

Mr.  Helms.  Yes.  Mr.  Gordon  is  here  to  assist  with  rm  technical 

<1,m!'°Gaypos  (presiding).  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  entire  committee 

has  not  been  able  to  hear  your  testimony  . t ^ pm. 

I did  not.  get  a chance  to  delve  into  it  in  detail,  but  I want  to  con 
orutul'ite  you  for  presenting  such  a well  documented  statement. 
s Tt  will  receive  the  proper"  attention  of  the  co.nm.ttee  members,  and 

our  technical  and  legal  staff . . , • ?j.  p 

I believe  that  you  have  made  a good  presentation,  but  isn 
somewhat  complicated  and  aren’t  you  putting  a little  more  emphasis 

on  administration  as  distinguished  from  the > P£a°,  *5® Opportunity  to 
I feel  the  simpler  the  presentation,  the  better  the  opportun  y 
obtain  results  from  it.  Yon  may  wish  to  comment  on  that. 

I don’t  know.  . „ 

'SSS  "re^nunendation  to 

this  rabcommitteo,  it  is  of  The  utmost  importance  that  I gtv.  clear 
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evidence  I have  examined  this  proposal  in  complete  detail.  Rather 
than  present  a proposal  that  is  more  or  less  superficial  in  nature,  the 
committee  should  have  the  opportunity  to  fully  understand  the  nature 
of  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Would  my  observation  be  correct,  if  I were  to  inter- 
pret your  remarks,  that  the  existing  system  we  have  has  grave  inad- 
equacies, and  you  are  suggesting  this  new  approach,  and  although  it 
appears  complicated  on  the  surface  it  may  actually  be  a simple  ap- 
proach ? 

Mr.  Helms.  Yes,  sir.  I am  convinced  that  this  approach  will  produce 
tremend  ms  economies  and  simplifications  in  the  administration  of 
ourprogi.mis. 

In  the  very  first  part  of  my  prepared  statement,  I quoted  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  description  of  new  federalism.  I am  seriously  concerned 
over  what  is  going  to  happen. 

As  I see  it,  the  Federal  Government  has  traditionally  had  the  role 
of  designing  and  then  providing  programs  to  be  implemented  by  the 
States.  Yow  under  the  new  federalism  concept,  we  are  telling  the 
States  to  design  their  programs  and  to  submit  these  to  Washington 
for  review  and  approval.  "While  the  record  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  well  known — its  penchant  for  paperwork— I submit  that  when 
all  of  the  States  start  generating  these  programs  and  forwarding 
these  to  Washington,  we  are  going  to  be  inundated  by  paperwork.  The 
only  way  we  can  efficiently  manage  the  expenditure  of  about  $4  billion 
is  to  structure  our  administration  and  our  reporting  and  evaluating 
systems,  and  to  employ  the  capabilities  of  automatic  data  processing 
to  the  maximum  feasible  extent.  It  will  be  humanly  impossible  to 
effectively  look  at  all  of  the  paperwork  that  is  to  be  submitted  to 
those  who  control  the  approvals  and  the  funding  of  the  States 
programs. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  I want  to  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Helms,  and  again  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  your  well  prepared  document  will  receive  the 
attention  of  all  the  committee  members. 

I want  to  thank  you  again  for  vonr  attendance.  Is  Mr.  Ball  in  the 
hearing  room? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Ball,  I wonder  if  you  would  put  up  with  a 2 minute 
delay? 

Mr.  Hathaway  is  on  the  way  down.  Here  he  is  right  now.  We  have 
Mr.  Ball  here,  the  last  witness,  and  I am  sure  you  want  to  welcome 
him. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  welcome  Mr.  Ball  to  the  committee.  I have 
known  Mr.  Ball  for  some  time  now.  We  have  been  closely  associated 
on  various  legislative  matters. 

It  is  heart-warming  to  know  that  there  are  people  like  Mr.  Ball, 
who  are  not  members  of  the  public  sector,  who  aye  extremely  inter- 
ested in  this  kind  of  legislation  and  other  legislation  that  will,  hope- 
full  v,  help  and  benefit  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Ball  has  devoted  his  time,  a considerable  portion  of  his  time, 
for  no  remuneration  at  all  but  simply  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
something  accomplished. 
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1 hive  had  the  opportunity  to  read  his  statement,  which  I think 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  I look  forward  to  hearing  Ins  testimony. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Thank  > ou,  Mr.  Hathaway,  and  1 want  to  welcome  you, 
Mr.  Ball,  and  your  cowitnesses,  and  I leave  it  to  your  discretion  as  to 
whether  you  want  to  read  verbatim  or  summarize  your  statement. 

1 do  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  your  statement  will  appear  m 
full  in  the  record,  so  you  may  proceed  in  the  manner  that  you  please. 
Proceed. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Tlia.uk  you,  ill*.  Chuiruuin. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARKHAM  EALL,  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE  ON 
FEEERAL  LEGISLATION,  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  COUNCIL  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  AREA;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MARKLEY 
ROBERTS  AND  HARRY  E.  FREEMAN 

Mr.  Ball.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  thank  you,  Congressman  Hathaway,  tor  your  very  gcneiou, 

10 T will'not  road  my  entire  statement,  but  will  summarize  briefly,  ami 
then  submit  my  written  statement,  and  also  a written  research  paper 
which  we  have  prepared,  for  inclusion  in  the  record  after  my  oral 

remarks. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  on  Behalf  of  the  Hpalth  and  Welfare  Council  of  the  National 
Capital  Area  on  Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  Employment 

My  name  is  Markham  Ball.  I am  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Health  and  Wei- 

«,  tiio  support 

Tvrivi te  sector  for  health,  welfare,  and  related  community  services  in  the 

iw  tbp  United  Givers  Fund  and  is  responsible  foi  the  alio  a non  or  uux 
fundsto  eligible  private  voluntary  agencies.  The  Council  is  a citizen  led  organiza- 
H, ,n  remesentative  of  all  segments  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

We  are  very  happy  to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  Subcommittee’s  invitation  to 
linear  today.  The  voluntary  agencies  are  concerned  about  employment  and 
employmen/because  it  is  through  work  and  employment  that  most  people  earn 
the  income  to  support  themselves  and  their  families.  When  the  systemofself- 
uw  ort  f om  employment  breaks  down  for  a large  part  of  the  population  a 
heavy  buX  falls  on  public  and  private  welfare  agencies.  The  financial  costs 

anu4bharaLTyzedafhS  situation  in  our  area  to  try  to  determine 

what  the  commS’s  needs  for  employment  and  training  programs  are.  To 
some  extent  trpioblems  of  the  Washington  area  may  be  unique  but  m many 
wtvs  we  suspect  our  experience  and  our  neeus  are  typical  of  those  of  inauy 

metropolitan  areas.  We  hope,  at  any  rate,  that  the  th£  Subcommittee  ^ 

will  serve  as  one  part  of  the  mosaic  of  information  that  this  Subcommittee  is 

m ssembline:  and  will  help  lay  the  foundation  for  needed  legislation.  . 

% £ nV In^arize  as  briefly  as  I can  our  findings  on  employment  and  train- 
inJneSs  “ ^aJd  then  subnut  for  the  record  a more  detailed  written 

report.  , fl  . ,.hn,  therG  is  in  our  inner  city,  a serious  problem  of  un- 

enmi^vmen/and^umleremployment.  Official  unemployment  statistics,  which  count 
^3^£SSFSS^  benefits  and  those  customarily  in  the  work 

fnrf*p  shov’ only  a small  fraction  of  the  problem,  . , 

The  ofl5cial  unemployment  rate  for  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  is  only 
O in  the  District  of  Columbia  itself,  the  official  rate  is  4.5  percent.  But 

these  relatively  encouraging  figures  do  not  take  into  account  people  who  " 0I'V 
at  only  part-time  jobs.  They  do  not  include  many  thousands  who  with  proper 
assistance,  might  enter  the  labor  force,  but  who  have  given  up  looking  for  work. 
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When  these  people  are  considered,  the  District’s  rate  of  sub-employment  is  about 
12  percent.  And  when  we  include  persons  who  work  full  time  but  earn  less  than 
$3,000  per  year,  our  sub-employment  rate  is  over  23  percent  for  the  District  as 
a whole  and  27  percent  for  the  cental  Model  City  area. 

In  other  words,  nearly  one  of  every  four  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  could  be  in  the  work  force  is  unemployed  or  has  a serious  problem  of 

underemployment.  , , , 

Unless  there  is  a radical  change  in  current  employment  patterns  and  trends, 
the  prospects  for  employing  these  people  within  the  economy  of  the  area  are  not 

encouraging.  . _ . . 

In  the  first  place,  available  jobs  tend  increasingly  to  be  m the  suburbs  and 
not  in  the  inner  city.  From  1902  to  19UG,  employment  grew  three  times  as  much 
in  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Furthermore,  this  growth  of  job  opportunities  has  been  primarily  in  highly 
skilled,  professional  and  technical  occupations.  In  most  other  metropolitan  areas, 
manufacturing  employment  opportunities  for  semi-skilled  and  relatively  un- 
skilled workers  account  for  about  30  x>ercent  of  total  employment.  In  the  Wash- 
ington area,  manufacturing  accounts  for  less  than  5 percent  of  total  employment. 

Thus  the  expansion  of  the  Washington  area’s  economy  has  not  opened  up  the 
types  of  jobs  that  are  needed  by  most  of  the  unemployed  and  underemployed 
people  in  the  area  who  lack  the  education,  skills  and  transportation  to  compete 
successfully  for  available  jobs. 

A study  made  by  the  D.C.  Manpower  administration  in  December,  r.X>8 
demonstrates  the  problem  concretely.  In  that  month  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  had  only  3,523  unfilled  job  openings.  More  than 
half  of  these  were  in  professional,  technical,  and  managerial  occupations.  How- 
ever, iii  this  same  month  of  December  190S,  the  study  reported,  some  33,000 
potential  workers  in  the  District  were  unemployed  or  not  in  the  labor  force, 
and  another  58.000  were  working  only  part-time  or  were  working  full-time 
for  less  than  $3,000  a year.  . 

This  does  not  appear  to  be  problem  that  the  economy  will  solve  by  itself. 
In  June,  1909  the  Mayor's  Economic  Development  Committee  issued  an  economic 
development  program  for  Washington,  D.C.  calling  for  various  steps  to  achieve 
full  employment  in  this  city.  By  197S,  the  report  said,  there  will  have  to  be 
194,000  more  jobs  than  there  were  in  1968  it*  full  employment  is  to  be  achieved. 
Assuming  that  the  economy  continues  to  grow  at  a normal  rate,  this  normal 
growth  will  produce  only  about  144,000  new  jobs.  There  will  still  be  an  employ- 
ment gap  of  50,000  jobs.  _ 

How  can  this  gap  be  Tilled,  so  that  jobs  are  available  for  all  who  need  them  / 

We  think,  first,  that  despite  the  relatively  small  role  of  industry  in  this 
area’s  economy,  more  can  be  done  to  encourage  hiring  of  the  unemployed  in 
private  industry.  Over  half  of  the  194,000  new  jobs  in  the  “job  budget”  of  the 
Mayor’s  Committee  are  in  the  private  sector.  They  include  74,000  jobs  that  will 
be  created  through  normal  growth  of  the  economy  and  15,000  to  be  created 
through  “special  efforts”  under  Government  sponsored  programs. 

We  believe  that  programs  to  place  the  unemployed  in  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial jobs  must  be  part  of  any  successful  employment  strategy  in  this  area. 
We  also  believe,  on  the  basis  of  training  programs  conducted  here  in  the  past, 
that  these  programs,  to  be  successful,  must  incorporate  the  following  standards : 

All  training  should  be  for  specific  jobs.  This  has  proven  by  far  the  best  way 
to  insure  that  a training  program  will  actually  lead  to  employment.  Where  pos- 
sible, the  “hire  first”  principle  of  the  JOBS  program  should  be  applied:  a 
trainee  should  be  first  hired,  then  trained  on  the  job.  In  any  event,  training  of 
an  individual  should  not  begin  until  an  employer  has  firmly  indicated  his  in- 
tention to  hire  him  when  trained.  We  have  seen  too  many  training  programs 
that  are  little  more  than  fruitless  interludes  between  one  period  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  next. 

Transportation  must  be  provided  to  make  it  possible  for  inner-city  residents 
to  take  jobs  elsewhere  in  the  area. 

Counselling,  day  care  and  other  supportive  services  are  necessary. 

There  must  be  better  co-ordination  of  training  programs  and  more  centraliza- 
tion of  direction  so  that  existing  duplications  of  effort  can  be  reduced  and  so  that 
all  programs  will  be  more  accessible  to  people  in  need.  A recent  survey  counted 
13  “major  manpower  development  efforts”  in  the  District,  with  about  100  sep- 
arate program  components. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  able  to  choose,  here  and  elsewhere,  the  one 
or  more  organizations  best  qualified  to  run  training  and  employment  programs. 
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He  should  be  able  to  contract  with  state,  federal  and  local  agencies^comm unity 
action  agencies  and  voluntary  agencies.  Very  often— and .we Jiave  ^ 

uen  in  our  area— local,  citizen-led  organizations  are  better  able  than  a state  01 
federal  agency  to  reach  the  people  who  need  jobs  and  bring  them  into  work  and 

The  fargest  employers  in  this  area,  of  course,  are  not  private  companies,  but 
tlie  Federal  and  the* District  of  Columbia  Governments.  They  too  must  co  their 
share  in  providing  training  and  jobs  to  the  unemployed  of  the  area.  vN  here  tn  li 
Service  regulations  create  artificial  barriers  to  employment,  these  reg:u  a ion 
should  he  changed.  Public  works  contracts  should  stress  hiring  of  the  disad- 
vantaged from  our  inner  city.  We  believe  that  Government,  no  less  than  industry, 
must  develop  special  programs  to  hire  and  train  those  now  out  of  the  work  force. 

Finally,  there  is  the  possibility,  which  this  Subcommittee  is  now  considering, 
that  Federally  supported  programs  can  be  created  to  provide  employment  in 

new  fields  of  public  service.  , __  ,,  ...  , , 

This  Subcommittee  has  no  doubt  seen  the  190S  survey  by  Harold  Sheppard 
tor  the  Urban  Coalition,  which  concludes  that  at  least  141,000  person*,  without 
professional  or  technical  training  could  be  hired  almost  immediately  tor  public 
service  jobs  in  130  cities  with  populations  over  100,000  if  funds  were  available. 
Looking  only  at  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Mayor’s  Economic  Development 
Committee  has  estimated  that  35,000  new  public  service  jobs  are  needed  in  the 
District  by  1978  to  meet  projected  needs  for  services  in  health,  education, 
housing  and  other  fields,  as  well  as  to  provide  full  employment. 

The  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  the  National  Capital  Area  and  many  of 
its  member  agencies  have  now  had  experience  with  a relatively  small  program 
of  public  service  employment.  Our  conclusion  is  that  this  kind  of  program  can 
succeed  in  placing  the  unemployed  in  productive  and  useful  jobs 

Our  Council  has  entered  into  its  third  annual  contract  with  ^ United  1 lan 
ning  Organization  (UPO)  under  the  “New  Careers  program  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  To  date,  thirty  different  voluntary  agencies  in  tlie  National 
Capital  Area  have  developed  a total  of  135  new  entry  level  jobs  in  tlie  fields  ot 
health,  welfare,  and  recreation.  Under  the  programs,  enrollees  receive  six  months 
on-the-job  training  with  pay,  plus  continuing  basic  education,  and  are  tissuied 
of  employment  in  the  agency  at  an  appropriate  salary  upon  satisfactory  com- 

^Mos"  en roHees* are  working  in  the  health  field,  as  nurses’  aides  or  in  health 
education  Others  work  in  recreation  programs,  or  as  community  development 
workers  or  field  workers.  They  are  developing  into  productive  and  self-sustaining 
wage  earners,  and  they  are  doing  work  that  verv  much  needs  doing.  . . 

The  Health  and  "Welfare  Council,  which  is  responsible  for  admiiiisteriiig 
the  program  has  developed  “career  ladders”  to  provide  upward  mobility  from 
the  pre-professional  level  to  the  professional  level.  These  are  not  dead-end  jobs 
Through  on-the-job  training  and  continuing  education,  enrollees  are  helped  and 
encouraged  to  move  up  the  career  ladder. 

We  have  not  had  uniform  success  with  all  enrollees  in  tlie  HWC  “New  Careers 
urogram,  but  it  is  significant  that  most  of  our  agencies  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  program  and  many  are  repeating  requests  for  enrollees.  Many  agencies  ha'e 
remarked  that  the  enrollees  establish  relationships  with  clients  more  readily  and 
more  effectively  than  the  highly  trained  professional.  And,  perhaps  equally  im- 
portant. the  enrollees  are  changing  the  agencies  where  they  work.  As  staff 
members,  they  are  making  the  agencies  better  informed  and  more  responsne 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  they  serve. 

Of  course,  this  is  a very  small  program  compared  with  the  need  foi  jobs 
that  exists.  It  could  be  exanded  to  many  times  its  present  size  if  funds  were 
available.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  voluntary  agencies  in  this  area, 
even  with  more  funds,  could  provide  nearly  enough  jobs  for  all  m need.  *or 
public  service  employment  to  provide  enough  jobs,  and  for  it  to  meet  tlie  com- 
munity's need  for  services,  the  Federal  Government,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government  or  both  of  them  will  have  to  participate,  either  directly  as  employers 
or  through  contracts  with  new  and  existing  organizations. 

Nevertheless,  the  success  of  our  program  is  an  example  of  the  creation  of 
meaningful  jobs  that  lead  into  careers  in  health,  welfare  and  recreation.  Ilie 
success  of  “New  Careers”  enrollees  in  these  fields  inaica^es  the  possibilities 
for  successful  employment  of  neighborhood  aides  in  educational  outreach  pro- 
grams and  other  programs.  Programs  of  this  sort  could,  we  believe,  be  expanded 
in  both  private  and  public  agencies  to  fill  the  double  purpose  of  creating  jobs  for 
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those  without  technical  skills  and  simultaneously  providing  greatly  needed 

health  and  welfare  services.  , ^ , ... 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I indicated  earlier,  X have  a supplementary  repox*t  with 
more  detailed  information  on  Washington  area  employment  problems  and  on 
the  work  dorse  by  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council’s  “New  Careers5  enrollees. 

I request  that  this  statement  be  included  in  the  record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  13 all.  My  name  is  Markham  Ball.  I am  accompanied  today  by 
Mr,  Markley  Roberts,  who  is  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Legislation  of  the  Health  and  "Welfare  Council  of  the  National  Capital 
Area. 

I chair  that  committee.  On  my  right  is  Mr.  Harry  E.  Freeman,  who 
is  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Health  and  W ef are  Council.  He  is 
responsible  for  coordinating  the  new  careers  program  administered 
by  the  HWC. 

'To  identify  the  council  for  you,  HWC  is  the  central  agency  tor 
developing  and  coordinating  the  support  of  the  private  sector  for 
health,  welfare,  and  related  community  services  in  the  Greater  Metro- 
politan Washington  area.  t 

It  is  a nonpr  ont  organization  financed  chiefly  by  the  United  Givers 
Fund  and  is  responsible  for  the  allocation  of  UGF  funds  to  eligible 
private  vc Unitary  agencies.  _ . 

The  council  is  a citizen-led  organization  representative  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  metropolitan  area. 

We  are  very  happy  to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  subcommittees 
invitation  to  appear  today  and  to  report  on  the  employment  situation 
in  our  area.  I am  talking  about  only  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  today,  but  I think  many  of  our  findings  will  prove  typical  of 
situations  in  other  metropolitan  areas. 

In  the  District  a severe  problem  of  underemployment  and  unemploy- 
ment exists.  The  official  unemployment  rate  in  the  metropolitan  area 
is  something  like  2 percent,  which  sounds  very  good,  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  rate  is  about  four  and  a half  percent.  But  these  figures, 
as  I am  sure  you  are  aware,  do  not  include  people  who  have  removable 
barriers  to  employment,  but  who  have  just  stopped  looking  for  work. 
These  official  figures  do  not  count  people  working  part  time.  They  do 
not,  recognize  that  some  people  are  working  for  less  than  a poverty 

' when  yon  take  these  people  into  account,  you  tincl  a quite  different 
situation  here. 

There  is  a subemployment  rate  of  about  25  percent,  lhat  is,  about 
100,000  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  severe  problems  ot 
unemployment,  or  underemployment. 

Looking  at  the  situation  here,  this  seems  to  be  a problem  winch  will 

not  solve  itself.  , , 

The  Mayors  Economic  Development  Committee  last  year  projected 
that  there  will  be  a job  gap,  a need  for  jobs,  of  about  50,000  in  the 
District  in  1978,  ancl  that  assessment  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  there  will  be  a normal  growth  of  the  economy  in  the  next  decade. 

Furthermore,  in  this  area,  and  I suspect  elsewhere,  the  growth  ot 
new  jobs  tends  not  to  be  in  the  inner  city,  but  in  the  suburbs.  In  this 
area,  jobs  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  are  increasing  at  a rate  of  three 
times  as  fast  as  those  in  the  District. 
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New  jobs  tend  to  be  highly  skilled  jobs.  Again  that  compounds  the 
problem.  ....  „ .. 

In  our  written  statement  we  suggest  three  possibilities  for  dealing 
with  this  job  gap,  a gap  that  is  going  to  occur  unless  something  is  done 
to  correct  the  situation. 

First,  we  suggest  that  the  private  sector  can  do  more  under  prop- 
erly supported  programs  of  employment  and  training,  and  in  our 
statement  we  list  some  principles  that  we  think  must  be  recognized 
in  these  programs.  Let  me  mention  one  or  two. 

One  that  seems  very  important  to  us  is  that  training  programs  pro- 
vide training,  where  possible,  for  specific  jobs.  The  best  programs  we 
have  seen  in  operation  in  this  area  are  those  that  operate  on  the  hire- 
first  principle,  sum  as  the  JOBS  program. 

There  is  less  slippage,  less  discouragement,  and  in  the  long  run  more 
employment  and  fewer  drop  outs,  if  the  man  is  hired  first  and  trained 

on  the  job.  . 

Especially  in  this  area,  transportation  is  terribly  important.  We 
don’t  have  the  transportation  system  that  will  get  the  unemployed  to 

the  jobs.  b b . 

Supporting  services  and  counseling  also  are  very  important. 

Finally,  as  this  committee  is  well  aware,  coordination  and  consolida- 
tion of  programs  must  be  accomplished.  The  Mayor’s  committee  last 
year  counted  13  major  manpower  programs  in  the  District.  There 
must  be  consolidation,  and  coordination. 

The  second  possibility  for  curing  the  job  gap,  especially  in  this 
area  where  the  Federal  and  local  governments  are  the  major  em- 
ployers, is  the  additional  employment  of  the  poor  in  existing  govern- 
mental programs.  . . 

Now  here  there  are  two  obstacles  to  overcome.  One  is  civil  service 
regulations.  Especially  at  the  Federal  level,  efforts  are  being  made 
now  to  change  civil  service  requirements  so  that  the  poor  are  not  more 
or  less  automatically  excluded. 

Another  practical  problem  is  the  problem  of  ceilings.  There  are 
special  registers  adopted  by  some  of  the  Federal  agencies  operating 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  counselors.  These  jobs  do  not  require 
any  special  academic  training.  These  jobs  could  be  filled  by  the  poor, 
the  unemployed,  but  employment  ceilings  do  not  permit  it.  There  are 
no  openings. 

Finally  our  paper  discusses  the  possibility  of  a new  Federal  pro- 
gram of  public  service  employment.  The  mayor’s  committee  estimated 
that  here  will  be  a need  for  about  35,000  public  service  jobs,  new  jobs, 
by  1078  if  the  job  gap  I talked  about  is  to  be  filled. 

We  have  had  some  experience  at  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council 
with  what  might  be  called  a prototype  of  this  kind  of  program,  the 
new  careers  program. 

We  are  in  our  third  year  now  of  coordinating  the  new  careers  pro- 
gram in  this  area,  we  have  placed  the  unemployed  and  poor  in  30 
voluntary  agencies  that  are  members  of  our  council. 

I can  report  that  it  is  a successful  program.  There  is  good  training 
on  the  job  and  in  academic  institutions.  The  trainees,  of  course,  are 
receiving  personal  benefits  in  having  the  satisfaction  and  remunera- 
tion of  worthwhile  jobs.  The  agencies  themselves,  I think,  are  bene- 
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fitinfr  because,  by  employing  the  previously  poor,  they  are  learning 
a lot  more  about  the  people  that  they  serve,  the  poor  ot  this  area. 

These  people  are  doing  jobs  that  need  doing,  and  they  are  advancing 
from  the  job  category  of  aide  to  quite  responsible  jobs  in  a relatively 
short  period  of  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  I have  to  report  that  the  program  is  very,  very 
small  compared  to  the  needs  we  have  here.  In  3 years,  there  arc  13a 

enrollees.  „ . , . . T * 

Nov-  this  program  could  be  multiplied  many  times.  1 am  sure  trait 
more  could  be  done  in  the  voluntary  agencies.  But  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  voluntary  agencies  themselves  in  this  program  could  make 
more  than  an  insignificant  dent  in  the  total  job  need  in  this  area. 

I think  our  New  Careers  should  be  studied,  because  it  is  a prototype 
of  wliat  can  be  done,  but  to  do  the  whole  job,  as  we  see  it,  will  require 
a governmental  involvement  in  programs,  new  programs  sponsored 

bv  the  Government.  a ^ 

* IrA  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I must  emphasize  that  1 am  not  really 
here  as  a manpower  authority.  I did  want  to  share  with  the  committee 
the  experience  that  our  agencies  have  had,  and  I wanted  to  ex  pi  ess 
the  concern  that  our  agencies,  and  the  volunteers  who  support-  them, 
feel  for  the  problem  of  unemployment  in  our  area. 

It  is  one  of  the  root  problems  behind  many  of  the  ills  in  our 

community.  , 1 T n 

I hope  this  statement  has  been  helpful  to  the  committee,  and  I hope 
that  eventually,  with  this  committee’s  good  work,  we  can  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  a decent  job  is  a realistic  possibility  for  each  of  the 
members  of  our  community  and  our  Nation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ball. 

Mr.  Hathaway  ? 

( The  documents  referred  to  follow : ) 

Keport  ON  Employment  and  Unemployment  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 

Metropolitan  Area 
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AREA  STUDIED 

The  Washington  D.C.  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  includes  Mont- 
gomery County  and  Prince  Georges  County  in  Maryland,  the  four  Virginia  coun- 
ties of  Arlington,  Fairfax,  Loudon,  and  Prince  William,  and  three  independent 
Virginia  cities  of  Alexandria,  Falls  Church,  and  Fairfax.  The  SMbA  population 
by  mid-1971  will  be  about  3.2  million  and  the  labor  force  will  be  about  l.o  million. 
This  projection  assumes  inclusion  of  Charles  County,  Md.,  into  the  SM&A  aitoi 
the  1970  census.  „„„„„ 

PRESENT  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 

The  recent  growth  of  Industry,  population,  labor  force,  new  job  opportunities, 
anil  employment  in  the  area  has  come  primarily  in  the  suburbs  of  W ashington. 
Employment  grew  three  times  as  much  in  the  Maryland  and  \iiginia  subuibs 
as  in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  1902  to  I960.  . . . ...  . 

However,  the  growth  of  job  opportunities  has  teen  primarily  in  high.y  skilled, 
.professional  and  technical  occupations.  The  expansion  of  the  area  s economy 
has  not  opened  up  the  types  of  jobs  that  are  needed  by  most  of  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  people  in  the  area  who  lack  the  education  and  skills  and 

'transportation  to  compete  successfully  for  available  jobs.  . -.r^o  ty 

Federal,  state,  ar  t local  governments  in  the  Washington  area  in  1968  em- 
nloved  more  than  Sd  percent  of  the  work  force  m 107,000  nobs,  of  which  31-,000 
were  Federal  jobs.  The  second  biggest  source  of  employment,  with  10  percent  of 
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the  total,  was  services  with  216,000  jobs.  Retail  trade  with  14  percent— -165,000 — 
was  the  third  largest  source  of  employment.  In  other  metropolitan  areas 
manufacturing  employment  opportunities  for  semi-skilled  and  relatively  un- 
skilled workers  account  for  about  30  percent  of  total  employment.  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  the  manufacturing  sector  accounted  for  only  3.7  percent  of  the 
total.  Other  major  employment  sectors  in  the  Washington  area  were  construc- 
tion, about  5 percent;  transportation,  communication,  and  utilities,  5 percent: 
and  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate,  about  5 percent. 

About  618,000  or  some  55  percent  of  the  area's  jobs  in  March  196S  were  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  about  270,000  or  some  25  percent  were  in  the  Mary- 
land suburbs,  and  about  255,000  or  20  percent  were  in  the  Virginia  suburbs. 

A 100S  study  by  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
reports  “increasing  needs  for  workers  of  virtually  all  types;  nevertheless,  the 
more  crucial  needs  in  this  area  continue  to  be  for  the  more  highly  educated  or 
better  skilled  workers.”  Similarly,  the  1068  report  by  Hammer,  Greene,  Siler  As- 
sociates, “Labor  Force  Supply  and  Demand  in  Metropolitan  Washington,  states 
that  "the  direction  of  skill  requirements  changes  is  clearly  toward  IFglier  skilled 
and  professional  occupations  in  the  short  run.” 


The  USES-DC  report  indicates  that  unemployment  in  the  Washington  area  is 
generally  between  20,(J00  and  30,000  a month,  with  the  bulk  of  the  unemployed 
being  persons  in  the  process  of  changing  jobs.  “At  any  one  time  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  therefore,  there  are  less  than  10,000  job  seekers  available  to  fill 
existing  demands  for  workers,”  the  USES-DC  report  stated.  “Most  of  these  job 
seekers  have  limited  qualifications,  and  cannot  be  matched  against  the  demands 
of  local  employers  for  qualified  workers.”  The  USES-DC  report  went  on  to  say: 

“This  tight  labor  supply  situation  was  well  corroborated  by  an  analysis  made 
of  about  15,000  job  seekers  registered  for  employment  at  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  for  D.C.,  during  the  survey  in  15)60.  The  analysis  indicated  that  one-half 
of  the  applicants  were  not  fully  qualified  in  tin*  occupations  in  which  they  were 
seeking  work.  Almost  hall’  of  the  unqualified  applicants  were  in  the  22  to  44  age 
group;  the  age  group  generally  most  acceptable  to  employers.  The  remainder  was 
divided  equally  between  the  under  22  and  over  44  age  groups.  About  one-third  of 
all  applicants  indicated  limited  availability  as  to  hours,  earning  or  other  condi- 
tions; about  22  percent  had  poor  work  histories;  and  an  equal  proportion  had 
limited  education.  Other  problems  involving  as  much  as  ten  percent,  of  this*  group 
or  more  were  lack  of  specific  occupational  qualifications,  poor  appearance  and 
personal  habits,  physical  and  mental  handicaps,  lack  of  experience,  and  police 
records.  These  problem  areas  were  not  treated  as  being  mutually  exclusive  in 
the  analysis,  therefore,  many  of  the  underqualified  were  inhibited  in  the  job 
seeking  process  because  they  fell  into  two  or  more  of  the  above  categories.” 

The  USES-DC  report  states  that  “the  probable  number  of  underemployed  per- 
sons in  the  city  of  Washington  indicates  that  tile  number  may  be  as  much  as 
five  times  the  number  of  unemployed,”  with  about  55  percent  of  the  underem- 
ployed being  persons  working  at  jobs  paying  less  than  subsistence  wages  or 
working  part-time  when  they  would  like  to  work  full-time. 

The  Ilanmier-Greene-Siler  report  makes  a similar  point  after  surveying  metro- 
politan area  unemployment  data:  “The  plain  trnth  is  that  existing  official  data 
show  only  a partial  picture  of  unemployment  as  it  relates  to  the  area’s  serious 
socioeconomic  problems  and  are  a faulty  basis  for  any  policy  or  program  formula- 
tion.” The  area’s  10(58  unemployment  rate  was  2.2  percent,  indicating  that  area 
unemployment  is  mainly  seasonal  and  frictional.  The  HGS  report  points  out 
that  official  unemployment  data  cover  only  those  who  report  and  claim  unem- 
ployment benefits  while  those  who  do  not  claim  unemployment  benefits  or  who 
work  in  “uncovered”  jobs  such  as  self-employed  persons  and  domestics  are  left 
out  of  the  official  unemployment  statistics. 

Insured  or  “covered”  unemployment  in  Washington’s  Maryland  suburban 
counties  of  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  was  157  persons  in  1967  and  in  the 
Virginia  suburbs  was  170  persons  in  1067.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  however, 
insured  nne  in  ploy  incut  was  10,306,  with  30  percent  of  these  in  the  unskilled  cate- 
gory, 24  percent  in  the  “clerical  & sales”  category,  and  21  percent  in  the  service 
category  of  occupation.  However,  the  Hammer-Greene-Siler  report  projects  Wash- 
ington's SMS  A li  on  white  underemployment  in  1970  at  about  160,000 — 18,000  in 
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the  Maryland  suburbs,  10.000  in  the 

^nr^*  <5^  t^e  Washington  Metro- 

oi  &«  members  of  the  "adjusted 

labor  force*'  posing  u serious  employment  problem.  

District  of  Model 

District  of  Columbia  city  area  Mod  J 

gsss  sag  as,;:  g*s 

:“m  Si  is"  ?s 

Employment I.  16,905  14,015  2,546  2,95b 

Unemployment 4.5  5.^5  n7e  i q'nfi 

Unemployment  rate - - — 12,491  10,266  1,975  1,90b 

Nonparticipants - 45,642  39,651  7.M2 

Underutilized-, " 390,816  270,666  54,130  49  870 

Adjusted  labor  force  - n.7  ,14.6  sj  *3g" 

Underutilization  rate  (percent) 44 ,6t7  31,473  6,998  6,330 

Under  $3, 000-,  — ” 90,259  71. 124  ^550  U681 

Subemployment  rate  (percent).-- — _ . — 

. i titiTp”  means  persons  involuntarily  working  part- 

111  the  categories  above,  !>•>»  n^available  • “non  participants”  are  persons  not 
time  because  lull -tune  '' 1 , b t wll0  would  probably  enter  the  labor  force 

working  and  not  looking  for  v . . “underutilized”  represents  a total 

if  they  were  provided  the  with  removable  bar- 

of  unemployment,  part-time,  and  “®n  P ^ tabor  force”  adds  to  the  employed 
riers  to  full  and  Metal  employment  • they Have  given  up  looking 

and  unemployed  those  '' ho  are  so  < - ^ |he  uncler-utilized  as  percent  of  the 

for  work:  “under  utilization  rate  fehow  tne  u honsehoids  and  unre- 

udj usted  labor  force;  “under  $8,000 f *,t?w  but  have  annual  net  income  below 
la  ted  individuals  who  are  eillP1°Jne^  5,’, Hows  the  total  of  unemployment,  part- 

th?  “SUb  emPl0yment  rate”  Sh°'VS 
suit  employment  as  a l^oentof  Readjusted  ^a^itowe^  r 1068-the  same 

The  sub-employment  index  lepott  ™ .mernployed,  45,642  persons  were 

month  when  16.905  persons  m the  . n „ sub-employment  category — tile  U.S. 

underutilized,  and  90,2o9  persons :u  eie  unibiaPbad  only  3,53?  unfilled  job 

SSXand^of IhSe.  25*  an  half,  were  in  professional,  technical, 
and  managerial  occupations. 

TIIE  GOAL— FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

I„  MXiO  the  »»"»»>» S.^S'wSSK'  “ Sm 

&W~»«  sraLC0's  M1  emplor' 

— s?  s 

lob‘  st0",a  — n 

104,000  additional  jobs  “budgeted  for  . but  realistic  job  goals:  (a) 

There  are  three  real ^°r  ^ese  ambitious^ut  fQr  low.illc0me 

they  are  the  most  desnable  • increased  output  which  sustained  full 

Sfe58,TM?  aT-««S.  -"«»»«  wun  servic- 

i.i,r  nf  unmet  public  needs. 
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The  job  budget  set  forth  in  this  study  comparing  197S  with  1968,  is  as 
follow  S . More  jobs 

Private  enterprise,  projection  of  normal  trends ’•’4.  000 

Manufacturing,  increment  above  normal  trends,  through  special  ^ 

efforts - 000 

Federal  Government,  projection  of  normal  growth bdh 

District  Government,  normal  growth 


To  meet  public  school  needs,  both  construction  and  school  personnel __ 

Higher  public  education 

To  meet  health  needs  in  public  hospitals,  and  public  health  climes, 

both  construction  and  operating  iiersonnol 

Child  development  programs 

To  achieve  decent  housing  for  all 

To  improve  transportation 


in.  not) 
4.  0(H) 

a.  ooo 


o,  ooo 

8,  OOO 
12. 000 
4,  000 


Total J.'-kiuu 

About  144,000  of  these  additional  jobs,  in  private  enterprise  and  govern- 
ment, should  occur  through  normal  trends. 

The  15,000  more  jobs  in  manufacturing,  over  and  above  projection  of  normal 
trends,  depend  on  a wide  variety  of  efforts.  . . . They  include  new  training 
programs,  revised  taxes,  reduced  discrimination,  and  an  expanded  industrial 
sector. 

The  35,000  additional  jobs  in  education,  health,  housing,  and  transportation 
depend  upon  sufficient  expansion  of  public  financial  assistance  to  assure  the 
needed  expansion  of  these  programs. 


PUBLIC  SECTOR  EMPLOYMENT 

The  MEDCO  goal  of  35,000  additional  jobs  in  education,  health,  housing  and 
transportation  underscores  a growing  public  concern  about  the  need  for  opening 
up  more  job  opportunities  in  the  public  sector  of  the  economy.  The  role  of  private 
profit-making  enterprise  is  essential.  The  growth  of  manufacturing  employment 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  must  be  encouraged.  However,  past  patterns  of  in- 
dustrial development  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs  do  not  indicate  that  private 
profit-seeking  enterprises  will  provide  enough  jobs  of  the  kind  which  can  be  filled 
by  the  unemployed,  underemployed,  and  unutilized  manpower  which  is  concen- 
trated in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A 19GS  survey  for  the  Urban  Coalition  by  Harold  Sheppard  of  the  Upjohn 
Institute  indicated  that  at  least  141,000  persons  without  professional  or  tech- 
nical training  could  be  hired  almost  b .mediately  in  130  cities  with  population 
over  100,000  if  funds  were  available.  These  jobs  would  be  in  regular  city  depart- 
ments with  supervisors  available  and  work  tasks  already  defined.  The  services 
needed  were  in  the  following  areas:  anti-pollution  enforcement,  education,  gen- 
eral administration,  health  and  hospitals,  highway  and/or  traffic  departments, 
housing  codes  and  inspection,  libraries,  police,  fire,  recreation  and  parks,  urbmi 
renewal  (or  rehabilitation)  including  model  cities,  sanitation  and  welfare. 

Dr.  Sheppard  emphasized  that  the  141,000  nonprofessional,  nontechnical  jobs 
was  a-  minimum  estimate  of  the  potential  for  public  service  employment  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  and  he  noted  that  his  estimates  “do  not  include  any  estimates 
from  nonprofit  private  organizations  in  equal,  if  not  greater  need  of  expansion 
of  their  service?  in  urban  and  rural  areas.” 

II WC  “NEW  CAREERS”  PROGRAM 

The  experience  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  the  National  Capital  Area 
and  its  member  agencies  employing  persons  under  the  “New  Careers"  program 
corroborates  this  judgment  about  the  needs  for  expansion  of  services  rendered 
by  private  voluntary  agencies  and  also  can  provide  some  guide  to  understanding 
how  an  expanded  public  service  employment  program  might  work. 

II WC  has  entered  into  its  third  annual  contract  with  the  United  Planning 
Organization  to  carry  out  “an  employment  program  for  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  designed  to  create  entry  level  pre-professional  jobs  with  upward 
mobility  ladders  leading  to  a professional  career”  under  the  “New  Careers” 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Under  'this  program,  30  different 
voluntary  agencies  in  the  National  Capital  area  have  developed  a total  of  135  new 
entry  level  jobs  in  the  fields  of  health,  welfare,  and  recreation. 
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Tfnrnllees  receive  six  months  on-the-job  training  with  pay  and  are  assured  of 

il^WC%ronvMef^V^  the  enrollees,  participates  with  the 

voluntary  a-encfes  in  planning  on-the-job  training  and  with  UPO  in  plan  g 
^o  meets^TxinW  needs.  Through  UPO.  enrollees  ^Xo^fuivaS 
in  community  awareness,  consumer  education,  and  high  scho°l  ei.unaicncj 

^TtflTWn  Personnel  Management  Committee  has  developed  “career  ladders 
to  preMdTupwarrmobili?y  from  the  pre-professional  level  to  the  I'rofess.ona 
lovL  Th(ii;o  are  not  dead-end  iobs.  Through  on-the-job  training  and  thiou^li  a 
prognim  of  continuing  education  provided  during  and  after  toe  training  period, 
enrollees  are  helped  and  encouraged  to  move  up  the  career  ladder- 

“new  careers”  jobs 

The  following  tables  summarize  the  types  and  numbers  of  “New  Careers  ’ jobs 
provided  by  HWC  and  its  member  agencies.  . *1  __ 

1 I11  190S  seven  HWC  agencies  employed  53  “New  Careers  workers  at  .,t-00  an 
fnv  n 4rt-hmir  week  for  six  months  as  follows’ 


Agency 


Type  of  job 


Number  of 
jobs 


Hospital  lor  Sick  Child ren _ _ 

Providence  Hospital 

Casualty  Hospital.- -- 

Group  Health  Associatic:.-. 
Health  and  Welfare  Council. 
YMCA 

YWCA 


Nurses  aide - 

.....do 

do 

(Dental  aide 

\ Medical  records  clerk - 

[Nursing  aide 

. Clerical  aide 

(Recreation  aides 

(Community  development  aides. 

1 Group  work  aides 

Recreation  aide. 

Clerical  aide 


17 

12 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 


Total  for  seven  agencies 


(Health  work 

Recreation 

Clerical  work - 

Community  development. 
Group  work 


41 

2 

5 

3 


In  1969  fifteen  HWC  agencies  employed  41  '‘New  Careers”  workers  at  $1-80 
an  hour  for  a 40  hour  week  for  six  months  as  follows  : 


Agency 


Type  of  job 


Number  of 
jobs 


bov  Seoul's eas!ern  branch ::::::::::::::: 

Campfire  Girls.. - (Neighborhood  group  worker. 

Children’s  Hospital - - \ Pediatric  technician... 

Columbia  Heights  Beys  Club — rS^lpwfriTnVpV 

Friendshii?Housef0r  dren  y//////..............  Teache^aid^hafnees::-:::: 

loclai'HyEier^e'society'316’11'1^  ^°US6  . . . . - . - - . . . H^th^dicfc  Vidi.::  ::  1 1 


Total  for  15  agencies. 


Health  or  health  ,‘ducation 

Recreation  or  reluted  field  work. 

Industrial 

Teacher  aides.. 

Group- neighborhood  workers 

Specialized  counselor  trainees... 


2 

1 

10 

1 

4 
2 
1 

3 
2 
6 
1 
1 

J. 

"20 

5 
1 

4 
8 
3 
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In  1070  eleven  HWC  agencies  have  enrolled  41  "New  Careers^’  workers  at 
81.87  an  hour  for  a 40-liour  week  for  six  months  as  noted  m the  following 
table.  Enrolled  are  referred  by  WCEP  (the  Washington  Concentrated  Em- 
ploy  men  t Program). 


Agency 

Type  of  Job 

jobs 

Cafritz  Hospital - - 

Staff  aides 

Health  aides. - 

2 

10 

6 

Homemaker  Service 

Episcopal  Center. 

Family  Service  of  Prince  Georges  County 

Friendship  House 

Ionia  Whipple  Maternity  Ho  use  

National  Medical  Association,  Shaw  community  health 
project. 

Homemaker  aides.. 

Counselor  trainees.. 

Social  service  aide. 

Social  service  aide --- 

Health  aides. -- 

Community  health  aides - 

Social  work  aide 

2 

3 

1 

2 

12 

1 

1 

. Family  and  child  case  aide 

Tnfol  f nr  11  aPPUflPS  - 

(In health  education 

Jin  recreation-character  building 

24 

2 

iFam.iy  support  or  homemaking  aides 

[Specialized  counselors.. 

12 

3 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I appreciate  your  testimony  very  much.  You  realize  that  there  is  an 
administration 'bill  here  and  also  the  O’Hara  bill,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal differences  is  the  decentralization  of  the  manpower  programs, 
as  advocated  by  the  administration  bill. 

Do  you  have  any  thoughts  on  that  ? 

Mr*  Ball.  I am  not  sure  I am  competent  to  get  completely  into  that 
question,  but  from  our  point  of  view  here,  I might  reiterate  \\hat 
Mayor  Washington  told  this  committee  some  days  ago.  There  has  been 
in  Washington,  D.C.  a cood  effort  made  to  consolidate  programs  un- 
der the  District  of  Columbia  Manpower  Administration.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  coordinate  these  programs  with  other  programs  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  but  that  is  not  going  as  smoothly  or  as  quickly  as 

it  might.  . 

It  seems  to  me,  to  really  get  the  job  done  in  an  area  like  ours,  at  any 
rate,  which  transcends  traditional  jurisdictional  lines,  some  central 
direction  is  necessary.  The  O’Hara  bill  which  would  put  the  Secietaiy 
of  Dab  or  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid  and  enable  him  to  designate  a prime 
sponsor  to  administer  programs  on  an  area- wide  basis,  makes  a lot  of 
sense  in  solving  this  problem.  . 

It  also  seems  to  me  to  make  sense  because  it  recognizes  that,  under 
the  prime  sponsor  in  an  area,  there  may  be  many  different  kinds  of 
agencies  that  may  have  good  programs. 

That  diversity  of  programs  within  a framework  ox  cential  cooi- 
di nation  seems  to  me  a very  advantageous  thing  to  work  for. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I was  interrupted  a minute  ago  by  my  secretary.  I 
may  have  missed  something  of  your  comment  with  respect  to  volun- 
tary agencies.  How  realistic  are  we  being  in  getting  voluntary  agencies 

to  participate?  _ . _ . . , 

Mr.  BaijTj.  Well,  the  agencies  can  do  part  of  the  job,  as  I did  point  out, 
in  terms  of  solving  the  need  for  new  careers  jobs  in  this  area  . 

The  voluntary  agencies  can  make  a dent  in  the  problem.  But  there 
has  got  to  be  governmental  hiring  or  at  least  new  programs  set  up 
under  governmental  auspices. 


The  voluntary  agencies  have  another  role  to  play,  though,  and  that 
is  to  carry  out  pilot  projects.  I think  much  can  be  learned  from  the 
experience  of  voluntary  agencies. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  When  you  say  on  page  5 of  your  testimony  that  all 
training  should  be  for  specific  jobs,  are  you  talking  about  available 
vacancies?  Are  you  talking  about  just  jobs  in  existence  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Bata,.  No,  the  thrust  of  my  remarks  there  had  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  new  jobs  should  be  created  or  not.  This  was  assuming  we  were 
trying  to  train  someone  for  a job  in  industry,  say. 

We  think  it  is  better  to  have  him  hired  by  a company  that  needs  a 
man  and  trained  on  the  job  than  simply  to  train  him  in  general  or 
train  him  even  for  a specific  kind  of  job. 

It  is  better  to  have  the  man  hired  first. 

There  is  less  slippage  that  way,  less  disillusionment  in  the  long  run 
with  that  kind  of  program. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  You  are  advocating  on-the-job  training,  rather 
than  institutional  training? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  on-the-job  training  could  be  coupled  with  institu- 
tional training,  but  all  training  should  be  directed  toward  a specific 
job  that  a man  is  going  to  do  and  that  he  knows  lie  is  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  spending  more 
money  for  research  in  the  job-training  aspect  of  our  economy.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  get  funds  for  this  purpose  because  of  some  prejudices 
that  we  have  in  Congress  against  research. 

I wondered  if  any  one  of  the  three  of  you  have  any  thoughts  on  this  ? 

In  England,  for  example,  they  are  doing  a considerable  amount  of 
research  on  training  programs  to  train  people  in  common  denominator 
skills  so  that  they  are  not  really  training  for  any  specific  type  of  job. 

They  are  being  trained,  to  give  a simple  illustration,  in  how  to  hold 
their  hands  in  a way  that  would  cover  turning  screws  and  various 
other  skills.  Do  you  have  any  comments  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  In  response  to  that  question,  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems in  getting  the  disadvantaged  people  from  the  inner  city  geared 
into  the  employment  structure  is  not  so  much  a skill  problem  as  it  is 
the  inculcation  of  conventional  habits  and  work  ethics  which  most  of 
the  middle-class  society  has. 

I think,  as  Mr.  Ball  indicated,  it  is  much  easier  to  bring  a person 
into  a job,  convince  him  he  lias  a future  if  he  works  at  it,  and  give 
him  skills  on  the  job,  but  an  essential  pare  of  this  process  is  getting  the 
individual  newly  hired  to  turn  up  at  work  on  time,  to  come  back  day 
after  clay  and  week  after  week,  and  simply  to  perform  in  the  way  that 
we  have  come  to  expect  people  to  perform  on  a job. 

It  is  not  so  much  a skill  problem  as  it  is  the  problem  of  the  work 
ethics  p.nd  work  habits.  This  kind  of  inculcation  of  work  habits  and 
work  ethics  is  done  in  some  of  the  institutional  training  programs,  but 
it  can  he  done  in  on-the-job  training  if  the  employers  are  sensitized 
to  the  needs  and  problems  of  these  newly  hired  people. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Do  you  think  we  should  have  more  research  along 
these  lines,  or  do  yea  think  we  know  all  we  need  to  know? 

Like  pilot  projects.  We  have  had  them  in  the  past,  and  have  them  on- 
going now,  where  we  train  People  in  penitentiaries  and  in  jails  to  he 
able  to  take  a job  when  they  get  out. 


Mr.  Roberts.  My  guess  is  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  research  infor- 
mation in  the  Manpower  Administration  which  has  not  been  evaluated 
and  is  not  being  fully  applied. 

1 am  in  agreement  with  the  thrust  of  the  question  about  the  need 
for  more  research.  I think  we  do  need  more  research  and  we  do  need 
a greater  understanding  of  the  motivations  of  the  hard  core  disad- 
vantaged unemployed  people  in  the  inner  city. 

However,  we  already  know  some  of  the  things  that  work  and  some 
of  the  things  that  don’t  work  in  bringing  these  people  into  a regular 
employment  situation  in  which  they  can  function  successfully. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Mark,  in  your  public  service  concept,  point  No.  3, 
which  is  included  in  the  O'Hara  bill,  would  you  envisage  that  the  people 
would  stay  employed  that  way  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  or  would 
you  envisage  it  as  a training  program  in  which  they  would  be  publicly 
employed  for  a 2-year  period  and  then  go  into  the  private  sector? 

Mr.  Ball.  Of  course,  the  way  a person  begins  work  in  such  a pro- 
gram is  not  the  way  he  ends  up.  He  starts  off  with  relatively  undemand- 
ing jobs  and  proceeds  to  more  responsible  jobs  that  require  greater 
training. 

As  he  acquires  those  skills  obviously  the  worker  is  able  then  to  go 
off  into  private  employment,  other  Government  employment,  a lot 
of  different  things,  provided,  however,  that  the  jobs  are  there. 

The  figures  in  the  District  of  Columbia  indicate  that  unless  some 
kind  of  public  service  program  is  in  existence  to  increase  the  number 
of  jobs  to  the  level  where  it  should  be;  a man  having  even  the  skills 
I have  talked  about  will  have  trouble  getting  a job,  or  if  he  gets  a job, 
he  will  displace  someone  lower  down  on  the  ladder. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  problem  I visualize  would  be  that  x number 
of  people  would  be  accommodated  by  the  public  program,  but  you 
say  that  additional  people  will  be  coming  out  of  school.  Therefore, 
unless  we  move  the  people  in  the  public  service  along  into  the  private 
sector,  we  are  not  going  to  accomplish  the  present  goal. 

Mr.  Ball.  If  the  jobs  were  there,  tins  would  be  an  excellent  vehicle 
for  moving  them  into  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Might  I interject  here  that  that  presupposes  an  expand- 
ing economy  and  certainly  expanding  job  opportunities,  because  unless 
you  do  have  an  expansion  of  job  opportunities  there  won’t  be  those 
private  employment  opportunities  for  people  to  move  into  from  public 
service  work. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes.  Public  service  is  just  a way  station,  and  per- 
haps the  public  service  should  be  geared  to  coming  vacancies  in  the 
private  sector  as  well  so  that  they  will  get  the  proper  training. 

Mr.  Ball.  These  jobs  are  more  than  a vehicle  to  lead  to  something 
else.  They  are  jobs  that  do  need  doing. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  I agree  with  that.  But  a person  who  is  going 
co  learn  to  cut  grass  on  a public  highway — that  would  tie  in  with 
cutting  grass  on  a private  cemetery,  or  a golf  course,  or  something 
like  that. 

That  is  what  I meant,  having  jobs  that  were  not  iust  oriented  to  the 
public  sector,  but  jobs  which  have  comparable  availability  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 
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You  mentioned  that  your  first  method  of  taking  eaie  of  the  rmein 
ployed  was  in  the  private  sector.  Did  you  mean  we  should  subsidize 

th  Just  what  did  you  have  in  mind  ? I know  that  under  Secretary  TV  irtz 
the  private  sector  did  cooperate  in  taking  some  of  the  nard  core  unem- 
ployed, and  the  Government  paid  nothing  for  their  training  and 
employment. 

Is  that  what  you  had  in  mind  ? TrvRo 

Mr.  Ball.  It  is  surprising  liow  many  employers  under  the  JOIt. 
prooram,  even  with  Federal  money  available  to  help  them  with  traili- 
ng,°have  preferred  then  not  to  use  the  Federal  money,  but  to  tram 

thThevVknow  how  to  do  it,  and  they  do  it  quite  well.  But  I think  to 
make  the  program  fully  satisfactory,  there  must  be  Federal  money 
and  Federal  know-how  available.  Many  employers  need  help  to  bi  up 
the  previously  unemployed  into  their  work  forces,  inculcate  them 
with  not  only  the  skills  to  do  the  job,  but  the  attitudes  that  are  required. 

So  I do  see  Federal  efforts  and  Federal  expenditures  to  encourage 
the  private  sector  to  do  the  new  additional  hiring  which  we  think  is 
llGC&SSfirv* 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Like  tax  incentives,  or  direct  payments ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Could  I add  a word  there  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Sure,  sir. 

Mr  Roberts.  I participate  in  the  Mayors  Task  Force  on  Construc- 
tion Problems  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  one  ot  the  major 

issues  in  this  community  is  a need  to  rebuild  the  innei  citv . 

There  is  a great  deal  of  new  construction  that  is  needed,  m pait 
because  of  the  riot  destruction,  and  in  part  simply  because  the  inner 
city  has  a lot  of  old  buildings,  and  there  is  a need  to  renew  and  revital- 
ize the  inner  city.  , . . 1 „ 

There  are  many  cases  where  small  black  contractors  and  e\en  some 
of  the  bio-crer  black  contractors  could  handle  a great  deal  of  the  con- 
struction work,  but  they  have  had  difficulties  in  finding  the  seed  capi- 
tal the  technical  assistance,  the  actual  financing,  which  will  enable 
them  to  operate  effectively  as  contractors,  and  as  employers,  using 

manpower  from  the  inner  city.  „ 

In  the  absence  of  the  work  being  done  by  these  contractors,  it  often 
o-oes  to  the  contractors  from  outside  the  area  and  often  the  outside 
contractors  bring  in  labor  from  outside  the  community.  _ 

If  the  Federal  Government  can  assist  some  of  these  inner  city  con- 
tractors and  other  employers  in  finding  the  technical  assistance  and 
seed  capital  and  just  regular  old  line  financing  that  would  enable  them 
to  <ret  a bigger  portion  of  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done  in  the  inner 
city  this  would  be  a great  help  in  meeting  the  problem  of  our  inner 
city  unemployment.  I think  that  we  don't  have  to  use  the  kind  ot  in- 
centive that  you  were  referring  to,  but  we  can  get  great  expansion  in 
employment  by  encouraging  the  inner  city  employers. 

Mr  B vix  I think  we  tend  to  favor  the  direct  rather  than  the  indirect 
stimulus  here;  that  is,  putting  the  loan  money  and  training  money 
right  where  the  need  is,  rather  than  relying  on  the  more  indirect 

route  of  tax  incentives.  _r  0 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I agree  with  you.  Mr.  Freeman,  you  are  free  to 

chime  in  any  time  you  want. 


to 


L’O  you 
ermnonts  as 


Mr.  Freeman.  The  only  thii^  l VhiW  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  1 yV'ltl  Hfc®  to  emphasize  this,  is  a ion 

the  new  careers  prog-ram.  . . . , . 

it  is  on  page  7 of  our  written ^Mphi^iit-  It  is  to  keep  before  the  com- 
mittee and  the  public  the  concert*  *He  hew  careers  program  itself, 
to  create  and  develop  jobs  b^pt'e  Vh  decide  to  put  anyone  m the 
program,  and,  most  important  fO  jh^tporate  the  career  ladder,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  add  a.  contyfphl  education  phase,  so  that  we  don  t 

make  any  of  our  jobs  deadend  aj  udl  . , . . ,.  ..  .•  i i 

And  we  arc  saying  to  the  cyfcttdgt,  the  sky  is  the  hunt,  prowded 
you  have  the  initiative  and  gi/iPjrfloh  to  do  certain  tilings  on  your 
own  to  move  up  the  ladder.  , 

Perhaps  in  a 2-year  period  tl/vj  y^'ohld  uke  to  move  on,  but  we  na\  e 
given  them  the  tools  and  eqn'f|l1)\<?nt  S<>  that  they  arc  now  able 
move  on  their  own. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Thank  yoiy 

Regarding  your  second  poi iL  t.  (|ij  0 ci'  e I'miient^ programs,  wei 
speaking  just  for  the  Federal  Vov^rl\,nent,  or  btate  governmei 

" Mr.  Ball.  No;  the  District  o/  ArWhbia  government  here  is  a major 
employer.  It  has  something  1)  employees  and  as  a major 

employer  it  has  a major  responsibility-  . 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Do  you  tlii/ih  $ £>]i%  consideration  should  be  given 
to  States  and  localities  so  thathp^y  iA  turn  can  make  up  any  loss  that 

(><  Mr  Ball.  That  is  an  intere^V  i<W  that  we  have  not  pursued  It 
certainly  makes  very  good  sei^  IpM  the  local  government  should  be 
treated  in  this  respect  as  pmAfc  BidpStry  is,  and  given  some  incen- 
tive to  work  on  this  problem.  . . . ...  , , „ 

Mr.  I-Latiiaway.  I diink  th/\D e^cially  in  the  piibiic  sectoi.  qui 
philosophy  in  this  country  h PllUle  backward.  Under  tlie  British 
Industrial  Training  Act,  each  in  Britain  is  assessed  a certain 

amount  of  money  to  train  tl/t-ft  eqAployees. 

The  general  government  gi/Vs  very  little  aid,  and  I \\oula 

welcome  the  adoption  of  such jd©  here  in  this  country.  It  they 
are  going  to  benefit  bv  it,  tli<A  ir.pl)>  ought  to  pay  tor  it.  . 

With  respect  to  the  public  Actually  we  should  do  everything 


" ®Mr  "chairman,  I thank  yoA  tcrV  the  opportunity  to  question  the 
gentlemen,  and  I thank  the  for  then-  testimony. 

Air.  Gvydos.  You  mentioned  pie  itftxti  °f  transportation;  Mr.  llatn- 
away  did  not  talk  about  it,  o/'  JWht\o»  it.  But  it  is  a factor.  Would 
von  "comment  on  this? 

v Does  Washington,  D.C.,  lnn/fc  *\\?  rtyorc  serious  transportation  prob- 
lem than  Pittsburgh,  or  New  0 h) <\t\ s? 

■Why  do  you  mention  transp^vt^t/RA  ? . . , 

Mr.  Ball.  I doubt  that  it  h^  « #i^inoantly  more  inadequate  trans- 
portation system. 

Mu  Gaydos.  That  is  the  fi^t,UAie  A Person  mentioned  transporta- 
tion, to  illustrate  the  fact  tli^fc  it  i,x  i\  cost  factor  and  a lot.  of  people 
don't  have  money  to  use  it. 
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Mr.  Ball.  We  have  three  panelists  ready  to  answer  this,  but  let 
me  start  this  way : 

If  you  have  industry  on  the  beltway,  you  need  a car  to  get  to  work. 
For  people  living  in  Northeast  or  Northwest  Washington,  the  bus 
business  that  they  have  to  go  through  to  get  there  is  very,  very  difficult, 
and  sometimes,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  can't  get  there,  because  the 
Virginia  or  Maryland  buses  that  they  ultimately  transfer  to  will  not 
get  you  out  to  the  beltway. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  They  won't? 

Mr.  Ball.  Not  toevery  point  on  the  beltway,  Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  I am  interested  to  hear  this.  I want  to  know  how  it 
affects  the  training  program. 

Mr.  Fueemax.  It  does  affect  it. 

When  you  have  a new  careerist  in  training,  the  pay  itself  is  very 
small,  and  when  you  are  contracting  with  agencies  in  our  neighbor- 
ing States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  then  we  run  into  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  pay  two  bus  transportation  fares,  one  for  the  District 
and  perhaps  another  30  cents  to  go  into  Maryland. 

But  because  the  stipend  itself  is  so  very  small,  the  trainees  have  a 
problem. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Are  you  talking  about  the  cost  of  the  transportation 
or  the  convenience  of  it  ’? 

I don't  follow  you.  I used  to  take  three  buses  when  I went  to  work. 
I did  it  for  years. 

Mr.  Freesiax.  No;  wc  are  talking  about  the  cost  itself  as  far  as 
the  bus  is  concerned,  because  the  new  careerist  coming  into  a training 
program  is  being  paid  a very  small  salary.  When  you  must  go  to 
work  5 days  a week,  and  you  have  to  pay  something  like  89  cents 
for  the  Washington  bus,  and  an  additional  30  cents  when  you  get  on 
to  the  Maryland  bus  or  the  Virginia  bus,  and  you  multiply  that  twice, 
and  by  5 days  a week,  and  you  keep  in  mind  the  small  salary  they 
are  paid,  it  is  a problem. 

But  when  they  move  to  their  second  step  and  the  salary  is  increased, 
then  they  can  handle  it  on  tlieir  own.  In  the  training  program, 
though,  it  is  a problem  for  them. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  What  do  you  suggest  we  do  to  attack  this  problem 
here  or  any  place  else  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  In  some  communities,  companies  will  charter  buses  that 
will  go  from  the  inner  city  area  to  their  plants  in  the  suburbs  and 
under  the  JOBS  program  for  instance  there  has  been  Federal  financial 
support  available  for  this  kind  of  expenditure. 

Mr.  Borerts.  This  is  a problem  that  I am  particularly  conscious  of, 
b ;cit  * . ? x work  with  a training  program,  Project  Build,  which  pre- 
pares v^;mg  men  from  the  inner  rity  for  apprenticeship  in  the  building 
trades. 

After  they  have  become  apprentices,  a good  deal  of  the  employment 
opportunities  are  out  in  the  suburbs,  and  we  have  found  that  a sub- 
stantial part  of  the  dropout  rate  is  explained  by  the  difficulties  of  these 
young  men  without  cars  getting  to  construction  sites  where  there  may 
he  no  service  at  all. 

Now  you  raised  the  question  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  dees  Wash- 
ington differ  from  other  cities?  I suspect  we  share  some  problems,  but 
we  have  one  characteristic  here  which  is  different. 
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As  you  know,  a high  proportion  of  the  employment  here  is  in  gov- 
ernment, and  this  tends  to  be  not  the  kind  of  jobs  which  the  unskilled, 
disadvantaged  people  from  the  inner  city  are  particularly  able  to  fill. 

I am  not  speaking  here  of  services  such  as  low  paid  jobs  in  sanitation, 
and  perhaps  labor,  but  we  have  a high  proportion  of  white-collar  em- 
ployment in  the  central  city.  In  most  other  cities  the  employment  has 
been  concentrated  in  the  city  and,  even  though  there  is  a spreading  out 
of  employment  in  the  suburbs,  the  initial  place  where  employment 
is  concentrated  ' *as  in  the  center  of  the  city. 

In  Washing!  . we  have  never  had  industrial  employment  to  any 
large  extent  in  the  central  city. 

In  a prepared  supplementary  statement  which  is  attached  to  our 
testimony,  we  mentioned  that  in  other  metropolitan  areas  manufactur- 
ing employment  opportunities  for  semiskilled  and  relatively  unskilled 
workers  account  for  about  30  percent  of  total  employment.  In  the 
Washington  area,  the  manufacturing  sector  accounted  for  only  8.7 
percent  of  the  total.  In  contrast  with  the  Washington  situation,  in 
other  communities,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  and  other  communities  like 
that,  you  have  a large  concentration  of  manufacturing  employment 
opportunities  in  the  central  city. 

So  when  the  people  in  the  inner  city  are  looking  for  jobs,  there 
may  be  opportunities  there  which  we  don’t  have  here. 

Mi*.  Gaydos.  I am  from  the  Pittsburgh  area,  and  I will  accept  part 
of  your  explanation,  and  admit  that  this  is  a distinction. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  people  in  my  district  would  like  to  have 
the  Washington  atmosphere  around  their  area.  Whether  that  is  justi- 
fied or  not,  I don’t  know,  but  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  You  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Ball,  the  25  percent  unemployment  figure. 

The  average  in  my  hometown  is  high,  and  I know  the  problem  we  are 
wrestling  with  now.  That  25  percent,  could  you  explain  to  me  again 
how  you  arrive  at  that? 

Mr.  Bald.  Yes ; this  is  a figure  we  did  not  develop.  It  was  developed 
by  the  Manpower  Administration  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  have  the  full  development  of  that  figure  set  out  in  our  supple- 
mentary statement,  on  page  4.  That  figure  includes  those  who  are 
unemployed  under  the  official  definition  ; and  in  the  District  that  num- 
ber was  16,000.  It  includes  12,000  part-time  workers.  It  includes  non- 
participants who  have  what  the  Manpower  Administration  describes 
as  removable  barriers  to  employment,  another  16,000  people.  It  includes 
finally,  those  who  were  working  in  1968  for  under  $3,000;  that  was 
44,000  people. 

The  total  in  1968  was  about  90,000  in  this  subemployed  category. 

Now  all  these  people,  whether  they  fall  within  the  official  definition 
of  the  unemployed  or  not,  have  got  serious  problems  of  unemployment. 
We  are  talking  about  a substantial  number  of  people. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  I was  wondering  at  the  outset  of  the  depression,  you 
had  unemployment  lower  than  that. 

I am  not  attempting  to  ridicule  your  figure.  I will  accept  that  ex- 
planation because  the  problem  is  becoming  critical. 

Mr.  Ball.  It  is  simply  a problem  of  who  you  count  when  you  come 
up  with  your  figures.  The  present  official  methods  of  counting  don’t 
count  everybody,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  one  tiling  that  seems  called 
for  in  this  whole  field  is  a better  system  of  measurement  so  that  we  can 
fully  understand  the  dimensions  of  the  problem. 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  "Would  you  yield? 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  proposed  amendments  to  the  welfare  program 
would  supplement  the  wages  of  the  underemployed. 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  they  would. 

Mi'.  Hathaway.  It  would  reduce  your  subemployment  figure. 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  it  would.  _ 

Mr.  Gaydos.  You  talk  about  1515  cnrollces.  Is  that  your  total  figure 

in  the  new  careers  program? 

Mr.  F reeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  That  is  over  a 3-year  period  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  "We  are  entering  our  third  year.  The  program  is 
sponsored  by  ard  through  the  Labor  Department,  and  UPO. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  I remember  your  having  a statement,  or  Mr.  Ball  did, 
on  the  experience  you  had  with  those  enrollecs.  In  most  instances  it 
was  good,  but  in  some  instances  bad.  Could  you  tell  me  how  many  of 
those  people  were  still  working,  or  where  the  bad  element  of  it  is,  or 
what  this  consists  of  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  we  have  that  in  the  supplementary  report  here, 
lint  I can  touch  on  it  for  you.  Out  of  the  94  that  we  had  in  our  first 
two  contracts,  we  have  good  success  with  58  of  those  now. 

They  have  now  moved  to  the  second  step  of  the  career  ladder. 

Mr.  Gaydos  . A .little  over  50  percent. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes.  Out  of  that  same  figure,  we  have  some  who 
gained  experience  in  the  New  Careers  program,  and  they  decided  to 
move  on  to  the  Government  segment,  and  then  we  have  those  who 
withdrew  from  the  program  on  their  own,  and  others  we  had  to  ter- 
minate because  of  critical  problems. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  program  is  worth  while  ana 
should  be  expanded? 

Mr.  Freeman.  It  is  workable,  and  has  now  worked. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  We  have  had  some  experience  in  our  area,  I have  made 
an  attempt  to  examine  the  OEO  program  in  all  its  ramifications.  I 
find  it  works  in  50  percent  of  the  cases. 

I am  a firm  advocate  of  that  kind  of  Government  operations  and 
I know  from  personal  experience  that  there  are  some  areas  we  have 
to  cVan  it  up. 

have  to  make  changes,  and  I am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  that 
it  is  a possible  area  we  could  expand  upon,  but  we  do  have  deficiencies, 
and  programs  that  never  will  work. 

We  have  learned  through  experience  and  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  that  some  of  the  programs  won’t  work. 

I am  glad"  to  hear  that  you  feel  so  strongly  about  this  one  area 
of  the  OEO  program. 

I think  I concluded  properly,  and  you  correct  me  if  I am  wrong.  I 
think  that  all  of  us  are  talking  about  the  same  thing  when  we  refer 
to  the  job  gap. 

I Funk  that  is  one  of  the  main  points  that  you  made  as  far  as  on 
the  ]ob  training  approaches  to  the  problem,  that  you  can’t  train  some- 
body if  you  have  no  job  opportunity  or  should  not  train  him  if  there 
is  a frustration  as  a consequence. 
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We  are  wrestling  with  the  problem  and  with  the  programs,  New 
Careers,  somewhat  similar  to  it,  Upward  Bound,  and  in  coner  areas 
we  have  had  the  private  sector  where  they  have  taken  them  upon 

We  had  a gentleman  testify,  one  gentleman  started  on  on  the  job 
training.  He  had  limited  financial  help  from  the  Government,  and  all 
of  them  seemed  to  conclude,  as  you  have,  that  we  have  to  approach 

manpower  in  conjunction  with  job  opportunities. 

It  is  going  to  be  difficult,  and  it  is  going  to  take  better  programing 
than  this  country  has  ever  experienced  in  its  history.  _ 

I think  it  is  critical.  I think  that  is  one  of  the  mam  points. 

Mr.  Ball.  It  certainly  is.  , rat 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Is  there  anything  else  that  anybody  would  like  to  say 

or  have  appear  in  the  record?  ......  ...  . 

I want  to  impress  upon  you  that  although  the  full  committee  is  not 
here  that,  your  testimony  is  part  of  the  permanent  record,  and  mem- 
bers have  it  available  to  them,  and  the  stall’  has  it  available,  and 

people  generally  can  make  a request.  ,1114. 

It  is  unfortunat  e that  then  we  have  three  subcommittees  scheduled  at 
the  same  i me.  Consequently,  we  can’t  all  be  here,  but  I want  you  to 
know  that  your  presentation  is  not  wasted,  that  it  will  be  read, 
considered,  and  exhaustively  examined.  _ 

I want  to  thank  you  for  your  time  in  coming  here. 

Mr.  Ball.  I wanted  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  time 

and  the  great  interest  you  have  shown.  , 

Mr  Gaydos  It  is  our  pleasure.  On  behalf  of  the  committee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Daniels,  I extend  his  thanks  and  appreciation  for  maiang  the 
arrangements  to  come  here,  and  thank  you  for  your  valuable  time 
in  coming  here,  and  taking  time  to  prepare  this  document  and  allow- 
ing us  to  gain  value  from  questioning  you,  even  tnough  it  is  limited 

and  the  whole  committee  is  not  here. 

I want  to  thank  you  and  we  will  adjourn  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Ball.  Thank  you.  . „„  x . OA  . 

Mr.  Gaydos.  The  hearing  will  resume  m room  2261  at  9 :o0  tomorrow 

morning. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen.  . 

(Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.m.,  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Gabor  re- 
cessed, to  reconvene  at  9 :80  a.m.,  Friday,  April  24,  1970  in  room  2261, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building.) 
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MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1969 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  24,  19 VO 

House  of  Representatives, 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Washington , D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :55  a.m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  room  2261, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  (chair- 
man oi:  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present : Representatives  Daniels  and  Erlenborn. 

Staff  members  present:  Daniel  Id.  Ivrivit,  counsel  and  Cathy 
Romano,  research  assistant. 

Mr.  Daniels-  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  come  to  order. 
This  morning,  we  continue  hearings  on  legislation  dealing  with  the 
establishment  of  a comprehensive  national  manpower  pi  ogi  am. 

Our  first  witness  is  Mrs.  Mary  Dublin  Iveyserling,  representing  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  I extend  to  you  a most  cordial 
welcome,  Mrs.  Iveyserling. 

STATEMENT  OE  MRS.  MARY  DUBLIN  KEYSERLING  ON  BEHALE  OE 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN,  THE  NATIONAL 

COUNCIL  OF  CATHOLIC  WOMEN,  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 

NEGRO  WOMEN.  AND  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 

WOMEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

Mrs.  Iveyserling.  Thank  you.  I am  glad  to  be  here.  In  addition  to 
representing  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  I ani  speaking 
for  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  the  National  Council  ot 
X enTo  Women,  and  the  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women  s Chris- 
tian Association  which  wish  to  join  in  this  statement  and  have  author- 
ized me  to  testify  also  on  their  behalf. 

"We  are  an  ecumenical  movement  of  women. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Completely  in  accord  with  the  times. 

Mrs.  Iveyserling.  I am  a member  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  an  organization  established  in  1893  with  a membership  of  over 

100,000  in  local  units  throughout  the  United  States.  . 

I am  an  economist  and  served  during  tlie  administration  o±  I resi- 
dent  Johnson  as  Director  of  the  Women’s  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment  of  Labor,  from  March  1964  until  January  19"9. 

I am  now  an  economic  consultant  in  private  practice.  My  earlier 
experience  includes  service  as  Associate  Director  of  the  Conference  on 
Economic  Progress,  in  various  economic  posts  in  the  Federal  service, 
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as  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Consumers  League,  and  as  a 

teacher  of  economics.  „ „ ,,  . , „ , 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  lor  over  three-qumteis 
of  a century  lias  not.  only  been  concerned  witn  employment  problems, 
but  many  of  our  members  are  engaged  in  helping  to  develop  employ- 
inent  opportunities  for  youth,  for  senior  citizens  and  ot  uus. 

Over  the  years  the  delegates  to  our  conventions  have  made  commit- 
ments to  work  for  job  opportunities  for  those  who  are  m need  ot 
employment.  At  our  last  biennial  convention  lielu  m April  ot  1J(»J 
the  delegates  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

The  -National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  believes  that  the  economic  policy 
and  programs  of  all  levels  of  government  should  be  designed  to  detelop  oui  full 

Iniiiuni.  social  ami  economic  potential.  , 15 

/t  f/o  rc/orc  rent >lc ex.  To  urge  the  formulation  of  long  range  government  poli- 
cies ami  legislation  which  will  encourage  growth  ..ltd  assure  expanded 
opportunities  and  full  employment  with  safeguards  against  inflation. n.\  picssun  .. 

,l,To': work' flu* measures  which  provide  training  for  available  -1  ° 1 ‘‘J > ‘l1,' ! r ^ V 1 ^ > 3 
for  the  untrained,  the  underemployed  anvl  those  unemployed  ns  a result  of  te«.h- 
n.ilotficnl  developments  and  other  change*  hi  the  economy. 

The  four  organizations  for  which  I speak  this  morning  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  administration  s manpower  pro- 
posals and  other  major  manpower  bills  now  under  consideration.  We 
are  in  accord  that  there  is  urgent  need  greatly  to  improve  and 
strengthen  our  national  manpower  policies  and  programs.  V\  c wish 
to  speak  this  morning  about  some  general  principles  which  we  hope 
your  committee  will  bear  in  mind  in  proposing  legislation  toward  tins 

U1\Ve  believe  that  manpower  policies  and  programs  must  be  essen- 
tially threefold  in  purpose.  They  must  relate  not  only  to  effective  job 
training.  They  must  be  directed  towards  the  assurance  of  gcod  job 
opportunities,  and  at  least  at  a living  wage,  for  every  man  and  woman 
able,  and  willing  to  work.  Training  without  job  availability  is  a mock- 
ery. And  the  third  purpose  is  to  match  the  worker  and  the  job  to  the 

verv  best  of  our  ability.  , , . e ,, 

AVe  urge  that  these  three  purposes  be  firmly  integrated  in  forth- 
coming manpower  legislation.  , . 

We  "need  positive  programs  actually  to  lower  existing  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  and  the  hidden  unemployment  that  has 
been  with  us  on  an  excessive  scale  in  recent  years. 

We  had  little  reason  to  be  smug  even  when  our  recorded  unemploy- 
ment rate  last  yc  u*  averaged  3.5  percent.  This  was  far  from  an  accept- 
able achievement  for  some  11  million  people  who  were  then  either 
jobless  or  working  part,  time  when  they  wanted  full-time  work,  or  in 
jobs  which  paid  *oo  little  to  take  them  out  of  poverty. 

* The*  1 ; i.iilHcn  figure  is  an  official  figure  which  I took  from  the 
Preside- Vs  Manpower  Report,  of  January  1909.  I have  seen  figures 
mukn  n hylic  ’ than  that  as  high  as  15  million — but  this  I used  as  an 
offi'  * -.!  - ,abor  Departi:  ent  estimate.  . 

r] ..  nc  are  the  people  whose  need  j our  manpower  polices  and  pro- 
grams  must  be  espci ° *v  directed  to  meet.  Iheir  number  lias  un- 
doubtedly increased  this  year  as  the  recorded  unemployment  rate  has 
risen. 
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Manpower  legislation  to  be  acceptable,  in  our  judg  .nit,  must  not 
only  improve  the  method  of  administration  and  op  .it ion  of  man- 
power training  programs:  to  the  extent  our  monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies fail  to  assure  the  full  employment-  to  which  we  should  be  com- 
mitted, it  should  provide  for  contracts  with  public  and  private  21011- 
profit  organizations  to  provide  employment  in  the  wide  range  of  public 
services  c.f  which  we  are  acutely  in  need. 

Our  hospitals,  our  day  care  centers,  and  our  schools  and  other  social 
institutions  are  sadly  understaffed.  To  have  hands  and  minds  idle 
when  there  is  so  much  socially  necessary  work  fo  do  is  anachronistic 
in  the  extreme. 

And  may  1 take  this  opportunity  to  emphasize  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  11  million  unemployed,  underemployed,  and  working*  pool- 
last-  year  were  women,  a large  proportion  of  whom  were  tlie  heads 
of  their  families. 

If  we  face  up  to  our  responsibility  as  a nation  to  return  to  the 
economic  mainstream  those  whose  rightful  place  it  is  in  the  residual 
task  of  reforming  our  welfare  system  will  be  a far  smaller  task.  What 
is  more,  not  only  will  those  benefit  to  whom  jobs  at  a living  wage  can 
and  11111st  be  assured:  the  entire  community  will  benefit.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  cut  welfare  costs  than  to  help  the  jobless  and  underpaid 
become  self-sustaining  members  of  society.  And  to  do  so  is  a very  good, 
humane,  and  just  way  to  increase  tax  revenues. 

In  this  connection  we  would  like  to  turn  to  several  other  general 
manpower  policy  a ad  program  considerations. 

I mentioned  that  half  of  the  more  than  11  million  jobless,  under- 
employed, and  working  pooi  are  women.  The  barrier  to  the  employ- 
ment of  many  of  these  women  is  the  unavailability  of  child  day  care  at 
a n alto rdabl  e p ri ce. 

Meeting  this  deficiency  is  as  much  a part  of  a sound  manpower 
policy  as  training  itself.  It  is  an  aspect  of  manpower  policy,  a very 
important;  one. 

Today  close  to  5 million  employed  women  are  mothers  of  preschool 
children.  Facilities  should  be  available  to  care  for  several  million 
of  these  youngsters.  Yet  there  are  presently  only  about  600,000  day 
care  places  available. 

The  scarcity  of  service  right  now  is  appalling.  If  we  believe  that 
work  opportunities  are  needed  for  many  additional  mothers  as  our 
organizations  do,  one  of  our  first  responsibilities  is  to  provide  the 
care  and  service  needed — good  care  conducive  to  child  development. 

This  we  have  almost  entirely  ignored.  Our  present  manpower  pol- 
icies under  the  WIN  prog  am  for  example,  provide  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  care  but  do  nothing  to  augment  its  supply. 

(And  I might  interpose  here  that  the  family  assistance  program 
passed  by  the  House  last  week  repeats  this,  if  I may  say  so  in  quotes, 
“error.”  It  provides  funds  for  the  purchase  of  care,"  but  not  funds  for 
the  construction  of  facilities.) 

And  care  in  all  too  many  instances  just  has  not  been  purchasable. 
In  consequence  of  this,  Department  of  Labor  officials  have  reported 
that  “the  lack  of  child  care  services  lias  been  the  most  serious  single 
barrier  to  the  success  of  the  woik  incentive  WIN  program.” 

Forthcoming  manpower  legislation  should  help  to  reined*7  this  de- 
ficiency. There  will  be  little  point  to  work  incentive  ana  training 
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programs  for  many  of  the  women  in  need  of  training  and  jobs  unless 

this  can  be  done.  . ... 

We  must  not  minimize  how  serious  a barrier  to  employment  is  the 
present  day-care  service  shortage.  A few  years  ago  a Department  of 
Labor  survey  of  10  economically  deprived  areas  revealed  that  about 
one  out  of  every  five  residents,  not  then  in  the  labor  force,  were  pre- 
vented from  seeking  employment  because  care  for  their  children  was 
not  available.  A recent  New  York  City  survey  indicated  that  seven 
out  of  10  women  welfare  recipients  wanted  employment.  Six  out  of 
10  of  the  mothers  of  preschool  children  wanted  employment,  an  extra- 
ordinarily high  figure,  but  lack  of  day  care  barred  this.  The  seven 
out  of  10  figure  referred  to  all  women  welfare  recipients,  regardless 
of  the  age  of  their  children.  Studies  in  other  areas  confirm  the  uni- 
versality of  this  finding. 

Another  manpower  problem  of  great  concern  to  us;  which  should 
have  greater  legislative  attention,  is  the  need  to  provide  for  the  up- 
grading of  entry  level  employees  through  training  on  the  job  in 
order  to  assure  more  rapid  and  more  adequate  utilization  of  their 
potentials  and  to  make  room  at  the  entry  level  for  man,  of  those 
presently  jobless. 

Also  insufficiently  stressed  is  the  need  to  separate  from  existing 
professional,  semiprofessional,  and  skilled  job  assignments  the  lesser 
skilled  tasks  which  can  be  efficiently  undertaken  by  those  in  lower 
ranking  jobs  or  now  not  at  work. 

We  suffer  from  an  anomalous  situation:  ail  acute  shortage  of  skilled 
workers  in  many  fields  side  by  side  with  a dearth  of  opportunity  for 
the  relatively  unskilled  or  semiskilled.  We  have  done  far  too  little  to 
tackle  this  problem  of  new  career  development.  We  need  “aides”  in 
our  schools,  hospitals  and  clinics,  settlement  houses,  libraries — to  men- 
tion just  a few  of  the  many  places  where  there  are  far  larger  jobs  to 
do  than  we  are  accomplishing. 

It  will  take  additional  public  funds  to  create  more  of  these  needed 
slots  in  today’s  economic  climate.  But  it  will  take  more  than  this.  It 
will  take  new  concepts  of  work  organization  and  willingness  to  break 
down  false  professionalism  and  it  will  take  stronger  Federal  legisla- 
tive support. 

Turning  to  the  preparation  of  people  for  jobs — we  recognize  how 
difficult  is  the  matter  of  improving  administrative  organization  and 
operation.  There  has  been  a proliferation  of  manpower  training  pro- 
grams. There  has  been  inadequate  coordination.  There  have  been  weak- 
nesses in  Federal-State-local  administrative  relationships. 

We  concur  in  the  desirability  of  vesting  responsibility  under  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  consolidation  and  fund- 
ing of  all  federally  assisted  manpower  programs.  But  we  question  the 
methods  proposed  by  the  administration’s  manpower  bill,  decentraliz- 
ing the  administration  of  the  major  Federal  programs  to  the  States 
and  localities.  While  we  recognize  that  the  bill  provides  for  a three- 
stage  turnover — first  to  develop  acceptable  plans,  second  to  put  the 
plans  into  operation,  and  third  to  reward  effective  operation  or  penal- 
ize poor  performance — the  success  of  the  approach  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  States  are  willing  and  able  tc  do  a first-rate  job  which  is 
demanded  if  we  are  adequately  to  meet  our  manpower  needs. 
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t nil  liVolilinofl  the  State  employment  services  would  be  assigned 

‘of  the  especially  disadvantaged.  Many  have  JjJi  en_ 

capacity  to  undertake  the  tastes  which  the  admi  Secretary 

visages.  Further  the  approach  suggested  assumes  that  the  Secietaiy 
of  Labor  will  be  able  so  to  evaluate  and  monitor  the  State  and 

toad 

S"\rl  worid  ftvo“aiT™"xS!>S.oh  as  that  suggested  by  H.K.  11620, 
induced  b‘Tep“  scraStive  O'Hara  and  pmSTn*  before  your  com- 

h&l  bill  but  only  providing  the  crcmnstances  u.n- 
ranted.  <,reater  scope  for  discretion,  wider  choice  with 

wmmmmm 

SmJ  be  national  in  scope  Fifty  separate  manpower  policies 
01  w“  SS°n  nattonof  man^wei'  '^ifc  SMlet' f “*,iCe%,mdd"bi 

rhe'^loMst^p^^ible^cijoperatio^beLeeil'an^B^e'deral^agencies  wh^se 

achieved  7^ the  federal  levtl.  This  we  believe  ,s  recognised  m the 
1 111;1 11620 proposes  that  weekly  train!  ng  alio  wo 

Act ' TW<hibni*raS ‘srtti ag  f“ii  time  institutional  train- 
4v  a«tan» ? ^af  only  the  average,  weekly  wage  n^nemplo^ment 
insurance  covered  employment  m the  trainee’s  home  State— after 

Tulv  1 1972 we  regard  as  seriously  inadequate.  The  wage  of  O.T 

Sees  w e the  administration’s  bill,  would  be  the  lega  mini- 
mum or  the  o-oing  rate.  But  why  the  distinction  between  the  trainee 
cv  thp  v0>.  and  those  on  the  job?  Their  needs  arc  the  same.  And  sub- 
stindmi  payments  anywhere  are  a threat  to  the  basic  minimum  wage 

St  May  we  comment,  too,  on  a very  important 
f tL  .irivviinLf ration’s  welfare  reform  bill  which  would  designate 
the  Stat^Soyment’ services  as  the  agencies  to  administer  family 
n«;2ST'B  for  training  and  iobs.  We  recommend  the  federalization 

^ «• this «, "«!  ■*  «„«• ,o  r» 

as  we  should;  to  Federal  standards  for  work  framing  allowances,  foi 

work  -rEerval  and  for  washes  to  be  paid.  1 

We  wish  to  record  our  view,  In  this  connect! on  that  the  Federal 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  should  be  strengthened  to  provide  a moie 
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adequate  minimum  wage  in  order  to  meet  current  living  costs,  to  ex- 
tend coverage  to  all  workers,  including  migratory  workers  and  house- 
hold employees. 

And  again  may  I interpose  briefly  ? 

Our  household  employees  represent  some  2 million  women  in  the 
United  States.  Their  average  earning}  for  year-round  full-time  em- 
ployment- are  almost  impossible  to  believe — less  than  $1,500  a year  in 
the  country  as  a whole. 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  refer  to  household  employees.  Are  these  workers 
sometimes  called  domestics? 

Mrs.  Iveys  erling.  Yes. 

Pending  such  improvement,  we  would  urge  that  revised  manpower 
legislation  require  the  employment  service  to  refer  workers  only  to 
jobs  which  pay  at  least  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

We  are  Y.ily  cognizant  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  putting  our 
manpower  programs  and  policies  in  better  order.  But  the  need  is 
lU’gent.  We  hope  that,  as  this  is  attempted,  recognition  will  be  given  to 
the  general  principles  we  have  sought  to  emphasize. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  lveyserling. 

Mrs.  Ivey  serein  g.  Thank,  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mrs.  lveyserling,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  and  per- 
sonally, I wish  to  compliment  you  on  a very  fine  statement. 

You  have  fully  endorsed  the  provisions  of  the  O’Hara  bill,  TI.ll. 
11620.  I would  like  to  obtain  your  opinion  with  reference  to  a key  pro- 
vision in  the  O’Hara  bill  which  concerns  to  public  service  employment. 

Do  you  endorse  such  a policy  ? 

Mrs.  Kexserling.  Yes;  very  strongly,  and  I would  say  this  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  we  have  endorsed  the  O’Hara  bill,  because 
this  is  a component  of  the  O’Hara  bill  and  not  of  the  other  two. 

All  the  training  in  the  world  is  not  going  to  create  the  jobs  as  un- 
employment rises.  The  basic  problem  is  the  lack  of  job  opportunity. 
Training,  of  course,  is  essential,  it  is  needed,  skills  must  be  there,  edu- 
cation must  be  upgraded.  But  if  the  jobs  are  not  there,  we  will  have 
wasted  money,  we  will  have  created  very  frustrated  human  beings, 
who,  after  training,  will  go  back  to  being  unemployed  and  later  will 
not  be  easily  induced  to  come  forward  again  when  training  and  job 
opportunities  are  there. 

The  two — training  and  job  opportunity — must  go  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mrs.  lveyserling,  I could  not  agree  with  you  more. 
During  the  Easter  recess  this  committee  conducted  field  hearings,  and 
we  found  that  it  just  increased  people’s  frustration  and  the  anger  of 
people  to  train  them  for  jobs  and  then  when  they  finish  the  program 
there  are  no  jobs  available. 

Therefore,  I wholeheartedly  agree  witli  you  that  we  should  train 
people  for  jobs  which  are  available  when  the  training  is  completed. 

Mrs.  Iveyserling.  There  is  another  problem.  Unless  there  are  job 
opportunities,  you  don’t  know  what  you  are  training  people  for.  This, 
I think,  has  been  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  past  manpower  pro- 
grams. We  have  trained  in  an  o cor  generalized  way,  and  not  sufficiently 
with  a view  to  the  specific  opportunities  that  we  can  anticipate. 

This  has  been  especially  true  as  far  as  women  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  laid  great  emphasis  and  stress  on  day  care  cen- 
ters. There  is  a great  need  for  construction  of  many  of  these  day  care 
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centers,  and  you  approve  the  idea  of  the  Government  contracting  lor 

SU Mrs° IGiTSKRUixc I pointed  out  that  there  are  6 million  children 
under  the  ace  of  six  whose  mothers  work.  Low  income  mothers  ot 
young  children  are  much  more  apt  to  work  than  mothers  m comforta- 
ble circumstances.  The  figures  are  immensely  interesting. 

Vs  von  co  up  the.  income  scale  the  mother  ot  the  young  child  is  ess 
apt  to  work.  For  instance,  if  the  annual  income  of  the  husband  is 
$10,000  or  more,  on'lv  16  percent  of  the  mothers  with  preschool^ chil- 
dren work.  If  the  husband’s  income  is  between  $3,000  to  $a,000,  -a.)  pei - 
cent  of  the  mother’s  work.  These  lower  income  mothers  of  young  chil- 
dren work  to  feed  the  children,  or  help  feed  them.  A large  percentage 
of  the  working  mothers  of  young  preschool  children  arc  widowed, 
separated,  or  divorced.  They  too  work  out  of  economic  necessity.  1 her 

must  have  adequate  care  for  their  children.  ..i 

When  I was  Director  of  the  Women’s  Bureau  we  made  a study  ot  the 
arrangements  working  mothers  make  for  the  care  ot  their  cmlclren. 
We  found  that  about  13  percent  of  the  mothers  were  taking  then 
children  with  them  to  their  places  of  work.  There  was  no  other  place 

f°Aboutlialf  of  the  children  were  being  caved  for  in  their  homes,  but 
when  you  analysed  this,  you  found  this  was  the  saddest  land  ot  cus- 
todial care  in  all  too  many  cases.  It  was  often  an  elderly  poison  in 
charge  who  iust  could  feed  the  child,  and  very  l^tlc  move. 

About  a third  of  the  preschool  children  were  caied  loi  m otliei 
peoples  homes.  Very  often  this  was  an  under  the  sink  type  of  caie.  It 
v-iJ  often  erelv  custodial  care.  The  disadvantaged  child,  especially 
needs  good  day  care  center  care,  with  a built,  m child  development 
component.  This  is  the  essence  of  good  day  caie.  .,  , • i 

We  found  only  about  6 percent  of  the  preschool  cluldieii . m day 
cave  centers,  far  less  than  half  of  those  who  were  going  with  then 

mothers  to  their  place  of  work.  , , i 

There  were  fewer  children  in  day  care  centers  then i^ere  latdi  vey 
children,  children  with  a key  around  their  necks  and.*1  ?' Ti 

savin"  to  the  passerby,  I am  Suzie  Jones.  I live  at  so  and  so  stieet.  it 
yJu  find  me  far  away,  send  me  home.  This  is  a travesty  m a democracy 

SllWe‘ha?edoubled  the  capacity  of  day  care  centers  in  the  last,  5 years 
since  we  in  the  Women’s  Bureau  and  the  Children  s Bureau  and  all  i 
national  women’s  organizations  have  been  putting  gieat  e^ni 

th W^ h^ive1  helped  to  awaken  America  to  the  need  for  day  cave.  We 
have  doubled  facilities.  The  number  of  children  m licensed  homes  niul 
centers  has  risen  from  300,000  to  600,000.  But  tins  is  less  than  10  pci- 
cent  of  the  preschool  children  whose  mothers  work,  llie  number  re- 
mains hopelessly  inadequate.  . , r „ , 

A large  part  of  this  increase  in  day  care-  service  lias  Been  finun.ed 
bv  the  Government  in  Head  Start  programs  and  IV I A programs  and 
others.  X ve  are  cutting  back  on  these  programs. 

Air.  T ,s.  Do  you  believe  then  in  order  to  have  an  etleetive 

and  an  op-  ivc  manpower  program  that  we  should  adequately  pro- 
vide for  day  cave  centers? 
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Mrs.  Iveyseiilixg.  We  must.  Under  the  WIX  program,  we  have 
learned  that  mothers  have  had  to  drop  out  because  they  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  day  care  for  their  young  children.  There  was  money  to 
pay  for  the  care,  but  much  of  the  care  we  bought  under  this  program 
was  not  good  child  care,  it  was  custodial  care. 

* It  was  too  often  temporary,  and  haphazard.  The  mother  would  often 
start  her  training  and  then  have  to  go  back  home  because  day  care 
wasn't  obtainable.  The  biggest  single  factor,  according  to  Labor  De- 
partment officials  who  testified  before  your  committee,  for  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  WIX  program  was  the  inadequacy  of  day  care. 

We  cannot  expand  facilities  adequately  without  more  construction 
money,  and  there  is  no  place  for  this  construction  money  to  come  from 
except  from  Federal  appropriations.  I think  that,  as  a taxpayer,  this 
is  about  the  best  investment  a*  taxpayer  could  see  made  with  his  tax 
money. 

It  would  pay  in  human  terms.  It  would  pay  in  dollar  and  cents 
terms,  because  good  day  care  with  emphasis  on  child  development 
enables  children  to  enter  school  and  succeed,  not  to  be  labeled  as  fail- 
ures at  6 or  T,  not  be  destined  to  become  school  dropouts  in  a relatively 
short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Daniels.  From  your  experience  as  an  economist,  have  you  made 
any  studies  of  manpower  training  programs  in  other  countries  and 
compared  them  and  their  operations  to  the  those  in  the  United  States 
of  America? 

Mrs.  Ivey&erling.  I have  not  made  official  studies.  I have  traveled 
a good  deal  and  seen  manpower  programs  abroad.  This  has  been  one  of 
my  keen  interests,  but  I have  not  produced  a monograph  on  manpower 
programs  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you  very  much.  I recognize  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Erlenbokn.  Let  me  thank  you,  Mrs.  Ivev serling,  for  your  very 
fine  testimony  before  the  committee  this  morning.  There  are  a couple 
of  questions  I would  like  to  ask. 

I don’t  notice  anywhere  in  your  discussion  of  child  day  care  facili- 
ties the  role  that  might  be  played  by  proprietary  day  care  centers. 

Some  believe  that  with  help  in  the  form  of  guaranteed  loans  and  so 
forth,  a proprietary  day  care  center  could  provide  a good  portion  of 
the  day  care  needs,  properly  supervised. 

Would  you  address  yourself  to  that  t 

Mrs.  Keyserling.  Yes ; I would  be  very  happy  to. 

I think  proprietary  centers  carry  a very  large  part  of  the  load  now. 

Many  are  very  good.  But  what  we  must  bear  in  mind  as  we  think  of 
this  problem  is  that  the  mothers  who  are  most  in  need  of  good  day  care 
are  the  mothers  in  the  lower  income  categories. 

Good  day  care  to  be  more  than  custodial,  requires  highly  trained 
professionals.  It  requires  equipment.  It  requires  good  food.  Esp^ciall}’ 
in  relation  to  low  income,  disadvantaged  families,  it  requires  good 
health  services  and  social  services  to  reach  beyond  the  child  to  the 
parent.  Good  day  care  must  involve  the  parent.  And  by  the  time  you 
provide  the  kind  of  care  that  is  needed  for  a child  that  starts  disad- 
vantaged you  have  run  the  cost  up  to  something  that  no  disadvantaged 
family  can  afford,  and  these  are  costs  which  must  be  borne. 

Good  day  care  is  an  investment.  It  pays.  What  is  needed  for  many 
children  is  outright  subsidy.  I don’t  think  we  have  thought  of  sub- 
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siclies  to  private  enterprise  in  the  clay  care  field.  I think  usually  when 
we  have  thought  of  large  scale  public  costs,  w e have  thought  it  more 

economical  to  nave  a public  service.  , 

The  proprietary  services  are  desperately  needed,  lhey  can  meet  a 
very  large  part  of  the  service  for  families  that  can  afford  care.  ^ 

But  there  is  one  other  element  that  should  be  thought  of  anci  that 
is  that  in  our  day  care  centers  as  in  our  public  schools,  \ye  no  more 
want  to  segregate  on  the  basis  of  color  than  we  do  on  the  basis  ol 

Our  whole  public  school  system  is  built  on  the  concept  that  all 
children  should  grow  up  together  and  benefit  from  each  other,  and 
many  of  us,  certainly  the  organizations  I am  speaking  for,  feel  tins 
very  strongly. 

If  ffa  support  proprietary  as  well  as  public  facilities  we  may  get.  a 
kind  of  income  segregation  that  we  wall  regret.  1 Ins  may  j-e  a necessary 
way  of  moving,  because  our  need  is  so  desperate. 

Speaking  as  an  individual — I am  not  sure  I can  speak  for  my  four 
organizations  on  this — ultimate]  v X would  anticipate  and  hope  that  we 
would  regard  the  provision  of  aay  care  services  just  as  much  a part 
of  our  educational  system  as  wTe  do  our  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

I feel  that  clay  care  centers  should  be  in  the  neighborhood,  near 
where  the  child  lives.  Attendance  should  not  be  mandatory,  as  in  our 
school  system,  hut  it  should  be  a service  there,  available  for  any  parent 

who  wants  it.  _ 

My  testimony  has  stressed  the  need  for  care  for  the  cnilciren  o 
working  mothers,  but  day  care  is  a need,  too.  This  should  not  be 
taken  a wav  from  children  of  mothers  who  don't  work,  wdietliei  they 
are  disadvantaged  or  privileged.  So  in  the  long  run,  I believe  we  will 
think,  as  other  countries  have,  of  day  care  as  an  essential  public  serv- 
ice, as  part  of  the  education  system.  This  is,  I know,  however,  a long 

wary  ahead.  _ . 

So  I would  welcome  the  bills  that  are  before  your  committee  yi 
the  day  care  lield,  notably  the  Brademas  bill,  which would  provide 
financial  assistance  to  all  types  of  day  care  facilities,  public  and 


private.  _ 

This  has  been  a long  answer,  but  it  is  a dimcult  question. 

Mr.  Erlexborx.  Apparently  your  answer  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion, most  likely  warranted,  from  the  past  performance  under  the  \ > liN 
program  and  the  proposed  family  assistance  program,  that  day-care 
funds  would  not  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  type  of  day  care  that  most 
proprietary  centers  would  provide.  . . , 

Mrs.  Iyeyserlixg.  It  is  not  < ly  that  it  has  been  insufficient,  tlieie 

has  not  been  the  care  a /ailable  to  be  bought.  » , , 

Mr.  Errenborn.  Some  tell  us  that  really  with  the  components  of  the 
day-care  program  should  be  are  not  too  well  understood  as  y et. 

Mrs.  Iyeyserrixg.  I belie vo  we  know7  more  than  many  people  think. 
We  have  developed  concepts  of  standards  over  the  years,  and  if  you 
should  be  interested,  there  is  a publication  of  the  HE  YV , tne  OhU,  and 
the  Department  of  Babor  that  spells  out  standards,  federal  Intel 
agency  Day  Cave  Requirements.55  The  Children’s  Bureau  has  many 
publications  on  needed  day  care  components. 

We  know  that  to  provide  real  developmental  ca*e  it  may  eost  as 
much  as  $35  or  $10  a week,  or  even  more.  This  is  our  experience  here 
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iii  the  District  in  the  16  centers  run  by  the  National  Capital  Area, 
Day  Care  Association.  You  can't  provide  cure  at  this  price  without 
subsidizing  because  the  great  bulk  of  parents  can't  afford  this  kind  of 
fee.  They  can't  meet  the  full  costs. 

Mr.  Fklexhokn.  I think  your  cost  estimates  are  certainly  borne  out, 
and  maybe  even  higher  estimates  could  be  sustained  by  our  experience 
with  headstart  programs,  which  is  in  a way  a developmental  day-care 
program.  As  you  probably  know,  there  are  pressures  now  to  expand 
that  to  cover  children  from  families  of  greater  income,  or  maybe  even 
make  headstart  universal. 

Does  tills  fit  in  with  your  concept  of  making  the  preschool  a public 
service,  and  also  making  it  part  of  our  educational  system? 

One  of  the  problems  that  I think  remains  unresolved,  if  we  are  to 
think  of  this  as  part  of  the  educational  system,  is : Should  it  be  put  in 
with  our  State  school  systems  ? 

Most  States  are  having  difficulty  financing  the  present  educational 
systems.  So  then  the  question  is : Are  we  going  to  develop  separate 
Federal  preschool  systems  that  will  work  along  with  the  State  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  systems  ? 

I think  these  are  difficult  problems  to  resolve,  and  I personally  doubt 
the  desirability  of  having  two  separate  school  systems,  one  Federal 
and  one  State. 

How  do  we  even  resolve  this? 

Mrs.  Kkyseklikg.  I would  agree  with  you,  but  I think,  as  in  all  these 
new  problems,  where  we  are  beginning  to  sense  the  magnitude  of  our 
responsibility,  we  do  what  we  can,  and  move  as  rapidly  as  we  can 
toward  our  ultimate  goal.  I would  agree  with  you  that  ultimately 
all  these  educational  services  should  be  integrated,  but  perhaps  in 
these  exploratory  stages  of  experimentation  and  demonstration,  we 
should  start  in  the  Federal  area  where  we  can  develop  tile  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  standards,  and  learn  by  experience,  and  then  ultimately 
seek,  through  education,  to  integrate  the  total  system.  It  will  take  a 
great  change  in  public  opinion,  too 

We  have  already  seen  considerable  change  in  public  opinion  with 
respect  to  day  care  in  the  last  few  years.  In  the  first  years  that  I testi- 
fied for  the  Women’s  Bureau  before  House  committees  urging  ap- 
propriations for  Jay  care,  if  I may  say  so,  I seldom  got  a sympathetic 
reaction.  Many  Congressmen  seemed  to  feel  that  mothers  of  preschool 
children  should  not  work. 

The  answer  is  that  mothers  of  preschool  children  do  work.  They 
are  not  going  to  go  home,  because  if  they  do,  many  children  will  go 
hungry,  as  I pointed  out  in  my  earlier  remarks. 

Tliis  is  a reality  and  public  opinion  in  the  country  is  changing, 
recognizing  that  this  is  part  of  our  time,  and  that  we  can’t  play  ostrich 
any  longer. 

The  working  mothers  are  there,  the  children  are  there,  the  neglect  is 
there,  and  r s more  and  more  people  recognize  this,  I think  the  tax- 
payer will  say,  this  is  our  responsibility  in  the  States  and  localities  as 
well  at:  on  the  Federal  level. 

I think  it  will  come  quickly. 

Mr.  Erlenboiunt.  Getting  briefly  to  another  area  of  your  testimony, 
I think  yon  have  touched  on  the  need  to  identify  what  job  skills  are 
necessary  in  the  labor  market.  I think  this  has  been  one  of  our  great 
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fail  lives.  I think  that  many  Members  of  the  Congress,  ns  well  as  the 
administration,  now  feel  we  should  move  to  a national  computerized 
job  bank  sort  of  operation,  where  we  can  identify  the  skills  that  are 
necessary. 

Just  too  few  years  ago,  our  Job  Corps  operation  consisted  of  giving 
a youngster  training,  developing  a skill,  giving  him  a certificate  of  sat- 
isfactory completion,  and  an  airline  ticket  home,  and  that  was  it. 

There  was  not  even  an  effort  to  bring  this  graduate  of  the  Job  Corps 
in  contact  with  the  employment  services.  Fortunately,  this  has  changed 
somewhat,  but  still,  I think  it  is  obvious  that  we  don't  know  what  sort 
of  skills  are  necessary. 

We  don't  know  where  the  jobs  are  and  what  skills  would  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  these  iobs. 

So  moving  in  this  direction  I think  is  v.  basic  beginning  toward  what 
should  then  proceed  to  identify  the  skills  are  will  be  necessary  in  the 
future. 

The  children  who  are  in  the  elementary  schools  today  will  no  doubt 
need  very  different  skills  when  they  come  of  employment  age  than  do 
people  who  are  job  seekers  in  the  market  today,  and  I don’t  think  we 
have  done  anything  at  all  about  the  need  for  training  in  the  regular 
school  system'  to  see  that  the  graduate  of  high  school  or  college  many 
years  hence,  will  have  the  type  of  skills  necessary  in  that  day  and  age. 

Mrs.  Ivetserling.  I agree  that  the  job  bank  is  very  important  to  gi  vre 
help  to  our  youngsters  who  are  not  going  to  go  through  manpower 
training  programs.  To  anticipate  where  there  are  job  opportunities  is 
terribly  important  for  all  people  looking  for  work. 

I would  stress  something  I did  not  mention  in  my  testimony,  and 
that  is  that  there  is  a need  for  tremendous  improvement  in  our  \ oca- 
tional  guidance  in  the  high  schols,  especially  in  relation  to  our  girls 
for  whom  we  are  doing  a sadly  inadequate  job. 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  all  our  girls  will  work.  All  too  many  of  them  think 
they  are  going  to  be  the  tenth.  They  can’t  all  be  the  10th.  They  are  not 
aware  that  half  of  all  women  between  18  and  65  are  at  work  today. 
They  need  better  preparation  for  their  work  roles. 

Air.  Erlenborn.  I have  found  that  some  of  the  people  who  are  best 
qualified  to  identify  what  skills  are  necessary,  or  what  sort  of  train- 
ing will  provide  those  skills  are  the  very  people  who  are  going  to 
employ  the  workers. 

Some  of  the  on-the-job  programs  I think  are  the  best,  because  the 
people  in  the  industry  that  will  utilize  these  skills  help  design  the 
program,  and  will  in  a way  assure  that  there  will  be  a job  opportunity 
for  the  one  who  has  completed  the  course  successfully.  So  to  ignore 
the  industry  in  designing  the  programs  and  actually  conducting  the 
programs  is.  I think,  a mistake. 

Airs.  Ivetsertung.  I could  not  agree  more  strongly  and  if  I might 
in  this  connection  I would  like  to  underscore  a point  I made  in  my 
testimony,  and  that  is  that  in  addition  to  these  things  that  you  have 
mentioned,  which  are  sc  important,  when  mien  p.oyinent  does  rise 
because  of  our  failure  to  assure  the  full  employment  to  which  we  are 
now  committed,  I think  we  have  to  have  a public  employment  program. 

Mr.  ERi.Kxr.oirr.  Could  I ask  one  last  question  ? You  are  familiar 
with  the  triggering  device  in  the  administration  bill  for  additional 
training  funds  based  upon  the  level  of  unemployment? 
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Mrs.  Keyserlixg.  Yes.  It  is  a 10-percent  increase  in  spending  if 
unemployment  hits  4.5  for  3 months.  If  I remember  the  figure  cor- 
rectly, that  would  imply  pretty  close  to  a 000,000  increase  in  unem- 
ployment as  compared  to  last  year.  As  I remember  the  figure,  a 10- 
percent  increase  vt  our  present  manpower  expenditur  es  would  be 
something  on  the  order  of  $200  million  ? This  would  no\  do  very  much. 

Mr.  Erlenborx.  I think  it  V a.  good  concept,  though.  Wouldn't  you 
agree  that  it  is  a good  concept  just  as  it  automatically  triggers  an 
increase  for  the  extension  of  unemployment  benefits? 

Mrs.  IvEYSEimixo.  I think  the  device  is  a good  one  but  I think  it  is 
an  inadequate  amount.  When  unemployment  went  above  4.5  percent, 

I think  the  trigger  should  continue  to  boost  manpower  funds  by  rising 
amounts.  I have  heard  it  suggested  by  some  that  it  should  be  another 
10  percent  for  each  two-tenths  of  a percent  increase  in  unemployment 
Even  this  strikes  me  as  being  too  low.  Ilut  the  trigger  device  is  quite 
separate  from  the  provision  of  jobs.  This,  I feel,  is  .also  essential.  I see 
so  much  work  needed  that  we  are  not  doing  and  which  the  relatively 
unskilled  can  do.  We  need  school  aides,  hospital  aides,  aides  in  the 
widest  range  of  fields.  We  need  aides  in  libraries  and  in  settlement 
houses  and  in  many  other  social  agencies. 

The  person,  the  disadvantaged  person  who  can  relate  to  other  dis- 
advantaged people  can  do  a tremendous  job  in  the  health  and  social 
service  fields,  in  the  nutritional  and  consumer  fields  among  others. 

Another  trigger  device  is  also  needed — the  automatic  extension  of 
unemployment  insurance  when  the  long-term  unemployed  increase 
above  a certain  point. 

So  I would  hope  that  in  the  legislation  that  you  write  all  of  these 
tilings  would  be  borne  in  mind. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  In  honor  of  earth  day  and  earth  week,  might  I 
suggest  that  the  unskilled  might  be  utilized  in  the  public  service  to 
pick  up  the  one-way  bottles,  tin  cans,  and  things  of  that  kind  left 
lying  around? 

Would  you  agree  with  that? 

Mrs.  Keyserling.  I think  we  should  make  changes  in  the  kinds  of 
booties  we  make,  too,  so  that  they’re  not  all  indestructible. 

Mr.  Erlenborx.  Thank  yon. 

Mr.  Daotees.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Keyserling. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Joseph  Martorana,  State  Manpower  Co- 
ordinator, Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  MART  DEAN  A,  STATE  MANPOWER 
COORDINATOR,  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Martorana.  Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Sargent  regrets  not 
being  able  to  be  here.  He  did  want  to  personally  appear  before  the 
Select.  Subcommittee.  However,  overriding  matters  back  home  pre- 
vented this. 

My  name  is  Joseph  Martorana.  I am  State  Manpower  Coordinator. 
I am  also  Coordinator  of  the  Area  Manpower  System,  and  I have 
the  lioT  jy  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education. 
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It  is  a pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  and  to  participate  in  vour 
considerations  of  the  proposed  manpower  legislation  now  P "ding 
before  the  Congress.  I am  deeply  aware  of  the  sigmficantontribut  os 
made  by  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  its  Sub- 
committees in  the  formation  of  social  policy  for  our  comtry  and  m 
the  development  of  legislation  designed  to  implement  those  policies. 

It  is  a privilege,  then,  for  me  to  be  with  you  as  you  prepare  to 
take  the  next  logical  and  necessary  steps  m the  development  of  a 

of  manpower  problems  in  general,  and  you  have  he ardd iscussions  o 
individual  and  local  programs  regarding  their  strengths  and  w a 

ITpccpc  * * 

In  addition,  I am  under  the  impression  that  the  committee  is  now 
actrtely  considering  the  advisability  of  developing  its  own  substitute 
legislation  incorporating  the  best  thinking  and  judgments  on  the  issues 
under  consideration.  Itls  for  these  reasons  that  I feel  that  I can  best 
contribute  to  ymr  deliberations  by  directing  my  comments  toward 
the  manpower  situation  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
trends  and  developments  in  our  State  government  and  by  discussing 
wavs S in  which,  m my  view,  Federal  legislation  can  support  our 
attempts  to  serve  the  manpower  needs  of  our  people. 

Wlnle  I will  be  speaking  only  for  Massachusetts,  I am  aware  that 
I may  also  be  reflecting  the  views  of  other  States  and  tneir  Governors. 
In  one  sense,  Massachusetts  is  unique  with  its  own  particular  mix 

°f  On  theCothenufnd,  we  in  Massachusetts  share  with  other  States  siib- 
stantial  similarities  with  respect  to  social,  economic  and 
characteristics.  I share  with  the  other  Governors  responsib  ity  for 
the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  my  State  and  a desire  for  the  author  tt 
and  resources  with  which  to  meet  that  responsibility  I share  with 
other  Governors,  also,  a conviction  that  Federal  legislation  should  be 
designed  to  support  rather  than  constrain  our  individual  attempts 
to  cope  responsibly  with  our  individual  problems.  . 

Massachusetts  is  the  sixth  smallest  State  m the  Nation,  but  the  tenth 
largest  in  population  and  per  capita  income.  Our  population  denuty  is 
12  times  the  national  average,  our  level  of  urbanization  ^^0  percent 
above  the  national  mean.  With  less  than  3 percent  of  the  Ration  s 
population,  we  have  over  3 percent  of  the  Nations  nonagiucultural 
work  force  and  3*4  percent  of  the  Nation  s work  force  m manufactur- 
ino-.  Over  4 percent  of  the  hTation’s  scientists  work  in  Massachusetts. 

t)ur  economy  is  now  undergoing  a rapid  and  radical  change,  madi- 
tionally,  manufacturing  has  been  the  backbone  of  the  Commonwealth  a 
economy,  but  this  sector  is  rapidly  shrinking  with  accelerated  giowth 
in  areas”  of  high-skilled  technology  and  in  services.  . . , 

In  the  period  between  I960  and  1969,  shoe  manufacturing  had 
declined  throughout  the  country  by  6.3  percent;  for  Massachusetts, 
the  rate  of  loss'was  30  percent  or  almost  five  times  the  national  rate  ot 
decline  in  this  sector. 
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During  the  same  period,  the  growth  rate  of  defense  industries  was 
24  percent  above  the  national  average.  In  196S  the  defense  dependency 
rate  for  the  State  was  2S  percent  above  the  national  average.  As  our 
economic  base  changes,  there  are  obvious  changes  and  dislocations  in 
our  labor  force,  with  many  short-  and  long-term  implications  for  man- 
power policy  and  programing. 

In  December  1969, 'when  the  national  unemployment  rate  was  3.5 
percent,  unemployment  in  Massachusetts  was  at  3.9  percent:  in  one 
city  of  the  State,  unemployment  exceeded  6V2  percent.  One  of  our  com- 
munities houses  two  of  the  Xht: ion's  largest  and  most  prestigious  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  several  highly  specialized  industries,  and  a 
population  in  which  over  33  percent^  of  the  families  have  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $5,000.  _ . 

This  paradox  of  an  intense  concentration  of  highly  skilled  tech- 
nicians with  a continuing  need  for  specialized  manpower,  functioning 
side  by  side  with  a large  disadvantaged  population  with  a continuing 
need  for  more  and  better  employment,  is  not  unique  to  Massachusetts. 
X either  are  our  pockets  of  urban  ghettos,  rural  poverty,  migrant  labor, 
or  high  seasonal  unemployment. 

What  is  unique  is  the  particular  mix  and  configuration  of  these  eco- 
nomic, technological,  and  manpower  components  producing  problems 
and  needs  with  which  we  live  daily  and  for  which  we  are  terribly  lack- 
ing in  the  necessary  and  adequate  resources  for  their  solution.  The 
great  difficulty  of  attempting  to  solve  our  labor  market  problems  with 
a network  of' individual  programs  has  been  recognized  by  this  com- 
mittee and  is  the  focus  of  present  attempts  to  improve  the  planning 
and  delivery  of  available  resources. 

The  proposed  shift  from  the  present  treatment  of  manpower  prob- 
lems by  categories  and  programs  demonstrates  an  awareness  that  the 
aggregate  of  piecemeal  efforts  now  in  operation  is  both  inefficient  and 
ineffective  in  meeting  the  complexities  of  manpower  needs.  The  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  was  a most  significant 
advance  by  the  Congress  in  establishing  the  Federal  Government's 
interest  in  and  responsibilities  for  labor  market  problems. 

It  recognized  the  needs  within  many  occupational  categories  for 
qualified  personnel,  and  provisions  of  the  act  which  provided  training 
by  categories  followed  logically. 

~ As  we  developed  greater  knowledge  and  sophistication  with  re- 
spect to  manpower  problems,  amendments  to  the  MDTA,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  and  other  pieces  of  legislation  were  enacted  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  special  population  groups  through  specific 
programs.  But  we  have  learned  that  national  categories  often  impose 
priorities  which  do  not  adequately  reflect  the  particular  manpower 
needs  within  a State  or  a region.  A holistic  approach  to  manpower  that 
will  consider  the  totality  of  manpower  needs  rather  than,  those  only 
represented  bv  categories  is  clearly  indicated. 

It  is  in  this'  context,  therefore,  that  I consider  the  proposal  to  de- 
velop a comprehensive  manpower  system  at  the  State  level  a most 
significant  opportunity  to  genuinely  meet  the  manpower  needs  of 
Massachusetts,  providing  us  with  an  opportunity  to  define  our  needs, 
resources,  and  problems'  and  then  develop  appropriate  programs. 
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In  the  Common-wealth,  we  have  already  responded  to  the  problem 
of  fragmentation  in  manpower  as  well  as  in  other  functional  areas. 
The  Cabinet  Act  of  1969  mandates  the  reorganization  and  moderniza- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  our  government  along  comprehensive 
functional  lines.  In  April  1971,  all  of  our  State  agencies,  and  the 
functional  areas  thev  represent,  will  be  coordinated  in  nine  cabinet 
level  executive  secretariats.  One  of  these  will  include  many  of  the 
State  agencies  operating  in  the  manpower  area,  including  the  btate 
Employment  Service  and  our  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries- 
In  this  context,  I should  call  vonr  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
Executive  Office  of  Manpower  Affairs  will  not  include  under  its  juris- 
diction vocational  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation  functions, 


as  the  administration's  bill  urges.  . . . 

The  Cabinet  Act  was  intended  to  produce  a meaningful  organization 
that  will  result  in  a comprehensive  and  creative  treatment  of  prob- 
lems with  a maximum  utilization  of  resources.  For  many  reasons, 
including;  the  structure  of  Federal  legislation  and  funding,  our  own 
historv  and  other  internal  circumstances,  we  have  chosen,  for  the  time 
heino- at  least,  to  consider  vocational  education  as  an  education  rather 
than  manpower  function,  and  vocational  rehabilitation  as  a health 

and  welfare  rather  than  a manpower  service. 

It-  is  our  hope  that  the  necessary  cooperation  and  linkages  between 
vocational  education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  other  manpower 
services  can  be  effected  by  our  CAMPS  structure  and  via  interdepart- 
mental arrangements  at  the  cabinet  level.  A requirement  that  voca- 
tional education  and  vocational  rehabilitation  be  an  integral  part  ot 
the  State's  manpower  agency  would  make  for  unnecessary  complica- 
tions and  difficulties  at  this  stage  of  our  attempts  to  reorganize  the 
executive  branch  of  our  State  government. 

The  concept  of  a comprehensive  approach  to  manpower  planning 
and  service  delivery  is  further  supported  by  the  concept  of  decentraJi- 
zation  as  it  has  been  developed  in  this  committee.  Decentralization 
must  ffo  beyond  the  establishment  of  an  administrative  State  man- 
power  structure  which  would  do  no  more  than  add  an  additional  layer 
of  centralization  to  the  administration  of  manpower  programs  that  are 
currently  operating  under  Federal  priorities. 

Decentralization  will  be  meaningful  if  it  takes  advantage  of  the 
Governor’s  proximity  and  understanding  of  the  needs  of  his  State,  as 
a whole  and  as  a collection  of  areas  with  overlapping  similarities  and 
distinct  differences.  The  Governor  is  in  a unique  position  to  see  the 
particular  manpower  needs  of  the  rural,  suburban,  and  urban  areas 
within  his  State,  and  how  they  contradict  and  complement  one 

another.  , . . -n 

From  his  perspective,  the  Governor  can  best  insure  that  specific 

needs  are  met,  which  may  involve  considering  an  area  on  the  one  hand 
as  a separate  entity,  and  on  the  other  hand  as  one  of  several  areas  with 
similar  or  complementary  needs. 

In  short,  supported  by  a comprehensive  manpower  agency,  the  Orov- 
■ernor  is  most  appropriately  situated  to  respond  to  the  varied  dimen- 
sions of  manpower  needs : immediate  crisis,  short-  and  long-range 
problems,  isolated  and  statewide  situations.  It  is  this  sensitivity  and 
ability  to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  the  State  that  I would  describe 
as  meaningful  and  nec essa  r v^lq^ontml i z a ti on . 
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There  are  further  advantages  to  decentralization.  In  Massachusetts, 
the  creation  of  the  executive  office  of  manpower  affairs  will  ensure 
that  manpower  will  be  afforded  the  high  priority  position  it  needs  and 
de  se  rves 

Moreover,  the  Cabinet  structure  that  we  have  planned  will  encour- 
a^e  the  manpower  area,  us  well  as  other  functional  areas,  to  be  viewed 
comprehensively,  not  only  within  its  particular  cabinet  office,  but 
comprehensively  through  the  creation  of  program  and  planning  link- 
ages across  functional  lines.  . 

^Thus,  links  between  manpower,  transportation,  education,  and  eco- 
nomic development,  to  name  a few,  will  be  acknowledged  and  action 
taken  to  the  advantage  of  all.  Decentralization  of  the  Federal  man- 
power budget  via  block  grants  to  States  will  enable  our  State  to  more 
effectively  utilize  its  resources  to  meet  its  manpower  responsibilities  m 
concert  with  other  functional  areas  that  bear  on  the  efficacy  of  man- 
power activities.  , _ _ . , , . 

I wish  at  this  point  to  reiterate,  emphasize,  and  make  very  clear  tiiat 
the  Governor  feels  responsible  for  the  manpower  scene  in  the  Com- 
monwealth I wholeheartedly  support  legislation  which  would  make 
that  responsibility  a fact  rather  than  a feeling,  and  would  urge  f urtner 
that  legislation  provide  the  sufficient  resources  and  authority  to  enable 
a governor  to  meet  liis  responsibilities  in  manpower. 

In  the  absence  of  necessary  resources  and  authority,  the  concept  of 
decentralization  is  a fiction  and  I would  rather  that  responsibility  for 
unemployment  and  employment  problems  in  my  State  remain  where  it 
has  been, "namely,  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  For 
the  potentialities  embodied  in  the  concepts  of  decentralization  and 
comprehensiveness  to  be  realized,  and  the  Governor  held  accountable 
for  the  effect  of  Federal  manpower  funds  on  State  manpower  prob- 
lems (as  he  should  be),  he  must  not  be  constrained  in  the  disposition 

of  these  funds.  ^ . ... 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  at  this  time  for  us  to  ignore  or  minimize 
the  fact  that  significant  gaps  exist  between  intent  and  performance  and 
that  there  is  substantial  controversy  with  respect  to  what  decentraliza- 
tion actually  means  and  how  it  would  be  implemented.  Just  recently - 
the  Department  of  Labor  acted  to  make  funds  available  directly  to 
cities  for  developing  a manpower  planning  competence.  The  decision 
was  made  unilaterally;  there  was  no  consultation  with  State  govern- 
ments. The  action,  is  being  taken  according  to  criteria  established  in 
Washington  and  without'any  reference  to  intergovernmental  condi- 
tions at  the  State  and  local  level,  without  any  refermice  to  sub- State 
area  planning  that  is  now  going  on  in  a number  of  States,  including 
Massachusetts 

This  is  only  one  of  several  examples  of  recent  decisions  by  the  De- 
partment which  appear  to  be  completely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
concept  of  decentralization  as  embodied  in  the  administration  s man- 
power legislation  now  being  actively  supported  by  the  Department  of 

Labor.  " . 

The  establishment  of  criteria  in  the  legislation  (or  by  fiat  prior  to  its 
passage)  to  which  a governor  must  conform  with  respect  to  the  de- 
signation of  local  areas  for  planning  and  funding  purposes  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  all  States  are  the  same,  that  local  conditions 
within  all  States  are  the  same,  and  that  criteria  established  nationally 
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can  be  implemented  across  tlie  board.  This  is  not  true  and  it  is  certainly 
contrary  to  my  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  decentralization. 

Just  as  I would  oppose  provisions  which  would  limit  my  ability  to 
develop  the  administrative  mechanisms  most  appropriate  to  the  needs 
of  the  population  in  Massachusetts,  or  are  not  consistent  with  the  law 
which  reorganized  the  State  government,  so  I would  oppose  provisions 
which  predetermine  which  agencies  on  the  State  and  local  le\  els  v ill 
be  chosen  as  prime  sponsors.  The  record  is  clear  with  respect  to  m\ 
support  of  commxuiity  action  programs  and  the  importance  of  partici- 
pation by  the  poor  in  the  planning  and  implementing  of  programs 

which  affect  them.  . . .-  ,, 

But  that  is  quite  different  from  suggesting  that  all  community  action 
agencies  are  of  the  same  quality  and  should  have  the  same  role  with 
respect  to  local  planning  and  delivery  of  manpower  services.  Just  as 
their  structures,  functions,  sizes  and  competences  vary,  so  should  their 
responsibilities  and  jurisdictions  with  respect  to  manpower  programs 

^ The^ame  is  true  of  the  State  Employment  Service.  I have  only  the 
hio-hest  regard  and  respect  for  the  competence  and  performance  ol 
the  Employment  Service  in  my  State  and  in  its  local  offices.  However, 
the  Employment  Service  varies  in  its  structure  and  competence  from 
State  to  State,  and  there  are  variations  within  States.  In  determining 
the  role  of  the  Employment  Service 'on  the  State  level  and  the  roles 
of  district  offices  locally,  a Governor  must  be  free  to  take  account  of 
these  variations.  The  'aw  in  Massachusetts  which  establishes  a cabi- 
net form  of  government  will  place  our  Division  of  Employment 
Security  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Executive  Office  of  Manpower 
Affairs.”  I could  not  support  a provision  in  the  legislation  (or  m the 
guidelines  implementing  the  legislation)  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  depriving  the  Governor  of  jurisdiction  over  the  participation  of  the 
Employment  Service  in  manpower  planning  and  programing  orwoufd 
have  the  effect  of  weakening  the  structure  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
Manpower  Affairs  as  envisioned  by  our  State  law. 

In  short,  a comprehensive  manpower  bill  which  provides  for  decen- 
tralization to  the  State  level,  can  only  be  effective  if  the  Governor  is 
allowed  to  organize  his  resources  and  formulate  priorities  as  he  sees 
them.  The  imposition  of  an  arbitrary  bifurcation  of  manpower  plan- 
ning and  delivery  services,  the  imposition  of  federally  designate 
boundaries  of  local  areas,  the  designation  of  one  or  another  agency  on 
the  State  or  local  level  to  serve  as  prime  sponsors,  are  restraints  upon 
the  States  that  are  both  unnecessary  and  contradictory  to  the  avowed 
purpose  of  decentralization.  , . . . , 

Let  us  be  clear  about  our  intent  and  be  sure  that  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation  are  consistent  in  every  respect  with  that  intent.  In  a 
somewhat  similar  but  not  exactly  parallel  vein,  I would  like  to  make 
reference  to  the  very  imaginative  notion  of  an  automatic  stabilizer 
which  was  included  in  the  administration  bill.  I am  interested  chat  a 
piece  of  legislation,  designed  to  place  responsibility  and  authority  at 
the  State  level,  includes  a provision  for  triggering  additional  activi- 
ties which  is  based  upon  a national  average.  Mr.  Chairman,  I must 
call  to  *vour  attention  that  when  unemployment  m the  Nation  is  at 
a level  of  4.5  percent,  unemployment  and  underemployment  m some 
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parts  of  Massachusetts  exceeds  20  percent.  For  die  legislation  to  be 
tmlv  responsive  to  needs  and  changes  within  states,  an  autoinatic 
stabilizer  must  be  geared  to.local  conditions  rather  than  to  a national 


average.  . , , . 

Further,  I should  like  to  note  that  since  4.5  percent  is  regarded  m 
the  bill  as  the  critical  point,  and  since  no  other  figure  is  mentioned  as 
a national  goal  or  as  a satisfactory  level  of  unemployment,  one  is  led 
to  assume  that  anything  less  than  4.5  percent  would  be  consideied 
Stitisfuctorv* 

An  unemployment  rate  of  4.4  percent  in  Massachusetts  or  any  place 
else,  in  my  view,  is  unacceptable.  Legislation  establishing  national 
manpower  policy  which  might  imply  otherwise  is  seriously  lacking. 

Ancl  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I should  like  to  go  on  record  with  the 
observation  that  a manpower  bill  which  focuses  solely  on  training,  and 
is  not  concerned  with  the  availability  or  level  of  jobs  for  those  . in? 
trained  can  hardly  be  considered  comprehensive,  rational,  or  viewed 
as  the  forerunner  in  the  development  of  a national  manpower  policy. 
When  unemployment  is  increasing,  and  this  is  at  least  in  part  a result 
of  cooling  off  of  the  economy  procluced  by  anti-inflationary  measures, 
training  programs  by  themselves  cannot  be  seen  as  a solution  to  that 

unemployment.  , 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  several  roads 
that  may  be  taken.  One  would  combine  authority  and  accountability 
for  meeting  manpower  needs  and  place  them  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  In  this  case,  serious  local  problems  will  be  lost  m the 
national  aggregates,  percentages  and  inevitable  categories. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  create  a comprehensive  manpower 
agency  at  the  State  level  and  provide  State  governments  'with  the 
necessary  resources  and  authority  to  meet  its  new  responsibilities* 
Given  the  necessary  authority,  the  Governor  should  be  held  accountable 
for  using  it  effectively.  But  it  is  first  necessary  that  the  Governor 
indeed  be  given  this  authority.  I am  in  effect,  arguing  for  consistency 
in  intent,  structure,  and  the  nature  of  the  legislation. 

Mi.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Martorana.  Do  you  care  to  comment 
on  which  of  the  three  bills  pending  before  this  subcommittee  meets 

with  your  approval  ? . . 

Mr  Martorana.  Our  State  would  urge  that  the  administration  s bill 
be" enacted.  We  have  examined  all  three  bills,  and  we  believe  that  m 
Massachusetts  we  have  perhaps  been  the  forerunner  of  other  States 
in  modernizing  and  streamlining  our  State  government,  a task  with 
enormous  portent,  and  that  we  are  building  the  capability  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  handle  our  manpower  problem.  We  will  have  a secretary 
for  manpower  affairs  come  April  30,  19  <1.  He  will  have  planning 
competence  and  delivery  competence. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  actually  pushing  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  administrations  bill.  . . . 

Mr.  Daniels.  Do  vou  care  to  comment  about  the  provision  m the 
O’Hara  bill  with  reference  to  public  service?  Do  you  think  this  is  an 
area  that  could  be  explored  in  order  to  provide  greater  employment  of 
additional  employment  to  our  unemployed  and  underemployed? 

Mr.  MArtorana.  Let  me  give  you  a case.  One  of  the  concentrated 
emplovment-  programs  in  Springfield,  as  part  of  their  program,  they 
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developed  a training  program  for  underemployed  and  unemployed, 
and  especially  in  the  area  of  the  social  worker  case  aides.  . _ 

The  initial  pilot  program  trained  25  case  aides.  These  case  aides 
were  also  given  on-the-job  training  in  the  local  welfare  office. 

After  a period  of  some  6 or  7 months  they  took  civil  service  exami- 
nations as  employees  of  the  civil  service  system,  specifically  m the 
welfare  office,  specificallv  as  social  worker  case  aides.  All  25  passed,  and 
all  25  are  now  employed  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in . the 
welfare  department  as  case  aides  at  $120.80  a week.  We  found  t ui 

this  has  a great  potential.  . . . , 

What  it  does,  fundwisc  in  the  State,  when  we  start  utilizing  local 
funds,  may  be  another  story.  Our  State  employees  at  the  present  tune 
number  some  50,000,  and  it  is  possible  tha  t within  the  next  2 or  3 years 
this  figure  will  be  increased  to  almost  55  to  60,000. 

It  is  a great  tax  burden  at  the  present  time,  and  we  would  like  to 
explore  further,  and  we  would  like  to  emphasize  further  this  type  of 
program,  depending,  again*  of  course,  upon  the  availability  of  money . 

Mr.  Daniels.  I note  that  in  your  testimony  you  approve  of  the 
principle  of  decentralization.  Do  you  feel  that  this  power  should  be 
given  xinencunibered  to  the  Governor  of  a State  ? 

Mr.  Martoraxa.  I do  not.  I am  being  a pragmatist  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  also  a bit  of  a historian.  I don’t  think  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  its  wisdom  has  ever  given  any  Governor  or  organiza- 
tion carte  blanche,  and  I don’t  think  they  will  ever  do  this.  I tmnk 
the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  will  probably,  if  they  go  along  with  this 
bill  and  enact  the  provisions  of  the  Administration  s request,  that  the 
money  will  come  to  States  with  many  metes  and  bounds  and  many 

guidelines  attached.  ,,7 

We  in  the  Commonwealth  do  not  want  carte  blanche  funds.  We 
don’t  believe  in  setting  up  another  hierarchy,  a duplication  of,  say,  the 
Department  of  Labor  at  the  State  level. 

We  would  like  to  see  our  programs  evolve  as  a result  of  community 
involvement  in  areas  or  regions  that  are  compatible  in  the  State,  come 
forth  finally  toward  a State  plan,  with  portions  of  the  State  plan  to 
be  approved  by  the  Governor  and  having  a limited  veto  power,  and 
again  that  veto  power  to  be  reviewed  at  the  Washington  level,  and  we 
believe  that  only  through  the  involvement  of  our  communities  and  our 
regions  within  the  State  can  we  get  a comprehensive  plan. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Can  you  give  me  some  evaluation  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Employment  Service  ? 

Mr.  Martoraxa.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  employ- 
ment service  in  all  States  has  gone  far  afield  of  their  original  roles. 
They'  have  been  given  program  after  program  after  program. 

In  our  State  we  have  a very  excellent  employment  service  function. 
However,  at  the  present  time,  thev  have  been  given  so  many  programs 
that  they  are  actually,  and  rightfully  so,  bewildered  in  attempting  to 
order  their  own  priorities  for  effort. 

They  have  also  been  given  the  money  to  conduct  these  programs. 
Possibly  the  proliferation  of  programs  that  have  been  given  to  the  em- 
ployment service  lias  so  overwhelmed  them  that  it  would  be — I mean 
our  evaluation  has  shown  that  they  are  planning  to  suffer  from  the 
proliferation  of  efforts  going  off  in  all  directions  tangent lally  from 
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their  original  concept  or  original  role  of  being  the  State  employment 
service. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you.  . „ , , 

I recognize  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Lrlenbora. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Martorana,  I want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony  on  behalx 
of  Governor  Sargent,  and  in  particular  your  endorsement  of  the  con- 
cept in  the  administration  bill  of  decentralization  for  the  conduct  o± 


manpower  programs.  _ , , 

It  occurs  to  me  in  the  testimony  before  this  committee  we  nna  two 
extremes.  One  which  is  quite  often  voiced  is  that  not  all  States  are  com- 
petent to  undertake  the  conduct  of  these  programs.  We  hear  this  m 
other  committees  in  relation  to  other  programs,  too,  a lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  State  governmental  structure,  not  usually  a condemna- 
tion of  State  structures,  but  rather  indications  that  not  all  States  are 


able  to  handle  this.  . „ , , , . , , — j , 

Consequently,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  there  should  be  Federal 

administration  of  the  programs.  , 

The  other  extreme  is  that  all  the  programs  should  be  block  grants 

and  given  to  the  States  without  strings  attached.  . 

I think  what  we  have  here  in  the  administration  s manpower  ap- 
proach is  a moderate  position  in  between,  recognizing  that  States  do 
have  competency,  not  giving  them  funds  unencumbered,  but  putting 
performance  standards,  and  I would  like  to  emphasize  that,  perform- 
ance standards,  in  the  act  so  that  those  who  do  perform  well  can  be 

given  more  authority.  . . 

I believe  that  this  is  the  genus  of  the  approach  of  the  administra- 
tion bill,  to  recognize  that  some  States  have  greater  competency  than 
others,  so  that  some  States  with  the  ability  to  operate  a good  manpower 
program  would  be  given  more  control  over  their  program. 

How  do  you  feel  about  this  ? _ .... 

Mr.  Martorana.  We  have  delved  into  this  quite  extensively  m our 
State  with  all  of  the  agencies,  not  only  the  agencies  involved  in  man- 
power  delivery  systems,  but  in  vocational  education  and  so  forth.  All 
States,  I think,  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  do  anytliing  li  Te 
this  before,  especially  in  the  manpower  area..  . _ 

Their  only  opportunity  was  through  the  division  of  Fmploymen., 
Seeuritv,  "which,  actually  is7  although,  it  is  Stat6  headed*  ca^i  be  looseiy 
said  to  "be  an  extension  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor  within  a 


So,  the  Governor  and  the  Governor’s  people  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  seize  the  problem  and  do  something  with  it.  They  have  never 
been  asked  to.  or  required  to  establish  competence  in  this  area,  and,  of 
course,  establishing  competence  in  this  area  costs  money. 

Usuallv,  since  they  didn’t  have  to  do  it  and  it  was  left  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  they  put  a minimum  amount  of  effort  in  their,  because 

taxwise  this  was  relevant.  . ,,  „ . . ... 

However,  our  State,  like  other  States,  and  especially  I would  like 
to  speak  very,  very  proudly  of  this,  we  have  recognized  the  problem 
that  the  tax  barrel  is  getting  rather  low.  We  have  gone  almost  as  far 
as  we  can  in  the  State  in  devising  tax  programs  for  revenues,  and  our 
tax  base  has  demanded  that  we  have  management. 
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Out  of  this  crv  of  our  taxpayers,  we  enacted  our  new  modermzatvm 
of  the  Commonwealth.  We  took  the  275  agencies  that  we  had,  all  inde- 
pendent agencies,  and  now  we  have-  grouped  them  into 
areas.  In  addition  to  that,  the  legislature  has  told  the  office  of  plan- 
ning in  the  Governors  office  that  management  must  be  pushed,  ana 
they  have  funded  us  a considerable  amount  of  money  to  develop  the 
most  sophisticated  management  procedures  known.  _ , o.  _e 

One  of  the  problems,  of  course,  in  the  State  is  unlike  busmen, 
there  is  no  cash  register  in  the  State  to  record  the  fact  that  you  have 
developed  a product  that  people  will  buy.  The  only  criterion  w 
have  in  the  State  is  do  we  do  our  services  properly,  do  we  deliver 
them  effectively  and  efficiently  within  the  tax  dollar?  Inat  is  the 
reason  why  we  are  going  very,  very  heavily  into  management  sys- 

tcins.  , __  .*n 

As  to  the  capability  of  the  State,  capability  usually  will  come, 
and  this  competence  will  corne  with  responsibility.  If  the  respon- 
sibility is  not  given,  the  competence  will  not  be  bom. 

Mr.  Erlexbokx.  So  your  endorsement  and  your  Governor  s en- 
dorsement of  the  administration  decentralization  is  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  States  have  some  competency  in  this  area  and  can  de- 
velop more  as  responsibility  comes  to  them. 

Mr.  ]Martoraxa.  That  is' correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Erlexbokx.  And  rather  than  having  categorical  programs  or 
hi«hlv  structured  instructions  from  Washington,  you  feel  that  ihe 
performance  standards  approach,  with  the  reward  of  additional  au- 
thority and  funds,  is  a proper  approach  to  develop  the  competency 

withm  the  States  ? , , 

Mr.  Martoraxa.  We  do.  We  think  performance  standards  per  se, 
and  again  with  respect  to  requiring  a State  to  adhere  to  certain  per- 
formance standards,  the  standards  should  be  widely  ennuneiated  and 
understood,  because  sometimes  the  performances  get  to  be  rather 

n6AfterS  these  standards  are  accepted  by  all,  and  additionally  the 
setting  of  the  performance  standards  should  involve  the  people  who 
are  going  to  be  judged  by  these  performance  standards. 

A one-sided  performance  standard  or  criterion  lacks  the  involve- 
ment of  the  individuals  who  are  going  to  be  judged  by  these  stand- 
ards in  the  States,  and  it  would  be  well  to  possibly  include  the  in- 
volvement of  the  several  States  that  will  be  judged  upon,  somedav , 
as  a result  of  performance  standards.  A_ 

Mr.  Eelexborx.  I would  like  to  ask  this  further  question,  lou 
mentioned  the  automatic  trigger  device  and  its  apparent  msensitiv  lty 
to  local  unemployment  conditions.  I think  that  is  a good  pomt,  and. 
X am  not  certain  that  I know  the  answer  to  this. 

In  other  words,  the  trigger  device  looks  only  to  national  unem- 
ployment figures.  As  you  rightly  point  out,  these  can  vao  greatly 
m areas,  dependent  upon  local  conditions  You  may  have  a national 
average  staying  at  3.5,  and  yet  in  your  State  a high  rate,  a much 
higher  rate"  of  unemployment  due  to  some  local  conditions.  1 don  t 
know  the  answer  to  this,  but  have  you  checked  the  apportionment 
formula  to  see  if  possibly  the  furies  that  are  available  nationally  may 
be  apportioned  to  a greater  extent  in  those  areas  that  are  unique  - 
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Mr.  MaRTOrana.  I think  the  key  is  not  so  much  the  apportion- 
ment formula.  It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  apportionment  con- 
notes, and  this  is  our  understanding  of  the  legislation,  training,  ad- 
ditional training  funds.  . 

Well  I submit  that  if  there  are  no  jobs,  and  we  are  given  extra 
money  to  train  people,  all  we  will  have  is  a lot t of  well  Uamed 
unemployed  people  if  we  continue  that  route.  I flunk  perhaps  the 
funds  that  areapportioned  as  a result  of  this  triggering  device  should 

n°wT  nufv^have to,  as  a result  of  conditions  endemic  in  our  State, 
apply  certti  in  economic  supplementary  factors  to  industry,  to  housing 
programs,  or  to  other  programs  that  would  have  the  effect  of  c rea;  " 
mg  employment  situations  whereby  we  could  then  tram  people  to 

filf  these  situations,  the  unemployed  . , 

In  many,  many  instances,  we  find  things  that  happen  at  the  national 
level  over  which  a State  has  no  control,  it  is  a meeting  of  many,  many 
factors,  and  they  do  affect  the  States,  and  we  don  t have  any  control 

over  tliis* 

Of  course,  we  would  have  to  use  any  funds  that  we  do  get  as  a re- 
sult of  a national  triggering  devi-e  not  only  for  training,  but  for  in- 
stituting job  development,  which  I believe  is  even  more  important  than 
the  training  aspect. 

Mr.  Erlexborx.  Thank  you  very-  much.  . 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  sir,  and  you  will  extend  the  subcommit- 
tee's thanks  to  the  Governor  ? , , 

Mr.  Maktoraxa.  I will,  sir,  and  thank  you  very  much  for  your 

courtesy  , 

Mr  D vxiels.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Keerock  Rook,  Southeastern 

Regional  Planning  and  Economic  Development  District,  Taunton, 
Mass. 

STATEMENT  OF  KEEROCK  ROOK,  SOUTHEASTERN  REGIONAL  PLAN- 
UM AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICT,  TAUNTON, 

MASS.  • 

Mr.  Rook.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  allowing  me 
to  address  this  committee  concerning  this  potentially  far  reaching 
legislation.  My  experience  is  primarily  in  operations  on  the  local  and 
Shite  level  in  programs  like  CEP,  New  Careers, Model  Cities, etcetera, 
with  business  in  manufacturing,  and  as  the  Springfield  Ma^achusetts 
Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning  System  s Committee  Chair- 

m Mv  thoughts  concerning  the  proposed  bills  will  be  oriented  toward 
developing  plans  which  will  work  at  the  operating  level.  I believe 
we,  as  a nation,  must  move  deliberately  and  rapidly  in  the  direction  o± 
decentralized  decisionmaking,  for  by  this  approach  I feel  we  wrLL 
bring  our  problems  into  clearer  focus  and  encourage  new  and  capable 
iieople  to  move  into  the  decisionmaking  process.  _ 

It  is  clear  that  State  and  local  governments  are  going  to  have  dilh- 
cultv  in  shouldering  the  added  responsibilities  placed  upon  them  under 
decentralization.  Tiiey  have,  to  date,  been  onlookers  in  the  decision- 
making  process,  and  had  to  rely  upon  the  Employment  Service,  Voca- 
tional Education  and  other  groups  to  resolve  their  swelling  manpower 
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The  skills  and  talents  that  are  now  available  in  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment, which  would  be  required  to  handle  this  responsibility  tire 
close  to  nonexistent.  Therefore  any  bill  must  provide  for : extensive 
training  and  financial  support  to  attract  new  people  and  to  train  them 

^It 1 ^unsatisfactory,  in  my  opinion,  to  reapply  the  Federal  Cen- 
tralized Control  formula  to  the  States,  since  the  same  inadequacies  of 
planning,  administering  and  controlling  will  develop  there.  YVe  must 
put  the  responsibility  and  the  necessary  authority  on  the  highest 
elected  official  of  local  government,  and  insure  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  State  and  Federal  governments  so  that  lie  can  do  the  job. 

Under  the  two  bills  calling  for  decentralization  there  is  a lack  ot 
commitment  to  insure  this  end.  I submit  for  example  that  if  the  Em- 
ployment Service  is  not  clearly  accountable  to  the  prime  sponsor  that 

he  cannot  be  accountable  for  performance  under  the  plans. 

The  accountability  must  also  exist  for  vocational  education,  since 
the  training  provided  by  vocational  education  is  the  preventative 
measure  to  avoid  remedial  training  under  manpower  programs.  It  is 
insufficient  to  simply  plan  to  rectify  problems  without  dealing  with 
their  causes  and  prevention.  The  example  of  vocational  education 
training  auto  mechanics  at  a fast  rate  t o capitalize  on  the  large  number 
of  unfilled  jobs  in  this  category  illustrates  the  need  for  coordinated 
analysis  and  planning.  Industry  figures  indicate  that  out  of  every  100 
graduates  of  auto  mechanics  training,  15  will  take  a job  as  auto  me- 

, T~1T.CS 

Although  the  reasons  vary,  they  seem  to  focus  oh  the  fact  that  stu- 
dents who  want  to  get  out  of  general  education  will  choose  auto  me- 
chanics which  is  both  more  enjoyable  and  will  tram  them  to  hx  their 
-own  car.  There  is  no  provision  under  either  the  Steiger  bill  or  the 
MTA  to  amend  the  Vocational  Educational  Act  in  order  to  plug  it 

into  the  decentralization  process.  . „ 

The  bills  do  not  specifically  provide  for  planning  money  to  develop 
a comprehensive  manpower  planning  capability  on  the  local  level  be- 
fore doing  anv  planning.  My  experience  with  the  problems  of  the 
Hispanic  ^Americans,  as  the  Springfield  Area  CAMPS  chairman, 
illustrates  the  deficiency  of  developing  programs  without  identifying 

thThe°Sp^aish-speaking  groups  in  the  Springfield  area  had  constantly 
•attacked  the  CEP  program  in  Springfield  for  not 
services  for  them,  and  the  pitch  of  dissatisfaction  and  the  helplessness 
of  either  CEP  or  other  agencies  to  deal  with  problems,  indicated  a 
need  for  the  CAMPS  Committee  to  become  involved. 

As  chairman,  I called  for  an  areawide  study  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
in°r  Americans’  manpower  problems.  The  study  was  to  mclude  a ran- 
dom sample  of  all  Spanish-speaking  Americans  to  determine  their 
characteristics  and  problems,  and  an  analysis  of  the  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions which  were  responsible  for  dealing  with  these  problems  and 
final lv  to  develop  recommendations  for  alleviating  the  needs  that  were 
not  being  met.  The  details  of  this  study  are  many,  but  the  following 

The  * Spanish-speaking  Americans  had,  for  the  most  part,  as  poor 
& grasp  of  their  aggregate  problems  as  anyone  else. 
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2 They  were  initially  reluctant  to  assist  in  identifying  these  prob- 
lems, but  soon  became  heavily  involved  in  the  problem  analysis  process. 

3.  The  regional  office  of  the  Labor  Department  was  the  greatest  hin- 
drance in  performing  the  study  and  sought  to  disrupt  both  the 
CAMPS  decisions  as  well  as  the  cooperation  of  programs  funded  by 
Labor 

4.  The  results  of  the  study  indicated  an  unemployment  rate  among 
Spanish  Americans  of  over  30  percent  of  the  Spanish-speaking  v*ork 
force,  yet  a language  problem  far  less  than  wa s expected,  only  13  Pe£~ 
cent  of  the  random  sample  which  could  not  communicate  in  Lnglish. 

These  brief  results,  I believe,  indicate  a need  for  thorough  and  rigor- 
ous problem  analysis — the  results  of  which  must  be  used  for  thoioug  i 

and  rigorous  comprehensive  planning.  _ , . 

To  Sate  neither  problem  analysis  nor  the  planning  has  been  rigorous 
or  thorough-  The  existing  data  is  insufficient,  in  the  case  of  the  hm- 
ploymentoervice  most  employers  do  not  provide  information  to  them 
and  therefore  plans  are  developed  to  meet  a hypothetical  supply  of 
-jobs.  In  the  case  of  census  information,  for  example,  Cape  Verdians, 
which  comprise  a sizable  percentage  of  the  black  population  in  Aew 
Bedford,  Mass.,  are  classified  as  white  in  the  1970  census. 

Basic  fact  and  information  gathering  can  only  be  done  effectively 
at  the  source,  the  local  level.  Although  Washington  and  the  State  can 
provide  technical  support  in  the  ways  and  means  of  data  gathering, 
the  process  should  be  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  prime  sponsor. 
When  the  basic  information  is  gathered  and  checked,  it  can  be  related 
to  other  sources  of  information  such  as  the  Job  Bank,  and  provide  the 
basis  for  the  manpower  plans  and  the  staffing  patterns  needed  to  im- 
plement those  plans.  _ . . . 

The  role  of  the  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  assisting  the  prime 
sponsor  should  be  spelled  out.  If  the  assistance  will  be  of  the  tana 
the  Springfield  CAMPS  Committee  received  from  the  Regional  U&ce 
of  the  Labor  Department,  the  prime  sponsor  should  have  the  authority 
to  tell  them  not  to  interfere.  The  planning  process  should  include  the 
people  and  °roups  involved  on  both  sides  of  the  job  market,  the  supply 
and  demand  side,  this  would  include  employers,  the  disadvantaged, 

unions  and  agencies,  et  cetera.  , ,, 

The  Steiger  bill  and  the  MTA  call  for  an  appeal  procedure  to  the 
Secretary  in  the  event  of  a disagreement  between  the  local  prime 
sponsor  and  the  Governor.  However,  since  ultimately  the  local  prime 
sponsor  has  the  accountability  for  the  plans,  he  should  have  his  choice 
of  plans,  and  the  Governor  should  file  a minority  report. 

Along  this  same  line  the  advisory  groups  should  be  given  the  role 
of  evaluation  to  act  as  a balance  in  the  process.  All  records  and 
information  on  the  plans  and  operations  should  be  at  their  disposal, 
and  their  report  should  be  attached  to  the  area  plan  and  forwarded 
up  the  line  to  the  Secretary.  The  same  approach  should  exist  for  the 
State  level  advisory  group,  and  their  report  of  the  State  plans  should 
be  attached  and  iorwarded  to  the  Secretary.  A national  advisory 
group  with  its  own  staff,  to  avoid  reliance  on  Labor  Department  staff, 
should  evaluate  the  national  effort  and  file  its  report  directly  with 

the  Congress.  , , „ . , j . 

I might  in  a series  of  questions  ask  why  the  J ob  Corps  is  excluded 
from  the  apportionment?  The  need  for  Job  Corps  type  centers  can 

iil9:  • 


and  should  be  determined  in  area  plans,  not  in  Washington,  in  fact, 
they  could  be  broadened  to  cover  drug  addict  rehabilitation,  and 
ex-offender  rehabilitation. 

To  what  degree  are  we  decentralizing  when  the  Secretary  can 
specify  the  amount  of  dollars  for  a particular  SMSA  ? It  is  doubtful 
that  the  Secretary  will  gain  an  overall  knowledge  of  each  SMbA 
in  the  country  to  make  the  funding  determination.  This  decision 
ma.v  include  a range  of  dollars  by  the  criteria  formula,  but  the  foi- 
mula  should  include  the  institutionalized  people  of  an  area  such  as 
prisoners  and  the  mentally  ill  who  require  extensive  manpower 
services. 

What  staff  and  plans,  I might  ask,  have  been  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  over  a State  and  run  these  manpower  programs  ? How 
would  the  Secretary  know  what  was  needed  in  the  way  of  programs  ^ 
Will  this  not  detract  from  the  departments  on  going  work  m the 
event  he  has  to  have  a full  time  contingency  staff  ? 

What  provisions  are  there  to  deal  with  the  high  degree  of  over- 
lapping  in  clientel  between  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  and  the  de- 
centralization plans?  I am  informed  that  almost  85  percent  of  the 
clients  served  under  MTA,  will  be  eligible  for  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan.  Not  only  is  there  no  provision  for  coordinating  the  two  efforts 
but  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  gives  total  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  choose  the  agencies  to  provide  services,  decentralization  gives 
the  authority  to  the  prime  sponsors. 

The  question  of  how  to  judge  adequate  performance  is  far  reaching 
and  would  require  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  States  and  areas 
problems,  how  they  dealt  with  them  in  the  past,  how  effectively  they 
are  dealing  with  them  now,  and  including  an  assessment  of  non- 
governmental involvement  and  support.  . 

This  knowledge  about  every  State  andarea  is  not  available  to  the 
Secretary  now,  and  it  would  seem  to  require  the  involvement  of  other 
°Toups  and  agencies  to  determine.  One  agency  which  shomd  be  in- 
cluded to  reflect  the  economic  activity  is  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  which  is  required  to  develop  overall  economic  views 
in  its  districts  throughout  the  Nation. 

There  is  a point  of  diminishing  returns  in  investing  money  for 
training  in  a declining  economy.  When  unemployment  reaches^  some 
point  above  4.5  percent,  investment  in  training  becomes  less  signifi- 
cant, since  the  people  forced  into  unemployment  may  need  jobs,  not 
training.  Examples  such  as  the  NASA  cutback  seems  appropriate.  ^ 

In  summary , let  me  say  that  I am  optimistic  that  we  are  coming 
to  grips  with  the  problems  we  face  in  our  Nation.  The  major  thrust 
of  new  legislation  and  agency  action  should  be  to  bring  the  problems 
closer  to  their  source  for  action. 

By  this  approach  we  will  develop  latent  talent  and  attract  new 
people  into  the  problem  solving  process.  The  bureaupracies  must  be 
re-tooled  to  encourage  new  blood  and  provide  the  training  and  support 
necessary  to  get  the  best  performance  from  these  new  people.  My 
experiences  on  the  local  level  are  encouraging.  There  are  people  who 
would  get  involved,  but  not  until  they  canol^ain  meaningful  jobs 
and  be  *able  to  make  an  impact  through  their  efforts. 

I would  like  to  add  that  in  a general  sense,  the  reasons  that  I be- 
lieve a decentralized  approach  is  needed  is  that  I believe  that  the  only 
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wav  that  we  are  <roing  to  set  the  kind  of  information  necessary  to 
plan  is  to  get  the  people  on  the  local  level  involved  in  identifying  their- 
own  problems.  I think  this  accomplishes  a couple  of  things.  One,  it 
allows  them  to  see  the  problem  which  they,  will  not  otherwise  see 
Secondly,  it  gets  them  involved  in  the  decisionmaking  process,  and 
they  learn  what  accountability  and  responsibility  is.  . 

I think  it  is  essential  to  get  new  and  capable  people  involved  in. 
the  planning  process.  I think  through  the  CAP  programs  we  accom- 
plished this  to  some  extent.  However,  a lot  of  these  people  have  gone 
back  into  the  woodwork.  They  have  gone  into  business,  or  they  have 
o-one  to  the  institutions,  and  I think  there  should  be  a role  fo±  people 
who  can  move,  from  college,  from  business,  or  what  have  you,  into 
a rather  unstructured  environment  which  allows  them  flexibility  and. 
allows  them  a chance  to  achieve  some  of  their  own  individual  goals, 
and  decentralization  could  open  up  new  types  of  jobs,  new  types  or 

skills,  and  possiblv  these  people  will  find  a place.  . , 

I think  I could  cite  myself  as  an  example  of  this.  I came  into  the 
manpower  programs  through  the  CEP  program,  from  business,  bmce 
that  time,  I would  say  that  my  experiences  have  been  extremely  broad, 
and  very  rewarding,  and  I think  that  people  like  myself  would  wel- 
come any  kind  of  responsibility  if  they  had  a chance  to  see  some  Kind 
of  reward  come  from  it,  not  necessarily  monetary,  but  a chance  to  make 

some  kind  of  an  impact.  , 

I am  extrenielv  concerned  about  making  certain  that  adequate  ac 
countability  exists  with  any  kind  of  plans  that  are  implemented, 
whether  they  be  on  the  State  level  or  on  the  local  level. 

I think  if  the  decentralization  process  is  put  into  effect  that  we  will 
at  least  start  getting  the  basic  information  necessary  to  allow  us  to 
look  at  these  problems  much  more  realistically. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kook.  I have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Erlenbom,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr.  Rook,  I think  it  is  obvious  t-iat  you  are  not 
living  a flat  endorsement  to  any  particular  piece  of  legislation,  but 
So  I understand  from  your  testimony  that  you  endorse  the  general 
approach  of  the  administration’s  bill  for  decentralization  ? 

Mr.  Kook.  I think  there  are  assets  in  both  the  Steiger  bill  and  the 
administration  bill.  I don’t  think  the  attributes  of  both  bills  taken 
out  and  added  together  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  variety  of 
needs 

If  I can  relate  my  point  back  to  the  census  information,  which  may 
seem  unrelated  at  this  point — I hope  I can  tie  it  together.  I think  the 
bill,  the  decentralization  process,  should  be  as  general  in  nature  as 
we  can  make  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Cape  Verdians  being  classified  as 
white,  I don't  think  we  should  have  to  retool  our  national  census  process 
in  order  to  take  into  account  this  problem.  I think  the  local  area  should 
be  able  to  gear  up,  correct  the  problem,  and  then  feed  this  back  uptshe 
line.  Certain  efforts  should  be  allowed  to  come  down  directly  from 
Washington  through  the  State  to  the  local  level  in  pretty  clear  form, 
and  not  have  to  go  through  a meat  grinder  and  then  come  out  at  the 
other  end  unrecognizable. 
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I think  one  of  the  problems  with  the  MTA  is  that  I do  not  see  the 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  and  his  staff  of  being  able  to 
desion  a program  on  the  national  level  which  is  extremely  significant, 
and  filter  it  down  through  the  States  to  the  local  level.  If  the  State 
has  authority  over  its  own  programing,  it  might  be  questionable  as 
to  how  much  value  can  be  capitalized  on  from  the  past  Federal  experi- 

ences.  • 

Mr.  Erlexborst.  Thank  you  very  much.  I have  no  further  questions. 
Mr.  Daniels.  In  your  statement,  you  made  some  comment  about  the 
hindrance  of  the  Labor  Department  regional  offices.  Do  you  cave  to 

elaborate  on  that?  . . 

Mr.  Rook.  Yes.  CAMPS  as  you  know,  was  established  for  a variety 
of  reasons.  I think  at  least  to  get  some  kind  of  lmkage  going  between 

a&I  think  it  accomplished  that  goal  to  some  extent.  However,  it  was 
never  supported  by  funding  or,  for  that  matter,  with  any  kind  ox  a 
national  push  to  the  extent  that  it  could  become  a glamour  stock,  if 

y°I  don't  think  the  Labor  Department  has  given  the  kind  of  analvsis, 
the  kind  of  support  to  CAMPS  that  is  needed,  and  therefore  when 
some  CAMPS’  activities  started  coming  to  grips  with  problems— m 
fact  a local  area  to  seize  on  it  as  a vehicle— I think  the  Laoor  Depart- 
ment on  a regional  level  even  became  somewhat  timid  as  to  what 
would  happen  with  their  authority,  with  their  power,  if  J°u.  will. 

Our  goals  in  the  Hispanic  study  were,  I think  rather  far  reaching 
for  the  amount  of  time  that  we  had  allocated  to  analyze  the  Hispanie- 

American  manpower  problems  ? . , , 

We  put  aside  approximately  a month  to  do  the  entire  study  an 
another  month  to  complete  our  final  reports  and  recommendations. 

I believe,  that  alone  would  cause  the  Labor  Department  to  be  con- 

cGmcd.  • 

As  far  as  their  disruption,  as  chairman,  I was  informed  during 
CAMPS  meetings  by  Labor  representatives  that  they  wanted  to  stop 
the  study  until  they  completed  a review,  and  gave  their  approval  to 
continue.  This  was  one  instance.  As  you  know,  under  OAMl  ©,  xne 
committee  has  the  decisive  vote  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  pursue  cer- 
tain activities,  and  there  are  eight  Federal  agencies  among  other  gi  oups 

that  are  involved  in  the  process.  , , , 

It  came  to  my  attention  that  Labor  Department  funded  programs 
were  being  intimidated  by  the  regional  office  and  told  not  to  ge  • m 
volved  in  the  Spanish- American  study,  at  the  expense  of  either  losing 
their  funds  or  having  an  even  more  difficult  time  getting  through  witft 

the  paperwork  to  get  the  funds  allocated.  . „ , 

It  came  to  my  attention,  since  I was  the  plajmi^  officer  of  CEP, 
that  unless  I was  removed  as  planning  officer  of  CEP  that  tae  bfir 
program  would  not  be  refunded  in  the  city  of  Sprmgfield,  and  tins 
was,  if  you  will,  an  informal  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  Labor 

"Ihe  only  rationale  that  I can  give  to  that,  is  that  it  was  related  to 
the  Spanish- American  study,  since  my  activity  was  not  intimidating 

beyond  that  point.  ... 

This  may  not  be  true,  however.  This  is  conjecture. 
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The  Labor  Department  on  the  regional  level  has  a difficult  time 
controlling  some  of  the  activities  on  the  local  level,  and  I think,  tins  is 
indicative  of  some  of  the  problems  we  are  going  to  be  riuming  into  if 
Tve  move  in  the  direction  of  decentralization,  that  State  and  regional 
offices  are  going  to  want  to  tighten  up  on  something  that  they  are  not 
completely  sure  that  they  know  where  it  is  going  to  end  up,  and  that  is 

one  of  the  problems.  . , . , 

Mr.  Da>'eels.  What  would  you  recommend  to  correct  this  problem s 

Mr.  Rook.  I think  I suggest  in  the  comments  that  I have  made  that 
we  have  to  get  the  power,  the  authority  and  responsibility  as  close  to 
the  problems  as  we  possibly  can. 

I think  this  would  deter  the  kind  of  intervention  that  I illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  Labor  Department.  I don't  think  it  will  eliminate  it. 
I think  there  is  political  as  well  as  numerous  forms  of  harassment  that 
can  be  used,  but  if  our  local  areas  are  ever  going  to  become  strong  and 
start  making  decisions  and  following  them  through,  they  are  going  to 
have  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  this.  . . , 

They  are  going  to  have  to  gain  much  more  strength  than  just  strictly 
technical  competence.  So  I am  not  concerned  about  eliminating  it  en- 
tirelv,  but  only  reducing  it  to  the  point  where  the  local  areas  can  gain 
a little  leadtime  and  start  getting  their  capability  up  to  become  a 
contending  force. 

I might  add,  not  since  Mr.  Martorana  is  here,  that  the  support  I got 
from  the  State  CAMPS  Committee  was  impressive  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  risk  labors  wrath. 

I think  the  State  CAMPS  Committee  could  have  backed  away  and 
moved  off  in  a corner  and  allowed  us  to  fend  for  ourselves,  if  you  will. 

So  I am  optimistic  that  given  the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility 
the  people  on  the  local  level  could  do  a lot  more  than  what  we  think 
they  could  do  from  the  Washington  perspective. 

There  are  a lot  of  good  people  down  there,  but  I think  we  have  to 
draw  them  into  the  decisionmaking  process  one  way  or  another,  and 
then  capitalize  on  them  when  they  are  there. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rook.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Harold 
Sheppard  of  the  Upjohn  Institute  of  Employment  Research. 

STATEMENT  OP  DR.  HAROLD  L.  SHEPPARD,  W.  E.  UPJOHN 
INSTITUTE  POR  EMPLOYMENT  RESEARCH 

Dr.  Sheppard.  My  name  is  Harold  Sheppard.  I am  a staff  social 
scientist  with  the  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research,  a foun- 
dation with  its  headquarters  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  but  with  a Wash- 
ington office,  where  I am  located. 

1 should  say  in  the  light  of  current  concern  about  the  role  of  founda- 
tions that  my  views  here  represent  my  views  and  not  necessarily  those 
of  the  foundation,  and  I am  here  at  your  request.  __ 

I am  not  initiating  this  lobbying  on  behalf  of  the  older  worker.  If  I 
have  any  vested  interest  in  this,  by  the  w ay , it  is  that  I expect  some 
day  to  be  older  than  I am  today,  and  will  join  the  ranks  of  the  much 
older  workers. 

That  is  mv  axe  to  grind,  if  you  want  to  look  for  any  hidden  agenda- 

My  brief  statement  today  focuses  on  the  employment  of  older  work- 
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ers,  and  I am  not  here  to  so  discuss  the  administ  rative  details  of  ^ ie  ^ 
before  you.  _ _ i0ia  t 

I do  have  some  views  about  certain  aspects  of  them,  but  thc' 
relate  to  the  question  of  older  workers.  . 

In  using  this  term  “older  workers”  I am  not  restricting  my  re^j 
to  the  classical  figures  of  65  or  older,  but  instead  to  a larger  pop11-1 
group  starting  at  about  age  45. 

This  age  in  general  is  a useful  cutoff  point  partly  becall?e  ajjd 
statistical  information  is  usually  classified  around  that 
partly  because  that  very  information  plus  specific  other  staidly 
gest  that  beginning  about  that  age  the  employment  problerIjs 
and  women  but  especially  of  men  begin  to  manifest  themse\ve  ' of 
The  major  thrust  of  my  statement  is  that  the  key 
our  economy  and  society — including  government,  employers, 
unions — have  been  paying  inadequate  attention  to  some 
facts  and  trends  concerning  this  group  of  American  workers.  .cjit 
Before  I cite  a few  examples  of  what  I mean,  let  me  first  pre^  to 
some  other  kinds  of  statistics  that  should  be  of  special  iutei'e=* 
the  Members  of  Congress.  , ^e- 

I refer  to  the  December  1969  census  report  on  the  percentage  ot  1 
cific  age  groups  that  voted  in  the  last  national  election  of  IP#?- 
There  are  two  outstanding  results  of  that  survey.  The  first  15  , jn 
the  highest  percentage  of  persons  voting  in  that  election  are  f°u:n 
the  age  groups  of  45  to  54 ; 55  to  65,  and  65  to  74.  -f- 

Mr.  Daniels.  What  do  you  think  about  the  voting  rights  for  1 8~J 
olds  ? _ ups 

Dr.  Sheppard.  I am  in  favor  of  that.  Maybe  the  younger  age  S-'T  -jt. 
don’t  exercise  them  as  much  because  they  are  just  getting  use  * -•* 

and  I think  the  sooner  they  start  the  more  intelligently  they  1 ‘ 
ticipate  in  the  elections  in  their  20’s  and  30’s.  . 

I am  not  just  plugging  for  the  old  folks  here.  What  J aJji 
to  say  here  is  that  while  the  overall  national  average  for  perSons  ' <re 
ing  in  1968  was  only  68  percent,  the  percentages  for  these  thiee  lot 
groups  were  75  percent  for  Americans  45  to  64  and  72  perc®'1*’ 
uiose  65  to  74. 

Only  the  very  oldest  group,  those  75  and  older,  and  the  verv 
group,  under  35,  had  below  average  voting  records.  " . 0ge 

In  other  words  the  age  group  with  which  I am  concerned^y^r- 
between  45  and  75,  have  the  highest  voting  percentages  of  a]l  A1*1" 
icans  of  voting  age,  between  72  and  75  percent.  _ p, 

The  second  result  of  that  census  survey  is  that  while  this  key.e^a<re 
the  45-  to  75-year-olds,  make  up  only  45  percent  of  the  total  vo^^  h^t 
population  they  constituted  nearly  50  percent  of  the  poprfiation  ^ 
actually  voted  m 1968.  fy 

In  other  words,  if  everybody  of  voting  age  actually  voted-  \lpt 
45  percent  would  be.  between  45  and  75  years  old.  but  sip^  it 
the  case  that  everybody  of  voting  age  actually  does  vote,  tfre  st- 
75  year  old  group  constitutes  49  percent  of  the  number  actually  ca 
ing  their  ballots.  _ ^ 

If  we  add  the  group  75  and  older,  the  corresponding  perceti^-Vjv 
would  he  50  percent  versus  54  percent.  Among  all  persopg  actu;X  ^ 
voting  in  1968, 54  percent  were  45  and  older.  At  least  in  our  tradi^oJ> 
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mechanisms  of  democratic  expressions  of  public  will,  the  young  are 
the  overwhelming  force  we  are  sometimes  led  to  believe. 

■What  I am  trying  to  say  here  is  that  the  employment  related  experi- 
ceS  of  this  oldergroup  may  not  reveal  themselves  in  street  or  campus 
SSt  bufthey  iSightP  reveal  themselves  at  tbe  secret  ballot  box, 
and  they  merit  the  attention  of  responsible  public  leaders. 

Let  me  now  cite  some  of  those  employment  related  expenences  at 
least  as  they  can  be  gleaned  from  such  reports  as  the  President  s Man- 

more  fliau  21  percent  of  all  the  unmtployrf 
population  consisted  of  men  and  women  over  the  °* f’J b“*!f 
^OU  concentrate  on  the  long  term  unemployed  only  this  group  made 

UPLet  me  put  this  another  way,  among  all  the  unemployed  in  1969 
about  13  percent  were  unemployed  15  more  weeks. 

But  if  you  just  take  the  older  group  ofmiemployed  workers  about 
20  percent  were  long-term  unemployed.  When  it  comes  to  longterm 
unemployment,  in  other  words,  older  workers  are  the  worst  j£; 

1969  was,  of  course,  a relatively  good  year  as  far  as  the  total  ^onomy 
was  concerned.  Only  2.8  million  were  jobless  on  the  average.  But  take 
a look  at  a typical  recession  year,  say,  1961,  when  more  than  4.8 

In  that  recession  year,  32  percent,  about  one-third  of  all  the  unem- 
ployed were  in  the  long-term  category.  But  what  about  the  older  un- 

eItln  tiiat  same  year  more  than  40  percent  were  out  of  jobs  for  more 

thinotherewords,  in  good  times  or  bad,  the  older  unemployed  worker 
is  more  likely  than  the  younger  worker  to  remain  jobless  for  a lon0 
period  of  time.  If  we  are  going  to  throw  around  words  like  compre- 
hensive” then  I think  we  should  include  consideration  of  the  older 
unemployed,  and  potentially  unemployed,  older  worker. 

2.  This  acute  problem  of  the  long-term  unemployed  older  job  seeker 
can  perhaps  be  seen  in  better  perspective  if  we  compare  that  problem 

with  that  of  the  teenage  unempolyed. 

In  1969  only  8 percent  were  unemployed  lo  or  more  weeics. 

1 have  mentioned  already  that  the  percentage  for  the  older  worker 
was  20  percent.  That  is  8 percent  versus  20  percent.  , 

Furthermore  with  regard  to  this  youth  group  with  long  tom  un- 
eniplovment  I think  it  is  very  important  to  note .that  only ' a very, very 
Lall  proportion— less  than  one-fifth— actually  had  lost  therr  jobs 
“ TheP estbad  l|ft  the  job  voluntarily,  were  re-entering  the ^work  force 
or  were  entering  it  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  Finally,  a large 
number  of  the  youthful  job  seekers  were  looking  for  only  part  time  or 

^ E ven^ ifS w^compare  them  with  just  those  older  workers  under  the 
.<tc  of  64,  and  I note  the  O’Hara  bill  does  not  apply  to  people  over  65, 
even  if  we  just  talk  about  those  older  workers  under  65,  teen  agers  as  a 
percentage  of  all  the  long  term  unemployed  were  only  19  percent,  as 

contrasted  to  33  percent  or  the  45  to  64  group. 

If  it  is  true  that  MDTA  was  created  in  large  part  to  train  the  long- 
term unemployed,  why  is  it  that  trainees  over  the  age  of  4o  have  never 
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been  more  than  11  per  cent  of  the  total  group  of  MD  x A participants— 
even  though  one-third  of  all  the  long-term  unemployed  were  4o  and 
older?  In  1969,  only  10.3  per  cent  of  MDTA  s trainees  were  in  tlrat  age 
,rroup — the  lowest  percentage  since  MDTA  had  its  first  full  year  of 
operation  in  1963.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  form  of  age  discrimination 
might  be  at  play  in  the  processes  and  decision-making  involved  m the 

man  power  system  of  our  society.  . 

I aid  a study  a few  years  ago  of  the  job-seeking  behavior  of  u 
employed  workers,  and  we  asked  them— not  the  Employment  Service— 
“Did  you  go  to  the  employment  service  when  looking  tor  a j ob  .•  About 

9°i?they£d ; ylfwe  then  asked  them,  “Did  the  Employment  Service 
refer  you  to  an  employer,  or  to  training  ? Did  the  Employment  Service 
give  you  any  job  counseling ; did  they  prepare  you  for  a job  interview . 

Did  they  give  you  any  tests?”  ...  . . 

We  found  that  the  percentage  of  older  workers  receiving  any  atten- 
tion from  the  Employment  Service  was  lower  than  for  those  younger 
workers.  And  before  I go  any  further,  let  me  hasten  to  motion  that 
older  workers  in  our  study  means  anybody  39  and  older.  TV  e took  the 
median  age  of  our  sample  and  called  those  people  older—: anvbody  < over 
the  median.  I am  not  talking  about  an  SO-year  old  m a rockmg  chair 
who  manages  to  get  to  the  employment  service  and  asks  for  a job 
jjr>  Daniels.  What  kind  of  a study  was  that:  local,  statewide,  or 

national^^^D  It  was  on  a l9Cai  economy,  carried  out  for  the  Labor 
Department,  and  reported  on  in  a book  called  The  Job  Hunt. 

I would  like  to  see  a person  interested  m policy  research  and 
program  evaluation  make  a comparative  study  of  different  Employ- 
ment Services  around  the  country  in  terms  of  how  well  they  treat 

different  categories  of  workers.  , , . , ,,  , 

Unfortunately  there  were  very  few  blacks  m our  survey  at  that 
time.  The  study  was  done  in  Erie,  Pa.  They  didn't  have  a 
hi  oh  percentage  of  blacks,  so  we  couldn’t  do  that  type  of  evaluation 
for  blacks,  concerning  the  role  of  the  Employment  Service.  Put  Ido 
±hinlr  in  all  of  this  discussion  about  what  should  be  the  role  ofthe  Em- 
ployment Service,  I think  we  ought  to  stop  talking  about  it  from  our 
armchairs  and  get  out  there  and  do  some  empirical  studies  to  answer 
the  question,  and  not  rely  merely  on  the  records  of  the  Employment 
Service,  but  to  do  a survey  <pf  workers  themselves. 

I am  sure  there  are  variations,  and  we  ought  to  find  out  what  fac- 
tors are  associated  with  the  variations. 

Much  of  what  I am  presenting  here  is  especially  true  of  the  men  in 
•the  work  force  of  our  country.  In  every  single  adult  age  group  of  men, 
starting  with  the  35-44  group,  their  labor  force  participation  rate  has 
declined  over  the  past  22  years,  since  1947.  If  we  were  talking  about  the 
younger  age  groups,  we  might  find  comfort  in  the  explanation  that 
over  this  period  of  time,  a greater  and  greater  percentage  of  our 
younger  population  is  staying  in  school  and  hence  not  in  our  labor 
force,  not  looking  for  jobs  or  working.  But  this  cannot  be  the  explana- 
tion for  the  adult-age  population.  And  I don’t  believe  that  illness  has 
been  increasing,  or  is  the  total  explanation  for  the  decline. 

The  main  brunt  of  these  and  other  statistics  is  that  we  have  failed 
to  recognize  and  cope  with  t^e^rowing  issue  of  age  and  work.  In  our 
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laudable  efforts  to  take  away  onerous  work  from  the  lives  of  people, 
we  have  plunged  headlong  into  an  unexamined  worship  of  early  re- 
tirement.  We  nave  become  either  so  youth-oriented  or  so  fearful  of 
becoming  old  ourselves  that  we  have  started  a trend  that  could  lead 
us  to  a situation  dramatized  recently  over  educational  TV  in  a play 
based  on  Marya  Mannes’  novel,  They.  It  is  about  a society  in  which 
everybody  over  50  is  placed  outside  the  pale  of  human  society,  and 
treated  as  pariahs  or  as  non-existent. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  we  have  a society,  according  to  a well-known 
psychiatrist,  Robert  Butler,  based  on  a sort  of  silent  age-ism,  as  com- 
pared to  only  an  explicit  racism. 

Partlv  as  a result  of  the  failure  to  train  and  retrain  adult  workers 
in  their40Ts  and  50’s,  and  partly  as  a result  of  our  unexamined  dogma 
that  the  earlier  we  retire  people  from  the  workforce  the  more  virtuous 
we  are  as  a society,  we  are  now  witnessing  dramatic  declines  in  labor 
force  participation  of  men  in  the  mid-fifties,  not  only  those  over  65. 

I think  it  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  the  lower  the  average  of 
retirement,  the  lower  the' age  at  which  employers  are  willing  to  hire 
workers.  As  we  lower  the  average  age  of  retirement,  we  create  a lower 
ago  of  hiring,  and  we  continue  to  aggravate  the  problem  that  wa  v.  I 
don’t  believe  this  development  helps  to  meet  the  stated  objectives 
of  any  of  the  bills  this  subcommittee  is  considering. 

I am  quoting  from  the  preambles  of  each  of  these,  now.  It  does  not 
“assure  an  opportunity  for  employment  to  every  American  seeking 
work  and  to  make  available  the  education  and  training  needed  bv  any 
person  to  qualify  for  employment  consistent  with  his  highest  poten- 
tial and  capability  * * *”  (H.R.  11620). 

It  does  not  meet  the  problems  of  “a  lack  of  workers  with  sufficient 
skills  to  perform  the  demanding  production,  service,  and  supervisory 
tasks  necessary  in  an  increasingly  technological  society.”  (H.R.  13472.) 

It  does  not  help  to  make  possible  a “Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act,”  nor  to  the  strengthening  of  “a  systematic,  National,  State,  and 
local  manpower  policy  and  provide  for  a comprehensive  delivery  of 
manpower  services.”  (H.R.  10908.) 

Our  current  attitudes  and  policies — many  of  them  based  on  stereo- 
types and  prejudices  deriving  partly  from  statistics  about  the  train- 
aoility  and  employability  of  the  average  worker  45  or  55  or  65,  in  com- 
parison with  the  average  25  years  old — will  make  even  less  sense  as 
we  continue  to  move  into  an  economy  and  a society  in  which  older 
workers  may  want  to  stay  in  the  labor  force,  and  thus  will  need  options 
making  this  possible.  These  options  must  include  realistic,  effective 
opportunities  to  be  retrained,  and  also  the  right  to  continue  to  work 
if  they  are  able  to,  based  on  functional  abilities,  and  not  on  the  year 
of  birth. 

Right  now,  because  of  those  attitudes  and  policies,  the  older  worker, 
once  he  becomes  unemployed,  has  fewer  opportunities  for  becoming 
retrained;  he  also  is  discriminated  against  by  employment  service  per- 
sonnel and  by  company  hiring  personnel.  He  then  becomes  subject 
to  the  now  well-known  discouragement  process,  wherein  the  older 
worker  becomes  progressively  demotivated  to  continue  his  job  search, 
and  then  ultimately  drops  out  of  the  search  altogether. 
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I didn't  want  to  make  this  statement  too  long,  but  I could  have 
shown  you  that  this  is  especially  true  of  the  black  worker  as  he  gets 

older,  in  his  late  40's  and  50:s.  . ^ , ,, 

Not  beinrr  in  the  labor  force,  he  is  no  longer  counted  among  the 
unemployed.  That  helps  to  keep  the  official  unemployment  ra te  down. 
When  the  older  worker  reaches  his  early  sixties  and  is  unemployed, 
he  makes  up  a disproportionate  number  of  those  exhausting  their 
unemployment  compensation.  This  suggests  an  extension  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  groups  over  a certain  age  and  for  those 
with  disabilities.  And  if  he  can  only  survive  the  rat  race  until  he 
is  62,  then  he  can  give  up  altogether  and  grasp  the  straw  of  a reduced 
Social  Security  benefit  which  is  already  low  enough  even  for  workers 
able  to  postpone  receipt  of  Social  Security  benefits  untn  they  reach 

the  previous  magic  age  of  65.  „ 

I don't  know  the  degree  to  which  Congress  ana  other  responsible 
institutions  have  heard  about,  and  learned  to  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of,  the  latest  research  findings  from  the  Social  becunty 
Administration  which  showed  that  in  196S  a high,  near-full  employ- 
ment vear— of  all  the  men  starting  to  receive  their  Social  Security 
benefits,  about  one-half  were  under  the  age  of  65 ; and  in  that  under- 
65  group,  a rather  large  proportion  were  not  what  you  might  otherwise 
have  expected.  There  was  a large  proportion  with  poor  employment 
records  prior  to  age  62,  and  with  little  else  in  the  wav  of  supplemental 
sources  for  a decent  retirement  income  that  would  keep  them  out  of 

poverty.  . . . , 

I would  like  to  ask,  does  Congress  really  want  to  push  the  society 
toward  making  62  the  actual  retirement  age — with  all  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  costs  entailed — instead  of  65?  Incidentally, 
Sweden  has  recently  discovered  that  this  has  been  creating  problems 
with  them,  reducing  the  retirement  age.  They  have  now  raised  it  to 
67  and  a worker  gets  rewarded  for  postponing  his  retirement  until 
he  is  70.  We  do  the  opposite.  We  penalize  people  if  they  are  forced 
to  retire  earlv,  and  if  a man  65  wants  to  continue  working  longer,  he 
doesn't  get  rewarded  for  that.  He  gets  no  more  social  security  benefits 
retiring  at  70  than  if  he  retired  at  65.  Does  Congress  care  to  consider 
only  the  criterion  of  year  of  birth  as  a determinant  of  trainability, 
employability,  and  retirability  ? 

Just  consider  the  following  table,  based  on  1967  data,  the  most 
recent  year  reported  on  in  detail  by  the  Department  of  Labor  concern- 
ing work  experience.  It  shows  a precipitous  drop  in  the  percentage  of 
men  working  40  or  more  weeks,  full-time,  from  the  group  60  and  61 
years  old.  to  the  group  62  to  64  years  old.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it 
shows  the  beginning  of  the  decline  in  such  a percentage,  starting  after 

the  age  of  54.  _ r . 

Each  vear  witnesses  an  increasing  number  of  men  and  women  reach- 
ing the  now  critical  age  of  62.  In  1950.  about  1.3  million  reached 
that-  age;  by  1969  the  figure  climbed  to  1.7  million. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  do  not  start  soon  to  re- 
examine the  policies  and  practices  regarding  the  training  and  hiring 
of  persons  as  they  move  into  their  late  forties  and  early  fifties,  as  well 
as  the  policies  and  practices  for  workers  in  their  sixties  or  more,  for 
that  matter,  we  will  be  guilty  of  contributing  to  the  creation  of  a new 
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poverty  class  whose  feeling  of  neglect  and  lack  of  meaningful  status 
m a work-oriented  society  may  lead  to  some  unhealthy  political  con- 
sequences, not  to  mention  the  economic  costs  to  the  remaining  working 
population. 

Thankyou.  , , . . . 

Mr.  Daniels  Dr.  Sheppard,  I want  to  thank  you  for  a most  inter- 
esting statement.  ...  . 

X am  unaware,  Doctor,  of  any  age  limitation  in  our  training  pro- 
grams. ......  . . T 

Dr.  Sheppard  There  are  no  formal  age  limitations;  that  is  true,  i 
think  there  is  a sort  of  informal  pattern  of  selectivity  such  that  the 
end  product  is  that  older  workers  participate  to  a lesser  degree  m 
these  programs  than  their  percentages  would  call  for  if  we  just  used 
a statistical  approach.  . . 

I want  to  be  fair  about  this.  I think  there  is  discrimination  that 
takes  place  at  the  Employment  Service  level  where  decisions  are  made 
as  to  who  shall  get  training  and  for  what,  and  perhaps  among  some 
vocational  education  personnel,  depending  on  bow  many  people  are 
involved  in  this  situation. 

There  is  discrimination  at  the  hiring  gate  of  the  company,  and 
there  is  a self  discrimination  on  the  part  of  older  workers,  who  feel 
they  can’t  learn  a new  doll. 

X think  this  calls  for  more  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  to  develop  new  skills  among  their  counsellors  to  over- 
come that  handicap.  I don’t  believe  there  is  a formal — by  administra- 
tive guideline  or  by  law — a formal  age  limit.  But  you  don't  need  a law. 
Put  it  that  way.  It  is  in  our  mores. 

Mr.  Daniels  We  do  have  laws  that  say  there  should  be  no  dis- 
crimination because  of  race  and  color,  sex  or  age.  But  nevertheless, 
there  does  seem  to  be  a tendency  to  hire  the  young  worker  rather  than 
the  older  worker. 

Dr.  Sheppard.  Yes.  . . 

Mr.  Daniels.  I have  received  during  my  years  of  service  in  Con- 
gress here,  a number  of  letters  from  constituents  demanding  a lower 
and  lower  retirement  age.  Do  you  care  to  comment  about  that  ? 

Dr.  Sheppard.  Well,  there  are  several  ways  to  look  at  that.  I believe 
in  a flexible  retirement  policy.  I am  not  saying  we  should  whiplash 
people  to  work  until  a certain  age.  I am  saying  they  should  have  the 
right  to  work  if  they  want  to,  say,  after  age  65,  but  that  should  be 
developed  on  the  basis  of  some  functional  test. 

That  is  what  I meant  in  my  statement,  about  their  workability  and 
job  performance  ability;  and  there  are  some  medical  researchers  de- 
veloping such  tests.  . 

But  I think  as  a result  of  administrative  laziness  on  the  (government 
side  and  the  employers’  side,  it  is  so  much  easier  to,  you  know , “off  with 
their  heads”  at  a given  age.  It  is  easier  to  have  thaA  mechanical  ap- 
proach. My  suggestion  might  create  administrative  difhculties,  and  my 
comment  on  that  is,  “So,  what?”  Was  man  made  for  the  administra- 
tor, or  was  the  administrator  made  for  man  ? 

We  have  got  to  be  carving  out  some  techniques  for  functional  tests 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a guy  really  can  stay  on  the  job  even  if 
he  wants  to.  Maybe  he  should  be  retired. 
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I was  listening  to  some  airline  pilots  testify  a few  months  ago,  com- 
plaining about  tiie  arbitrary  retirement  age  of  60,  and  they  had  with 
them  a physician  who  had  developed  tests  that  screened  out  the  pilots 
who  flunk  physical  tests;  the  men  who  remain  at^60  have  a lower  risk 
of  heart  problems  than  the  airline  pilot  group  of  45  to  50.  _ 

That  is  a sort  of  paradox,  but  you  can  understand  it.  The  men  ot  4o 
or  50  who  show  physical  impairment  are  screened  out.  Those  m®.  testi- 
fying before  Senator  Harrison  Williams  were  protesting  the  arbitrary 
ao-e  of  60.  Three  of  those  pilots  had  flown  to  California — one  of  them, 
at  least — and  I think  they  were  deliberately  picked  as  witnesses  for 
this  reason.  They  flew  to  California,  and  when  they  landed;  the  next 
day  they  were  60,  and  they  had  to  come  back  as  a commercial  passenger 
to  Washington  to  testify.  They  could  not  fly  the  plane  back.  But  they 
were  able  to  fly  it  when  they  were  59  years  and  364  days  old,  but  not 
when  they  were  59  and  365  days  old.  . , . 

These  guys  were  in  better  shape  than  many  of  the  people  m this 

room.  I won't  name  names. 

[Laughter.] 

Dr.  Sheppard.  But  you  get  my  point.  , 

There  is  another  angle  that  one  should  use.  We  talk  about  the  prob- 
lem  of  inflation,  and  I mentioned  the  Swedes.  The  Swedes  ha\  e figured 
out  that  by  putting  people  out  of  the  productive  process  with  a rela- 
tively onod  income,  they  are  contributing  to  the  inflation  problem. 
So  instead,  they  have  encouraged  workers  to  stay  in  the  labor  force  and 
be  productive  and  to  constitute  a brake  on  the  inflationary  process. 

We-  haven’t  looked  at  these  policies  as  they  affect  one  of  our  big 
fears  now.  We  are  not  really  comprehensive  in  looking  at  what  are 
all  the  faotors  that  impinge  on  something  like  inflation.  And  maybe 
certain  aspects  of  our  retirement  policies  are  contributing  to  that. 

I don’t  know  whether  I have  answered  your  question  adequately, 
Congressman. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  you  have. 

Mr.  Elenbom,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Erlenbom.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  . 

Dr.  Sheppard,  I think  you  pointed  out  some  interesting  things. 
Of  course,  whenever  you  have  an  arbitrary  age,  like  age  60  for  retire- 
ment of  the  airline  pilots,  you  come  up  with  what  appear  to  be  some 
rather  silly  results.  It  works  the  other  way  around,  too,  at  the  lower 
end.  If  a person  happens  to  be  20  years  and  364  days  old  when  the 
election  comes  in  Illinois,  he  can't  vote.  But  if  his  birthday  had  been 
a day  earlier,  he  would  have  been  considered  qualified  to  vote.  Ibis 
may  seem  ridiculous,  but  any  arbitrary  age  must  exclude  other  con- 
I  was  interested  in  your  terminology,  comparing  the  retirement 
systems  in  Sweden  and  the  United  States,  you  said  they  retire  at  age 

67  in  Sweden  under  their  social  security. 

Dr.  Sheppard.  They  can  retire  earlier,  but  the  normal  retirement 

age  is  about  67  now,  and  they  reward  people. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  They  get  a reward  if  they  wait  until  they  are  < 0. 
But  you  describe  it  as  a reward.  Then  between  62  and  65  in  our  social 
security  system,  exactfy  the  same  thing  happens.  You  describe  this, 
however,  as  a penalty.  I think  they  both  are  the  same. 
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Dr.  Sheppard.  You  have  a good  point.  But  we  have  been  usin^r  the 
age  65  as  a retirement,  and  the  people  at  Social  Security  havenx  oeen 
puttingrit  the  way  you  put  it.  We  are  playing  with  semantics  here. 

Mr.  ERLE^omv.  That  is  my  point. 

Dr.  Sheppard.  But  the  point  is  the  age  figure  we  are  talking  about  is 
quite  different. 

Mr.  Eelexborx.  Yes.  I think  you  have  made  a good  point  about  the 
fact  that,  when  we  do  reduce  the  possible  age  for  retirement,  it  has 
another  unwanted  effect,  and  probably  unanticipated  effect — it  re- 
duces the  effective  hiring  age. 

Dr.  Sheppard.  Yes.  It  seems  so  simple  once  you  hear  it,  but  some 
eggheads  were  sitting  around  working  on  this  problem  at  a meeting 
in  Paris  last  December,  and  they  were  playing  with  mathematics  and 
charts  and  suddenly  realized  one  is  related  to  the  other. 

The  OECD  has  been  concerned  with  this  problem — the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  of  which  we  are  a 
member  nation — and  I attended  as  sort  of  an  expert  delegate  to  a 
working  party  of  the  meeting  of  that  23-odd-natio n oragnization,  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  the  older  worker. 

dt  is  not  just  our  concern.  It  has  become  the  concern  of  many  mod- 
em, industrialized  countries. 

Mr.  Ereexborx.  Would  you  think  some  change  in  the  social  secu- 
rity law  that  might  increase  retirement  benefits  over  age  15  would  be 
desirable  ? ; 

Dr.  Sheppard.  I think  so.  I might  be  accused  of  changing  the  sub- 
ject but  what  I am  really  concerned  about  is  those  policies  and  prac- 
tices prior  to,  say,  age  60  in  our  manpower  programs  and  in  our  eco- 
nomic development  programs,  and  so  on,  that  have  an  effect  on  the 
ultimate  pension  problem  and  retirement  age  problem,  and  so  on,  of 
those  individuals. 

If  the  personnel  involved  in  administering  or  training  programs 
believe  older  workers  are  more  difficult  to  train,  then  those  older 
workers  are  going  to  be  penalized. 

If,  instead,  those  personnel  were  alerted  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
special  learning  processes  unique,  say,  to  older  workers  rather  than 
the  young  person  in  school,  then  maybe  we  would  have  an  effect  on 
those  utilmate  retirement  problems  of  the  American  worker. 


These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  I am  concerned  about.  And  be- 
cause we  are  talking  primarily  about  training  and  employment  legis- 
lation here,  that  is  why  I diverted  the  subject.  I hope  you  don't  mind. 

Mr.  Erlenboiev.  No,  not  at  all.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  different 
training  techniques  might  be  necessary  for  the  older  worker  means  we 
should  have  separate  training  programs  ? 

Dr.  Sheppard.  There  is  a chapter  by  a British  psychologist  in  the 
book,  “Towards  an  Industrial  Gerontology,”  who  would  argue  that, 
and  because — at  first,  I think  it  is  best  to  answer  this  in  terms  of 
specific  tests  of  each  individual  to  see  what  his  particular  learning 
problems  are,  so  it  is  quite  possible  in  a certain  class  that  there 
might  be  some  people  in  their  207s  in  the  same  class  as  those  in  their 
40 ’s  and  50’s,  but  they  wouldyhaye  in  common  these  same  kinds  of 
learning  problems.  That  is  what  I mean. 
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Otherwise,  I would  become  a perpetrator  of  the  same  administrative 
laziness  that  I accuse  others  are.  You  must  look  at  each  individual  as 
unique. 

Mr.  Erlenborx.  Thank  you  very  much.  . T 

Mr  Daniels.  Just  one  other  thought  occurred  to  me,  Doctor,  in 
your  studies,  did  you  give  any  consideration  to  the  question  ol  a 
worker's  health  and  whether  or  not  it  is  a factor  m the  employment 
discrimination  process?  It  is  reported  that  the  incidence  of  poor  health 
is  Greater  in  people  of  older  years  than  those  under  50. 

Dr.  Sheppard.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  incidence  of  certain  work- 
limiting  disabilities  is  higher  in  the  older  population.  There  is  no 

^M^DanSls^  I think  the  Civil  Service  Commission  lias  discovered 
in  the  past  year  since  the  law  was  amended  to  credit  sick  leave  to 
retirement  annuity,  that  the  younger  people  m Federal  employment 
have  utilized  their  sick  leave  much  less  than  they  had  m the  past. 
Whereas,  it  has  been  utilized  to  a greater  decree  by  the  older  person. 

When  the  study  is  completed  in  the  year  ahead  and  they  have  had 
a greater  opportunity  to  analyze  this,  I think  it  'will  show  the  use 
of  sick  leave  by  our  older  people  will  be  much  higher  than  the 

Dr.  Sheppard.  In  this  connection,  a physician  at  the  Tjmversity 
of  Michigan  Public  Health  School,  named  Sidney  Cobb,  has  been  doing 
a study  of  the  effects  of  unemployment  on  illness.  And  his  point  is 
that  unemployment  creates  certain  illnesses.  When  the  unemployed 
worker  is  interviewed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  interviewer 
and  is  asked,  “Why  aren’t  you  working?”  lie  answers  that  lie  is  sick. 
And  so  the  table  reports  his  reason  for  not  being  in  the  labor  force 
is  that  he  is  sick. 

My  point  is,  that  5 or  10  percent,  perhaps  more— we  don  t know 
what  the  real  percentage  is — of  the  people  who  are  listed  in  our 
Government  statistics  as  being  out  of  the  labor  force  because  they 
are  ill  may  have  incurred  illnesses  because  they  were  laid  off.  Ihis 
is  partly  through  psychosomatic  factors  and  partly  because  they 
didn't  have  the  money  to  take  care  of  themselves  with  medical  service. 

I recommend  a novel  based  on  Dr.  Cobb  s work,  by  Alfred  Slote, 
called  “Termination,”  that  presents  the  details  of  my  point  nere. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Dr.  Sheppard,  thank  you.  Your  testimony  was  very 

interesting. 

Dr.  Sheppard.  Thank  you. 

Mr  Daniels.  The  subcommittee  will  stand  adjourned  until  April 

(Whereupon,  at  12:20  pom,  the  subcommittee  ^vas  adjourned  to 
reconvene  on  Wednesday,  April  29, 19  i 0.) 
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MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1969 


WEDNESDAY,  APBXL  29,  1970 


House  of  Representatives, 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  THE  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington*  D.C . 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
*2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  G.  O Hara,  presid- 

m Present:  Representatives  Daniels,  O’Hara,  Burton,  Hawkins,  Gay- 

dos.  Pucinski,  Scberle,  Esch,  and  Steiger. 

Staff  members  present:  H.  D.  Reed,  Jr.,  general  counsel , C 
Radcliffe,  minority  counsel  for  education;  Donald  .Baker,  associate 
counsel  for  labor;  Austin  Sullivan,  legislation  specialist;  Cathy  Ro- 
mano and  Sue  Nelson,  research  assistants. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  The  select  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

The  nurpose  of  our  hearing  today  is  to  continue  to  take  testimony 
on  HL  10908,  H.R.  11620,  and  H.R.  13472,  the  Manpower  Act  and 

related  b^st  ^tneg3  js  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  who  is  executive  vice 

president  for  administration  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Busmtu.- 
men.  He  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Roy  Siemiller,  vice  president  for 

labor  liaison.  , , , , 

Mr.  Wilson,  we  would  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 


STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  J.  WILSON,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
FOR  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SECRETARY-TREASURER,  NA- 
TIONAL ALLIANCE  OF  BUSINESSMEN;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  GERARD 
PETERSON,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  OPERATIONS;  P.  L. 
(ROY)  SIEMILLER,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  LABOR  LIAISON;  AND 
JOSEPH  CUNNINGHAM,  COUNSEL 


Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  submit  a statement 
for  the  record  which  includes  attached  exhibits. 

(Statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  Xobekt  J.  Wilson  on  Behalf  of  the  National  Alliance 

of  Businessmen 


Mr.  Chairman,  Honorable  Members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is ^J^ert  J. 
Wilson.  I am  a businessman,  presently  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Universal  Air 
lines,  Inc.,  and  now  serving  as  Executive  Vice  President  for  Adminmtrataon  of 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  here  in  Washington  I have  held  this 
position  with  NAB  for  the  past  ten  months.  With  me  today  is  Mr.  Gerard: 
Peterson,  on  loan  from  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty,  and  also  NAB  Executive  Vice 
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President  for  Operations.  Also  present  is  Mr  Roy  Siemiller • ^merjrgd^t 
nf  Tnl-prnafcional  Association  of  Machinists,  AFLr-OIO,  ana  presently  vie 
NAB  Vice  President  for  Labor  Liaison  and  Mr.  Joseph  Cuj^gham  onr  counse  , 
formerly  NAB  Vice  President  for  Government  Relations  on  loan  from  the  Du 

^><Tinp^SStional  Alliance  of  Businessmen  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  testify 

its  Progress  to  date  in  fintogmeanm^ulemploy- 
ment  for  the  disadvantaged  members  of  our  society.  We  think  it  particularly 
fortunate  that  vour  Committee  has  been  the  first  Congressional  body  to  m- 
auire^nto  £e  workings  of  the  programs  bTthe  Alliance,  and  has  done  so  almost 
t^  years  to  date  of  our  initial  assumption  of  re^bihty  App^ately 
we  are  testifying  in  conjunction  with  your  hearings  on  HR  llb-0,  HR  1090b  ana 
HR  13472,  bills  that  have  as  a major  purpose  the  coordination  of  p^^ai^  an 
activities,  such  as  those  undertaken  by  NAR,  which  aim  at 
tinn  and  training  needed  to  Qualify  many  Americans  for  employment.  While  the 
Alliance  as  a bi-partisan,  non-profit  organization  does  not  as  a matter  of  po  ng 
take  a position  on  legislation,  we  do  believe  this  first  exposition  of  the  AAB 
program  should  help  to  place  its  role  in  perspective  vis  a vis  other  manpower 

UnOn“fryan4PSS^‘esident  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  tot  message  to 

Congress  following  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  and  entitled  it,  To  Earn  a 
Li^gThe  Right  of  Everv  American”.  In  it,  he  posed  the  question  as  to  how  an 
economv  such  as  ours,  capable  of  sustaining  generally  high  employment  over  the 
better  part  of  three  decades,  could  go  that  extra  length  to  assure  eveir  ^n^cari 
who  is  willing  to  work,  the  right  to  earn  a living.  He  enumerated  vanous  groups 
of  idle  non-productive  people : far  too  many  of  our  citizens  who  had  been  denied 
that  right  and  who  were  thus  economically  and  socially  disadvantaged ..  And  he 
indicated  this  country  should  no  longer  tolerate  such  waste 
talked  of  various  programs  designed  to  reach  what  he  termed  the  hard  core 
une^loved-a  target  population  of  1.3  million  “forgotten”  men  and  women. 
Admitting  the  limitations  of  existing  manpower  efforts  to  reach  this  group,  the 
President”  concluded  that  a program  should  be  undertaken  by  the  private  sertor 
of  the  economy,  by  the  business  community,  “to  train  the  hard-core  unemployed 

^°\Vhile”  much^th^underlying  basis  on  which  the  Alliance  was  founded  is  no 
doubt  familiar  to  vou.  it  may  be  interesting  for  purposes  of  evaluation  to  reflect 
on  tte  premises  stated  by  President  Johnson  in  deciding  to  initiate  this  manpower 
partnership  between  government  and  industry.  Six  out  of  every  seven  working 
Americans  are  employed  in  the  private  sector,  he  said,  and  nine  out  of  every  ten 
of  those  who  have  received  government  supported  on-the-job  training  have  gone 

°nindusta'3  the  President  said,  knows  how  to  train  people  for  the  jobs  on  which 
itc  profits  depend.  On  the  other  hand,  businessmen  were  not  engaged  to  any 
extent  in  solving  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  American  ; government  funds 
were  not  available  to  defray  extra  costs  of  training  the  disadvantaged* * ; govern- 
ment manpower  services  were  only  a limited  part  of  the  pnvate  employer’s  field 
of  personnel  experience  To  remedy  the  latter,  and  bnild  on  the  foundations  of  the 
former  the  President  then  proposed  a 350  million  dollar  manpower  training  pro- 
0-pam  entitled  Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector  (JOBS),  to  complement 
what  he  hoped  would  be  a major  commitment  by  the  privat^^tor  to  ana 
train  the  disadvantaged  in  our  society.  Businessmen  responded  to  Jus: initiative 
and  formed  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen.  That  is  the  undertaking  on 

which  we  are  here  to  report  to  you  today.  . ... 

Our  objectives,  we  believed,  were  relatively  straightforward.  Through  a flexible 
partnership  with  government,  we  aimed  at  locating  and  identifying  the  hard- 
core” disadvantaged,  offering  them  employment  first,  and  then  training.  Busmess- 


*‘*T)isadvnnta£red  is  definpd  as  a poor  person  Who  does  not  have  suitable  employment  and 
. TSoS  dronout;  (2)  under  22  or  over  45  years  of  age.  (3)  handicapped,  or 

4?xnh^pptto  soecial  obstacles  to  employment.  Categories  of  special  obstacles  to  employ- 

* uS^Ued  wbrkers  who  have  had  two  or  more  periods  of  unemployment  dur- 
totalling  fifteen  weeks  or  more;  (b)  workers  whose  last  Jobs  ^ere 
ngoccunationS  of  ^ificSSv  lower  skill  training  than  in  previous  Jobs;  (cl  workers 
KPS r b ist^of  dependence  on  welfare;  (d)  workers  permanently  laid^ff 
2™  ^h^^i  declinin-  industries ; and.  (e)  members  of  minority  groups.  Poor  persons 
«^pfi?pd  as  bein'*  ^member  of  a family  receiving  welfare  payments,  or  where  net  annual 
n^mein  Nation  to  to£?y  size  doe/ not  exceed  a specified  Income.  For  a non-farm 
amilyof  four,  maximum  income  could  not  exceed  $3,600  per  year. 
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men  would  assume  the  normal  cost  of  training,  looking  to  the  goremm^t,  when 
necessary,  for  reimbursement  of  extraordinary  costs  associated^  with  employing 
the  disadvantaged.  They  would  provide  extra  services  badly  needed  by  man 
SlsTfew  w£k era,  such  as  job  orientation,  counselling,  transportation  health 
care  basic  and  job  related  education.  They  would  attempt  to  eliminate  the  b 
riers  at  the  supervisory  and  other  management  levels,  to  the 
tion  of  this  group  of  unskilled  employees.  Equally  direct  were  the  f' set for  us 
by  the  President,  500,000  new  jobs  were  to  be  found  for  the 
three  years.  200,000  temporary  jobs  for  needy  youth  were  an  ad<?*^?“al 
durin°-  the  summer  of  196S.  Business  executives  were  to  be  recruited  to  serve  on 
^ Brard^of1  Directors ; to  staff  its  Washington  National  Office,  its  regional 
offices  and  to  form  the  voluntary  nucleus  of  50  metro  offices  located  in  the  Nation  s 
^st  cmS  l™was  all  very  simply  stated  and,  as  the  business  community 
learned,  extremely  complex,  demanding,  sometimes  frustrating,  and  ultima  e y 

metro'offices  officially  began  operation  iD  n^ri.^^iob  1?i>0 01X1  ^iis- 

sssKiK  3S.X  arass 

ground  • first  in  attempting  to  mobilize  on  a nationwide  basis  the  businessmen 
of  ^country  to  attack  thf  problems  of  “hard-core”  unemployment  and  secondly, 
in  developing  for  the  first  time  a true  sense  of  partnership  between  go vernmen 
and  industry  in  combating  one  of  our  most  pressing  urban  ills.  We  stated  a th 
outset  that  we  wanted  employers  to  screen  vn  those  job  applicants  that 
nreviou^y  been  screened  out;  who  had  frequently  been  turned  away  *t  the  em- 
ployment office.  We  asked  for  a positive  commitment  to  hire  and  train  and  c un 
these  disadvantaged  Americans  who  had  been  denied  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity for  so  many  years,  as  well  as  those  who  had  no  education  or  work  sfaUs  to 
^r  rna  eTpl^er.  We  viewed,  and  continue  to  view  our  mission  as  primarily 
rvri PTi tpd  to  changing  business  community  luring  practices.  . 

^We^eUevfffiS  the  past  two  years,  employer  a^^e^ma 
positive  way— from  doing  the  minimum  required  by  Title  VII  of  the  Ci^i  ^oUts 
Act  of  ISM  and  other  federal  and  state  EEO  regulatory  requirements,  toaffirn  a 
five  ?Sd  SSg  concepts  that  can  make  equal  job  opportunity* 
rraUtaCertaMywetaive  found  that  in  this  particular  area  of  manpower  train- 
^succ^s  fean  elusive  quality.  Yet  if  we  at  NAB  can  ' wholeheartedly  ciaun 
to  be  responsible  for  any  major  accomplishment  in  this  field  over  the  past  two 
veara  wTstacerely  beUeve  it  to  he  most  reflected  in  the  development  of  a multi- 
plicity  of  new  and  liberalized  faring  techniques.  ^ 

Of  course  it  is  not  a one  way  street.  Industry  also  gams.  2s  ew  and  productive 
workers  are  brought  into  the  employer’s  plant  or  business.  The  economy  is  also 
strengthened.  Whether  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  increased  purchasing 
power  of  these  new  workers,  or  the  saving  in  welfare  program  funds,  otherwise 
required  for  their  support,  employer  interests  are  better  served.  One  fsAB 
regional  study  indicated  that  a disadvantaged  individual  taken  off  welfare  and 
placed  in  a productive  job  repaid  costs  of  training  within  twenty  months.  J.ms 
determination  was  based  on  a new  hire’s  annnal  payment  of  federal  income 
taxes  of  approximately  §241  per  year.  Estimated  state  tax  would  be  |36  per 
year.  General  unemployment  costs  to  the  employer  would  be  reduced  §34  per 
year  and  welfare  support  payments  would  be  saved  to  the  extent  of  §1,305 
annually.  More  importantly,  NAB  has  found  the  business  community  far  more 
receptive  to  committing  more  jobs,  as  new  workers,  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  the  disadvantaged,  continue  to  prove  themselves — putting  to  rest  at  long 
last  the  old  saw  that  plenty  of  jobs  exist  if  only  the 

to  go  out  and  get  them.  They  are  willing,  and  are  improving  their  willingness  as 
NAB  employers  develop  the  means  and  conmitment  to  employ  them. 

Let  me  tell  yon  of  some  examples  of  affirmative  hiring  that  NAB  has  seen 
develop  in  American  business.  MHprint,  Inc.  of  Milwaukee  is  a me^um  sized 
employer  in  the  packaging  industry.  The  Alliance  has  long  believed  that  in- 
volvement of  medium  size  and  smaller  employers  is  not  only  crucial  to  the  success 
of  our  program,  but  holds  the  key  to  the  ultimate  reorienting  of  private  em- 
ployment policies.  We  have  pointed  out  that  primary  consideration  should 
be  given  to  a job  applicant’s  need,  rather  than  his  or  her  initial  employment 

^ NAB  has  maintained  that  the  new  hire  can  be  trained  for  a job’s  require- 
ments and  given  other  remedial  skills  after  hiring  is  accomplished.  Milpnnt,  prior 
to  becoming  a NAB  employer  in  1968,  had  demanded  that  every  potential  em- 
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ployee  take  a basic  general  test  to  determine  whether  the  applicant  could  meet 
company  standards.  When  it  joined  the  NAB  ranks,  Milprint  decided  to  abandon 
this  test  that  for  many  of  the  disadvantaged  was  a major  psychological  and 
substantive  obstacle  to  employment.  The  results,  according  to  the  company, 
have  been  encouraging.  NAB  hires  evince  a strong  desire  to  work.  Company 
production  has  not  suffered.  Intensified  orientation  and  counselling  of  these 
new  employees  has  taken  the  place  of  formal,  rigid  testing.  The  consequent  im- 
pact of  Milprint’s  industrial  relations  climate  has  not  been  unsettling.  Con- 
versely, the  company’s  potential  work  force  has  been  given  a broadened  base. 
The  poor  and  the  unskilled  have  one  more  open  door  at  which  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  that  city.  This  story  can  be  repeated  a hundredfold,  as  redesigned  per- 
sonnel practices  of  NAB  employers  expose  them  for  the  first  time  to  the  reality, 
if  not  necessity,  of  hiring  and  training  the  “hard-core”  disadvantaged. 

The  Washington  office  of  the  IBM  Corporation  found  its  hiring  procedures 
focused  by  NAB  on  better  ways  of  gaining  new  employees.  As  a result  of  enter- 
ing into  a JOBS  contract,  the  company  is  currently  training  15  disadvantaged 
workers,  and  100  others  have  completed  training  since  the  start  of  the  Wash- 
ington program.  The  retention  rate  of  these  employees  is  6S%.  All  referrals  to 
IBM  for  this  program  come  from  the  Concentrated  Employment  Program  ( CEP ) 
in  the  District  of  Columbia- 

Forty  hours  of  company  orientation  are  given  before  training  begins.  A low 
level  of  academic  achievement  is  a criterion  for  enrollment  in  the  program.  No 
tests  are  given  prior  to  hiring.  Remedial  education  courses  are  carried  on  during 
the  first  ten  weeks  of  employment.  Entry  level  salaries  begin  at  $2.30  per  hour. 
Personal  economics  relating  to  the  trainee's  income  are  stressed,  as  is  personal 
development.  On-the-job  training  aims  at  work  skills  for  jobs,  such  as  “customer 
engineers”.  Most  of  the  Washington  trainees  are  between  18  and  22  years  old ; 
with  66  men  trainees  and  49  women.  The  IBM  Company  is  engaged  in  similar 
efforts  (in  support  of  NAB)  in  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. and  has  pledged  to  train  a total  of  900  disadvantaged  men  and  women  by 
next  year. 

In  New  York,  two  areas  of  business  that  have  heretofore  been  difficult  for  the 
disadvantaged  to  enter  have  responded  to  NAB’s  challenge.  In  1969,  J-  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  a major  advertising  company  in  that  city,  launched  a pilot 
program  for  13  men  under  a JOBS  contract.  The  company  felt  it  would  require 
about  a year  to  train  the  men  for  the  job  of  traffic  assistant,  a semi-clerical  job 
keeping  track  of  advertising  schedules.  In  the  past,  this  job  required  a college 
degree.  The  13  men  were  chosen  from  a total  of  15  sent  by  the  State  Employment 
Service.  AH  except  one  were  high  school  dropouts.  AH  had  ghetto  backgrounds, 
police  records  and  were  considered  by  the  employer  as  militant.  All  were  poor. 

Within  the  first  six  months  of  the  program,  12  who  lacked  it  had  their  high 
school  equivalency  diplomas.  In  addition,  all  were  on  staff — two  as  copy  writers, 
one  as  assistant  art  director,  two  in  photography,  one  as  assistant  business  man- 
ager, one  as  a broadcast  buyer,  one  as  a media  estimator,  two  in  data  processing, 
two  in  traffic  and  one  as  an  advertising  assistant.  Two  men  won  scholarships  to 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  one  won  a city-wide  photography  contest.  Since 
the  jobs  these  trainees  ended  up  with  were  those  where  a college  degree  had 
been  absolutely  mandatory  in  the  past,  the  agency  decided  to  take  a long,  hard 
look  at  its  job  entry  requirements  at  aU  levels.  It  then  launched  a new  program 
Tinder  another  JOBS  contract  for  55  slots  of  the  same  nature.  The  agency 
expanded  its  training  staff  and  is  now  in  about  the  sixth  month  of  the  new  pro- 
gram. It  has  also  been  instrumental  in  encouraging  other  companies  to  do  like- 
wise, with  the  result  that  six  agencies  are  doing  programs  of  their  own  and  15 
others  are  in  consortia.  The  salaries  of  the  initial  J.  Walter  Thompson  'trainees 
(now  employees)  range  from  $6,500  to  $13,000  annually. 

Similarly,  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  acting 
for  a consortium  of  sixteen  banking  and  financial  institutions,  has  undertaken 
its  second  JOBS  contract,  hiring  and  training  631  disadvantaged  individuals  for 
banking  careers,  in  their  initial  involvement  in  the  NAB  program,  the  major 
New  York  banks  hired  795  trainees,  who  were  then  trained  at  the  AIB  head- 
quarters. Remedial  education,  introduction  to  the  “world  of  work”,  business 
conduct,  and  special  orientation  problems  were  made  a part  of  normal  job  con- 
tent for  the  trainees,  most  of  whom  possessed  no  more  than  fifth  to  eighth  grade 
education.  Wages  after  training  are  $2.75  per  hour  for  general  clerical  and  busi- 
ness machine  operational  assignments.  The  retention  rate  under  this  program 
■was  as  good  as  that  previously  experienced,  by  I he  banks  with  their  regular  first 


year  hires.  AIB  in  New  Wlnw  jgfjg, £ 

an  even  larger  at^er. 1 t>l*^^IaS^hers  in  locations  such  as  Boston,  West- 

wM?I1Vy  £ n x Wictoti^KaiLas,  and  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Chester  County,  IS-X,  Albany,  ^ f XAB>S  search  for  new  jobs. 

Unusual  occupations  .haje  ^o  been  ^rt  ^fi^ef0^^nsisting  of  six 
In  Dallas,  Texas,  a wig  Stybst  ^ eleveQ  dis_ 

companies  in  the  wig  manufecturmg  in  try.^  starting  wage  of  $1.60  per  hour, 
advantaged  people  were  hired atn^?rT^ateheTS?e^  wfhave  learned  that 
Retention  was  therefore  to  be  pa^cularh  turnover  of  minority  and  other 

low  entry  level  salaries  frequently^  to  r^ate  7t°the  “n^letionof  training 
disadvantaged  trainees.  Howevw,  * closely  with  their  new  trainees, 

reached  $2.50  and  the  employers* ^orhe^ery  including 

They  emphasized  the  Positive  ? ^S^es  as  high  as  $150.  Opportu- 

weekly  income  on  wmpietionoft^mnn^tRLng  new  tores  was  constantly 
nity.  and  a sense  of j real ^need retained.  Approximately 

stressed.  As  a result,  better  than^%of^^on^^ere  ^eral  others 

sss  a*  *»«•  «■>*»•«• 

in  this  program  ««  “otiere.  contract  in  which  the  company  has  committed 

job  training.  Counselling,  day  care  and . mMicai  s ^ during  the  OJT 

provided.  Each  employee  is  ^ y “ supptementory  skill’!  training 

& *»*  «■»*»•• 

A<if ‘tST^tSSSd  aduU  educate  system  id  J«** 

seltctSlS  trainees  add  counselors  tocor'cS 

■to 

■costs  of  hiring  and  training  these  new  average  of  70%  of  training  costs  are 

<*vP  T^hor  estimates  that  no  more  than  an  avera*,  .o  , , tauc 

msm 

££.  SSSScf 

^d  executive  lector  of  the  Msa  Urban  League.  His  duties  meludedtott 
the  recruiting  of  minority  group  employees  and  counseling  with  them  after 
^pl^m^ito  With  the  cooperation  of  the  company’s  top  management,  he  itiso 
uvnrkAd  with  various  management  levels,  pointing  out  opportunities  for  e 
ployment  of  the  disadvantaged.  His  wunselling  ^om^h  ^th  ma^^Mit 
and  with  individual  employees,  were  responsible  in  part,  for  the  company  s 

^Individuals1  from* disadvantaged  groups  have  been  employed  for  unskilled, 
\nd  clerical  jobs  Some  have  been  assigned  to  engineering 
reUdldfields  as  drafting,  engineering  aides,  engineers  and  nmnagement 

S^s  S^e^  e^plo^  wkinl  to  the  company  under  the  NAB  prognun 
h^et^n  np^d^l  in  job  assignments.  Three  of  these  employees  have  been 
indenSl  to  tile  company’s  Apprentice  Training  Program,  which  has  the 
“ S tt  <5  nirartmeiit  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  Train- 

?PJ’r0^i  level  jobs  for  this  group  has  been 

|3L  The  eomSiy  ftolyexpects  its  continued  efforts  to  recruiting  and  de- 
Spmen!  of  Svantaged  people  to  yield  mutuahy  ^ 

In  Wisconsin,  A O-  Smith  Corporation  showed  what  NAB  considers  to  be 
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sound  management  techniques,  too  long  lacking  in  many  business  circles,  in 
dealing  with  employment  of  the  “hard-core”  The  challenge  of  meeting  the 
NAB  pledge  to  recruit,  train  and  retain  175  hard-core  unemployed,  according 
to  the  company,  raised  a number  of  questions.  Among  these  were  considera- 
tions as  to  how  the  “hard-core”  unemployed  were  different  from  other  new 
employees,  whether  double  standards  would  be  established  as  to  productivity 
and  general  work  performance,  and  why  referral  agencies  did  not  train  and 
orient  the  “hard-core”  before  they  were  employed.  The  last  question  forced 
the  company  to  seek  its  own  answer.  A training  area  away  from  the  main 
plant  was  established  by  the  company.  A O.  Smith  obtained  a worksite  in 
a warehouse  location  away  from  the  plant,  installed  production  equipment 
and  selected  some  work.  It  spelled  out  goals  for  what  was  called,  Job  Prepara- 
tion Training.  It  then  prepared  candidates  for  entrance  to  the  main  plant 
work  force  by  giving  individual  consideration  to  each  candidate’s  need  to: 

a.  establish  habits  of  punctuality  and  regular  attendance, 

b.  develop  basic  safe  job  knowledge  and  skills, 

c.  accept  supervision  and  cooperate  with  fellow  workmen, 

d.  improve  academic  levels, 

e.  achieve  solutions  of  personal  problems  by  individual  counselling. 

The  training  consisted  of  approximately  four  to  six  weeks  in  the  vestibule 
training  center.  Certificates  were  then  presented  and  assignments  made  to 
regular  jobs  in  the  main  plant.  A plan  for  orientation  education  was  estab- 
lished, with  speakers  from  the  company  as  well  as  those  from  the  community-  A 
“buddy”  system  was  instituted  to  assist  in  maintaining  interest  in  the  job. 
Turnover,  of  course,  occurred;  but,  as  of  January  20,  1970,  64%  of  the  11S 
trainees  hired  in  the  first  two  years  had  been  retained.  The  company  is  pleased 
with  initial  results,  and  is  now  undertaking  a second  program  of  hiring  the 
disadvantaged  in  greater  numbers. 

We  could  go  on  in  describing  the  many  similar  experiences  of  companies 
around  the  country  who  have  undertaken  projects  as  a part  of  the  NAB 
program-  Not  all  are  successful.  Some  few  attempt  no  new  approaches  to 
hiring  this  target  group  of  people,  and  their  retention  rate  in  these  cases 
is  decidedly  poor.  Others  fail  to  provide  the  supportive  services  that  are  so 
necessary  in  helping  disadvantaged  workers  catch  up  with  their  fellow  em- 
ployees. Yet,  in  the  main,  the  vast  majority  of  businessmen  and  companies 
that  have  participated  in  the  work  of  the  Alliance  have  done  a good  job. 
And  we  have  not  talked  to  you  today  about  the  truly  major  programs  under- 
taken by  the  very  largest  U.S.  employers.  Many  of  yon  already  know  of  the 
good  work  being  done  by  General  Motors,  Ford,  Western  Electric,  DuPont, 
RCA,  Alcoa  and  the  other  giants  of  American  industry.  In  each  of  your  states, 
NAB  now  has  the  support  of  major  employers,  who  aim  at  aggressively  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  “hard-core”.  We  are  enclosing  an  attachment  to  our  state- 
ment (Exhibit  I)  that  reflects  a general  sampling  of  a variety  of  the  24,742 
companies  participating  in  our  program-  Many  in  this  sampling  are  large,  na- 
tional corporations.  The  attachment  reflects  commitment  of  fifteen  contract  and 
non-contract  companies,  taken  at  random  from  our  records  as  of  March  31, 
1970. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year,  we  presently  have  1,303  JOBS  contracts 
outstanding,  covering  51,433  job  slots.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  committed 
since  July  1,  1969,  12S.S  million  dollars  under  the  JOBS  program.  Of  these  con- 
tracts with  employers  65%  are  for  less  than  twenty  trainees — indicating  to  De- 
partment statisticians  that  the  vast  majority  of  new  JOBS  contracts  are  held 
by  what  they  consider  to  be  small  employers.*  That  is,  we  think,  indicative  of 
our  efforts  to  reach  and  involve  the  great  middle  group  of  American  businesses. 

Consistent  with  this  broadening  of  our  base,  NAB  has  seen  positive  develop* 
men ts  occur  in  our  metro  offices.  When  President  Nixon  took  office  in  January 
of  last  year,  he  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Alliance,  and  suggested  an  expansion 
of  NAB  offices  to  an  additional  75  metropolitan  areas.  He  also  raised  to  614,000, 
the  total  NAB  “on  board”  goal  to  be  reached  by  June  30, 1971.  With  this  added 
mandate  and  reaffirmed  presidential  support,  we  proceeded  to  recruit  more  busi- 
ness executives  to  staff  these  new  metro  offices.  On  loan  from  their  companies 


*A  consortium  JOBS  contract  was  specifically  devised  to  assist  small  and  medium  size- 
employers  to  enter  into  a joint  training  effort  of  the  disadvantaged.  Generally,  a single 
consortium  leader  provides  classes  in  pre-OJT  and  supportive  services  to  new  hires  at  a 
centralized  location.  IThese  classes  help  employers  to  integrate  into  their  work  force, 
employees  who  require  additional  input  of  services  that  many  employers  alone  axe 
unequipped  Jbo  provide.  > * •• 
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for  periods  of  up  to  one  year  or  more,  the  more  than  2,000  men  and  women  who 
have  been  loaned  full-time  by  business  are  *he  backbone  of  the  NAB  concept  of 
“talking  business  to  businessmen”.  The  “business”  is,  of  course,  jobs  for  the 
disadvantaged.  We  have  recruited  approximately  30,000  executives  to  serve  in 
various  capacities  in  the  NAB  network  since  the  start  of  the  progxam.  The 
Alliance’s  managers  and  executives  are  borrowed  for  extended  periods  from 
companies,  or  from  Government  agencies,  that  continue  to  pay  their  salaries.  ^ _ 
The  Alliance  has  ten  regional  offices,  each  headed  by  a member  of  the  NAB 
Board  of  Directors.  Each  regional  office  has  a full-time  executive  supplied  from, 
and  paid  by,  the  regional  chairman’s  company.  The  national  and  regional  offices 
are  primarily  concerned  with  organization,  planning,  counselling  and  trouble- 
shooting. But  the  real  job  is  done  in  the  local  NAB  offices  in  the  country’s  12o 
largest  metropolitan  areas.  In  each  of  these  125  areas,  a metropolitan  chairman 
devotes  his  energy  to  opening  employment  doors  in  local  industry  to  citizens 
■of  the  area’s  ghettos.  He  encourages  industry  to  use  its  own  resources  ana 
creativity  to  provide  employment  opportunities  for  people  it  would  not  ordinarily 
employ.  Where  this  requires  special  effort  and  expense,  he  encourages  the  com- 
panies to  avail  themselves  of  government  support  through  a JOBS  contract  with 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  local  office,  headed  by  our  metro  chairman,  in- 
variably has  looked  for  support  from  top  business  leaders  in  the  community. 
The  chairman  will  represent  NAB  with  this  group  and  will  in  turn  choose  a 
metro  director  who  oversees  the  day-to-day  work  for  the  NAB  organization.  Also 
•on  the  metro  staff,  a manager  of  job  procurement  and  placement  (JOBS  MAN), 
serves  as  a loaned  executive  who  assists  the  metro’s  pledge  campaign;  recruits 
the  needed  loaned  executive  solicitors;  and  oversees  their  training.  A manager 
of  recruitment  and  government  programs  (MAN  MAN)  represents  the  govern- 
ment arm  of  the  Alliance  partnership,  and  serves  on  loan  from  the  state  employ- 
ment service.  He  sees  that  job  pledges  are  converted  to  specific  job  orders;  pro- 
vides the  necessary  outreach,  screening  and  referral  for  hiring;  and  assists  m 
providing  information  on  JOBS  contracts.  A team  of  industry  job  solicitors, 
and  a secretarial  staff  support  this  basic  four  man  office  nucleus. 

Recently,  through  a Department  of  Labor  funded  project,  NAB  was  instru- 
mental in  having  five  hundred  state  employment  service  employees  trained  to 
serve  as  JOBS  contract  service  representatives  (CSR).  These  new  members  of 
the  local  metro,  now  stand  ready  to  assist  employers  who  desire  guidance  in 
entering  into  a training  agreement  with  the  Department.  We  believe  this  assign- 
ment of  GSR’s  to  our  metro  offices  also  brings  state  employment  agencies  into  a 
further  involvement  with  the  problems  of  the  “hard-core”  unemployed.  Thus, 
the  CSR,  and  all  the  businessmen  and  women  involved  in  the  NAB  program, 
make  direct  contact  with  companies  that  provide  the  jobs,  as  well  as  with  the 
organizations  that  supply  the  jbb  recruits.  . 

In  every  metropolitan  area  there  are  many  groups — private,  public,  formal, 
informal,  large  and  small — that  are  addressing  the  problems  of  poverty.  It  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  to  supplant  or  obstruct 
any  of  these  local  organizations.  It  is  the  job  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  in  every  area  to  work  constructively  with  a-Tl  programs  concerned 
with  employment  opportunities.  If  a basic  task  of  the  Alliance  is  to  help  bring 
people  and  jobs  together,  the  Alliance  role  must  be  that  of  a catalyst,  to  maxi- 
mize the  effectiveness  of  already  existing  resources.  We  have  included  as  an 
attachment  (Exhibit  II),  an  organization  chart  describing  how  the  metro  office 
functions,  and  the  role  it  should  play  in  helping  coordinate  community  man- 
power efforts.  _ ..  , , , 

In  the  NAB  metro  approach  to  solving  employment  problems  of  disadvantaged 
workers,  a number  of  innovative  developments  have  occurred.  In  Chicago,  the 
NAB  office  produced  a study  entitled  “Transportation  and  Employment  of  the 
Hard-Core”  (Exhibit  III).  This  report  is  considered  by  many  to  be  an  excep- 
tional compendium  of  meaningful  solutions  to  a major  employment  obstacle 
facing  the  urban  poor.  It  has  been  distributed  to  thousands  of  employers.  _ 

In  New  York,  the  NAB  metro  (Coalition  JOBS)  developed  an  '‘Opportunity 
Rating  System”  aimed  at  encouraging  employers  to  pledge  “quality  jobs”  for 
the  disadvantaged  (Exhibit  IT).  The  NAB  objective  is  to  develop  good  jobs, 
at  reasonable  wages,  with  valuable  training  and  work  experience,  and  an 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Consequently  the  New  York  approach  sorts  out 
the  dead-end  type  of  job  as  an  unacceptable  pledge  from  an  employer.  Instead, 
the  metro  in  that  city  aims  at  good  jobs  that  provide  meaningful  employment 
to  the  “hard-core”  new  hire.  Other  vNAB  cities  are  beginning  to  follow  this 


well-conceived  lead. 
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In  the  great  majority  of  NAB  offices  around  the  country,  supervisory  train- 
ing workshops  have  been  instituted  on  a regular  basis.  First  lme  supervisors 
in** cities  like  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Atlanta.  Buffalo,  and  San  Diego  are 
thereby  introduced  to  the  unique  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  worker  la 
Kayser,  past  president  of  NAB,  said  last  year  that  “long  before  you  put  a dis- 
ad-antaged  person  to  work  in  a job,  you  have  to  put  yourself  in  his  show,  thin  ^ 
what  he  things,  worry  his  worries,  and  look  at  yourself  through  his  ey^- 
All  too  few  supervisory  personnel  have  ever  undertaken  this  exercise.  In  many 
cases  they  had  little  reason  to  do  so  prior  to  their  company  s pledge  and  hi  e 
commitment  t(,  the  Alliance.  Now,  NAB  metros  everywhere  offer  workshops  to 
instruct  the  sui>ervisor  on  new  situations  to  be  faced ; the  tools  to  be  used  in 
meeting  them  - ^nd  the  empathy  the  new  worker  must  receive  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed These  tree  workshops  use  a variety  of  training  techniques  to  create  maxi- 
mum  participant  involvement.  Included  are  color  films,  programmed  instruc- 
tions. group  discussions,  problem  solving  sessions,  and  creative  role  playing.  The 
idea  iJto  foc^oTthe  supervisors  experience  and  not  merely  to  subject  him  to 
anotter  ^eri^of  lectures  of  human  relations.  He  is  helped  to  experience  the 
job  situation  as  the  strange  environment  it  frequently  is  to  the  disadvantaged 
worker  And  pe  is  urged  to  come  up  with  creative  ways  to  assist  the  hard-core 
emDloveeto  p^ome  oriented  and  productive.  Employers  report  that  the  work- 
shops are  Proving  successful  and  that  new  and  more  sophisticated  supervisory 
control  habits  are  far  more  frequently  in  evidence.  . „ , - 

As  a finallelection  from  many  of  the  fine  efforts  undertaken  by  metros 

to  involve  businessmen  in  solving  the  employment  problems  of  the  diKid 

vantaged,  w&  are  enclosing  a copy  of  a letter  sent  to  all  employment  and 
personnel  Ln  the  Bridgeport,  Connecticut  area  by  our  metro  there  (Ex- 

Mbit  ^O  It  ^representative  of  similar  correspondence  sent  to  local  company 
employment  offices  by  other  NAB  offices  across  the  nation.  The  message  NAB 
attempts  to  bringto  those  charged  with  company  hiring  is  perhaps  commonplace 
to  some  emp^Jyers.  It  is  simply  a need  of  sensitivity  and  awareness  in  inter- 
viewing referred  “hard-core”  job  applicants.  For  many  employers,  however,  this 
message  is  an  informative,  meaningful  introduction  to  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  into  {be  work  force  the  many  potential  employees  who  have  been  denied 
this*§ght  ih  the  past.  Not  all  employers  foUow  our  lead.  But  through  m^s  of 
letters  such  as  this;  advertising  in  local  newspapers,  on  radio  and  T.V.,  and 
speeches  to  ^ambere  of  Commerce  and  other  business  organizations,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  crucial  first  contract  affirmative  response  by  business 

to  the  disadvantaged  job  applicant,  is  developing.  ..... 

Tv-e  have  discussed  at  some  length  particular  undertakings  by  individual  NAB 
companies,  and  local  NAB  metro  offices  in  developing  an  employment  climate 
receptive  to  hiring  disadvantaged  American  workers.  We  believe  these  examples 
to  be  representative  of  the  work  of  the  Alliance  nationwide  over  the  pasttwo 
vea£s.  It  may  now  be  appropriate  to  indicate  to  yon  how  many  disadvantaged  or 
hard-core  People  have  been  reached  by  the  Alliance  since  1968.  Recently,  Arthur 
A.  Fletcher,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  hearings  in  Washington,  D.C. 
on  employment  of  blacks  and  other  minorities  in  the  building  trades,  was  quoted 
in  the  press  saying  that  “we’re  going  to  play  a numbers  game  because  numbers 
is  what  it’s  aV  about.”  Although  we  do  not  see  “numbers”  as  the  sine  qua  non 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  NAE’s  program,  and  in  fact  believe  they  are  secondary 
to  our  major  function  of  altering  industry  hiring  patterns  and  attitudes,  the 
mission  originally  given  to  NAB  was  phrased  in  terms  of  target  goals.  Obviously, 
it  is  easier  to  measure  accomplishment  if  you  simply  look  at  figures. 

Much  harrter  iS  the  task  of  determining  whether  an  employees  posture  has 
been  truly  changed  as  to  the  criterion  he  uses  in  hiring. 

received  specifically  assigned  quotas  from  two  presidents.  NAB  instituted  a 
procedure  for  keeping  track  of  statistical  progress.  A tally  system  was  instituted 
using  a computer.  We  call  this  our  Management  Information  System.*  For  con- 

National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  that 
a companv  ha?  joined  the  program ; the  number  of  jobs  the  company  has  pledged ; and 

whether  tfce  company  is  interested  In  the  JOBS  contract.  , . ^ 

£.  gfce Uirt^Card. — TTbe  Hiring  Card  identifies  the  characteristics  of  the  trainee 

Completion/Termination  card  notifies  the  NAB 
that  a trainee  has  completed  contract  training  or  has  left  employment.  # 

4.  Upgrading  Card. — The  Upgrading  Card  tells  ns  when  an  employee  s skill -level  is  being 

The  Tally  Card  reports  hires,  terminations  and  on-board  figures.  This- 
card  is  submitted  quarterly  by  bo^h  contract  and  r.on-contract  employers. 

ir  ^ - 
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tracting  companies,  hire  cards,  completion/temnnation  cards 
cards  are  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  the  Regional 
istrator  along  with  a monthly  report,  and  then  the  cards  are  forwi^ed  to  the 
XAB  headquarters.  The  hiring  cards  and  completion/ termination  cards  for  non- 
contract  companies  are  mailed  directly  to  the  NAB  headquartei^.^^^^  . M 
This  svstem  provides  us  with  information  on  the  number  of  pledges^  received, 
the  name  and  other  pertinent  data  on  each  individual  hired,  and  simdar  nec^- 
sary  information  if  the  new  employee  is  terminated.  Thereportmg  ofthe^facts 
through  the  completion  of  hire  and  termination  cards  is.  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
a voluntary  responsibility  of  the  pledging  employers  and  as  such  it  is  an  im- 

PeSetq^dit5r  of  data  in  any  reporting  system  is  dependent  upon  the  supplies 
of  the  data.  We,  at  NAB,  have  found  that  larger  employers  wno  are  ^perienced 
in  personnel  reporting  systems  tend  to  be  accurate  and  timely  with  the  data 
provided  on  hiring,  training,  and  retaining  “hard-core  unemployed.  TVith  the 
smaller  companies,  we  have  experienced  a numi^er  of  problems.  In  many  in- 
stances, they  simply  will  not  report,  even  though  the  NAB  metro  offices  have 
been  most  diligent  in  attempting  to  secure  tally  reports  from  them  on  a monthly 
basis.  Thus,  NAB  headquarters  is  faced  with  a situation  where  our  figures  prob- 
ably reflect  neither  all  of  the  hires  in  the  program  nor  all  of  the  terminations. 
We  feel  that  in  a volunteer  program  such  as  this,  our  reporting  has  been  gen- 
erally quite  effective  when  compared  with  other,  similarly  oriented  programs 
where  reporting  was  often  tied  directly  to  the  payment  of  funds.  Although 
the  contract  portion  of  the  NAB  program  does  permit  enforcement  of  reporting 
as  a condition  for  payment,  no  such  inducement  is  present  in  the  volunteer 
program— and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  approximately  t0%  of  all  persons 
hired  under  the  JOBS  program  come  from  volunteer  companies. 

The  volunteer  aspect  of  reporting  does  not  exist,  of  course,  if  the  employer 
has  a government  contract  The  reporting  then  becomes  mandatory.  However, 
even  here  categories  are  imprecise  as  to  what  actually  happens  to  a trainee- 
For  example,  until  very  recently  trainees  who  have  completed  training  under 
contract  and  been  assimilated  into  the  employer  s work  force,  were  counted  as 
‘-terminated,"  along  with  other  trainees  who  had  either  dropped  out  of  the 
program  or  been  discharged  from  employment  for  some  other  reason-  Also,  of 
those  trainees  who  did  in  fact  drop  out  of  the  program,  many  went  on  to  otffier 
jobs,  into  military  service,  or  back  to  schooL  Yet  they  were  also  listed  as 

terminations.  , 

Changes  in  data  reporting  should  go  some  way  to  correct  this  unpreciseness 
as  to  terminations.  Additionally,  trainee’s  Social  Security  classifications  will 
provide  more  detailed  follow-up  information  on  his  or  her  employment  progress. 
A basic  sampling  of  12,000  trainees  done  by  NAB  last  year  shows  that  such  data 
can,  in  time?  be  obtained  (Exhibit  TI ).  It  also  reflects  that  NAB  trainees  were 
appreciably  affected  by  their  involvement  in  the  program,  both  as  to  mean  earn- 
ings (69%  increase)  and  as  to  additional  number  of  quarters  in  which  they 
\VGr6  employed. 

No  doubt,  interest  exists  in  numbers  of  disadvantaged  people  placed  in  jobs, 
and  their  specific  record  of  maintaining  employment.  It  should  be  first  stated 
very  clearly  and  precisely  that  the  overwhelming  consensus  of  opimon  from 
participating  NAB  employers  to  date  is  that  these  so-called  hard-core  workers 
are  everywhere  indicating  a desire  to  work  and  work  hard.  The  vast  majority, 
to  the  surprise  of  not  a few  employers,  are  turning  out  to  be  dedicated^ industri- 
ous employees.  They  have  well  justified  the  faith  placed  in  them.  Given  the 
opportunity  at  last,  they  quickly  put  to  rest  the  pernicious  cliches  reflecting 
on  their  commitment  to  earn  their  place  in  the  world  of  work.  If  we  are  justifi- 
ably proud  of  the  nearly  25,000  American  business  firms  participating  m NAB, 
we  are  even  prouder  of  the  disadvantaged  trainees  who  proved  so  many  things 
to  so  many  people,  not  the  least  of  whom  might  be  themselves.  On  March  31, 
1970,  we  reflect  the  following  statistics  on  these  trainees : 

Trainees  hired. 


Trainees  terminated 

Total  trainees  on-board 

Trainees  on  the  job  with  their  original  employer — 
Trainees  terminated  after  6 months 


432,  797 

223,731 

22$,  351 

209.006 

19, 2$5 
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The  above  figures  result  in  a retention  rate  of  48%,  which  we  believe  to  well 
justify  the  business  community's  commitment  to  hire  and  train  the  “hard-core” 
through  NAB.  Although  many  would  claim  retention  on  the  job  for  a six  month 
period  or  better  indicates  successful  assimilation  into  the  economic  mainstream, 
we  have  excluded  these  individuals  from  our  on-board  totals  in  calculating  our 
retention  figure  Likewise,  we  have  excluded,  in  determining  a retention  per- 
centage, the  approximately  10%  of  ‘‘terminated”  trainees  who  have  gone  from 
a NAB  employer  directly  to  other  employment  Another  2%  of  this  termination 
category  is  attributable  to  individuals  who  have  returned  to  school  or  entered 
the  armed  forces.*  We  have  excluded  these  trainees  in  calculating  our  reten- 
tion rates,  but  we  cannot  believe  they  are  in  any  sense  failures.  At  a conservative 
4S%,  our’  “numbers”  nonetheless  stand  as  a not  unrealistic  reflection  of  the 
success  of  the  NAB  program  and  its  people.  . _ ... 

The  Committee  is  aware,  of  course,  that  NAB  trainees,  unlike  those  in  other 
federally  sponsored  manpower  programs  (except  MDTA-O JT) , begin  with  100% 
of  their  number  in  jobs.  The  problems  of  placement  after  training,  or  training  for 
non-existent  jobs,  are  thus  obviated.  We  have  stressed  the  necessity  of  the  “hire- 
first”  concept  to  businessmen  nationwide,  as  a means  of  attacking  the  root  of  the 
problem  of  “hard-core”  unemployed.  However,  with  this  approach,  many  feared 
that  employers  would  continue  to  screen  out  needy  individuals  who  were  osten- 
sibly unattractive  to  employment  interviewers — thus  “creaming”  the  top  layer 
of  the  so-called  hard-core.  Especially  was  this  considered  to  be  an  unattractive 
possibility  in  the  self  certification,  non-contract  hire  situation  that  comprises 
the  bulk  of  the  NAB  program.  But  in  the  contract  portion,  where  certification  of 
disadvantaged  trainees  is  done  by  the  state  employment  service  or  C.E.P.,  and 
in  the  non-contract  portion,  profile  characteristics  of  trainees  vary  only  slightly.* 
For  instance,  under  contract,  average  family  income  is  82,367  compared  to  a 
non-contract  average  of  82,495.  The  JOBS  contract  trainee’s  average  number  of 
weeks  unemployed  is  approximately  20,  while  non-contract  trainees  average  22. 
Both  groups  average  a family  size  of  slightly  more  than  3.5  persons,  and  both 
average  only  a little  more  than  two  years  of  high  school  education.  Eighty-four 
per  cent  of  trainees  under  a JOBS  contract  are  members  of  a minority  race, 
whereas  77%  non-contract  trainees  are  minorities.  Contract  trainees  average 
slightly  over  25  years  old,  and  non-contract  about  a year  younger.  In  summary, 
we  believe  we  are  reaching  the  target  populations  defined  for  us  by  President 
Johnson,  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

We  would  be  remiss  if  we  failed  to  list  for  you  some  of  the  problem  areas  en- 
countered by  NAB  in  the  course  of  expanding  our  operations  to  125  metropolitan 
areas.  We  have  mentioned  difficulty  in  obtaining  more  precise  information  on  new 
hires  and  termination;  the  reporting  requirement  being  honored  in  the  breach 
bv  many  smaller  employers ; and  the  need  for  more  complete  tracking  of  individ- 
uals once  they  complete  the  program.  Other  difficulties  also  esAsL  Although  nearly 
25  000  employers  are  presently  part  of  NAB.  over  two  million  employers  have  yet 
to  make  an  initial  pledge.  Most  of  those  businesses  are  smalL  But  in  reviewing  our 
responsibilities  of  opening  job  opportunities  and  modifying  hiring  attitudes  of 
American  employers  we  must  find  a way  to  more  fully  commit  these  companies 
to  the  task  of  hiring  the  “hard-core”.  In  New  York  City  alone,  there  are  probably 
something  like  250,000  employers.  If  each  one  hired  a single  disadvantaged 
worker,  a sizeable  dent  in  the  problem  of  poverty  in  that  city  could  be  accom- 
plished- The  NAB  office  in  that  city  (Coalition  JOBS)  has  just  completed  a study 
on  the  impact  of  our  program  there.  It  details,  in  a thorough  way,  many  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  implementing  a JOBS  contract,  and  thereby  mounting  a 
meaningful  attack  in  the  employment  problems  of  the  poor.  We  recommend  it  to 
you  for  study  (Exhibit  VII)- 

Also,  we  are  continually  in  need  for  more  top  quality  business  executives.  Both 
in  Washington  and  the  field,  we  have  relied  on  the  efforts  of  a cadre  of  loaned 
businessmen  who  take  substantial  time  from  their  careers  to  develop  jobs  for 
the  disadvantaged.  Turnover  here  is  usually  on  an  annual  basis,  and  something 


*These  percentages  as  to  “terminated”  trainees  who  moved  directly  to  new  jobs,  school, 
or  the  military,  are  based  on  a sampling  of  169,000  NAB  contract  and  non-contract  trainees 
as  of  February  28. 1970.  . . __  . _ . 4<_  _ „ _ , 

♦Manv  non-contract  employers  have  specifically  requested  that  “hard-core”  new  hires 
be  certified  by  the  state  employment  service  or  C.E.P.  .before  referral.  Approximately  26% 
of  non-contract  referrals  are  so  certified  before  reaching  the  employer. 
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quicker.  We  have  aimed  at  continually  publicizing  the  NAB  program  to  the  busi- 
ness community  and  stressing  its  merits. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  this  “hard-sell”  to  employers  was,  and  is,  to  enlist  their 
support  for  NAB  ; make  them  aware  as  businessmen  of  the  potential  human  value 
in  our  inner  cities  ,*  and  convince  them  that  changes  in  their  hiring  policies  would 
make  extremely  good  business  sense.  But  undertaking  operation  of  NAB  with 
short-term  businessmen  volunteers  and  very  few  paid  staffers,  of  necessary  limits 
the  scope  of  activities  of  a program  given  significantly  large  goals.  Of  course, 
support  from  two  Presidents  and  the  Congress  has  been  imenseiy  helpful  in 
terms  of  recruiting  volunteers.  And  at  every  opportunity  in  our  communications 
to  employers,  we  have  referred  to  statements  about  the  Alliance  similar  to  that 
made  by  Senator  Fred  Harris  of  Oklahoma  that,  ‘'this  evidence  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  American  business  community  in  the  problems  of  the  less  fortunate, 
indicates  a growing  development  of  social  consciousness  in  an  important  sector 
of  American  life.”*  While  partisan  criticism  would  have  been  fatal,  strong  words 
of  endorsement  by  key  government  officials  have  not  always  been  enough.  We  are 
however,  continuing  to  seek  out  more  dedicated  businessmen  committed  to  help- 
ing solve  the  employment  problems  of  the  poor.  The  principle  of  voluntary  support 
by  employers  in  a manpower  program,  and  indeed  a program  of  social  redress, 
that  is  staffed  and  run  by  businessmen,  has  proved  to  have  inherent  appeal.  We 
believe  it  would  be  inappropriate  now  to  consider  employing  large  numbers  of 
program  administrators.  However,  the  problems  of  adequate  numbers  of  volun- 
teers with  time  and  skill  to  perform  well  in  the  task  assigned,  remains  for  NAB 
a pressing  concern. 

Although  NAB  does  not  negotiate  JOBS  contracts  for  employers,  nor  monitor 
their  performance,  we  are  informed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  that  in  some 
instances  employer  performance  under  contract  is  unsatisfactory.  In  some  cases 
jobs  contracted  for  have  been  in  low- wage  and  high-turnover  categories.  In  others, 
supportive  services,  although  part  of  the  commitment,  are  not  given  the  new 
worker.  In  others,  training  companies  under  subcontract  to  provide  such  services, 
fail  to  do  so.  These  defects  must  be  exposed  and  corrected.  We  believe  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  increasing  its  monitoring  activities  in  regard  to  JOBS 
contractor  performance,  to  see  that  such  defects  are  eliminated.  In  every  major 
manpower  program  in  the  past,  such  abuses  have  existed  on  a scale  of  some  pro- 
portions. Although  disappointed,  we  are  not  disheartened  that  non-performance 
has  occurred  in  some  instances.  It  might  be  suspicious  indeed  if  no  evidence  of 
contract  default  existed  in  a program  of  such  proyv  s.  We  do,  of  course,  feel 
that  selected  examples  of  poor  JOBS  contract  p >rmance  are  not  reflective 
of  the  overall  good  work  being  done  by  contractors  nationwide.  And  it  should 
be  remembered  that  most  employers  prefer  not  to  accept  government  reimburse- 
ment for  their  hiring  and  training  of  the  “hard-core”.  Nonetheless,  we  are  aware 
of  the  need  for  close  surveillance  of  JOBS  contract  performance  and  hope  to  see 
it  increase  in  future  months. 

Lastly,  our  retention  figure  to  date  of  48%,  even  though  determined  on  a 
somewhat  conservative  basis,  is  still  not  as  good  as  it  might  be.  Many  disad- 
vantaged people  are  denied  the  economic  security  incidental  to  holding  a good 
job.  We  are  unsatisfied  with  the  argument  that,  compared  to  the  nationwide  re- 
tention figure  for  all  new  hires,  the  accomplishment  of  effectively  placing  the  so- 
called  hard-core  to  the  extent  indicated  is  on  its  merits  a substantial  accomplish- 
ment. This  defensive  posture  is  not  the  position  we  espouse.  To  compare  our 
retention  rate  with  other  less  successful  programs  undertaken  in  the  past  is 
hardly  the  answer.  Retention  figures  should  be  better.  More  attention  must  be 
given  by  employers  to  the  special  problems  “hard-core”  trainees  bring  with  them 
to  the  office  or  factory.  Better  paying  jobs,  with  true  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment must  be  developed.  Upgrading  possibilities  for  disadvantaged  employees 
must  be  continually  assessed.  Supervisors  must  be  convinced  that  their  work 
record  will  in  part  be  judged  by  how  well  they  assist  these  new  men  and  women 
in  successfully  holding  their  own  in  a new  work  environment.  The  list  of  areas 
of  improvement  here  is  a long  one  We  are  aware  of  the  responsibility  NAB  bas, 
and  the  greater  responsibility  of  American  business  and  industry,  to  see  real 
progress  made  in  improving  the  job  retention  of  the  people  who  desperately  need 
our  help  and  assistance. 
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in  conclusion,  let  YsVgo^e. 

Alliance.  The  ast  employment  resources  of  the  private  sector 

as  n^ore  to  .cge  one  of^ost 

S&SK  iStW.’Sl  SI  ^S#S^SsSSand  there 

^Io4mnIfc3^bsmf°o7‘the  “hard-core”  unemployed  will  not  by  itself  end  poverty 
Tr,  none  of  us  know  yet  whether  this  vitally  important  experiment  will 

ultimately  succeed*  whether  enough  jobs  can  be  found  for,  and  held  by,  tile 
^Slnfly^^ployable  But  everyone  knows  that  the  attempt  must  be  made, 
^ m a dP  ivi th  Seat  ener^  Although  employment  is  only  a part  of  the  answer, 
f“?_  al  tadS^ble  partTht  “nsrience  of  this  country  can  no  longer  tolerate 
a situation  inwhich  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  are  enable,  for  ~r 

reSon  to  live^tii  dignity  and  self  respect  as  the  rewards  of  theu  m hlWK. 
The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  was  created  shortly  oyer  two  years  ago. 
It  beean  its  work  immediately,  believing  the  need  was  pressing  and  that  there 
wa^  t^eTo  lt  around  and  tiy  to  draw  up 

beffinnimr  the  task.  We  were  exploring  new  territory,  trying  new  metnoas.  u e 
h J?e  learned  by  trial  and  error.  Some  problems  we  have  overcome ; ^any  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  remain.  But  as  long  as  the  Administration,  and.  the  Congress 
believe  that  ours  is  a valuable  effort,  I know  the  American  business  community 
will  continue  to  strongly  support  the  Alliance  and  its  work- 
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EXHIBIT  II. — NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  BUSINESSMEN 
METRO  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION 


NAB 

Metropolitan  Offices 


Metro  Chairman 
Metro  Director 


(125) 


Business  & Industry 
Advisorv  Committee 


- Business  Executives 

- Labor  Representative 
. Chamber  of  Commerce 

. Others 


Inter-Agency 
Resources  Committee 


. Mayor’s  Youth  Coordinator 
- USES/CEP 
. OEO  Agencies 
. Urban  Coalition 
. Indigenous  Organizations 
Other  Governmental  and 
Voluntary  Agencies 


Recruiting  & Gov't-  Programs 
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- Recruiting 

- Referral 

- Certification 

- Government  contract  liaison 


Job  Placement  & Procurement 
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- Placement 
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EXHIBIT  TTT  — TRANSPORTATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF 

Transportation  is  proving  to  be  an  important  consideration  in  getting 
the  unemployed  into  jobs.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  Chicago  Alliance 
of  Businessmens  present  job  pledges  axe  located  outside  the  city  . This 
percent  will  increase  as  CAB  s pledge  campaign  expands. 

Though  inadequate,  there  is  much  more  mass  transit  available  within 
the  metropolitan  area  than  generally  realized.  This  booklet  is  an  attempt 
to  establish  some  guidelines  for  what  is  considered  an  acceptable  trans- 
portation solution,  to  give  the  reader  a feel  for  what  mass  transit  facilities 
do  exist  and  where  they  go,  to  suggest  some  alternatives  where  mass  transit 
is  not  adequate,  and  to  give  some  examples  of  how  individual  companies 
have  solved  their  own  transportation  problems.  A Transportation  Advisor 
is  on  the  Alliance  staff  and  is  available  to  participating  companies  for  con- 
sultation and  assistance. 


Practically  all  of  Chicago’s  suburban  areas  can  be  defined  as  “hard-to- 
reach”  by  public  transportation.  City  transit  basically  stops  at  the  city  limits. 
Most  suburbs  are  at  least  10  miles  from  Chicago’s  Loop.  Therefore,  most 
travel  to  the  suburbs  by  public  transportation,  where  feasible  at  all.  will 
demand: 

1.  an  additional  transfer 

2.  an  extra  fare 

3.  excessive  time. 

In  addition  to  getting  a person  to  a job,  it  is  important  that  the  trans- 
portation itself  not  have  a deleterious  effect  on  the  employment  situation. 
Sufficient  handicaps  already  exist  for  a disadvantaged  person  entering  a 
new  work  experience  without  the  added  negative  effects  of  poorly  conceived 
transportation.  It  is  clear  that  expensive,  time-consuming,  uncomfortable 
transportation  will  not  perform  any  magic  on  retention  rates-  Initial  obser- 
vations would  indicate  that  any  proposed  transportation  should  satisfy  at 
least  four  minimum  criteria: 

1.  It  should  not  be  excessively  time-consuming,  preferably  under  one 
hour  each  way  (1%  hours  maximum  each  way).* 

2.  It  should  be  inexpensive.  Entry  level  jobs  do  not  pay  much  and  a 
cost  of  $1. 00-SI. 50  per  round  trip  would  appear  to  be  an  upper  limit. 
(Many  solutions  will  therefore  probably  require  some  type  of  finan- 
cial assistance  by  the  employer). 

3.  It  should  be  reasonably  simple.  Numerous  transfers,  etc.,  are  confus- 
ing to  people  who  don’t  often  venture  outside  the  city. 

4.  It  should  be  as  attractive  as  possible  in  terms  of  personal  comfort 
and  convenience. 

+In  terms  of  unemployment  compensation,  travel  time  m excess  of  one  hour  each  way  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  justification  to  refuse  to  accept  a fob. 
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This  booklet  attempts  to  suggest  a number  of  transportation  alternatives 
which  ran  be  tailored  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  a particular  company. 
Since  any  solution  will  directly  affect  the  welfare  of  employees,  one  im- 
portant consideration  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  company  union.  Some 
unions  will  object  to  transportation  assistance  for  some  employees  and  not 
for  others.  Other  unions  recognize  the  special  needs  of  certain  groups  of 
employees;  one  union,  for  example,  requires  that  wherever  an  employee 
must  pay  two  fares  to  get  to  work,  the  company  must  pay  one  of  them. 

In  general,  it  is  recommended  that  employees  be  expected  to  pay  at 
least  a nominal  share  of  their  transportation  expenses.  Where  a company 
chooses  to  give  some  financial  assistance,  it  is  best  done  as  a direct  expense; 
e.g.,  payment  to  a bus  company  for  charter  services  or  purchase  of  commuter 
railroad  tickets  for  distribution  to  the  employees.  This  type  of  assistance 
more  properly  falls  under  the  category  of  a normal  “cost  of  business  rather 
than  as  a direct  cash  subsidy  to  the  worker,  a type  more  apt  to  be  resented 
by  other  employees.  It  also  avoids  having  this  assistance  subject  to  the  in- 
dividual income  tax. 

Whatever  solution  is  decided  upon,  a company  should  carefully  evaluate 
any  long-term  commitments,  especially  in  such  areas  as  charter  or  1 easing - 
A common  experience  is  that  employees  will  gravitate  toward  car  pools  or 
purchase  of  their  own  autos  whenever  this  becomes  economically  feasible 
or  advantageous. 


ALTERNATIVE 
SOLUTIONS: 
SOME  GENERAL 
APPROACHES 


Listed  below  are  several  possible  approaches  for  providing  transporta- 
tion to  your  company:  * 

• The  employer  ran  charter  a bus,  with  driver,  to  provide  transpor- 
tation between  the  employees’  homes,  training  center  and  job  site. 

• A consortium  of  employers,  either  an  official  consortium  or  an  un- 
official group,  can  share  the  above  system  based  on  some  agreed  to  cost 
sharing. 

• An  employer  or  consortium  can  buy  a fleet  of  used  cars,  can  “rent” 
these  to  new  employees  for  individual  and  car  pool  uses. 

• Necessary  improvements  in  public  transit  service  (route  extensions, 
special  runs,  etc.)  can  be  purchased  from  the  municipal  carriers.  Costs 
ran  be  shared  among  employers  where  a common  service  improvement 
ran  serve  a number  of  job  sites. 


* Suggested  by  John  L.  Crain,  Consultant  to  the  Department  of  Transportation  from  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute. 
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• A successful  approach  has  been  the  buddy  system.  Employees,  newly 
hired  hard-core  or  older  employees,  are  paid  to  be  responsible  for  trans- 
portation for  the  new  hires-  This  system  has  the  advantages  of  having 
a built-in  followup  procedure  on  potential  lateness  and  absenteeism. 

• One  trailing  organization  for  a large  consortium  assists  the  em- 
ployee in  buying  an  automobile,  performing  a middleman  function  be- 
tween the  buyer,  the  used  car  seller,  the  lending  agency  and  the  insur- 
ance company. 

• Many  employers  have  purchased  a company  bus-  then  paid  one  of 
their  employees  the  necessary  overtime  to  act  as  driver.  This  system 
allows  total  flexibility  and  can  provide  door-to-door  service  between 
borne  and  work  locations. 

• Where  the  problem  is  cost,  not  the  availability  of  public  transpor- 
tation, bus  tokens  or  other  devices  can  be  provided  to  new  hires. 

• Arrangements  can  be  made  with  taxi  companies  to  pick  up  em- 
ployees, at  or  near  their  homes.  Groups  of  5 persons  are  pooled  who 
live  reasonably  close  together.  Under  careful  planning  costs  can  be  kept 
to  $ .50  per  person  per  trip  if  the  commute  distance  is  not  extreme. 

• The  existing  fleet  of  company  cars  can  be  used.  Specific  employees 
report  to  work  early,  then  are  detailed  to  perform  morning  pickup  serv- 
ice bringing  the  new  hires  to  their  work  locations. 

If  the  company  chooses  to  apply  for  a government  contract,  these  trans- 
portation costs  are  reimburseable  during  the  period  of  training. 

Following  is  a more  detailed  description  of  some  specific  transportation 
alternatives. 


The  CTA  offers  extensive  surface  (bus)  and  rapid  transit  (rail)  service 
within  the  city  limits,  and  to  a limited  extent,  within  certain  suburbs.  It 
functions  as  an  excellent  collector  service,  picking  up  workers  throughout 
the  Chicago  area  and  funneling  them  to  central  pickup  points— most 
logically  at  the  end  of  rapid  transit  lines  — where  they  can  easily  be  met  by 
other  transportation  sources  such  as  company  vehicles,  charter  buses,  sub- 
urban bus  routes,  etc.  To  keep  total  travel  time  within  reasonable  limits, 
this  is  most  feasible  when  the  company’s  location  is  relatively  close  to  the 
city  limits. 

Another  feasible  approach,  when  the  company  location  is  not  too  distant 
from  existing  CTA  service,  is  an  extension  of  a CTA  line  to  the  company. 
(See  the  case  history  on  “Guaranteed  Income”  Bus  Service  for  more  details.) 


CITY  TRANSIT: 
CHICAGO  TRANSIT 
AUTHORITY 
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COMMUTER 

RAILROADS 


SUBURBAN 

BUS 


A map  of  CTA  service  is  included  in  the  pocket  at  the  rear  of  this  book- 
let- Also,  a map  highlighting  the  rapid  transit  system  is  shown  in  Appendix 
la  (in  pocket  in  back  cover)  with  some  representative  travel  times  shown 
from  pO'nt  to  point  in  Appendix  lb.  Wherever  possible,  rapid  transit  serv- 
ice is  to  be  preferred  as  it  cuts  commuting  time  in  half  and  avoids  all  traffic 
delays. 

Commuter  railroads  offer  fast,  direct  service  to  many  distant  suburbs. 
Where  time  schedules  are  satisfactory  and  where  some  type  of  transporta- 
tion be  arranged  from  the  suburban  station  to  the  plant  (company  ve- 
hicle, car  pools  of  suburban  employees,  re-routing  of  suburban  bus  line, 
taxi,  etc.),  this  mode  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  especially  appropriate 
wbere  the  number  of  employees  is  too  small  to  consider  charter  bus  serv- 
ice or  wbere  employees  can  be  recruited  from  an  area  near  an  intermediate 
station  of  the  railroad.  The  cost,  however,  is  generally  high,  and  some  form 
of  financial  assistance  should  be  considered  in  most  cases. 

A map  showing  the  areas  served  by  commuter  railroads  is  provided  in 
the  pocket  at  the  rear  of  this  booklet.  Appendix  2 shows  some  approximate 
travel  times  and  costs  between  probable  boarding  stations  and  certain  sub- 
urbs known  to  have  major  industrial  inhabitants.  Appendix  3 shows  the 
frequency  of  rush  hour  service.  To  determine  the  arrival  time  at  a particular 
suburb,  add  the  pertinent  travel  time  to  the  time  of  departure. 

This  is  all  meant  to  give  a rough  idea  as  to  whether  a particular  rail- 
road will  provide  a feasible  “pipeline”  between  the  inner-city  and  a sub- 
urban company.  Unusual  starting  times,  shift  work,  etc.,  will  complicate 
the  picture.  More  detailed  information  can  be  received  from  the  railroad 
or  at  the  CAB  office. 

A list  of  the  addresses  of  the  downtown  railroad  stations  and  their  phone 
numbers  is  included  as  Appendix  «i. 


Suburban  bus  companies  offer  at  least  some  service  into  most  suburban 
areas.  The  frequency  and  coverage  are  somewhat  limited  however.  The 
services  offered  are  too  varied  to  attempt  any  summary  here  other  than  to 
provide  a list  of  companies  grouped  according  to  their  area  of  operation 
(Appendix  5).  Many  of  these  companies  also  provide  industrial  charter  serv- 
ice and  should  be  contacted  directly  for  additional  infcrmation. 


* 
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For  companies  which  are  not  easily  accessible  by  public  trar^t  and 
which  can  establish  and  maintain  groups  of  riders  of  feasible  busing  size, 
charter  bus  service  offers  an  economical,  fast,  and  reliable  means  of  trans- 
portation- Although  it  can  take  many  variations,  the  basic  concept  involves 
chartering  a bus  to  pick  up  employees  at  some  inner-city  location  (or  loca- 
tions) and  then  offering  express  service  to  the  suburban  industrial  site.  As 
such,  it  offers  many  advantages  not  usually  available  to  other  means  of 
transportation : 

1.  Elimination  of  numerous  transfers.  The  process  of  riding  a crowded 
bus  for  a short  distance  and  then  having  to  transfer  and  wait  on  a cold, 
windy  comer  for  another  crowded  bus  is  an  exasperating  experience. 
It  is  not  the  kind  of  experience  which  will  be  tolerated  any  longer  than 
necessary. 

2.  Speed.  Travel  by  public  transit  to  most  suburbs  can  rarely  be  accom- 
plished within  acceptable  time  limits.  The  only  feasible  alternative  is 
by  auto  or  express  bus.  Lacking  automobiles,  the  disadvantaged  are 
characteristically  at  a disadvantage.  A promising  concept  being  pro- 
mulgated in  many  quarters  involves  recruiting  employees  from  within 
a concentrated  inner-city  area-  Then  by  having  only  one  or  two  pickup 
points,  a charter  bus  can  reach  even  distant  suburbs  within  an  hour  by 
utilizing  expressways  and  tollways.  One  northwest  suburban  company 
located  over  25  miles  from  the  city  center,  makes  two  pickups— one 
on  the  south  side  and  one  the  near  west  side  — and  still  keeps  total  travel 
time  at  approximately  one  hour. 

3.  Camaraderie . Many  companies  are  finding  that  a camaraderie  often 
develops  among  employees  who  share  the  same  bus  day  after  day.  This 
car*  be  an  important  factor  in  employee  retention.  Some  companies  seek 
to  foster  this  by  supplying  reading  material,  coffee,  etc.  on  board  the 
bus.  A few  companies  are  even  toying  with  the  idea  of  making  the  com- 
muting time  productive  by  passing  out  company  literature  or  showing 
training  films  on  board  the  bus.  Music  has  also  been  suggested-  The 
potential  is  great. 


CHARTER 

BUS 

SERVICE 


H5o: 
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The  cost  of  charter  service  varies  according  to  type  of  equipment,  and 
length  and  number  of  trips.  Assuming  an  'average”  case  of  one  trip  between 
the  dty  and  a suburb  each  morning  and  evening  for  a one  way  distance  of 
20  miles,  an  approximate  daily  cost  might  range  from  850  to  880.  The  lesser 
amount  would  be  for  a school-type  bus  of  approximately  43  passenger  capa- 
city while  the  larger  amount  would  be  for  a more  comfortable  greyhound- 
type  bus  of  the  same  capacity. 

For  a company  operating  more  than  one  shift,  the  relative  cost  can  be 
reduced,  especially  if  the  bus  can  deliver  one  shift  and  then  return  the  quit- 
ting shift  and  costs  are  figured  on  a per  capita  basis.  For  example,  one  com- 
pany pays  $120  per  day  for  a school-type  bus  which  services  all  three  shifts. 
On  a per  capita  basis,  this  approximates  81.00  per  person  per  day  if  40  pas- 
sengers ride  each  bus. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  method  can  become  relatively  expensive  unless 
groups  of  bus-load  size  can  be  maintained.  It  is  probably  not  feasible  to 
consider  charter  se  rvice  for  groups  of  less  than  25-  Also,  unless  the  service 
is  made  attractive  and  economical,  riders  will  tend  to  find  more  suitable 
means  of  getting  to  work,  such  as  car  pools,  or  will  leave  for  a more  con- 
venient job. 

Careful  planning  and  merchandising  is  the  key  to  a successful  busing 
program.  If  new  hires  do  not  constitute  a bus-load,  present  employees  can 
often  be  found  who  would  prefer  to  use  a good  bus  service.  Company  flyers, 
notices  on  bulletin  boards,  etc-,  can  extol  the  virtues  of  the  bus  service  and 
help  to  develop  and  maintain  steady  riders. 

Table  I gives  some  illustrative  per  capita  costs  for  charter  bus  service. 


TABLE  I 

DAILY  PER  CAPITA  CHARTER  BUS  COSTS* 


NO.  of 
Psssortgers 

School-Typo  Bus 

TnmaJt- 
Typo  Bus 

Groyhound- 
Typo  Bus 

SSO 

580 

S70 

SBO 

20 

52.50 

53.00 

53.50 

54.00 

25 

52.00 

52.40 

52.80 

53.20 

30 

51.67 

52.00 

52.33 

52.67 

40 

51.25 

51.50 

51.75 

52.00 

* (Assumes  one  trip  each  morning  and  evening  and  a one  ivay  distance  of  20  miles  between 

pickup  point  and  plant  location). 
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Several  private  companies  are  providing  various  forms  of  charter  serv- 
ice to  individual  companies  or  groups  of  companies.  Under  a concept 
variously  referred  to  as  "pocket-to-pocket”  or  "pinpoint”  transportation, 
these  transit  services  attempt  to  pickup  employees  in  a relatively  concen- 
trated city  area  (often  times  at  a city  transit  terminal  or  employment  office) 
and  transport  them  to  a concentrated  industrial  area.  This  overcomes  the 
frequent  problem  of  numerous  transfers  and  excessive  transit  time.  This 
concept  is  especially  appropriate  for  groups  of  small  companies  which  can  t 
individually  afford  charter  service. 

Some  of  these  transit  services  are  incorporating  recruitment,  training 
and  related  activities  into  their  service.  While  they  do  not  limit  their  serv- 
ice to  "hard-core”  individuals,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  hard-core  cannot 
be  included-  Also,  inasmuch  as  these  companies  are  enabling  semi-slalled 
and  skilled  workers  to  reach  better  jobs  in  the  suburbs,  they  are  creating 
job  vacancies  within  the  city  which  can  then  be  filled  by  those  of  lesser  skills. 

This  type  of  transportation  requires  that  a company  enter  into  a contract 
with  the  transit  service.  Charges  vary  but  run  in  the  area  of  $2-00-32,50 
per  person  per  day.  A common  approach  is  for  the  companies  to  buy  weekly 
commutation  tickets  from  the  transit  service  and  then  furnish  these  to  the 
employees  who  require  them.  Most  companies  charge  the  employee  a nom- 
inal fee  (S 1.00-3 1.50  per  day)  and  cover  the  remaining  expense  themselves. 


Contacts:  Henry  Lowenthal  312/  MO  4-6656 

North  Suburban  Transit  Service.  Inc. 

218  E.  Ontario,  Chicago.  Illinois  6061 1 
Presently  serving  Elk  Grove-Centex  industrial  complex . Developing 
concept  of  selling  “work  teams"  to  industry  which  would  include  re- 
cruitment transportation,  etc-  Teams  range  from  car-loads  to  bus- 
loads. 


Witt  Wallace  312/  FI  6-3395 
Neighborhood  Improvement  Corp- 
67  E.  Madison.  Rm.  1520.  Chicago.  Illinois  60603 
Presently  serving  Lincolnwood.  Morton  Grove.  Considering  service 
into  Franklin  Park.  Recruits  personnel  from  concentrated  area  to 
reduce  overall  travel  time. 


“CONTRACT  CARRIER”/ 
TRANSIT  SERVICE 


LEASE, 
PURCHASE 
& RENTAL 


As  of  this  writing  complete  information  coiK^erning  types  of  equipment 
costs,  insurance,  legal  liability,  etc.,  is  still  being  compiled.  Certain  salient 
points  be  mentioned,  however. 

Obviously,  leasing  or  pnrrt4mring  a vehicle  is  a long-term  commitment 
and  accordingly,  should  be  evaluated  carefully.  Most  lease  arrangements 
are  far  a rr.immirm  of  one  year  and  considering  the  typical  instability  in 
commuting  patterns  of  new  hires,  this  alternative  is  probably  practical  only 
for  those  companies  with  large  enough  programs  to  maintain  stable  vehicle 
loads. 

For  a *ra«H  company  this  alternative  presents  the  additional  problems 
of  arranging  for  vehicle  maintenance  and  high  insurance  costs  since  the  risk 
cannot  be  spread  over  a large  fleet. 

A promising  approach  in  this  area  involves  assisting  employees  acquire 
a used  automobile  on  a lease/purchase-  basis  (see  the  case  history  “Used 
Autos— Lease/Purchase  Plan”). 

For  a general  idea  of  leasing  costs.  Table  II  gives  some  approximate 
figures.  These  do  not  include  operating  expenses. 


TABLE  11 

monthly  leasing  cost 


Sedan 

Station  Wagon 

VW  Bus 

Onayearlem 

$150 

$180 

$175 

Two  year  lease 

$130 

$160 

$155 

Some  approximate  purchase  prices  are: 

1.  New  school-type  bus : 57000 

2.  “Stretch”  limousine  (14  passenger):  $6000 

3.  10  passenger  Dodge  wagon  $3200 

Rental  is  a more  flexible  approach  and  usually  includes  insurance,  vehi- 
cle maintenance,  gas  and  cu.  Table  HI  shows  some  typical  prices. 


TABLE  111 

monthly  rental  cost 


j Sedan 

Station  Wagon 

I $240  4-  i2C/mite 

$280  4-  14C/mile 
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Case  histories  of  companies  which  have  solved  (or  failed  to  solve)  their 
transportation  problems  are  being  continuously  developed  as  the  Chicago 
Alliance  of  Businessmen  expands  its  “JOBS*’  campaign.  If  >ou  would  like 
to  receive  copies  of  these  write-ups  as  they  are  developed,  please  furnish 
a written  request  to  the  Alliance  office. 

Following  are  three  examples  of  promising  solutions  to  the  transporta- 
tion problem. 

Rauland  Corporation  {subsidiary  of  Zenith) 

2407  V/.  North  Ave. 

Meirose  Park,  Illinois  60160 

Summary 

In  order  to  obtain  the  lar^e  number  of  workers  it  requires,  Rauland  Cor- 
poration—a  leading  participant  in  the  Chicago  Alliance  of  Businessmens 
program— has  found  it  advantageous  tu  provide  charter  bur.  iervice  from 
the  inner-city.  Although  this  expense  is  reimburseabie  under  a government 
job  training  contract  only  during  the  period  of  training,  Rauland  forsees  con- 
tinuing the  service  after  training,  at  a below-cost  fare,  due  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  personnel  who  require  such  transportation. 

Details 

Located  in  a western  suburb  over  five  miles  from  the  nearest  city  transit 
and  operating  around  the  clock,  Rauland  Corporation  soon  found  that  exist- 
ing public  transportation  was  completely  unsatisfactory  for  bringing  workers 
from  the  inner-city.  They  now  provide  three  charter  buses,  free  of  charge, 
to  serve  the  three  shifts.  Two  of  the  buses  serve  the  south  and  west  sides 
of  Chicago  while  the  third  provides  a link  with  a Chicago  Transit  Authority 
Rapid  Transit  line. 

The  buses  are  presently  operating  at  or  near  capacity  and  it  appears  that 
more  service  will  have  to  be  added  as  more  trainees  are  hired.  Per  capita 
costs  are  quite  low  since  the  bus  that  delivers  one  shift  is  used  to  return  the 
quitting  shift.  For  a daily  charter  cost  of  $410,  approximately  360  people  are 
transported  for  a per  capita  cost  of  roughly  SI.  10  per  day.  Not  all  of  these 
riders  are  trainees;  ex-trainees  are  permitted  to  ride  if  they  do  not  deny  a 
seat  to  present  trainees. 


JL 


CASE 

HISTORIES 


CASE  HISTORY: 
CHARTER 
BUS  SERVICE 
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Due  to  the  large  demand  for  convenient  transportation,  Rauland  is  con- 
sidering continuing  the  service  after  trainmg.  charging  each  employee  a 
fee  of  about  $1.00  per  day.  To  make  the  transportation  even  more 
,T»,.hk  they  are  also  thinking  about  providing  music  or  other  entertain- 
ment  on  board  the  bus. 


Contact:  Mr.  Leonard  Luce 

pauland  Corporation 
3 2/345-4700 


CASE  HISTORY: 
USED  AUTOS  — 
LEASE/PURCHASE 
PLAN”* 


The  Milwaukee  Railroad 
10600  Franklin 
Bensenville,  Illinois 


Summary 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  the  difficulties  experienced  by  inner-city  resr- 
dents  in  reaching  suburban  job  sites,  a local  city  agency,  bank,  and  suburban 
employer  are  developing  a program  which  will  make  used  automobiles  avml- 
able  to  qualified  trainees  on  a lease/purchase  basis.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
program  will  be  expanded  and  made  available  to  other  interested  companies. 

Details 

The  Milwaukee  Railroad  is  hiring  inner-city  residents  for  its  switchman 
training  program  in  Bensenville,  Illinois.  In  conjunction  with  the  Chicago 
Committee  on  Urban  Opportunity,  the  Gateway  National  Bank,  and  the 
Urban  Redevelopment  Corporation  (a  legal,  non-profit  organization  estab- 
lished to  handle  the  leasing  arrangements),  the  company  will  assist  quali- 
fied trainees  obtain  used  ’63  or  ’64  Volkswagens  on  a lease/purchase  plan. 

Monthly  lease  payments  will  be  deducted  from  a trainee’s  paycheck.  If 
a trainee  quits  and/or  is  fired  (fired  on  a legitimate  basis)  the  lease  is  auto- 
matically cancelled  and  the  vehicle  would  then  be  leased  to  the  next  trainee 
in  line.  He  would  lease  it  for  the  balance  due  and  make  the  stipulated 
monthly  payments  including  insurance.  Upon  final  payment,  the  lessee  will 
become  the  owner  by  receiving  the  title  from  the  Urban  Redevelopment 
Corporation. 


m Adapted  from  Training  the  Hardcore 
Volume  7 

Urban  Research  Corporation,  1968 
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The  Milwaukee  Koad  will  identify  the  trainees  who  are  qualified  on  the 
basis  of: 


1.  Attendance 

2.  Dependability 

3.  WovI*  Performance 

4.  Personal  Interview 

The  Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Opportunity  will  have,  prior  to  the 
trainee  going  on  the  job,  re-assessed  his  credit  problem,  if  any.  and  cleared 
the  individual  for  the  lease. 

The  Gateway  National  Bank  will  finance  all  vehicles  and  lease  them  to 
the  Urban  Redevelopment  Corporation  who  in  turn  will  lease  them  to  the 
trainees.  The  Urban  Redevelopment  Corporation  will  sign  the  lease  for  each 
vehicle  and  execute  any  and  all  cancellations  and/or  certificates  of  title. 


Contact:  Charles  Fisher 

Division  of  Training 
Chicago  Committee  on 
Urban  Opportunity 
400  South  Peoria 
Chicago.  Illinois 
312/243-4315 
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CASE 
HISTORY: 
"GUARANTEED 
INCOME- 
BUS  SERVICE 


ABC  Company 
Skokie,  Illinois 

Summary 

ABC  Company  arranged  with  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority  (CTA) 
for  an  extension  of  CTA  service  to  the  company  s suburban  location.  The 
arrangement  involves  a guarantee  by  ABC  company  of  a minimum  number 
of  passengers  per  bus.  The  cost  to  the  company  is  nominal  since  its  proximity 
to  an  existing  bus  line  permitted  the  extension  of  service  without  requiring 
the  purchase  of  additional  equipment.  Approximately  40  ABC  Company 
personnel  utilize  the  service  each  day  at  a cost  to  the  company  of  S.67  per 
person.  (Cost  estimated  after  the  recent  CTA  fare  increase  from  S.30  to  $-40). 

Details 

The  CTA  makes  three  special  bus  runs  to  ABC  Company  each  morning 
and  evening.  In  initiating  the  service  10  years  ago,  the  CTA  examined  the 
ccst  of  extending  its  Peterson  Avenue  line  to  the  company’s  plant,  a distance 
of  approximately  one  mile.  (The  Peterson  Avenue  line  operates  between 
the  North-South  rapid  transit  line,  5600  N.  & 1200  W.,  and  Central-Caldwell- 
Devon,  6500  N.  & 5600  W.).  The  CTA  estimated  that  its  costs  would  be 
covered  if  an  average  of  30  passengers  rode  each  bus. 

An  agreement  was  then  reached  whereby  ABC  Company  guaranteed 
to  pay  the  standard  CTA  fare  for  any  number  of  riders  less  than  30  per  bus. 
A passenger  count  is  made  once  each  month  and  if  any  of  the  buses  are 
carrying  less  than  30,  it  is  assumed  that  this  level  prevailed  the  entire  month. 
The  Company  is  then  billed  on  a monthly  basis  for  the  number  of  fares  they 
were  short,  plus  a <rmall  monthly  administrative  fee.  Passenger  loads  of  over 
30  are  disregarded. 

The  service  presently  costs  ABC  Company  approximately  $590  per 
month.  This  would  indicate  that  about  58  personnel  regularly  utilize  the 
service  each  mornmg  and  evening.  Since  the  company  estimates  that  only 
40  of  i*s  own  personnel  use  the  buses,  some  of  these  riders  are  undoubtedly 
from  nearby  plants.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  discourage  them,  how- 
ever, since  they  decrease  the  overall  cost  to  the  company. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  efficient  and  relatively  cheap  access  by  public 
transit,  the  company  feels  that  a supplemental  benefit  of  the  bus  service 
is  an  alleviation  of  pressure  on  its  crowded  parking  lot. 


Contact:  Frank  Misek 

Chicago  Transit  Authority 
Merchandise  Mart 
Chicago,  Illinois  60654 
Tel:  MO  4-7200  Ext.  502 
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EXHIBIT  IV.  — OPPORTUNITY  RATING  SYSTEM  — COALITION  JOBS 

OPPORTUNITY  RATING  SYSTEM 

The  Opportunity  Rating  System  (ORS)  is  used  as  an  automatic  guide  for  judging 

each  job  opening  developed  by  Coalition  JOBS.  ORS  makes  use  of  four 

categories  of  job  specifications  (weighted  according  to  the  importance  of  each 
specification)  to  determine  whether  the  job  developed  is  an  Excellent,  Good, 
Acceptable  or  Unacceptable  opportunity.  The  four  categories  and  their  maximum 
value  to  the  Opportunity  Rating  System  are  as  follows: 

«sPFCIFICAT1QN  MAXIMUM  VALUE 

1.  Job  Potential  5 points 

2.  Starting  Wage  4 points 

3.  D.O.T.  Rating  3 pomts 

4.  Entry  Requirements  2 points 

Total  Possible  Quality  Points  14  P°irlts 

An  Excellent  job  equals  10-14  points';  a Good  job  equals  8 or  9 points, 
an  Acceptable  job  equals  6 or  7 points;  and  an  Unacceptable  job  equals  0 to  5 
points.  An  explanation  of  each  of  the  categories  follows  in  the  text. 

Purpose  of  Opportunity  Rating  System:  Coalition  JOBS  has  four  purposes  in 
using  ORS.  First,  it  acts  as  a guide  to  the  job  developer  when  he  contacts  a 
potential  NAB  employer  for  a job  pledge.  ORS  asks  for  all  the  necessary 
specifications  that  determine  whether  the  pledge  will  be  a meaningful  one  to  the 
target  population.  Second,  ORS  automatically  determines  for  the  NAB  office 
staff  whether  the  job  is  acceptable  or  unacceptable  for  the  JOBS  program. 

Third,  ORS  gives  a more  meaningful  identification  to  the  job  as  seen  by  the 
Recruitment  Agencies.  Fourth,  ORS  provides  a vehicle  for  the  local  NAB 
public  relations  staff  to  publicize  the  N AB  effort  with  greater  credibility. 
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OPPORTUNITY  RATING  SYSTEM 


JOB 

DnTPNTIAI 

Quality 
Pfti  of* 

starting 

WAGE 

Quality 

Ppir.tt 

D.O.T. 

RATING 

Quail  ty 
Point* 

ENTRY 

require- 

ments 

Quality 

Point* 

Training  Program 

1 

Under  S1.B4 

D 

Over  21 

n 

3 or  More 

0 

Management-  Union 

1 

$1.85-1.99 

1 

20.21 

1 

1-2 

1 

Attitude 

Mobility /Marketable 

1 

S2.00-2.19 

2 

15-19 

2 

None 

2 

Skill 

Wage  in  12  Months/ 

1 

S2.20-2.39 

3 

Under  15 

3 

Fringe  Benefits 

Industry  Potential 

1 

S2.4D  * 

4 

Maximum  Points  in 

o 

Category 

5 

4 

3 

L 

TOTAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

POINTS 

RATING 

10-14 

Excellent 

8.9 

Good 

6,7 

Acceptable 

0-5 

Unacceptable 

1X59 


44-425  O - 70  - pt.  2 — 30 
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CATEGORY  »1 


OB  POTENTIAL 


Job  Potential  is  the  summation  of  five  general  criteria  • other  than  the  specifics  of  the  job  - to  be  used 
as  additional  evidence  for  judging  job  opportunity.  The  five  criteria  of  job  potential  are  described 
below.  The  descriptions  are  meant  to  be  used  as  guidelines,  which  are  not  all-inclusive  or  mandatory, 
but  significant  to  the  potential  of  the  job. 

Each  criterion  is  rated  zero  or  one  by  the  job  developer  depending  on  whether  he  feels  the 
criterion  is  positive  for  the  specific  job  or  not.  The  criteria  used  by  Coalition  JOBS  for  making  a 
judgment  of  job  potential  are  as  follows: 


Quality  of  Training  Program 

• Has  well-planned  training  ideas  with  competent  training  staff 

• Provides  trainee  with  orientation 

• Provides  on-the-job  skill  training 

• Provides  good  supportive  service  for  trainee 

Positive  Management  Attitudes,  Union  Attitudes 

• Top-management  commitment, and  understanding  of  JOBS  program 

• Union  understanding  and  commitment  to  the  program 

• Supervisors  are  in  tune  with  the  objectives  of  the  commitment 

Job  Mobility  and  Marketable  Skill 

• Upward  mobility  within  the  firm 

• Skill  level  advancement 

• Skill  is  transferable  to  other  employment  situations 

Salary  After  12  Months  and  Fringe  Benefits 

• Increases  in  salary  at  regular  intervals  (e.g.,  after  training,  after 
one  year) 

• Good  company  fringe  benefits 

Positive  Industry  Potential 

• Industry  and  company  have  a stable  or  growing  employment  trend 
in  the  SMSA  area 

• Industry  is  having  positive  results  in  its  efforts  to  hire  and  retain 
the  disadvantaged  worker 

• Company  is  generally  v*sll  regarded  within  its  industry  in  the 
area  of  labor  practices 

Maximum  Value  for  Job  Potential 


QUALITY  POINTS 
1 
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CATEGORY  -3 


D.O.T.  RATING 

The  D.O.T.'  code  is  used  by  Recruitment  Agencies  and  the  Regional  Manpower 
Administration  to  title  job  openings  and  to  indicate  the  amount  of  sophistication 
a job  requires.  The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  digits  express  the  degree  of  ability 

the  job  requires  in: 

(a)  Using  data 

(b)  Interacting  with  people 

(c)  Working  with  objects. 

The  D.O.T.  code  assigns  higher  numbers  for  less  skilled  jobs  and  lower 
numbers  as  the  skill  and  status  of  the  job  increase.  The  sum  of  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  digits  constitute  the  D.O.T.  rating.  (Some  examples  o 
ratings  are:  Porter -23:  Shipping  Clerk  = 18:  Key  Punch  Operator  = 15:  Auto 

Mechanic  = 11.) 

The  Opportunity  Rating  System  awards  more  points  to  the  job  opening 
if  the  D.O.T.  rating  is  low,  indicating  a good  skill  level  and,  therefore 
greater  opportunity.- 

n n.T.  RATING  QUALITY  POINTS 

Over '21  0 

20.  21  1 

15-19  2 

Under  15 

Maximum  Value  for  D.O.T.  Rating  3 

'D.O.T.  refers  to  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles- 
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CATEGORY  »2 


STARTING  WAGE 


O 


The  Starting  Wage  is  the  initial  dollars  per  hour  payment  given  to  the  NAB 
hiree.  Starting  wage  is  generally  a good  indication  of  the  opportunity  for 
each  job,  but  should  not  be  judged  alone  since  it  ignores  wage  after  joining 
a union  or  after  training,  and  other  potential  benefits  from  the  job.  The 
determination  of  the  cutoff  points  for  each  wage  group  has  to  be  made  from 
an  analysis  of  the  locai  job  market.  For  New  York  City,  the  following  was 
applicable: 


STARTING  WAGE 


QUALITY  POINTS 


Under  Si.84 
5 *. .85  - 1.99 
S2.00  - 2.19 
$2.20  - 2.39 
$2.40  + 


0 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Maximum  Value  for  Starting  Wage  4 
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CATEGORY  =4 


ENTRY  REQUIREMENTS 

Entry  Requirements  traditionally  refer  to  the  necessary  qualifications  the 
prospective  employee  needs  to  prevent  being  “screened  out”  of  a job.  Entry 
requirements  for  meaningful  jobs  may  differ  from  one  city  to  another  so  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  which  barriers  predominate  in  each  NAB  Metro  location. 
The  most  common  entry  barriers  to  the  JOBS  program  in  New  York  City  are. 

(a)  A high  school  diploma 

(b)  Previous  job  experience 

(c)  No  criminal  record  (excluding  some  major  crimes  for  specific 
industries) 

(d)  Typing  speed  of  30  wpm  or  more  for  clerical  openings 

The  elimination  of  each  of  these  traditional  requirements  enhances  the 
opportunity  of  the  job  for  the  unemployed  or  underemployed  worker.  Therefore, 
the  Opportunity  Rating  System  awards  more  points  to  a job  opening  which  has 
minimal  or  no  entry  requirements. 

ENTRY  REQUIREMENTS  QUALITY  POINTS 

3 or  more  ® 

1-2  1 

? 

None 

Maximum  Value  for  Entry  Requirements  2 
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APPENOtX 


APPLICATION  OF  OPPORTUNITY  RATING  SYSTEM 


Company  Nam*: 

Jab  Title: 
Storting  Wag*: 
Requirements: 
Jab  Potential: 


unacceptable 


The  ABC  Company 

Messenger  d.o.T.:  230.878 

SI. 75  per  hour 

Some  mechanical  aptitude 

Little  chance  for  improvement  in 
pay  or  position;  no  training 
program 


ACCEPTABLE 

Company  Nam*:  The  DEF  Company 

Jab  Title:  Warehouseman  D.O.T.;  922.887 

storting  Wag*:  52.14  per  hour 

Requirements:  English- speaking  ability 

Job  Potential:  Possible  wage  after  12  months: 

$2.43/hr;  good  union  interest 


ORS 

Category  Points 

Wage  0 

D.O.T.  o 

Requirements  2 

Job  Potential  1 

Total  3 


ORS 

Cotegory  Paints 

Wage  2 

D.O.T.  0 

Requirements  2 

Job  Potential  2 

Total  6 
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APPENOIX 


APPLICATION  OF  OPPORTUNITY  RATING  SYSTEM  (Continued) 


Componf  Nome:  The  QRS  oOmpSTiy 
Job  Title:  Clerk  D.O.T.:  219.388 

Storting  Woge:  $2.28  per  hOW 

Requirements;  NO  arrest  reCOfd 


job  Potentioi;  Wage  after  12  months;  S2.60  hr 
training  for  head  clerk. 

Attitude  cf  management  very 
positive  to  NAB. 


ors 

Category 

Wage 

D.O.T. 

Requirements 
Job  Potential 

Total 


Cotrpofiy  Nam 
Job  Title: 
Storting  Wage: 
Requirements 


EXCELLENT 


r:  The  XY2  Company 
Traffic  Clerk, 

Advertising  D.O.T.:  219.383 
$2.00  per  hour 

Will  accept  applicants  with 
police  records 


job  Pot«r»itic* : Following  basic  train. **2, 

employees  given  their  cnoice  of 
dept.  & occupation;  training  for 
positions  of  copywriter,  editor, 
etc.  Management  committed  to 
highly  creative  program. 


ORS 

Category 

Wage 

D.O.T. 

Requirements 
Job  Potential 
Total 


Points 

2 

2 

2 

5 

11 


lies 
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EXHIBIT  V.  HIEING  THE  DISADVANTAGED  — SUGGESTIONS  FROM  NAB 

TO : Employment  offices,  personnel  offices. 

1 . Interviewers  ^ 

Screen  your  personnel  staff  so  that  KAB-JOBS  applicants  are  sent  only 
to  interviewers  who  understand  the  positive  benefits  of  the  JOBS  program. 

And  who  are  not  insensitive  to  the  "problems"  of  the  disadvantaged,  especially 
minority -group  members. 

2.  The  Coach 

Each  applicant  referred  by  CEP  or  CSES  probably  will  be  accompanied  by 
a "coach" . 

Select  one  interviewer  plus  an  alternate  to  be  specifically  available 
set  appointments  for  each  JOBS  applicant.  Please  make  arrangements 
for  the  applicant  and  the  coach  who  will  accompany  him  to  meet  in  the 
office  for  the  interview.  The  coach  may  be  valuable  in  interpreting  and 
understanding  what  is  necessary  to  complete  employment. 

3 . Reception  area 

To  the  extent  practicable,  try  to  have  the  personnel  reception  area 
avoid  extremes  of  decor  that  may  be  completely  alien  to  a disadvantaged 
person.  The  first  words  and  approach  of  the  receptionist  are  also  critic  «!• 

4.  Application  form 

Please  consider  starting  the  interview  without  the  use  of  a long  form. 

Require  only  home  address  and  social  secrity  number.  After  making  a 
positive  decision  have  the  coach  and  the  interviewer  help  the  applicant 
complete  a regular  form. 


o 

ERIC 
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5.  The  Interview 

» -P-.  tb.,  *£  “XySrSS" 

reasonably  expect  to  qualify  — S_  anolicant  Provide  an 

to  screen  the  applicant  in.  rather  that  out. 

6.  Testing  ^ 

is  Si  SK “ 

job  level* 

7 . Secritv  check 

«t»t  type  <*  U~r  U .»i  “ ' ^JSSSS'^So* 

zr«£  sew  ...  l 

non-sensitive  areas  where  the  aplicant  work.. 

8.  Medical  examination 

Use  your  standard  medical  examination  except  consider  the  P0““£lty 

Supplied  by  NAB-JOBS  to  assist  in  making  these  corrections. 

9 . Turn-down 

a a.  .c«»ib8  r~~ 

attitudinal  determination,  pre-p  y ^ « suitable  for  any  positons 

superior  it  is  ^“^^^^^^^^“^UthrippUcantin  Lch  a 

S"iS  52rs  as  =s 


Placement  interview 

After  determining  applicant  is  employable 

to  determine  best  entry  level  position  for  The“  !f^ct 

assigned  formen,  supervisor  or  other  person  for  whom  this  “ainee 
willvork,  bring  that  person  into  the  intervi^a^  again  describe 
the  training,  hours  of  work,  starting  vages,  and  the  benefits. 

11 . Follow-up 


12. 


Please  follow-up  during  the  first  and  second  weeks  and  once  a month 
thereafter.  Determine  your  own  method  of  follow-up  but  a v se 
of  any  difficulties  that  may  arise. 

facilities.  Do  not  hesitate  to  call  us. 


il67 


o 
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EXHIBIT  VI.  — TRAINEE  EARNINGS  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Data  compiled  in  a random  sampling  of  12,000  MB  trainees  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  indicate  promising  trends.  Though  individual  records 
of  trainees  were  not  available  to  NAB,  SSA  compiled  data  in  a manner  which  would 
indicate  shifts  in  both  annual  earnings  and  the  number  of  quarters  trainees  were 
employed.* 

Mean  earninesof  the  12,000  trainees  showed  a marked  change  in  the  yeap  of 
hire  This  Sse  is  expired  to  have  continued  in  1969,  based  upon  first 
quarter  earnings. 


Year 

1966 

(estimated) 

1967 

(estimated) 

1968 

(estimated) 

1969 

(projected) 

Mean  Earainrs 

1,559 
1,736 
2,561 
2,633  * 


Percent 

Increase 


117o 

487o 

3% 


Mean  earnings  of  the  trainees  increased  by  approximately  64%  between  1966 
and  1968.  This  increase  in  eamings  was  adjusted  due  to  the  limitations  of  the 
SSA  maximum  and,  therefore,  is  quite  realistic.  There  was  a c ear  s . 

specific  earnings  categories.  The  number  of  trainees  with  no  S 

in  1966  decreased  by  90%  in  1968.  And  the  number  of  trains  .-a  with  -amings 
between  $4,000  and  $6,000  increased  by  greater  than  50%  in  the  same  period. 

The  mean  number  of  quarters  of  coverage  for  trainees  in  *966  "as  21.  This 
indicates  that  the  average  trainee  received  earnings  a little  S^ater  than  two 
out  of  four  quarters  in  1966.  The  mean  coverage  m 1968,  howev«,  TOS  3.°.  The^ 
greater  shifts  between  years  occurred  m the  number  of  trainees  with  - H 
of  coverage  and  chose  with  three  quarters  of  coverage.  The  numDer  of  trainees 
with  zero  coverage  in  1968  was  only  117.  of  the  1966  ngure,  representing  an  894 
decrease  over  the  period.  The  number  of  trainees  with  three  quarters  of  coverage 
increased  by  867.  in  1968.  The  interim  year,  1967,  indicates,  howler,  chat 
trainee  is  not  likely  to  shift  from  aero  quarters  to  four  quarters.  They  are 
more  likely  to  shift  only  one  quarter,  hat  is  from  zero  to  one,  from  one  to  two, 

etc. 

Additional  findings  are  forthcoming,  as  further  analysis  of  the  data  is 
completed. 


*This  statement  or  a similar  statement  must  be  included  in  any  use  of  this  data 
■per  disclaimer  provision  SSA. 
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EXHIBIT  VII- — THE  MA  CONTRACT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
A Report  by  Coalition  JOBS  on  MA  3 and  MA  4 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

So  many  people  have  contributed  to  this  study,  a listing  of  the  names  of  all  of 
them  would  be  a report  in  itself.  It  is  particularly  appropriate,  howe*  r,  to  rec- 
ognize the  person  who  was  responsible  for  designing  and  carrying  out  this  proj- 
ect— Donald  W.  Menzi.  He  spent  countless  hours  and  untold  energy  in  accom- 
plishing this  task . 

This  study  also  required  and  received  the  full  cooperation  and  candor  of  the 
corporations  surveyed.  Those  on  the  Coalition  JOBS'  staff  who  played  a vital 
role  are:  Luther  Gatling,  Deputy  Director;  Richard  Schaye,  Director  of  Manage- 
ment Information  Systems ; Hugh  Ward,  Director  of  Job  Development ; William 
Hammond,  Consulting  Director  of  Job  Development ; John  DeLuca,  Director  of 
Program  Development ; Nina  Jones,  Program  Developer ; and  Diane  Scher  Wolf, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Throughout  the  survey  process,  the  IT-  S.  Department  of  Labor  through  J. 
Terrell  Whitsitt,  Regional  Manpower  Administrator,  provided  its  much  needed 
support. 

Finally,  thanks  must  be  given  to  the  Steering  Committee  of  Coalition  JOBS, 
whose  continued  guidance,  support  and  encouragement  has  been  the  cornerstone  of 
whatever  progress  we  have  made  in  New  York  City. 

PART  ONE 

Summary  and  recommendations 

Introduction . — Since  June  1968,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  committed  over 
$27,000,000  in  MA  (Manpower  Administration)  Contract  funds  to  New  York  City 
employers.  These  funds  are  paid  to  companies  who  hire,  train  and  retain  un- 
employed and  underemployed  workers  through  the  Job  Opportunities  in  the  Busi- 
ness Sector  (JOBS)  Program. 

A company  that  signs  an  MA  Contract  is  reimbursed  for  the  extra  costs  in- 
volved in  setting  up  an  appropriate  training  program.  All  MA  Contract  training 
programs  include  On-The-Job  training  and  Special  Counselling  of  trainees.  The 
Contract  can  also  reimburse  a firm  for  such  things  as  the  cost  of  Orientation, 
Remedial  Basic  Education,  Pre-vocational  Skills  Training  and  Supervisor  Sen- 
sitivity (Human  Relations)  Training. 

The  training  subsidy  provided  for  by  the  MA  Contracts  has  proven  to  be  a very 
important  tool  in  gaining  substantive  corporate  participation  in  the  JOBS  Pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  the  corporation  must  hire  the  person  before 
any  training  takes  place  overcomes  the  most  frequent  criticism  of  government 
sponsored  training  programs — namely,  no  job  guarantee  upon  completion  of 
training. 

The  JOBS  rogram 

The  JOBS  Program  is  a partnership  between  Business,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  national  Alliance  <f  Businessmen  (NAB),  and  Government,  represented  by 
the  U.S.  Departments  Labor  (DOL).  The  goal  of  the  JOBS  Program  is  to  create 
new  opportunities  for  persons  who  are  at  a comparative  disadvantage  in  tne 
job  market  because  S their  lack  of  experience,  education  and  skills,  or  because 
of  discrimination  against  minorities.  At  the  same  time,  the  JOBS  Program 
helps  employers  develop  and  utilize  the  abilities  of  a segm  at  of  the  labor 
force  that  has  been  previously  excluded  from  meaningful  employment. 

The  potential  significance  of  the  JOBS  Program  is  great: 

(1)  The  private  sector,  for  the  first  time,  has  accepted  primary  responsibility 
for  the  implementation  and  success  of  a major,  national  manpower  program. 
As  a consequence,  since  a number  of  basic  economic  factors  influence  the  pro- 
gram's success,  the  corporate  leaders  involved  in  NAB  have  been  forced  to 
take  even  greater  interest  in  the  full  range  of  problems  affecting  unemployment 
and  underemployment.  ' C - 

In  addition,  with  six  out  of  seven  jc’^s  in  the  private. sector,  it  is  clear  that 
a closer  working  relationship  between  business  and  the  DOL  can  be  mutually 
beneficial.  NAB  already  has  had  a positive  influence  on  the  systems  and  approach 
of  the  government  agencies  supporting  the  JOBS  Program.  The  frequent  re- 
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visions  of  the  MA  Contract  to  make  it  easier  to  understand  and  market,  is  an 
example  of  this  influence. 

(2)  Participation  in  the  JOBS  program  has  made  many  corporations  aware  of 
the  previously  overlooked  talents  of  persons  who  lack  traditional  academic 
credentials.  It  has  also  provided  an  opportunity  for  these  companies  to  try  out 
new  techniques  such  as  remedial  education,  individual  and  group  counselling, 
and  sensitivity  training  for  supervisors.  Implicit  in  the  JOBS  philosophy  is 
the  hope  that  many  of  these  techniques  will  prove  to  be  applicable  to  the  whole 
entry-level  work  force,  not  just  those  enrolled  in  the  program. 

(3)  Most  important  of  all,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  heretofore 
excluded  from  the  opportunities  and  wealth  of  the  nation  may  now  be  finding 
a new  avenue  out  of  poverty. 

Coalition  JOBS 

Coalition  JOBS  has  the  responsibility  for  implementing  the  NAB- JOBS  Pro- 
gram in  New  York.  Coalition  JOBS  is  the  result  of  a merger  between  the  two 
major  private  sector  organizations  in  the  manpower  field  in  the  City — the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  and  the  New  York  Urban  Coalition.  A Ford 
Foundation  grant  has  provided  extra  funds  for  (1)  a Technical  Assistance  Unit 
to  help  companies  plan,  write  and  implement  MA  Contracts  and  training  pro- 
grams, and  (2)  an  Inforination/Evaluation  Unit,  which  makes  it  possible  for 
Coalition  JOBS  to  evaluate,  on  an  ongoing  basis,  the  accomplishments  of  the 
JOBS  Program  in  New  York  City. 

The  following  pages  document  the  achievements  of  the  JOBS  Program, 
identify  the  problems  that  still  exist,  and  suggest  ways  for  improving  JOBS 
contracts  in  New  York  City. 

Conclusions 

Achievements. — The  MA  Contract  Program  in  New  York  City  appears  to  be 
achieving  its  major  goals.  This  initial  success  is  significant  considering  the  ex- 
perimental nature  of  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  individual  training 
programs. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  gathered  by  Coalition  JOBS,  it  is  possible  to 
draw  the  following  preliminary  conclusions  regarding  the  achievements  to  date : 

(1)  Participating  firms  appear  to  be  hiring  and  training  those  genuinely 
disadvantaged  persons  whom  the  program  was  designed  to  benefit ; 

(2)  They  have  accomplished  this  by  adjusting  their  hiring  criteria  in  favor  of 
less  well-educated,  less  skilled  and  less  experienced  applicants  for  the  jobs  cov- 
ered by  MA  Contracts ; 

(3)  In  most  cases,  the  jobs  represent  new  opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
workers.  In  firms  that  were  already  hiring  the  disadvantaged,  the  MA  Contract 
has  allowed  the  firm  tc'  add  training  components  that  make  the  jobs  more 
desirable ; 

(4)  Trainees  are  receiving  wages  and  wage  increases  comparable  to  those  of 
regular  “entry  level”  mployees  in  their  industries ; 

(5)  Two-thirds  (67%)  of  the  firms  report  that  retention  of  trainees  is  as  good 
as,  or  better  than,  the  retention  rates  of  regular  employees  in  similar  jobs,  in 
spite  of  the  previously  "disadvantaged”  status  of  the  MA  trainees ; 

(6)  Program  directors  agree  that  Special  Counselling  of  trainees  ( individually 
or  in  groups)  and  Sensitivity  Training  for  supervisors  are  effective  ways  of 
reducing  turnover  among  disadvantaged  trainees. 

Problems  and  recommendations . — On  the  other  hand.  Coalition  JOBS  has  iden- 
tified several  problem  areas”  related  to  New  York  City’s  MA  Contract  Program. 
While  these  problems  in  no  way  negate  the  success  of  the  program,  their  resolu- 
tion would  help  insure  the  continued  success  of  future  MA  Contracts. 

Coalition  JOBS’  recommendations  for  dealing  with  these  problems  are  based 
both  on  the  results  of  this  survey  and  on  experience  gained  in  working  with  MA 
Contract-Holders. 

Consortia 

While  the  consortium  agreement  is  an  important  mechanism  for  involving 
medium-sized  and  smaller  firms  in  the  JOBS  Program,  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
difficult  one  to  operate  successfully.  Frequently,  in  a consortium,  the  lines  of 
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responsibility  between  the  participating  corporations,  the  contracting  entity  and 
the  subcontractor  are  unclear.  Furthermore,  the  corporations  often  do  not  have 
a full  understanding  of  the  program's  purpose,  nor  their  responsibilities  under  it. 
These  factors  tend  to  limit  the  companies’  much  needed  commitment  to  the 
Program 

Recommendation. — The  consortium  format  may  face  difficulties  unless  the  par- 
ticipating companies  are  involved  in  the  planning  and  design  stage  of  the  pro- 
gram. Furthermore,  it  is  imperative  that  the  consortium  operational  staff  report 
regularly  to  a fully  empowered  participants’  Board  of  Directors.  In  short,  the  in- 
dividual companv’s  commitment  and  role  must  be  clearly  determined  for  the  con- 
sortium to  work  smoothly.  Coalition  JOBS  has  prepared  a set  of  guidelines  to 
assist  those  establishing  consortiums.  (See  Appendix  I — ‘Consortium  Guide- 
lines”). 

S u 5 contractors 

The  availability  of  1IA  Contract  funds  had  attracted  many  private  consultants 
into  the  Supportive  Services  industry.  This  is  a relatively  new  development  in 
the  manpower  field  and  there  are,  as  yet,  no  recognized  standards  by  which  to 
judge  the  competence  and  reliability  of  subcontractors.  The  majority  of  the 
companies  surveyed,  used  ‘"outside”  subcontractors  for  at  least  one  component 
of  their  training  program.  While  many  subcontractors  are  performing  adequate- 
ly, a number  of  firms  have  expressed  to  Coalition  JOBS  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  quality  of  services  being  provided  by  subcontractors. 

Recommendation.— Coalition  JOBS  recommends  that  companies  considering 
the  use  of  subcontractors  investigate  carefully  their  capability  and  performance 
record.  Coalition  JOBS  has  prepared  a set  of  guidelines  to  assist  corporations  in 
making  their  own  evaluation  of  subcontractors.  ( See  Appendix  II — “Selecting  a 

Subcontractor”).  . 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  JOBS  Program  is  to  create  a spillover  effect  on 
the  companies*  regular  employment  practices  and  training  capability.  Some 
corporations  appear  to  be  relying  too  heavily  on  subcontractors  to  develop  their 
own  capability  to  train  and  retain  less  skilled,  less  educated  workers. 

Recommendation . — While  subcontractors  can  play  an  important  role  in  help- 
ing a corporation  get  started.  Coalition  JOBS  would  encourage  large  and 
medium-sized  firms  to  develop  training  capabilities  within  their  own  staff  and 
organization. 

Contract  performance 

In  a few  cases.  Coalition  JOBS  found  a significant  difference  between  the  pro- 
visions of  the  original  contract  and  the  actual  training  program.  For  example, 
some  contracts  included  both  high-paying  and  low-paying  jobs,  hut  in  practice, 
only  the  low-paying  ones  were  filled.  Others  included  provisions  for  components 
such  as  Basic  Education  or  Special  Counselling,  but  wh^n  this  was  carried  out 
on  a “voluntary”  basis,  few  trainees  actually  received  it. 

Recommendation. — MA  Contract  firms  should  be  allowed  flexibility  in  carry- 
ing out  their  training  programs.  However,  Coalition  JOBS  recommends  that  both 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Coalition  JOBS  expand  further  their  technical 
assistance  capability  to  help  corporations  in  the  performance  of  their  contracts. 

Lotc  xcage  jobs 

Another  basic  objective  of  the  JOBS  Program  is  to  move  people  out  of  the  un- 
employed and  underemployed  categories  into  permanent,  productive  employment 
at  a decent  wage.  A few  of  the  companies  surveyed  were  unable  to  provide  jobs 
with  post- training  wages  high  enough  to  accomplish  this  goal.  The  trainees  in 
these  programs  may  have  benefited  to  some  extent  from  the  supportive  services 
provided  by  ilA  funds.  However,  unless  the  jobs  being  trained  for  provide  the 
trainee  with  a reasonable  expectation  of  earning  a decent  wage,  or  of  developing 
a marketable  skill  which  will  lead  to  a job  paying  a decent  wage  the  objectives 
of  the  JOBS  Program  have  not  been  met. 

Recommendation. — Coalition  JOBS  and  the  Department  of  Labor  must  con- 
centrate their  efforts  on  developing  contracts  with  jobs  that  lead  to  an  adequate 
income  for  the  trainees. 
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Recruitment 

For  the  most  part,  the  firms  reported  that  they  had  received  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  referrals  from  the  recruitment  agencies.  However,  there  was  a fairly  wide- 
spread desire  for  “better  screening  and/or  orientation”  of  trainees  by  the  agency 
counsellors.  In  most  cases,  this  reflected  a concern  on  the  part  of  the  company 
about  excessive  attrition  among  trainees  who  were  not  really  interested  in  the 
jobs  the  firm  was  offering. 

Recommendation. — One  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  JOBS  Program  has 
been  to  create  a better  working  relationship  between  the  Public  and  Private 
Sectors.  In  this  context.  Coalition  JOBS  recommends  the  formal  establishment 
of  seminars  and  visits  within  industry  for  XYSES  and  IvfCDA  counsellors.  The 
purpose  is  to  give  them  a first-hand  knowledge  of  the  jobs  and  the  industrial  set- 
ting in  which  trainees  will  be  placed. 

Puerto  Rican  trainees 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  Puerto  Ricans  have  the  highest  unemployment 
rates  and  the  lowest  median  income  of  any  group  in  the  City.  Yet  few  of  the 
MA  Contract  training  programs  are  set  up  in  such  a way  that  they  can  help 
Puerto  Rican  trainees  overcome  difficulties  with  the  English  language. 

Spanish-speaking  trainees  are  disproportionately  concentrated  in  lower  paying 
MA  Contract  jobs.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  many  employers,  especially 
in  the  White  Collar  category,  ordinarily  use  “language  ability”  as  one  of  their 
standard  screening  criteria,  and  few  of  these  firms  had  completely  eliminated  this 
factor  in  choosing  trainees. 

Recommendation . — Coalition  JOBS  recommends  that,  in  the  future,  all  major 
MA  Contracts  in  Xew  York  City  include  a provision  for  special  assistance  to 
trainees  whose  difficulty  with  the  English  language  is  a barrier  to  meaningful 
emnlovment.  This  is  to  insure  that  Snanish-speakiner  persons  have  an  equal  Op- 
tra inees  whose  difficulty  with  the  English  language  is  a barrier  to  meaningful 

ornnl Anruinl-  HTfiic  ic  frk  incurs  rMars/vns;  "hmrp»  an  r>TV 

Economic  conditions 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  consideration  influencing  the  corporate  de- 
cision to  participate  in  the  JOBS  Program  was  the  existence  of  a “labor  short- 
age.” This  fact  underscores  the  importance  of  a relatively  tight  labor  market 
to  the  success  of  the  program.  Since  completion  of  the  survey,  several  MA 
Contract  firms  have  either  reduced  their  commitment  to  hire  trainees*  or  have 
been  forced  to  lay  off  some  of  those  already  hired.  Fortunately,  this  situation 
has  not  been  widespread  in  New  York  City,  but  it  clear  that  Coalition  JOBS 
will  face  increasing  difficulty  in  marketing  MA  Contracts  in  the  immediate 
future  if  the  trend  toward  higher  unemployment  rates  continues. 

Recommendation. — Coalition  JOBS  should  concentrate  on  developing  oppor- 
tunities in  those  industries  that  are  least  susceptible  to  the  business  cycle,  there- 
by providing  the  best  chance  for  the  trainee  to  avoid  rejoining  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  Secondly,  Coalition  JOBS  recommends  that  NAB  exercise  its 
influence  in  favor  of  measures  that  will  soften  the  impact  of  the  business  slow- 
down on  the  recently  hired  MA  trainees. 


1.  Company  '{or  participant)  commitment  to  the  program . — This  is  the  essen- 
tial ingredient  for  success.  It  sho  :ld  be  clearly  understood  by  every  participant 
that  this  is  their  joint  program.  Basic  responsibility  for  the  correct  implementa- 
tion is  with  the  corporations  involved. 

2.  Active  company  involvement  icith  the  planning  and  design  of  the  program. — - 
Too  frequently,  a program  design  is  handed  to  a company  for  approval  with  as- 
surances that  by  simply  signing  the  agreement  their  manpower  problems  will  be 
solved.  A company  should  understand  that  it  is  to  their  and  the  new  employee’s 
interest  to  actively  design  a program  to  meet  both  their  needs. 

3.  A legally  established  participants  Board  of  Directors. — Although  day  to  day 
operations  might  be  sub-contracted,  a special  staff  hired,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  operational  staff  report  on  a regular  basis  to  a fully  empowered  participants’ 
Board  of  Directors.  The  organizational  chart  could  resemble  the  following 
example : 
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(Subcontractor 
or  company  staff) 


The  Board  of  Directors  should  be  composed  of  r-  presentatiyes  from  the  com- 
pany participants,  who  should  have  a thorough  understanding  of  their  com- 
pany’s responsibilities  and  should  actively  direct  and  guide  the  operational  staff. 

The  Board  of  Directors  (possibly  through  the  creation  of  a new  legal  entity) 
should  be  the  CONSORTIUM  BIDDER.  The  consortium  bidder  should  not  be 
the  sub-contractor.  It  is  suggested  that  all  funds  are  dispersed  through  the  Board. 

4.  The  legal,  financial , and  program  responsibilities  of  each  participant  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  to  the  subcontractor ; and  to  each  other  should  be  dearly 
defined  and  understood. — Without  this  understanding  TRUST  is  impossible,  and 
the  consortium  depends  on  trust  to  a great  extent- 

5.  The  nature  of  the  industry. — The  financial  stability  of  an  M A- JOBS  pro- 
gram is  heavily  dependent  on  the  retention  rate  of  the  new  employees.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  nature  of  the  industry  does  not  prevent  a reasonable  retention 
rate,  Le.,  through  the  job  skill,  seasonal  variations,  upgrading  opportunities. 
Before  the  consortium  begins  operations,  a careful  study  of  the  employment 
needs  and  unique  industry  characteristics  should  be  done.  Both  the  financial  and 
programmatic  design  should  respond  to  any  special  patterns  within  that  industry. 

6.  Quality  program  design. — The  MA  contracts  have  shown  that  certain  pro- 
gram components  greatly  influence  retention  rate.  The  following  program  ele- 
ments take  on  even  greater  importance  in  a consortium  arrangement : 

a.  Orientation. — A possible  danger  with  the  consortium  is  lack  of  em- 
ployee-company identification.  This  usually  becomes  acute  when  a training 
center  is  used.  New  employees  identify  with  the  center  rather  than  the 
company  causing  serious  misunderstandings  when  the  employee  leaves  the 
center  and  starts  OJT.  The  design  of  the  orientation  phase  should  take 
this  into  consideration.  Every  effort  should  be  made  not  to  isolate  the  new 
employee  and/or  training  program  from  the  company.  The  following  are 
items  to  remember  in  designing  an  orientation  to  increase  company-employee 
id* . ^ification : 

1.  Trainee  interviewed  and  lured  by  company,  not  by  sub-contractor. 

2.  Part  of  orientation  conducted  at  company  site. 

3.  Training  center  should  attempt  to  closely  resemble  company  environ- 
ment. 

4.  Training  program  staff  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  company 
needs  and  environment. 

b.  Counselling. — In  a consortium  this  component  becomes  critical.  The 
counselling  component  should  be  carefully  planned,  have  full  company  co- 
operation; and  be  continually  stressed. 

c.  Supervisory  and  human  relations  training . — Any  MA  program  should 
include  a Human  Relations  component — especially  a consortium.  The  use 
of  an  off-site  training  center,  for  example,  makes  it  more  difficult-  f^r  the 
company  supervisor  to  understand  pj^jpcain^goals  and  trainee  needs. 
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d.  Job-related  education- — Frequently,  the  diversity  of  jobs  within  a con- 
sortium can  impair  the  training  curriculum.  A “core”  curriculum  can  be  de- 
livered for  all  trainees  with  individual  programs  developing  later  in  the 
curriculum. 

e.  O tv- the- job  training, — The  MA-JOBS  ’TO  contract  requires  the  company 
to  provide  OJT.  Very  often,  vestibule  training  (which  is  permissible)  is 
extended  to  the  point  where  skill  training  is  delivered  in  a classroom  off 
the  job.  It  is  to  the  company’s  self-interest  to  do  OJT ; they  should  not  allow 
this  responsibility  to  be  diffused. 

Additional  items  to  consider : 

1.  Availability  of  transportation  should  be  considered,  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  training  center — work  site. 

2.  Knowledge  of  terms  used  in  consortia  : 

a.  “Power  of  Attorney” 

b.  “Contract  of  Intent” 

c.  “Consortium  Agreement” 

3.  Participant’s  job  commitments  should  reflect  seasonal  and  economic  fluctua- 
tion of  labor  force  needs. 

4.  The  consortium  should  develop  a sound  financial  projection  for  the  length 
of  the  contract  Lack  of  good  financial  planning  places  the  sub-contractor  in 
jeopardy,  and  prevents  the  company’s  financial  expectations  from  being  real- 
ized. This  could  lead  to  reduced  job  commitments  and  mistrust,  and  could  se- 
verely affect  the  quality  of  supportive  services. 


S E j.'Xjfr*  G A SUBCON  TEACTOB 


As  a JOBS  contractor,  you  may  decide  to  subcontract  part  of  your  program 
to  an  outside  training  firm.  The  large  number  of  training  resources  in  the  New 
York  City  area  offer  a JOBS  company  a wide  variety  of  training  approaches, 
experience,  methods  and  materials. 

From  our  experience  with  the  JOBS  program  over  the  past  year  and  a half. 
Coalition  JOBS  has  these  suggestions  for  you  to  help  you  choose  a subcon- 
tractor. 

First , choose  the  subcontractor  before  you  have  written  the  proposal,  and 
bring  him  in  to  help  you  write  it  He  should  know  your  viewpoint  and  the 
issues  of  concern  to  you,  so  that  he  can  do  the  best  job  for  the  program.  You 
should  both  participate  in  the  actual  design  of  the  training  program  since  you 
will  share  the  responsibility  for  its  success.  And  without  his  involvement,  you 
could  write  a program  he  couldn’t  deliver  and  wouldn’t  want  to. 

Second,  choose  a subcontractor  as  you  would  choose  an  insurance  company 
or  a jobber.  Get  a bid.  Select  five  or  six  firms  from  tbe  Coalition  JOBS  direc- 
tory or  other  sources.  Give  them  a general  outline  of  your  program  including 
occupation,  wage  level,  number  of  jobs  in  the  proposal,  and  any  unusual  fea- 
tures of  the  program.  Ask  for  a bid  from  each  of  them  and  an  outline  for  a 
training  A sample  letter  follows : 


Subcontractor,  Inc., 

IS  Jersey r Avenue,  — 

Brooklyn,  New  Fork. 

Dear  Sib:  We  are  carefully  giving  consideration  to  getting  government  re- 
imbursement for  training  under  JOBS  ’70  (or  1IA-5) . 

We  are  considering  you  and  a few  additional  subcontractors  in  order  to  make 
a decision  as  to  who  will  provide  supportive  services  for  the  contract. 

The  following  are  services  we  expect  yon  to  deliver:  1.  Job  Belated  Educa- 
tion ; 2.  Orientation  ; 3.  Counselling ; Other. 

We  would  like  a rough  outline  from  you  including  the  likely  fees  or  the  basis 
of  such  fees.  You  may  submit  this  material  to  us  in  writing  or  make  a presenta- 
tion or  bo'ch.  Please  contact  me  to  arrange  the  details.  I will  of  course,  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions.  ^ ^ ^ 

The  contract  will  cover  the  following  jobs:  Job  Tztle;  DOT  Skin  Code; 


Starting  Wage  Rate . 

Yours  Sincerely, 


JOBS  Contractor. 


Third,  we  also  advise  you  to  contact  clients  who  have  used  the  subcontractor. 
If  possible,  visit  training  sites  and  learn  as  much  as  you  can. 

Finally,  interview  the  administrative  and  program  staff  of  the  training  firm. 
In  the  course  of  your  screening  you  may  want  to  know  the  answers  to  such 
questions  as  these: 
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1.  D0eS  the  subcoatractor  have  e^^peri enee  in  training  for  business  and 
in^es  be  bave  cdent 

S.  Were  those  dieJlts  the  subcontractors  work? 

4 Does  be  ^SJi0^  the  J^^lines  well- 

5.  Does  bis  0%vn  approach  to  Manpower  training  support  tbe  JOBS 

P 6^Does  tbe  subcontract or  bf;Ve  training  ideas  of  bis  own  which  go  beyond 
tbe  sidelines  to  strengthen  the  training  program? 

7.  Does  be  supp^  the  employer^  capability  to  contribute  to  the  training 

^S^I^be1  wiping  t0  -use  the  ehip^0yer’s  staff  to  enrich  tbe  job-related 
oomnonents  the  training 

b Is  be  wilting  ^ork  to  dev^  tbe  employer’s  ia-bouse  capability  to 
deliver  the  s*me  of  trainmg.  p 

in  Does  his  aPnroacb  to  the  tr^jing  program  include  broader  issues 
relating  to  the  total  xvorb  situation  ? e rewriting  job  descriptions,  new  staff- 

in'*, naterns.  iunov^+ive  apProach&$  on-the-job  training  and  supervision 

for  Si  empioyee*  ba<*Set  re0?85ifeat3on,  other  sources  of  funding,  etc. 

11  Are  the  stni^^jga cb and  Conpsellors- — lively  and  enthusiastic  about 

**1?  D^tbe  staff  ^^Sibers  support  the  employer? 

13  Does  the  subcontractor  prefer  to  train  at  the  work  site? 

14  Does  be  dra^  education  and  ^^uing  materials  from  many  sources? 
W Tan  the  suW  tractor  show  bQw  bis  curriculum  prepares  the  trainee 

to  nerform  accord^  to  the  job  description? 

1^  Does  be  av<> iS  f&x  apPJ°ach  t^t  sounds  like  any  of  these? 

‘ WU  &an<*l*  the  entire  contraCt  for  you” 

„ can  raise  the  rea.^  Ievel  of  aU  trainees  to  at  least  Sth  grade 
within  the  CopZUct  P*3™*  . 

coupif  Of  sensitivity  traibirig  sessions  are  all  you  need  to  prepare 

J °-sensitivity  draining  handle  any  resistant  supervisor 

“managometn-  doesn’t  have  the  answers  anymore” 

“tbe  employ^,  pas  his  intent  m training  and  we  have  ours” 

Your  choice  of  a ^hbcont^c^r  depend  on  these  and  other  kinds  of 
juKnte  as  you  e^cgSS  the  capabmtLes  of  candidates. 

two 

Fl7lCo  Titian  JOBS  SUrv*if. — Du^f  ^e  month  of  November  1969,  the  Informa- 
Hnn/Evaluation  tJnit  o^alition  JOB&  Coaducte<l  a survey  of  firms  in  New  York 
^ ttat  ope^4  tmder  MA  Contracts. 

^l)6  ToIdSo°®r  ® n0t  0,5  MA  Program  is  achieving  its  goals  in 

N6(2 ^T^Iearn  ah°nt  Conjmo®  a“d  recrtttcn,t  problems  faced  by  New  Tort  City’s 

M^S?°Tor collect*1 Ijnggesti°^sv05!L how  -•>  improve  AIa  Contract  procedures; 

(4)  To  determine  in  whiCt,  O^ahtion  JOBS  can  assist  Contract  holders 
most  effectively  * 


rrrup  ™pV  interview  were  — '-«cu  by  2*  ox  Job  Developers, 

ion-iow^om  ^ven'1  “Sanies  for  periods  of  6-12  month*  The 
Job  Developers  were  avj^  to  complete  interviews  with  a total  of  92  directors  of 

programs-  Port?  (40)  of  these  firms  had  individual 
^tracts;  52  were  tempers  of  ccnso,^  The  92  programs  contained  7,365 

JOBS’  .survey  v/a^  intended  to  he  “operations  research”  aimed  at 
providing  information  ->1)0ut  AtA  Contpg^  programs  in  New  Tort  City  without 
waiting  for  the  results  0£  the  extensive  evaiuation/research  projects  now  und.-r- 

771  rtmp.  of  th?  Stn—.v.  a total  of  „ million  In  MA  contract  funds  had  been 
S?°Sver  200  York  *-  and  train  approximately  11,000  dis- 

committed  to  72  of  tnese  ( represen tinj*  2 i45  training  Positions) 

advantaged  ^jdring  ^aliees.^d  ^ere  0 fitted  from  the  survey.  In  addition,  there 
had  not  yet  bf  r ^bich ^terviewer  °^at)le  to  schedule  an  appointment,  which 

SZi2 fSjSms&S&hS  ESLf&ffirlBg  &Bffa 5 S",* 

-o—pt- 2-^3i  - „ .-y-  ■: 

Jl'SK 


Ai-422- 
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way  nationally.  One  of  these  studies  will  examine  in  depth  the  characteristics, 
attitudes  and  experiences  of  trainees,  and  includes  a sizeable  sample  from  - 'v 

T°In  OTde’r  to  avoid  duplicating  the  efforts  of  these  studies.  Coalition  JOBS' sur- 
vey concentrated  on  characteristics  of  programs  rather  than  txame^Ite  find- 
ings do  not,  therefore,  deal  with  factors  such  as  the  educational  attainment, 
family  size  and  previous  earnings  of  trainees — factors  which  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  by  a fnU  evaluative  research  study.  In  addition,  while  the 
survey  asked  for  information  on  the  extent  of  upgrading  of  trainees  after 
completion  of  their  programs,  few  of  the  programs  had  been  operating  long 
enough  to  provide  meaningful  data  on  this  important  question. 

However  in  spite  of  these  limitations,  the  Coalition  JOBS  survey  does  pro- 
vide the  basis  from  which  to  draw  preliminary  conclusions  as  to  the  achieve- 
ments and  problems  of  MA  Contracts  in  New  Xork  City.  _ . _ 

Coalition  JOBS  is  distributing  this  report  to  the  corporations  participating 
in  the  JOBS  Program,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  benefit  from  this  compilation 
of  their  experiences. 

Filings:  type  and  size  of  programs 

Program  categories.— The  92  programs  surveyed  were  classified  as  “White 
Collar’  or  “Bine  Collar”  d-pendirg  on  the  type  of  job  the  trainees  were  being 

Collar  programs  are  those  training  for  jobs  snch  as  Generalj Oerk  Typist. 
Bank  Teller,  Sales  or  Stock  Clerk,  Keypunch,  Duplicating,  PBX  or  Telety:-- 
Operator.  and  a small  number  of  Managerial  Technical  or  Semi  -Professional  jobs 
(e  g..  Management  Trainee,  Buyer’"  Assistant,  Copywriter,  Draftsman,  I ro&ram- 

%'lue  Collar  programs  included  L-eman,  Maintenance,  and  various  Equipment 
Operator  jobs  (in  Transportation,  and  Utilities)  ; Welder,  Grinder.  Sheet 
Worker  Furnace  Operator,  etc.  (“Heavy”  Blue  Collar);  and  a variety  of  As- 
sembler  and  Inspector  jobs  (“Light”  Blue  Collar).  Programs  m Service  incus- 
tries  i Repair,  Protective  and  Hotel)  are  also  included  ^ -e  Blue  Collar  cate- 
gory. A few  predominantly  Blue  Collar  programs  also  included  training  for  cieri- 

Forty  (40)  of  the  programs  surveyed  had  MA  Contracts  °f  their 
own:  52  were  participants  in  consortia.  Most  of  the  latter  had  been  brougb. . to- 
gether bv  Supportive  Services  organizations  that  provided  Orientation,  skills 
Training,  Basic  Education,  and/or  Human  Relations  Training,  and  took  care  o- 
reporting  procedures,  leaving  the  company  responsible  only  for  Dn-the-Job  Train- 
ing and  Counselling.  . A ..  , 

TABLE  X presents  the  number  of  firms,  training  positions,  trainees  hired  and 
•‘on  board”  (still  employed)  at  the  time  of  the  survey : 

TABLE  | —NUMBER  OF  COMPANIES,  TRAINING  POSITIONS,  TRAINEES  HIRED  AND  “ON  BOARD*'  IN  COMPANIES 

SURVEYEO  BY  COALlTiON  JOBS 


Type  of  program 

Numb**-  of 
companies 

Companies 
in  consortia 

Training 

positions 

Trainees 

hired 

Trainees 
on  board 
(November 
1969) 

All  programs 

___  92 

52 

7,365 

7,369 

4,008 

White  collar 

66 

38 

4,753 

4, 185 

2,285 

Banking 

Insurance 

14 

4 

12 

1 

21 

2 

2 

1,801 

814 

1.496 

190 

452 

1,655 

535 

1 OOl 

948 

379 

564 

146 

248 

Retail 

Communications — 

Miscellaneous,  clerics! 

22 

10 

16 

1.  ool 
244 
370 

Blue  collar 

26 

“ 14 

2,612 

3, 184 

1,723 

Transportation/public  utilities 

“Heavy'*  blue  cellar. 

“Light  blue  collar 

Services .. 

5 

7 

8 

6 

0 

4 

5 

e 

1,322 

316 

789 

185 

1,223 

356 

1,360 

245 

743 

’•'i 

675 

164 

11765.- 
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Company  size . — The  companies  surveyed  varied  widely  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  persons  they  employed  in  New  York  City;  Thirteen  companies  em- 
ployed under  100  persons : 8 had  10.000  or  more  New  York  City  Employees.  Blue 
Collar  firms  tended  to  be  relatively  small.  Over  half  of  the  Blue  Collar  companies 
employed  less  than  500  persons,  while  only  one  in  four  (26%)  of  the  W hite 
Collar  firms  were  this  small. 

PROGRAMS  SURVEYED  BY  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  AND  COMPANY  SIZE  (NEW  YORK  CITY  EMPLOYMENT) 


Number  of  employees  in  New  York  City 

Type  of  program 

Under 

100 

100  to 
499 

500  to 
999 

1,000  to 
2,500 

2,500  to 
9,999 

10,000 

plus 

Total 

All  programs — 

13 

19 

15 

18 

19 

8 

92 

White  collar. 

5 

12 

12 

16 

15 

6 

$6 

Banking - 

ln<air»nrp  . . 

i .. 

3 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

14 

4 

Retail  ______  - 

i 

5 

6 

4 

5 

1 

22 

10 

16 

Communications.. 

Miscellaneous,  els.  tcal 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5 

4 

5 

3 ... 
2 ... 

Blue  collar 

8 

7 

3 

2 

4 

2 

26 

Tm*rrusi4atinn  miKlir  utilities 

— 

3 

2 

5 

1 rouspyiiviiuib  pu wmu  uuhuco--- 

"Heavy”  blue  collar.  

3 

3 

f . 

7 

”U^ht”  blue  collar 

Services 

2 

3 .. 

4 

1 

1 

i . 

l 

i ... 

8 

6 

As  might  be  expected,  the  larger  companies  sponsored  the  largest  training 
programs.  As  a result,  approximately  two  of  every  five  trainees  were  hired  by 
the  S firms  with  10,000  or  more  New  York  City  Emplovees.  while  the  32  com- 
panies that  employed  less  than  500  persons  accounted  for  only  15%  of  the  total 
number  of  trainees  hired. 

TRAINEES  HIRED  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY  AND  SIZE  OF  COMPANY 


Company  size  (New  York  City  employment) 


10.000  or  more... 
2, $00  to  9,999. ... 

1.000  to  2.499.. 

5D0  to  999 

100  to  499 

Under  100 


Total. 


Percent  of  all  trainees  hired.  Nov.  19, 1969 


All  piograms 

White  collar 

Blue  collar 

39 

47 

28 

22 

28 

13 

9 

11 

6 

15 

8 

25 

13 

5 

24 

2 

1 

4 

100 

100 

100 

Total  number  of  trainees  hired. 


7,369  4,185  3,184 


The  decision  to  participate  in  the  JOBS  program. — In  most  (72%)  of  the 
programs  surveyed,  the  process  of  applying  for  an  MA  Contract  was  initiated 
by  an  executive* of  the  company.  The  remainder  of  the  programs  were  initiated 
by  a Supportive  Service  or  Consortium. 

A number  of  considerations  infiuenced  the  companies'  decision  to  apply  for 


an  MA  Contract. 

‘•Labor  shortages”  were  the  most  frequently  mentioned  factor,  specially  among: 
the  larger  White  Collar  and  smaller  Blue  Collar  companies.  Altogether,  55%. 
of  the  firms  mentioned  labor  shortages  as  an  important  factor  in  the  decision, 
to  apply  for  an  MA  Contract. 

‘•Concern  for  social  unrest"  was  also  mentioned  by  close  to  half  (47%)  of  the- 


companies. 

The  influence  of  NAB  and  Coalition  JOBS  was  most 
employers,  in  both  White  and  Blue  Collar  companies. 


significant  among  larger* 
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The  following  table  summarizes  the  most  frequently  mentioned  considerations 
influencing  the  decision  to  apply  for  an  MA  Contract,  by  type  of  program  and 
company  size : 


major  factors  influencing  the  decision  to  apply 

FOR  AN  MA  CONTRACT 

Percent  mentioning  soecified 

factors 

Type  and  size  of  firm  (NYC  employment) 

Number  of 
companies 

Labor 

shortage 

Social 

unrest 

(NAB) 

direct 

contact 

(NAB) 

indirec 

contact 

92 

55 

47 

37 

21 

White  collar - 

...  66 

53 

_ 

35 

20 

Small  (under  500) 

Medium  (500  to  2,499) 

Large  (2,500  or  more). 

17 

. . 28 
21 

41 

50 

67 

35 

46 

57 

18 

39 

42 

1?. 

21 

24 

26 

62 

46 

42 

23 

15 

73 

40 

40 

67 

20 

en 

27 

5 

60 

33 

OU  - 

medium  vyuu  tu  — 

6 

83 

Jo 

Recruitment  „ ..  . _ 

-Kfn.n  of  recruits. — The  MA  Contract  requires  all  participating  com- 

panies to  use  the  New  York  State  Employment  Service  (NYSES)  and  the  City  s 
Manpower* and  Career  Development  Agency  as  their  primary  source  of  recruits 

^Fo^many  emiSoyers^Specfally  those  with  White  Collar  jobs,  this  represents 
a sS  ft  Zi  “See  on  newspaper  advertising,  referral  by  other  company 
employees  private  employment  agencies  and  recruitment  through  the  schools. 

Ghlnrics  in  hiring  standards.— Although  the  company  retains  the  right,  under 
•Mara  nr A^nontn ct  to  make  the  final  selection  of  trainees  from  among  those  re- 
ferred  to^Uiy  the  recruiting  agencies,  the  JOBS  program  encourages  employers 
to  modify  their  hiring  standards  to  “screen  in”  persons  who  had  previously  been 
“screened  out”  As  a result,  most  employers  stressed  such  factors  as  attitude 
motivation  and  interests  in  choosing  trainees  and  either  eliminated  or  reduced 
Cir  reliance  on  such  criteria  as  experience,  skill,  education,  test  scores,  and 

Seven? criteria'  were,  however,  maintained  by  a number  of  firms.  Few  com- 
panies eliminated  or  even  reduced  their  reliance  on  physical  examinations.  To 
Tcicat  e“t'ent  this  was  a reflection  of  their  desire  to  screen  out  drug-users, 
w-i«  also  due  to  Workmen’s  Compensation  considerations. 

“Lan,rua<ve  ability”  wap  also  retained  by  close  to  half  (49%)  of  the  White 
Collar  firms  and  nearly  one-third  (31%)  of  the  Bine  Collar  employers  that  bad 
previously  considered  this  factor  important.  Police  records  were  still  taken  into 
account  b'v  nearly  half  (43%)  of  the  White  Collar  employers,  but  were  generally 
ignored  for  Blue  Collar  jobs.  Most  of  those  White  Collar  employers  (primarily 
Banks  and  Department  Stores)  that  retained  this  criterion  said  that  they  now 
examined  each  case  individually,  rather  than  applying  a blanket  rule  against 
police  records  as  they  often  bad  in  the  past. 


Number 

Percent  reducing  or  eliminating- 

Screening  criteria 

using  prior 
to  MA 
program 

All 

programs 

White 

column 

Blue 

column 

83 

45 

45 

96 

44 

95 

97 

94 

qq 

64 

98 

87 

66 

81 

lUU 

qo 

___  _ 56 

57 

CA 

55 

90 

51 

by 

85 

100 

43 

23 

24 

20 

Note:  Number  of  responses,  85;  No  response  7. 
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Employer  selectivity.— The  recruiting  agencies  make  a preliminary  selection  of 
recruits  for  the  MA  programs,  certifying  then*  eligibility  under  tlu  inconu ■ '1J 
other  criteria  aiul  assessing  their  interest  in  the  jobs  being  offered,  then  e 
them  to  the  companies  for  interviews.  innaL  n 

Almost  half  (415%)  of  the  companies  surveyed  hired  S0%  to i 100  7c > of  t^osc 
referred  to  them.  White  Collar  programs  were  more  selective  than  ^ ere  Blue 
Collar  employers  ; 70%  of  the  Blue  Collar  employers  hired  ow  < 

oies'  referrals,  while  only  37%  of  the  White  Collar  eompam  ‘d  this  many. 

Even  among  White  Collar  companies,  this  generally  represt  a highei-tnan- 
usual  acceptance  rate.  A few  companies  remained  highly  selective  ; tire  companies 
(4%  of  the  total  responses)  hired  less  than  20%  of  the  referrals  sent  to  them, 

SELECTIVITY  AMONG  REFERRALS 

PERCENT  OF  PROGRAMS  HIRING  SPECIFIED  PERCENT  OF  TRAINEES 


PFrce.it  of  relerrals  hired 


Under  20 

20  to  39 

40  to  59 

60  to  79- 

80  to  100 

Total .... 
Total  responses. 


All  White  Blue 

programs  collar  collar 


4 5 0 


19 

22 

13 

14 

19 

0 

17 

17 

17 

46 

37 

70 

100 

100 

105 

81 

58 

23 

Characteristics  of  trainees 

An  extensive  analysis  of  trainee  characteristics,  attitudes,  and  experiences  is 
currently  being  conducted  by  consultants  under  contracts  with  tbc  l .S.  Dept, 
of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  For  this  reason,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  placing  an  excessive  burden  on  those  interviewed,  Coalition  JOBS 
limited  the  information  requested  about  trainees  to  tlieir  sex,  age,  and  ethnic 
characteristics,  plus  a brief  description  of  liow  they  differed  from  employees 
normally  bir  d to  fill  similar  jobs.  ^ . . 

Sex,  age,  and  ethnic  group.— Slightly  less  than  half  (4<%)  of  the  trainees 
hired  were  men.  In  White  Collar  programs,  the  percentage  of  men  (32%)  was 
considerably  lower  than  in  Blue  Collar  programs  (Go%)  with  the  exception  or 
programs  in  Communications  (61%  Men)  and  Light  Blue  Collar  industries 


The  majority  (0S%)  of  the  trainees  were  less  than  23  years  old.  This  was 
true  in  nil  categories  except  Light  Blue  Collar  (41  % under  2-3) . 


Light  Blue  Collar  category. 


SEX,  AGE,  AND  ETHNIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TPAINLES — BY  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM 


Percent — 

Program  category 

Total  - 
trainees 
hired 

Women 

‘Jnner  25 

Black 

Spanish 

White  or 
olher 

All  programs - 

White  collar 

7,369 
4, 185 

53 

68 

68 

75 

65 

70 

30 

25 

5 

5 

Banking 

Insurance 

Retail - 

Communications - 

Miscellaneous  clerical 

1,655 

535 

1,381 

244 

370 

68 

86 

65 

39 

47 

65 

73 

78 

86 

81 

71 

70 

67 

67 

74 

24 
27 

25 
33 
21 

5 

3 

7 

0 

5 

Blue  collar - 

3,184 

35 

61 

58 

37 

5 

Transportation/public  utilities 

“Heavy”  blue  coRar 

“Light”  blue  collar --- 

Services 

1,223 
356  .. 
i,  360 
245 

23 

65 

6 

76 

77 
41 
71 

71 

75 

43 

63 

24 

23 

53 

31 

5 

t; 

4 

6 
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Otfu-r  char  ch  rinticn  of  tniliuva 

Tro  nun  Directors  were  asked  to  deseri'oe  briefly  any  significant  differences 
between  trainees  and  employees  normally  hired  to  fill  jobs  similar  to  those 

trainees,  all  of  whom  were  certified  as  ‘dis- 
advantaged"  by  either  the  New  York  State  Employment  Service  or  the  Manpowei 
and  Career  Development  Agency,  would  differ  from  employees  lined  pnoi  to 

'*ir t fi Mxdhir^proiirii ,a #. — Less  education  was  the ‘ difference  “W«on«l  “ort 
in  White  Collar  programs.  Differences  m attitudes,  esi*ei:ill>  .1  lack  or 
self-confidence  or  motivation,  were  also  noted  frequently.  A lack  of  experience 
and  skills,  lower  reading  or  ninth  levels,  lower  test  scores,  less  stable  employment 
records  and  more  personal  problems  than  regular  employees  were  also  mentioned 

111  Four White  Collar  programs  (all  retail  firms)  noted  little  or  no  difference 
between  M V 'trainees,  and  employees  acre  hired  through  regular  procedures. 

Blue-Collar  programs —In  Blue  Collar  .<rogvauis,  differences  in  attitude,  lower 
educational  level’,  lack  of  experience  skills  and  poor  employment  records 
wore  mentioned  about  equally.  Seven  of  • Blue  Collar  programs  (primanly  m 
the  "Light”  category)  noted  no  signifi«-..id  differences  between  trainees  and 
those  tliev  ordinarily  hire  for  similar  jobs.  . 

The  fact  that  11  programs  noted  no  significant  differences  between  tiumees 
ami  regular  employees  does  not  mean  that  their  trainees  were  less  disadvantaged 
than  those  in  other  programs.  For  the  most  part,  these  programs  were  in 
companies  whose  regular  work  force  is  drawn  from  the  disadvantaged  population. 

characteristics  of  programs 

^ Ya  r/cs  d u rin g and  after  trainin  g . . 

Over  90%  of  the  trainees  were  paid  less  than  $2.20/lu\  at  the  beginning  or 
their  training  programs,  with  $1.05  the  median  training  wage. 

I-iv  the  end  of  their  training  programs,  one  in  five  trainees  ™uld  look 
to  earning  $2. CO/ lir.  or  more,  two  in  five  to  jobs  Paying  from  $-.-0  to 
while  27%  would  he  earning  between  $2.00  and  $2.19.  One  m .seven  (14%) 
of  the  trainees  were  in  jobs  that  paid  less  than  $2, 00/hr.,  even  alter  training. 


TRAINING  and  POST-TRAINING  WAGES 
ALL  PROGRAMS  (7,369  Trainees) 


Training  Wages  ($/Hr.) 


Post-Training  Wages  ($/H_r,,)„ 
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Wages  and  trainee  characteristic* 

In  general,  the  lower  the  post-training  wage  level,  the  higher  the  proportion 
of  Spanish-speaking  and  of  Women  trainees.  As  a result,  in  the  programs  with 
average  post-training  wages  of  $2. 40/lir.  or  more,  only  22%  of  the  jobs  \\  ere  held 
by  Spanish-speaking  trainees  and  41%  by  Women. 


PERCENT  SPANISH-SPEAKING 

AND  PERC 

ENT  WOMEN  TRAINEES- 

■BY  nQST-TRAl NEE  WAGE 

Post-training 
wage  (dollars 
per  hour) 

Percent  Spanish-speaking 

Percent  i 

Number  of 
trainees 

All 

programs 

White 

collar 

Blue 

collar 

Ail 

programs 

White 

collar 

Blue 

collar 

$2.40  or  more 

3,233 

22 

20 

24 

41 

66 

65 

16 

59 

Under  $2.40 

4.  136 

36 

28 

50 

63 

A number  of  factors  may  have  contributed  to  this  pattern  of  employment 
The  best  paying  jobs  were  maintenance  positions  with  the  Airlines  and  a 
variety  of  “Heavy”  Blue  Collar  jobs  which  were  unsuitable  for  women  because 
of  the  heavy  work  involved.  The  relatively  low  proportion  of  Puerto  Ricans  in 
these  programs  may  have  been  due  to  language  requirements,  but  their  distance 
from  large  Puerto  Rican  neighborhoods  may  also  have  been  a factor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lowest  paying  jobs  were  for  assemblers,  inspectors, 
etc.  in  light  manufacturing  companies,  which  are  ordinarily  filled  by  Black  and 
Puerto  Rican  women. 

White  collar  programs 

The  majority  of  the  lower-wage  White  Collar  jobs  (those  with  post-training 
wages  of  $2.19  and  below)  were  in  Retail  programs.  Retail  wages  increased,  on 
the  average,  $.15/hr.,  while  trainees  in  Banking,  Insurance  and  other  White 
Collar  programs  earned,  on  the  average,  $.45/lvr.  more  by  the  end  of  their  training 

programs.  . 1 

The  post-training  wage  for  White  Collar  trainees  (other  than  Retail)  averaged 

$2.45/1)  r. 


TRAINING  and  POST-TRAINING  WAGES 

WHITE  COLLAR  PROGRAMS  (4,  185  Trainees) 

Training  Wages  ($/Hr.)  Post-Training  Wages  ($/Hr.) 
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BLUE  COLLAR  PROGRAMS 


In  general  the  lower  the  training  wage  for  Blue  Collar  jobs,  the  smaller  the 
wage  "increase  received  after  training.  The  result  is  a three-peaked  pattern  with 
Utmtios  Air  Transportation,  and  “Heavy”  Blue  Collar  jobs  making  up  the  mod- 
erate and  high  wage  categories,  while  “Light”  Blue  Collar  programs  conti lbuted 
mo:st  ol‘  the  low  wage  (below  $2. 00/hr. ) jobs. 


TRAINING  and  POST -TRAINING  WAGES  _ 
BLUE  COLLAR  PROGRAMS  (3,  184  Trainees) 


Training  Wages  ($/Hr.) 


Post-Training  Wages  ($/Hr,)  _ 


Length  of  training 

Programs  varied  greatly  in  the  length  of  time  the  recruit  was  considered  a 
i TlC'O**  * 

Thirty -two  (32)  of  the  programs  surveyed  lasted  from  10  months  to  one  year ; 
24  of  them  ran  from  4 to  9 months,  and  20  were  for  3 months  or  less.  Sixteen  (10; 
programs  were  of  variable  or  unspecified  duration.  , . , 

There  was  not  a very  strong  relationship  between  post-training  wages  and 
length  of  training,  although  13  of  the  20  short-term  programs  were  for  jobs  paying 
less  than  $2.20/hr.  after  training.  Almost  as  many  (12)  of  the  lower-wage  pro- 
grams lasted  from  10  to  12  months. 


LENGTH  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  BY  AVERAGE  POST-TRAINING  WAGE 


Number  of  programs  lasting— 

Hourly  wage  after  training 
(dollars  per  hour) 

Total 

1 to  3 months 

4 to  9 months 

10  to  12 
months 

Variable  or 
unspecified 
length 

All  programs. 

92 

20 

24 

32 

16 

Below  $2.20 

$2.20  to  $2.59 

$2.60  or  more 

38 

29 

25 

13 

3 

4 

6 

10 

8 

12 

10 

10 

7 

6 

3 
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Major  program  components  . 

Only  On-the-Job  Training  (OJT)  and  Special  Counselling  are  Kttn»d  of  all 
MA  Contract  training  programs.  However,  m designing  a ^ell-Dalanced  tram 
ing  program,  Coalition  JOBS  stresses  the  importance  of  Bre-vocational  Slalls 
Training  and  Remedial  Basic  Education  to  help  prepare  trainees  lor  advance 

m1joJilf tion*1  JOBS' ^urvey^f o und  that  the  majority  of  the  n^ones 

in  addition  to  the  two  required  components,  one  or  more  of  the  optional l ones. 
In  most  cases,  these  were  on  a regularly  scheduled  basis  and  were  required 

°fHm“ni!esome  programs  included  Skills  Training,  Basic  Education,  Counsel- 
ling, and  even  On-the-Job  Training  on  an  “as  needed”  or  voluntary  basis.  A 
few  of  those  surveyed  noted  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  supervisors  to 
release  trainees  from  their  job  duties  for  special  sessions,  which  cut  down 
on  trainee  participation  in  the  voluntary  aspects  of  these  programs. 

In  addition,  in  a small  but  significant  number  or  companies,  the  person  in- 
terviewed knew  very  little  about  individual  program  components  and  referred 
the  interviewer  to  the  Supportive  Service  or  Consortium  Director  for  details. 


MAJOR  PROGRAM  COMPONENTS 


Programs  including  specified 
components 


Programs  with  component 
regularly  scheduled  and  required 


All 

programs 


White  Blue  All  White 

collar  collar  programs  collar 


Blue 

collar 


Program  component  (percent): 

On-the-job  training 

Special  counseling 

Remedial  basic  education, . 
Prevocational  skillstraining. 


Total  number  responding 
Not  responding 


98 

98 

89 

76 

84 

83 

70 

67 

80 

55 

(12) 

m> 

96 

80 

82 

96 

53 

55 

84 

68 

69 

76 

44 

41 

25 

75 

51 

(1) 

(17) 

(15) 

75 

50 

67 

50 


24. 

(2) 


Program  staff  . , 

In  staffing  their  training  programs,  MA  Contract  companies  have  ' their  chmce 
of  using  their  own  employees  (regular  staff  or  those  hired  specifically ^for  MA 

training  program)  or  the  staff  of  a central  Consortium  or  Supportive  be. vice 

^UOn-the-JCob  Training  was  always  conducted  by  the  companies’  own  employees, 
but  over  half  of  the  programs  relied  on  “outside”  assistance  in  carrying  out  mos 
of  the  other  major  program  components.  Basic  Education  anu  falalls  training 
were  the  components  most  often  conducted  by  non-company  trainers.  Spe 
Counselling  was  done  by  outsiders  in  just  over  half  (51%)  of  the i programs^and 
while  slightly  less  then  half  of  the  programs  used  outside  staff  for  Super 
Sensitivity  Training,  many  of  the  others  relied  heavily  on  standard  curriculum 
materials  developed  by  professional  Sensitivity  Training  firms. 

USE  OF  NONCOMPANY  STAFF  FOR  MAJOR  PROGRAM  COMPONENTS 


Component 

Number  of 
programs 
with 
specified 
components 

Percent 
using  all 
programs 

“Outside” 
white  collar 

Staff 
blue  collar 
(percent) 

Orientation 

73 

57 

62 

45 

On-the-job  training - 

51 

55 

42 

c-i 

72 

78 

j / 
/I  0 

G4 

76 

Supervisor  sensitivity  training 

Total  responses 

No  response - 

80  .. 

12  -- 

47 

53 

37 
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PROBLEMS  EJs COU N '’’EKED 

The  Program  Directors  were  asked  to  identify  tlie  problems  U.ey  had  en- 
countered in  carrying  out  the  MA  program,  and  to  specify  which  of  tin  se  had 
caused  serious  inconvenience,  or  had  involved  a significant  proportion  of  trainees. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  problems  were  lateness  and  ahsenteeisin  among 
trainees.  However,  only  about  one  in  five  (2:2%)  of  the  coinpanies  fea id  that 
absenteeism  involved  a significant  number  of  trainees  anil  only  out  in  ft-  labeled 
fateuess  a^  ‘serious”  Seferal  companies  noted  that  these  were  also  problems 

aTSdeW4om  pSml' involving  trainee  work-lmbits  a “lack  of  experience  with, 
or  knowledge  about  problems  of  disadvantaged  workers  was  cited  most  often 
(35%)  ‘-Lengthy  delay  between  application  forr  and  appioval  of  contiac  s - 
meidioned  b.v  2S%  of  the  companies  (mostly  White  Collar)  but  less  than  one- 
third  of  those  who  experienced  this  problem  considered  it  a serious  difficult, . 

PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED  IN  CARRYING  OUT  THE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


Percent  of  companies  experiencing  problems 
listed 


Problems  encountered 

All 

programs 

White 

collar 

Biue 

collar 

Trainee  absenteeism. 

86 

88 

81 

62 

15 

23 

Trairwao  1 atPn  p <:•?  — 

71 

74 

Cnn-.iianv'c  lack  nf  exOPrience  

35 

43 

28 

30 

Slower  learning  than  expected — - 

Funding  celling  too  low - 

Costs  exceeded  original  estimates 

Regular  em.  .u/ee  resentment 

hi  il  frGm  |J  fl  1 _ _ _ — _____ 

23 

22 

22 

16 

30 

20 

18 

20 

17 

12 

31 

31 

27 

15 

12 

19 
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Difficulty  with  MA  contract  manual 

Difficulty  with  reporting  or  reimbursement • 

13 

13 

14 

11 

percent 
labeling 
it  "serious 
(all  pro- 
programs) 


22 

12 

9 

8 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 


in  addition  to  tbe  problems  listed  above,  six  of  those  interviewed  mentioned 
drugs,  and  five  noted  a lack  of  child  care  facilities  lor  then  tra  nees.  Transpo 
tation  problems  were  noted  only  by  Airlines  whose  jobs  weie  located  at  Kennedy 
Airport,  and  by  a few  outlying  Manufacturing  and  Retail  locations. 

A few  program  directors  yoiced  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  the  sen , ux* 
provided  by  subcontractors  or  consortia.  They  noted  a lack  of  an expei lenced 
professional  staff,  absenteeism,  lateness,  and  excessive  turnover 
and  inadequate  orientation  of  trainees.  A lack  of  eonnuunicatio  1 ‘ » 

sortium  participants  was  also  mentioned  several  times.  . 

Coalition  JOBS  also  interviewed  nine  directors  of  MA  training  consortia.  The 
problem  they  were  most  concerned  about  was  a lack  of  understanding  of,  or  com- 
mitment  to  the  goals  of  the  program  on  the  part  of  *ome  individual  .companies 
Sometimes  this  resulted  in  failure  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  lure 
for  all  the  training  positions  pledged  to  the  con.soitium  when  the  original  ae 
ment  was  signed.  At  times,  the  consortia  also  encountered  a reluctance  on  tlie 
part  of  the  firms  to  release  trainees  ftr  classroom  instruction  or  special 
counselling. 

Dropouts  and  dismissals 

Turnover  rates  in  MA  training  programs  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  in  a 
later  report.  This  section  will  confine  Itself  to  a brief  analysis  or  t:  inee  termi- 
nations due  to  trainees  leaving  or  being  dismissed  from  the  programs.^ 

At  the  time  of  tlie  survey,  28%  of  the  trainees  hired  under  MA  Contract  pro- 
grams surveyed  had  left  their  jobs  and  1S%  had  been  dismissed.  Two-tlurds 
(67%)  of  tbe  firms  indicated,  however,  that  MA  trainee  turnover  rates  were 
as  good  as  or  better  than  those  of  regular  employees  hired  for  similar  jobs. 

Dropouts 

Dissatisfaction  with  wages  or  working  conditions,  difficulty  with  super\ isois, 
transportation  problems,  poor  health,  pregnancy,  the  opportunity  to  take  a better 
job  or  to  return  to  school,  and  a variecy  of  other  reasons  may  lead  an  employee 


1 Tprmlnntion  here  refers  to  the  percentage  of  trainees  whose  employment  by  the  firm 
had  ended  by  Oirtime  of  the  survey.  This  should  not  be  confused  with  turnover  rates, 
which  are  usually  compared  on  a yearly  or  monthly  basis. 
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to  "drop  out”  of  a job  or  a training  program.  Since  Coalition  JOCS  ilitl  not 
interview  any  of  the  trainees  or  "dropouts’*  themselves,  the  reasons  lev  trainees 
leaving  the  programs  must  he  inferred  in  general  terms  trom  the  intm m.itnni 
provided  by  the  program  directors.  ....  .... 

Slightly  over  half  of  the  ‘‘dropouts”  (15%  ot  all  trainees  hired)  had  lei,  then 
jobs  for  reasons  unknown  to  the  program  directors.  Another  hve  percent  v o / r .■ 
of  tho>e  hired  had  left  for  a better  job,  to  return  to  school,  or  for  military  serv- 
ice, The  remaining  dropouts  {Hc/o  of  all  those  hired)  left  tor  various  personal 
reasons  (health,  pregnancy,  family  responsibilities,  etc.) 

"Lateness  and  absenteeism”  was  the  reason  given  for  close  tc  four  out.  ot  e'ery 
five  dismissals  (149c  of  trainees  hired).  “Various  personal  reasons  (including 
drugs,  arrests,  etc.)  brought  about  the  dismissal  of  3%  of  those  hired,  untie  all 
other  reasons  (theft,  inability  to  do  the  job,  etc.)  led  to  the  dismissal  of  only 
1 % of  the  trainees. 

REASONS  FOR  TRAINEE  TERMINATIONS 


Percent  ot  trainees 


All  pri^rams  White  collar  Blue  collar 


Number  of  trainees  hired,. 7‘3?R  4’  ^4  3'  ^34 

Percent  leaving  program — — 

Reasons  unknown - - - 7 

Personal  reasons.. g 

Percent  dismissed ^ 

Lateness,  absenteeism H *3  2 

Personal  reasons - f 1 1 

Other - 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  Or  PROGRAM  DIRECTORS 

The  Program  Directors  "’ere  given.  the  opportunity  to  offer  suggestions  and 
recommendations  on  ways  to  modify  the  MA  Contract  procedures,  to  improve 
the  recruitment  process,  and  to  reduce  turnover  among  trainees.  T cy 
also  asked  what  assistance  from  Coalition  JOBS  would  be  most  helpful  to 
them. 

Modification  in  MA  contract  procedures 

The  most  frequently  requested  modifications  in  MA  Contract  procedures 
were:  (a)  Simplify  and  speed  the  application  process;  (b)  Simphty  and 
speed  the  reimbursement  procedures;  and  (c)  Allow  more  flexibility  111  . le 
definition  of  job  titles,  in  the  arrangement  of  program  components,  in  the 
use  of  funds,  and  in'  recruitment.  Other  suggestions  were : Assign  to  each 
company  a single  contact  person  at  the  Department  of  Laoor;  Clarify  termi- 
nology of  the  MA  Contract  Manual;  Require  more  sensitivity  training ;;  1 ro- 
vide  advance  “seed-money”  for  consortia;  Require  a closer  relationship  and 
more  communication  between  individual  firms  in  consortia;  Have  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  reveal  the  formula  which  determines  the  maximum  amount 
of  funds  allowable  to  a program;  and,  Devise  a funding  formula  based  on 
actual  program  costs  instead  of  on  job  titles  and  wage  rates.  . 

A number  of  these  suggestions  have  already  been  incorporated  m MA-u 
and  JOBS  1070  contract  procedures. 

Recruitment 

The  most  common  request  in  regard  to  recruitment  was  to  impiove  the 
testing  screening,  and  orientation  process  of  the  two  recruitment  agencies, 
with  emphasis  011  identifying  the  applicants  real  interest  in  the  Dob  being 
offered.  Also  suggested  were:  More  flexibility  in  tlie  use  of  other  recruit- 
ment sources,  especially  direct  company  recruitment  in  poverty  neighborhoods 
and  referrals  bv  other  trainees ; Faster,  more  automatic  certification  of  train- 
ees who  are  known  to  be  eligible  for  the  program  ; A closer  relationship  be- 
tween  agency  counsellors  and  the  firm,  with  counsellors  visiting  the  firm,  if 
possible,  to  find  out  more  about  the  training  program;  More  publicity  about 
the  programs. 

H9S  b 


Reducing  turnover 

Must  of  the  recommendations  offered  ns  ways  to  reduce  turnuvor  among 
train  cos-  cion.1t  with  tlio  need  for  special  counselling  of  trainees,  coupled  witli 
an  emphasis  on  the  need  for  supervisors  to  understand  thoroughly  tlic  spe- 
cial problems  that  many  trainees  faced.  In  some  cases,  this  was  amplified  by 
the  suggestions  that  a "buddy  system”  or  a elo*e  one-to-one  relationship  be- 
tween supervisor  and  trainees  be  encouraged. 

Several  linns  recommended  that  financial  incentives  for  good  attendance 
habits  he  built  into  training  programs.  Others  stressed  tlio  need  for  a thorough 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  company  rules  and  their  “fair  but  firm”  ap- 
plication to  trainees  and  regular  employees  alike. 

A few  firms  reported  good  results  from  weekly  or  daily  group  sessions  where 
trainees  are  able  to  deal  openly  with  both  personal  and  job-related  problems. 
They  report  that  trainees  are  frequently  better  equipped  to  help  each  other 
solve  these  problems  than  are  their  offiical  counselors,  who  often  lack  experience 
with  the  special  problems  of  poverty  neighborhoods. 

Other  recommendations  dealt  with  : The  need  for  top  management,  to  provide 
’ .ader.ship  by  defining  clearly  its  commitment  to  the  goals  of  the  program  ; The 
need  for  a meaningful  jol)  and  upward  mobility  within  the  firm  : and  the 
development  of  career  goals  among  trainees. 


Periodic  problem-solving  meetings  with  other  MA  Contract  employers  and 

Workshops  for  super  visors 43 

Workshops  for  middle-management 32 

Assistance  in  any  future  program  planning 29 

Assistance  with  recruitment 

Assistance  in  any  future  proposal  writing 49 

Assistance  in  choosing  supportive  service  firms *§ 

A “Buddy  System”  training  program 

Assistance  with  reporting  procedures - 9 

All  of  these  services  are  now  being  offered  to  MA  Contract  firms  by  Coalition 
JOBS’  permanent  staff,  and  those  services  most  in  demand  are  being  expanded. 

Also  requested  were : A central  “clearinghouse”  of  information  about  training 
materials  and  facilities:  A service  that  would  provide  “in  depth”  counseling 
for  trainees  with  psychological  or  emotional  problems;  Periodic  publication  of 
technical  assistance  bulletins  for  those  MA  Contract  holders  that  are  not  able 
to  participate  in  workshops. 


Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  members  of  the  committee, 
my  name  is  Robert  J.  Wilson.  I am  a businessman,  presently  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Universal  Airlines,  Inc.,  an*?  now  serve  as  executive 
vice  president  for  administration  and  secretary -treasurer  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen  here  in  Washington.  1 have  held  this 
position  with  NAB  for  the  past  10  months. 

With  me  today  is  Mr.  Gerard  Peterson,  on  loan  from  Aetna  Rife 
& Casualty.  Inc.!  to  serve  as  NAB  executive  vice  president  for  opera- 
tions. Also  present  is  Mr.  Roy  Siemiller,  former  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists,  AFLr-CIU,  and  presently  the 
NAB  vice  president  for  labor  liaison,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Cunningham, 
onr  counsel,  formerly  NAB  vice  president  for  government  relations 
on  loan  from  the  DuPont  Co. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  appreciates  this  opportunity 
to  testify  before  this  committee  as  to  its  progress  to  date  in  finding 
meaningful  employment  for  the  disadvantaged  members  of  our 
society.  While  the/ Alliance,  as  a bipartisan,  nonprofit  organization 


ASSISTANCE  REQUESTED  FROM  COALITION  JOBS 

Services  requested  from  Coalition  JOBS  were  : 


Type  of  assistance 


Nmnbrr 

requesting 
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docs  not',  as  a matter  of  policy,  take  a position  on  legislation,  we 
believe  this  exposition  of  the  efforts  and  progress  of  the  NAB  program 
in  the  2 years  since  we  began  onr  work  should  help  place  our  role  in 
perspective,  vis-a-vis,  other  manpower  programs  and  proposals. 

We  have  submitted  a detailed  statement  on  the  activities  and 
pr<  i-rcss  of  the  JOBS  program,  including  the  methods  of  operation 
of  our  offices  in  125  metropolitan  areas;  the  changes  in  business  atti- 
tudes that  have  taken  place  as  a result  of  our  efforts;  and  the  cumula- 
tive results  of  the  program. 

T will  summarize  this  statement,  recognizing  that  you  may  wish  to 
return  to  some  of  the  points  which  I will  of  necessity  omit. 

The  objectives  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessman  are  straight- 
forward. Pursuant  to  a mandate  from  President  Johnson  in  1068,  re- 
newed by  President  Nixon  in  1969,  we  work  in  partnership  with 
government  to  locate  the  disadvantaged  and  to  find  them  employment 
in  the  private  sector.  The  difference  between  this  program  and  others 
is  that  the  employer  must  hire  the  disadvantaged  worker  first  before 
any  training  begins.  On-the-job  training*  and  other  support  services 
follow  the  new  hire's  immediate  entry  to  the  employer’s  work  force. 
As  soon,  as  their  probationary  period  is  completed,  the  trainees  in  most 
cases  receive  the  valuable  right  of  seniority,  like  every  other  new 
employee. 

That  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  rights  that  comes  to  a new-  hire, 
whether  it  is  union  or  nonunion.  In  most  companies  the  seniority 
poliev  is  followed  and  in  times  Gf  layoff  he  always  has  the  right  to 
he  recalled  in  order  of  seniority,  which  is  happening  at  the  present 
time. 

Business  assumes  the  normal  costs  of  training.  In  some  cases,  busi- 
ness looks  to  the  Government  for  reimbursement  of  extraordinary  costs 
associated  with  employing  the  disadvantaged.  Either  through  a JOBS 
contract,  or  on  a voluntary  basis,  wTe  ask  busmens  to  provide  the  extra 
services  needed  by  many  of  these  new  workers,  such  as  job  orientation, 
counselling,  transportation,  health  care,  and  basic  and  job-related  edu- 
cation. We  also  attempt,  through  meetings,  speeches,  publicity,  adver- 
tising, workshops  and  other  methods,  to  eliminate  barriers  at  super- 
visory and  other  management  levels  to  the  hiring  and  promotion  of 
unskilled  and  disadvantaged  employees. 

Business  executives  are  recruited  to  serve  on  NAB’s  board  of  direc- 
tors, to  staff  its  Washington  national  office,  its  regional  offices,  and  to 
serve  voluntarily,  on  loan  from  their  companies,  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
131  metro  offices  now-  in  operation  in  125  metropolitan  areas.  At  the 
request  of  the  administration  and  Members  of  the  Congress  vre  are  cur- 
rently expanding  the  program  to  cover  the  entire  country.  We  are 
expanding  our  existing  offices  and  expect-  to  establish  another  69  metro 
offices  in  the  current  year — again  staffed  by4  volunteer  executives  on 
loan  from  their  companies. 

NAB:s  objectives  and  methods  are  simply  stated.  But  carrying  out 
our  mandate,  as  the  business  community  has  learned,  is  extremely  com- 
plex, demanding,  sometimes  frustrating,  and  ultimately  satisfying. 

NAB  has  viewed,  and  continues  to  view,  its  mission  as  primarily 
oriented  to  changing  tradit  ional  business  hiring  practices.  In  this  area 
of  manpower  training,  success  is  an  elusive  quality.  We  believe,  how- 
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ever,  tliat  we  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  de\  elopnient,  o\ei 
the  last  2 years,  of  new  and  liberalized  industry  hiring  techniques.  1 
refer  to  the  case  studies  cited  in  our  complete  statement.  I also  refer 
to  the  attached  exhibits  showing  the  range  of  efforts  undertaken  by 
NAB  metros  to  encourage  employers  to  adopt  new  hiring  and  person- 
nel methods  and  to  ass"  disadvantaged  employees  m solving  worx- 
related  problems. 

I should  point  out  that  in  every  community  there  are  many  groups— 
public  and  private,  formal  or  informal,  large  or  small — that  are  ad- 
dressing the  problems  of  poverty.  It  is  not  our  intent  to  supplant  or 
obstruct  any  of  these  local  organizations.  It  is  our  role  to  bring  people 
and  jobs  together,  and  we  expect  our  metros  to  work  constructively 
with  all  other  community  manpower  efforts. 

Although  we  believe  that  numbers  are  secondary  to  our  major  func- 
tion of  altering  industry  hiring  practices  and  attitudes,  our  goa.s  aie 
established  and  we  report  our  success  in  terms  of  numbers.  I resident 
Johnson  set  target  goals  at  the  time  he  established  the  program.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  expanded  these  goals.  These  goals  give  us  a target -o 
work  toward,  and  we  believe  President  Johnson  and  President  Nixon 
‘icier i wisely  in  establishing  them. 

However,  collecting  statistics  from  more  than  20,000  employers  lias 
limitations.  The  majority  of  employers  in  the  program  participate  vol- 
untarily  that  is,  without  Government  reimbursement.  As  a result, 

our  figures  probablv  reflect  neither  all  of  the  hires  in  tne  program  noi 
all  of  the  terminations.  We  believe,  that  they  are  nonetheless  a fair 
indication  of  the  progress  of  the  program. 

Our  latest  figures,  as  of  March  31,  show  cumulative  hires  of  432,(0. . 

Mr.  O’Hara  Would  you  give  me  those  figures  again? 

Mr  Wii.sox.  Our  latest  figures  are  as  of  March  31  and  they  show 
cumulative  hires,  which  means  persons  who  have  been  hired  by  the 

employers,  of  432,797.  . • ■ , i , 

Of  these  209,066  are  still  at  work  with  their  original  employers.  An 
additional  19,285  completed  at  least.  6 months  of  training  before  leav- 
jpo-  their  original  employers.  Six  months  is  more  than  enough  to  estab- 
Ush  the  work  record  to  qualify  as  an  experienced  worker  and  to  change 
jobs  successfully.  We  have,  nonetheless,  excluded  these  workers,  as  well 
as  others  who  lio^e  moved  directly  to  other  jobs,  sclioc.,  or  the  militai y , 
in  calculating  our  retention  rate  of  48  percent. 

Although  reporting  under  JOBS  contracts  if  more  complete,  a 
problem  has  arisen  in  the  manner  used  to  calculate  retention  rates  m 
this  part  of  the  program.  Until  very  recently,  the  Department  of  Labor 
requested  onlv  that  the  employer  report  whether  a worker  hired  under 
the  contract  program  was  or  was  not  still  in  training.  As  a result, 
workers  who  had  completed  training  and  been  assimilated  mto  tne  em- 
ployer’s work  force  were  counted  as  “terminated,”  along  with  other 
employees  who  had  dropped  out  of  the  program  or  had  been  termi- 
nated for  some  other  reason.  Recent  changes  in  data  reporting  should 

help  greatly  to  correct  this  imprecision.  . 

As  I mentioned  earlier,  the  majority  of  employers  participating  in 
the  program  do  so  without  Government  assistance,  and  at  their  own 
expense?  Over  70  percent  of  the  workers  hired  have  received  training 
at  no  cost  to  the  Government.  In  these  cases  the  requirements  for 
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formal  reporting  and  lor  Government  certification  of  a new  lines 
el  igibility  for  the  J OBS  program  do  not  exist. 

We  should  point  out,  however,  that  many  noncontract  employers 
have  specifically  requested  that  tlieir  JOBS  hires  be  certified  by  the 
State  Employment  Service  or  CEP  before  referral.  A large  sampling 
of  hire  cards  indicates  that  approximately  2G  percent  of  noncontract 
hires  are  so  certified  for  eligibility. 

The  information  we  have  been  able  to  gather  on  contract*  and  non- 
contract hires  shows  that  the  characteristics  of  trainees  hired  under 
the  voluntary  part  of  the  program  are  virtually  the  same  as  those  hired 
under  the  contract  program.  We  believe  they  show  that  we  are  reaching 
the  target  population  defined  for  us  under  the  Government  definitions 
of  poverty.  We  also  find  that  the  characteristics  of  jobs  offered  do  not 
differ  greatly  between  contract  and  noncontract  hires  and  the  majority 
are  for  good  jobs,  at  reasonable  wages,  with  valuable  training  work 
experience,  and  an  opportunity  to  progress. 

I would  like  to  close  by  briefly  citing  for  you  some  of  the  actions 
we  are  currently  taking  to  strengthen  our  program.  . 

First,  the  program  is  not  nearly  as  large  as  we  believe  it  should 
he — or  as  we  hope  it  will  become.  Although  nearly  25,000  employers 
have  pledged  to  hire  the  disadvantaged  under  our  program,  many 
others  have  yet  to  make  an  initial  pledge. 

The  majority  of  these  have  not  yet  been  contacted  by  our  volunteer 
pledge  solicitors.  We  are  countering  tlie  current  slowdown  in  some 
areas  of  the  economy  by  moving  into  the  many  industries  somewhat 
insulated  from  sliort-term  economic  fluctuations.  We  hope  our  con- 
tinuing efforts,  our  current  nationwide  expansion,  and  the  support  oi 
State, local  and  national  government  will  permit  us  to  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  participating  companies. 

Through  negotiation  with  the  Labor  Department  'we  were  able  to 
complete  what  was  called  a Job  1970  contract,  which  was  a contract 
in  simpler  form  and  easily  understood  and  also  to  negotiate  a con- 
soi  !ium  agreement,  so  that  we  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  small 

businessmen.  ... 

Necessarily  at  the  beginning  of  this  program  we  went  after  the 
large  employers  and  principally  because  they  were  easier  to  get  at  and 
they  had  large  numbers. 

Now  we  are  going  after  the  smaller  employers.  I don’t  think  most 
people  realize,  but  approximately  70  percent  of  all  businesses  in  the 
United  States  are  employers  of  *250  or  less.  Some  of  the  things  that 
we  feel  in  this  current  situation  also,  where  the  smaller  employer 
plays  a part,  we  are  going  after  what  we  call  the  “service  industries.’ 

" For  example,  I am  sure  you  have  all  had  the  experience  in  con- 
nection with  bumping  up  a fender.  I know  I bumped  up  a fender  and 
it  took  me  6 weeks,  and  I had  to  make  a date  the  same  as  I do  with  my 
dent ist  to  get  mv  car  fixed. 

It  is  true  of  all  kinds  of  mechanics,  appliances,  and  everything  else. 
So  that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  meaningful  jobs  that 
can  be  gotten  through  these  smaller  employers  where  we  can  place 
these  disadvantaged  people  in  good,  meaningful  jobs. 

I am  talking  about  meaningful  jobs  that  are  high  paying.  There  is 
nothing  to  stop  one  of  these  disadvantaged  youngsters  coming  up  who 
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lea’-rs  how  to  fix  a fonder  and  how  to  bump  it  out  and  how  to  fix  appli- 
ances in  these  various  service  organizations  throughout  the  country 
that  are  desperate  for  help.  So  we  are  shifting  along  toward  the  serv- 
ices, while  at  the  same  time  keeping  after  the  larger  employers. 

Second,  although  NAB  does  not  negotiate  JOBS  contracts  tor 
employers  nor  monitor  their  performance,  we  are  informed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  employer  performance  under  contract  has 
in  some  instances  been  unsatisfactory.  Such  nonperformance  of  con- 
tracted services  should,  of  course,  be  exposed  and  corrected.  We 
believe  the  Department  of  Labor  is  increasing  its  monitoring  activities 
to  see  that  such  defects  are  controlled  and  corrected.  , 

Wo,  of  course,  feel  that  selected  examples  of  disappointing  J U13o 
contract  performance  are  not.  reflective  of  the  overall  good  work  being 
done  nationwide  by  thousands  of  NAB  companies,  contract  and  non- 

Last,  our  retention  rate— even  though  it  does  not  count  workers  w no 
moved  successfully  to  other  employment — can  be  better.  Vie  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  argument  that  our  success  in  hiring  and  retaining 
the  "hard-core”  compares  favorably  to  nationwide  retention  tor  all 

new  hires.  „ _ . n , 

Move.  attention  must  be  given  by  employers  to  tlie  special  problems 
hard-core  trainees  bring  with  them,  to  the  office  or  factory.  Super- 
visors must  be  convinced  that  their  record  will  in  part  be  judged  by 
how  well  they  assist  disadvantaged  men  and  women  to  hold  their  own 
in  a new,  often  strange  work  environment. 

Our  expanded  program  of  supervisory  training  workshops  should 
help  develop  this  awareness.  We  must  continue  to  develop  meaningful 
iobs  with  true  opportunity  for  advancement.  Although  the  emphasis 
of  our  iob  pledge  solicitors  has  from  the  beginning  of  the  program 
been  on  irood  mbs  at  good  salaries — and  the  great  majority  ot  the  jo. is 
offered  have  been  in  this  category — we  expect  the  continuing  emphasis 
oil  better  jobs  to  further  improve  retention  rates.  » 

In  conclusion,  let  me  sav  that  we  are  optimistic  about  the  future  ot 
the  alliance.  The  record  so  far,  we  believe,  is  a good  one  The  vast 
employment  resources  of  the  private  sector  have  been  mobilized  as 
never  before  to  solve  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  ot  our  society. 
\ \B  is  proud  of  the  business  community's  response,  and  its  willing- 
ness to  accept  and  accelerate  change.  Tlie  number  of  disadvantaged 
workers  in  jobs  is  a part,  but  only  a part,  of  tlie  total  accoinphsiment 
I should  like  to  point  out  that,  business  has  hired  more  than  300,000 
disadvantaged  workers  under  tlie  JOBS  program  without  Govern- 
ment financial  assistance.  The  value  of  the  training  these . workers  have 
received  can  be  conservatively  estimated  at  over  $‘-00  million.  In  addi- 
tion, more  tlia.n  2,000  executives  have  been  loaned  by  their  companies 
to  work  full-time  on  behalf  of  the  JOBS  program  for  periods  extend- 
ing up  to  1 year.  A conservative  estimate  of  their  salaries  would  be  over 

^ 1 Pro vkhna  jobs  for  the  liard-core  unemployed  will  not  by  itself  end 
poverty.  In  fact,  none  of  us  know  yet  whether  this  vitally  important 
experiment  will  ultimately  succeed;  whether  enough  ]obs  can  be  found 
for,  and  held  by,  the  persistently  unemployed.  But  everyone  knows 
that  the  attempt  must  be  made,  and  made  with  great  energy.  Althoug  i 
employment  is  only  a part  of  the  answer,  it  is  an  indispensable  part. 
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The  conscience  of  this  country  can  no  longer  tolerate  a situation  in 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  are  unable,  for  whatever 
reason,  to  live  with  dignity  and  self-respect  as  the  rewards  of  their 

own  labors.  . , , 1.,,1 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  was  created  a little  moie 
than  2 years  ago.  It  began  its  work  immediately,  believing  that  the 
need  was  pressing  and  that  there  was  no  time  to  sit  around  ana  tiy  to 
draw  up  a 100-percent,  perfect  program  before  beginning  the  task. 

Wc  have  learned  by  trial  and  error.  Some  problems  we  have  over- 
come; many  problems  and  difficulties  remain.  But  as  long  as  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  believe  that  ours  is  a valuable  eiloi  , 

I know  the  American  business  community  will  continue  to  strongly 
support  the  alliance  and  its  work. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Esch,  clo  you  have  any  questions  ? . 

Mr.  Escji.  Yes;  I clo.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wilson,  we  arc  very  pleased  to  have  you  and  your  group  here 
this  morning.  I assume  NAB  is  a bipartisan  effort  t It  was  started 
under  a previous  administration  and  it  is  being  carried  forward  with 
this  administration,  so  I am  sure  both  sides  up  here  can  be  as  analyti- 
cal as  possible  in  discussing  the  problems  and  also  the  advantages  or 
this  program. 

I would  like  to  raise  just  two  or  three  questions.  _ , 

First  of  all,  I am  concerned  about  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  business 
support  and  industrial  support  today  for  the  program  under  the  cur- 
rent- economic  slowdown. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I think,  Congressman  Esch,  I can  answer  that  by  say- 
ing that  I believe  that  we  still  have  in  the  business  community  the 
realization  of  social  obligations  to  continue  this.  I think  we  still  have 
a great  deal  of  momentum  and  I think  we  will  carry  on  without  any 

difficulty.  . , . 

I think  that  the  business  community  will  continue  to  respond  to  the 

need.  . . 0 

Mr.  Escji.  In  spite  of  their  own  current  problems « 

Ml*.  Wilson.  That’s  right,  because  they  realize  this  is  a temporary 
situation  and  they  also  idealize  there  are  other  places  where,  as  I men- 
tioned in  the  service  industries,  we  can  use  our  best  efforts.^ 

Also  indication  from  the  reports  that  we  are  getting  in  is  that  our 
iobs  are  holding  up  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  mentioned  that  about  70  percent  of  the  employers 
in  this  country  employ  250  persons  or  less.  What  effort  is  being  made  to 
attract  more  of  the  small  businessmen  into  this  activity.  I notice  that 
them  was  some  problem  especially  in  the  first  year  where  it  was  looked 
upon  as  big  business,  big  industrial  activity.  What  is  being  done  by 
your  organization  to  involve  the  total  community  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Last  year  we  saw  the  need  for  a simplified  contract 
that  could  be  easily  understood.  We  worked  with  the  department  of 
Labor  to  accomplish  what  we  call  the  Job  ?70  contract — a type  of  con- 
tract that  the  small  businessman  can  understand  and  one  he  can  enter 
into  without  any  difficulty. 

We  also  went  about  negotiating  consortium  agreements  so  trade  as- 
sociations could  act  as  agent  for  the  small  employer  where  they  have 
one,  two,  or  three  employees  andjffiey  want  to  get  under  the  program. 
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They  can  do  it  through  a consortium  program  which  has  been  taken 
on  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  others  which  ultimately  will 
play  quite  an  important  part. 

We  have  entered  into  a program  specifically  directed  at  that  prob- 
lem and  we  have  been  very,  very  successful.  We  are  moving  into  it 
pretty  fast.  We  just  finished  those  contracts  in  December  and  it  took 
time  to  train  the  people  in  the  Labor  Department,  to  train  our  people 
and  to  get  underway  with  what  we  call  “campaign  for  the  small  job. 

Let  me  say  that  I feel  we  are  making  a lot  of  headway  in  it  and  it 
really  is  being  received  quite  enthusiastically.  There  are  going  to  be 
some  difficulties  with  it. 

Mr.  Esch.  This  gets  into  another  question.  I think  your  figure  was 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  businesses  involved  do  not  receive 
any  Government  support.  In  other  words,  they  do  it  on  a voluntary 
basis. 

I am  always  concerned  in  terms  of  a strict  budgetary  problem. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  put  NAB  and  JOBS  out  without  any 
Labor  Department  support  or  without  any  Government  support  at 
all? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  not  20  percent,  but  70  percent  of  businesses  that 
have  furnished  their  own  expenses. 

Mr.  Esch.  Totally? 

Mr.  Wilsox.  Seventy  percent  up  to  this  time.  The  reasons  are  two : 
One,  they  felt  it  was  their  own  social  obligation,  they  are  willing  to  take 
it  on  and  they  have  the  means  of  doing  it,  and  also  they  did  not  want 
to  be  perhaps  subjected  to  redtape  of  governmental  action  in  regard 
to  it.  For  that  reason,  the  larger  corporations  as  a whole  were  inclined 
to  pay  their  own  expenses. 

Since  that  time  and  since  we  have  gone  toward  the  smaller  em- 
ployer, the  smaller  employer  does  not  have  the  facilities.  He  does  not 
have  the  capital  or  the  training  facilities  to  do  this.  I think  it  is  going 
to  be  necessary  to  have  funds,  Labor  Department  funds,  if  we  are  go 
ing  to  continue  the  program  and  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  handle 
these  employers  that  we  are  going  after  now. 

Mr.  Escn.  What  you  are  suggesting  for  the  coordinating  and  train- 
ing functions  is  outside  funds  for  the  smaller  employers  which  don’t 
have  the  counseling,  training,  and  personnel  within  their  own  employee 
group,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Wit, sox.  When  this  first  started  out  with  President  Johnson, 
it  was  intended  that  all  would  be  contract,  but  in  selling  it  we  found 
out  most  companies  preferred  not  to.  But  now  with  the  smaller  com- 
panies we  feel  it  is  a necessity  as  far  as  the  program  is  concerned.  If 
we  are  going  to  hit| smaller  employers,  we  have  to  have  the  means  to 
give  them  what  was  called  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion and  remedial  reading  and  all  of  these  things  that  you  have  now. 

Mr.  Escii.  You  indicated  that  you  had  about  4S-percent  retention 
rate.  Have  you  done  studies  to  determine  what  happened  to  the  other 
52  percent  ? 

Mr.  Wilsox.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  what  happened  to 
them  yet,  but  at  the  present  time  we  are  working  through  the  social 
security  number.  That  is  about  the  only  way  you  can  follow  them. 

In  the  larger  companies  we  found  that  they  refused  to  treat  disad- 
vantaged any  differently  from  any  other  employee.  He  is  taken  in, 
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joins  a union  and  his  folder  is  just  the  same  as  anybody  else.  They 

^ r Vhey 'ref use^ to  do  otherwise.  They  are  meshed  into 
nlovee picture.  So  the  only  way  we  can  follow  it  is  through  the  soual 
£SrftyP  number  to  see  wlTat  happened  to  these  l^V  all 

have  social  securities,  so  we  think  before  long  we  will  be  able  to 

determine  that. c^  appr0c^a^0  the  problems  yon  have.  I am  interested 

in  the  48-percent  figure.  I think  we  are  dealing  with  a different  group 
taJrJEiftV  the  Job  Corps  situation  where  that  number  is 
down  to  close  to  20  percent.  I hope  your  group  is  concerned  with  the 

doing  anything 
^“lS...rti„g  from  all 

plovers.  At  the  present  time,  as  long  as  there  is  still  a vobiM^y  type 
of  pro  o' ram,  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  get  everybody  to  P ! 
we  arc=on  a campaign  to  get  the  reporting  beefed  up  so  we  wi 
better  reportino-  and  know  exactly  what  is  happening  to  them. 

I think  we  will  be  successful  because  I think  the  employers  realize 
it  is  a necessity  and  it  is  what  the  Government  wants  and  so  everybody 

else  will  know  what  we  are  doing.  . . , ^ qipmiller 

Mr  Burton.  I would  like  to  welcome  our  old  fuend,  Koj  b • 

It  "is  o-ood  to  have  him  here  on  somewhat  less  controversial  matteis, 

which  has  been  our  more  recent  experience  with  him.  r-iinee 

Mr  Chairman,  has  there  been  any  testimony  on  the  cost  pci  trainee 
on  the  average  or  per  company  that  is  participating  in  this  progiam  . 
Has  anybody  asked  that  question? 

Mr  Wilson.  No:  they  have  not.  . , , . f 

Mr  Burton.  Do  you  have  any  data  on  what  either  the  torn,!  cost 

for  this  program  has  been  in  any  given  year  or  wlrnt  your 

of  the  average  cost  per  trainee  has  been  and  how  you  allocate  me 

amount,  of  public  as  distinguished  from  the  costs  absorbed  by  die 

private  industry  for  this  training  ? ,i  j-0 

Mr.  IVipson.  The  Labor  Department  nas  some  figures  in  mg.ud  to 
the  contract  employers  which  I understand  averaged  around  *2,400  at 

the  present  time  for  these  extraordinary  expenses.  , . 

As  far  as  the  noncontract  employers  are  concerned,  we  lia\e  not 
tried  to  study  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  General  Motors  tor 
example,  they  have  a huge  program  with  their  facilities  and  to  try  oo 
ascertain  how  much  it  costs  or  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  or  Alcoa  or  some 

of  the  other  ones,  we  have  not  tried  to  assess. 

They  have  been  carrying  out  their  programs  and  they  have  been 
doino- a o-ood  job  of  it  from  what  we  can  ascertain.  From  good  business 
principles,  if  you  take  someone  on,  you  want  him  to  be  a good  emp  oye 
or  von  are  not  going  to  spend  the  money  on  him. 

Mr.  BurtonHs  tTiere  any  difference  in  the  funding  between  contract 

^ ^Vr OWnls0N^t T^e  funding  is  for  the  contract  where  they  actually 
enter’ into  a contract  with  the  Government,  but  on  the  nonMiitract 
there  is  no  funding  at  all.  because  the  companies  carry  it  themselves. 

Mr  Burton.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  for  either  contract  or  non- 
contract  employers  with  reference  to  your  relationship  with  the  unions 
with  whom1  you  have  collective  bargaining  agreements? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  had  very  fine eooperat ion  from  the  AFL-CJO 
and  70  other  groups.  As  I said  prior  to  your  coining  in.  Congressman 
Burton,  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  onr  friend  Hoy  Seimiller  has  been 
a great  deal  of  help  in  carrying  on  this  program. 

If  we  have  a difficulty,  say,  like  in  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  or  anyplace, 
Roy  usually  goes  out  and  sits  down  with  the  local  people  and  we  don't 
have  any  trouble  with  them. 

Mr.  Burton.  Does  he  sit  down  with  them  or  on  them? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I said  previously  having  sat  across  the  table  from  Mr. 
Siemiller  in  both  pleasant  and  unpleasant  circumstances,  I can  under- 
stand what  you  are  asking  me. 

Mr.  O’IIaka.  Mr.  Scherle? 

Mr.  Sciikrlk.  Were  the  figures  you  gave  Mr.  Burton  for  the  trainee 
who  has  completed  his  training  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  figures  I gave  were  actually  the  number  hired  and 
the  number  who  are  still  what  we  call  on  board. 

Mr.  SctikrtjE,  That  was  the  figure  per  person  trained  for  the  job 
rather  than  the  enroll ee. 

Mi*.  Wilson.  You  arc  talking  about  the  money.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  money,  it  is  my  understanding  and  this  is  from  what  I 
have  seen  iu  every  Labor  Department  statistic,  it  is  $2,400  now  for 
what  we  term  the  extraordinary  expenses  in  connection  with  the  train- 
ing such  as  transportation  and  health  problems,  such  ns  eyes,  reading, 
and  supervisors  work  and  all  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  that  the 
Government  will  pay  in  the  case  of  contract  employers. 

Mr.  Sciikrle.  That  $2,400  is  per  enrollee  rather  than  a per  person- 
age ? 

Mr.  "Wilson.  That  is  how  I understand  it.  I would  defer  to  the  Labor 
Department,  because  I am  not  sure  of  the  figiires. 

Mr.  Sciikkli:.  If  you  ha’Te  the  figures  for  cost  per  person  trained 
and  per  enrollee,  you  might  find  a disparity  in  the  figures. 

Mr.  Wilson,  We  have  not  gone  into  the  figures  to  a great  extent.  I 
might  be  out  of  my  bailiwick,  so,  I might  be  in  a position  to  support 
the  figures  I gave. 

Mr.  Sciieule.  If  you  have  a high  mortality  rate  and  you  figure  costs 
at  $2,400  per  enrollee  and  they  last  only  2 or  3 or  4 weeks,  that  expense 
would  have  to  be  assessed  against  the  person  completing  the  train- 
ing and  I would  suggest  the  cost  would  be  a great  deal  higher. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  some  negotiations  we  had  with  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, I was  convinced  any  company  that  enters  into  this  program  will 
hear  at  least  25  percent  of  the  cost  anyway  because  under  the  JOB 
1970  program  we  don’t  feel  there  is  complete  reimbursement  for  the 
employee  who  is  trained. 

Even  if  you  put  him  on  and  don’t  completely  train  him,  the  build- 
up costs  and  all  of  the  problems  you  have  in  putting  a person  for  2 or 
3 weeks  is  considerable.  I think  you  are  getting  me  into  figures  that  I 
should  not  really  be  speaking  about,  because  I don’t  know. 

Mr.  Soli  rule!  Mr.  Wilson,  I believe  someone  asked  a moment  ago 
about  the  retrenchment  as  far  as  the  Nation’s  economy  is  concerned. 
I have  noticed  that  Chrysler  Corp.  has  dropped  some  of  its  programs. 

This  naturally  will  create  a great  deal  of  concern  to  those  who  have 
been  enrolled  in  that  program.  Whether  or  not  they  have  been  able  to 
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complete  tlieir  training  I don't  know,  but  because  of  retrenchment  pro- 
cedures couldn't  this  be  quite  devastating  as  far  as  a program  is  con- 


Mr.  Wilson.  One  of  the  things  in  most  cases  we  feel  when  these 
youngsters  between  1G  and  22  get  into  jobs  and  really  start  working,  as 
I pointed  out  before  you  came  in,  they  get  seniority  numbers  and  one 
of  the  things  they  can  look  forward  to,  after  they  have  passed  their 
probationary  period  and  they  begin  and  get  their  seniority  number 
and  are  members  of  the  union,  so  as  soon  as  the  recall  comes,  they  have 
the  valubale  right  of  recall  which  everybody  looks  forward  to. 

As  far  as  some  advantages  are  concerned,  take  for  example  Ford 
Motor  Co.  They  started  in  this  program  right  at  the  beginning,  be- 
cause Henry  Ford  was  the  original  Chairman  appointed  by  1 resident 
Johnson  and  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  got  it  immediately. 

Most  of  these  have  seniority  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  laid  oil, 
so  it  works  all  over.  They  are  meeting  wliat  happens  in  life  generally. 
They  go  along  in  the  mainstream  and  that  seniority  number,  don’t 
forget,  is  worth  an  awful  lot  to  them.  ^ _ 

Mr.  Scherle.  I read  somewhere  because  of  the  financial  situation 
confronting  Chrysler  at  this  time,  they  have  asked  that  tlieir  Govern- 
ment manpower  programs  be  temporarily  suspended  until  they  are 
able  to  retrench  and  figure  out  exactly  the  number  of  programs  and 
personnel  they  are  going  to  need. 

Are  you  aware  of  that  ? . 

Mr.  ‘Wilson.  I don’t  think  I am  in  a position  to  really  know  what 

Chrysler  is  doing.  ...  . ...  . 

Mr.  Sciierle.  What  I was  hunting  for  primarily  was  if  we  institute 
these  jobs  and  these  opportunities  for  tlie  young  people,  it  could  be  a 
little  depressing  for  them  to  find  out  that  because  of  economic  adjust- 
ments that  they  suddenly  find  themselves  in  the  same  position  they  had 
prior  to  their  employment. 

Mr.  Wilson.  1 think  that  is  true.  They  had  a contract,  as  I recall, 
with  the  Labor  Department  and  that  is  something  they  notice  between 
the  Labor  Department  and  themselves,  tut  what  it  is  I don't  know, 
because  that  is  not  our  job. 

Our  job  is  to  go  out  and  place  these  people  and  find  jobs  toy  them. 

Let  me  again  point  out  that  the  way  it  works  overall,  i;:<  is  just  tlie 
same  as  a union  employee. 

Mr.  Scherle.  I am  well  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Wilson,  I followed  your  statement  as  far  as  successes  were  con- 
cerned. Now,  how  about  the  failures  of  J 03S  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I think  in  a program  of  this  size,  I would  be  the  last 
one  to  sit  here  and  say  that  there  are  not  some  deficiencies  m it.  j 

Mr.  Scherle.  What  I am  asking  for  are  some  of  the  deficiencies  or 
the  pr  ogram  that  you  have  not  outlined, 

Mr.  Wilson.  One  of  the  deficiencies  I can  see  in  it  that  I named  is 
tlie  recordkeeping. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Recordkeeping  is  a primary  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  as  far  as  I can  determine  and  what  we  wall  say. 
I wouldn’t  say  we  are  standing  here  beating  our  breast  and  say  it  is  all 
good-  I can’t  say  that.  This  program  started  out  with  50  cities  and  in 
fess  than  9 months  we  have  increased  to  an  additional  78  cities. 
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Mr.  Si’ui'.nLE.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  how  recordkeeping  can 
create  this  type  of  deficiency  that  would  be  a depressing  eflect-  on  the 

JOBS  program?  . 

Mr.  Wilson*  I don't  think  it  is  a depressing  ellect.  It  is  ] list  a ques- 
tion of  numbers  again.  The  only  reason  we  have  numbers  is  because 
President  Johnson  gave  us  a goal. 

Mr.  ScHiiuLB.  You  mentioned  a moment  ago  when  we  talked  about 
success  or  failure  that  recordkeeping  was  a business  deficiency. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  we  had  better  recordkeeping,  we  would  not  have  the 
trouble  of  arguing  about  how  many  have  been  hired  and  have  not  been 

hired.  . _ , . . 

Mr.  Scheri.e.  If  you  don't  know  this,  how  do  you  establish  any 

criteria  for  determining  how  good  or  bad  the  program  is? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  think  that  our  recordkeeping  is  sufficient  that  it  is 
reasonable.  We  do  it  on  the  basis  that  we  have  a voluntary  foice  and 
for  the  most  part  we  get  pretty  good  cooperation  with  the  employers, 
but  when  TO  percent  of  the  program  is  on  a volunteer  basis,  we  have  to 
solicit  and  ask  them  to  furnish  these  figures  to  us. 

We  can’t  force  them  to.  In  the  contract  end  of  it,  they  do  report 
because  that  is  in  connection  with  the  contract,  but  with  us  we  are 
perfecting  it  because  business  is  now  coming  through  and  saying  this 
is  a necessity  because  people  want  to  know  these  numbers.  But  when 
you  start  getting  into  numbers,  you  can  go  endlessly,  but  we  feel  we  are 
getting  to  sufficient  reporting. 

Mr.  Sciierle.  Are  you  talking  about  the  participants  in  the  program 
or  the  employers? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I am  talking  about  the  employers. 

Mr.  Sciierle.  If  the  employer  is  under  contract  and  part  of  this 
program  is  being  funded,  does  he  have  to  keep  records? 

Mr.  Wilson.  lie  keeps  records.  I am  talking  about  the  overall  pro- 
gram and  70  percent  of  it  is  volunteer. 

Mr.  Escii.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  mv  understanding  that 
about  70  percent  of  it  involves  employers  on  a voluntary  basis  and  the 
program  has  expanded  so  rapidly  in  this  area  that  you  really  have  not 
found  ways  of  reporting  back. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  think  that  the  reporting  we  have  is  reasonable.  I 
can  go  into  how  we  report  it.  It  goes  through  the  computer.  We  have 
wliat  we  call  pledge  cards,  which  puts  it  in  the  computer. 

Mr.  Escii.  But  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  depends  on  the  volunteer 
reporting  system. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Escit.  Where  you  have  a labor  contract  with  an  employer,  then 
those  figures  would  tend  to  be  more  accurate  than  Hie  volunteer  ones, 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Esch.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sciierle.  Can  you  see  any  particular  problem  for  the  Cxovern- 
menc  in  trying  to  alleviate  the  precision  that  young  people  are  being 
confronted  with  today  ? 

Mr.  "Wilson.  I don’t  think  I foPow  you.  Would  you  state  that  ques- 
tion again  ? 

Mr.  Sctierle.  Is  there  a main  problem  that  we  as  Congress  are  doing 
that  you  would  find  criticism  with  in  manpower? 
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Mr  Wilson.  Let  me  say  from  past  history,  starting  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  under  the  Johnson  administration  and  also  going 
into  the  present  administration,  I can  only  say  from  what-  I have 
seen  and  what  I have  experienced  myself  that  we  have  had  very  hue 

cooperation  from  Government.  . . , . . „ ii* i. 

Mr.  Sciieele.  Do  you  find  any  criticism  between  trying  to  establish 
working  conditions  in  both  the  public  sector  and  the  private  sector  .• 
Mr.  Wilson.  I don’t  find  any.  . 

Mr.  Scherle  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  testimony  from  various 
people  who  say  we  should  become  more  involved  in  creating  ]obs  an 
training  in  the  public  sector.  ...  ...  . 

Mr  Wilson.  This  is  just  a personal  opinion  because  it  is  not  om 
iob  to  make  comment  as  far  as  legislation.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 

X believe  if  we  can’t  do  it  in  the  private  sector,  then  you  probably 

have  to  do  something  about  the  public  sector. 

I think  our  obligation  is  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  xurmsli  as  many 
jobs  as  we  can  in  business  and  if  not,  then  some  other  program  would 

come  into  the  picture.  , , . ,,  . . . • 

Mr.  Scherle.  Have  you  found  any  conflicts  between  the  jobs  bemte 
handled  by  the  public  sector  and  those  handled  by  the  private  sector 
by  their  duplication  ? 

* Mr.  Wilgc  Not  that  I know  of.  . , „ 

Mr.  Scherle.  What  do  you  think  of  the  CEP,  concentrated  em- 
ployment program  ? . ...  , • . 

Mr.  Wilson,  .'-gain,  I go  back  to  saying  our  principal  work  is  to 

° |ir.  Scherle.  Do  you  find  the  concentrated  employment  program 
competing  with  JOBS  under  NAB?  . 

Mr.  WrosoN.  In  some  places  they  are  better  and  in  other  places  our 
offeis  are  better.  As  the  experience  goes  on,  we  are  working  with  LJi,r. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Are  you  very  disappointed  as  far  as  the  concentrated 
employment  programs  are  concerned  ? . 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  use  CEP  only  as  a source  of  talent.  Some  times 
they  can  get  at  the  people  of  the  hard  core  that  we  cannot  reach  and 
in  other  places  it  is  done  through  State  employment  agencies  or  in 
any  place  where  we  can,  we  use  them  but  I can’t  say  how  good  or  how 

bad  it  is.  , P n 

Mr.  Scherle.  I will  save  the  rest  of  my  questions  for  someone  else. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  i 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Gay dos?  . _ , . , 

Mr.  Gaydos.  I did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  entire  state- 
ment, so  I have  no  questions. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Pucinski  ? 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I am  not  a member  of  this  subcommittee,  but  I appreciate  the  chair- 
man’s courtesy.  This  is  a subject  that  lies  close  to  my  heart.  My  su  o- 
comniittee  has  had  under  consideration  for  some  time  the  extension 
oA  the  vocational  programs  so  we  have  some  information  and  opinions 
on  the  JOBS  program  and  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  and 

how  ii  fits  into  this  program.  . A , ■ 

In  o-oino*  through  your  statement,  I notice  that  you  voice  your  dis- 
claimer about  the  numbers  game  and  th<sn  you  don  t give  us  very 
many  statistics  to  work  with  in  evaluating  the  success  of  this  pro- 
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gram.  Blit  you  point  out  that  you  have  as  of  March  31,  1970,  1.303 
JOBS  contracts  outstanding  covering  51,433  job  slots. 

How  many  of  those  job  slots  are  filled  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  have  to  get  that  for  you.  I do  not  have  the 
answer. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  You  don’t  know? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I will  have  to  get  it  for  you  because  I do  not  know 
oil'll  a nd. 

Hr.  Pucinski.  I do  not  want  to  seem  discourteous,  but  that  would 
seem  to  be  fundamental. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  would  be  a Labor  Department  statistic. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  You  ar°  chairman  of  this  program,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I am  executive  vice  president  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  it.  It  is  a pietty  vast  and  complex  program,  so  I don’t  have  every- 
thing right  at  rfiy  fingertips. 

Mr.  Pucixsijx  It  seems  to  me  it  is  almost  fundamental  when  your 
distinguished  group  comes  before  a committee  that  we  ought  to  know 
at  this  point  in  time  how  many  of  those  51,433  job  slots  are  actually 
filled  b}7  bodies  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  contracts  are  between  the  Labor  Department  and 
the  employers.  All  NAB's  function  is  to  put  them  together  and  to 
get  the  jobs. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  But  you  don’t  know  how  many  of  these  are  actually 
filled. 

You  say  in  your  statement  on  page  15  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  committed  since  July  1?  1969,  $128  million  under  the  JOBS 
program.  Just  a simple  arithmetic  would  indicate  if  you  did  indeed 
have  all  51,000  of  these  jobs  filled,  you  would  be  spending  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  $2,500  per  job  to  recruit,  train  and  employ. 

Mr.  W txson . I thi nk  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  If  those  51,433  jobs  are  not  filled,  then  that  ratio 
becomes  substantially  different,  docs  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I would  think  probably  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  How  would  you  thmk  the  committee  can  draw  any 
conclusions? 

Mr.  Wilson.  A conclusion  as  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Pxjcinski.  On  the  cost  per  individual  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I started  out  by  saying  that  70  pere<  t at  the  present 
time  is  done  voluntarily  by  business.  We  tried  to  arri  ve  at  a cost  and 
the  figures  the  Department  of  Labor  have  given  us  in  analyzing  the 
contract  costs  is  somewhere  around  $2,400.  I can’t  dispute  or  say 
whether  that  is  a correct  figure  or  not,  because  the  contract  is  between 
the  individual  employer  and  the  Labor  Department.  ^ 

I would  say  from  listening  that  $2,400  wouldn’t  do  it  in  most  cases. 
As  far  as  the  JOB  1970  contract  is  concerned,  it  provides  for  this 
extraordinary  expense,  and  the  amounts  allowed  under  the  JOB  1970 
contract  is  defie’ent  and  will  not  pay  for  the  extraordinary  costs  in- 
volved because  it  is  not  a simple  matter  to  put  a youngster  of  this  kind 
in  a job.  It  is  not  simple. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  I think  that  is  demonstrated  by  your  other  figure 
here  that  50  percent  of  your  recruits  are  dropouts  from  the  program. 

Mr.  Wtt,son.  Again  getting  to  our  main  purpose,  it  is  to  get  the  jobs 
and  we  got  the  contractor  and  the  Labor  Department  to  administer. 
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I could  also  say  it  cost  zero.  I think  everybody  has  forgotten  one  of 
the  things  about  this  is  in  this  70  percent  is  200,000  or  more  of  these 
jobs  and  the  extraordinary  costs  And  all  of  the  expenses  m connection 
with  them  in  our  opinion  is  well  over  $200  million  borne  by  the 
dustry  without  asking  the  Government  lor  anything. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  How  has  the  present  slowdown  in  the  job  market— 

I believe  the  figures  for  April  are  4.4,  and  I believe  by  the  end  ox 
May  they  are  going  to  be  5 percent  unemployed.  How  has  that  affected 
your  recruitment  program  in  terms  of  placing  people  in  jobs? 

Mr.  Wilson,  We  have  shifted,  as  I said  I think  prior  to  your  coming 
in,  we  shifted  our  sales  to  the  smaller  employer  and  into  the  service 
end  where  there  is  still  a great  need  such  as  your  fonder  man  and 
your  mechanic  and  your  retail  people  and  all  of  these  things,  jobs 
which  are  meaningful  service  jobs,  and  we  are  shifting  into  that. 

As  a whole,  it  is  holding  up  very  well  from  the  reports  we  get  from 

our  employers.  , . . ’ . ,,  T , 

Mr.  Pucinski.  I have  been  told  by  authoritative  sources  in  the  -Labor 
Department  that  the  Labor  Department  now  has  $100  million  avail- 
able for  the  JOBS  program,  which  it  will  not  be  able  to  spend  this  yoar 
simply  because  there  are  not  the  jobs  to  be  filled. 

Are  you  aware  of  that  figure  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  didn’t  set  the  figure  and  I think  one  of  the  reasons 
perhaps,  as  I stated  previously,  was  that  originally  when  this  pro- 
gram started  out,  it  was  expected  that  all  of  this  would  oe  contract 
and  all  of  these  extraordinary  expenses  would  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. But  many  employers  did  not  want  to  get  mixed  up  with  what 
they  felt  were  Government  funds  for  social  obligations,  for  the  big 
ones,  and  they  felt  they  didn’t  w<iut  to  get  mixed  up  with  Government 
redtape  and  bureaucracy.  Therefore,  instead  of  expending  that  amount 
of  money,  business  absorbed  what  was  set  out,  so  you  have  a certain 

amount  left  over.  # , 0 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Are  vou  saying  there  is  a $100  million  surplus  i 
Mr.  Wilson.  I don’t  know  what  the  figure  is.  We  did  not  set  the 
figure.  I do  not  lmow  what  the  figure  is. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  But  you  do  know  there  is  a surplus. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I would  say  there  is  probably  some  surplus.  One  of  the 
things  that  interested  me  and  really  it  has  bothered  me,  that  it  almost 
seems  to  be  a sin  if  you  do  a program  and  it  is  a good  program  and  you 
don’t  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  On  the  contrary,  I would  think  that  would  oe  great. 
What  I am  trying  to  find  out  is  if  indeed  we  have  a J OBS  program  and 
we  have  a National  ALiance  of  Businessmen  and  we  have  the  funds  to 
piace  those  people,  and  if  you  do  not  have  the  jobs  to  place  them  because 
of  the  slowdown,  then  perhaps  we  have  tc  start  looking  around  for 
other  ways  of  utilizing  this  unused  manpower. 

That  is  the  only  part  I am  trying  to  find  out.  I am  asking  yon  how 
many  of  the  453,000  job  slots  are  filled  and  you  are  unable  to  tell  me. 
That  would  be  an  indicator  to  me  of  the  degree  of  effectiveness  we  are 
reaching  if  we  had  some  figure. 

The  only  figure  I have  to  work  with  now  is  your  figure  on  page  26 
that  you  hired  432,000  trainees,  but  you  terminated  223,000,  which  is 
roughly  50  percent.  If  our  retention  record  is  only  50  percent,  I am  not 
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prepared  to  say  it  is  a very  good  program.  You  might  want  to  con- 
tradict that. 

Mr.  Burton.  That  is  like  one  person  looking  at  a glass  half  filled  with 
water  and  saying  it  is  half  filled  and  the  other  guy  saying  it  is  half 
empty.  I think  we  have  to  put  this  in  context. 

Mr.  Pucinski,  My  colleague  should  know  the  basis  for  this  question. 
For  a long  time  we  have  hail  a statement  coming  from  the  business  sec- 
tor that  if  you  would  just  give  us  the  job,  we  can  do  it. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  lias  been  recruiting  people 
for  entry  skills  and  that  is  all.  You  recruit  the  hardcore  unemployed, 
give  them  a screwdriver  and  tell  them  how  to  put  a screw  into  a socket 
and  wonder  why  he  dropped  out  in  3 days.  He  dropped  out  in  3 days 
because  he  has  a dead  end  job. 

There  is  a great  deal  more  to  restructuring  a human  being  for  the 
world  of  work  and  it  goes  much  deeper.  I am  wondering  whether  or  not 
this  program  should  not  be  phased  into  a stronger  vocational  education 
program  where  we  can  get  people  into  the  world  of  work  and  make 
them  stay  there  for  the  rest  of  tlieir  lives  instead  of  the  hit-and-miss 
one-shot  operation  approach  which  the  NAB  is  using. 

There  is  nothing  in  your  statement  that  would  indicate  the  degree  of 
success  or  failure  of  the  program. 

Mr.  YfT iLSON.  I disagree  with  you  very  seriously  when  you  say,  taking 
the  very  bottom  of  the  disadvantaged  that  we  are  trying  to  put  on, 
that  50  percent  is  not  a good  retention  rate.  I think  it  is  terrific.  The 
turnover  in  that  particular  category  compares  favorably  to  industry 
gene  rally  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  I respect  your  judgment. 

Mr,  Wilson.  We  don't  come  here  beating  our  breasts,  saying  how 
good  it  is.  We  say  it  has  certain  deficiencies,  but  we  also  say  it  is  real 
good. 

Now,  if  it  is  not  good,  I would  say  the  first  thing  a businessman  ought 
to  say  if  this  program  is  not  good,  then  we  ought  to  stop  spinning  our 
wheels  and  stop  spending  the  money  and  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  That  is  why  I am  here  this  morning.  We  have  before 
this  committee  proposals  to  restructure  the  manpower  training  pro- 
gram and  this  is  the  time  to  find  out  if  existing  programs  are  working. 
I believe  that  the  cooperative  work-study  program,  the  various  other 
programs  that  we  have  on  the  books  which  go  deeper  into  preparing  a 
human  being  for  the  world  of  work  in  the  long  range  are  much  more 
lasting  and  effective  than  this  approach,  and  that  is  what  I am  trying 
to  find  out  from  the  witness. 

If  I am  wrong,  I would  be  the  first  to  admit  it.  But  I cannot  find 
out  from  your  statement  whether  this  program  within  its  present  con- 
text is  a successful  program. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Perhaps  I have  not  made  myself  understood.  We  think 
it  is  a very  successful  program.  We  think  on  the  basis  of  the  one  thing : 
you  can  train  until  the  cows  come  home,  but  if  you  don't  have  a job 
after  you  complete  your  training,  you  do  not  have  very  much. 

You  have  jobs  either  in  the  private  sector  or  in  business  and  business 
has  to  furnish  the  jobs.  We  recognize  our  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  this  and  I think  a 50-percent  retention  rate  and  70  percent  of  the 
cost  being  borne  by  business  is  a very,  very  great  contribution. 
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1 think  it  is  real  good.  But  I also  say  if  we  have  been  wasting  our 
time  with  rather  dedicated  men — I have  been  in  this  position  tor  1U 
months— and  I have  seen  some  dedicated  men  in  this  program  who  are 
trying.  Everything  is  not  going  to  be  perfect  in  a complex  situation 
like  this,  but  if  yon  are  asking  me  if  it  is  good,  I will  say  it  is  real  good. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  The  test  will  come  when  you  give  us  the  hgiircs.  As  t 
understand  it,  right  now  you  have  1,303  JOBS  contracts  for  51,43o 
job  slots.  I would  like  to  know  at  your  earliest  convenience  how  many 

of  these  job  slots  are  now  filled.  . a 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  only  one  who  is  able  to  answer  that  is  the  feecretaiy 

of  Labor. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Why  can’t  you?  , , . , , . , 

Mr.  Wilson.  I can  answer  as  to  what  the  business  sector  lias  clone. 
You  are  talking  about  contract.  We  are  talking  about  the  noncontrac- 
tor All  we  do  is  put  the  Government  and  the  employer  together  and 
say  to  business,  here  is  a JOB,  and  he  enters  into  a contract  with  the 
Government  and  the  Labor  Department  has  these  figures. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  I hope  the  gentleman  from  the  Labor  Department 

will  give  us  those  figures.  ,T  . T,  i .i  „ 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Wilson,  I wish  to  commena  the  YAB  and  the  per- 
sons associated  with  it  for  their  efforts  in  this  field.  I think  they  have 
gone  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  and  I think  they  have  bee  i 

doing  the  best  they  can.  „ , . . 

However,  in  this  partnership  that  you  have  with  the  Department  ot 
Labor,  I think  your  partner  has  been  letting  you  down  and  I want  to  get 
into  that  a little  bit.  I think  you  have  been  doing  fine,  but  I don  t think 
your  partner  has  been  doing  his  part  so  I want  to  talk  to  your  paitnei. 

You  said  cumulatively  432,' TOT  people  had  been  hired  under  tins  | - 

0*1  am,  and  yon  said  over  70  percent  hired  are  noncontract.  Ox  that  4 6 
000.  do  you  have  those  figures  broken  down  ? What  number  are  conti ac 

and  what  number  are  noncontract?  „ , » 

If  you  are  looking  into  that  breakdown,  I would  like  it  ioi  each  ot 
the  three  figures  you  gave  me,  the  cumulative  figure,  the  still- working 
figure,  the  at  least  6-month  figure,  and  then  if  you  have  a breakdown 
for  the  contract  and  noncontract  retention  rates. 

Perhaps  while  your  associate  works  that  out,  we  could  go  on  to  an- 
other subject.  . 

Mr.  Wilson.  I will  defer  to  Mr.  Cunningham 

Mr.  Cunningham.  We  are  a little  awkward  here,  because  we  don  t 
keep  specific  figures  for  the  contract.  We  keep  general  figures.  We  have 
what  you  might  call  an  unsophisticated  figure-keeping  mechanism. 

The  Department  tells  us  in  answer  to  some  of  the  questions  raised 
earlier,  as  well  as  your  own,  that  they  have  spent  about  $69  mlbon nn 
this  fiscal  year,  if  I recall  it  correctly,  which  I think  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  about  35,000  or  40,000  trainees. 

The  point  that  was  raised  as  to  whether  this  was  enrollment  dollais 
or  completed  training  dollars.  I think  it  is  important  to  remember 
under  the  JOBS  program  with  a fixed  unit  cost  type  of  contract,  when 
the  training  begins  the  payments  begin  and  when  che  training  stops  the 
payments  stop^o  the  dollars  spent  arc  actually  on  training.  I hey  are 
not  spent  in  every  case  on  completion  of  training.  „ 

If  you  have  training  for  10  weeks,  if  you  have  a dropout  in  the  first 

2 or  3 weeks  or  if  you  have  it  for  10  montns  and  you  have  a dropout 
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' in  2 or  3 months,  the  dollar  figure  start?,  so  we  don’t  claim  every  trainee 
completes  training  under  the  program.  But  we  do  say  no  money  is  spent 
on  anything  but  the  individual  while  in  training. 

The  total  cost  spent  is  $09  million  of  that  which  is  committed,  which 
is  25  or  30  this  fiscal  year,  is  actually  money  spent  on  people  while  in 
the  program. 

Mr.  OTIara.  I still  would  like  to  know  and  perhaps  you  could  work 
this  out  while  Mr.  Wilson  and  I discuss  other  points,  of  the  JOBS 
figure,  432,000  cumulative  persons  hired  under  the  program,  how  many 
were  contract? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  About  30  percent. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Yo  Jn  nothnve  the  evtnet  fioiirp.  thorp .? 


Mr.  O'Hara.  Does  that  ratio  hold  through  your  209,000  working 
and  so  forth,  which  is  approximately  70-30  all  the  way  through? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  That’s  right. 

Mr.  OTIara.  We  talked  about  the  recordkeeping.  As  I understand 
it.  there  is  no  auditing  or  recordkeeping  really.  You  just  call  up  some 
oi  the  cooperative  employers  and  ask  how  many  people  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  quite  an  elaborate  system  to  try  to  do  it 
through  a computer.  We  take  what  they  call  a pledge  card  and  that 
sets  it  up.  Every  employer  who  signs  up  sends  in  a pledge  card.  That 
puts  him  in  the  computer. 


Then  on  a monthly  basis  in  the  past  we  have  what  we  call  a tally 
card,  and  the  tally  card  that  we  have  is  the  type  that  goes  into  the 
computer  and  we  ask  them  to  report  on  a monthly  basis  the  number  of 
people  hired,  the  number  of  people  retained  and  the  number  of  people 
who  are  still  on  board. 

We  get  those  reports.  Because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  voluntary  in 
nature,  we  have  to  keep  plugging  and  pushing  them  to  give  the  figures, 
so  we  can’t  get  an  absolute  figure.  But  we  feel  we  have  a reasonable 
figure  by  these  tally  cards  that  are  sent  in. 

We  are  now  working  on  a program  to  try  to  impress  upon  them  how 
important  it  is  to  get  it  in  so  they  will  have  a complete  record. 

In  some  cases,  it  may  be  overstated  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
understated  as  far  as  hires  are  concerned,  because  of  the  fact  that  some 
don't  report  at  all.  Some  of  the  big  ones  report  on  a 6-month  basis  and 
give  it  all  at  once,  but  we  do  have  a sophisticated  system. 

The  difficulty  with  it  is  the  lack  of  ability  because  of  the  voluntary 
part  to  force  it.  As  far  as  the  contract,  you  can  get  the  figures  from 
the  Labor  Department.  They  keep  those. 

Mr.  OTIara.  What  do  you  ask  these  employers  to  do  either  under 
the  contract  or  under  the  noncontract  situation?  Do  you  ask  them  to 
hire  people  they  don't  need  or  what  do  you  ask  them  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  don’t  pressure  them.  We  say  this  is  the  program 
and  we  send  out  solicitors  who  come  from  private  business.  They  tell 
them  about  the  program  and  what  the  purposes  are  and  ask  them  if 
they  will  pledge  to  hire  some  and  then  hire  them. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Are  they  under  this  program  hiring  people  they  don’t 
need  for  their  business  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No.  Really  it  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  Business 
profits  by  this  because  they  are  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  many, 
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many  of  these  youngsters,  once  they  are  oriented  become  very  fine 

•workmen.  , . , ..  ,,  , ,1  ■ _ 

Not  only  do  you  take  them  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  all  that  tiling, 
but  you  make  a taxpayer  out  of  them  and  some  of  them  even  keep  out 

0 Mr1SOn,HARA.  The  purpose  is  not  to  hire  people  they  don’t  need,  but 
to  hire  so-called  hard-core  unemployed  instead  of  someone  else* 

Mr.  Wilson-.  It  is  to  give  these  kids  a chance.  They  don't  just  put 

them  on  the  payroll.  , . . , 

Mr.  O’Hara.  You  told  me  they  are  not  hiring  any  more  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  correct,  and  I think  you  are  correct  when  you 
say  it  might  be  somebody  else  who  would  have  these  jobs  it  the  hard- 
core unemployed  were  not  hired.  . , 

Mr.  Steiger.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  indicate  to  the  com- 
mittee what  the  criteria  are  lor  those  who  are  eligible  ? 

Mr  Wilson.  It  is  included,  Mr.  Congressman,  in  the  statement  here. 
Mr.  Steiger.  I would  like  to  supplement  what  Mr.  O’Hara  is  asking 
in  trying  to  determine  whether  or  not  in  the  figures  that  you  have 
oriven  us,  you  are  counting  only  those  that  are  within  that  definition  in 
the  432,000  or  are  there  some  who  on  a noncontract  basis  do  not  tail 

within  that  definition?  . . , 

Mr  "Wilson.  I would  think  perhaps  there  might  be  some,  but  as  a 
whole  there  is  a very  definite  definition  of  what  it  is.  Do  you  want  me 

to  read  the  criteria?  , ■ 

Mr.  Steiger.  I see  it  on  page  3 of  your  testimony.  I assume  that  is 

what  you  are  referring  to.  , . c .. 

Mr  Wilson.  Yes.  In  the  Job  1970.  contract,  there  is  a very  definite 
definition  of  what  the  criteria  is.  In  my  statement  I tried  to  point  out 
that  we  tried  to  follow  that  criteria.  I can’t  say  with  a group  that  is 
noncontract  with  100  percent  assurance  that  I am  correct,  that  all  ot 
them  follow  this  criteria  to  the  T,  because  we  have  no  jurisdiction. 
But  they  understand  the  program  and  its  purpose  and,  as  tar  as  we 
can  determine,  they  are  trying  to  follow  it. 

Also  there  is  one  other  thing.  As  I mentioned  in  my  statement,  they 
get  it  through  CEP  and  the  State  employment  service  and  they  tried 
to  get  certifications  that  they  are  hard-cores.  10.  nnn 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Then  there  is  no  contention  that  the  4n2, ()()(_)  or  the 
209,000  or  the  19,000  or  any  of  these  figures  represent  a net  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  employed  over  what  it  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I would  think  you  are  correct.  . 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Do  we  have  in  your  reporting  system  any  way  of  teil- 
in<r  whether  or  not  the  persons  reported  by  them  possess  different 
characteristics,  as  described  on  page  3 of  your  statement,  than  they 
would  have  possessed  had  the  program  not  been  operative  ? xn  other 
words,  do  we  know  that  this  represents  a net  increase  in  the  number 
of  disadvantaged  who  would  otherwise  have  been  hired? 

I have  looked  at  a lot  of  the  Labor  Department  contracts  and  I find 
that  a number  of  them  are  with  firms  in  businesses  where  their  tradi- 
tional source  of  labor  has  been  among  the  least  skilled,  the  least 
educated,  and  the  least  productive  members  of  the  work  force 

Is  there  any  way  in  your  reporting  system  that  you  can  tell  how 
many  of  these  432,000  are  people  possessing  these  characteristics  who 
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ara  being  hired  and  would  not  have  keen  otherwise  hired  if  your  pro- 
gram had  never  come  into  existence  ? 

J Mr.  Wilson.  I don’t  think  they  are  sophisticated  enough  to  answer 

that.  T .. 

Mr.  OTIaea.  In  looking  over  some  of  these  contracts,  1 had  a iium- 
her  of  them  are,  in  effect,  subsidizing  the  wages  of  employees  of 
industries  who  traditionally  have  a high  turnover,  low-wage,  low- 
skill,  low-education  work  force,  and  all  they  have  done  is  gone 
out  and  hired  the  same  individuals  they  would  have  hired  in  the  first 
place  without  any  program,  put  them  to  work  with  about  the  same 
productivity  as  their  noncontract  employees  and  then  they  go  ahead 
and  have  collected  public  funds  for  having  done  so. 

I am  particularly  disturbed  when  I find,  for  instance,  that  we  have 
people  in  the  contract  janitorial  and  maintenance  field,  the  very  ones 
who  caused  me  to  sponsor  and  get  enacted  the  Service  Contracts  Act 
of  1<)05  because  I found  a lot  of  fly-by-night  operators  in  that  field 
who  were  cutting  costs  and  getting  contracts  to  do  these  services,  and 
now  I find  since  we  enacted  the  Service  Contracts  Act  that  they  are 
now  coining  in  under  the  MA— 3 and  MA-4  contracts  and  getting 
subsidized  by  the  Labor  Department. 

T am  outraged.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  ought  to  be  here  to  find 
out,  among  other  things,  the  Labor  Department  is  now  paying  for 
the  training  of  chicken- pluckers.  That  is  a subject  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  expressed  considerable  interest  in  a couple  of  years  ago  when 
we  had  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  witnesses  up  here  and 
it  was  alleged  by  him,  but  denied,  I might  add,  that  OEO  was  doing 
that  very  thing. 

Here  I find  "a  contract  under  this  program  for  that  very  subject. 
I will  ask  you  about  this  one,  because  I think  you  have  something 
to  do  with  this  particular  subject. 

I find  that  a lot  of  third  parties  are  getting  into  this  field— brokers 
as  it  were,  fellows  who  will  come  into  an  employer  and  say — 

Look,  I have  a good  proposition  here  for  you.  I am  going  to  get  you  a con- 
tract to  take  100  or  200  or  whatever  hard-core  employed  ill  here  and  I will 
provide  the  supportive  services,  the  counselling,  the  recruitment,  the  training. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  put  them  to  work  just  like  any  other  employee.  We  will 
get  a contract  from  the  Labor  Department  and  it  will  be  for  X dollars  for  this 
job,  and  I will  take  so  much  for  what  I am  doing.  I will  take  three-quarters  of 
it,  or  whatever,  for  the  training  and  counselling  and  you  get  the  rest. 

A number  of  employers  are  buying  this.  These  contracts  are  being 
entered  into,  they  are  being  funded,  and  then  the  contractor  does  not 
provide  the  services  or  provides  only  a few  of  them  and  walks  away 

with  a bundle  of  cash.  . . 

The  employer  finds  he  is  not  getting  what  he  thought  he  was  going 
to  get  and  the  Government  isn’t  getting  anything  but  the  labor  con- 
tractor is  making  out  very  well. 

I am  very  disturbed  by  these  labor  contractor  arrangements  where 
the  third  party  comes  in.  Have  you  looked  into  any  of  them  or  do 
you  have  any  opinion  on  that ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  we  have  and  we  very  much  recognize  that  as  a 
problem.  With  as  large  an  operation  as  this  is  getting  to  be,  covering 
the  whole  country,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  our  people,  includ- 
ing the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  trade  associations  and  everybody 
who  might  get  into  this  type  of  thing,  we  are  trying  to  educate  them 
and  give  them  guidelines.  . 

1202  s 
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We  are  preparing  guidelines  now  and  we  are  also  trying  to  keep 
track  of  those  who  are  doing  this,  if  they  do  it.  I think  you  are  bound 
to  have  some  of  them  in  a program  of  this  size,  Mr.  Congressman,  but 
we  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Escu.  If  there  is  indeed  misrepresentation  and  mismanage- 
ment of  this  type  of  program,  I should  think  it  essential  that  we  con- 
trol it  carefully.  When  we  begin  to  talk  about  the  small  employer, 
it  is  essential  that  we  utilize  outside  consulting  and  training  services 
as  a means  of  coordination  within  communities  or  within  specific 
industrial  groups  with  a lot  of  small  employers. 

So  I hope  the  chairman  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  he  would  want 
to  do  away  with  all  third  parties  from  the  standpoint  of  training  and 
consulting.  I would  think  that  is  the  direction  in  which  we  need  to  go  to 
involve  more  small  employers. 

If  there  is  mismanagement,  then  I would  certainly  concur  that  we 
need  to  strengthen  the  control  over  them.  But  I would  hope,  he  would 
not  imply,  therefore,  we  should  do  away  with  those  in  the  consulting 
and  training  business. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Wilson,  we  know  some  abuses  have  occurred  and 
we  will  get  into  those  in  a moment.  Just  what  steps  are  you  taking? 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  Congressman  Fuseli  said,  it  is  necessary  with  the 
smaller  employers  and  also  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  where  they 
become  the  consortium  agent,  that  they  have  means  through  schools 
or  through  <rood  training  companies.  There  have  been  what  we  call 
the  “flesh  peddlers”  where  they  have  gotten,  like,  the  Buffalo  Chamber 
of  Commerce  ran  into.  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to  put  down 

guidelines.  _ . 

I think  if  you  have  guidelines,  it  would  be  worthwhile,  because  we 
cannot  stop  these  people  from  soliciting.  All  we  can  do  is  to  try  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  trade  associations  which  will  act  as 
a consortium.  We  are  trying  to  give  them  the  best  guidance  we  know 
how  to  keep  them  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  what  we  call  the 
“flesh  peddlers.” 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I think  more  has  to  be  done  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  “flesh  peddlers.”  . 

Let  me  go  into  this.  I understand,  for  example,  m New  York  City, 
we  have  had  a consortium  created  and  an  intermediary  involving 
several  companies,  four  companies  in  particular  that,  the  GAO  has 
looked  into,  four  companies  participating  in  the  program  under  a 
contract  awarded  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  Manpower 
Training  Consortium,  Inc.,  in  New  York  City. 

This  is  for  $6  million,  coA^ering  1,900  training  positions.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  provide  a full  range  of  support ive  services  and  they  give  a 
cost  summary,  $1  million  foi*  orientation,  $2  million  for  job-related 
basic  education,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  But  the  four  employers 
adAUsed  GAO  that  no  formal  program  had  been  initiated  by  the 
contractor  to  provide  the  supportive  services  specified  in  the  contract. 

Orientation  was  not  proAuded.  All  employers  said  orientation  had 
not  been  provided  in  the  employer’s  plant.  All  four  said  that  there 
wasn’t  any  basic  education  provided.  Three  of  the  four  said  then- 
employees  were  not  given  time  off  from  Avork  to  attend  bosic  educa- 
tion courses,  and  so  forth. 

Let’s  get  the  comments  of  the  employers.  The  president  of  one 
summed  up  his  discussion  by  saying  the  positions  available  to  job 
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trainees  in  his  plant  were  “the  lowest  type  jobs  you  can  get.”  And 
that  providing  supportive  services  such  as  basic  education  would  be 

11  The  president  of  another  company  said  that  the  limited  supportive 
services  were  doing  some  good,  although  he  saia  he  did^not  know 
“whether  the  Government  was  getting  its  money  s worth. 

Another  vice  president  involved  m this  described  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram as  “a  waste  of  time”  and  felt  “the  Government  was  not  getting 

anything  for  the  money.”  ,, 

Another  vice  president  stated  that  providing  basic  education  wouiu 
“be  a waste  of  effort  at  his  plant  because  of  the  low-skilled  jobs  avail- 
able to  the  trainees.”  . , , . , 

This  is  nothing  the  NAB  lias  done.  These  employers  have  gone  into 
this  in  good  faith  and  the  Labor  Department  through  its  loose  con- 
tracting practices  has  let  a fox  into  the  hen  house,  and  this  is  just 
one  example.  There  are  dozens  of  examples  as  well  as  examples  of 

these  other  abuses.  , , ,,  • • 

For  instance,  I told  you  one  of  the  problems  was  they  were  giving 

contracts  to  some  sleazy  operators  in  the  maintenance  and  janitorial 
field,  the  very  kind  of  people  we  tried  to  crack  down  on  in  the  service 

Contracts  j\_ct  • 

Let  me  tell  you  about  one.  To  train  janitors,  the  proposal  submitted 

to  the  Government  in  this  particular  case  said : 

It  is  anticipated  trainees  will  not  reach  any  degree  of  proficiency  until  the  end 
of  32  w^eeks.  From  that  point  of  training  there  will  be  a gradual  increase  ni 
proficiency  that  should  bring  them  up  to  our  semiskilled  employees  m U field 
of  training.  We  have  high  hopes  of  retaining  these  people  as  skill.ca  employees 
and  thereby  increasing  our  productivity. 

But  so  far  under  that  contract,  and  the  contract  was  entered  into 
the  Department,  321  workers  have  been  hired  and  297  of  the  321  have 
been  terminated  and  the  Government  has  been  charged  $223,(90  for 


that.  . . _ a 

Mr,  Ptjcinski.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ( 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I vield.  . 

Mr.  Pucinski.  I think  the  gentleman  makes  a persuasive  argument, 
but  he  has  not  seen  anything  until  he  sees  how  they  dispose  of  the 
$220  million  and  how  they  dispose  of  it  between  now  and  July  1st. 

Mr.  Escm  I wonder  if  at  this  point  in  the  record  we  could  ask  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  an  examination  and  their  report  as  to  when 
this  contract  was  entered  into.  I would  ask  for  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  placed  at  this  point  in  the  record.  . 1 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I would  like  to  leave  that  to  the  chairman  of  tne  com- 
mittee. I am  still  simply  the  acting  chairman.  Without  objection,  the 
unanimous  consent  request  will  be  agreed  to  on  that  particular  item. 
(The  report  follows :) 

TJ.S.  Department  of  Laboe, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

TFoa.\  ington,  D.C.,  July  13 1 1970. 


Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 

Chair  nia,nt  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor f 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  y 


Washington , D.C.  : 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to  your  inquiry  of  June  22,  1J70, 
regarding  a NAB/JOBS  program  contract  with  the  B.  B.  Saxon  Company  of 
San  Antonio.  Texas.  The  JOBS  program  contract  to  which  you  refer  was  entered 
into  on  June  13,  1968,  and  expired  on  Jjpe  30,  1970.  It  was  in  the  first  series  of 
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NAB/ JOBS  projects  funded  by  tlie  Labor  Department.  The  total  Federal  expend!- 
tnve  for  "lie  Tiroiect  was  S22T.46G. 

This  project  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  thorough  reporting  procedures  now 
In  effect  Administrative  records  at  that  time  did  not  distinguish  between  e - 
plovees  terminated  from  the  program  after  completion  of  training  ami  those 
who  terminated  merely  by  dropping  out.  For  this  reason,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
evaluate  the  significance  of  the  turnover  rate.  , , , 

On  May  10  we  were  informed  by  the  staff  in  our  Atlanta  region  that  they  had 
selected  the  B.  B.  Saxon  Co.  contract  for  audit  as  part  of  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration’s expanded  audit  program.  Bids  a''e  presently  being  submitted  by  public 
accounting  Arms  to  conduct  the  audit,  and  I expect  it  to  be  performed  short..!. 

If  I can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  in  this  matter,  please  let  me  know. 

Sincertlj , James  D.  Hodgson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Wc  sincerely  feel  tlie  worst  tiling  that  can  happen  to 
us  is  to  <ret  into  that  type  of  operation.  We  don’t  want  it  as  businessmen 
beeause&it  leads  to  nothing  but  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  you  have 

nothing  when  you  get  through*  , . , 

But  I also  say  from  the  GAO  standpoint  that  a very  superficial 
type  of  examination,  there  are  thousands  of  cases  of  gooa  training 
programs.  I don’t  want  to  be  judged  by  a preliminary,  superficial 

document  such  as  I saw  placed  in  by  GAO. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I don’t  think  you  ought  to  be  judged  oy  that  and 
indeed  I can’t  see  that  NAB  has  done  anything  but  a great  job  m its 
part  of  it.  It  was  not  up  to  you  to  enter  into  the  contract. 

If  it  had  been,  I am  sure  you  would  not  have  entered  into  it,  but 
it  w as  entered  into  nevertheless. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  last  thing  we  want  is  that  sort  of  a situation. 

Mr.  O’IIara.  We  are  going  to  have  the  GAO  here  tomorrow  and 
we  will  talk  to  tliera  about  some  of  these  contracts.  Then  I think  at 
the  first  opportunity,  Mr.  Eseli,  I think  we;  should  broaden  our  request 
and  have  the  Department  in  to  go  over  a range  of  these  matters. 

One  of  tlie  reasons  I am  so  disturbed  is  that  a year  or  so  ago  Mr. 
Shultz  came  over  and  lie  told  us  that  he  was  going  to  close  up  the  Job 
Corps  camps,  but  lie  said  we  didn  t have  to  worry  because  he  was  going 
to  place  a lot  more  people  in  the  JOBS  program  and  that  was  going  to 
take  care  of  all  of  the  program  who  were  released  from  Job  Corps  and 
a lot  of  other  besides.  He  testified  before  the  Senate  in  June _of  last 
year  that  about  $200  million  had  been  appropriated  for  the  J OBb  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  1969.  We  have  asked  Congracs  for  $189  million  for  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  funds  for  fiscal  1971,  which  together  with  <b240 
million  of  MDTA  funds  would  provide  the  necessary  money  to  finance 

140.000  jobs.  _ , . 

Air.  Cunningham,  so  far  this  year,  tlie  actual  Government-reim- 
bursed contract  training  opportunities  have  amounted  to  $34,000? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  $130  million. 

Air.  O'Hara.  He  was  talking  about  contro.ct  jobs  and  he  talked  about 

134.000  actually  being  employed.  He  used  a figure  of  $420  million  for 
JOBS  in  fiscal  1970,  but  they  have  already  revised  tlieir  estimated 
expenditures  down  to  $300  million  from  $420  million.  That  is  their  own 

revision.  . . . _ mi  , , 

It  is  very  doubtful  that  this  much  is  going  to  be  used.  The  actual 
projection  of  funds  to  be  spent  during  this  fiscal  years,  as  you  sug- 
gested, is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $59  million,  isn’t  that 


right? 
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Mr  Cunningham.  Committed  funds,  it  is  over  $130  million,  expend- 
itures already  spent  by  the  Treasury  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  about 
$59  million,  as  I recall,  but  I think  committed  funds  undci  this  fiscal 

year  s budget  are  well  over  $100  million. 

‘ Mr.  O’ITara.  If  that  were  so,  that  would— he  had  estimated  the 
expenditure  rather  than  the  commitment  of  $d00  million,  but  e\  en  r 
you  took  the  commitment  figure,  it  is  way  under  $300  million. 

Mr  Wilson.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  m all  fairness  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Labor,  we  found  that  the  MA-5  contract  was  so  complicated 
that  it  was  difficult  to  sell.  We  had  to  renegotiate  the  contract  and  so 

we  renegotiated  a simple  form.  . . ,,  .. 

It,  is  called  the  JOB  1970  contract,  which  is  easily  understood  by  the 
small  businessmen.  We  also  bad  to  get  a consortium  agreement.  Y>  e 
also  had  one  thing  we  found  through  experience  and  that  was  the  pro- 
cedure had  to  be  changed  so  it  was  easier  to  process  these. 

The  smaller  contractors  just  go  bogged  down  with  numbers  and  they 
could  not  be  processed  through  the  Department,  bo,  we  did  get  our 

people  j)epartmeVlt  didn’t  get  their  people  trained.  They  have 

been  able  to  get  the  State  people  to  work  with  them,  so  that  overall  we 
ave  now  processing  something  like  8 million  a week.  It  is  coming 

through  pretty  steadily.  . . ,,  ,,  •.  ^ 

Wereally  didn’t  get  into  this  campaign  to  hit  the  smaller  employer 
where  the  money  is  being  used  on  the  contract  until  sometime  in  Feb- 
ruary. We  hoped  we  would  get  into  it  in  the  fall,  but  we  found  out 
the  process  of  training  the  people  to  be  able  to  handle  it  and  the 
procedure  in  carrying  it  through  just  delayed  the  program. 

That  is  one  reason  for  not  having  the  use  of  the  money  plus  the 

fact  of  the  freebies.  _ . , . 

Mr.  Cunningham.  The  Labor  Department  through  their  winged 
messenger  service  has  given  me  the  up-to-date  figures  on  money  spent. 
These  are,  as  of  February  28,  1970,  the  total  number  of  contracts, 
1,771.  The  total  authorized  job  slots  come  to  105,000  _ 

The  present  employees  on  board  presently  working  are  36.000. 
The  total  hired  under  tlie  contract  are  90,000.  Total  terminations  are 

Costs  to  date,  $81  million.  Contract  obligations  to  date,  monei 

committed,  $290  million.  . 

They  say  that  from  the  28th  of  February  to  April  17  they  ha/e 
had  an  increase  of  807  contracts  and  an  increase  of  19,000  additional 
job  slots.  I do  think  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  have  them  come 
in  since  the  conversation  has  gone  to  how  the  contract  phase  worked, 
of  which  t’10  NAB  is  just  an  ancillary  part  of  oar  major  role. 

Mr  O’Hara.  There  are  105,000  authorized  job  slots  by  the  Depart- 
ment’s own  figure  in  which  36.000  arc  now  working  and  54.000  have 
been  terminated  for  a total  of  90,000.  That  is  very  interesting,  espe- 
cially since  under  your  overall  retention  rate  in  the  piogiam,  you 
testified,  is  48  percent  and  the  retention  rate  under  the  reimbursed 
contract  arrangements  that  the  Labor  Department  has  entered  into 
is  a lot  worse  than  that.  It  is  about  30  percent. 

So  it  must  mean  that  in  order  to  equal  up,  that  jrnur  noncontract 

retention  rate  must  be  considerably  better. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I don’t  think  30  percent  is  a valid  figure. 
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Mr.  O’Hara.  Out  of  a total  of  90  000,  and  I have  to  do  a little 
arithmetic  here,  out  of  90,000,  36,000  are  now  working;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  It  is  40  percent  exactly.  So  there  is  40  percent,  the 
overall  rate  for  the  program  is  48  percent  and  that  is  an  average  of 
the  two,  contract  and  nonccutract.  If  they  are  only  making  a 40-pcr- 
cent  retention  under  contract,  you  must  be  doing  better  under  non- 
contract. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Their  termination  figure  tends  to  goof  up  the 
process.  In  fact,  I believe  they  have  changed  that.  They  have  taken 
terminated  in  the  statement  to  mean  people  in  the  work  force  as  well 
as  a dropout.  In  other  words,  termination  does  not  and  should  not 
be  construed  as  failure. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I find  it  very  difficult  to  believe,  in  a period  of  rising 
unemployment,  that  these  people  are  being  snatched  up  out  of  these 
job  opportunities  into  better  jobs  and  that  is  why  they  are  leaving, 
if  that  54,000  all  left  to  get  better  jobs. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I did  not  mean  they  went  into  other  jobs.  They 
went  into  the  employers  work  force  and  they  terminated  training.  It 
was  not  a termination  of  employment,  but  a termination  of  training, 
and  that  is  why  their  figures  are  a little  goofy. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I think  if  the  Labor  Department  had  anything  to  say 
about  liow  many  were  permanently  hired,  they  would  not  have  left 
it  fuzzy  as  to  which  part  was  terminated,  because  they  went  out  of  the 
program  entirely  and  which  part  was  terminated  because  they  were 
hired  in  regular  jobs. 

Mr.  Steiger.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I am  not  sure  that  that 
is  an  accurate  appraisal  at  all. 

Mr.  Escii.  Will  the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I would  be  liappv  to  yield. 

Mr.  Esch.  I think  ail  of  us  are  concerned,  especially  by  this  year, 
with  the  unemployment  picture.  The  chairman  implied  that  we  only 
had  active  Labor  Department  programs  in  terms  of  training.  We 
would  want  the  record  to  indicate  we  have  other  programs,  such  as 
CEP  and  public  service  and  all  of  the  standard  institutional  training. 

The  figure,  whether  it  be  34,000  or  54,000.  does  not  include  the  total 
effort  of  the  Labor  Department  in  the  training  and  placement  pi'o- 
gram.  I am  sure  you  would  want  the  record  to  so  indicate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I think  if  we  go  up  a level  or  two,  we  are  talking 
about  how  do  we  make  an  impact  on  a group  that  has  great  mobility 
in  the  work  force? 

Apparently  we  have  not  reached  that  point  in  training  and  counsel- 
ing. I think  all  of  ns  are  concerned  about  how  to  reach  out  to  that 
other  52  percent  and  the  degree  to  which  we  can  analytically  identify 
and  delineate  who  those  people  are,  why  they  are  not  retained.  The 
future  success  of  our  manpower  training  will  depend  on  training  pro- 
grams and  will  also  determine  the  effectiveness  or  lack  of  effectiveness 
of  the.  total  new  welfare  program. 

I think  the  chairman  is  identifying  a major  problem  and  it  is  one 
which  T hope  will  be  analyzed  in  a bipartisan  manner,  because  it  is  a 
crucial  one. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I assure  you  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  it  will  be,  but  I 
want  to  suggest  several  things  with  respect  to  the  JOBS  program. 
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As  Mr.  Wilson  and  1 have  agreed,  the  figures  do  not  represent  a net 
increase  in  jobs  or  anything  like  it;  that  for  the  most  part  in  any  event 
they  represent  people  who  are  hived  instead  of  somebody  else. 

Wo  don’t  know,  as  Mr.  Wilson  and  I have  agreed,  how  man}  ox 
them  would  have  been  hired  by  those  same  employers  in  any  event. 

With  respect  to  the  Department's  conduct  of  the  contract  provi- 
sions of  this  program,  I would  allege  that  to  a very  large  extent  and  I 
think  we  will  develop  the  evidence  tomorrow  and  next  week  to  sub- 
stantiate this,  to  a very  great  extent  the  people  who  have  been  em- 
ployed under  Department  contracts  are  the  very  same  people  who 
would  have  been  employed  without  the  program;  that  a significant 
percentage  of  them  have  not  been  provided  with  the  supportive  sei\- 
ices  that  they  should  have  been  provided  with  under  the  conti  act  and 
trainino*;  that  a large  number  of  them  have  been  trained  for  occupa- 
tions for  which  no  training  is  normally  required,  even  of  persons  with 
an  inadequate  educational  and  skill  background. 

For  instance,  we  find  that  the  Department  is  violating  the  specific 
instructions  of  this  Congress,  specific  instructions  on  three  ditieient 
occasions  that  they  not  use  funds  under  these  programs  to  train  people 
for  jobs  that  require  very  minimal  training  and  are  usually  done  by 
the  employer  himself  without  any  governmental  assistance. 

For  instance,  wo  find  them  training  sewing-  machine  operators  and 
on  three  different  occasions  this  Congress  has  told  them  not  to  do  that. 
We  find  them  training  in  laundries  and  drycleaning,  training  for  ]obs 
that  pay  $1.30  an  hour.  We  have  specifically  instructed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  on  several  occasions  not  to  train  for  such  low-wage 

dead-end  positions.  . . . T 

We  find  that  there  have  been,  in  addition,  abuses  to  this  program  by 
the  gentlemen  Mr.  Wilson  described  as  flesh  peddlers,  who  have  been 
permitted  by  lax  auditing  procedures  by  the  Department  to  come  in 
and  take  advantage  of  this  program  and  not  provide  the  services  that 

should  have  been  provided.  . . . 

The  reason  I am  so  upset  about  this,  Mr.  Wilson,  I think  the  busi- 
nessmen who  have  been  involved  in  this  program,  and  there  have  been 
thousands  of  them  who  are  among  the  leading  citizens  of  nearly  every 
community  in  this  country.  I think  they  deserve  a better  break  than 
they  have  gotten  from  the  Department  in  this  matter  and.  I intend  to 
see  to  it  that  their  contribution  is  given  the  proper  credit  and  that  the 
Department  is  made  to  straighten  out  its  part  in  this  great  program 
that  these  dedicated  citizens  have  engaged  in.  including  yourself. 

I think  that  NAB  lias  made  a great  contribution,  even  though  it 
can’t  really  be  measured  because  we  don’t  have  the  right  ways  of 
measuring  it,  because  they  focused  attention  on  tins  problem  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed  and  the  need  to  provide  them  with  job 

° ^Th  evAi a ve  o-otten  major,  respectable  employers  involved  in  these 
programs  and  I think  that  is  a very  good  thing,  but  I think  we  have 
to  get  the  Department  straightened  out  on  this  matter. 

Mi.  Cunningham.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we  get  a rebuttal  * 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Surely,  go  ahead.  Are  you  from  the  Department* 
Mr  Cunningham:.  No,  sir;  we  think  NAB  can  be  measured.  Me 
think  our  statement  indicates  that  the  measuring  devices  we  use 
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are  approximate,  but  they  are  reflective  and  they  do  tell  a fairly  pre- 
cise story.  They  are  voluntary,  so  they  are  not  100  percent  correct, 
but  we  think  the  figures  arc  correct  and,  No.  2,  we  think  the  American 
business  community  has  done  things  in  the  last  2 years  that  it  would 
not  have  done,  but  for  the  NAB. 

The  people  who  defend  the  JOBS  program,  I think,  on  the  merits 
are  the  Labor  Department,  but  the  Labor  Department  has  tried  and 
done  a good  job  and  the  same  people  who  have  been  there  under  the 
previous  administrations  are  there  today  in  large  part,  and  I think  they 
are  working  hard  in  trying  to  monitor  the  contracts 

When  they  talk  to  you,  I think  they  will  tell  you  that  the  incidents 
of  default  on  the  contract  is  relatively  rare.  It  is  true  there  are  the 
chicken  plucker  and  we  have  a pizza  parlor  operator,  but  for  every 
had  one  on  the  noncontract  side,  we  think  we  can  give  you  100  good 


The  proportionate  share  of  odd-hall  type  contracts,  default,  what- 
ever you  call  them,  are  very  rare  compared  to  other  contracts.  We 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  could  be  better,  but  it  is  not  just  a 
bumbling,  stumbling  businessman's  effort  which  has  been  impinged 
on  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  O’ITara.  I have  reference,  as  an  example,  to  a very  fine  pro- 
gram, the  IBM  program.  That  is  a tremendous  program  and  they 
are  losing  money  on  it  and  they  are  doing  it  as  a public  service. 

I think  that  is  commendable.  That  is  what  I have  tried  to  do,  to 
separate  that  from  the  way  the  Department  has  opened  the  door  to 
the  sleazy,  fly-by-night,  operators  to  come  in  and  take  advantage  of 
this  program.  That  is  what  I am  after,  not  after  the  IBM  s of  this 
world,  but  after  some  of  the  quick-buck  boys. 

Mr.  CuxxiNoriA^r.  One  last  point,  if  I might,  about  the  approxima- 
tion the  Labor  Department  has  given  us  and  we  think  it  is  true  from 
(lie  soundings  we  have  taken  with  regional  directors,  executive  direc- 
tors, and  so  forth.  They  approximate  about  70  percent  of  the  cost  an 
employer  is  reimbursed  is  the  maximum.  If  you  have  a contract  for  x 
number  of  dollars,  that  only  approximates  70  percent  of  what  the 
employer  spends  on  tlie  trainee. 

We  think  for  every  sleezy  you  have  100  “nonslcczy,”  to  coin  a new 
phrase,  who  are  spending  much  more  on  the  hard-core  training  than 
they  do  on  the  white  collar  worker  with  a high  school  education.  By 
and  large  we  think  the  money  is  well  spent. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  By  and  large  I suppose  you  can  say  that  of  almost 
every  program. 

Mr.  Cvnxtxc.tfam.  Let  me  say  in  95  percent  of  the  cases. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  That  is  your  guess  and  I don’t  know  what  my  guess 
will  be,  but  I will  wait  until  we  get  the  GAO  in  here  and  a few  others. 
I will  say  one  of  the  things  that  particularly  disturb  me  about  this 
is  it  is  part  of  a pattern  of  deceptive  claims  that  ought  to  have  been 
banned  by  the  trnth-in-advertising  legislation  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  been  making  with  respect  to  job  training. 

First,  they  abandoned  the  Job  Corps  camps.  They  said  they  were 
going  to  take  care  of  all  of  those  people  with  increased  training  op- 
portunities under  programs.  They  have  not  done  it. 

They  said  they  were  going  to  open  up  Mini- Job  Corps  centers  which 
would  be  more,  efficient  and  train  moyejxsople  at  less  cost.  They  have 
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only  opened  up  five  and  three  of  them  are  old  Job  Corps  camps  and 
the  costs  in  those  live  are  higher  than  they  have  ever  been . 

There  have  been  a number  of  exaggerated  claims  which  have  not 
been  borne  out  in  practice  because  this  administration  has  been  unwill- 
ing to  commit  the  effort  and  the  resources  that  they  have  to  make 
those  claims  come  true  and  that  is  what  is  disturbing  the  committee 
in  the  context  in  which  I think  we  have  to  take  up  tins  matter* 

Mr.  Wilsox.  I hope,  Mr*  Congressman,  in  connection  with  this,  be- 
cause those  of  us  who  have  been  part  of  this  program  very  deeply  mid 
very  sincerely  believe  in  the  program.  I think  if  we  did  not  believe  in 
the  program’  that  we  would  stop  spinning  our  wheels  and  the  efforts 
of  thousands  of  dedicated  top  men  in  this  country,  and  I hope  we 
will  not  get  into  a situation  where  we  become  a political  football  in 
connection  with  whatever  happens,  because  whatever  happens  and 
whatever  legislation  comes  out,  business  is  willing  to  cooperate  in  try- 
ing to  do  this  job  because  it  is  something  that  has  to  be  done,  and  we 
will  do  the  best  we  can* 

But  we  don’t  want  to  get  in  the  middle  of  a partisan  byplay  that 
causes  us  a lot  of  trouble  as  far  as  selling  this  program  and  having 
business  throw  up  their  hands  and  say,  ^vVJuit  is  the  use,”  because  we 
think  it  is  good  in  spite  of  so’  .e  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Stkigkr.  If  the  chairman  would  yield 

Mr.  OTIaka.  I would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I hope  that  that  partisan  wrangling  which  started  this 
morning  does  not  develop  to  the  point  where  it  does  damage  to  the  good 
job  that  is  being  clone.  I must  say  I am  fascinated  by  the  points  that 
are  being  made  by  tlie  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

In  the  first  place,  I would  only  say  I don’t  think  one  of  the  com- 
ments he  made  is  factual  at  all  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  dollars  that 
are  being  committed  by  one  administration  versus  another.  The  amount 
of  money  in  fiscal  197*1  is  substantially  higher  than  that  obligated  and 
spent  in  fiscal  1969,  $401,419  versus  $419,494. 

That  is  a sizable  sum  of  money  in  the  manpower  training  field* 

1 might,  also  say  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  any  information  that  lias 
been  developed  by  the  Senate  or  is  now  being  developed  here  in  the 
House  and  to  which  GAO  and  the  Labor  Department  testify  is  going  to 
bear  out  the  three  comments  that  have  been  made  about  the  question 
of  the  same  people  for  little  supportive  services  or  that  these  are  all 
jobs  of  low  skill  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

If  I read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  those  accompanying  him 
correctly  and  if  one  looked  at  the  1,171  contracts,  I except  we  would 
find  there  is  a lot  more  going  on  in  the  NAB-JOBS  program  than 
the  comments  give  credit  for. 

Thirdly,  this  is  a program,  NAB-JOBS,  that  was  begun  by  the 
former  President,  Mr.  Johnson,  not  by  Mr.  Nixon. 

Mr.  O’ITara.  I might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I had  strong  reser- 
vations about  the  program  then,  which  I expressed  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I know  you  did,  as  did  I,  and  I still  have  strong  reser- 
vations. I am  not  defending  Mr*  Nixon  or  Mr*  Johnson  for  that,  but 
I suppose  that  means  we  can  get  out  of  title  I-D  of  the  Economic 
Opportunities  grants  made  in  January  of  1969  before  the  last  admin  is 
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tration  left  office  if  we  want  to  start  bringing  out  some  dirty  laundry, 
whether  it  be  in  this  administration  or  the  previous  administration. 

I suspect  it  is  there  on  a relatively  evenhanded  basis  and  frankly 
most  of  the  people  who  are  still  in  the  Labor  Department*  I say  re- 
grettably, are  those  who  were  there  before  because  the  personnel  has 
not  changed.  I wish  they  had,  because  I would  feel  a lot  happiei. 

We  just  promoted  some  of  the  ones  who  have  done  some  of  the  dam- 
age in  the  past.  So  1 trust  we  will  not  carry  this  to  the  extreme,  as  Mi. 
Wilson  has  cautioned,  of  having  the  business  community  shy  away 
from  what  it  has  begun  in  terms  of  a commitment  to  help  the  hard- 
core unemployed  to  find  a job,  difficult  as  that  obviously  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  OTIaua.  I want  to  help,  too,  but  I think  we  have  to  keep  distin- 
guishing* between  what  the  NAB  has  done  and  what  the  Department 
has  done.  With  respect  to  that  question,  we  find  ib at  NAB  has  indeed 
in  vol  ved  some  25,000  or  more  employers. 

They  have  really  done  a job  of  educating  the  business  community 
to  what  their  responsibilities  are  and  they  have  made  a great  contribu- 
tion, but  I don't  think  the  contracts  that  have  been  entered  into  have 
been  as  good  as  they  could  be.  Some  have  been  good  and  some  have 
not  been. 

I have  never  said  all  of  the  jobs  were  low-skiUed,  low-wage,  dead- 
end jobs,  but  in  the  JOBS’  own  handbook  it  says  45  percent  of  the 
trainees  have  been  hired  into  jobs  that  are  under  $2  an  hour  and  some 
of  them  considerably  under  $2  an  hour,  so  there  is  a heavy  concentra- 
tion, of  course,  in  the  low-paying  jobs. 

Mr.  Steiger.  If  the  chairman  will  yield  one  more  time,  I would  only 
tell  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  as  I sit  here  in  wondrous  awe  of 
the  feelings  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  regarding  the  Labor 
Department,  you  have  just  simply  reinforced  my  very  strong  belief 
that  your  bill,  in  terms  of  centralizing  all  of  the  power  for  contracting 
in  the  Labor  Department,  is  shot  down. 

Mr  Escri.  I would  even  join  my  colleague  in  making  that  observa- 
tion. That  is  one  I was  going  to  make. 

I also  would  personalty  like  to  go  on  record  favoring  a job  even  at 
$2  an  hour  or  slightly  less  rather  than  no  j ob  at  all . 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I am  sure  that  is  so,  but  that  is  not  the  context  in  which 
it  came  up.  If  you  want  to  create  jobs  for  the  unemployed  and  not 
merely  shift  the  unemployment  around,  then  you  ought  to  be  for  the 
job  creation  provisions  of  the  legislation  that  112  Members  of  the 
House  introduced,  which  is  one  of  the  bills  before  us. 

I am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  those  and  I hope  you  will  be  when  tlie 
time  comes.  With  respect  to  the  competency  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  run  a manpower  program,  I am  perfectly  willing  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  hand  it  all  over  to  whoever  he  wants.  I don’t  say  he  must  run 
it  himself,  because  I entertain  the  same  doubts  that  you  gentlemen 
do,  but  I do  want  to  give  him  flexibility  in  determining  who  shall  run 
it  in  each  and  every  community. 

Nil*.  Steiger.  He  lias  that  now  and  you  are  complaining  he  is  too 
flexible. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  In  any  event,  I thank  you,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  1 do  hope 
you  will  understand  there  is  abolutely  no  criticism  in  anything  I have 
said  about  the  role  of  NAB.  In  fact,  NAB  has  played  a constructive 
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l-ole  and  I am  pleased  they  have  and  I thank  you  for  coming  before 

X1S. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  want  to  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 

letting  us  be  heard.  . _ , 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I notice  that  Mr.  Siemiller  also  has  a prepared  state- 
ment. Without  objection,  it  will  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  P.  R.  (Roy)  Siemii.leu 

Mr.  Chairman:  My  name  is  P.  L.  (Roy)  Siemiller.  At  tlie  present  time,  I am 
working  for  the  AFR-CIO  in  a liaison  capacity  with  the  National  Alliance  or 
Businessmen.  Prior  to  accepting  this  assignment,  I served  as  international  prosi- 
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served  as  a general 

area,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  . 

Mv  purpose  here  today  is  to  advise  that  the  AFR-CIO  approves  ol  and  is  co- 
operating with  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  in  their  mission  of  uncling 

jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  underemployed.  # 

President  Johnson,  in  his  state  of  the  union  message  in  19GS.  called  upon  tlie 
business  community  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  finding  useful  employment  for 
a substantial  number  of  our  citizens,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  hard-core, 
who.  then  and  even  more  so  at  this  time,  are  having  great  difficulty  m lincling 

meaningful  employment.  . ^ „ , , 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  go  into  reasons  for  the  existence  ot  the  hard-core 
or  to  even  justify  the  efforts  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  in  their 
handling  of  the  mission  assigned  to  them  first  by  President  Johnson  and  now  by 

President  Nixon.  . , 

It  is  my  intention,  however,  to  advise  you  that  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment is  supporting  and  working  with  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  in  its 

endeavor.  . „ .. 

The  AFR-CIO  Executive  Council,  after  reviewing  the  program  ot  die  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen,  endorsed  the  program  and  unanimously  agreed  to  co- 
operate with  it.  Two  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  support  of  the  AFR-CIO 
Executive  Council  are  : 

First,  we  considered  it.  a meaningful  program  that  would  bring  into  tlie 
workforce  unemployed  people  and  also  some  people  who  had  previously  been 
considered  unemployable.  The  program  would  bring  these  people  into  the  work- 
force. make  of  them  tax  producers  in  place  of  tax  eaters,  and  help  in  fulfilling 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government — as  stated  in  the  Truman  administration — 
that  of  a full  employment  of  the  American  workforce. 

Further,  we  could  bring  these  unemployed  people  into  the  workforce  without 
reducing  the  standards  or  conditions  of  employment  negotiated  into  the  agree- 
ments between  the  trade  union  movement  and  the  employers  of  America.  It  would 
provide  these  workers  with  the  status  of  a regular  employee ; job  security  and 
conditions  of  employment  guaranteed  by  tlie  provisions  of  a collective  bargaining 
agreement;  identification  with  all  the  other  new  hires  ; and  the  same  opportunity 
for  advancement  or  upgrading  accorded  to  the  seniority  they  accrue  over  periods 

of  time.  . 

Secondly,  the  trade  union  movement  felt  that  the  business  community  was 
recognizing  its  responsibility  to  find  jobs  for  citizens,  who  previously  had  been 
denied  the  opportunity  of  employment  by  changing  the  requirements  for  entry 
level  jobs  within  industry  and  providing  additional  training  for  what  deficiencies 
he  or  she  may  have.  Ret  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I mean  which  should 
explain  better  than  any  other  way  that  I can  think  of. 

A few  years  ago,  when  Federal  Judge,  Otto  Keener,  was  Governor  of  Illinois, 
he  appointed  a broad-based  committee  of  citizens  of  Illinois  to  make  a study 
to  find  out  what  it  would  take  to  provide  full  employment  for  the  workforce 
of  Illinois.  This  committee  was  chaired  by  Frank  Cassell  of  Inland  Steel.  Among 
others  serving  on  the  committee  was  the  present  Secretary  of  Rabor,  George 
Shultz,  and  a senior  vice  president  of  the  Nation’s  largest  airline  whose  general 
offices  are  in  Chicago.  I also  served  on  the  committee. 
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During  the  committee  discussions,  I was  told  by  the  senior  vice  president 
for  industrial  relations  of  this  airline  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  airline  to 
only  hire  new  employees  who  had  finished  high  school  as  any  employee  hired 
should  have  educational  ability  to  advance  up  the  ladder  to  all  of  the  positions 
in  the  airline’s  workforce.  You  can  readily  see  that  this  policy  would  have  auto- 
matically disfranchised  practically  all  of  those  that  we  refer  to  as  the  liard- 

C°This  same  airline  today  is  participating  in  the  program  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen.  It  has  reduced  its  qualifications  for  new  hires  so  that  opportuni- 
ties are  being  ^ound  for  the  hard-core.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  pro" 
"rain  is  proving  successful  but  it  does  require  additional  training  on  the  part 
of  the  company  that  would  not  have  been  made  or  not  even  been  available  just 
short  time 

This  employer,  the  Nation’s  largest  airline,  can  be  multiplied  many  times  over 
bv  other  employers  that  are  now  voluntarily  cooperating  with  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen  and  are  participating  in  hiring  the  harcl-core,  who  I don  t 
think  would  have  hired  any  had  it  not  been  for  this  commitment  of  the  busi- 
The American  trade  union  movement  does  support  this  eudeaior  or  the  Ra- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen  and  all  other  endeavors  to  find  jobs,  while  pio- 
teetiug  the  provisions  of  collective  bargaining  -greemeuts,  that  go  towards 
fulfilling  the  stated  policy  of  tlie  United  States— that  of  full  employment. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO,  as  expressed  by  its  executive  council. 

Mr  O’H  ara.  I would  now  like  to  call  Esther  Peterson,  a representa- 
tive of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  and  an  old 

friend  of  the  committee. 

Do  you  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a statement? 


STATEMENT  OF  ESTHER  PETERSON,  WASHINGTON  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, AMALGAMATED  CLOTHING  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA, 
AFL-CIO 


Mrs.  Peterson-.  I would  be  pleased  to  place  my  statement  in  the 
record,  in  view  of  the  time  and  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 
Mr.  O’Hara.  Without  objection,  we  will  place  your  statement  m the 

record  at  this  point. 

(Statement  follows :) 


Statement  op  Mhs.  Esther  Peterson,  Washington  Representative, 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  AhL-olu 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  I am  very  pleased  to  be  asked  to 
come  here  this  morning  to  talk  to  you  about  what  I consider  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  before  this  Congress : comprehensive  manpower  legislation 
My  concern  is  directed  particularly  to  manpower  policy  and  program  as  it  affects 

" TtethTS0moment  in  history,  we,  you,  all  of  us,  must  attend  t0 their 
hear  around  us;  the  sound  of  women,  once  again  assessing  thenmlve ai and  their 
role  in  our  society,  and  once  again  reaching  for  a fuller  opportunity  for  self- 
development.  The  demands  for  equality  and  “liberation”  of  women  that  you 
must  certainly  hear,  even  in  these  soundproofed  rooms,  have  a particular  rele- 
vance to  the  talk  you  have  before  you.  Women  today  are  not  asking  for  special 
favors  They  are  asking  for  equality.  They  are  ready  and  willing  to  ]om  with 
men  to  make  social  services  equally  available  to  all  who  need  them.  Tins  is  as 
true  of  manpower  services  as  it  is  of  other  social  services.  .... 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  change  affecting  the  labor  force  in  this  country 
for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  the  increasing  participation  of  women  work- 
ers m 1055,  women  made  up  only  30  percent  of  the  labor  force  This  percentage 
has  grown  to  35  percent  today,  and  will  increase  another  two  or  three  peieentage 
points  by  1980.  We  know  that  nine  out  of  ton  women  will  work  sometime  during 
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tlieir  lives.  Nearly  lialf  of  the  women  in  the  population  between  tlie  ages  of  IS 
and  05  are  now  in  the  labor  force,  and  the  percentage  is  exported  to  continue 
to  rise  rapidly. 

The  increase  in  teenage  marrhages  means  that  about  half  of  todays  women 
have  their  last  child  at  about  age  30,  so  that  by  tlie  time  her  youngest  child  is 
in  school,  a mother  may  have  30  or  35  more  years  of  active  be  tore  lier. 

If  the  present  temper  of  young  women  is  a fair  indication  of  tlie  future,  they 
will  not  be  content  to  fill  in  those  years  dabbling  in  good  works,  or  confined  to 
second  rate  status  in  the  job  world. 

A high  proportion  of  women  are  employed  in  tlie  early  working  years,  then 
there  is  a marked  decrease  during  the  child-rearing  years,  followed  by  a pro- 
gressive increase  in  each  age  category  until  age  55  or  60.  Tlie  two  periods  when 
women  are  most  likely  to  work  are  in  the  early  twenties,  and  then  again  between 
15  and  54.  In  April  1909,  56  percent  of  tlie  women  in  the  younger  age  group,  and 
1 percent  of  those  in  the  older  age  group  were  in  the  labor  force. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  are  we  doing  with  our  manpower  policies  to  make 
the  re-entry  to  the  labor  force  for  women  productive,  both  for  themselves  and  for 
our  society.  I suggest  that  it  is  very  little.  The  re-entry  problem  is  not  an  easy 
one.  Thousands  of  women  find  themselves  faced  with  barriers  that  they  cannot 
easily  overcome.  xYs  a result,  we  find  that  these  older  women  are  much  more  apt 
to  accept  low-skilled,  low-paying  jobs  than  tlieir  younger  sisters.  Since  there  is 
no  place  for  tlie  re-entrant  to  turn  when  she  discovers  that  her  education  and 
skills  need  updating,  she  takes  a jot  that  offers  little  satisfaction  and  is  below 
her  skill  potential.  Since  most,  women  work  for  financial  reasons,  the  option  to 
delay  going  to  work  in  order  to  improve  liev  job  preparation  usually  does  not 
exist.  The  result  is  a waste  of  manpower.  . 

Another  major  development  affecting  opportunities  for  women  is  the  changing 
nature  of  the  job  market.  According  to  a recent  Tabor  Department  study  tlie 
number  of  jobs  is  expanding  for  women  with  technical,  scientific,  and  clerical 
skills,  but  is  declining  for  those  who  have  limited  training  and  are  able  to  per- 
form only  routine  or  simple  tasks.  This  development  is  due  in  part  to  the  auto- 
mation of  standardized  operations,  in  part  to  the  mechanization  of  some  jobs 
previously  thought  too  hard  or  dangerous  for  women;  and  also  to  the  overall 
shift:  in  the  economy  from  goods  producing  to  service  producing  activities. 

When  we  are  told — as  Leonard  Leeiit  did  in  the  course  of  these  hearings — 
that  “manpower  bottlenecks  in  tlie  next  five  or  ten  years  could  seriously  frus- 
trate the  attainment  cf  high  priority  national  goals” — we  must  ask  ourselves 
wliy  we  continue  to  let  this  reservoir  of  potentially  productive  manpower  go  un- 
used. We  know  that  by  1975  we  will  have  to  double  the  number  of  people*  who 
were  working  in  the  mid-sixties  in  fields  related  to  health,  education,  social  wel- 
fare, natural  resources,  urban  renewal,  etc.  When  it  comes  to  environmental  con- 
trol, onr  manpower  requirements  are  even  larger.  If  we  are  to  achieve  our  goals, 
we  must  utilize  all  of  our  manpower  resources.  Manpower  policy  shorn d be  aimed 
at  full  exploitation  of  those  resources.  . 

In  the  course  of  these  hearings,  the  case  for  comprehensive  manpower  legisla- 
tion has  been  made  by  many  expert  witnesses  with  convincing  evidence  and 
arguments.  The  general  agreement  on  the  need  for  comprehensive  legislation  in 
order  to  eliminate  confusion,  avoid  duplication  ami  l>rh;g  order  and  sense  to  our 
manpower  programs  is  clear.  Although  it  is  certainly  necessary  to  institute  a 
manpower  system  that  makes  possible  sound  administration,  sensible  planning, 
and  effective  operation,  I hope  that  in  the  course  of  figuring  out  how  all  of  these 
tilings  are  to  be  done,  we  do  not  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  structure  of  man- 
power programs  that  wo  overlook  tlie  substance. 

Manpower  is  not  mere'v  a case  study  in  federal-state-local  relationships.  It  is 
a human  program  : a program  which  can  make  the  difference  to  working  men  and 

women or  those  who  want  to  work  and  can’t,  between  poverty  and  economic 

security  between  full  participation  in  the  benefits  of  onr  society  and  alienation 
and  dependency:  between  hope  and  despair  Some  of  tlie  witnesses  wlio  have 
appeared  before  von  have  talked  about  the  connection  between  manpower  policy 
and  economic  policy;  the  relationship  of  manpower  as  a back-up  measure  to 
support  fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  It  is  important  that  we  recognize  these  rela- 
tionships and  develop  manpower  legislation  that  can  be  used  in  such  fashion.  But 
manpower  programs,  however  well  administered,  cannot  perform  any  of  these 
functions  if  they  do  not  reach  the  people  who  need  them  most  in  snfiieient  quan- 
tity to  make  a difference  in  those  persons’  lives. 
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Toilnv  we  are  faced  with  a rising  unemployment  rate,  Some  call  it  an  upcreep. 

I think* that  that  is  a good  word,  because  it  accurately  conveys  the  relentlessly 
painful  process  which  is  bring  allowed  to  occur. 

The  upcreep  hurts  everyone,  but  it  is  particularly  hard  on  those  least  employ- 
able. the  poor  and  the  disudvan tailed,  the  people  for  whom  onr  manpower  pro* 
cm  ins  have  been  designed.  It  also  hits  hard  at  those  who  traditionally  are  att  he 
(‘ini  of  the  employment  queue:  specifically  minority  groups,  and  women  and  gnl^. 

According  to  the  most  recent  reports  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  there  are  now 
almost  four  million  unemployed  ; a million  more  than  there  were  last  year  at  tins 

Sa Manpower  programs  can  take  up  the  slack  of  a weak  labor  market  and  pro- 
vide support  for  those  not  covered  by  unemployment  insurance;  primarily  the 
disadvantaged.  Let  me  say  here — the  recent  action  by  the  Congress  improving 
significantly  the  unemployment  insurance  system  is  to  be  commended,  it  win 
relieve  the  manpower  programs  of  some  of  the  burden  of  providing  assistance  to 
the  unemployed.  The  extension  of  coverage  to  agricnUnral  workers,  particularly 
migrant  workers,  is  an  important  step  forward.  However,  the  decision  ot  the 
Administration  not  to  ask  for  federal  benefit  standards  is  linfortnuatc.  J would 
hope  that  we  do  not  have  to  wait  two  more  years  to  recognize  this  mistake. 

Although  the  Administration  has  said  that  it  intends  to  use  manpower  pi'O- 
grams  to  supplement  the  unemployment  insurance  program— this  is  net  Hap- 
pening at  the  present  time.  Let  me  review  briefly  the  present  performance. 

First  manpower  programs  have  become  progressively  les:  nvaiinmc  to 
women— a group  which  historically  is  extremely  vulnerable  to  economic  reces- 
sions. In  the  past  two  years,  the  proportion  of  the  adult  poverty  popu  anon 
which  is  female  remained  the  same;  01  percent.  But  the  percentage  of  women 
participating  in  manpower  programs  dropped  from  43  percent  in  to  t 

percent  last  year.  There  is  no  indication  that  anything  is  being  done  to  improve 

this  situation.  ^ , 

Second,  manpower  programs  seem  unable  to  operate  at  more  than  a sixt.\ 
percent  capacity.  Leaving  out  the  summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  progiam 
for  which  slots*  are  of  course  not  presently  available,  the  1070  manpower  pro- 
gram was  budgeted  to  provide  approximately  715.000  training  opportunities. 
Bv  the  end  of  January*  there  were  only  027,000  people  using  these  opportuni- 
ties Almost  300.000  training  and  work  experience  slots,  at  an  average  cost 
of  $2  000  each,  were  unfilled.  Hither  we  are  offering  the  wrong  programs,  or 
thev  are  being  pooclv  administered.  With  the  coiuoutvation  that  ^his  adminis- 
tration has  given  to  problems  of  administration  and  management  l think  that 
it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  former  than  the  latter. 

And  finally,  not  only  are  the  manpower  programs  being  ottered  to  the  dis- 
advantaged uiisuitcd  to  present  economic  conditions,  lmt  also  they  are  not 
particularly  suited  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  women. 

The  two  biggest  programs  in  the  total  manpower  effort  this  year  are  U 
the  Job  Opportunities  Program  in  the  Business  Sector,  and  CEP,  the  Concen- 
trated Employment  Program.  A primary  objective  of  both  programs  is  to  provide 
manpower  assistance  to  disadvantaged  men,  particularly  young  Negro  males 
in  the  ghett.oes  of  our  biggest  cities. 

JOBS  lias  been  singularly  successful  in  this  regard  (73  percent  of  the  cniollees 
are  male;  50  percent  are  under  22).  In  CEP,  which  lms  operated  on  the  basis 
of  an  administrative  policy  determination  that,  no  more  than  fifty  percent  ot 
tlm  enrol  lees  should  be  women,  the  enrollment  last  year  was  5S  percent  male. 
The  theory  behind  both  JOBS  and  CEP  programs  was  that  if  the  Negro  males 
could  be  provided  with  stable,  remunerative  and  useful  employment  there 
would  be  a concomitant  strengthening  of  the  Negro  family  in  the  ghetto,  which 
in  turn  would  increase  the  likelihood  that  the  cycle  of  poverty  could  he  broken. 

While  I agree  that  this  is  a worthy  objective,  it  overlooks  the  stark  realities 
of  povertv.  particularly  as  it  affects  women  heads  of  families,  and  young  girls. 
We  know' that  in  fa  milks  below  the  poverty  level,  a disproportionate  number  are 
headed  by  women. 

Of  the  approximately  5 million  poverty  families  in  19C8.  l.S  million  or 
almost  35  percent  were’hended  by  women.  In  the  population  as  a whole  only 
10  percent  of  all  families  are  headed  by  a woman. 

In  19GS.  there  were  140,000  family  heads  who  were  unemployed.  5->.000  of 
these,  or  38  percent  were  women. 

Two-thirds  of  the  women  who  headed  poverty  families  did  not  even  look  tor 
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Tlip  nicture  is  even  grimmer  when  we  look  at  the  statistics  on  children  living 
i n poverty  There  is  no  longer  any  question  that  deprivation  suffered  in  early 

childhood  resuUs  in  permanent  stunting  of  an  i"f t SiS'  ™ 
social  potential.  This  in  turn  results  in  a more  or  less  permanent 
as  employment  is  concerned.  Children  allowed  to  grow  up  J 1 p\. mi 

be  the  targets  of  the  next  decade’s  manpower  programs.  Where  me  these  thil 
dren  now l All  too  often  they  are  in  families  headed  by  women.  m 

Of  the  9.7  million  children  under  18  living  in  poverty,  3..)  million,  oi  -10 

percent,  lived  in  families  headed  by  women.  . , 

More  than  half  of  the  poor  Negro  children  under  18  live  in  female-headed 

f'  For  Children  under  six— the  crucial  development  years— who  live  in  a 
family  headed  by  a woman,  the  elm  ices  are  two  to  one  ' L 

below  the  poverty  line.  In  other  words,  for  the  very  young,  being  n itliont  .1 
father  at  home  almost  means  being  poor.  . 

There  is  another  area  where  the  waste  of  women  power  results  in  an  . 
and  social  cost  we  can  ill  afford.  I am  speaking  about  the  teenagers  who  have 
withdrawn— passively  in  most  cases— from  either  the  employment  world  or  the 
educational  process.  *Many  stay  home  to  keep  house — for  themselves  or  to  help 
parents  with  vounger  children- — but  in  1909  more  than  500,000  girls  ^ through 
19  were  not  doing  anything  at  all.  They  were  not  in  the  labor  force.  They  were 
not  In  school  The”  were  not  nimble  to  work.  They  were  not  keeping  house. 
Moreover  comparative  data  shows  that  ‘Negro  and  other’ " ^ X 

proportionately  represented  in  this  group.  These  young  women  have  etfectn  l.v 
removed  themselves  from  the  scene  but  m many  cases  it  is  because  of  a negativ  e 
giving  np — rather  than  a positive  choice.  , , /v.n 

These  are  the  women  and  girls  onr  manpower  programs  must  reacli.  Lon 
centration  of  manpower  efforts  designed  to  assist  Negro  males  "ill  not  make 
these  statistics  disappear  nor  these  women  dissolve.  Only  a positive  program  spe- 
cially aimed  at  this  target  group,  and  geared  to  their  part.ciilar  P^blems  will 
help  solve  the  problem.  I am  not  suggesting  that  we  should  abandon  the  pi  o 
grains  for  men— ‘but  that  we  need  to  recognize  that  women  are  an  important 
and  significant  part  of  the  target  group  as  well  as  men.  . . , 

One  of  the  special  problems  of  women  is,  of  course,  the  need  to  piovide  adequate 
day  care  for  tlieir  children  if  and  when  they  go  to  work.  The  "f?* 
has  been  accented  as  a necessary  complement  to  our  manpower  efforts,  and  . ny 
of  onr  nmnpower  programs  include  provision  for  day  care  as  a supportive 
service  to  the  training program.  But  although  the  need  is  recognized,  the  re- 
sources to  meet  that  need  have  been  skimpy  to  say  the ‘least.  In  the  M IN  ino0ran 
in  1009.  only  $4.7  million  was  allocated  to  day  care  out  of  a total  progi am  level 
of  $117  million ; or  about  4 percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program,  This  amount 
took  care  of  tile  children  of  only  7,300  of  the  more  than  80,000  enrollees  in 
WIN  Moreover,  two-thirds  of  the  children  in  the  day  care  program  were  of 
school  a •re  Sixtv  percent  of  the  day  care  supported  by  the  program  was  m-the- 
home:  that  7s  fVerally  subsidized  baby  sitting  rather 

day  care  that  would  take  place  in  a licensed  center,  with  a full  pw0ram  ot  health 

” "t  ho ' max  bn  uni  ^ H ovve  d by  the  federal  government  for  child  care  under  the 
JOBS  program  is  $150,  or  about  four  weeks  of  good— but  hardly  top  quality 
care  If  we  are  serious  about  Helping  disadvantaged  women  prepare  for  and 
hold'  good  .-jobs  that  will  make  It  possible  for  them  to  support  themselves  and 
tlieir  families  in  dignity  and  health,  we  must  face  up  to  tlie  problems  ofday 
care  much  more  realistically  than  we  are  now  doing.  Day  care  must  not  be 
looked  on  merely  as  a temporary  service  provided  in  support  of  training,  but 
as  a continuing  responsibility  to  the  children  of  working  parents. 

These  are  some  of  these  problems  we  have  today  with  manpower  programs, 
particularly  in  regard  to  women  workers.  Manpower  policy  must  recognize  these 
problems  and  make  a determined  start  toward  meeting  them.  I ask  that,  as  yon 
undertake  this  very  difficult  task  of  writing  manpower  legislation  that  meets 
the  needs  of  today,  'you  take  special  note  of  the  problems  of  women  workers. 

T suggest,  the  following  steps  as  a good  beginning  tov.  ard  that  end  • 

First,  comprehensive  manpower  legislation  if  it  is  :to  be  really  comprehensive, 
must  include  provision  for  tlie  training  and  retraining  of  those  who  are  tech- 
nologically unemployed.  I define  technological  unemployment  in  its ; broadest 
sense.  For  example,  women  who  re-enter  the  .ioli  world  oind  find  their  ^ills 
out  of  date  should  be  eligible  for  retraining,  last  as  are  employees  of  n Plant 
who  find  themselves  newly  automated  out  of  a joli.  There  should  be  special 
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counseling  provided  by  the  federal-state  employment  service  to  help  these  women 
find  suitable  jobs  and  training.  Such  counseling  and  training,  of  course,  would 
not  he  limited  to  women:  there  are  many  men  who  find  themselves  stuck  in 
dead-end  jobs  who  could  benefit  from  the  same  services.  # 

Second,  we  must  recognize  the  day  care  problem  for  what  it  is,  and  begin  to 
meet  it  on  a more  realistic  basis  than  is  now  the  case.  Several  bills  have  been 
submitted  to  this  Congress  to  provide  more  and  better  day  care  fcr  the  children 
of  working  women,  particularly  the  children  of  women  who  are  working  at 
wages  that  preclude  their  paying  for  adequate  day  care  themselves.  I support 

such  legislation.  . ...... 

Third,  I believe  that  the  present  manpower  programs  are  not  meeting  the  train- 
ing and  employment  needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  particularly  disadvantaged 
women.  To  assure  that  the  needs  of  these  workers  are  met,  there  must  be  included 
in  the  comprehensive  manpower  legislation  a separate  public  service  employment 
program.  Such  a program  would  help  us  meet  many  of  our  national,  social  and 
human  development  goals,  and  at  the  same  time,  provide  productive  employment 
for  the  growing  number  of  unemployed  who  simply  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
picked  up  in  manpower  programs  which  concentrate  on  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 
That  many  of  the  enrollees  in  such  a program  will  be  women,  I do  not  doubt.  To 
my  mind,  that  is  a good  thing,  since  ic  is  precisely  in  these  fields  of  public  service 
einplovment  such  as  health,  education,  social  welfare,  and  recreation — that 
women  have  proved  themselves  especially  talented.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  new 
fields  opening  up  in  environmental  control,  will  prove  similarly  attractive  and 
suitable  for  women  workers. 

Fourth,  attitudinal  barriers  still  remain  a formidable  obstacle  to  women  m the 
job  world.  These  barriers  are  not  limited  to  private  employment  but  are  found  in 
government,  and  as  X have  described  here,  even  in  federal  manpower  policy.  At 
the  very  minimum,  manpower  training  and  employment  programs  should  be 
administered  in  such  a way  that  women  are  given  equal  opportunity.  The  anti- 
discrimination laws  must  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  government  programs,  as 
to  private  employment.  You  as  legislators  can  insist  on  such  a policy  with  a clear 
conscience.  Moreover,  I am  sure  such  a step  would  be  interpreted  by  at  least  half 
of  your  constituents  as  clear  evidence  of  understanding  of  their  legitimate 
aspirations. 

Finally,  no  comprehensive  manpower  legislation  can  succeed  if  we  do  not 
give  the  program  enough  money  to  do  the  job.  I sincerely  hope  that  whatever 
legislation  comes  out  of  this  committee  will  include  authorization  of  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  the  program  out.  If  we  utilize  our  resources  to  provide  training 
for  the  disadvantaged  that  will  lead  to  remunerative  and  dignified  employment : 
and  to  provide  retaining  for  those  who  are  victims  of  automation  and  advancing 
technology,  either  because  of  a time  lapse  or  because  of  immediate  causes:  and 
to  provide  for  a public  service  employment  program  that  will  give  useful  em- 
plovment  to  those  who  cannot  compete  successfully  for  jobs  in  the  private  sector, 
either  because  the  jobs  are  simply  not  there,  or  because  for  one  reason  or  another, 
they  have  not  been  adequately  prepared  for  such  competition — if  we  do  this,  we 
wili  have  made  the  right  choice.  We  cannot  turn  away  from  our  responsibilities  to 
this  group.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  our  manpower,  and  womanpower  go  to  waste. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  The  subcommittee  will  now  have  to  adjourn  until  2 
o’clock  this  afternoon. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  noon  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  2 pan.  of  the  same  day.) 


The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  2 p in..  lion.  Dominick  V.  Daniels 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding, 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Dabor  will  come  to 
order. 

We  continue  with  hearings  on  manpower  bills  that  are  pending 
before  this  committee.  Our  first  witness  this  afternoon  is  Mr.  Eugene 
B,  Sydnor,  Jr.,  chairman,  Manpower  Development  Committee,  U.S. 
Oh  amber  of  Commerce. 


AFTERNOON  RECEvSS 
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STATEMENT  OF  EUGENE  B.  SYDNOR,  JR.,  OF  RICHMOND,  VA., 
CHAIRMAN,  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE,  U.S.  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  R.  DUNCAN,  EXEC- 
UTIVE VICE  PRESIDENT,  METRO-MILWAUKEE  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. ; MISS  PATRICIA  GOLDMAN,  U.S. 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE;  AND  ROY  DINGMAN,  CONSULTANT, 
METRO-MILWAUKEE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  MILWAUKEE, 
WIS. 

Mr  Sydxok.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  oonunittee,  I am 
Euo-ene.  B.  Sydnor,  Jr.  Today  I am  representing  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  where  I serve  as  chairman  of  its  manpower  development 

committee.  , 

I would  like  to  introduce  the  other  people  appearing  with  me.  On 
niy  left  is  Miss  Patricia  Goldman  of  the  U.S.  chamber,  a former 
member  of  your  committee  staff.  On  my  right  is  Mr.  John  Duncan, 
executive  director  of  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  on 
his  rio*ht,  Mi-.  Roy  Dingman,  who  is  consultant  to  the  Metro-Milwaukee 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  rnd  was  formerly  the  vice  president  of  the 

A.  O.  Smith  Co.  . 

We  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today  and  would  like  to  say  in  the  first  place,  we  are  here  to  support 
II.Iv.  134:72.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  best  vehicle  with  some  adjust- 
ments, to  coordinate  manpower  programs  and  develop  a comprehen- 
sive manpower  planning  system  at  State  and  local  levels. 

The  national  chamber  has  long  supported  education  and  training 
programs  to  maintain  and  improve  our  Nation’s  manpower  resources. 
Today,  our  interest  in  manpower  development  is  even  greater  than  it 
has  been  in  previous  years.  ..... 

Since  the  advent  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  (NAB) 
program,  local  chambers  of  commerce  and  our  member  companies 
have  become  administrators  of  manpower  programs. 

Although  large  companies  for  years  have  had  extensive  on-the-]ob 
training  programs,  until  NAB,  businessmen  in  general  were  largely 
consumers  of  manpower  services.  Today,  we  are  producers  as  well. 

Our  members’  additional  experience  in  the  manpower  field,  result- 
inn-  from  NAB,  has  provided  us  with  diarper  insights  into  the  prob- 
lems and  opportunities.  We  can  now  tell  you  of  our  experiences,  as 
well  as  our  observations,  relating  them  to  the  legislation  you  are 

studying.  . 

Since  1062,  the  House  Education  and  Dabor  Committee  has  been  in- 
strumental in  creating  many  programs  which  have  been  helpful  in 
alleviating  the  country’s  critical  manpower  problems.  Yet,  evidence 
suggests  that  the  manpower  system  that  has  developed  is  not  respon- 
sive to  our  present  manpower  problems. 

IJ.R.  13472,  the  Manpower  Training  Act ; H.R.  11620,  the  Manpower 
Act:  and  H.R.  10908,  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act;  all  seek  to 
reorganize  manpower  programs  in  order  to  make  them  more  respon- 
sive to  individual  and  national  needs. 

Rather  than  analyze  the  three  bills,  section  by  section,  I will  com- 
ment on  five  major  areas  of  concern  in  the  reorganization  plans : 
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1.  Decategorization  and  coordination. 

2.  Local  planning  and  administration. 

3.  Public  service  employment. 

4.  The  triggering  mechanism. 

5.  Redistribution  of  manpower  funds. 


The  decategorization — the  removal  of  rigid  program  guidelines — 
and  the  coordination  of  federally  funded  manpower  programs  at  the 
national  level  is  essential  to  improve  their  effectiveness. 

Our  local  chambers  report  that — about  which  you  will  hear  more 
later  from  local  chamber  of  commerce  witnesses — in  most  metropolitan 
cities,  employers  me  confronted  with  a perplexing  number  of  sepa- 
rately administered  and  federally  funded  manpower  programs. 

Baltimore,  for  example.  Iras  25  major  manpower  programs  and 
15  manpower  related  programs.  Each  program  has  its  own  funding 
source,  administrative  mechanism  and  eligibility  requirements.  Balti- 
more is  not  unique.  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  and  many  other  cities  report 
that  they  have  over  30  federally  funded  manpower  programs. 

The  resulting  confusion  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Program  con- 
tent aside,  employers  are  hard  pressed  even  to  keep  informed  about 
the  merit  of  the  various  programs. 

A personnel  director  is  beseiged  by  job  developers  from  programs 
that,  to  him,  simply  represent  a host  of  alphabet-soup  acronyms  such 
as  NYC,  JOBS,  and  NAB. 

Each  program  has  its  own  funds,  its  own  organization,  its  own 
staff,  its  own  objectives,  its  own  regulations  and  its  own  clients.  Some- 
times the  clients  overlap. 

This  proliferation  of  overlapping  programs  is  a barrier  preventing 
business  personnel  directors  from  making  the  best  decisions  about 
which  program  to  use.  The  success  of  manpower  programs  depends 
on  these  key  officials. 

Rigid  categorization  guidelines  also  inhibit  the  development  of 
programs  which  meet  local  needs.  Presently,  local  progiams  are  de- 
signed to  fit  contract  specifications,  rather  than  employer  and  enrollee 
needs. 

Another  problem  caused  by  the  current  rigid  categorization  of 
programs  is  the  necessity  for  project-by-project  contract  approval. 
This  causes  many  difficulties,  not  the  least  of  which  are  time-consum- 
ing /edtape  and  delays.  The  delays  cannot  really  even  be  blamed  on 
bureaucratic  structure. 

At  present,  the  Labor  Department  is  faced  with  the  herculean  task 
of  reviewing  10,000  contracts  a year.  If  programs  are  expanded  under 
the  present  structure,  the  whole  system  may  well  break  down  from 
its  own  weight. 

The  national  chamber  strongly  supports  the  decategorization,  or 
removal  of  rigid  guidelines,  proposed  by  H.R.  13472,  H.R.  11620,  and 
H.R.  10908.  It  will  enable  communities  to  plan  programs  suitable 
to  their  particular  needs,  as  well  as  enrollee  needs.  The  contract 
procedure  will  be  more  responsive  and  efficient. 

Coordination  of  programs  at  the  Federal  level  is  provided  in  all 
throe  bills  by  the  combining  of  program  authorities  and  decategoriza- 
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tion.  But,  decategorization  and  coordination  at  the  Federal  level  is 
not  enough.  The  programs  have  to  be  pulled  together  at  the  State 
and  local  levels,  as  well.  Effective  coordination  is  dependent  on  sound- 
ly devised  manpower  planning  mechanisms. 


ILR.  10908  proposes  a mechanism  for  bringing  about  coordina- 
tion at  the  State  level,  and  H.R.  13472  proposes  a mechanism  for  both 
State  and  community  coordination.  We  support  II. R.  13472  because 
it  brings  in  the  community,  as  well  as  the  State. 

For  a State  to  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  under  IT.R.  13472,  the 
Governor  must  begin  plans  to  establish  a State  “umbrella”  manpower 
agency.  When  fully  operational,  the  agency  will  determine  the  utili- 
zation of  training  and  education  resources  within  the  State  and  will 
monitor  manpower  program  performance. 

Each  community  will  designate  a local  “prime  sponsor”  responsible 
for  regional  coordination  and  the  establishment  of  a community  man- 
power plan.  The  State  manpower  agency  develops  its  plans  for  Fed- 
eral funding  based  on  the  “prime  sponsor”  proposals  in  the  various 
communities  of  the  State. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  approves  the  State  plan,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment grants  the  State  a single  “block”  of  funds  which,  in  turn, 
the  State  wi  11  disburse  to  its  communities. 

H.R.  13472  does  not  propose  to  turn  over  funds  to  the  State  auto- 
matically. Release  of  the  funds  will  be  determined  by  the  State's  com- 
pliance 'with  a three-stage  development  of  capability  to  handle  the 
funds.  The  rate  of  disbursement  of  funds  will  depend  on  the  Stated 
progress  in  setting*  up  its  umbrella  agency,  local  sponsors  and  other 
criteria. 

When  the  planning  mechanism  is  in  full  operation,  funds  flow  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  State  agency,  then  to  the  local  “prime 
sponsor”  and  to  the  specific  program. 

The  national  chamber  favors  this  principle  of  State  and  local  plan- 
ning proposed  in  H.R.  13472.  We  feel  that  the  States  can  be  effective 
in  bringing  about  the  decentralization  that  President  Nixon  espouses 
in  this  part  of  his  “New  Federalism”  package. 

We  realistically  recognize  that  not  all  the  States  presently  have  the 
organizations  in  being  to  administer  effective  manpower  programs. 
While  the  State  builds  its  competency,  something  else  will  have  to 
substitute. 

The  three-phased  turnover  of  control  and  funds  proposed  in  H.R. 
134-72  will  permit  time  to  build  the  necessary  agencies  at  State  and 
local  levels.  Stare  planning' grants  will  help  the  governors  build  plan- 
ning and  administrative  capability. 

Guarantee  of  distribution  of  funds  to  the  cities  is  essential,  but  we 
have  reservations  about  the  development  of  a “prime  sponsor”  based 
sol  el  v on  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas. 

While  long  favoring  the  concept  of  metropolitan  planning  and 
metropolitan  government,  experience  shows  that  metropolitan  plan- 
ning cannot  be  enforced  by  a formula.  Realistically,  a metropolitan 
concept  cannot  be  imposed  where  it  does  not  exist  and  where  there  is 
no  local  desire  for  it.  _ * „ 
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Our  manpower  development  committee  has  carefully  examined 
the  several  formulas  that  have  been  advanced  for  development  of  local 
prime  sponsors.  In  our  opinion,  all  of  them  are  inadequate. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  satisfactory,  uniform  solution.  None 
of  the  proposals  which  the  chamber  has  studied,  really  addresses  the 
political  realities  of  often  Democratic-control] ed  city  halls,  operating 
in  the  context  of  often  Republican-controlled  State  and  suburban  gov- 
ernments, and  vice  versa. 

No  uniform  formula  for  local  prime  sponsorship  should  be  written 
into  the  bill.  Standards  must  be  set,  but  they  should  be  minimal  and 
based  upon  the  clearly  defined  intent  of  coordinating  all  community 
resources.  Ideals  of  metropolitan  planning  should  be  developed  in  the 
Department  of  Tabor’s  administrative  guidelines. 

A bonus  plan  should  be  included  in  the  bill  for  those  cities  that  meet 
the  Department  guidelines  for  a metropolitan  manpower  planning 
system. 

The  same  problem  of  theory  versus  political  reality  applies  to  the 
Manpower  Training  Act’s  implied  designation  of  the  Employment 
Service  as  exclusive  deliverer  of  manpower  services. 

The  Employment  Service  should  have  to  compete  with  other  groups 
who  have  demonstrated  training  capabilities  for  the  right  to  nni  the 
manpower  services. 

There  is  a considerable  variation  in  the  quality  of  performance 
between  the  various  State  employment  services.  Because  of  this  and 
other  reasons,  we  feel  no  organization  should  be  given  exclusive  claim 
to  delivery  services 


We  support  the  use  of  public  service  employment  where  there  is 
an  identified  job  opening  and  where  comparable  job  opportunities  are 
available  in  the  private  sector. 

A study  we  commissioned  Dr.  Seymour  Wolfbein  to  prepare  en- 
titled “The  Emerging  Labor  Force”  notes  that  in  the  decade  from 
1965  to  1975  there  will  be  a 3.9-percent  increase  in  Government  employ- 
ment and  a 42. 3-percent  increase  in  service  industry  employment, 
which  includes  such  public  services  as  medical  care  and  sanitation. 

The  overall  increase  over  the  decade  would  be  22  percent. 

Mr.  Daniels.  On  what  do  you  base  your  22-percent  estimate? 

Mr.  Sydnor.  An  increase  in  the  rate  of  employment  during  that 
period  of  time  from  1965  to  1975  would  be  an  overall  gain  in  employ- 
ment of  22  percent. 

Mr.  Daniels.  On  what  do  you  base  your  statement? 

Mr.  Sydnor.  This  is  the  study  by  Dr.  Wolfbein.  He  was  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Manpower  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  under 
the  Johnson  administration. 

He  is  presently  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
at  Temple  University.  He  was  retained  by  the  chamber  to  make  the 
study  of  the  manpower  trends  that  can  be  expected  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Does  that  answer  your  question  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  does,  thank  you. 
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Mr.  Sydxor.  The  Labor  Department  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  be  remiss  if  they  do  not  make  many  of  these  projected  job 
opportunit  ies  available  to  the  disadvantaged. 

In  fact,  all  three  levels  of  government  are  way  behind  business  in 
changing  their  job  entry  standards  and  conducting  training  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged.  Agencies  at  all  levels  of  government  should 
review  their  hiring  practices.  Experience  of  industry  over  the  past 
several  years  must  be  applied  to  Government. 

The  national  chamber  supports  the  public  service  components  in 
H.R.  13472  and  H.R.  10908,  while  opposing  proposals  to  broaden  tlie 
concept  of  “public  service  employment”  to  “employer  of  last  resort” 
that  is  embodied  in  H.R.  11620. 

“Public  service  employment”  is  that  which  employs  persons  in  occu- 
pations for  which  there  is  an  identified  public  need  for  the  services 
produced.  The  concept  of  “employer  of  last  resort”  goes  far  beyond 
that,  for  it  proposes  to  create  “make-work”  jobs. 

Our  experience  with  NAB  demonstrates  that  the  “last  resort”  em- 
ployment will  be  untenable,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
potential  trainee  for  such  a job  just  won’t  buy  it. 

Retaining  the  disadvantaged,  chronically  unemployed,  is  difficult  at 
best  'when  the  job  is  “meaningful”.  If  the  “job”  is  merely  a “make- 
work  job”  that  is  simply  an  income  supplement  a disadvantaged  per- 
son is  no  more  likely  to  stay  in  that  job  than  he  is  in  a job  as  a low-paid 
dishwasher. 

The  Manpower  Training  Act  and  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
allow  enough,  flexibility  for  the  thoughtful  development  of  public 
service  jobs  and  the  requisite  training  for  them.  The  committee  should 
express  its  legislative  intent  so  that  planning  for  such  programs  can 
begin  promptly. 


Another  tool  proposed  by  H.R.  13472,  but,  not  in  the  other  bills,  that 
would  be  available  in  the  event  of  more  serious  unemployment  is  the 
“triggering  mechanism”. 

If  the  unemployment  rate  reaches  4.5  percent  for  3 consecutive 
months,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  spend  an  additional  10 
percent  of  the  appropriated  funds.  At  present  appropriation  levels,  the 
trigger  would  provide  $1.6  million  additional  funds. 

The  triggering  mechanism  may  be  a useful  device  for  highlighting 
a critical  problem.  The  4.5  percent  unemployment  rate  provides  econo- 
mists with  a measurement  of  the  seriousness  of  a problem. 

However,  it  fails  to  highlight  various  groups  in  our  labor  force  such 
as  minority  youths  and  center-city  residents  who  have  been  experi- 
encing unemployment,  rates  far  in  excess  of  4.5  percent  for  years.  This 
is  really  the  hard-core  unemployed  group.  This  is  the  case  even  when 
some  overall  city  unemployment  rates  are  as  low  as  2 percent. 

As  it  is  now  devisecl,  the  trigger  will  not  provide  funds  of  ade- 
quate magnitude  to  provide  much  of  an  impact  in  creating  jobs.  The 
seriousness  of  the  unemployment  that  the  country  will  have  reached  by 
the  time  the  mechanism  takes  effect,  will  serve  to  lessen  the  impact  of 
such  funds. 

Amendment  of  the  trigger  proposal  should  be  considered.  If  it  is 
used,  the  rate  should  be  pegged  to  regional  unemployment  rates.  Some 
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areas  of  our  country  have  been  suffering  unemployment  rates  far  m 

excess  of  4.5  percent  for  some  time.  . , t 

In  other  words,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  you  have  i i&  ei  « 
of  unemployment  and  in  certain  cities  m States  it  will  vary  consul- 

L1  In  the  national  chamber's  opinion,  a regional  triggering  mechanism 
would  have  a much  greater  impact  on  needed  program  expansion  than 
would  be  indicated  by  the  national  unemployment  rate. 

Moreover,  if  the  administration  anticipates  having  to  use  the  Lin- 
gering mechanism,  careful  planning  should  be  made  lor  its  use. 

REDISTRIBUTION  OF  MANPOWER  FUNDS 

Administration  officials  have  informed  our  manpower  development 
committee  that  more  than  the  triggering  device  funds  will  be  avail- 
able if  industrial  unemployment  continues  to  rise.  1 uncls  that  aienow 
committed  to  the  JOBS  program  will  be  redesignated  for  institutional 

P1  Manpower  specialists  talk  about  “recycling”  trainees  who  have  been 
in  the  JOBS  program  and  are  then  laid  off  rrVRo  nrwl.„m 

Experience  of  onr  members  participating  in  the  JOBS  pio  * _ 
indicates  that  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  explain  to  the  o“®tto 
resident  who  has  just  been  laid  oft,  that  he  slioidd  be  lec^led 
tiirough  a new  training  program.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  many  w 

accept  institutional  training.  p 

Even  though  unemployment  m manufacturing  industries  is  cui- 
rentlv  increasing,  there  are  still  many  employers  in  other  businesses, 
particularly  services,  distribution,  and  local  or  State  governments,  who 
Sill  hire  in  fact,  who  desire  to  hire,  the  disadvantaged  unemployed. 

This  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  the  third  week  in  March  more 
applications  for  JOBS  contracts  were  submitted  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment than  any  vveek  since  the  start  of  the  program 

1 Of  course,  the  national  unemployment  rate  m Maich  nit  the  4.o 
flo-ure  mentioned  in  the  triggering  mechanism. 

Manpower  funds  should  be  allocated  to  those  training  and  place- 
ment programs  which  will  have  the  greatest  impact.  Therefore,  funds 
should  not  be  transferred  from  JOBS  programs  to  institutional  pi o- 
orams  as  long  as  good  productive  jobs  are  available  for  the  disadvan- 
taged in  some  parts  of  the  private  economy.  . o_oii 

To  conclude,  the  national  chamber  supports  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial the  objective  of  the  coordination  of  manpower  programs  and  the 
development  of  a comprehensive  manpower  plannmg  system  at  State 

anf  h^MfUipower  Training  Act  H R.  13472,  with  some  adjustments, 
provides  the  best  design  for  such  a system. 

1 And  now,  I would  fee  to  present  to  you  Mr.  John  Duncan. 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  John  Duncan,  executive  vice 
n resident  of  the  Metropolitan  Milwaukee  Association  of  Commerce, 
an  organization  of  nearly  2,800  member  firms  m commerce  and  mdus- 

fcl  ^Adoption  of  H.R.  13472  is  urged,  but  with  modification.  Our  staff, 
which  has  had  considerable  involvement  in  the  employment  situation, 
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has  promoted  the  general  concept  embodied  in  this  bill  in  Wisconsin, 
because  we  believe  in  the  delegation  of  responsibility  and  correspond- 
ing authority  to  the  State  and  ultimately  the  local  level,  to  improve 
coordination  and  control  to  eliminate  overlapping  and  competitive 
activities  and  to  improve  ability  to  evaluate  funded  projects  or*  the 
basis  of  results — all  faults  we  see  in  the  present  system. 

Ouv  staff  does,  however,  have  the  following  reservations  and  would 
suggest  amendments  accordingly : 

1.  Provisions  in  the  bill  setting  forth  guidelines  for  delegation  of 
authority  should  be  broad  enough  to  recognize  any  qualified  prime 
sponsor  and  not  allow  a narrow  interpretation  such  as  that  in  the 
August  7,  1909,  briefing  paper  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Manpower  Administration,  Office  of  Policy  Evaluation  and  Research, 
recognizing  only  a mayor’s  office. 

2.  The  provision  basing  the  allowance  to  enrolled  persons  on  state- 
wide weekly  wage  averages  should  be  changed  to  averages  in  the 
community  where  the  training  program  is  conducted — because  of  high 
statewide  variances. 

3.  The  provision  establishing  pay  rate  limits  for  employer — com- 
pensated on-the-job  training  should  make  one  of  the  basic  criteria  a 
firm’s  prevailing  labor  contract,  so  as  to  avoid  conflict  with  it. 

4.  Not  only  representatives  of  low-income  groups  served  by  the  act, 
but  also  representatives  of  commerce  and  industry  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  jobs  should  play  a strong  role  in  planning  and  evaluating 
programs. 

5.  While  this  bill  presently  would  provide  the  most  money  when  job 
opportunities  are  decreasing,  it  should,  instead,  provide  more  training 
money  when  jobs  are  available,  to  prevent  an  exercise  in  futility — 
training  for  nonexistent  jobs. 

We  believe  these  suggested  changes  will  make  the  bill  more  viable. 
Ouv  association’s  experience  in  serving  as  the  metropolitan  Milwaukee 
office  for  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen’s  JOBS  program  has 
permitted  us  to  view — frequently  with  alarm — the  overlapping  of 
services,  the  duplication  of  functions,  the  competition  for  funds  and 
authority,  the  lack  of  coordination  and  clearly  defined  chain  of  com- 
mand, the  impossibility  of  competent  evaluation,  in  manpower  pro- 
grams  under  the  existing  structures. 

I would  like,  briefly,  to  cite  examples.  In  Milwaukee,  at  least  seven 
agencies  solicit  jobs  for  their  clients  among  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
The  confusion  and  proliferation  are  such  that  a teletype  system,  job 
order  control  center,  and  computerized  job  bank  have  been  proposed 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

The  present  control  system  to  fill  NAB-pledgged  jobs  is  not  linked  to 
the  welfare  department,  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center, 
Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College — our  vocational  school  system — 
or  the  Commando  I project — a program  to  find  employment  for  re- 
turnees from  correctional  institutions. 

Another  example:  The  “number  game”  makes  honest  performance 
evaluation  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  Milwaukee  Concentrated 
Employment  Program  (CEP)  has  claimed  to  have  served  4,617  inner- 
citv  residents  and  to  have  placed  1,971  in  jobs. 

Yet,  the  Association  of  Commerce,  studying  every  CEP  report,  can 
find  records  of  only  646  placepielrts.  Xn  a spot  check  of  152,  only  52  or 
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Similarly,  a total  oi'  88,000  people  reportedly  served  by  28  Federal 
programs  would  seem  to  result,  unrealistically,  from  duplicated 

iiguies.  , „ 

We  believe  that  II.R.  13472,  if  amended  to  take  care  of  areas  o±  con- 
cern we  have  identified,  can  be  a positive  move  toward  solving  existing 
problems.  We  hope  the  Congress  will  take  every  step  possible  to  assure 
the  elimination  of  duplicative  and  competitive  programs  by  any  other 

Federal  agencies.  , _ , * 

In  addition  to  this  statement,  I would  like  to  enter  into  the  record  or 
this  hearing,  and  leave  for  the  committee,  some  more  detailed  ma- 
terial you  may  find  of  interest. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Without  objection,  your  request  will  be  honored. 

I fearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows  :) 

Supplementary  Statement  of  Metropolitan  Milwaukee  Association 

of  Commerce 

The  Metropolitan  Milwaukee  Association  of  Commerce  staff  has  significant 
knowledge  and  experience  with  respect  to  manpower  development  and  training 
requirements  and  programs  as  a result  of  involvement  in  a variety  of  these 
programs  and  through  membership  on  various  boards  and  advisory 

committees-  , , , . 

The  Association  is  directly  involved  in  three  manpower  related  programs, 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen’s  JOBS  program,  the  Human  Development 
Forum  and  the  Milwaukee  Screening  Committee.  The  committee  unodubtedly  is 
well  aware  of  the  NAB/ JOBS  program. 


nmn,  T-inmnn  Hr* voi rmmpii t Forum  nrocrnm  since  1968  has  conducted  55  seminars 


5 5 SEMINARS 


objectives.  For  example : 

duplicative,  uncoordinated 


seeking  funds  and  the  proliferation  ot  age 
for  their  clients — the  hard-core  unemployed. 


I.ITTLE  FOLLOW-UP 


ERIC 
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WEAK  CONTROLS 


Coordination  and  effective  managerial  control  of  projects  in  a given  area 
is  of  equal  importance  to  tlie  provision  of  funds.  Again,  tills  appears  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  because  of  tlie  number  of  existing  funding  agents.  Difficulties  in 
appreciating  and  understanding  the  need  for  a particular  approach  or  innova- 
tion in  a particular  area,  tlie  nature  of  a problem,  the  degree  to  which  it  affects 
the  structure  of  a community,  as  well  «as  many  other  factors,  make  it  necessary 
to  permit  non-standard  and  innovative  approaches.  The  size  and  complexities 
of  tlie  problems  arc  too  great  to  permit  complete  responsibility  and  authority  to 
remain  at  the  federal  level. 

To  illustrate  this:  The  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning  Systems 
( CAMPS)  and  the  Concentrated  Employment  Program  both  were  established  to 
achieve  badly  needed  coordination  of  manpower  programs.  Yet,  neither  was  given 
controls  with  which  to  accomplish  this.  A program  cannot  coordiu.ate  something 
over  which  it:  has  no  control. 


The  situations  cited  frequently  are  compounded  by  the  fact  that  a clear  and 
workable  chain  of  command  docs  not  exist  Too  frequently,  two  or  more  agencies 
have  joint  responsibility,  with  no  final  authority  for  decisions,  which  can  result 
in  a “power  struggle”  between  various  agencies  and  projects.  In  Milwaukee, 
many  agencies  are  sub-contractors  to  other  agencies  for  services.  Terms  such 
as  “functional  control”  and  “programatical  responsibility”  pop  up  frequently,  but 
seldom  docs  a clearly  delineated  line  of  authority  and  responsibility  exist.  Often, 
an  agency  that  receives  its  funds  from  one  source  is  responsible  to  another. 

Rased  upon  these  experiences  and  evaluations,  it  is  concluded  that  the  basic 
concept  of  II. R.  13472 — namely,  delegation  of  significant  authority  and  respon- 
sibility to  tlie  state  level  and  ultimately  the  local  level — should  improve  coordina- 
tion and  control,  eliminate  overlapping  and  competitive  activities  and  enlmir*e 
the  ability  to  evaluate  funded  projects  in  terms  of  effectiveness  and  specific 
results. 

However,  specifics  of  the  bill  raise  several  questions. 


The  hill  sets  forth  guidelines  for  delegation  of  specific  responsibilities  and 
authority  to  a homogenous  area  within  the  state.  An  interpretation  in  an 
August  7.  10Gb  briefing  paper  issued  by  the  T\S.  Department  of  Labor.  Man- 
power Administration.  Office  of  Policy  Evaluation  and  Research,  sta tos.  “The 
mayor’s  office  will  be  responsible  for  planning  and  implementing  manpower  pro- 
grams in  urban  areas.”  Tlie  bill  itself,  however,  appears  to  provide  for  several 
.alternatives.  These  alternatives  should  lie  so  specified  that  congressional  intent, 
cannot  he  thwarted  by  Labor  Department  edict  that  the  only  local  office  which  can 
plan  and  implement  a program  in  an  urban  area  is  the  office  of  the  mayor. 


The  hill  provides  that  the  basic  allowance  to  enrolled  persons  ho  based  on 
the  average  weekly  wage  in  employment  covered  by  the  state’s  niioniplovinont 
compensation  law— 40%  in  fiscal  year  1071,  45%  in  1072  and  50%  in  fiscal  year 
1073  and  thereafter.  The  propriety  of  this  method  of  calculating  the  basic  al- 
lowance is  questionable  because  of  its  universal  application  to  all  areas  of  a 
state.  For  example,  in  Wisconsin  this  average  weekly  wage  is  higher  in  the  more 
heavily  industrialized  communities  such  as  Milwaukee.  Racine  and  Kenosha.  Ap- 
plication for  this  formula  to  basic  allowances  in  smaller  communities,  particu- 
larly in  the  northern  half  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  could  he  most  unrealistic  in 
relation  to  actual  wages  paid  and  the  local  cost  of  living.  The  basic  allowance 
should  he  related  to  the  average  weekly  wage  in  the  community  in  which  the 
training  program  is  to  be  conducted. 


The  bill  requires  that  workers  undertaking  employer-compensated  on-the-job 
training  lie  paid  the  applicable  minimum  wage  or  the  prevailing  wage  rate  for 
similar  work  in  the  locality,  whichever  is  higher.  This  might  be  in  conflict  with 
wage  rates  negotiated  by  companies  with  collective  bargaining  agent.  Labor 


CHAIN  OF  COMMAND 


CON  GRES  SION  AT.  INTENT 


QUESTIONABLE  METHOD 


LABOR  CONFLICT 
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agreements  frequently  specify  a starting  rate.  30-(lay  rate.  (50-day  rate  and  linal 
rate  for  a given  occlipation.  Deviation  would  be  a violation  of  the  labor  agree- 
ment. Em  plovers  might  be  prevented  from  undertaking  on-the-job  training  it  the 
prevailing  rate  were  in  conflict  with  the  labor  agreement’s  hiring  rate.  Con- 
formance to  a labor  agreement  should  be  held  to  he  m compliance  with  the  law. 

Tlio  Act  provides  for  participation-  by  representatives  of  low-income  groups 
served  by  it  Since  the  ultimate  objective  of  manpower  training  is  employment, 
it  would  seem  desirable  that  representatives  of  commerce  and  industry  also 
play  a strong  role  in  planning  and  evaluating  programs  established  under  tin* 
Act. 

WHEN  NEEDED  MOST 

Availability  of  job  training  funds  should  he  proportionate  to  the  job  openings 
foreseeable  The  bill  provides  that  appropriations  be  increased  when  the  nium* 
plovnient  rate  reacnes  ±V2%  for  three  months.  This  would  provide  the  most 
money  during  times  when  job  opportunities  are  decreasing.  Increased  training 
and  ioh  readiness  are  of  little  value  in  this  situation.  It  would  seem  more  ap- 
propriate to  have  more  money  available  when  employers  are  experiencing  a 
-tight”  labor  situation.  This  is  when  the  community  must  reach  out  to  those 
hardest  to  employ — those  requiring  the  most  extensive  training. 


WISCONSIN  STRUCTURE 


In  Wisconsin,  the  structure  already  exists  to  operate  under  the  proposed  sys- 
tem in  II  U 13472.  Governor  Knowles  in  October  lOGO  created  a State  Manpower 
Comic:!  responsible  for  overall  planning,  coordination,  control  and  evaluation 
of  Wisconsin  manpower  programs.  This  council  would  be  assisted  by  CAM!  b, 
tlm  Wise msin  Department  of  Industry.  Labor  and  Human  Relations  and  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  business,  labor  and  agriculture  representatives,  economists, 
one  state  senator  and  one  assemblyman.  _ . 

The  need  for  proposed  legislation  already  has  been  demonstrated  in  Wiscon- 


sin in  several  ways : . t . ..  „ 

1 *V  special  committee  of  the  Metropolitan  MilwaiiKee  Association  ot  v^oinmeice 
has*  al read v recommended  to  the  State  Legislature  that  coordination  of  state  and 
federal  manpower  programs  is  a number  one  priority. 

2.  Twice  within  the  past  year,  tlie  Milwaukee  Journal  has  made  extensive 
summaries  and  explanations 'of  Milwaukee’s  manpower  programs,  stating  that 
“the  federal  programs  for  .adults  remain  complex  and  confusing.  ’ and  there  has 
not  been  much  systematic  evaluation  of  them.  The  paper  also  asks,  as  we  do.  "Is 
the  government  setting  its  money’s  worth?  How  many  people  have  benefited . 
and  ".  . . Were  the  programs  so  limited  that  they  had  little  chance  of  making  n 

real  impact?”  , _ tl 

3.  A summary  by  the  local  CAMPS  organization  concludes  as  follows: 

“In  general,  the  program  is  not  tlie  total  amount  of  money  coming  into  the 
community  but  the  inefficient  maimer  in  which  it  is  spent.  Many  programs,  de- 
signed elsewhere  in  the  country,  do  not  appear  flexible  enough  to  accomplish 
tlieir  stated  goal  in  Milwaukee.  Each  program  apparently  was  designed  as  if  it 
was  to  stand  alone  in  the  community.  The  result  is  built-in  coordination  problems. 

“Communication  Impossible” — Unfortunately,  each  agency  desires  to  operate 
job  development  counseling  work  sampling,  outreach,  placement  and  training 
services.  Both  employer  and  resident  are  then  confused  by  the  variety,  confuting 
variety,  of  manpower  and  related  programs.  Comuiunieation  becomes  impossible. 
Competition  over  the  scarce  dollar  becomes  defeating  as  each  agency  claims  to 
provide  better  service  than  its  neighbor.  . . 

“Unfortunately,  once  again,  agencies  at  this  level  have  not  had  sufficient  \oice 
in  making  tlieir  complaints  known  to  higher  levels — Washington.  Chicago  or 
Madison.  Their  orientation  all  too  often  is  to  please  their  funding  (also  promo- 
tion) source  and  not  to  be  overly  concerned  with  the  needs  of  local  citizens. 
Tlieir  organization  is  not  designed  to  permit  this.  For  example,  agencies  at  the 
area  level  are  completely  hesitant  to  describe  on  paper  problems  that  would  be 
embarrassing  to  tlieir  agency.  They  are  particularly  mute  about  problems  which 
cannot  he  solved  quickly  in  tlm  near  future.  , 

“Therefore,  tlie  greatest  need  is  to  make  the  program  » responsive  to  tJtc  peo- 
ple's needs.  Required  is  a local  body  to  aet  as  clearinghouse  for  manypower  pro- 
grams. All  proposals  should  receive  a stamp  of  approval  before  being  funded. 
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In  summary,  passage  of  bill  H.R.  13472,  with  noted  modifications,  is  strongly 
urged.  We  have  already  promoted  the  concept  of  this  bill  in  Wisconsin  and  have 
appeared  at  a hearing  before  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  for  tne  same  purpose. 

Coordination  and  cooperation  will  not  come  under  the  present  system.  It  is 
time  to  start  talking  about  true  service  to  people  in  programs  that  contain  author- 
ity and  responsibility,  especially  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Do  you  have  another  witness? 

Mr.  Sydnor.  No,  sir.  If  the  committee  has  any  questions,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  try  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I want  to  thank  both  of  you  gentlemen  for  giving 
your  views. 

J call  upon  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Sciierle,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Sciierle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Syduor,  it  is  a real  pleasure  to  have  you  here  this  afternoon. 
You  were  supposed  to  be  heard  this  morning  but  I am  glad  you  had 
the  patience  to  wait  for  us  to  return. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  see  my  good  friend  John  Duncan.  He  is  a 
former  constituent  of  mine.  You  should  feel  highly  complimented 
that  you  have  a man  of  his  talents.  As  the  old  saying  goes,  “Our  loss 
is  your  gain.” 

John,  it  is  nice  to  see  yon  and  to  have  you  here.  Your  statement, 
Mr.  Sydnor,  was  most  impressive.  We  had  testimony  from  the  urban 
coalition  spokesman  that  many  State  and  local  employees  are  teclmi- 
cally  unemployed  because  of  the  low  wage  level. 

They  saw  public  service  employment  in  part  as  a wage  subsidy  for 
existing  employees.  Does  the  chamber  sliaie  this  view?  How  would 
you  suggest  dealing  with  the  problem? 

Mr.  Sydnor.  I alluded  in  my  prepared  remarks  to  the  fact  that  the 
best  estimates  that  we  have  are  to  the  effect  that  employment  of  a 
permanent  nature  in  State  and  local  governments,  particularly,  is 
going  to  increase  substantially  as  it  has  in  the  last  year  and  that 
increase  will  continue  in  the  next  few  years. 

I could  perhaps  quote  here  some  areas  of  very  sharp  increase  in 
the  areas  of  employment  at  State  and  local  government  levels,  again 
according  to  Dr.  Wolfbeiirs  report  to  the  chamber. 

For  example,  overall  the  State  and  local  government  employment 
in  1965-75  is  expected  to  go  up  by  48  percent. 

Mr.  Sciierle,  If  I may  interrupt  here,  in  what  category  do  you 
anticipate  this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Sydnor.  I will  name  the  categories  lie  gives  here : In  elementary 
and  secondary  education..  30  percent;  higher  education,  20  percent; 
highways  and  streets,  21  percent;  health  and  hospitals,  70  percent; 
housing  and  community  developments,  42  percent;  sanitation,  86 
percent;  natural  resources,  64  percent. 

Those  are  some  areas  of  very  considerable  increase  in  employment. 

Mr.  Sciierle,  Would  you  contemplate  that  the  need  for  that  type 
of  training  would  be  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Sydnor.  I think  it  varies  considerably  as  I am  sure  you  will 
agree.  Naturally,  the  type  of  training  to  engage,  in  teacliing  will  be 
very,  very  different  from  what  would  be  appropriate  for  those  who 
are  in  the  hard  core  group. 

However,  there  are  certain  jobs  available,  I am  sure,  which  are  go- 
ing to  be  available,  in  the  school  systems  where  they  could  be  fitted  in. 
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Certainly,  in  the  area  of  highways  and  streets  and  sanitation  and 
housing  and  community  development,  and  so  forth,  there  will  be  jo  is 

for  which  they  can  be  trained.  , ^ « 

Mr.  Sctif.ri.f.  Do  you  have  some  figures  as  to  what  percentage 
these  people  will  be  employed?  Or  will  we  just  hire  them  as  a method 
of  turning  them  out  wondering  whether  or  not  they  wil  find  ■ -■••r 

niche  in  society  somewhere?  ' . , » . , 

Mr.  Sydnor.  I believe  the  chamber  is  suggesting  that  some  ot  the 
training  programs  that  could  be  contemplated  under  the  Manpower 
Act— again,  wo  are  speaking  really  of  basic  education  m many  cases— 
could  be  used  to  prepare  these  people  for  jobs  m State  and  local 
governments  just  as  well  as  for  jobs  in  the  private  sectoi  o ie 

Amvin,  let  me  return  to  the  fact  that  wc  emphasize  we  would  l,Ue 
to  see  the  openings  filled  in  the  private  economy  first  and  particularly 
in  the  area  of  service  trades.  There  arc  a great  many  of  those. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  employment  in  the  service  trades  is  actually 
greater  than  it  is  in  the  Government  area  expected  tor  these  next  <> 

y<Mr.  Schf.ri.f-.  Did  you  hear  the  question  I posed  to  Mr.  Wilson  this 
morning  concerning  ceilings  and  overlap  and  duplication.-  . 

I am  not  sold  on  CEP  at  all.  They  have  done  a lousy  job.  The  testi- 
n' mv  that  John  had  given  us  this  afternoon  and  that  which  Mr, 
V/ilson  alluded  to  are  in  dire  conflict.  They  are  diametrically  opposed 
as  to  the  succe&s  and  failures  of  the  program.  . 

From  what  I have  seen  and  heard  in  the  past,  the  CEP  progian 
should  be  completely  abolished  and  something  else  made  to  serve  m 

that- capacity.  . „ , , . , 

Mr.  Sydnor.  I would  say  the  experience  of  local  chain oeis.  to  my 
knowledge.  has  not  been  particularly  good  with  CEP. 

I would  like  to  give  my  colleague  an  opportunity  to  speak  from  ms 

Mr  Schema  I wish  lie  would.  We  had  what  was  thought  to  be  con- 
vincing testimony  but  the  facts  do  not  substantiate  the  reasoning* 

bejf  Mr.  Duncan  would  like  to  proceed,  I would  be  interested  in  hear- 

ing  what  he  had  to  say.  . . . 

Mr.  Dxjxoax.  We  were  here  to  testify  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  SoHETtLE.  I don't  mean  to  be  putting*  you  on  the  spot  . 

Mr  T)uxc\x.  We.  will  he  g lad  to  answer  any  questions  that  we 
can  about  how  NAB  operates  at  the  local  level.  Wc  should  also  make 
clear  it  may  operate  differently  in  other  major  cities  than 

One  of  our  biggest  problems  under  the  NAB  program  is  that  we 
are  responsible  for  obtaining  job  pledges.  That  is  the  in  am  respon- 
sibility. Filling  those  job  pledges  has  been  the  responsibility  ot  the 
CEP 

It  would  be  putting  it  mildly  to  say  we  are  not  pleased  at  all  w ith 
that  system.  In  the  bidding  2 years  ago,  we  got  involved  m tins  crash 
program  and  it  took  us  almost  3 months  to  figure  out  to  whom  to  give 

the  job  pledges.  , 

Today,  you  have  many  different  agencies  which  compete  very  much 
to  set.  those  pledges.  X think  Koy  Diirgnraii,  who  is  responsible  toi 
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operating  the  program  at  the  local  level  in  Milwaukee,  may  have 
something  to  add  in  relation  to  what  we  have  done  recently  on  CEP. 

Mr.  Schick.  John,  I can  appreciate  your  frustration  because  yon 
have  stated  here  what  I have  mentioned  many  times,  that  even  in 
Milwaukee  you  have  seven  agencies  to  solicit  jobs  for  their  clients 
among  the1  hard  core  unemployed. 

The  confusion  and  proliferation  are  such  that  a teletype  system — 
and  I think  yon  put  it  very  well — is  necessary,  and  I don’t  see  any- 
thing but  utter  chaos  and  frustration  in  trying  to  analyze  in  detail 
some  of  these  situations.  As  to  where  you  are  getting  down  to  the 
point  where  you  can  help  the  people  for  which  the  programs  were 
designed. 

If’ yom“  colleague  would  like  to  answer,  I will  certainly  yield. 

Mr.  Prxc-AX.  In  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem,  we  did  convince 
the  Wisconsin  employment  service  to  put  in  a job  control  center.  Every" 
pledge  we  get  through  NAB  is  referred  to  that  center  and  they  are 
solely  responsible  for  converting  it  into  a job  order  and  contacting 

the  employer. 

CEP  still  has  48  hours’  priority  but  after  48  hours  we  no  longer  have 
to  concern  ourselves  with  their  efficiency  or  lack  of  it. 

Mr.  What  is  the  responsibility  and  how  successful  is 

CEP  by  your  generosity  of  giving  them  48  hours  to  confuse  the  ssue 
until  you  bike  the  more  sensible  approach  ? 

Mr.  T)i>tg>ian.  That  was  not  our  desire.  That  was  the  best  we 
coni  d do. 

Mr.  PcnuitfAs.  I am  the  one  being  critical,  not  you,  but  you  still  have 
to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  duplication  if  they  are  not  successful  in 
that  2-clay  period. 

In  other  words,  yon  have  to  handle  the  client,  the  resume,  the 
pledges  and  everything  all  over  again. 

Mr.  I couldn’t  agree  with  you  more. 

Mr.  Sctteut.e.  Bet  me  ask  you  another  question  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Sydnor  might  want  to  respond  to  this.  Today  we  are  investing  a far 
larger  amount-  of  Federal  funds  for  salvage-type  job  training  than  we 
are  for  support  of  vocational-technical  education. 

Meanwhile,  we-  have  kept  right  on  producing  high  school  graduates 
and  dropouts  who  are  not  equipped  to  earn  a living. 

Poes  the  chamber  feel  this  is  an  intelligent  system  of  priorities? 

Mr.  SvdxoR.  The  chamber  looks  on  the  matter  of  the  roughly  3 mil- 
lion of  hard  core  unemployed  as  hopefully  a onetime  critical  need 
situation  where  we  have  to  institute  or  should  institute,  the  crash-type 
of  training  program  which  has  been  made  available  through  your 
committee  «>*id  the  Congress,  but  we  also  realize  ^ully  that  this  should 
not  be  a c<  m inning  problem,  that  the  educational  system  and  particu- 
larly the  vocational  education  aspects  of  it  should  make  it  unnecessary 
for  similar  programs  of  this  kind  to  go  on  indefinitely. 

The  chamber,  as  I imagine  yon  know,  lias  supported  the  increased 
appropriations  for  vocational  education  and  particularly  has  urged 
that  the  funds  in  vocational  education  be  used  in  a more  realistic  way 
to  provide  training  for  actual  job  opportunities  rather  than  something 
that  might  be,  but  really  is  not  existing. 

So,  we  feel  at  the  present  time  there  is  a need  for  both  types  of  ef- 
forts but  we  hope  that  the  training  program  as  an  emergency  matter 
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can  be  finished  off  reasonably  soon  and  the  load  turned  over  to  the  vo- 
cational and  public  school  system.  ... 

Mr.  Sciieri.k.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  T have  completed  mj  ques- 

H<irm?ever  it  is  very  easy  for  me  to  place  mvself  in  yon r position 
whore  the  present  control  system  to  fill  pledged  J°ks*s 
the  welfare  departments,  the  Opportunities  indn^LiM  Center , 31 
wankee  Area  Technical  College,  or  the  Commando-1 .pro  ect. 

I feel  almost  sorry  for  you  as  the  people  you  aie  tij  ni&  ® P 
in  training.  My  mplinients  to  you.  It  has  teen  a real  pleasure  to  hav e 
von  here  this  afternoon,  ancl,  John,  it  is  nice  to  see  you  again. 

•VMi-  DAXIKI.S.  I now  recognize  'the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mi. 

St  vigor,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Afr  Steigee.  Yes:  X do,  jVXr.  Chairman.  . p 

Pet  me  go  at  a couple  of  cutfercnt  types  of  questions.  I have  one  from 

the  standpoint  of  Wisconsin.  . , 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  manpower  planning  agency  at  the  State 
level  as  envisaged  by  the  administration  bill . . . ■«  f 

1)0  you  think  that  this  encompasses  the  types  of  agencies  that  ou^ht 

10  WHUt  servers  a complement  to  the  State  manpower  council  created 
Pv  (rovornor  ^vnowles  as  a corollary  to  that?  . 

• What  kind  of  recommendations  specifically  wmdd  yon  make  m terms 
of  the  makeup  of  the  metropolitan  planning  operation,  it  that  is  the 
format  that  is  used  as  it  is  envisioned  in  the  administration  bill? 

Mr.  Syndor.  I would  suggest  that  my  colleagues  from  \\  isconsm 
mio-lit.  he  in  a better  position  to  answer  that 

air.  Dixghax.  Mr.  Steiger,  because  of  the  metropoliton  cha  ^ter  M 
the  area,  it  certainly,  as  a very  minimum,  should  be  a Milwaukee 

Countv  approach.  . . 

This  problem  cannot  be  solved  on  solely  an  urban  basis. 

Sir  Steiger.  That  is  part  of  the  question,  and  r appreciate  that, 
air.  Dingwax.  I don't  recall  the  other  part  s of  your  question, 
air.  Steiger.  I am  specifically  concerned  about  the  concept  of  the 
State  manpower  planning  council  that  Governor  Knowles  has  a.mre  y 
created* and° whether  youAhink  the  administration  bill  is  supple, nen- 

%1— -y  - ” 

our  opinion,  we  have  the  facility  under  that  commission  to  implement 

th  Mr^  Duxcax!  °With  the  amendments  proposed  by  us,  it  would  do 

th'Mr  Steiger.  The  bill  the  administration  has  proposed  calls  for  a, 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  approach  that  goes  beyond  Mil- 

" aifkwe^iTei the  SMSA  concept  in  Wisconsin,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
number  of  SMSA’s  involved  in  the  automatic  pass-through. 

S' Incase,  ™ a to.~o.rn* 

area  which  is  approximately  1,500,001)  people,  and  tin ere  w»  ]ob  op- 
portunities in  those  adjacent  counties  even  though  the  hard  core 
would  be  mainl}7  concentrated  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 
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We  want  to  figure  out  how  to  put  the  peoiffe  with  the  jobs  and  I 
would  Seay  anything*  that  was  done  in  our  area,  we  would  like  to  have 
it  on  that  SMSA  basis. 

How  it  might  affect  the  rest  of  the  State  might  be  a different  question. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  don't  want  to  get  into  that  problem  but  you  are 
further  satisfied,  if  I understand  the  statement  correctly,  if  it  is 
clarified  to  insure  that  it  is  the  mayor  who  has  the  authority,  that 
is  acceptable  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Our  statement  says  we  would  like  to  broaden  that, 
and  not  specifically  make  it  the  mayor,  I think.  One  of  the  things  we 
recommend  is  to  make  that  change  in  the  bill  so  that  it  is  not  inst 
everything  through  the  mayor. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Steiger.  Yes ; I will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  Daniels.  What  happens  when  the  mayor  wants  a program 
which  the  Governor  does  not  want  and  they  cannot  resolve  the  prob- 
lem. Who  wins  ? 

Mr.  Sydnor.  I believe  there  is  a provision  for  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  I would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the  testimony 
that  we  gave  at  the  bottom  of  page  four  of  our  prepared  remarks,  and 
that  indicated  that  we  felt  there  was  some  need  for  some  flexibility 
in  these  local  organizational  plans.  We  realize  what  might  be  suitable 
for  a major  metropolitan  area  such  as  Milwaukee  and  the  surrounding 
counties  might  not  necessarily  be  appropriate  ior  a smaller  community. 

Mr.  Daniels.  What  happens  if  the  mayor  is  of  one  political  party 
and  the  Governor  is  of  another  ? 

Mr.  Sydnor.  He  has  the  right  to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  who 
has  reserved  approximately  20  percent  of  the  funds  for  setting  up 
programs  directly. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  intervene  to 
settle  these  disputes,  would  this  not,  according  to  the  testimony  you 
gave  here  today,  allow  for  greater  inefficiency  and  greater  involve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government’? 

You  are  advocating  decentralization,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Sydnor.  Basically,  as  I see  the  proposals  in  the  bill,  the  major 
part  of  the  funds  are  being  handled  through  the  program  or  decen- 
tral ' .-'ation  that  we  recommend.  There  is  the  20  percent  left  over  to  be 
used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

As  I understand  the  situation  today,  the  funds  arc  being  handled 
almost  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  control  out  of  Washington,  so  we 
make  some  progress  by  adopting  the  administration  bill. 

Mr.  Steiger.  This  still  poses  the  problem  which  I must  say  you  are 
not  helping  me  understand  better  why  you  go  the  route  that  you  do. 

The  administration  has  in  essence  clarified  their  intent  to' say  that 
the  power  shall  rest  with  the  mayor  of  a central  city  in  an  SMSA. 
He  gets  in  essence  both  the  right  of  first  refusal  and  it  will  be  in  large 
part  his  responsibility. 

In  die  statement  that  you  are  making,  you  are  talking  about  alterna- 
tives. I am  not  sure  which  alternative  you  are  talking  about  and  I 
am  trying  to  get  from  you  whether  or  not  you  concur  that  that  is  the 
product  that  the  Congress  ought  to  turn  out,  that  if  we  turn  it  in  to 
SMSA  and  have  ar,  automatic  pass-tlirougli,  do  you  agree  the  mayor 
is  the  man  who  should,  get  the  most  responsibility? 
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Mr  Sydnok.  We  stated  earlier  before  you  came  in  as  follows : We 
have  reservations  about  the  development,  of  a prime  sponsor  based  on 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas. 

We  aoree  it  is  not  the  only  answer  and  cannot  oe  the  only  answer 
for  communities  all  over  the  country.  Certainly,  the  mayoi  of  a majoi 
city  with  a problem  of  liarckcore  unemployed  in  Ins  community  will 
have  a real  interest  in  trying  m work  out  what  is  a practical  and  viable 
way  of  handling  that  situation  and  it  looks  like  he  should  have  the 
first  refusal  on  the  matter  and  if  it  can’t  be  worked  out  then  there  are 
alternatives  under  the  administration  s bilk  # 

Mr  Sydnor.  In  my  city  of  Richmond,  the  mayor  is  more  or  less  an 
honorary  individual.  Ho  has  no  more  power  than  the  nine  elected 
coiuicilincii.  In  other  jurisdictions,  the  mayor  is  elected  and  has  certain 

additional  powers.  . . , , i -.p 

Mr.  Steiger.  Do  you  have  additional  recommendations  to  make  it 

you  have  questions  about  the  SMS  A? 

* Mr.  Sydnor.  Again,  we  have  recommendations  that  the  matter  be 
left  up  to  the  localities  to  a certain  extent.  . _ ^ 

I believe  your  own  inclinations  lie  in  the  direction  o±  more  flexi- 
bility at  the  State  level  and  the  local  level  should  he  developed  to  the 
point,  where  you  feel  it  can  be  developed  for  a matter  of  practical 

alternatives.  . „ n . 

Mr  Steiger.  Can  you  give  us  briefly  a description,  given  the  fact 
that  we  had  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  here  this  morning, 
of  how  the  NAB  operates  in  Malwaukee?  How  many  contracts  have 


^ Mr.  Dixgmax.  In  the  Milwaukee  area,  there  are  34  MA  contracts.  34 

different  employers.  . 

Mr.  Steiger.  How  many  people  are  involved  * 

Mr.  Dingman.  444. 

Mr.  Steiger.  444  contracted  slots  ? 

Mi*.  Dingman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Steiger.  How  many  are  on  board  ? . 

Mr.  Dingman.  That  statistic  is  not  available  to  us  for  this  reason, 
and  I can  give  you  an  example  of  a company  with  which  I am  familiar. 
They  have  a contract  for  75.  They  put  these  people  on  in  groups  or 
five  and  six  to  10.  Then  they  bring  in  some  more  so  that  the  termination 
of  the  training  of  an  individual  is  at  a different  time  for  each  one. 

That  contract  happens  to  be  complete  right  now  and  they  have  the 
total  number  in  their  work  force  but  they  were  not  all  started  at  one 
time  and  they  did  not  all  finish  at  one  time.  This  was  over  an  le-moinn 

^So'that  ^ given  point  in  time,  this  is  a completely  different 
number,  different  today  than  it  was  yesterday  or  will  be  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Are  you  anticipating  that  the  444  slots  for  which  con- 
tracts have  been  let  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  contract 

^ Mr  Dingman.  So  far  as  we  know,  yes.  We  see  no  indications  of  any 
slowing  down  of  the  performance  under  those  contracts.  _ 

Mr.  Steiger.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  .NAB  job  opera- 
tion  in  Milwaukee  and  the  Milwaukee  Technical  Institute  01  the  duly 

authorized  skill  center  in  Milwaukee?  . 

Mr.  Dingman.  Any  employer  who  is  interested  in  an  MA  contract, 
is  required  to  consult  with  the  technical  college  first  to  determine 
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whether  they  can  provide  all  of  the  services  that  he  is  interested  in 
having  in  his  program. 

Mr.  Steiger.  How  many  are  using  the  services  of  the  skill  center  or 
the  Milwaukee  Technical  College? 

Mr.  Dingman.  At  this  point  I do  not  believe  there  are  any. 

Mr.  Steiger.  What  services  are  they  using  ? 

Mr.  Dingman.  Some  of  them  are  using  the  Jewish  Vocational  Serv- 
ice which  has  a record  of  some  50  years  of  working  with  handicapped 
people.  Some  arc  using  Manpower  Incorporated,  some  are  using  Good- 
will, some  are  using  the  career  academy  program. 

There  is  no  uniform  pattern. 

Mr.  Steiger.  What  is  the  reason  they  are  not  using  the  technical 
college? 

Mr.  Dingman.  Because  at  this  point  the  technical  college  cannot 
supply  a complete  package  of  services.  They  can  do  the  remedial  edu- 
cation, the  supplementary  job  training.  They  have  no  facilities  for 
medical  service,  transportation,  day  care,  or  what  are  termed  the  sup- 
portive services,  the  personal  follow  up  with  the  individual  to  help 
correct  problems  that  are  external  to  the  job  such  as  debts,  family 
health  problems,  family  marital  problems,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Steiger.  From  your  standpoint,  what  is  the  effectiveness  of  both 
the  Employment  Service  in  working  with  .NABS  jobs  and  the  ^um- 
brella" community  action  agency  in  Milwaukee? 

Mr.  Dingman.  I am  not  aware  of  any  “umbrella”  community  action 
agency,  Mr,  Steiger,  that  is  involved  here.  The  active  agencies  are 
NAB  getting  the  pledges,  the  Employment  Service  and  the  employer 
getting  together  and  selecting  candidates  for  the  position  and  the  em- 
p. over* either  on  liis  own  or  with  an  MA  contract  training  and  de- 
veloping these  people  so  that  they  arc  qualified  to  hold  and  maintain 
a job.  . . . . 

Mr.  Steiger.  In  other  words,  the  community  action  agency  m Mil- 
waukee has  nothing  to  do  with  NAB-JOBS  ? 

Mr.  Dingman.  1 would  need  a definition  of  a community  action 
agency.  We  have  dozens. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  really  have  but  one  overall  community  action 
agency.  I am  referring  to  the  Social  Development  Commission. 

&Mr.  Dingman.  Thev  are  not  an  active  participant.  Some  of  the  funds 
for  programs  such  as  CEP  and  others  flow  through  the  Social  Devel- 
opment Commission  for  review,  approval,  and  referral,  but  so  far  as 
specific  activity  in  this  area  is  concerned,  they  are  not  involved. 

Mr.  Steiger.  In  other  words,  they  doirt  do  any  Outreach,  for  ex- 
ample? 

Mr.  Dingman.  No,  sir.  If  an  employer  wants  Outreach  service  he 
has  to  find  it  from  one  of  the  agencies  that  I mentioned. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Within  the  NAB  operation,  liow  many  job  slots  are 
you  counting  as  noncontract  slots,  that  yon  consider  to  have  developed 
as  a result  of  the  NAB  operation  in  Milwaukee? 

Mr.  Dingman.  The  total  number  of  placements  i;-  the  Milwaukee 
area  since  the  beginning  of  tlie  program  is  slightly  less  than  4,000,  and 
the  retention  rate  at  this  moment  is  approximately  40  percent. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Of  that  4,000,  then  something  like  10  percent  have  been 
contract  slots  using  MA-3-4-5  contracts. 
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Mr.  Dingman.  That  is  right.  Many  employers  have  chosen  to  under- 
take those  expenses  themselves  rather  than  being  reimbursed.  Some 
of  the  outstanding  successes  is  where  they  have  not  had  an  MA  contract. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Would  you  be  willing  to  offer  any  insight  from  your 
own  experience  what  the  success  has  been  of  NAB-J OBS  in  Milwaukee 
and  what  are  the  most  important  problems  that  you  faced  either  m 
dealing  with  employers,  in  finding  prospective  employees  or  in  dealing 

with  the  Labor  Department . xT  * t»  i 

Mr.  Dingman.  We  have  had  no  problem  m meeting  our  NAB  goals 
every  year.  At  about  this  point,  we  are  about  45  percent  of  our  goal  this 
year,  that  is  not  a problem.  We  have  had  difficulties  in  the  recruiting 
area  which  John  Duncan  mentioned,  and  CEP's  inability  to  come  forth 
with  harcl-core  unemployed  people.  Our  employers  ha\  e been  lathei 
innovative.  They  have  gone  out  and  found  their  own  people  through 
other  resources  such  as  the  urban  league,  the  OXC,  the  county  wel- 
fare department,  and  other  resources.  . 

The  problem  as  1 would  see  it,  is  a need  for  tlie  types  of  supportive 
services  that  a liard-core  unemployed  person  must  lia\  e if  he  is  going 
to  maintain  a job. 

The  training  to  be  to  work  on  time  is  one,  and  the  willingness  to  ac- 
cept instructions,  the  ability  to  associate  with  and  work  with  othci s, 
which  are  all  a brand  new  experience. 

These  come  in  varying  degrees.  Some  of  these  people  can  be  put 
right  into  tlie  work  force  and  with  very  little  extra  supportive  service 
can  become  successful.  Others  may  take  as  much  as  12  weeks  of  orien- 
tation, training,  and  supportive  services  before  they  ean  be  put  into  the 
work  force  without  any  followup. 

So  there  is  no  absolute  criteria  here.  We  have  to  deal  with  every  per- 
son as  an  individual  and  surround  him  with  those  supportive  services 
that  are  appropriate  to  his  circumstances. 

Mr.  Steiger.  1>o  you  want  to  specifically  comment  on  the  Employ- 
ment Service?  In  your  judgment,  have  they  done  a good  job  in  help- 
ing yon  find  those  that  yon  need  and  in  following  up  ? 

‘Mr.  Dixoman.  I don’t  think  we  can  answer  this  question  at  this 
point,  Mr.  Steiger,  because  CEP  lias  not  had  the  direct  responsibility. 

Sow  in  Milwaukee,  the  Employment  Service  has  the  responsibility 
and  we  know  exactly  where  to  go. 

Mr.  Steiger.  The.  problem  lie  fore  that  has  been  the  relationship 
between  CEP,  the  Employment  Service,  yourselves  and  everyone  else. 
Mr.  Dixgiiam.  Because  no  one  was  in  charge. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Has  he  QIC  done  a good  job  in  Milw  aukee? 

Mr.  Dixgman.  It has  clone  a very  effective  job. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Do  tlie  XAB  employers  use  the  facilities  of  the  OK  ' 
Mr,  Dr  w vx.  Yes:  they  do.  ' 

Mr.  Si *!*:•-  as.  lo  a limited  extent?  To  a great  extent?  IV  hat  are  the 
problem?  D tlie  OK  < peration?  . . 

Mr  r*i  oirA,.;.  j am  wot  aware  of  any  serious  problems  m Mu- 
waukf  - di  OK1  at  thO  point.  They  are  doing  a good  job  of  pre- 
employiiivTit  i raining  and  conditioning. 

Their  people  come  to  an  pi  oyer  with  some  qualifications  that  they 
would  not  have  if  tnev  had  hot  been  exposed  to  the  OIC  program. 

yvS  a group  of  employers,  we  have  noi  attempted  to  evaluate  ob- 
jective! v"*  tin  performance  of  OIC  for  any  given  period  of  time.  This 
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is  merely  a reaction  we  get  back  from  employe  I hey  saY’ 

we  are  getting  results  from  OIC,  we  are  getting  pt  >le. 

Mr.  Duncan.  We  do  not  have  a consortium  ana  many  of  these  peo- 
ple make  contracts  and  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  with  whom  or 
anything  about  the  results.  They  contact  with  the  Department  ox 
Labor  and  the  employers  and  they  do  not  go  through  us. 

Sir.  Steiger.  Lastly,  of  the  4,000-plus  you  could  in  terms  of  your 
own  figures,  what  percentage  were  blacks,  what  percentage  were 

Spanish  and  what  percentage  were  white?  „ 

Mr.  Dixgman.  At  least  80  percent  ar*  black.  A relatively  small 
percentage  would  be  Puerto  Pi  can  or  Spc^.ish  American  because  we 
have  a very  small  population  in  that  area.  The  balance,  probably  15 
percent  or  in  that  area,  would  be  white. 

We  have  disadvantaged  white  people  in  Milwaukee  as  well  as  other 

groups.  , . , . 

Mr.  Steiger.  1 am  "well  aware  of  that,  but  80  percent  are  mack . 

Mr.  Dingman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Mr.  Sydnor,  on  the  public  service  employment  state- 
ment you  make  on  pages  5 and  t>,  you  indicate  that  you  support  the 
public  service  components  in  both  the  administration  bill  and  in  my 
bill,  while  opposing  that  which  broadens  the  concept  of  the  employer 
of  last  resort  in  Mr.  O'Hara’s  bill. 

What  I would  be  interested  in  would  be  a reaction  from  you  as  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  in 
their  testimony  before  this  committee  on  the  question  of  public  serv- 
ice employment.  . 

Mr.  Sydnor.  I am  not  familiar  with  that  statement,  sir.  Could  you 
give  me  the  benefit  of  a summary  of  it? 

Mr.  Steiger.  I should  have  had  it  with  me.  In  essence,  as  I recall 
the  statement — I don’t  want  to  be  held  to  the  exact  quotes  I have  from 
their  statement — they  came  down  in  support  of  an  expanded  public 
service  employment  segment  of  any  manpower  bill,  saying  that  they 
felt  that  manpower  training*  and  job  creation  were  both  of  importance 
in  terms  of  the  overall  manpower  effort  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Yours  is  less  direct  than  that  in  terms  of  your  support  of  the  con- 
cepts that  are  already  being  used  in  public  service  employment  either 
in  the  JOBS  program  or  in  New  Careers  or  NYC,  some  of  the  ongoing 
public  service  employment  opportunities  that  now  exist. 

Do  you  think  we  should  go  beyond  that  and  are  you  prepared  to 
say  on  behalf  of  the  committee  and  the  chamber  that  job  creation  docs 
belong  in  a Federal  governmental  manpower  training  program? 

Mr.  Sydnor.  Again,  are  you  speaking  of  Government  jobs,  public 
sector  jobs? 

Mr.  Steiger.  Public  sector  jobs;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sydnor.  Our  point  we  made  before  you  came  in  was  particularly 
in  the  area  of  State  and  local  governments,  our  best  indications  are 
that  there  is  a very  sizable  increase  coming  because  of  the  additional 
services  and  because  of  activities  in  pollution,  control  and  so  forth, 
as  an  example. 

Next  to  the  service  trades,  that  next  area  is  the  one  which  will  have 
the  largest  increase  without  forcing  anything  or  looking  for  new  jobs. 

You  just  have  this  demand  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  local  and 
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State  governmental  activities.  I assume  there  will  be  some  increase  in 
Federal  jobs  over  the  next  5 years  just  as  we  have  had  in  the  last 
5 or  10. 

So  it  seems  to  me  if  the  Federal  Government  and  the  local  and 
State  governments  as  we  again  suggested  will  look  at  their  job  entry 
requirements  and  their  specifications  for  bolding  such  jobs,  perhaps 
many  more  of  these  slots  could  be  opened  up  for  the  hard-core  un- 
employed. 

We  don't  go  so  far  as  to  say,  and  in  fact,  we  oppose  the  idea,  cer- 
tainly, at  this  point  in  the  economic  situation  of  a Federal  Govern- 
ment or  local  and  State  government  becoming  an  employer  of  last 
resort. 

Mr.  Steiger.  That  is  nil.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  We  are  happy  to  have  you 
here. 

Mr.  Sydnor.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Gordon  Nesvig,  director  of 
personnel,  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif. 

STATEMENT  OF  GORDON  T.  NESVIG,  DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL,  LOS 

ANGELES  COUNTY,  CALIF.,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  COUNTIES  AND  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Nesvig.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I think 
I should  start  by  telling  you  that  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  is  one 
of  the  largest  local  governmental  agencies  in  the  United  States. 

We  employ  over  70,000  people  and  we  have  a budget  of  over  $2 
billion  in  the  latest  projected  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  so  wc 
arc  a larger  employer  in  the  public  sector. 

I appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 

On  January  7,  1070, 1 made  a presentation  at  the  U.S.  Senate  man- 
power hearings  held  in  Los  Angeles.  Rather  than  repeat  that  presenta- 
tion, I would  like  to  submit  written  copies  of  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Without  objection,  we  will  place  your  full  statement 
in  the  repord  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statu \j  ext  or  Gordon  Nesvig,  Director  of  Personnel,  Los  Angei.es 

County,  Calif. 

Mi\  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Gordon  Nesvig, 
and  I am  Director  of  Personnel  for  Los  Angeles  County,  California.  I am  here 
today  representing  the  National  Association  of  Counties  and  its  21,000  mem- 
bers in  support  of  ILR.  13472,  the  Manpower  Training  Act  of  I960.  In  addition 
to  my  prepared  statement,  which  I would  like  to  submit  for  the  record,  I would 
like  to  share?  with  the  Subcommittee  some  of  our  general  opinions  and  local 
experiences  in  dealing  with  the  myriad  of  Manpower  programs  that,  because  of 
their  fragmented  and  uncoordinated  nature,  have  failed  to  make  an  impressive 
dent  in  local  unemployment  levels. 

Manpower  training  and  development— that  name  we  have  created  to  round 
up  a vast  array  of  programs  and  concepts — is  inextricably  linked  with  such 
other  equally  broad  fields  as  welfare  and  unemployment.  We  have  separated  these 
huge  problems  from  each  other  merely  to  look  at  them  ir.  manageable  places, 
but  wc  must  never  forget  that  they  are  greatly  intertwined.  On  the  other  hand, 
wo  cannot -allow  the  vastness  of  the  whole  problem,  which  we  might  call  poverty, 
to  overwhelm  us  and  thereby  keep  us  from  doing  anything  at  alL  to  overcome  it. 
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T|U.  voiHn-t  of  tlie  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  IMsowlere  roc-ojtmsed 
tlio  crucial  implications  of  unemployment  for  public  economic  polu..>.  In  t c 
v dials  of  this  report  • " Unemployment  and  underemployment  are  amons  the  nios 
i s , ti  S ;s  grievances  of  our  disadvantaged  minority  The  pervntnve 
eiTimt^Vit  these  conditions  on  the  racial  ghetto  is  inextricably  linked  to  the  problem 
of  chdl  disorders  ” On  the  local  level,  we  are  well  aware  of  the  problems  1 1 • 

ooor  the  eeoliomienllv  and  socially  disenfranchised,  the  unemployed.  and  tin 
iiVvle'remVloveV^TlUw  "beseech  us  daily  for  services  and  assistance.  Vet.  it  seems 
tlei  evrvthie  the 'Federal  government  lias  looked  into  the  unemployment  an, 
nmnpower  prXlmns  fueing  ail  of  ns.  it  managed  to  emite  dozen* 
nroirr’i m < with  different  requirements,  techniques,  sums  .iml  H.w.nd.  * * 

n -spoils iiilo  to  different  federal  ngeueie.s,  funded  from  different  sources,  s lid 
•id ministered  hv  everv  type  of  public  or  private  agency  we  could  niaiiuia«-tiii  . 

It  -.lOieMrs  that  every  time  we  saw  a problem,  we  created  a new  program  whic  h 

was  smpiHised  to  lmiidle  it.  without  regard  lor  existing  or  consideration 

for  t lie  new  program's  ability  to  Cill  the  newly  observed  need.  . „ 

In  mi  attempt  to  deni  with  this  excessive  proliferation  of  categorical  programs, 
duplicative  administrative  systems  ami  mi  ovcrcent ranged  and  mieoor  liiiuti  <1 
manpower  programs  system,  the  Administration  lias  proposed  a comp  relit  ns  m 
new  Mamaiwer  Training  Act.  As  set  forth  in  ILK.  !-“-1Tl>,  this  Act  would  : 

1.  Consolidate  major  manpower  development  programs. 

2.  Provide  flexible  funding : niul  4 , , . . 

3.  Decentralize  administration  of  nmnpower  services  to  states  ami  mt  tiopolit.m 

!UThe  National  Association  of  Counties  strongly  endorses  these  liasie  principles 

Faced* ' the  way°we  are.  „„  the  local  level  with  providing  services  for  an  over- 
expanding community  need,  we  too  lmve  been  looking  lor  wavs  ot  making  man 
power  programs  meet  the  needs  of  our  citizens  their  personal 

plight,  and  in  strengthening  the  basic  public  economy.  . T , 

The  National  Association  of  Counties,  nu-eting  recently  ,.t  then  •innu.il  I.i^is 
latlve  Conference  in  Washington.  P.C..  discussed  lioliey  positions  relative  to  any 
national  manpower  programs  reform.  A National  Task  Force  on  Mnnpow er  pie- 
sented  imsic  principles  of  reform  that  would  b<  necessary  to  make  any  nmnitmu 
prognuu  viable-  At  the  top  of  a list  of  ten  positive  principles  that  any  innnpowti 
bill  .should  have,  was  a guaranteed  job  after  training.  . , 

\1  though  (hit  u are  sparse  supporting  the  notion  that  a ‘ train  niff  only  program 
is  the  least  desirable  of  all  nmnpower  programs,  govern.  observations  can  he 

111  ^Occasionally.  programs  are  initiated  for  training  areas  where  there  are  no 

o occasionally,  prospective  employers  do  not  know  the  existence  of  such 
training  programs  anil  do  not  hire  the  graduates;  conversely,  the  graduates  tin* 

unable  to  find  employers  with  jobs:  . , * 

3.  Frequently,  the  training  is  nr  pertinent  to  the  .lob  requirements  of  prosper 
live  employers,  i.e.,  the  training  is  generic,  rather  than  specific: 

4 Training  stipends  are  considerably  lower  than  reasonable  income  stamlaids. 
and  people  are  unable  or  are  loathe  to  remain  in  a training  program,  e>pe  -iah> 
when  there  is  no  guarantee  of  a job  at  its  end ; . 

r>.  Training  programs  without  specific  jobs  create  a Tien*  kind  ot  pei  son : t in 
‘‘professional  program  participant/’  who  either  voluntarily  or  m volant  a nlv 
moves  from  one  program  to  another,  but  never  to  a job.  . . . , 

Juxtaposed  against  this  is  the  program  which  insures  having  a .lob  at  its  i n - 
Such  a program  not  only  provides  an  inherent  enticement  to  the  participant  to 
complete  the  program,  but  it  provides  to  the  participant  a direct  means  of  coping 
with,  and  overcoming  the  “system.”  The  person  in  a job  begins  to  acquire  that 
valuable  commodity  known  ns  experience.  He  acquires  both  sen iorit>  and  njits 
for  vacation  ami  other  purposes.  And,  most  important  ot  all,  he  becomes  osseu 
thdlv  self-sufficient,  or  is  launched  in  that  direction.  . . , 

Ti'u,  to  BP  Program  and  other  prngmms  are  beginning  to  hnild  upon  what  was 
learned  from  earlier  manpower  programs  of  various  kinds  including,  for  example, 
the  New  ( "wens  Program.  Although  tlio  New  Careers  Programs  provided  yy  ages 
for  participants  (as  well  as  training  money),  it  did  not  have  built  into  it  a 
guarantee.  Administrators  were  not.  compelled  to  find  the  ways  and  “leans  ot 
keeping  new  careerists.  Although  such  guarantees  arc  not  yet.  attached  to  au.\ 
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manpower  program,  the  fact  that  some  programs  urge  employers  to  hire  first 
and  train  afterwards,  is  very  attractive.  Many  unknowns  are 

process  of  recruitment  for  manpower  programs  is  made  a little  moic  ea . > . 
The  "job  iirst”  concept  insures  a somewhat  greater  return  for  the*  manpovvi 

ll,,Uis  not  suggested  herein  that  all  programs  without,  job  guarantees 
n a ted.  The  basic  thrust  of  the  argument  here  is  that  programs  " hieli  .‘1^ 
l‘ur  the  iinmediate  or  early  liiring  of  participants  are  \ery  at  ti  active.  1 In  u me 
many  communities  and  many  situations  in  which  other  hinds  ot  programs  must 

lK  aXi  Yfigh  on  the  list  of  our  basic  manpower  development  principles,  and  a way 
of  solving  needs  of  the  Iirst  principle,  is  the*  need  for  speeilie  emphasis  on  pul* 
service*  employment.  State  and  local  governments  engage  m a vast  and  ffro'\ing 
number  of  activities  ranging  from  education  to  air  and  water  pollution  control. 

In  10(15  State  and  local  governments  spent.  ip-ST  billion  and  employed  nearly  <-< 
niiilion  1 the*  ten-year  period  from  1055  tc  1505,  expenditures  rose 
bv  *30  billion,  and  einployr-eut  grew  by  3 million.  In  tin*  comi11^ 

•Viul  local  governments  wih  he  called  on  to  supply  even  more  serv  ices*  I opuh - 
tion  growth  and  rising  per  onal  incomes  vvilL  be  partially  responsible,  along  with 
mJi  iiHian  redevelopment,  better  lire  ami  police .protection  .less 
Z Wliuol,  and  improved  medical  c are  and  facilities,  Uounty  government  is 
1 leeo a i i ng  * irmreasii igl v Lped.ant  in  the  furnishing  of  these  seiwiees  to  the 
neople  There  seems  to  be  an  increased  eoniidenee  of  the  people  in  the  abilit>  of 
counties  to  perform  functions  efficiently,  as  a result  of  reorganization  and  mod- 
ernization of  county  structures  in  many  areas.  But  probably  most  nnportant  is 
the  realization  that  counties  are  logical  areas  for  the  pe  riorum  nee  of  areu-vv  ule 
fun^ou^“d^  in  n cpiite  noticeable  trend  toward  transferring  functions 
from  smaller  units  of  government.  In  an  attempt  to  provide 
of  services  to  the  community,  county  government  bus  felt  Hie 

,„.innmvei*  development.  In  the  five-year  period  trom  to  lUbi  alone,  tut  tocai 

cmnlovees  of  all  the  counties  in  the  United  States  increased  24%  as  compared  to 
■in  increase  of  15.5%  for  all  the  municipalities.  If  comity  services  are  to  expand 
to  meet  the  “rowing  needs,  then  linamdal  and  program  support  will  be  essential. 
Pubile^Wee  ^u^>ynient  must  be  developed  in  order  to  allow  tor  job  develop- 
ment *i ml  improved  governmental  services  at  the  local  level. 

Identifiable  potential  jobs  could  be  created  in  almost  every  department  of 
eountv*  government  to  provide  and  expand  the  services  that  couiities .do  not 
provide  now,  but  are  being  asked  to  respond  to  every  day. 

vn-ioim  1*  .min  services  departments  could  immediately  absoib  O New  Caieei 
4Xbe  utilizwl  iu  our  service  delivery  systems.  Half  of  the 

iobs  would  provide  services  that  the  County  does  not  provide  now.  The  lcm.iinder 
would  he ^ expanXng  the  outreach  of  services  traditionally  available  from  the 
■urenries  blit  limited  because  of  manpower  shortages.  These  seivieo  jobs  aie  n >t 
Hi  m k e"  v v ork’ ' iobXratlier  they  urea  response  to  the  crying  needs  ot  the  coim 
n iiiitv  uid  I uare  sav  that  each  of  our  3,04!1  comities  could  cite  similar  example^ 
Xit  leman  tlie  need ‘is  there.  We  would  definitely  support  a major  program  to 
create  hundreds  of  thousands  of  public  service  employment  jobs 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  lias  always  operated  under  a basic  prin- 
ciple that  elected  officials  with  their  responsibility  to  the  electors,  niust  eonti  ol 
programs  within  their  jurisdiction.  Operating  from  that  basic  P^1111^  vv  e hehc  jt 

1 >f " t lie  '• ’Tl * S t -i ml n rd  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA’k)  are  single  county 
i urisd ictlon^  "aii  additional  40  SMSAV  are  composed  of  two  counties  And.  if 
Ivi'  a re  to  "a  void  continued  proliferation  of  programs,  tl.cn  we  should  turn  to 
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the*  county  us  a responsive  level  of  government  to  coordinate  nreawide  manpower 
program  contracts  at  the  local  level.  If  it  is  a major  objective  of  this  bill  to  de- 
centralize and  coordinate  iinr.npower  programs  at  the  state  and  local  levels,  then 
it  is  of  prime  importance  to  place  control  in  the  hands  of  elected  officials.  And. 
specifically,  the  determination  of  an  area  prime  sponsor  should  be  made  by  the 
area’s  elected  officials  so  that  the  program  can  focus  on  the  total  areawide  needs, 
and  be  responsive  to  the  community.  We  also  recommend  automatic  pass-through 
of  funds  to  metropolitan  areas. 

Of  major  concern  to  all  levels  of  government  is  realistic  planning  and  evalu- 
ation. In  order  to  develop  viable  programs,  we  at  the  local  level  need  built-in 
advanced  planning  conditions.  Too  often  we  have  found  ourselves  actively  en- 
gaged in  a manpower  training  program  that  is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, only  to  have  federal  funds  to  that  project  discontinued  and  the  programs 
closed  short  of  their  promised  goals.  This  type  of  situation  could  be  averted  by 
providing  for  multiple  year  funding  so  that  planning  and  some  continuity  can 
be  built  into  each  project.  The  National  Association  of  Counties  recom mends  that 
all  Manpower  Training  programs  have  one-year  advance  appropriations  and 
four-year  authorizations,  witli  specific  figures  written  into  the  legislation  at  the 
very  'least  for  two-year  authorization.  Gentlemen,  we  don’t  feel  that  this  is  an 
inordinate  request.  Congress  had  for  years  endorsed  advanced  planning  concepts 
in  various  building  programs : it  is  time  that  we  systematically  plan  programs 
for  people  with  at  least  the  same  type  of  advance  guarantee. 

The  concept  of  automatic  increases  of  funds  when  unemployment  reaches  a 
certain  level  would  strengthen  the  ability  of  all  manpower  programs  to  meet 
the  continually  changing  needs  of  the  community. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  avoid  developing  National  programs  that  all 
local  communities  must  fit  their  needs  to.  This  could  be  avoided  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  categorical  programs  and  assigned  slots.  Every  community's  needs  are 
different.  Let  us  not  simply  mandate  a national  program,  but  allow  for  the 
exploration  of  innovative  concepts  beyond  strict  categorical  projects. 

And  finally,  our  Association  recommends  that  a simplified  payment  plan  be 
established  for  enrollees  in  any  program.  This  would  relieve  added  administra- 
tive problems  and  make  manpower  programs  more  responsive  to  needs  of  the 
enrollees.  This  would  also  cut  down  on  the  present  tendency  for  enrollees  to 
shop  around  from  one  program  to  another,  in  order  to  receive  better  benefits, 
rather  than  the  appropriate  training 

Next,  let  me  cite  more  specific  conditions  and  concerns  within  my  own  county. 
Within  the  past  30  years  the  cost  of  governing  Los  Angeles  County  has  soared 
from  $94,333,218.  to  $1,771,142,559,  larger  than  most  States*  budgets.  Well  over 
one  billion  dollars  of  that  increase  occurred  in  the  last  decade.  Our  primary 
source  of  revenue  is  the  Real  Estate  Tax,  now  dose  to  $10  per  $100  assessed 
valuation. 

If  County  services  are  to  expand  to  meet  the  growing  needs,  financial  support 

will  be  essential.  . 

Although  the  Federal  manpower  commitment  has  grown  from  approximately 
$50  million  in  first  year  appropriations  for  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962* to  about  $2.5  billion  in  Federal  manpower  legislation  only 
eight  years  later,  a substantial  reduction  in  unemployment  and  underemployment 
and  concomitant  poverty  depends  to  a considerable  extent  upon  more  adequate 
manpower  policy  and  programs. 

During  tills  period  in  which  the  Federal  Government  has  increased  by  ;>() 
times  the  financial  resources  devoted  to  manpower  development,  we  hrve  seen 
very  little  improvement  on  the  local  level.  As  a matter  of  fact,  since  we  began 
participatin'-  in  manpower  training  programs  in  1965,  the  size  of  the  programs 
funded  locally  has  actually  diminished. 

Just  a few  months  ago,  one  of  our  work  experience  programs  was  closed  down 
completely.  The  program  had  some  operational  problems,  but  we  worked  them 
out.  Wo  developed  a modified  program  design  working  cooperatively  with  our 
local  Community  Action  Agency  people.  But  the  Labor  Department  said  there 
were  funds  and  the  program  would  have  to  be  cut.  We  got  local  approval 
to  r it  it,  but  even  though  everyone  locally  thinks  it  looks  good  the  Labor 

j)(M  :it  is  crying  poverty.  Somebody  ought  to  tell  them  how  they  can  get 

hold  u.  ..onie  of  that  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  We  only  need  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  it  for  this  project.  . 

Our  experience  with  Federal  manpower  programs  to  date  has  resulted  m 
much  frustration  and  lias  pointed. joyt  ipajor  inadequacies  in  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  manpower  progr, 
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As  a master  of  fact,  there  is  no  Federal  manpower  program.  There  are  bits 
mid  pieces  of  a program  which  are  administered  by  several  departments:  CEO, 
Labor,  HEW,  HITD,  Defense,  and  perhaps  others  that  we  don’t  even  know 
of.  The  program  is  further  fragmented  among  various  bureaus  within  these 
departments. 

There  seems  to  be  little  coordination  of  Federal  agencies’  funding,  even  when 
funds  are  available  from  different  bureaus  within  the  same  department.  Du- 
plicate projects  are  funded.  State  and  local  agencies  are  circumvented,  and 
programs  proliferate  without  a cohesive  design.  This  leads  to  ineffective  use  of 
resources  and  limited  capability  to  establish  information  and  evaluation  systems 
for  future  planning. 

When  Secretary  of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz  testified  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  last  month,  he  stated  that  the  proposed  Man- 
power Training  Act.  of  I960  was  a proposal  for  comprehensive  manpower  legis- 
lation which  would  “break  new  ground  by  creating  n new  framework  for  a 
constructive  partnership  between  Federal,  State  and  local  governments  in  the 
spirit,  of  New  Federalism.” 

Supporters  of  the  present  State  vocational  education  system  immediately  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  hill  did  not  include  sufficient  assurances  that  vocational 
education  wonld  he  given  preferential  status  in  providing  skill  training  and, 
further,  that  the  bill  could  interfere  with  the  independent  status  of  State  voca- 
tional education  systems. 

It  is  this  kind  of  provincialism  at.  the  Federal  level  which  makes  it.  impossible 
for  us  to  coordinate  programs  at  the  local  level.  When  we  first  read  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  1908,  we  were  impressed  with  their  far-reacliing 
implications,  and  saw  potential  applications  of  these  new  funds  which  could 
support,  onr  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Program  and  our  New  Careers  Program 
The  legislature  had  recognized  the  need  for  the  development  of  close,  cooperative 
systems  betweeu  employers  and  training  institutions,  and  there  was  c heavy 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  New  Careers  models. 

We  attended  the  State  hearings  on  implementation  of  the  bill  and  saw  that 
the  plan  was  to  keep  the  money  with  the  Vocational  Education  people.  We  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  participation  but  got  no  response.  We  were  told  we  wonld 
be  contacted  when  the  guidelines  were  completed. 

On  December  23,  19G9,  we  learned  through  a magazine  article  that  the  guide- 
lines had  been  out  for  some  time  and  that,  the  deadline  for  submitting  proposals 
for  experimental  programs  under  Part  D of  the  VEA  of  1998  was  January  1, 
1970.  We  sent  a telegram  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  that  day  requesting  a 
copy  of  the  guidelines  and  an  extension  of  the  deadline.  We  received  a call  from 
Washington  on  December  29,  19G9  informing  us  that  the  guidelines  were  on 
the  way  but  that  there  could  be  no  extension  on  the  January  1.  1970  deadline. 

This  limy  point  out  a related  problem.  Information  flow  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  gets  delayed,  sidetracked  and  distorted.  This  is  true 
not  only  where  new  programs  are  involved,  but.  also  for  established  programs. 

Local  agencies  feel  shut  out  of  the  planning  process  and  are  resistant  to  in- 
formation demands  which  they  do  not  fully  understand.  Federal  agencies  do 
not  get  timely  or  accurate  information  on  local  programs  and  local  needs. 

We  bad  a program  funded  under  Title  V of  the  EOA  of  1904.  We  operated  the 
program  for  about  nine  months  before  we  saw  the  guidelines.  During  the  second 
year,  wo  had  to  re- vamp  the  program  to  meet  the  guidelines,  v,  ‘ just  about  got 
through  doing  this  when  in  the  third  year  the  program  was  cancelled.  The  pro- 
gram was  being  coordinated  through  the  State.  We  sent  reams  of  information 
to  them  without  unde  rstanding  their  use.  We  never  knew  what  the  State  needed, 
what,  the  Federal  Government  needed,  or  whether  the  information  was  getting 
through.  We  subsequently  found  out  that  the  program  people  in  Washington  did 
not.  get  accurate  information  on  what  was  going  on. 

Onr  Neighbood  Youth  Corps  Program  offers  anorher  example  of  tlie  need  for 
improved  communications.  The  Labor  Department  has  never  really  understood 
the  capability  of  this  program.  They  consistently  refer  to  NYC  out-of-scliool  as 
an  aging  vat.  They  have  no  systematic  way  of  keeping  informed  on  local  pro- 
grams. Locally  we  see  NYC  as  an  innovative  tool  for  engaging  youth  who  have 
dropped  out  of  the  education  and  employment  system.  But  we  have  been  lighting 
restrictive  guidelines  for  tlie  last  four  and  one-half  years. 

We  currently  have  what  appears  to  be  tlie  beginning  of  an  effective  model 
for  engaging  drop-outs  and  other  estranged  youth.  Basic  and  remedial  education 
programs  are  tied  to  work  experience^ Youth  can  explore  a variety  of  worker 
roles  in  over  twenty-five  occupational  jm^.^Qn-service  group  counseling  pro- 
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^nis  n.  be  grmviug  from  40%  to  almost  50%.  nud  wo  are  well  on 
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difl^idt  to  nmiutain  staff  morale  and  keep  all  persons  associated  with  tl.e  Mb 

In' Wi'u**  Vhis*  elto  1was°h!ird  to  cope  with  conflicting  guidelines 

^The^nost  ^imr^  wore  'in'Mio  a run  of  iiifi.ruiatioii  reiiiiiriaiieiits. 

Federal  iuforuiatioii  roipiiveinonts  ore  apparently  established  lu-o>r  to  .i'-u  - 
abilitv  of  specific  information  or  program  structure,  goals.  eU . A*.  W asliiiigt  a 
learned  that  the  information  tliey  were  getting  did  not  meet  their  needs.  » 
demands  were  made.  Much  time  was  lost  in  tlie  redesign  of  data  coliei-tioii  and 
processing  subsystems.  Information  reiiuirements  usually  exceeded  the  bud.,1  till 
staff’s  capability.  Important  data  may  not  have  been  documented  in  the  ia.l\ 
■stages  of  a program.  Inputs  were  based  on  rough  estimates  rather  than  do  u- 
meuled  data  During  all  of  this,  the  strategists  in  Washington  were  ncciiniiil.it- 
ir.g  data  on  local  programs  and  concluding  Hint  N”l  C appeared  to  lie  nothing  moil 

thTheIVomd\mIoiti  ^nwiw.  especially  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  data  col- 
lected It  seems  to  a great  extent  the  Federal  emphasis  is  on  documenting  how 
money  is  being  spent  ratlier  than  on  accumulating  information  that  would  In. 
viKpfiil  in  uvaluiitiiisJC  success  with  respect  to  program  "°ais. 

In  September  ot  1007.  the  County  of  Dos  Angeles  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  th  local  C on  m itv  Action  Agency  to  operate  a New  Careers  project 
widc.1  was  a part  of  the’ Concentrated  employment  Program  m Dos  Angeles. 
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Wo  had  gained  some  experience  with  the  Xew  Careers  concept  using  enrollees 
from  our  NYC  program  and  enroilees  from  a local  community  action  project 
called  the  Neighborhood  Adult  Participation  Project.  We  felt  chat  the  concept 
would  he  as  effective  as  it  was  creative.  After  over  two  years  of  experience,  we 
now  tiiink  that  New  Careers,  if  viewed  as  ail  approach  instead  of  a specific  proj- 
ect has  greater  implications  for  improving  the  responsiveness  of  government 
and  reducing  the  problems  of  poverty  than  anything  else  that  has  come  out  of 
the  War  on  Poverty. 

Xew  Careers  is  more  than  an  anti-unemployment  measure.  It  is  an  approach 
for  meeting  projected  manpower  shortages  in  human  services,  while  at  the 
same  time  improving  the  duality  of  those  services.  The  idea  that  persons  from 
the  client  system  can  provide  useful  service  to  the  client  system  is  not  new! 
and  lias  been  implemented  in  various  settings,  including  the  more  popular 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  Synanon.  Wliat  is  in  .v  is  the  idea  that  this  new 
source  of  manpower  for  the  human  services  can  he  developed  through  a planned 
sequence  of  work  experience  and  training,  and  that  this  process  can  become 
an  alternate  route  of  entry  into  many  professional  service  occupations.  In  the 
process,  we  establish  college  accreditation  for  life  experience  specific  work 
experience  and  in-service  training.  At  the  same  time,  we  influence  educational 
institutions  to  make  educational  content  more  relevent  to  student  employment 
needs,  develop  a variety  of  alternate  models  for  dispensing  knowledge  and 
evaluating  learning  processes,  tie  educational  services  more  closely  to  learning 
styles,  and  develop  closer  working  relationships  between  education  and  employ- 
ment rest  i u r ces. 

There  is  currently  concern  that  large  bureaucracies  have  evolved  to  a point 
where  they  are  no  longer  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  publics  they  serve.  The 
.Tam  la ry-Febr ua ry , 1001)  issue  of  the  Public  Administration  Review  has  a .sym- 
posium oil  Alienation.  Decentralization  and  Participation.  In  addition  to  the 
need  for  change  in  the  kinds  and  quality  of  services  rendered,  the  articles 
in  this  symposium  postulate  a need  for  structural  change  in  governmental  sys- 
tems to  make  them  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  total  constituency. 

New  Careerists  are  demonstrating  that  they  can  become  the  change  agents  for 
bringing  about  organizational  adjustments.  Their  sensitivity  and  first  -hand 
awareness  of  needs  and  tlieir  intolerance  of  procedures  which  put  process  before 
purpose  enable  them  to  critically  evaluate  gaps  in  service  and  pressure  the 
system  internally  for  the  much  needed  change. 

From  a personnel  management  point  of  view,  this  approach  enable*  us  tc 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  available  human  resources.  It  enables  us  to 
establish  new  routes  of  entry  into  professional  occupations,  leading  from  jobs 
whi.li  can  be  performed  by  indigenous  community  aides  to  the  full  professional 
level.  Service  objectives  and  goals  must,  he  reassessed.  .Tobs  at  all  levels  need 
to  he  re-evaluated  and  re-designed.  Minimum  requirements  must  be  tied  more 
realistically  to  job  performance  demands.  Training  needs  must  be  more  readily 
identified  and  tasks  allocated  to  the  lowest  level  at  which  they  can  be  effectively 
performed.  At  the  same  time,  competing  models  can  Ik*  established  to  determine 
the  most  effectiveness  of  alternate  service  delivery  systems. 

We  were  glad  to  see  that  our  legislators  mi  Washington  were  also  aware 
of  the  potential  of  Xew  Careers.  As  yon  know,  although  the  Administration  luul 
asked  for  a simple  two-year  extension  of  the  poverty  program,  the  bill  that  was 
approved  by  the  House  contained  some  new  provisions  added  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee. Tlie  -Committee  Report  singled  out  Xew  Careers  and  Operation  Main- 
stream as  having  “experienced  an  unusually  high  degree  of  success  and  useful- 
ness." These  two  programs  were  removed  from  Title  I-T5  in  the  bill  and  given 
special  separate  status  in  r«  new  Part  E of  Title  I.  The  bill  specifically  earmarks 
$110,000,000  for  the  programs,  double  the  amount  requested  by  the 'Administra- 
tion, with  $.10  million  going  to  Xew  Careers  and  $00  million  to  Mainstream. 

WVd  like,  at  this  point,  to  touch  briefly  on  some  of  the  highlights  of  our  Xew 
Caret-  ■■  experience.  In  the  first  place,  this  experience  has  enabled  ns  to  provide 
employment  and  promotion  opportunities  to  the  poor,  and  to  make  our  services 
.non*  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  More  ..importantly,  it  lias  identified 
ne\v  areas  of  service  that  the  County  can  get  engaged  in  which  could  alleviate, 
and  possibly  eliminate,  many  of  our  burgeoning  urban  problems.  Rut  these 
services  go  beyond  the  revenue  resources  of  the  County.  Although  $10  million 
is  twice  what  the  Administration  asked  for  on  a national  level  for  Xew  Careers, 
we  could  use  $10  million  of  that  money  in  Ceiinry  Government  right  now  to 
develop  2.000  Xew  Career  jobs.  This  would  include  .j  movement  imo  non-hiiman 
service  occupations  as  well  as  expansion  in  the  traditional  human  service  areas 
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of  health,  medicine,  mental  health,  welfare,  probabation.  law-onfore*inont.  com- 
munity organization,  and  human  relations,  and  would  require  a permanent 
Federal  subsidy  which  could  grow  to  .$120,000,000  a year  and  30,0.)()  jobs  by 
107.’,. 

Currently,  onr  experimentation  in  Careers  has  focused  on  the  County’s 

traditional  nmnan  service  areas.  Li  mi  red  fiscal  resources  from  the  Concen- 
trated Employment  Project,  and  the  local  Mexican-Aineriean  Opportunity  Foun- 
dation programs  have  thus  far  only  allowed  us  to  test  the  impact  that  the 
introduction  of  a noii-professional  service  worker  will  have  on  a service  tradi- 
tionally provided  for  by  professionals.  Even  so.  the  results  arc  encouraging. 

The  East  Los  Angeles  Child  and  Youth  Clinic  was  established  in  TOOK  under 
a grant  from  the  TJ.S.  Department  of  I-Iealtlx.  Education  and  Welfare  for  flu* 
purpose  of  developing  new  ways  to  provide  optimum  total  health  services  for 
children  in  specified  disadvantaged  areas  and  for  their  families.  Though 
equipped  in  staff  and  facility  to  handle  a considerable  segment  of  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  in  the  East  Los  Angeles  area,  the  professional  staff  at  the 
Clinic  anticipated  accurately  that  a problem  of  Jirst  priority  would  be  to  estab- 
lish their  presence  in  the  “barrio"’  and  to  develop  an  image  as  a haven  for 
local  families  with  children  that  were  ill.  To  solve  this  problem,  the  Clinic 
proposed  the  introduction  of  a Community  Health  Worker  as  an  integral  part 
of  their  staffing  pattern.  The  function  of  this  worker,  or  Health  Ass'stant  ns 
the  title  came  *:o  he,  would  be  to  assist  tho  professional  staff  to  spread  the  word 
in  the  local  neighborhood  about  services  available  at  the  Clinic,  and  to  make 
patients  feel  comfortable  and  accepted  when  they  appeared. 

Within  a few  months  after  a dozen  Health  Assistants  had  joined  rlu*  staff, 
the  Clinic  was  overwhelmed  with  nev  patients.  Far  more  patients,  by  the*  way. 
than  their  statistical  data  has  led  them  to  believe  should  have  needed  their 
service  within  tho  established  geographic  boundaries.  This  result  has  caused  the 
Clinic  to  consider  substantial  adjustments  in  its  service  approach,  including 
the  expansion  of  its  X e w Careers  staff  in  number  and  in  the  areas  of  service 
they  will  provide. 

In  March  of  1P07,  the  Probation  Department  established  the  RODEO  (Reduc- 
tion of  Delinmmncy  Through  Expansion  of  Opportunity)  project.  The  hypothesis 
was  that  juvenile  offenders,  who  would  normally  he  assigned  for  residence  in  a 
probation  camp,  could,  in  many  cases,  be  maintained  in  their  own  community 
under  special  supervision  with  at  least  equally  successful  results  and  at  con- 
siderably lower  costs  to  the  County.  The  special  conditions  of  supervision  in  this 
case  called  for  a reduction  of  the  caseload  of  a Probation  Officer.  It  also  meant  a 
change  from  the  traditional  one-to-nne  counseling  role  of  the  professional  tu 
that  of  a catalyst  for  the  redistribution  of  community  and  family  resources,  in 
order  t<i  provide  the  ward  with  maximum  support  in  his  readjustment.  The 
professionals  traditional  role,  ns  the  counselor,  behavior  model  a. id  expediter  for 
the  juvenile,  to  a great  extent,  was  reassigned  to  a responsible,  mature,  suli- 
professional  adult  from  the  ward’s  own  community,  who  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  provide  raoip  realistic  behavior  goals  and  to  teach  the  ward  lmw  to 
take*  advantage  of  available  personal  and  comm  unity  resources. 

The  results  after  the  first  year  of  experimentation  in  South  Central  Los 
Angelos  indicated  that  this  approach  was  successful  in  all  respects.  It  was 
determined  that  in  controlling  recidivism  patterns  normally  expected  of  juvenile 
offenders  and  in  re-establisliing  the  juvenile  with  the  positive  institutions  in 
society,  school,  employment,  etc.,  this  approach  was  more  successful  than  either 
the  camps  programs  or  traditional  supervision  methods.  In  rough  figures,  each 
juvenile  participant  in  this  project  represented  a dollar  savings  of  $1200  per  year 
to  the  Comity  in  services  provided  by  the  staff  when  compared  to  the  casts  of 
his  residence  in  o.  Camp.  This  was  in  spite  of  tlie  fact  that  the*  reduction  of 
caseload  ratios  and  attachment  of  New  Careers  staff  is  a substantially  more 
expensive  staffing  pattern  than  the  department's  traditu  nni  supervision  program. 

Probation  Department  has  since  then  increased  its  utilization  of  the  “RODEO 
method”,  and  has  introduced  New  Careerists  in  various  other  programs  with 
eoi  n i >a  ra  1 »le  success. 

The  Department  of  Hospitals,  has  only  recently  svgmi  participation  in  New 
Careers,  hut  indications  are  that  this  Department  will  be  among  the  most 
enthusiastic  participants  in  this  area.  A i:  present.  New  Careerists  in  our 
hospitals  are  being  trained  to  improve  the  communication  and  understanding 
between  patient  and  physician.  Physicians  who  serve  in  our  hospitals,  especially 
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«Bi General”  (Los  Angeles  County-USC  Medical  Center,  largest  General  Hospital 
in  the  Lvited  States,  2:377  beds,  and  trains  the  majority  of  physicians  in  the 
Southern  California  area),  are  beginning  to  question  the  specialist  system  in 
medicine  as  that  system  which  affects  the  care  provided  residents  of  disad- 
vantaged areas.  Ghetto  residents,  because  of  cultural  and  economic  deprivation, 
view  the  Held  cf  medicine  as  a resource  of  the  last  resort,  to  ’ - used  only  in  cases 
of  impending  death  or  serious  illness  or  accident.  Cast  int'  an  enormous,  imper- 
sonal facility  to  be  served  aft-"  hours  of  agonizing  waiting  l>y  a corps  of  lmsy, 
ever-changing,  necessarily  c ,c  professionals,  they  find  little  motivation  to 
continue  participation  in  their  medical  care  program.  Increasing  numbers  ot 
“no-shows"  to  follow-up  clinics  and  return  of  patients  to  the  hospital  due  to  poor 
after-discharge  treatment  reflects  the  little  worth  that  is  attached  to  the 
service  provided  by  the  impersonal  specialist  after  specialist. 

New  Careerists  are  being  trained  as  Nurses  Aides,  Clinic  Aides,  Pharmacy 
Yides  etc.,  primarily  responsible  for  assisting  the  patient  to  eoniimiiueate  more 
accurately  and  completely  the  -source  of  their  complaints  to  the  doctor.  They 
are  valuable  to  Hie  doctor  in  explaining  after  treatment  cave  and  moth  atm#  the 
patient  to  continue  on  the  rehabilitation  program  by  using  the  idiom  and 
language  most  effectively  understood  by  the  patient.  T se  of  New  Careerists  has 
helped  uncover  a peculiar  heart  disease  characteristic  to  patients  that  have 
immigrated  from  a specific  location  in  Mexico  to  Los  Angeles.  This  research, 
which  may  lead  to  a cooperative  project  between  Mexican  and  American  health 
agencies,  was  almost  impossible  to  conduct  without  the  New  Careerists  help. 

A patient  who  leaves  our  County  Hospital  with  a chronic  or  potentially  re- 
current ailment  is  rarely  followed  without  his  own  initiative,  outside  of  an  out- 
patient clinic  or  when  he  relapses  and  returns  in  an  ambulance.  The  Department 
of  Hospitals  -*:s  not  staffed  with  follow-up,  outreach  personnel  and  yet,  this 
function  or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  is  probably  a major  cause  of  the  overburdening 
of  its  in-patient  services.  The  development  of  a manpower  resource,  recruited 
from  within  the  patient  population,  and  adequately  trained,  could  provide  this 
function  and  relieve  many  of  the  related  problems.  t . 

The  newly  arrived  residents  were  reluctant  to  share  then  immigration  nitorma- 
tion  with  professionals  because  they  feared  that  this  wov.iu  have  ari  adverse 
effect  on  their  alien  status.  New  Careerists,  former  aliens  themselves,  and 
conversant  in  immigration  laws,  were  able  to  alleviate  these  fears  and  complete 

the  research.  ,4 

Sixty  percent  of  the  prescriptions  issued  at  the  hospital  s pharmacies  can  now 
be  labelled  and  explained  in  Spanish  as  a result  of  cooperation  between  a multi- 
lingual computer  and  bilingual  New  Careerists. 

The  hospitals  are  facing  the  critical  point  in  the  problem  of  the  shortage  of  phy- 
sicians. Medical  schools  are  increasingly  unable  to  graduate  enough  doctors  to 
HU  the  enormous  need  now  reflected  in  the  service  problems  of  our  facilities.  The 
prospect  for  improvement  of  this  situation  in  the  traditional  way  is  dim.  Medical 
administrators  are  seriously  considering  a comprehensive  re -evaluation  ot  the 
existing  roles  played  by  medical  and  technical  staff  in  hospitals  to  determine  to 
what  extent  non-professionals,  well-trained  and  seasoned  wicli  sound  experience, 
can  alleviate  this  problem. 

The  Department  of  Public  Social  Services  is  stuffed  with  New  Careerists  as 
part  of  the  services  function  in  thirteen  districts  in  the  County.  Their  involvement, 
ranges  from  being  interpreter,  assistant  counselor  and  resource  agent  to  assuming 
in  some  areas  almost  total  responsibility  for  serving  a full  caseload  ot  clients 
requiring  mini  11111 11k  service's.  The  DPSS  has  demonstrated  that  a well-trained 
New  Careerist  can  successfully  relieve  the  professional  Social  Worker  from  Ins 
inapm-opriate  traditional  roles  of  family  and  client  counselor,  housing  and  em- 
ployment agent,  and  budget  advisor.  This  adjustment  in  roles  allows  for  more 
profitable  utilization  of  the  conceptual  skills  of  the  college  graduate  to  deal  with 
the  broader  problems  of  relieving  the  local  causes  of  deprivation.  It  aso  results 
in  more  extensive  and  relevant  services  to  the  client  provided  by  the  New 
Careerists  since  the  New  Careerist  himself,  often  a former  client,  brings  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  the  hard  techniques  of  surviving  on  a welfare  budget. 

The  Department  has  also  seen  the  value  of  the  New  Careerist  as  a vehicle 
for  nore  effective  communication  of  the  interest  of  the  agency  in  the  weLare 
of  .no  client.  Complaints  that  used  to  oit  mr  go  unanswered  or  were  handled 
bv  routine  response  are  now  more  effectively  * handled  personally  by  the  New 
Careerist,  and  as  a result,  fewer  appeals  are  being  submitted  by  imst: ated 
clients. 
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Based  on  their  positive  experiences,  the  Department,  as  With  most  of  out 
Xew  Careers  Departments,  is  able  to  speculate  on  the  expansive  potential  tli:it 
the  Xew  Careers  concept  holds  for  dramatically  decreasing  the  breach  between 
its  long-range  service  objectives  and  its  ability  to  meet  them  with  traditional 
service  approaches.  Rather  than  concentrating  efforts  on  remedial  welfare  sei\- 
ices,  the  department  would,  with  sufficient  staff  and  funds,  be  able  to  entci 
the  areas  of  preventive  and  rehabilitative  welfare  services.  Already.  New*  Career- 
ists are  helping  to  identify  how  their  unique  role  can  be  instrumental  m reduc- 
ing the  epidemic  of  the  welfare  and  poverty  cycle.  W ith  more  support  in  planning 
staff  and  program  manpower,  the  agency  could  begin  to  more  effectively  attack 
manv  oi*  the  root  problems  of  the  disadvantaged. 

Homemakers,  heretofore  assigned  to  assist  with  the  physical  maintenance 
of  a disabled  client's  home,  represent  a natural  vehicle  for  the  extension  ot 
these  preventive  welfare  services  in  the*  home.  Trained  in  techniques  ot  home 
health  care,  asepsis,  employment  counseling,  budget  management,  preventive 
health  care,  they  will  be  equipped  to  identify  and  deal  with  idiosyncracies  of 
the  welfare  family  that  contribute  to  their  continuance  on  the  welfare  rolls. 
They  can  provide*  in  the  most  effective  manner,  the  kind  of  positive  direction 
to  welfare  families  that  our  service  professional  cannot  afford  to  offer  because 
of  their  overwhelming  workload. 

The  Probation  Department  sees  the  New  Careers  concept  as  among  the  most 
successful  methods  of  meeting  its  responsibilities  as  currently  legislated-  >>  uh 
the  freedom  of  fully  supported  research,  many  of  the  premises  postulated  during 
the  RODEO  experience  could  be  developed  and  tested  as  a basis  on  which  to 
expand  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of  its  services. 

The  Mental  Health  Department,  faced  in  this  decade  with  the  responsibility 
of  combatting  a serious  urban  malady— emotional  illness  anticipates  that  its 
role  as  an  agenev  will  change  from  that  of  a consultant  to  a provider  of  ser\ice. 
The  immedfate  focus  will  ^be  to  deal  with  patients  who  may  be  a danger  to 
others  or  to  themselves.  But  a total  and  effective  assault  on  the  problems  of 
mental  health  by  this  department  calls  for  a massive  expansion  of  its  area  of 
responsibility.  It  calls  for  training  hundreds  of  auxiliary,  lion-professional  tech- 
nicians to  not  only  be  available  to  deal  with  persons  with  a critical  need,  but 
also  to  identify  symptoms  of  impending  emotional  crises  and  connect  those  per- 
sons with  the  appropriate  resources  to  secure  professional  treatment. 

Our  recreation  and  parks  establishment  recognizes  the  critical  role  it  must 
plav  more  aggressively  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  cities.  Xouth,  whose  contact 
with  the  establishment  is  marginal,  the  potential  delinquent  or  school  dropout, 
needs  recreational  activities  designed  especially  for  him.  Los  Angeles,  already 
crippled  with  the  least  amount  of  park  area  per  capita  of  any  city  in  the  nation 
is  unable  because  of  the  budget  limitations,  to  make  maximum  use  of  the  park 
and  recreation  area  available  with  imaginative  and  non-tradition al  experimen- 
tation. plus  the  wherewithal  to  buy  the  public  service  manpower  needed  to 
implement  these  approaches-  The  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  as  with 
all  onr  human  service  departments,  could  begin  to  meaningfully  utilise 
available  manpower  ill  our  disadvantaged  communities  in  an  earnest  effort  to 

eradicate  the  ills  of  our  country-  . . . . .... 

Although  we  see  a great  deal  oF  promise  in  -Sew  Careers  and  have  met  w ltn 
some  sliort-run  successes,  this  program,  like  NYC.  has  been  plagued  with  prob- 
lems created  by  poor  Federal  administration.  _ 

Over  the  past  few  years,  we  have  developed  4r>0  permanent  Xew  Careers 
jobs  in  Countv  departmental  budgets.  This  has  enabled  us  to  hire  over  00  per- 
cent of  our  program  graduates.  Since  continued  participation  requires  the  com- 
mitment of  local  funds  as  well  as  increased  Federal  revenues,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  hypotheses  regarding  program  benefits  be  systematically  assessed,  and 
that  the  social  and  economic  effects  be  carefully  weighed  so  that  priorities  for 
the  allocation  of  available  funds  can  reasonably  be  set. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished  with  sporadic  funding  cycles,  program  exten- 
sions of  two  to  three  months,  no  planning  money,  no  evaluation  money,  no  tech- 
nical assistance,  poor  communications  through  a multitude  of  levels  in  the 
Federal  system  as  well  as  the  State  and  local  prime  sponsor? 

From  the  onset,  we  contended  tbet  Xew  Careers  was  an  inappropriate  pro- 
era  m for  funding  through  CEP.  A portion  of  the  available  overhead  was 
siphoned  off  to  support  elaborate  job  development  and  referral  systems  winch 
were  not  required  in  Xew  Careers.  The  user  agency  hires  all  of  the  trainees. 
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All  resources  should  be  ava liable  to  the  l°  ** 

private  employers  in  eo.n expansion.  l>ar- 

The  CK1»  boundaries  cause  resti  utne  rt.  traiiii.  i i » hw  poverty  neigh- 

tieipating  departments  Xei-bborbood  staff  is  required  by  1IUD 

borhoocta  which  they  ^er'e*  . * r T«  ^ri>  hoinularies  ure  continjrn- 

to  use  residents  of  the  Model  Federal 

ous  with,  but  do  "O^  " ^?>l  bound:iries  can  be  expanded  to  include  Model 
Ne^diborbood^imt  srfs  « have  to  work  through  the  local  bponsor  and 

‘th^oeal  ?^’1.1^^:l^et^e^raT^le^l''<MUini^rOve<lltcoordination  and  communica- 
There  is  talk  at  the  teaerai  leiei  «i  i . borate  time-consuming  systems 
tions.  and  improved  program  linKagts  1 c elaborate  effort  than 

0irrniidst  of  all  of  our  coordination  locally,  we  have  been  unable  to  get 
onr  ^.ower  Director  invited  to aml  who  demonstrate 

SS  bf  "am^V  ref^d  to  our  New  Careers 

^rcnSrh/age  ^1^01^°^° r^1* o» “tlt^ -^Uool^ 

leaves  us  with  limited  programming  -1^“^ 

might,  prepare  him  for  ^ Service 

require  termination,  bo  It  . wonder  why  they  soon  throw  in 

the  unemployment .figure  from  lookucted^  ^ apl>1.oached  constantly  by 

various  Comnuuiity  toS‘e*l£4n*lta^te5 

b v‘  ‘ a °C  \ ' Wi  t°  have  Vo * job- tr:  d n i ng  placement'  opportunities  for  the  slots  they 
Save  received.  Can  they  ^t^lLel^^ 

*ite  *““*  “* 

"'Sif.a'SSS'ar.  . <~> SS.^^’Z 

SSwiS’K  £■ FJSSRS**"  »■>“ 

ilia  cements.  The  Employment  Service  staff  »et  welfare  reierra 

KSSJ!  cornel  and  refer  <«  “"‘ESHff'SS^VS »££££ 

granis  v.  ithiii  County  ovenimenr  appropriate  reporting  demands.  All  of 

nw  as 
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the  Labor  Department  as  beinjr  effective  in  the  private  sector’s  JOBS  Program 
(“put  the  entire  training  job  into  the  hands  of  the  employer’  ),  is  seen  by  Labor 

to  be  inoperative  in  the  public  sector. 

If  the  Countv.  as  a large  employer  (over  60.OOO  employees),  were  funded  di- 
rectlv  to  provide  training  and  employment  for  2.000  persons,  a 
svstem  could  be  developed  in  which  we  could  accept  referrals  from  WIN.  CLP. 
CSES.  Welfare.  Probation,  etc.  and  provide  a resource  for  the  training  and  mring 
of  their  referrals.  This  would  avoid  the  splintering  of  programs  within  an  em- 
ployment source,  and  enable  that  employment  source  to  focus  all  of  its  resources 
on  ‘the  problems  of  training  and  hiring.  Although  the  concept  of  coordination  is 
essential,  we  have  been  coordinating  at  the  wrong  level.  When  we  set  up  coordi- 
nating agencies,  coordination  gets  confused  with  administration.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  think  in  terms  of  facilitating,  rather  than  coordinating.  ^ 

Of  the  23.781  eligible  welfare  recipients  we  have  referred  to  WIN.  only  aoOU 
have  been  accepted  for  participation.  About  0.200  of  this  10.000  are  currently 
participating  in  some  type  of  program  or  training  activity.  The  number  placed  in 
permanent  jobs  since  the  program  began  one  and  a half  years  ago  is  approxi- 
mately 2.400.  of  which  some  000  have  been  removed  from  welfare  as  a result  of 

The  WIN  model  appears  to  be  heading  in  the  same  futile  direction  as  many  of 
the  previous  programs;  training  jobs  with  no  commitment  for  permanent  jobs. 
Our  welfare  recipients  and  “hard  core”  unemployed  have  heard  that  beiore. 
“When  the  funding  goes,  the  job  disappears.'*  And  round  and  round  we  go  till  the 


neAnP^°de^e“'dent  local  task  force  set  up  by  the  County’s  Commission  on  Delhi- 
quencv  and  Crime  discovered  in  10CS  that  of  some  8,000  plus  Federally  funded 
training  jobs,  only  about  400  had  permanent  job  security  tied  into  the  program. 
(About  300  of  these  were  in  our  New  Careers  Program.) 

The  trainees  in  the  various  programs  had  been  in  and  out  of  many  ^ trainm& 
jobs”  that  folded  over  the  past  few  years.  Thousands  of  Head  Start  J^bs  were 
created  only  to  prepare  community  people  for  non-existant  careers.  Tlie  jobs 
weren’t  there.  The  large  employers  were  not  sufficiently  involved  in  the  planning 

and  urogram  implementation  processes,  etc.,  etc.  _ - 

There  needs  to  be  a recognition,  which  the  Manpower  Bill  of  I960  doesn’t  seem 
to  make,  that  the  identification  and  development  of  real  jobs  must  be  tied  to 
anv  job-training  efforts. 


Mr.  Nesvig.  Since  January,  we  have  gotten  together  with  manpower 
specialists  from  other  counties  around  the  country.  The  result  is  the 
position  paper  on  manpower  presented  by  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  (NACO)  which  we  in  Los  Angeles  fully  endorse. 

I have  been  watching  with  interest  the  grooving  gap  between  the 
philosophy  of  local  control  proposed  in  the  administration  s manpower 
bill  and  the  actual  performance  of  the  Labor  Department  in  the 
operation  of  its  manpower  programs. 

The  administrations  manpower  bill  grants  flexibility  to  btate  anci 
local  o-cvernment  in  the  design  and  conduct  of  training  programs,  but 
at  the  same  time,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  promulgated  a senes 
of  changes  in  the  standards  and  guidelines  of  the  concentrated  em- 
ployment project  and  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps  program  which 
tend  to  make  programs  more  uniform  nationally,  and  thereby  restrict 
the  options  left  to  local  contractors. 

The  Labor  Department  in  redesigning  its  procedures  seems  totally 
unaware  of  the  content  and  results  of  our  local  programs.  It  is  this 
kind  of  Federal  direction  to  manpower  programs  which  I hope  the  new 


bill  can  obviate.  . ... 

I think  it  important  that  the  Federal  agency  given  responsibility 
for  administering  the  manpower  eflort  develop  goals  and  specific 
standards  for  determining  funding  priorities. 

The  Federal  agency  can  also  develop  procedures  for  assessing  the 
effectiveness  of  local  performance  and  should  have  responsibility  for 
monitoring  and  evaluation. 
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However,  since  local  conditions  vary  from  community  to  com- 
munity across  the  country,  it  doesn't  seem  practical  to  develop  the 
details  of  operation  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  much  talked  about  public  services  career  programs  is  a case 
in  point.  Parts  “A”  and  “B”  of  the  Labor  Department  public  services 
career  program  provide  for  a hire-now,  train-later  program  similar 
to  the  J OBS  program  in  private  industry. 

The  procedures  laid  out  by  the  Labor  Department  for  this  program 
preclude  participation  by  the  county  of  Los  Angeles. 

We  cannot  hire  directly  except  through  our  established  merit  sys- 
tem procedures.  We  have  demonstrated  in  our  New  Careers  program, 
a program  in  which  we  have  already  hired  300  successful  graduates 
and  anticipate  hiring  an  additional  150  before  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year,  that  we  can  within  the  framework  of  our  merit  system  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  public  services  career  program.  However,  without 
flexibility  in  methodology,  we  may  never  get  to  participate.^ 

In  addition  to  the  conflict  that  I see  between  the  administration 
bilFs  proposal  for  local  control  of  the  planning  and  operation  of  man- 
power programs,  and  the  administration’s  Federal  control  orientated 
behavior,  1 see  another  major  problem  related  to  the  administration  s 
lack  of  awareness  of  local  political  structure. 

Arnold  AVeber  recently  told  the  L.  S.  Conference  of  Mayors  that 
President  Nixon  wants  city  mayors  to  be  chiefly  responsible  for  man- 
power programs  in  metropolitan  areas. 

I am  sure  that  the  purpose  behind  this  is  to  provide  large  city 
mayors  who  have  a variety  of  related  economic  and  social  program 
responsibilities  an  opportunity  to  coordinate  in  the  manpower  effort 
with  tlieir  other  related  responsibilities. 

However,  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  it  is  county  government 
that  provides  welfarej  probation,  health  and  hospital  services  to  the 
residents  of  some  72  cities,  including  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  core  city  generally  referred  to  is  not  as  neatly  packaged  in  Los 
Angeles  as  it  may  be  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  Los  Angeles  City,  we  have  concern  regarding  poverty 
conditions  in  many  other  cities  within  Los  Angeles  County. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  for  example,  has  considered; 
the  problems  significant  enough  to  fund  five  community  action  agen- 
cies within  Los  Angeles  County.  The  cities  of  Long  Beach,  Pasadena,, 
and  Compton  have  their  own  community  action  agencies. 

In  addition,  a large  proportion  of  the  over  one  million  residents  in 
county  unincorporated  areas  live  in  impoverished  conditions.  This, 
was  recognized  by  HUD  when  they  provided  Los  Angeles  County 
with  a model  neighborhood  grant  for  the  unincorporated  Willow- 
brook  and  Florence-Firestone  areas. 

The  cities  and  unincorporated  areas  mentioned  above  are  all  part 
of  the  Los  Angeles  SMSA.  The  emphasis  on  giving  the  manpower- 
responsibilities^ to  the  large  city  mayors  could  create  many  problems 
for  us  in  the  local  Los  Angeles  area.  . . 

The  California  constitution  contains  a joint  powers  provision  which 
enables  cities,  counties,  and  other  governmental  jurisdictions  to  form 
a joint  governmental  authority  where  coordination  is  needed  to  per- 
form a specific  mission. 

It  would  appear  that  a joint  powers  authority  would  be  a tar  more 
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effective  method  for  coordinating  manpower  programs  ui  --os 

^ We'bSSe^thot  with  true  planning  and  coordmation at the  local 
]„vel  no  single  a<renev  can  become  the  presumptive  supplier  ot  man- 
power1! services,  a&  role  proposed  in  the  administration  bill  for  the 

CTi™mpWrs‘  and/or  educational  institutions  participating,  in 
various6  aspects^ of  a comprehensive  local  program  should  determine 
the  types  of  resources  required  from  an  outside 

gram  participants  after  reviewing  their  own  capabilities  tor  meetmw 

^wfafe'haSng  a variety  of  problems  now  in  Los  Angeles  County 
where  well-meaning  members  of  employment  ser\  ices  employ  a 1 . 

VaSJ’  are  attempting  to  run  through  county  departments  to  advise 
MSW  social  -Sei-r  and  probation  officers  on  how  to  counsel  a 

tra\neother  major  problem  I see  in  the  administration's  manpower 
bill  S tL  ”2t  that  the  emphasis  is  on  training  as  opposed  to 

6mO’^ experience  in  Los  Angeles  is  that  this  type  of  legislation  can 
on?v  inS  the  f ustrations  of  the  poor  who  get  shuffled  around 
from  pJ^Sn  to  program  with  very  little  likelihood  of  landing  a 

^WitlTthe  current  curbs  being  placed  on  the  growth  of  our  economy 
I see  the  development  of  training  programs  without  *he1^1“I^“t^i 
of  concomitant  jobs  as  futile.  Tfiis  approach  can  onlj,  help  to  raise 

fc^I t^oiTkT be^ requ^ed1  that^il  training  programs  developed  under 
the  manpower  bill  that  this  committee  sponsors  be  coordinated  wita 
employers  who  can  make  the  commitment  to  lure  successful  program 

^I^wouM  also  like  to  reemphasize  at  this  point  the  agreement  I have 
with  the  provisions  in  the  O’Hara  bill  for  a public  services  employ- 

m In  £?  jeSo?;°  w?Xf  Save  submitted  for  the  record  we  iden- 
tified over  2.000  public  service  new  careers  jobs  in  Los  Angeles  Count} 
o-ovemment  that  we  could  develop  almost  immediately. 

° We  estimated  that  the  cost  of  supporting  these  positions  within 
countv  government  would  be  approximately  biO  million  per}  * 

I believe  this  cost  would  be  far  offset  by  the  savings  m welfare  <»rts, 
the  economic  benefit  generated  by  a person  off  welfare,  and  t ie  « 
benefit  of  expanded  human  services  m a wide  variety  of  critical  need 

arBased  on  the  approximate  proportion  of  Federal  dollars  that  gen- 
erally reaves  Los  Angeles,  first-year  costs  for  such  a program  could 
SSpSJSdS«t?v  $2  billion  nationally.  Should  the  expansion  we  see 
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in  the  development  of  public  service  jobs  through  expanded  local  serv- 
ices materialize,  the  national  cost  could  grow  to  approximately  $10 
billion  bv  1970  and  would  involve  the  development  of  over  1 million 


^ One  of  the  important  point?  in  the  NACO  recommendation  that  I 
would  like  ro  emphasize  before  closing  is  the  need  for  multiple  year 

Effective  planning1  requires  adequate  leadtime  for  planners  to  define 
or  reassess  needs  and  determine  the  mix  of  resources  winch  must  be 
denloved  to  meet  these  needs.  This  coupled  with  the  time  lag  experi- 
enced* in  implementing  or  modifying  programs  requires  that  at  .east 
a -2-vear  planning  cycle  be  built  into  manpower  legislation. 

Our  experiences  with  the  manpower  programs  funded  under  the 
FO  V of  1994  have  been  frustrating.  These  programs  are  refunded  two 
to  four  times  per  vear.  With  this  type  of  sporadic  program  renewal,  it 
is  somewhat  miraculous  that  some  projects  actually  show  positive 

The  project  staffs  seem  to  spend  more  time  negotiating:  proposals 
and  contracts  than  they  do  working  on  programs.  It  is  no  surprise  tnat 
programs  are  poorly  defined,  even  less  adequately  evaluated  and  prac- 
tically never  improved  based  on  systematic  analysis  of  past  perform- 


The  three  bills  which  I have  reviewed  indicate  a consistently  positive 
move  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  current  manpower  situation. 

The  comprehensive  manpower  legislation  which  this  committee  will 
soon  propose  probably  represents  one  of  the  more  difficult  tasks  before 

tiie  Congress  today.  , , .xl  , 

It  is  legislation  that  is  much  needed  to  help  us  cope  with  our  explod- 
ing urban  problems  at  the  local  level. 

Thank  von.  , ~ 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Nesvig,  I want  to  thank  you  for  a very  nne  sum- 
mary of  vour  prepared  statement. 

As  vou  know,  we  have  three  bills  before  us,  the  administration  bin 
introduced  by  Congressman  Avres.  a somewhat  similar  bill  introduced 
bv  Congressman  Steiger,  and  a third  bill  by  Congressman  O’Hara. 

~ You  know  the  administration  bill  and  the  Steiger  bill  place  great 
emphasis  on  decategorization  and  decentralization,  as  opposed  to  the 
O'Hara  bill  which  retains  jurisdiction  over  development,  operation, 
and  supervision  of  these  programs  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  which  philosophy  you  endorse  and 


U M^1  Xes vie.  We  feel  basically  the  direct  funding  is  a good  thing 

as  long  as  it  gets  to  the  local  agency. 

We  feel  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  some  of  the  areas  in  the  country 


to  go  through  a State  agency.  . . . . 0 v 

We  also  feel  that  the  Employment  Service,  particularly  m Cali- 
fornia. is  not  as  effective  as  it  could  be  in  this  regard. 

So  we  do  have  a certain  amount  of  direct  results  that  we  can  point 
to  as  far  as  making  the  manpower  programs  work 

So.  to  that  extent,  wa  think  that  the  control  and  the  auditing  of  the 
program  should  remain  at  the  Federal  level  and  the  implementing 
of  the  program  should  be  at  the  local  level. 
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Mr.  Daniels.  The  administration  bill  provides  for  a triggering 
mechanism  whereby  if  unemployment  reaches  4.5  percent,  an  addi- 
tional funding  of  10  percent  is  authorized. 

Do  you  care  to  comment  about  that  objective? 

Mr.  Nesvig.  I really  do  not  have  any  real  point  of  view  on  that,  Mr. 


Chairman.  _ . . , 

Mr.  Daniels.  Do  you  have  any  recommendations  to  make  regard- 
ing the  improvement  of  any  provisions  of  the  three  bills  before  us. 

Mr.  Nesvig.  Only  those  which  we  have  outlined.  vVe  feel  that  the 
majority  of  the  legislation  is  good.  TVe  think  that  the  automatic  pass- 
through of  funds  for  all  metropolitan  areas  should  be  encouraged 
Wethink  specific  emphasis  on  public  service  employment  snould  be 
retained. 

I think  most  of  the  people  who  testified  today  adhere  to  that  point 


of  view. 

We  think  that  we  are  in  a service  area  as  far  as  counties  are  con- 
cerned. We  can  produce  the  jobs  that  are  meaningful  for  the  people 
involved  in  the  disadvantaged  areas  because  we  do  produce  jobs  that 
do  produce  service  in  the  areas  that  they  are  familiar  with. 

So  we  can  create  career  employment  for  the  disadvantaged,  and  we 
think  we  should  not  ignore  that. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  last  witness,  Mr.  Eugene  Sydnor,  commented 
that  the  public  service  area  employment  should  not  be  provided 
simply  as  a means  of  last  resort. 

I would  like  to  have  your  view  on  that  statement. 

Mr.  Nesvig.  We  agree  with  that.  In  the  county  of  Dos  Angeles,  we 
have  created  opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged.  We  have  identified 
over  2.000  jobs  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  that  can  create  permanent 
employment  as  career  opportunities  for  these  people. 

We  have  changed  a lot  of  our  civil  service  specifications  so  the  ]ob- 
related  experience  tliev  get  on  the  classifications  that  we  set  up  can 
substitute  for  education ^and  for  a related  experience  in  the  profes- 
sional series  so  that  ultimately  they  can  go  as  far  as  they  want  m a 
professional  series. 

We  find  that  particularly  in  the  social  services  areas,  m the  proba- 
tion areas  that  the  individuals  that  we  hire  out  of  these  programs  are 
more  effective  in  some  cases  than  the  professional  individuals  who 
are  college  career  people  in  the  social  services. 

So  we  do  subscribe  to  the  New  Careers  concept  where  the  career 
ladders  are  provided  for  the  individuals  and  so  that  the  jobs  are  not 

dead-ended.  . _ 

We  find  no  difficulty  as  was  discussed  this  morning  in  employing 
custodians  out  of  the  disadvantaged  area  so  we  domt  think  the  man- 
power program  should  be  pointed  in  that  direction. 

" That  privilege,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  is  already  available  for  the 
disadvantaged^ so  we  feel  that  meaningful  employment  is  the  thrust 
that  should  be  taken  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Daniels.  On  behalf  of  the  committee.  I wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  testimony  here  today.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until 
0 :30  tomorrow  morning,  April  30,  and  will  meet  in  this  room,  2175. 
Kavbum  Building. 

(Whereupon,  at  9 :30  p.m.  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
9 :30  a.m.,  Thursday,  April  30, 1970.) 
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THURSDAY,  APRIL  30,  1970 

House  of  Representatives, 

Select  Subcommittee  ox  Labor  of  the 

Committee  ox  Education  axd  Labor, 

Waxhwgton*  L>.  6. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  0 :45  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  rooin  2175, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Domimck  v . Daniels  (chairman 

of  the  subcommittee)  presiding.  r<i  j 

Present:  Representatives  Daniels,  O'Hara,  Hathaway,  Gavdos,  and 

StStfff  members  present:  H.  D.  Reed,  Jr.,  genera]  counsel;  Charles 
Radcliffe  minority  counsel  for  education;  Austin  Sullivan,  staff  as 
sistant;  Donald  Baker,  associate  counsel  for  ^bor:  Cathy  Romano, 
research  assistant : and  Suzie  Nelson,  research  assistant 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  w ill  come  to  order. 
This  morning  we  continue  hearings  on  important  legislation  toes  a - 
lish  a comprehensive  manpower  development  program. 

AVe  have  scheduled  several  distinguished  witnesses,  Members  of 
House  of  Representatives,  to  appear  here  this  mornmg  to  give  us  tneir 

views  on  this  important  legislation.  . , u „ 

I am  pleased  to  welcome  my  distinguished  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Florida,  representing  the  11th  District,  who  has  not  only  Oeen 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  dis^ict,  but  the 
United  States  of  America. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  PROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  members  of  the  committee,  I welcome  and  appreciate  ^oppor- 
tunitv  to  testif  v today  on  the  three  manpower  training  bills  before  you. 
I am*  awed  by  the  amount  of  work  and  the  length  of  time  you  have 
spent  considering  this  vitally  important  legislation. 

1 It  is  my  hope  today  that  I may  convey  to  you i the  urgenev  which  the 
Select  Committee  on*  Crime  feels  about  these  bills.  My  work  as  chair- 
man of  this  select  committee  has  given  me  a unique  opportunity  to 
observe  the  relationship  of  unemployment  to  costly  crime. 

The  administration  must  be  commended  for  realizing  that  a more 
effective  deliver}*  system  will  result  if  the  various  manpower  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  centralized. 

A comprehensive  approach,  a gathering  in  of  the  various  programs 
that  spin  around  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  is  an  important  s^ep  in 
making  these  programs  work  successfully. 
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The  problem  which  this  legislation  attacks— the  problem  of  people 
without  jobs  or  the  means  to  acquire  them— is  one  of  our  most  pressing 

Mr.  Chairman.  I always  harken  back  to  the  Full  Employment  Act  of 
the  vear  1940.  when  the 'Congress  committed  this  country,  not  to  what 
they  say  they  do  in  the  Soviet  Union,  guaranteeing  everybody  a job, 
but*  in  America  to  guaranteeing  everybody  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
decent  job.  if  he  is  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  take  such  employment,  to 
creating  the  kind  of  climate  and  maintaining  the  sort  of  economic 
climate  in  which  a decent  job  opportunity  would  be  available  to  every 
person  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  work. 

The  people  who  are  getting  along  very  well,  and  not  out  of  jobs,  are 
the  ones  who  say  the'  present  4.2-percent  unemployment  rate  is  a 
tolerable  rate. 

But  an  unemployment  rate  of  4.2  percent  means  that  3.4  million  per- 
sons who  want  jobs  don’t  have  them  and  that  3.4  million  persons  are 
without  a means  of  supporting  themselves  or  their  families. 

Each  of  27  of  our  States  has  a population  smaller  than  3.4  million— 
the  number  of  people  out  of  work  in  the  whole  country. 

And  I might  add  there  is  serious  question  that  the  official  figure  of 
3.4  million  even  begins  to  approach  the  actual  situation.  Some  persons 
have  been  unemployed  so  long  that  they  despair  and  drop  out  of  the 
pool  of  those  actively  seeking  jobs.  And  by  the  magic  of  statistics, 
these  persons  are  no  longer  counted  as  “unemployed."  East  year  there 
were  about  600,000  of  these  “discouraged  workers"  according  to  the 
Labor  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yon  who  have  taken  such  a distinguished  leadership 
in  doing  something  for  the  elderly  of  this  country  are  aware  of  how 
many  of  the  elderly,  people  above  *65,  would  really  like  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work.*  part  time  at  least,  and  who  even  generally  do  not 
have  employment  available  to  them. 

Add  to  this  to  the  600,000  discouraged  workers,  those  poor  and 
transient  persons  who  were  never  counted  in  the  1960  census,  which 
the  Labor  Department  uses  to  calculate  the  size  of  the  labor  force,  and 
who  are  not  counted  as  unemployed  today,  and  you  have  a picture  of 
"loom  and  desperation  for  millions  and*  millions  of  citizens  of  the 
world's  richest  and  most  productive  nation.  The  situation  is  such  that 
it  can  only  be  labeled  a national  shame. 

As  if  these  arguments  themselves  were  not  sufficiently  persuasive 
to  demand  a solution  now,  and  I think  they  are,  there  are  other  argu- 
ments, dollars-and-sense  arguments.  I would  like  to  address  myself  to 
onlv  one  cost  of  unemployment  with  which  I am  ail  too  familiar,  crime. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  organized  crime  costs  this  country  about 
$30  to  $50  billion  a year.  That,  is  a staggering  sum-  And  while  the 
Nation  is  finally  responding  to  the  need  to  spend  more  to  fight 
crime,  the  outlay  for  police,  courts,  corrections,  :md  related  activities 
nowhere  begins  to  approach  the  multibillion  dollar  loss. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  one  of  the  president^  commissions  reports,  the 
tvpical  criminal.  I mean  the  average  man  who  is  in  prison  today,  is 
described  in  this  manner : He  came  from  a broken  home,  school  drop- 
out. unemployed,  and  formerly  an  inmateof  prison. 

Nearly  all  of  them  have  been  through  a period  of  unemployment. 
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. to  'ou-t!iat  one  '?f  r^e  most  elTerrive  deterrents  to  crime  is 

of°-i  l«KinarrV1rh  “i  1.nean1;'1?fl*1-  well  paying  job,  a man  with  a vision 

- : h-fC  !°r  hlmse,f  antl  hls  faniily,  is  not  a man  likely  to  be- 
come a criminal.  - 

f nVed  tlie  othei'  hanc1,  a,na"  who  lias  repeatedly  sought  work  and 
failed,  a man  who  sees  the  future  m tenns  of  his  desperation  of  the 
piesent,  is  all  too  likely  to  engage  in  criminal  activities. 

Jr™'*  CafS’  lfc  is  reall-v  amte  simple;  a man  with  nothing,  and 
do  .dr  °/  ot  aC(lumnS  anything,  steals.  And  how  we 

of  ? the  further  cost— m terms  of  loss  of  self-respect,  in  terms 

of  loss  of  initiative,  and  of  a man  without  a decent  job. 

<o  provide  for! n°*  aMe  '°  w and 

;no  accident  that  there  is  a direct  correlation  between  those 
1 1 illation  groups  with  the  highest  unemployment  rates  and  those 
population  groups  with  the  highest  crime1  rates.  In  urSn  areas  J 
1969  the  unemployment  rate  was  3.1  percent.  In  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods, the  rate  was  5.5  percent.  1 y neignooi 

,J“na"ers^  lho  commit  a frighteningly  high  percentage  of  crimes, 

had  an  unemployment  rate  nationally  of  13.8  percent  but  in  novertv 
areas  the  rate  jumped  to  19.9  percent.  percent  but  m pov  erty 

x et  e\en  that  figure  hides  the  fact  that  among  Negro  teenager*;  liv- 
XSE  ^emhborhoods,  the  unemployment  rate  was 27.9  percent, 
bo  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a relation  between  the  tragic  statistics  of 

strS ^lv^Ir ^CliafS!.m?6S!atlStlCS.0f  lnemPlo-vment-  1 feel  most 
munlpi  wifi  r • i a that  a massive  effort  in  manpower  programs, 

coupled  with  jobs  for  the  graduates  of  these  training  programs,  would 
be  a major  force  in  the  fight  against  crime.  ° ’ 

U hile  the  public  is  clamoring  for  more  funds  for  police  and  courts 
Z ot'“r‘hh‘Ss  to  maintain  law  and  ord£ S>S "5 

fortunately,  little  public  outcry  for  support  for  the  kinds  of  man 

^wTin^r  pr0grams  *****  helP  ^Ple  stay  out  of  the  life  of  crime. 

\\  e m the  Congress  must  be  courageous  enough  to  spend  the  neces- 
sary funds  and  to  tell  the  public  why  they  are  needed.  P 

t “teiger  s bill,  the  only  one  before  you  that  includes  an  appro- 
2rAre)  $2°°  “illion  for  fi^al  1970,  rising  tolS) 

a specific  dollar  ammi  t oot  intend  to  suggest  to  tlie  subcommittee 
^rT^d0,la-  i amo,mt-  ?ut  I think  we  must,  all  acknowledge  that 
the  program  will  be  expensive.  ° 

^n,f  a n?aior  problem,  one  that  assumes  even  greater 
urgency  daily,  but  I would  point  out  that  the  expenditure  for  man- 

tangi b ] e^ay s " ^ diridends»  in  ***£  tangible  and  in- 

t £r°nfT^  can  never  forget  tlie  adventure  that  we  under- 

took  backin  TV  orld  War  II  m training  for  veterans.  This  has  been  the 
best,  investment  the  T inted  States  ever  made.  The  increaS  income 
Pcoplcwho  have  been  the  recipients  of  gratitude 
on  the  part  of  their  country  have  more  than  exceeded  the  expenditures 
w e have  made  to  educate  and  train  those  worthy  men.  P 
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And  yet  while  it  is  patently  obvious  that  we  must  not  only  improve, 
but  also  expand,  these  manpower  training  programs,  a reverse  philoso- 
phy seems  to  have  taken  hold.  . 

In  an  excellent  article  on  corrections  in  last  Sunday  s JNew  xork 
Time  magazine,  I was  distressed  to  read  that  an  apparently  successful 
manpower  development  training  program  has  been  closed  because  of 

fund  cutbacks.  T1  a 

The  center  was  in  the  prison  complex  on  hi  ew  x ork  s hirers  island. 
Permit  me  if  you  will,  to  read  a short  excerpt  from  the  article: 

Most  depressing  of  all  are  the  currently  abandoned  facilities  of  the  Manpower 
Development  Training  program,  established  in  1965  to  serve  both  adolescents 

and  adults  on  the  island.  _ . ..  , 

trades,  from  metal  fabrication  to  furniture  refinishing  and  repair,  were 
tauvlit  by  a staff  of  19  in  the  course  of  a 6 hour  day.  About  4 months  lief  ore 
his  discharge,  the  inmate  entered  a related  program  of  vocational  and  academic 

coursework.  ^ , . 

As  soon  as  lie  was  released,  he  was  turned  over  to  the  MDT  in  his  own  com- 
munity and  'went  on  saiary  according  to  his  family7s  needs  until  he  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  his  own  trade.  ..  m , 

Some  900  adolescents  and  adults  went  through  MDT  with  excellent  results. 
Thanks  to  an  infectiously  ebullient  staff  and  solid  community  follow  up,  recidi- 
vism was  cut  at  least  in  half;  by  some  accounts  it  was  down  to  25 percent 

Now  that  means  that  many  people  were  reduced  as  criminals,  who 
ordinarily  would  go  out  of  the  prison  and  commit  many  crimes,  and 
ordinarily  they  would  commit  more  than  they  were  arrested  for,  and 
then  be  brought  back. 

This  did  not  impress  those  in  Washington  whose  budgetary  priorities  do  not 
parallel  those  of  slum  dwellers  and  others  who  suffer  from  the  antisocial 
behavior  of  delinquents.  Three  times  now  funds  for  MDT  have  dried  up.  Since 
August  1969  the  rooms  have  stood  empty — offset  printing  equipment,  $30,000 
lathes:  15  new  typewriters  and  comptometers,  arc  and  electric  welding  equip- 
ment, woodworking  tools — while  a few  hundred  yards  away  thousands  of  the 
frustrated  and  the  embittered  mill  about,  waiting  to  be  released  to  the  streets 
where  nothing  awaits  them  but  more  of  the  same  and  an  eventual  return  to 
senseless  confinement 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  kind  of  economy,  is  neither  economical  nor 
prudent.  Surely  the  cost  of  confining  a man  for  even  a short  period  of 
time  is  greatertlian  the  cost  of  training  him  so  that  he  gets  a job  and 
becomes  a tax  paying  citizen.  . 

Here  was  a program  that  was  successfully  breaking  the  jail  release 
back  to  jail  cycle,  and  now  it  is  dead  because  of  “economy.’'  Economies 
of  this  kind  can  cost  America  its  future. 

Lest  the  picture  seem  too  bleak,  let  me  turn  now  to  the  work  of  the 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers,  private  community  based 
programs  to  train  persons  for  jobs.  In  just  6 years,  the  original  center 
in  Philadelphia  has  been  expanded  to  79  other  cities. 

This  program  has  received  some  Federal  support,  and  I mention  it 
as  the  type  of  private  program  our  manpower  legislation  should  recog- 
nize as  successful. 

Our  legislation  must  permit  the:  Secretary  of  Labor  to  contract  for 
the  services  of  this  type  of  center,  as  well  as  help  promote  other  inno- 
vative measures. 

The  old  approaches  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting;  the  cost 
of  experimentation  is  slight  compared  to  the  cost  of  failure. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  this  subcommittee  and  this 


Congress  will  provide  sufficient  funds  so  that  all  who  want  and  need 

job  skills  can  acquire  them.  A , -1W1 

J But  if  we  do  this,  and  no  more,  we  have  solved  nothin,,.  A skilled 
person  out  of  work  is  just  as  hungry  as  an  unemp^yed^^ille^  la- 
borer If  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  cannot  aftord— cannot  otter 
jobs  to  all  who  want  them,  then  the  Federal  Government  must  do  all 

m 2 yoTSow^ongr^sman  O’Hara^s  bill  is  the  only  proposal  which 
meetstiiis  need,  by  permitting  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  contract  with 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  to  expand  public  service  ]obs 

l0i  subS “S tht  is  » useful  plan  because  it  looks  beyond  the  train- 

mTtPS’Stiess  to  provide  funds  for  job  training,  while  taking  no 
stepsfo  insure  that  there  will  be  jobs  for  those  who  receive  thetramm| 
TndGPd  it  is  a cruel  hoax  perpetrated  upon  the  poor  and  the  dis 
advanced  of  this  country  to  challenge  them  to  think  m terms  of  a 
bffijfrfuture,  if,  in  fact,  we  do  not  make  the  necessary  provisions 

^°It  is  unacceptable  that  we  should  have  chronic  unemployment  in  this 
country  when  so  much  work  needs  to  be  done.  Our  hospitals  and  health 
facilities  are  undermanned,  housing  construction  and  urban  xene  - 
are  only  creeping  forward,  our  schools  need  help,  the  environment 

nt!iv  can't^the  Federal  Government  help  get  those  jobs  done?  I 
think  Ve  can  and  we  must.  Of  course,  the  cost  will  be  great,  but  so 

* And^ne^those  dividends  will  be  helping  millions  of  Americans 
feel  thev  are  making  a valuable  and  necessary  contribution  to  Amor 
lean  life  This  dividend  alone  can  compound  enormously. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  Federal  Government  can  help 
provide  these  public  services  employment  opportunities.  The  impor- 
font  tlii no*  to  me  however,  is  that  they  are  provided.  . . 

' For  untess  there  are  jobs  for  the  graduates  of  manpower  training 
nrnorams  we  are  not  tackling  the  problem  at  its  root.  , 

P And  as  l said  before,  one  of  the  major  benefits  to  be  reapea  f rom  an 
effective  manpower  training  and  public  service  employment  policy 

will  he  a reduction  in  the  crime  rate.  ^ , , n 

To  me  after  chairing  hearings  of  the  Crime  Committee  across  the 
Nation,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a profound  correlation  between  un- 

TlTru  thetto^eport  out  a bill  that  will  be  humanitarian,  prac- 
tical and  effective.  We  have  here  a chance  to  make  our  people  happier, 
our  riiettoes  cleared,  our  streets  safe.  We  owe  America  no  less. 

Mav  I just  add  this  further  comment  on  the  welfare  program : I 
voted' for  that  and  the  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  it,  but  I 
found  no  money  in  that  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  Jie 
committee,  to  provide,  to  set  up  more  manpower  opportunities  for 
those  people  we  want  to  get  off  welfare  and  into  employment. 

I find  no  money  to  provide  more  jobs  for  them  to  get  after  they  have 
had  the  training,  and  I think  that  is  gouig  to  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
problems  that  the  legislation  will  present. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr  I)  v niels  Congressman  Pepper,  I want  to  compliment  von  on  a 
very  "fine  statement. "You  have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee this  morning  the  relationship  between  crime  and  unemployment, 
and  the  <*reat  toll  that  it  is  having  in  connection  with  the  situation  that 
we  find  ourselves  in,  that  many  of  our  cities  today  have  a great  increase 
in  crime,  and  this  is  not  only  prevalent  m the  large  cities,  but  the  small 
citi6s  tis  well. 

We  have  had  very  little  testimony  on  this  point,  and  yonr  testimony 
this  morning  will  be  most  helpful  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much.  .. 

Mr  TKxiels  I have  no  questions  to  ask  of  you.  I recognize  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  sponsor  of  one  of  the  bills 

Mr  Pepper.  I commend  Mr.  O’Hara  for  his  fine  proposal. 

Mr!  O'Hara.  I would  like  to  say  to  our  colleague  from  Florida  that 
I had  an  opportunity  to  read  his  testimony  before  coming  here  this 
mornino-  and  I think  he  has  made  a tremendous  contribution  to  our 
deliberations  with  his  review  of  the  relationships  between  the  subject 
on  which  he  has  been  making  such  a thorough  study  and  the  subject 
before  us.  Of  course,  I am  especially  pleased  by  his  unstinting  support 
for  the  concept  of  job  creation,  public  service  employment  as  contained 
in  the  bill  that  so  many  of  us  are  sponsoring,  and  I would  nope  that 
our  subcommittee  can  report  a bill  containing  such  a provision. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I commend  the  distinguished  gentleman  for  pioneering 
that  proposal.  I certainly  will  give  him  all  the  support  I can. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I thank  the  gentleman.  . 

Mr.  Daniels.  I now  recognize  the  gentleman  from  n isconsin,  author 
of  the  bill  pending  before  the  committee,  my  good  colleague  Ml. 

Steiger.  . 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I have  no  questions  for  Mr.  Pepper. 

I appreciate  very  much  your  coming  here  this  morning,  and  1 want 
to  join  mv  colleagues  in  thanking  you  for  the  contribution  you  have 

I will  make  only  one  editorial  correction.  The  authorization  in  the 
bill  I have  introduced  is  not  $200  million,  but  $2  billion,  and  not  $300 

million  but  $3  billion.  , . 

I appreciate  your  support  of  the  concept  that  there  is  an  adequate 

Mr.  Daniels.  Just  a light  error,  but  in  view  of  the  testimony  of 
Congressman  Pepper,  I am  sure  that  he  is  pleased  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I think  it  is  a good  investment.  Whatever  we  wisely 
spend  will  give  enough  enormous  dividends  in  return. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Hathaway  ? 

Mr  Hathaway.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Claud,  for  your  testimony. 

I agree  with  it  a hundred  percent.  I want  to  commend  you  at  this 
rime  for  vour  work  as  chairman  of  the  Crime  Committee.  1 ou  have 
done  an  excellent  job.  I hope  you  will  reiterate  your  testimony  before 
the  appropriations  committee. 

I agree  with  von  that  if  this  is  fully  funded  we  can  do  a good  job. 

Your  feeling"  with  respect  to  the  GI  bill  is  shared  by  r yself  and 
many  others.  Tt  was  the  best  investment  we  have  ever  made  in 
education. 
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I sun  sorry  we  did  not  keep  it  up.  , , t * i - 

Vs  a result  of  this  investment  we  tunned  people  to  till  e ] ? ‘ 

»b,,  , employment.  Many  of  those  people  MtbM  «m»  °* 
their  own  and  employed  people 

S-A11Vpm  Ydumkthe  able  gentleman  for  his  fine  comments  and 
if  we  train  people  and  don't  provide  jobs,  we  have  wasted  the  monev 
and  have  also  given  them  a severe  disappointment. 

Thank  von.' Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  1)  \xiels.  Thank  you.  ^ ,, 

Onr  next  witness  is  another  Member  of  C ongress,  from  the  _-d 
District  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  who  is  the  ranking  minority  membei 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  a gentleman  I 
am  alwavs  pleased  to  listen  to  then  m appearing  before  tne  House, 
though  I don't  alwavs  agree  with  what  he  has  to  say. 

But  I alwavs  listen  to  his  words  of  wisdom.  I am  pleased  to  welcome 
the  Honorable  William  Springer  of  Illinois. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER,  A REPRESENTATIVE 
~ IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Springer.  That  is  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I appreciate 
vonr  allowin"  me  to  appear  here  and  on  one  phase.  I am  one  of  the 
ISiovs  of  the  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1963,  and  I have f bee« ^eepb 
interested  in  that.  I worked  with  Tom  Curtis  for  over  6 niontln,  on 
one  aspect  assigned  to  me,  and  that  was  the  eftect  of  the  ‘ 1 
Training  Vet  on  our  foreign  trade  policy. 

fhave  had  some  experience  in  this  whole  question  of  manpower 
training  and  retraining  as  a result  of  that  6 months  of  hard  "ork. 
This' is  not  my  main  legislative  interest  and  I don  t propose  to  tell 

experts  like  v on  what  ought  to  be  the  law.  1 

■ I do  say  I think  that  the  legislation  which  lias  been  proposed  heie 

in  various  forms  is  good,  and  1 intend  to  support  it.  ..  . - , -rf 

We  have  several  Government  training  projects  m my  district  it 
I coidd  point  to  the  one  in  Mattoon,  Ilk.  where  we  train  about  a hun- 
dred a year,  we  get  these  boys  out  of  high  school,  and  we  have  tlnee 
courses  hi  electronics,  fine  tool  cutting,  and  automobile  repair. 

Mav  I sav  that  there  is  no  trouble  when  those  men  are  through. 

Thev  are  placed.  In  fact,  they  are  all  placed  before  their  training 
period  expires.  There  is  no  trouble  with  that  kind  of  training. 

1 Those  people  are  already  employed  and  contracted  for  before  thej 
•ire  through.  I think  our  great  problem  in  America  is ; trump*  vhe 
people  who  are  in  what  I would  call,  marginal  areas  of  training,  or 
marginal  abilities  to  retain  skills  sufficient  to  be  employed. 

I 'come  to  testify  here  today  with  reference  to  the  Opportunity 
Industrialization  Centers.  This  program  was  started  bv  the  Reverend 
Leon  Sullivan  np  in  Philadelphia  and  I suspect  that  this  committee 
familiar  vritli  wliat  HGverend.  Sullivan  lias  done. 

Mi  nktS  l might  sav  to  you.  Mr.  Springer,  that  Reverend 
Sullivan  appeared  before  this  committee  about  a month  or  so  ago 
perhaps  a little  longer  than  that,  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  he  was 
indeed  not  only  a most  interesting  witness,  but  a very  informative 
witness,  and  gave  a detailed  report,  not  only  about  the  origination  of 
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this  idea  of  his  and  the  establishment  of  his  program  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  but  how  it  has  spread  across  the  country,  and  I believe 
there  are  90  such  centers  in  existence  today. 

Mr.  Springer.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Daniels.  There  were  a few  that  fell  by  the  wayside  but  by  and 
large  the  great  preponderance  of  them  were  successful. 

Mr.  Springer.  And  this  has  essentially  all  been  done  with  private 
funds.  We  have  had  an  experience  in  Champaign-Urbana,  111.,  where 
we  raised  $100,000. 

In  a town  of  75,000  people,  raising  $100,000  to  train  what  I would 
consider  almost  employees  who  are  unemployables.  is  not  an  easy  feat, 
and  we  are  in  the  process  now  of  raising  another  hundred  thousand, 
because  there  are  not  any  Federal  funds  available. 

We  think  we  have  been  successful.  We  have  taken  these  very  mar- 
ginal people  and  most  of  them  have  been  black.  May  I say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  are  doing  such  things  as  helping  them  with  their  groom- 
ing and  appearance,  and  ability  to  speak,  showing  them  how  to  go 
to' a place  to  apply  for  a job.  The  question  in  America  today  is  how 
we  can  help  these'  people  who  are  presently  unemployable,  without 
any  abilities,  hardly,  to  gain  any  skills  unless  you  use  very  very 
unusual  methods  ? 

This  is  what  we  have  been  in  the  process  of  doing.  Fortunately  I 
am  able  to  report  on  the  experience  in  Champaign-Urbana  with  the 
first  25  people  who  were  employed.  They  are  still  on  the  same  jobs  that 
thev  were  when  they  started. 

We  have  since  been  able  to  employ  about  a hundred  of  these  people, 
which  I consider  to  be — at  least  when  we  started  with  them — to  be  un- 
emplovable. 

Wherever  this  has  been  tried,  it  has  been  done  with  local  moneys. 
Now  may  I say  that  the  OIC  Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers 
do  not  want  to  rely  completely  or  even  substantially,  on  Federal  funds. 

Their  basic  financial  support  should  continue  to  come  from  the 
communities  they  are  serving,  and  we  intend  to  do  that  in  Champaign- 
Urbana.  So  far  as  their  eligibility  for  Federal  funds  are  concerned, 
however,  thev  should  be  put  on  the  same  basis  and  same  programs  as 
activities  enumerated  in  title  I in  the  comprehensive  manpower  train- 
ing bill  which  you  now  have  under  consideration  and  this  could  be 
accomplished  with  a simple  amendment.  I am  talking  about  the  admin- 
istration bill  now,  but  I assume  it  could  be  done  with  any  one  of  the 
several  bills,  strike  out  “and”  and  insert  the  following: 

“(12)  The  development  of  job  opportunities  through  the  establish- 
ment of  and  operation  of  centers  for  low-income  persons  who  are  im- 
employed  or  underemployed,  providing  recruitment,  counsel,  remedia- 
tion, vocational  training,  job  development,  job  placement,  and  other 
appropriate  services : and” 

And  renumber  the  following  paragraph  accordingly. 

I know  there  has  been  some  question  whether  or  not  this  had  ad- 
ministration support,  and  I am  authorized  by  Senator  Caleb  Boggs 
from  the  other  body  to  submit  for  the  record,  and  I do  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  record  a letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  dated  April  16th : 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :)_ 
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U-8.  Department  of  Labor. 

Washington,  April  JO.  1910. 

Hon.  X Caleb  Boggs, 

U.S.  Senate , 

^Dk"/senatop.  Boggs  . This  is 

p^m°to  a^’  persons  in  overcoming  obstacles  to  suitable  «* 

Pllmeendment  No.  440  adds  to  the  list  of  Eligible 
centers  to  provide  various  types  of  training  and  remedial  - 

^^E82»S«3Ki  Ott  tb.™  H no  to  tte 

of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administrations  program. 

Sincerely,  * George  P.  Shultz, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  request  of  Congressman 

^TToar1n<*  none,  it  will  be  incorporated  into  the  record.  ^ 

Mr  Springer.  These  centers  are  a tribute  to  Rev.  Leon  Milln  an 
in  my  option  a person  who  has  virtually  lifted  his  people  up  by 

thThiThl?S  a program  that  has  been  undertaken  by  a man  with 
nothing  to  start  with,  and  lie  has  established L 9C l of  the j th wighout 

and  what  has  been  done  in  Champaign -L  rbana  also- 
The  OIC;s  have  proved  their  worth. 

This  is  the  important  thing.  They  have  not  got  any  Fedeia  s» 

bl ThS' SSlStlX™ tta  50,000 employed  »„d  »fc; 
cmptolcd  P?SSI  improve*  .lieir  job  skills  at  considerably  less  cost 
than  the  massive  Federal  funding  training  program^  . - 

We  can  make  our  trainmg  program  dollar  go  further  by  im^ti 
In  more  of  the  OIC's.  Mr.  Chairman,  I come  to  you,  and  1 «un  a 
rather  hard  headed  fellow  on  this.  It  took  me  a long  time  to  be  con- 
vinced about  OIC,  and  at  first,  may  I say,  I was  not  ej*en  for  it  even 
though  a local  newspaper  supported  it,  but  when  I did  get  A chance 
to  see  what  thev  were  doing  and  the  type  of  people  that  were  runnm^ 
the  program  and  what  they  were  doing  with  the  communitws  dollar— 
not  with  the  Federal  Governments  dollars,  and  not  with  the  Stateof 
Illinois  dollars,  I became  convinced  that  this  program  was  worth 

^became  convinced  that  it  was  worthwhile  to  come  to  you  and  ask 
if  you  would  not  put  this  kind  of  a training  program  m the  same 
priority  that  you  put  other  training  programs  which  you  have 
Lanced,  and  which  in  my  estimate  would  not  cost  nearly  as  much 
money  as  some  of  the  training  programs  which  we  have  undertaken 

thMayUI  say  that  when  I again  talked  with  the  Rev.  Leon  Sulli- 
van, I rather  liked  his  slogan.  This  is  not  the  day  of  sloganeering,  and 
I find  that  intellectuals  at  the  great  university  in  my  home  town  object 
to  sloganeering,  but  his  slogan  happened  to  be  Build,  baby,  build 
not  bum,  baby,  burn,  and  that  kind  of  a slogan  fits  m with  me. 
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I am  here  to  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  colleagues,  that  this 
program,  based  on  the  fact  that  it  lias  been  successful  and  that  it  has 
been  tried  without  Federal  funds  and  has  shown  itself  to  be  successful, 
shows  how  much  more  successful  it  can  be  if  you  will  make  it  part 
of  your  bill  and  part  of  your  present  program. 

Thank  vou.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Springer,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  and  myself 
personally,  I want  to  thank  you  foy  a very  fine  statement,  I might  say 
to  you  that  having  had  Dr.  Sullivan  before  this  committee,  I was 
tremendously  impressed  by  the  fine  work  that  lie  was  doing  not  only 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  also  in  lending  bis  help  and  his  services 
to  the  other  communities  throughout  the  country  which  were  inter- 
ested in  instituting  similar  programs. 

I want  to  congratulate  the  people  at  Champaign.  111.,  your  home 
community,  for  the  interest  they  have  displayed  in  sponsoring  similar 
legislation. 

They  are  to  be  congratulated  for  doing  an  outstanding  job,  I am 
pleased  to  hear  you  say  that  they  are  about  to  raise  another  $100,000 
to  adopt  another  program  of  this  nature. 

I want  to  also  assure  you  that  the  recommendations  that  you  have 
made  to  amend  the  bill  will  be  taken  carefully  into  consideration  by 
the  subcommittee. 

I have  no  questions.  I recognize  Mr.  O'Hara,  and 

Mr.  OTIara.  Mr.  Springer,  I want  to  say  that  I share  in  your 
admiration  for  Reverend  Sullivan  and  for  the  OIC  concept  that  he 
has  pioneered,  and  I am  certain  that  in  many,  many  cases  the  OIC  has 
been  the  crucial  factor  in  finding  employment  for  persons  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  obtained  it. 

I want  you  to  know  that  with  respect  to  this,  I think  that  most  of 
the  members  of  this  subcommittee — most  of  us,  certainly — would  want 
to  see  the  OIC  as  one  of  the  kinds  of  permitted  federally  funded  ac- 
tivities under  any  legislation  we  report,  and  I think  you  have  made 
a fine  contribution. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I recognize  Mr.  Steiger.  Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I want  to  simply  join  the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  both 
in  thanking  Bill  Springer  for  coming,  and  for  his  statement.  I think 
in  bringing  into  focus  more  clearly  than  we  have  before  just  what  can 
be  done  to  provide  some  assistance  for  OIC  is  more  important. 

I think  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  I think  the  subcommittee  will  agree 
it  ought  to  be  done.  Your  testimony  has  been  extremely  helpful  in 
leading  us  down  this  road. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I recognize  Mr.  Hathaway. 

Do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

' Tr.  Hathaway.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  vou  very  much  for  your  testimony,  Mr.  Springer.  I just 
want  to  ask  you/in  the  OIC  campaign  in  tlrbana — vou  say  it  was 
financed  from  voluntary  contributions.  Were  most  of  those  industry 
contributions  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  We  have  almost  no  industry  in.  our  town.  It  is  a 
university  community.  We  do  have  Chanute  Air  Force  Base  12  miles 
a wav.  I think  business  there-  represents  less  than  10  percent.  I think 
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of  the  6,00i)  contributions  that  were  gotten,  certainly  not  over  000  of 

financed  by  just  individual  people. 
& at  the  com. 

nUS?S^ai'GKK:  ?es° ? would  say  at  the  university  we  have  some 
T>*000  students  And  about  4.500  people  on  the  faculty  at  the  uni- 
"ccrsity-  The  rest  of  the  community  is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon 

'‘'i  think  ?hein  are  a total  of  sis  small  factories  in  the  town 
Air.  Hathaway.  Are  the  OIC  people  employed  m the  town . 

Air  Springer  Tliev  are.  I would  say  95  percent  of  them  are  black- 
Mr  Hathaway.  I agree  with  your  concept  very  much,  and  I wish 

“ Sr's™.  WeTa«  had^problein  in  Cliampoten  Urtana, 
•uicl  that  is  the  railroad  that  goes  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago.  They 
haul  up  a great  deal  of  black  people.  They  get  off  at  Carbondale,  and 

Urbana.  but  the  most  of  them  go  to  Chicago.  , , 

We  do  have  blacks  coining  mto  the  communny  who  ha\e  had  y 
little  training  in  the  south,  hardly  enough  to  enable  them  to  submit 
an  adequate  job  application. 

We  have  to  give  them  the  basic  training,  some  of  them  are  practi 
cally  unemployable  but  we  do  give  them  enough  training  to  raise  them 

above  the  domestic  level.  . 

Air.  Hathaway.  Thank  you,  Air.  Springer. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Oh  airman.  . 

Air.  Daniels.  It  was  a pleasure  to  have  you  here  this  morning. 

Air.  Springer.  Thank  you,  Air.  Chairman.  _ . , , , . 

Air!  Daniels.  Our  next  witness  is  another  distinguished  member  of 
Congress  from  the  Fifth  District  of  the  State  of  Almnesota,  a man 
who  is  very,  very  active  in  the  legislative  program  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  active  membere  of  the 
Democratic  Study  Group,  who  has  been  making  a great  eontii  i 
tion  to  all  the  legislation  that  has  been  coming  to  the  House  floor, 
and  I am  pleased  to  welcome  this  morning  the  Honorable  Donald 
Fraser,  a Member  of  Congress  from  the  Fifth  District  of  Minnesota. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 

Air.  Fraser.  I have  a statement  I would  like  to  submit  for  the 

reMrd' Daniels.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  incorporated  at  this 

P°(The  followings  a statement  by  the  Honorable  Donald  AI.  Fraser.) 

Prepared  Statement  or  Hon.  Don^d  M.  ” C°NGBESS 

from:  the  State  of  Minnesota 

Afr  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  main  purpose  in  being  here 
is  to  introduce  William  English  from  the  Control  Data  Corporation 
InWn^olil  Mr  English  will  be  discussing  manpower  training  from  the 
ranSgeiCofa  private  company  with  manufacturing  plans  1,1  low-mcome, 
inne  r-city  i iei?hborhoods. 
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Before  introducing  Mr.  English,  however,  I would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
manpower  legislation  in  my  role  as  a co-sponsor  of  the  O'Hara  bill,  H.R.  11620. 

.During  the  last  ten  years,  we've  seen  that  economic  prosperity,  alone,  lias  not 
enabled  us  to  ineot  the  goals  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1046.  Two  years  ago,  when 
economic  conditions  were  more  favorable  than  they  are  today,  the  Keruer  Com- 
mission found  that  2 million  Americans  were  permanently  unemployed.  Close 
to  ten  million  more  were  underemployed  with  6.6  million  working  full  time 
for  wages  below  the  poverty  line. 

Recent  manpower  and  poverty  legislation  lias  provided  us  with  useful  new 
tools  for  meeting  the  special  needs  of  these  people  whose  employment  oppor- 
tunities *?ave  been  restricted  for  a variety  of  cultural,  educational  and  economic 
reasons.  The  Opportunity  Industrialization  Centers,  the  New  Careers  projects 
and  related  programs  have  produced  a solid  record  of  accomplishment. 

Unfortunately,  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs  has  been  impeded  by  cer- 
tain structural  factors.  Manpower  efforts  in  general  are  characterized  by  too 
much  fragmentation,  too  many  overlapping  and  often  competing  programs.  In 
Minneapolis,  for  example,  the  Twin  Cities  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center  receives  job  training  funds  from  both  the  Labor  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  But  at  times  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment funds  don’t  mesh  well  with  the  HEW  funds. 

The  low-income  job  seeker  in  Minneapolis  is  confronted  with  a confusing  array 
of  initiated  programs — CEP.  WIN.  JOBS — and  even  the  manpower  professionals 
have  difficulty  explaining  how  these  x>rogram.s  relate  to  one  another.  Too  often 
the  unemployed  person  is  looked  upon  as  a peg  that  must  be  fitted  into  some 
manpower  training  slot. 

I am  pleased  to  note  that  the  O’Hara  bill — as  well  as  the  other  bills  before  the 
Subcommittee — consolidate  the  various  categorical  programs  into  one  stream- 
lined program  with  decategorization  of  funds. 

Consolidation  certainly  does  not  mean  uniformity  and  centralization.  On  the 
contrary,  the  O’Hara  hill  provides  increased  opportunities  for  innovation  and 
experimentation.  Under  this  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  given 
authority  to  contract  with  a wide  variety  of  public  and  private  agencies  for 
the  provision  of  manpower  service.  Programs  could  be  tailored  to  the  needs  and 
resources  of  the  individual  community.  In  some  areas,  the  OIC  model  might  be 
emphasized.  In  other  areas,  the  local  school  system  or  a private  employer  might 
have  primary  responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  manpower  services.  In  most 
areas,  a variety  of  approaches  would  probably  be  used  but  no  one  agency  would 
have  automatic  jurisdiction. 

While  these  structural  features  are  important,  certainly  the  most  significant 
element  in  the  O'Hara  bill  is  the  provision  for  public  service  employment. 

Training  programs,  no  matter  how  effective,  will  take  us  only  part  way 
towards  meeting  our  national  goal  of  full  employment.  During  this  period  of 
increasing  unemployment,  frustration  will  only  be  compounded  for  the  ghetto 
resident  who  completes  a ten  week  MDTA  course  only  to  find  that  there  is  no 
job  waiting  for  him  after  graduation. 

The  only  real  solution  to  the  problem  of  chronic  unemployment,  as  far  as 
I am  concerned,  is  the  creation  of  public  service  jobs  for  all  those  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  work.  This  does  not  mean,  as  some  have  said,  that  the 
federal  government  must  be  viewed  as  the  employer  of  last  resort. 

Public  service  is  too  important  to  be  considered  only  “make  work”  for  people 
who  are  not  able  to  make  it  in  the  private  sector. 

Government,  particularly  at  the  local  level,  has  millions  of  jobs  that  are  not 
being  filled  merely  because  there  is  no  trained  manpower  available  and  not 
enough  funds  a vn  liable  to  pay  tlie  salaries. 

Great  skill  will  be  needed  to  design  jobs  and  training  programs  that  are 
meaningful  and,  at  the  same  time,  accessable  to  people  who  have  not  adapted 
to  traditional  education  and  training  programs. 

We  have  already  gained  useful  experience  in  job  development  through  the 
New  Careers  program.  With  time  and  effort  I am  confident  that  we  can  design 
new  public  service  jobs  that  provide  meaningful  career  opportunities  for  millions 
of  unenployjHl  and  underemployed  Americans. 

As  I indicated  earlier,  the  O’Hara  bill  does  not  single  out  any  one  approach 
to  the  provision  of  manpower  services.  Obviously  public  service  employment  is 
not  a panacea.  We  all  recognize  that  the  private  sector  can  and  must  play  an 
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SXT  Data^a  S&tSU^ 

an" oSC  which  di“*  the  X0rthSi<le 

plant  in  greater  detail.  , «.  ,e  flvnor;pnpo  vvith  federal  manpower 

With  me  to^l.^’1.^1^i^^?<.^0^g0\;^j^nv^C^inagerWo?1  Equal  Opportunity 

SmSty  affairs.  He  organized  and  «****£  XXlXThTTX  of  The 

SiSSR-^^  io«p «»« d^ tlie  JIinne:ipoli* 

“famTSp/topS^ent  William  English  to  the  Subcommittee. 

Mr  Fr  \sETi.  As  mv  principal  function,  I have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing  a‘ representative  of  a companv  that  has  been  a real  pioneer  in 
provicl'm<r  manpower  training  for  the  disadvantaged, , the 
Data  CoT)  1 would  like  to  submit  for  the  record.  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
article  about  that  corporation  that  appears  in  the  TF all  Street  Journo  - 

^\rr  1)  '.xikls.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

"(The  following  is  an  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journo  .) 

[Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  22. 1060] 

Jobs  : Bringing  the  Plant  to  the  Slums 
By  Timothy  D.  Sthellhardt 

MINNEAPOLIS— You  are  a ^X^sXsXek^  XT  olT  wiTh  only 
and  vou  are  interviewing  Annie  Brown.  She  is  bhick,  o ^ ^ job 

at°Da  SSS?5ESS»rV«  her  to  build  those  intricate. 

North  Side 

quite  simply,  is  yes.  And  you  bne  434  -P  you  empiov  them  in  a modern. 

and  rut-filled  roads.  You  offer  ^ revamp  the  entire  package  if  the 

SSRSSS  wcLs  TetTnT  Y^s^i^^rtantly.  you  show  the  new  employes  you 
are  sincere  and  that  they  are  vitally  needed. 

A nationwide  interest 

The  result — for  Control  Data 

aret^a  That  solution  SS&  the  attention . of ^U.S  Department  of  Labor  offi- 

sentee  and  turnover  rates,  .Xofntment’’ and  “operating  below 

SlUm  mt'ons’^  b^Star  'De^rtamhTofficiatef  even*  thoteb  ^iTbs^operated  at  a 
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morale.  Labor  officials  say.  Until  July  tlie  company  had  been  operating  deeply  in 
the  red  for  almost  two  years  and  employment,  once  expected  to  he  -1U>  by  now . still 

numbers  only  ST>.  . . , , . , . , 

Control  Data's  North  Side  plant,  however.  Inis  a relatively  low  absentee  ami 
turnover  rate  of  0%  monthly,  production  is  on  schedule  and  orders  for  com- 
puter  units  are  being  completed  on  time.  (Keeping  on  schedule  is  important 
since  the  plant  is  the  sole  supplier  of  information-transmitting  controller  units 
for  the  oompaiiv\s  medium-sized  computers.)  A recently  completed  Lnoor  Depart- 
ment evaluation  of  the  Control  Data  project  and  26  other  slum  training  programs 
cites  the  North  Side  plant  as  a successful  model  for  other  companies  to  follow. 

•There  are  hundreds  of  job  training  programs,  each  different,  but  if  you  wanted 
to  place  a plant  in  a slum  area.  Control  Data's  procedures  and  methods  woulc.  be 
among  the  best  to  follow.’*  a Labor  Department  official  says. 

Control  Data's  conscious  move  to  the  slum  was  an  important  factor  in  its  suc- 
cess. savs  one  Labor  official.  The  plant  represents  a vital  link  to  untapped  man- 
power resources  for  tlie  burgeoning  computer  maker.  “We  needed  these  people  to 
survive  conipetiti\  civ.”  declares  Norbert  Berg,  vice  president  for  personnel  serv- 
ices responsible  for  filling  22.000  jobs  in  the  past  12  years  for  the  company.  Man- 
power supplies  were  ebbing  in  the  traditional  suburban  areas— where  most  of 
the  company's  27  plants  are  located— so  employment  officials  looked  toward  slum 

“tVe  hired  slum  residents  to  work  in  our  suburban  plants  but  they  found  diffi- 
culties getting  to  the  plants.  Subsequently,  our  absentee  rates  skyrocketed.*’  says 
Vr  Berg.  Confides  one  employe:  “We  finally  opened  our  eyes  and  discovered  the 
answer  was  to  build  in  the  slums.”  The  company  gained  snpi>ort  from  slum  neigh- 
borhood leaders  by  seeking  their  assistance,  and  by  emphasizing  the  plant  would 
not  just  become  the  company’s  slum  showcase.  , 

Yet  altruism  doesn't  spell  instant  success.  csiiecially  when  Control  Data  s 
president.  William  Norris,  insisted  the  comjuiny  could  not  lower  job  standards. 
■•We  can't  afford  to  turn  out  faulty  computers.”  he  asserted.  That  stipulation  led 
to  the  commn Vs  development  of  an  employee  training  program  and  benefit s park- 
ngc  that  is  aimed  at  boosting  employee  motivation  and  morale.  North  side  officials 
term  it  a “total  involvement”  approach  that  offers  an  employee  program  suited 
to  solve  those  problems  that  might  lead  to  absenteeism,  production  errors  and 
failure 

To  a casual  observer,  the  aids  might  seem  insignificant.  A counseling  program, 
dav-care  facilities,  liberal  dress  rules,  legal  aid  assistance,  an  intensive  on-tlie- 
iob  training  program,  monthly  “communications  meetings,  regular  employee 
evaluations  medical  assistance  and  a variety  of  semi-skilled  and  skilled  jobs  from 
which  to  choose.  But  consider  Miss  Brown’s  experiences.  When  she  first  gazed 
at  the  thousands  of  tinv  colored  wires  she  would  have  to  entwine  to  make  a com- 
puter chassis  unit,  she  developed  a sudden  headache  and  quit  her  training  class. 
She  returned  the  next  dav  after  an  employe  counselor  phoned  her  at  home,  dis- 
covered Miss  Brown’s  fears,  and  set  up  a training  program  especially  for  her— 
in  a job  awav  from  wiring  the  complex  chassis.  She  is  now  adeptly  soldering  o4 
small  resistors  firmlv  on  postcard-sized  printed  circulars.  I haven  t missed  a 
day  since  that  foolish  decision  to  quit/*  she  proudly  declares. 

LEARNING  BY  DOING 

This  personal  approach  is  evident  in  the  plant  s 22-week  training  program^ 
While  most  slum  plants  include  at  least  two  weeks  of  classroom  training,  the 
North  .Side  plant,  lias  cut  its  in-class  sessions  to  a week,  with  only  2S  hours  spent 
on  skills  training.  New  employes  are  introduced  to  basic  handtools  and  then  slowly 
advanced  through  the  more  intricate  controller  operations.  In  a^  two-and-a-hali 
hour  session  the  first  day.  trainees  learn  an  eight-color  code  for  wiring  more  than 
6.000  feet  of  power  wiring  in  a controller  chassis.  By  the  fourth  day,  they  are 

wiring  tinv  resistors  onto  logic  plates.  .... 

Another  seven  hours  of  classroom  instruction  are  hour-long  motivation  sessions 
developed  bv  training  director  James  Ranee,  a Negro  and  ex-Detroit  school 
teacher.  Trainee*  probe  job-related  topics  ranging  from  gossiping  (’  These  women 
were  alwavs  Gossiping*’  says  a foreman),  to  the  importance  of  being  on  time.  Sev- 
eral of  the  motivation  sessions  become  race  sensitivity  exercises  where  em- 
ploves — 6-5%  of  them  black.  30#  white,  and  a#  American  Indian— probe  their 
own  racial  prejudices.  On-the-job  assistance  occupies  most  of  tlie  training  pro- 
gram with  foremen  and  two  on-the-job  instructors  aiding  the  lo  new  trainees, 
each  week. 
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community  agency  only  two  blocks  from  her  Home  which  provided  24-hour-a-day 
“l-erhaps  one*" thTmost  important  factors  for  success  is  the  company's  tiexibil- 

plnnt  em- 

Tri° ZSS£?Z  lorS'emnlfve” tb^onTof  a W worker  who 

took  scissors  and  snipped  the  wires  right  up 
^ mfddle  And  inspectors  complained  they  were  finding  more  than  oO  errors  in 
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ex-convicts  turned  down  at  several  other  area  companies.  They  are  no\  S 

EissiBEsa 

plant  in  St.  Paul.  „ivc 

raw  building  pla?»s 
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noint  to  the  companvTs  admission  it  will  spend  more  t n v ri-  <£*>  "loo  ner 

program.  ri  t pxnerience  seems  the  most  promising  an- 

SSSisSisS 

^vert^Tlants  may  weU  encourage  other  companies  to  establish  similar  faciU- 
ties — and  to  hire  more  Annie  Browns. 
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Mr.  Fraser.  The  Control  Data  plant  employs  close  to  400  people 
today,  many  of  whom  are  from  a poverty  target  area  in  my  district, 
and  among  whom  are  high  school  dropouts,  exconvicts  and  former 
welfare  recipients. 

William  English,  who  is  with  me  today,  is  the  company's  manager 
of  equal  opportunity  planning.  He  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
development  of  programs  to  aid  the  economically  disadvantaged.  In 
addition  to  his  full-time  responsibilities  with  Control  Data,  Bill  Eng- 
lish is  a moving  force  in  Minneapolis  community  affairs.  He  organized 
and  directed  a community  center  that  serves  the  South  Minneapolis 
black  community,  and  he  is  currently  chairman  of  the  Planning  and 
‘Policy  Committee  of  the  Citizens  Group  that  direct  the  Minneapolis 

poverty  effort.  v 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  submit  to  this  subcommittee  Mr.  William 
English,  who  will  submit  testimony  on  his  plant,  which  lias  been 
pioneering  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  English,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  E.  ENGLISH  FROM  LATA  CONTROL 
CORF.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mr.  English.  Control  Data  all  too  recently  learned  in  its  efforts  to 
hire  and  train  the  economically  disadvantaged  that  the  lack  of  mean- 
ingful legislation  was  part  of  the  force  that  operated  against  the 
employment  of  this  group  by  a company  like  Control  Data.  In  fact, 
our  company  has  observed  a direct  correlation  between  the  successful 
employment,  training,  and  retention  of  disadvantaged  individuals, 
and  the  ability  of  existing  legislation  to  provide  adequate  govern- 
mental support.  We  believe  it  is  in  order  at  this  point  to  give  a brief 
history  of  Control  Data  Corp’s.  involvment  in  luring  the  economically 
disadvantaged  to  support  the  aforementioned  contention. 

Congressman  Fraser  mentioned  our  manufacturing  facility  opened 
in  1967  in  Minneapolis,  which  was  our  first  effort  to  locate  a plant  in 
the  core  city  area  which  was  specifically  designed  to  train  the  hard- 
core unemployed.  Today,  a facility  worth  more  than  million 

stands  in  that  "community,  which  employs  over  400  people  in  a number 
of  electronic  assembly  and  other  electronic  productive  jobs. 

Hiring  for  this  particular  facility,  located  in  North  Minneapolis, 
embraced  a new  philosophy  for  Control  Data;  in  that,  the  only  criteria 
for  employment  was  the  individual’s  need  for  a job.  These  were  such 
tilings  as  counselors,  legal  assistants,  special  training,  transportation, 
hand  money,  loans,  and  most  recently,  day  care. 

The  Washington  plant  will  soon  reach  an  employee  population  of 
over  100  so-called  hard-core  unemployed  who  have  been  trained  in  a 
wide  range  of  skills  of  electronic  assembly  production. 

Due  to  the  success  of  this  particular  plant,  we  decided  we  were 
going  to  dc  it  again,  and  subsequent  to  that  time  we  have  done  it  three 
other  times.  The  second  plant  opened  in  March  1969.  Objectives  iden- 
tical to  the  Minneapolis  northside  plant  were  employed  in  opening 
the  Washington  facility. 

A third  plant  was  opened  in  Appalachia  at  Campton,  Ky.,  m the 
summer  of  1969.  Again,  the  corporation  sought  to  match  its  expansion 
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and  manpower  needs  with  a disadvantaged  commimitj  a 
nlovment  The  corporation  has  now  adopted  a policy  that  simnar 
plants  will  be  considered  whenever  expansion  and  manpower  n<*d 
dictate  additional  manufacturing  facilities.  We  should  hasten  to  ad 
that  Control  Data  Corp.  operates  on  a teeder  idantbasijandt. 

each  of  the  plants  we  have  mentioned  are  pem™ thl^Ire  not 
overall  operation  of  the  corporation.  In  other  words,  they  are  not 

Washington,  of  these  employees,  95  percent  are  black,  in  ^lin- 
neanolis  54  percent  are  black,  and  we  have  American  Indians  and 
whites  These  employees  approximate  the  ethnic  makeup  of  the  peop 

individuals  thure,  and™ 
are  convinced  now  as  a company  that  whenever  expansion  and  man 
power  needs  dictate  additional  manpower  facilities  that  we  v ill  have 

for  the  committee  to  understand  that  •*£ 
these  plants  that  we  have  mentioned  are  permanent.  They  are  not 
temporary  facilities.  They  are  building  major  computer  equipment  and 
consequently,  they  are  -vital  to  the  overall  operation  of  our  company. 

In  other  words,  they  are  not  stop  gap  plants.  Paul 

In  1969,  we  established  a subassembly  plant  in  the  city  of  bt.  Pam. 
With  the  exception  of  staff  people  all  production  people  for  thi 
operation  would  be  hired  on  a part-time  basis  The  idea for  thus 
experiment  came  when  our  corporation  was  made  aware  of  ^ cnticai 
need  for  employment  on  a part-time  basis  of  many  of  St.  Paul  s dis- 

“^^ttasSlce  opened,  and  hiring  preference 

family  unit  in  order  to  remain  in  school,  and  you  miglt  1 be  ^rested 
to  know  that  a condition  of  their  employment  was  that  they  remain 
in  school.  There  are  also  technical  school  and  college  students  who 

must  Dctv  for  thoir  own  education.  « 

Because  of  the  unique  nature  of  these  plants,  we  have  found  our- 
selves dealing  with  Federal  manpower  programs.  We  have  encountered 
sufficient  frustration  in  attempts  to  get  what  we  consider  to  te^entm 
services  that  are  needed  to  assure  success  for  our  disadvantaged  em- 
ployees, that  perhaps  our  help  could  be  in  sharing  some  of  these 

f^SrTl)sS?(Sp-  believes  it  has  an  obligation  to  participate  m 
programs  designed  to  solve  our  social  problems.  In  all  of  ^rmvoive 
ment  in  theseplants  and  manpower  programs,  we  have  not  asked  for 
or  sought  out  Federal  assistance  to  cover  those  normal  business  ex 
penditures  such  as  financial  assistance  for  capital  equipment,  facility 
construction  and  other  normal  business  expenses. 

We  believe  tliat  Federal  resources  should  only  be  used  to  cover  those 
extraordinary  training  and  supportive  services  that  are  vitally  neces- 
sary to  employ  and  retain  the  so-called  hard  core  disadvantaged 
individual. 
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It  has  been  in  this  contention  that  we  have  reviewed  most  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  Our  experience  in  many  of  the  areas  inentioned 
above  leads  us  to  believe  that  out  of  the  pending  bills,  the  O Hara  bill 
addresses  itself  to  many  of  our  concerns. 

While  we  feel  that  the  O'Hara  bill  could  potentially  provide  the 
needed  legislation,  it  falls  short  in  areas  that  concern  us  greatly. 

We  should  perhaps  mention  here  that  as  a national  company  doing 
business  in  many  locations  across  the  country,  we  have  a unique  view 
of  the  coordinative  complexities  and  duplication  of  efforts  m many 
Federal  manpower  programs.  We  would  like  to  cite  some  of  the  specihc 
problems  that  we  have  encountered  in  our  experience  with  manpower 

programs.  , 

A major  one  has  been  day  care.  There  are  supposedly  day-care  pro- 
grams  to  support  manpower  efforts,  but  as  a company,  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  the  necessary  day  care  needed  to  support  our  efforts. 
When  we  have  been  able  to  locate  some  day-care  funds,  as  in  the  MA 
or  Job  70  programs,  labor  officials  simply  do  not  face  them  seriously . 
An  example  would  be  a following  quote  from  a labor  official : Day  care 
assumes  female  head  of  household  employment.5'  While  this  could  cer- 
tainly be  true  generally,  it  does  not  recognize  the  experience  we  as  an 
employer  have  found  to  be  the  case. 

The  reimburse-by-hire  approach  is  the  only  one  available  at  tins 
time  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  There  have  been  little  or  no  funds 
available  for  experimentation  or  demonstration  projects  with  industry. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  major  ones  is  the  complexity  of  F ederal  programs 
and  resulting  local  coordinating  problems,  plus  what  we  find  to  be  the 
duplication  of  effort.  . 

We  would  like  to  make  some  specific  recommendations  that  we  would 
hope  could  be  included  in  any  new  manpower  legislation.  Our  recom- 
mendations correspond  somewhat  to  the  problems  that  we  have  just 


indicated. 

We  believe  that  there  must  be  assurance  that  any  manpower  program 
coordinated  with  the  child-care  legislation  that  is  presently  before 
the  Congress  have  adequate  slots  for  child  care  for  any  industry  getting 
involved  in  a manpower  program,.  This  should  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous number  of  females  who  are  already  heads  of  households,  and 
should  certainly  recognize  the  need  for  long-term  funding  that  wdll 
provide  the  time  necessary  for  an  individual  to  lift  himself  to  a level 
to  support  these  kinds  of  needs. 

It  is  going  to  require  a very  close  look  by  Congress  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  a continuing  need  for  day-care  subsidies. 

The  need  for  flexibility  in  manpower  programs  must  be  addressed 
by  the  Congress.  We  must  find  ways  to  recognize  that  the  need  for  sup- 
portive services  will  not  vanish  at  the  time  disadvantaged  employees 
complete  their  skills  and  so-called  prevocational  training.  There  must 
be  ample  time  to  allow  for  continued  counseling  and  other  supportive 
service  to  resolve  the  individual’s  other  problems  for  a period  that  may 
well  exceed  any  time  allotted  for  skills  training. 

We  would  recommend  that  there  be  demonstration  funds  earmarked 
for  industries  willing  to  experiment  with  innovative  approaches  to 
employing  the  disadvantaged.  While  previously  the  Department  of 
Labor  MA  contracts  have  been  of  benefit  to  many  industries,  the  con- 
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cept  is  totally  geared  to  industries  supplying  a limited  number  of  un 
skilled  minority  and  low-income  people  into  their  traditional  labor 
force.  By  assurance  of  flexible  funds,  by  the  allocation  of  experimental 
and  demonstration  moneys,  many  industries  would  be  encouraged  to 
seek  out  creative  new  approaches  to  this  problem.  . 

We  must  T-pp.omnnp.rid  that  there  be  careful  coordination  ox  manpower 
and  other  Federal  programs  that  are  closely  related.  This  would  in- 
clude child-care  programs,  HEW  programs  for  income  maintenance, 
and  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  experimental  manpower 

programs.  _ , , 

At  the  local  level,  coordination  by  the  State  employment  sen-ice  is 
an  obvious  necessity  with  the  maze  of  existing  State  and  Federal  pro- 
grams. This  coordination  could  be  addressed  by  the  creation  of  tlic 
already  proposed  State  Manpower  Advisory  Board. 

We  would  specifically  recommend  that  industry  representation  be 
included  along  with  that  of  community  agencies,  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals, representation  from  State  welfare  advisory  committees,  and 
private  and  public  manpower  agencies. 

We  would  submit  that  they  begin  to  attain  the  local  coordination, 
and  could  reduce  great  duplication  that  is  now  evident  at  the  local 
level. 

Finally#  there  must  be  ways  in  which  large  national  industries  can 
contract  ^directly  with  a regional  or  national  manpower  agency  in  order 
to  reduce  the  bureaucracy  that  is  also  encountered  in  existing  man- 
power programs. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  English. 

Before  we  get  into  the  questioning,  let  me  explain  my  presence  here 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Steiger.  We  have  been  wondering. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Daniels,  has 
important  duties  in  connection  to  his  chairmanship  on  a subcommittee 
in  connection  with  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the 
House,  and  he  received  an  emergency  call  that  he  was  needed  very 
badly  there,  and  he  asked  me  if  I would  assume  the  chair. 

Mr.  Daniels  wants  to  apologize,  Mr.  English,  for  having  to  leave, 
but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  do  so. 

Mr.  Hathaway  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  English,  I thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  I would 
like  to  call  attention  to  page  9 of  the  O'Hara  bill,  which  I have 
cosponsored.  I think  that  your  No.  1 problem  is  covered  by  item  14 
which  does  cover  supportive  services  during  the  training,  and  during 
the  work  period.  And  at  least  in  part  your  second  point  is  covered 
by  point  12  on  page  8,  which  does  provide  funds  for  innovative 
programs.  I say  this  to  show  that  we  are  supporting  some  of  the  points 
you  are  advocating,  and  are  aware  of  the  problems,  and  will  do  what 
we  can  to  see  that  provisions  for  business  are  included  in  the  final  bill. 

Mr.  Exglish.  One  point  I would  like  to  make  in  that  context,  and 
that  is  that  our  experience  has  been  that,  for  example  1967,  when  we 
opened  the  facility  in  north  Minneapolis,  where  we  took  the  kind 
of  individuals  that  Congressman  Fraser  described,  and  were  able  to 
bring  them,  within  a 19-week  period,  to  an  average  level  of  productivity 


that  matched  that  of  any  plant  we  had  established  Mjvhen s m _ the 
country,  we  found  that  that  was  not  enough  to  keep  the  People  on 
the  iobs,  even  though  they  were  producing,  that  the  other  fantasac 
kind  of  problems  that  they  faced  meant  that  we  had  to  continue  these 
kinds  of  supportive  services,  and  with  the  reimbursement  by  progi . 
that  are  nonexistent,; we  cannot  continue  these  ^^thak 

and  during  a period  like  now— whatever  you  want  to  call  it— when  it 
fs  an  economic  recession,  or  whatever,  at  this  point  when  you  are 
not  hiring  new  individuals  and  your  costs  for  producing  a product 
are  expended  by  providing  these  kinds  of  services,  it 
like  Control  Data,  which  has  to  operate  in  a highly  com^titive  bnsi 
ness,  somewhat  noncompetitive  if  we  are  to  continue  with  these  kind  of 

^i^^a  company  has  made  a commitment  to  get  involved,  we  don't 
feel  that  we  can  back  away,  even  if  it  means  being  somewhat  non- 
competitive. So,  it  is  in  that  context  that  you  must  understand  th^ 
the  needs  for  these  services  don't  end  at  the  end  of  the  so-called 
training  period.  They  extend  for  some  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Hathaway,  Thank  you,  Mr.  English. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  O’Hara.  Mr.  Steiger? 

Mr’  Steiger.  Mr.  English.  I appreciate  very  much  your  coming. 
I think  you  have  done  a good  job  in  discussing  some  of  the  specific 
problem!^  you  see.  I must  say  as  I sat  and  listened  to  yomr rt^nony 
I think  what  you  did  was  to  reinforce  something  that  we  may  ha\e 
forgotten  as  we  go  along.  We  have  passed  the  family  assistance  plan. 
That  particular  piece  of  legislation,  significant  as  it  is,  really  isn  t 
completed  unless  and  until  we  pass  something  in  the  manpower  field 

thma?yl)ulreSsaying  here,  and  as  you  are  undoubtedly  awar^  in 
that  bill  there  are  funds  for  manpower  traimng.  There  are  $3Sb 

mBu?¥w^^  testimony  does  is  to  perhaps  more 

clearly  brilm-  to  the  attentions  of  this  committee  m particular  the 
relationshi p&that  has  to  exist  between  the  kind  of  program  you  are 
carrying  on,  the  supportive  sendees  that  are  necessary  to  make  it 
nossible  for  you  to  carry  on,  and  the  commitment  we  have  made  in 
attempting  to  handle  the  welfare  caseload  problem  in  terms  of  train- 
ing daycare,  and  all  the  other  services  that  are  required. 

I am  most  grateful  for  the  fact  that  you  could  come  here  today. 

Mr  O'Hara  Mr.  English,  let  me  ask  you  a couple  of  questions. 
Mavbe  vou  could  tell  me  just  how  that  inner  city  pWt°f  Jou[s’°r 
o-hetto  plant  of  yours  in  Minneapolis  works.  How  dad  you  -et  it  up, 
how  did  v?u  do  your  hiring,  andVhat  kind  of  ]obs  did  you  perform 
what  opportunities  were  there  for  promotion  or  transfer  for  the 

eESpeciefically,  I am  interested  in  knowing  because  one  of  the  features 
of  title  I of  the  Economic  Opportunity.  Act  is  a program  that  attempts 

t0Sieet3h°absSSen  some  question  about  thatprogram  .^ec^s®,  ltt^ 
said  that  this  is  a very  expensive  way  of  going  about  it- By  the  tune 
you  put  in  the  capital  investment  per  ]ob  that  you  need  to  build  a 
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plant  and  equip  it  in  tlie  ghetto,  wouldn’t  it  have  been  cheaper  to 
train  a bunch  of  people  and  transport  them,  or  encourage  them  to  Oo 

to  the  regular  plants  of  the  company  ? 

Let  me  ask  you  what  you  did  in  Minneapolis. 

^tiS^afpSicSar  question  is  one  that  hf  ^ad^traTw 
times  I think  the  key  to  it,  as  we  analyze  it,  No  1,  we  had  a t™e  neecl 
for  plant  expansion.  That  is  the  premise  under  which  ™ ^gan.  There 
was  an  obvious  need  for  our  company,  which  was  growing  at  the 

thAs  wfS-an  to  explore  ways  of  expanding  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  w<Tbe°un  to  recognize  that  here  was  a tremendous  amount 
of  available  manpower,  untrained  at  that  point,  but  nevertheless  able  to 
become  the  workers  we  needed.  „„„  etnrt- 

So  No.  1,  to  answer  your  specfic  question,  the  company  has  to  st 
with’need  for  expansion  before  you  cart  profitably  do  this,  move  t 

^ofwuKe,  at  that  point,  it  became  relatively  easy  for  us  to  acquire 
the  necessary  land  and  to  build  and  construct  a 

ity  We  would  have  done  that  when  it  would  have  been  in  a suburban 
area  or  when  it  would  have  been  anywhere  else.  Significantly,  v e 
found  that  land,  because  of  the  involvement  of  urban  «uewal  m tha 
area  was  available  at  somewhat  of  a lower  cost  than  we  would  have 
paid’  anywhere  else.  So,  we  were  able  to  buy  the  land  and  construct  a 

eSlished  quickly,  upon  the  advice  of  people  who  lived  and 
worked  in  that  community,  that  we  could  not  screen  out  people,  that  we 
had  to  screen  in  people,  and  so  our  selection  criterion  was  based  on 

one  thing,  and  that  was  the  need  for  a job.  ......  • 

We  established  a rather  simple  formula  that  laid  out  that  if  an  in- 
dividual was  single  and  his  need  was  not  as  great  as  an  individual  v ho 
was  head  of  a household  with  two  children,  et  cetera,  and  that  formula 
was  used  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis  as  to  getting  employment. 

We  initiated  a skills  training  program  designed  to  give  these  in- 
dividuals ample  time  to  learn  the  skills  training.  While  they  were 
learning,  they  were  paid  the  full  entry  level  salaries  for  those  ]obs 
We  soon  found  that  they  were  able  to  grasp  the  skills.  Control  data 
had  been  training  people  in  these  kinds  of  jobs,  electronic  production 
jobs  for  a long  period  of  time.  We  have  taken  relatively  unsophisti- 
cated farm  women  in  many  rural  communities,  and  in  a matter  of  a 
short  period  time  have  trained  them.  So,  we  knew  how  to  tram  people, 

^T^answeryour  other  question,  we  feel  one  of  the  major  reasons  we 
were  successful  in  this  was  that  we  didn’t  go  through  a soiled  side 
problem.  Control  Data  is  a computer  manufacturer,  and  its  business 
is  to  manufacture  and  market  computer  equipment.  . 

So  we  didn’t  go  to  wooden  pallets  or  tents,  or  the  printing  busmess. 
We  decided  to  stay  in  what  we  knew  best,  and  we  were  able  to  provide 
the  expertise  that  was  needed  to  make  that  plant  a profitable  opera- 
tion. That  has  not  been  the  case  in  many  of  our  sister  mdustries  as  the\ 
have  gotten  involved  in  ghetto  plants.  We  believe  that  is  the  reason 
it  has"  not  been  as  profitable  for  them  as  it  has  been  for  Control  Data. 
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Mr.  O'Hara.  One  think  that  has  corned  me  about  ghetto  plants 
besides  the  fact  that  vou  put  in  quite  a lot  of  capital  per  job  when  you 
are  building  a new  plant,  is  the  problem  of  creating  a separate  class 

of  employment,  that  is,  ghetto  employment.  , 

Mr.  English.  We  'were  concerned  about  that,  too.  TTe  didn't  want 
this  plant  to  be  our  only  plant  for,  say,  luring  blacks.  Without  any 
design,  on  our  part,  and  I mentioned  it  was  a need  on  a first-come,  first- 
served  basis,  and  if  you  will  look  at  my  testimony,  you  will  find  that 
54  percent  of  that  plant  population  is  black,  4 percent  Indians,  and  the 
balance  are  white,  which  is  roughly  40-something  percent.  That  is 
almost  totally  the  ethnic  makeup  of  the  neighborhood  that  surrounds 

In  other  words,  what  we  actually  got  was  the  people  who  qeeded  jobs 
in  that  community,  with  or  without  regard,  so  when  you  are  talking 
about  operating  a plant  in  a commimity  like  that  that  is  roughly  55 
percent  black  and  4 percent  Indian  and  47  percent  white.  TV  e found 
that  without  any  desire  on  our  part  that  that  is  what  we  ended  up  with. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  In  many  towns,  that  wouldn't  be  the  case.  If  the  ghetto 
is  100  percent  black 

Mr.  English.  That  has  happened  in  Washington,  DC.,  of  course, 
where  we  opened  a plant  that  is  95  percent  black  at  this  point.  But  we 
took  the  position  that  what  we  had  to  do  was  to  find  an  approach  of 
brincdn°-  jobs  where  individuals  could  get  the  jobs.  Many  individuals 
feel  ^relatively  comfortable  in  their  own  communities,  for  whatever 
reason.  Many  people  will  relocate  to  the  subsurbs  to  take  a job,  profes- 
sional and  nonprofessional.  . _ _ , , 

We  needed  the  growth  and  manpower.  We  were  in  a tight  labor  mar- 
ket when  we  started  to  talk  about  computer  industry.  So,  you  have  to 
train  individuals  any  way.  . 

In  our  other  suburban  plants  and  facilities  in  W ashin^ton,  we  make 
a concentrated  effort  to  provide  mobility  for  those  individuals  who 
are  trained  in  our  so-called  ghetto  plant.  They  are  able  to  move  up 
and  to  grow  into  higher  skill  level  jobs  by  moving  out  to  the  suburban 
plant.  Once  these  individuals,  because  of  their  employment,  become 
mobile,  and  even  more  trained,  they  want  to  go  to  the  other  plants  and 
take  the  upgraded  jobs.  The  upward  mobility  becomes  more  prevalent 
in  a situation  like  this,  because  they  have  the  basic  skills,  their  work 
habits  have  become  a situation  that  is  tolerable  for  the  employer,  he 
can  work  with  the  turnover  and  absenteeism  problem,  and  he  can  get 
the  individual  to  a level  where  he  is  motivated  and  ready  to  move  out. 
It  is  a simple  matter  of  transfer.  ^ _ . 

Many  of  our  people  like  test  technicians,  and  believe  me,  this  is  an 
amazing  program — these  are  young  males  who  are  dropouts,  and  con- 
victed felons,  and  in  19  months,  we  have  been  able  to  train  these  in- 
dividuals, and  they  are  highly  skilled.  They  are  going  to  our  plants  in 
the  Twin  Cities  areas,  and  in  some  cases  other  cities. 

So,  we  are  not  letting  up  on  our  efforts  to  train  in  other  plants. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I think  that  mobility  and  the  opportunity  to  move 
upward  and  out  and  into  the  other  facilities  of  the  company  is  v ery 
important  in  this  picture,  and  I see  that  you  have  incorporated  it  into 
vour  efforts. 

Mr.  English.  It  is  a major  part  of  it. 
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Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  English,  for  your 

testimony.  „ , ..  - 

The  next  witness  scheduled  for  today  is  a representative  of  til 

General  Accounting  Office,  Mr.  Eschwege.  , , . , 

After  these  hearings  were  scheduled,  the  House  late  vesteraa^ 
decided  to  depart  from  its  usual  custom  of  meeting  at  noon  and  today 
to  meet  at  11,  which  means  that  there  will  only  be  some  dozen 
minutes  or  so  that  we  could  remain  in  session  today  to  hear  Mr. 


Eschwege’s  testimony.  . , _ , 

Mr  Eschwege’s  testimony  is  extremely  important  and  I don  t think 
we  could  do  justice  to  his  testimony  in  that  period  of  time,  and  I would 
like  to  ask  him  if  it  would  be  possible  to  come  back  at  9:30  in  the 


morning. 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Yes,  sir.  . . ... 

Mr.  O’Hara.  In  that  event,  without  objection^  the  committee  will 
now  stand  adjourned  until  9:30  tomorrow  morning  in  this  room. 

(Whereupon  at  10 :50  am.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  9 :30  am. 
of  the  following  day.) 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  1,  1970 

House  of  Representatives , 

Select  Subcomahttee  ox  Labor  of  the 

Committee  ox  Education  and  Labor. 

Washington , D.L . 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :50  a.m.  in  room  2175,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  J ames  G.  O'Hara,  presiding. 

Present-  Representatives  O’Hara,  Ford,  Hathaway,  and  Steiger. 
Staff  members  present : Daniel  H.  Krivit.  majority  counsel ; Charles 
TV".  Radcliffe,  minority  counsel  for  education;  Sue  hielson,  Rese 
a sjci stance  - and  Cathy  Romano,  research  assistant.  . 

fr  ffi  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  House  Edu- 

preliminary  findings  and  observations  on  the  JOBS  program. 
Eschwege,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  ESCHWEGE,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  CIVIL 
DIVISIOH,  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
RICHARD  J.  WOODS,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  CIVIL  DIVISION ; AND 
HARRY  J.  SANGER,  SUPERVISORY  AUDITOR,  CIVIL  DIVISION 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

May  I introduce  my  colleagues  this  morning  ' ..  D-  - 

Mr.  Richard  Woods,  on  my  right  is  Assistant  Rector,  Civd  D 
sion  in  char oe  of  our  audits  at  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Air. 
Harry  Sanger,  on  my  left  is  the  supervisory  auditor  in  charge  of  our 

review  of  the  JOBS  program. 

Mr  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  subcommittee : 

We  are  pleased  to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  today , as  y 
have  requested,  to  present  our  preliminary  findings  and  observations 

^With  y<mr  permssion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  first  like  to  present 
some  bac^oimd  on  our  more  recent  review  efforts  in  the  area  of 

“SKS  £3*201  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967  directed  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  determine  (1)  the 
efficiency  of  ^ administration  of  programs  and  activities  conducted  by 
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the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  delegate  agencies,  and  by 
local  public  and  private  agencies  carrying  out  such  programs  and 
activities;  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  such  programs  and  activities 
were  achieving  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  relevant  part  or  title 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorizing  such  programs 

or  activities.  . . . , 

The  results  of  this  review  are  contained  in  a summary  report  issued 
by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress  on  March  18, 1969,  and  in 
59  supporting  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  our  reviews  of 
individual  programs  at  various  locations. 

Our  review  involved  evaluations  of  the  major  programs  authorized 
by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  including  various  manpower  pro- 
o*rams  such,  as  the  Neighborhood  la  outh  Corps,  the  J ob  Corps,  -work  ex- 
perience and  training  programs,  and  the  concentrated  employment 
program.  The  concentrated  employment  program  or  CEP,  was  a rela- 
tively new  program  at  the  time  of  our  review. 

As  we  completed  the  foregoing  work  we  intensified  our  efforts  on 
other  manpower  programs  and  activities,  such  as  the  JOBS  program 
and  on-the-job  and  institutional  training  programs  authorized  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended. 

We  are  currently  reviewing  the  JOBS  program  in  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  Calif.;  Portland,  Oreg.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  and  Detroit, 
Mich.  Although  our  review  is  not  completed  we  would  like  to  present 
here  today  a number  of  our  preliminary  observations  on  the  results 
achieved  by  the  program  at  these  locations,  administrative  problems 
encountered,  and  aspects  of  the  program  which  we  believe  require 
particular  attention  at  this  time.  ^ 

We  have  not  vet  given  the  Department  of  Labor  or  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen,  that  is  NAB,  or  participating  contractors  an  op- 
portunity to  formally  comment  on  our  observations,  although  we  have 
had  discussions  with  representatives  of  the  Department  and  NAB, 
throughout  our  review.  . 

The  JOBS  program  was  announced  by  President  Johnson  in  his 
manpower  message  to  the  Congress  on  J anuarv  23, 1968.  The  President 
called  on  American  business  to  assist  in  solving  the  Nation’s  manpower 
problems  and  announced  the  formation  of  NAB. 

The  initial  goal  of  the  JOBS  pregram  was  to  place  100,000  hard- 
core unemployed  in  jobs  by  June  30,  1969,  and  500,000  in  jobs  by 
June  30, 1971,  in  the  Nation’s  50  largest,  cities. 

The  JOBS  program  has  since  been  expanded  to  nationwide  coverage 
and  the  1971  target  was  increased  to  provide  for  placing  614,000 
hard-core  unemployed  in  jobs. 

From  inception  through  fiscal  year  1970,  a total  of  $624,128,000  has 
been  made  available  for  the  JOBS  program.  As  of  February  28, 1970, 
$348.3  million  had  been  obligated  and  $96.9  million  had  been  paid  to 
contractors. 

We  believe  it  is  important  to  note  at  the  outset  that  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram in  reality  consists  of  two  distinct  components — the  contract  com- 
ponent and  the  nonconcract  component. 

Under  the  contract,  component  businessmen  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  hire  and  train  disadvantaged  persons. 
The  basic  format  of  this  component  provides  that  the  extraordinary 
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costs  borne  by  the  employer  m luring,  training,  and  retramii  _ < 
advantaged  person  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  Government.  , 

JOBS  contractors  receive  a negotiated  fixed-price  contract  and  aie 
paid  for  the  actual  number  of  days  worked  by  trainees  at  a umtco>t 
which  is  based  on  the  contract  price  divided  by  the  number  of  days  of 

““SteS*  component,  businessmen  volunteer  to  effect 
the  ^ame  result  without  claiming  reimbursement  fromthe  Cjoa  eminent 
About  75  percent  of  the  reported  hires  m the  JOBS  program  fall 
under  the  noncontract  component  of  the  JOBS  program. 

Several  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  us  as  to  why  busme^mcii 
choose  to  hire  and  train  disadvantaged  persons  without  obtaining 
reimbursement  from  the  Government,  borne  employers  told  us  that  the 
disadvantaged  are  frequently  being  lured  m entry  level  jobs  which 
do  not  require  any  training  beyond  that  which  had  always  been  gn  e 
and  that  therefore,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  bill  the  Government  foi  the 

cost  of  training  disadvantaged  persons.  , , , • 

Other  reasons  include  the  avoidance  of  redtape  and  of  ha 
Government  auditors  look  over  their  shoulders,  and  a recognition  ot 
industry's  responsibility  to  contribute  toward  the  solution  of  our 

0°Xoncontract  employers  are  not  subject  to  the  same  controls  and 
procedures  as  the  employers  who  contractually  agree  to  comply  with 
specific  performance  requirements.  There  is  less  knowledge,  therefore, 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  noncontract  program  is  accomplish- 
ing its  desired  program  objectives.  . . 

Our  preliminarv  findings  and  observations  on  the  JOBS  program  to 
date  fall  into  two 'broad  categories — those  that  relate  to  the  conceptual 
basis  for  the  program:  and  those  that  relate  to  the  implementation 
of  the  program. 

CONCEPT  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

With  regard  to  the  conceptual  basis  of  the  program,  we  acknowledge 
that,  as  yet,  we  have  more  questions  than  answers,  and  have  more  w ork 

t o do  before  reaching  firm  conclusions. 

We  note  that  theMOBS  program  is  not  essentially  a job  creation 
program,  in  that  it  does  not  necessarily  result  m any  expansion  of  tne 
existing  job  market. 

In  certain  instances,  it  has  here  appeared  to  us  that  ousinessmen  were 
simply  reallocating  existing  job  openings  to  persons  other  than  those 
who  would  have  been  hired  normally.  . 

To  the  extent  that  this  has  been  the  case,  the  program  may  simply 
be  shifting  the  burden  of  unemployment  from  the  disadvantaged  per- 
son to  other  persons  not  so  categorized.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that 
many  factors  need  to  be  considered  here,  and  that  even  where  this  is  the 
net  result,  arguments  can  he  advanced  for  doing  so.  . 

Secondly,  the  JOBS  program  can  work  best  m a period  of  so-called 
full  employment  and  may  have  some  difficulty  in  achieving  effective- 
ness in  periods  of  relatively  high  unemployment.  In  periods  of  rising 
unemployment  it  would  appear  to  become  increasingly  difficult  for 
employers  who  experience  cutbacks  in  their  operations  to  sign  up  the 
disadvantaged  under  the  JOBS  program,  particularly  where  a part 
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of  such  employers’  regular  work  force  may  be  already  on  furlough, 
or  where  well-qualified  persons  are  available  for  employment  who 

need  no  further  training.  , 

Of  perhaps  greater  concern  in  a slackenmg  economy  is  the  liveli- 
hood that  JOBS  enrollees  will  be  the  first  ones  to  be  laid  off,  leaving 
them  no  better,  and  perhaps  worse  off  than  they  were  before  entering 

thWelllieve  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  a particularly  difficult 
challenge  to  meet  in  these  circumstances  to  assist  such  persons  to  the 
full  extent  that  other  program  resources  are  available,  so  that  the 
gains  made  are  not  entirely  dissipated. 

Finally,  we  have  given  considerable  thought  to  the  target  popula- 
tion to  which  the  JOBS  program  is  directed.  We  are  not  certain  that 
the  parameters  of  this  target  population  have  been  as  well  drawn  as 

thev  might  be.  ' , ,,,  . 

The  Department  has  defined  the  ‘'disadvantaged  ■ segment  of  our 

population  as  including  those  persons  whose: 

(1)  Net  annual  family  income  is  less  than  amounts  specified 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Poverty  Guidelines  and 
who  do  not  have  suitable  employment,  and  who 

(•2)  Are  either  school  dropouts,  under  22  years  of  age,  45  years 

of  age  or  over,  handicapped,  or  members  of  a minority 

While  the  JOBS  program  is  directed  primarily  to  the  individuals 
just  described,  the  total  target  population  for  the  program  has  been 
enlarged  somewhat  to  also  include  poor  persons  with  special  obstacles 
to  employment  in  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned.  t 

These  individuals  are  defined  as  (a)  unskilled  workers  who  nave 
had  two  or  more  spells  of  unemployment  during  the  past  year  totaling 
15  weeks  or  more,  (&)  workers  whose  last-  jobs  were  m occupations  of 
si'mificantly  lower  skills  than  their  previous  jobs,  (c)  workers  who 
have  family  histories  of  dependence  on  welfare,  and  ( d ) workers  'vvho 
have  been  permanently  la  id-off  from  jobs  in  industries  which  are  de- 
clining in  their  region,  such  as  workers  in  agriculture  and  coal  mining. 

Based  on  various  estimates  we  have  reviewed,  it  appears  that  the 
target  population  for  the  JOBS  program  encompasses  many  more  per- 
sons than  the  program  can  absorb.  . 

Also,  it  appears  that  the  degree  of  disadvantagement  can  differ 
ouite  materially  among  persons  within  this  target  population. 

' Although  we  are  studying  this  matter  further,  we  tentatively  be- 
lieve that  more  restrictive  eligibility  criteria  may  be  needed  to  better 
assure  that  Federal  funds  are  used  only  to  train  and  then  otherwise  to 
prepare  for  jobs  those  persons  who  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  secure  suitable  employment  for  themselves. 


JOBS  RETORTING  AND  3IANAGE3EEXT  IXFOIOIATIOX  SYSTEM 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  problems  we  have  noted  in  the 
implementation  of  the  program  in  the  cities  which  we  have  visited, 
I would  like  to  briefly  talk  about  the  JOBS  reporting  and  manage- 
ment information  system  and  the  problems  we  are  having  in  utilizing 
the  reported  data  for  evaluation  purposes. 

As  of  January  31, 1970,  reports  prepared  by  NAB  and  the  Depart- 
ment- of  Labor  show  that  38Qjl40  persons  had  been  hired  under  the 
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TOBc  program : S4,703  under  the  contract  component  and  more  than 
drnfe  tm^  many-295,437-under  the  noncontract  component 
Of  the  S4  703  persons  hired  under  the  contract  component,  rep 

Sh Sat  &^Pwere  still  in  training  « 

significant  information  was  available  for  the  remainm 

Sons  or  about  60  percent,  as  to  how  many  had  completed  their  tram  n^ 

Lid  were  still  with  their  JOBS  employer,  or  had  dropped  out  of  t 

^C^Se  295,437  persons  hired  under  the  noncontract  component,  re- 
ports show  that  165,562  were  still  m training  as  of  January  ol. 

P As  with  the  contract  component,  no  significant  intoinmtmi 

available  for  the  remaining  129, S75  persons,  or  about 

to  how  many  had  completed  their  training  and  were  still  with  tneir 

JOBS  employer,  or  had  dropped  out  of  the  program.  , , . 

Thus,  for  the  contract  and  noncontract  components  combined,  o 
the  total  380,140  persons  hired,  200,046,  or  53  percent  were  stall  m 
training  at  January  31;  but  no  information  was  available  as  to  the 
current  status  of  the  remaining  180,094,  representing  4 ‘ peicei  . 

Although  certain  demographic  data  has  been  submitted  by 
oloyers  on  only  about  42  percent  of  the  persons  reported  as  hired,  the 
data  shows  that  about  27  percent  of  JOBS  enroUees  were  f^a  , 

73  percent  male ; about  1%  percent  were  handicapped , lo  PerccIit  v ere 
receiving-  public  assistance  at  the  time  they  were  enrolled,  about  ^1 
peiLenTwere  white,  about  73  percent  were  black  and  about  6 percent 
were  members  of  other  minority  groups.  is 

The  data  submitted  also  shows  that  a typical  JOBS  participa 
about  2414  years  old;  has  about  3.6  persons  m his  family;  an  average 
family  income  of  $2,437 ; has  completed  10%  grades  of  education,  < 1 

" Ao^ave  dropped  out  of  die  program 

after  enrollment  showed  that  they  remained  on  the  job  for  an  average 
of  about  2 months;  that  about  52  percent  of  the  ternunees  bad  quit, 
about  36  percent  were  discharged;  and  that  the  remainder  left  f 

various  other  reasons,  such  as  company  layoffs.  .;1  m 

While  the  foregoing  information  appears  to  provide  a fairly  com- 
prehensive picture  of  the  JOBS  program  and  its  participants  our 
review  has  mdicated  that  there  are  significant  shortcommgs  m the 
management  information  system.  r n i 

We  believe  there  is  a need  for  much  more  complete  and  reliable  data 
on  iobs  program  operations,  particularly  data  concerning  the  ebgibil 
ity  of  participants,  and  followup  data  concerning  persons  who  had 
lirorvoed  out  or  who  have  completed  training.  . . . . . , 

Fo?  example,  although  NAB  reported  that  380,140  mdividuals  had 
Kocm  VniW!  under  the  JOBS  program  as  of  January  31,  19*0,  em 
plovers  had  submitted  hire  cards  for  only  158,904,  or  41.8  percent  of 

Tli P hirsT  card  is  the  form  employers  are  asked  to  use  to  report 
pertinent  demographic  and  other  data  on  persons  enrolled  m t 

PrSSfafonnatiou  gap  caused  by  the  lack  of  hire  cards  temp. 
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rather  XAB  has  chosen  to  report  the  accomplishments  of  the  JOBS 
program  on  the  basis  of  periodic  telephone  contacts  -with  partici- 
i.i at 5 is  employers  under  a so-called  tally  county  system. 

This  tally  coimt  system  bypasses  the  reporting  system  under  which 
hire  cards  are  used  and,  of  course,  provides  much  less  information. 

Information  obtained  through  the  tally  count  is  limited  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  hired,  persons  terminated,  and  persons  onboard.  iSio 
information  is  obtained  on  the  characteristics  of  the  persons  in  the 
program  or  on  reasons  for  terminations.  Such  information  is  essential, 
we  believe  to  the  effective  administration  and  evaluation  of  the  JUnb 
program. 

^ PROGRAM  IMTLEMEXTATIOX 


We  would  now  like  to  present  our  observations  concerning  the 

implementation  of  the  JOBS  program.  . _ . _ 

First,  we  wish  to  note  that  the  JOBS  program  is  relatively  new 
as  Government  programs  go,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  is 
experiencing  the  problems  and  growing  pains  that  typically  go  with 


a new  program.  _ T , - 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  made  numerous  changes  and  im- 
provements in  the  JOBS  program  since  its  inception  in  1968  and  is 

continuing  to  do  so.  . , 

We  hope  that  through  our  review  efforts,  and  reporting,  the  pro- 
oram  may  be  further  improved  and  strengthened.  . 

& We  have  found  that  a number  of  persons  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  JOBS  program  who  did  not  appear  to  be  eligible  for  its  benefits 

under  established  eligibility  criteria.  . 

As  noted  previously,  we  are  experiencing  considerable  culnculty  m 
reviewing  eligibility  on  a programwide  basis.  However,  we  have 
ascertained  that  a significant  number  of  °ns  have  been  hired 
under  the  JOBS  program  who  were  not  eligible  ,>ased  on  the  acknowl- 
edged family  income. 

The  enrollment  of  individuals  who  are  not  from  the  intended  target 
population  tends  to  inflate  reports  of  program  achievements,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  impedes  progress  toward  attaining  program 
objectives. 

In  the  San  Francisco/Oakland  area  for  example,  hire  cards  were 
submitted  by  employers  for  only  4,044  of  10,39S  persons  hired  under 
the  JOBS  program  as  of  September  30, 1969. 

Only  1,810  or  about  IT  percent  of  the  hire  cards  contained  infor- 
mation on  family  income. 

From  this  limited  information,  however,  our  analysis  showed  that 
Ml  persons,  or  about  one-fourth  of  those  reporting  income  data,  had 
annual  family  incomes  which  exceeded  that  permissible  for  inclusion 
in  the  disadvantaged  category  by  amounts  ranging  from  $100  to  $7,700. 

2.  The  legislative  history  of  the  JOBS  program  indicates  that  it 
was  not  intended  that  the  JOBS  program  would  provide  jobs  which 
historically  pay  low  wages,  involved  nigh-turnover  occupations,  and 
which  traditionally  use  unskilled  or  low-skilled  persons  as  a source 
of  labor. 

We  have  found  that  under  both  the  contract  and  noncontract  com- 
ponents of  the  JOBS  program,  many  of  the  commitments  by  busi- 


nesses  to  hire  persons  involve  low-wage  jobs  which  offer  little  chance 

Termination  rates  for  businesses  offering  such  jobs  have  been  high. 

Certain  officials  of  the  concentrated  employment  program  and  the 
State  employment  services  have  complained  to  us  that  many  ot  tne 
job  orders  they  receive  are  for  dead-end  jobs. 

In  San  Francisco,  for  example,  we  reviewed  hi  AB's  files  on  a mini 
ber  of  noncontract  employers  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  jobs  being 

^^reviewed  the  files  of  158  companies  that  pledged  jobs  in  1968 
and  324  that  pledged  jobs  in  1969,  and  found  that  26  (16  4 percent) 
and  SB  (10.2  percent) , respectively,  were  offering  jobs  which  appeared 
to  be  in  high-turnover  occupations  involving  minimum  skills  and 
jl  ow  was;es 

These  included  employment  as  janitors,  messengers,  maids,  porters, 
dishwashers,  busboys,  potwasliers,  copy  boys,  and  bar  assistants,  many 
o f which  were  at  wage  rates  of  less  than  $2  an  hour. 

3.  In  our  overall  report  of  March  18,  1969,  on  the  economic  oppor- 

tunity "program,  we  reported  that  there  was  a need  for  sponsors  under 
the  concentrated  employment  program  to  coordinate  their  job  de- 
velopment efforts  with  the  JOBS  program,  and  we  recommended  that 
CEP  operations  be  so  coordinated.  , . 

Durino-  our  current  review,  we  have  found  that  the  need  tor  better 
coordination  and  cooperation  still  exists.  Department  of  Labor  direc- 
tives provide  that  CEP  participants  are  to  be  given  preference  in 
filling  jobs  offered  by  J OBS  employers.  ...  , 

However,  this  has  not  generally  occurred.  For  example,  although 
over  11,700  JOBS  trainees  had  been  hired  in  the  San  Francisco  Pay 
area  through  January  31,  1970,  the  Oakland  CEP  reported  that  only 
102  CEP  participants  out  of  a cumulative  enrollment  of  about  1,100 
had  been  placed  under  the  JOBS  program  since  November  1968,  and 
the  San  Francisco  CEP  reported  that  only  47  CEP  participants  out 
of  a cumulative  enrollment  of  about  3,700  were  placed  since  h.  ovem- 

ber  1968.  , . . - . 

Prior  to  November  1968  data  on  the  number  of  CEP  participants 

going  to  the  JOBS  program  was  not  available.  . 

w We  believe  that  this  illustrates  the  need  for  closer  coordination  be- 
tween the  JOBS  program  and  the  CEP.  . 

The  concentrated  employment  program  was  established  in  target 
areas  of  various  cities  throughout  the  Nation  to  help  those  most  m 
need  of  emplovment  assistance  and  employment  preparation. 

important  element  in  the  success  of  the  concentrated  employ- 
ment program  is  its  coordination  with  job  opportunity  programs  such 

as  the  JOBS  program.  , , . , 

4.  Our  review  to  date  has  revealed  the  need  for  improved  proce- 
dures for  evaluating  contractor  proposals,  and  negotiating  JOBS 
contracts 

The  intent  under  the  contract  component  of  the  JOBS  program  is 
to  reimburse  the  contractor  for  extraordinary  costs  incurred  as  a result 
of  hiring  the  disadvantaged.  . , . , 

The  purpose  of  this  approach  is  to  avoid  subsidizing  an  employer  s 
normal  costs  of  hiring  and  training  employees.  Employers  are  asked 
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to  define  their  extraordinary  costs  in  their  proposals  to  the  Depart- 

“TLie  Department  of  Labor  has  accepted  some  contract  proposals 
which  appeared  to  us  to  contain  unreasonably  high  costs  for  certain 
program  Components,  primarily  involving  compensating  employers  for 

Pr^e  Department’s  actions^have  resulted  primarily  from  the  use  of 
fixed  unit  costs  established  under  its  market  cost  concept  for  neso 

tiato  JOB ^stances,  the  acceptance  of  unreasonable  costs  resulted 
from  the  incorrect  application  of  the  negotiation  guidelines  prepared 
by  the  Department  for  contract  evaluators  and  negotiators,  or  from 
failure  to  properly  analyze  each  component  of  the  cost  proposed. 

For  the  five  cities  in  which  we  made  our  review,  the  tramm^ ^ costs 
for  an  enrollee  in  the  JOBS  program  ranged  from  $671  to  $6,836 
National  averages  as  ox  February  28,  19<0,  were  for  the^L  , ? 

and  -5  phases  of  the  JOBS  program,  based  on  data  reported  by  the 
Department,  were  $2,935,  $2,980,  and  $2,5o4,  respectively 

“Market  cost”  is  defined  by  the  Department  as  the  dollars  an  en 
plover  would  be  willing  to  accept  for  conductmg  a JOBS  training 
project  that  meets  Government  requirements.  ,, 

Generally,  two  factors  enter  into  the  determination  of  the  allow- 
able range  of  “market  costs”  for  a particular  occupation— the  skill 
level  for  which  the  employee  is  being  tramed  and  the  wage  rate  of  the 
employee  upon  being  hired. 

Department  guidelines  instruct  negotiators  to  take  a hands  ofl 
attitude  with  contractors,  and  not  press  them  for  too  much  detail. 

The  guidelines  state  that  time  spent  m face-to-face  cost  ne0otia 
tion  beyond  an  average  of  half  an  hour  ordinarily  will  not  be  an  effec- 
tive use  of  the  negotiator’s  time.  To  further  speed  up  negotiations,  the 
sidelines  contain  a fixed  unit  cost  chart  which  sets  minimum  and 
maximum  amounts  of  “market  costs”  based  upon  the  hourly  wage  rate 

and  the  skill  level  of  the  job.  ..  ..  -+ll 

We  believe  that  the  use  of  the  “market  cost”  concept  together  with 
the  limited  time  allowed  for  negotiators  have  resulted  in  accepting 
excessive  on-the-job  training  costs  and  supportive  service  costs  m some 

Pr°&o  because  individual  cost  elements  were  not  adequately  analyzed, 
some  costs  were  accepted  which  did  not  appear  to  be  extraordinary 

training  costs.  , . . , , j 

In  one  instance,  for  example,  a grocery  chain  which  operated  some 
of  its  stores  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  has  a national  MA-o  con- 
tract  amounting  to  $1,288,218  to  train  258  grocerv  journeymen. 

A oTOcery  journeyman  prepares  warehouse  orders,  receives,  anc 
stocks* goods  on  shelves,  prices  articles,  inventories  stock,  tallies  cus- 
tomers’ purchases,  and  bags  groceries.  ^ 

That  portion  of  the  contract  relating  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
amounted  to  $495,500  to  train  100  persons.  We  found  that  $380,969  of 

the  $495,500  was  for  on-the-job  training.  _ 

Tliis  amount  exceeded  the  on-the-job  training  costs  allowable  un- 
der  the  Department’s  own  guidelines  by  $93,200. 

Analysis  of  the  on-the-job  tramiim  costs  showed  that  they  were 
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excessive  because  unrealistic  assumptions  were  made  regarding  the 
amount  of  time  the  trainee  would  be  productive. 

5.  In  certain  instances,  the  Department  lias  entered  mto  JOBS  cou 
tracts  which  appeared  to  us  to  commit  employers  to  hire  more  mdivi 
duals  than  their  operations  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  absor 
A manufacturing  company  m Portland,  Oreg.,  for  exanipie  re 
ceived  a JOBS  contract  to  hire  155  persons  even  though  it  was  a newly 
established  company  with  only  65  employees,  of  which  between  -o  t 
30  were  trainees  under  a prior  J OBS  contract.  w , - 

It  was  the  company’s  intention  to  expand  its  business  and  to  obtain 
most  ^ofS  its  new  employee  through  the  JOBS  programs.  However, 
these  plans  never  materialized. 

The  JOBS  contract  was  later  reduced  from  loo  to  1 4 authorized 
iob  openings.  At  the  time  of  our  last  inquiry,  about  1 vear  after  the 
contract  had  been  executed,  only  24  persons  had  been  hired  and  re- 

have  noted  various  examples  of  employers  who  did  not  pro- 
vide contractually  required  supportive  services  to  trainees,  although 

the  employers  were  paid  for  such  services.  _ , - „ 

Supportive  services  include  initial  orientation  to  a worlonB 
vironnient — not  normal  orientation  such  as  company  rules— special 
counseling  and  job  coaching,  job-related  basic  education,  transporta- 
tion assistance,  and  sensitivity  training  for  supervisors.  . - 

Experience  gained  bv  the  Department  m prior  manpower  train- 
ing programs  indicate  that  supportive  services  are  necessary  to  assist 
a disadvantaged  person  in  adjusting  to  the  ]ob  and  m keepmg  lum  o 

tllForexample,  a landscaping  firm  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  had 
an  MA.-4  contract  to  hire  and  train  10  landscape  gardeners.  After  8 
months  of  performance,  44  tramees  had  been  hired  and  41  had  ter- 
minated. a termination  rate  of  93  percent. 

The  contract  provided  $350  per  trainee  to  cover  the  standard  range 
of  supportive  services,  to  be  paid  at  a rate  of  $3.27  per  day  of  training 
However,  no  services,  other  than  normal  first-day  orientation  and 
some  counseling  had  been  provided  to  the  trainees.  . , 

The  contractor  told  us  that  he  had  not  provided  the  services,  and 
that  he  thought  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  from 
which  he  had  planned  to  obtain  the  trainees  would  provide  the  service. 

He  did  not  explain  why  he  agreed  to  accept  $850  per  trainee  under 
the  contract  if  he  did  not  plan  to  provide  the  services.  . 

7.  ISText  we  have  noted  certain  weaknesses  m contract  reimburse- 

m We  arefinding  numerous  errors  in  billings  submitted  by  contractors 
to  the  Department.  In  some  cases  employers  are  claummg  reimburse- 
ment  for  more  days  than  were  actually  worked  by  enrollees  or  to 
more  training  days  than  covered  by  the  contract  - 

g "Pin ally,  we  have  strong  indications  that  the  Department  o 
Labor  is  not  monitoring  the  JOBS  program  to  an  extent  adequate  o 
reasonably  insure  that  contractors  are  performing  on  schedule;  are 
providing  trainees  with  the  required  contractual  services:  and  tha 
the  target  population  is  being  reached. 
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Monitoring  of  employers^  activities  in  California  under  JOSS  con 
tracts  is  carried  out  by  contractors.  Thus  far  we  have  examined  into 
the  adequacy  of  program  monitoring  primarily  m the  San  h rancisco 

iirGEi 

We  plan  to  cover  this  phase  of  program  administration  m more 
detail  in  the  other  cities  before  we  complete  our  review. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  discussed  here  today  some  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant problems  we  have  noted  concerning  the  concept  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  JOBS  program.  We  hope  this  information  will  assist 
your  subcommittee  in  its  current  deliberations. 

Our  general  impression  is  that  the  JOBS  program  has^  served  to 
focus  the  attention  of  businessmen  on  the  need  to  hire  and  train  the 
disadvantaged  and  that  it  has  undoubtedly  helped  some  disadvantaged 
persons  obtain  gainful  employment.  _ , 

We  would  hope  that  the  results  of  our  review  efiorts  currently 
underway  will  serve  to  further  improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 

of  the  JOBS  program.  „ _ . 

This  concludes  our  statement  Mr.  Chairman;  we  will  be  happy  to 
respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Eschwege. 

Mr.  Ford? 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I find  this  sort  of  report  very  interesting,  and  more  than  a little  bit 
provocative.  It  is  the  first  time  this  committee  has  had  some  specifics 
aouinst  which  to  gage  changes  in  a number  of  the  job  training  pro- 
orams  that  are  within  the  purview  of  the  activities  of  this  committee. 
& Last  year,  when  the  administration  determined  that  58  JOBS  Corps 
centers  would  be  closed  at  what  was  at  that  time  indicated  to  be,  a 
savings  of  $100  million,  the  rationale  given  to  this  committee  for  doing 
this  was  that  the  JOBS  program  was  going  to  be  expanded  to 
dramatically  take  up  the  slack.  . 

In  the  evaluation  of  these  programs,  I see  you  indicate  here  that 
you  rendered  some  59  or  60  reports,  one  summary  report  and  59 
specific  reports. 

Wliat  opportunities  were  compensated  for,  by  an  increase  m the 
JOBS  program?  Is  there  an  indication  that  this  has  happened? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  As  you  know,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at  the  time 
announced  that  he  would  open  up  some  other  Job  Corps  centers  of 
a different  type;  about  30  of  them. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  5 centers  have  been  opened  so  far. 

Now  there  is  no  way  for  us  to  tell  how  many  of  the  prospective 
Job  Corps  enrollees,  who  cannot-  seem  to  get  into  the  Job  Corps,  have 
been  able  to  get  into  the  J OBS  program. 

I suspect  that  some  of  them  did  get  into  the  JOBS  program;  about 
50  percent  of  the  JOBS  enrollees  are  under  22  years  of  age,  which  is 
roughly  the  age  group  that  went  into  the  Jobs  Corps,  so  there  may 
have  been  some. 

Mr.  Ford.  In  their  appearance  before  the  Senate  committee  the 
Labor  Department  indicated^  by  exhibits  in  the  form  of  charts  that 
there  would  be  about  140,00*0  .training  opportunities  for  fiscal  1970 
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under  the  JOBS  program,  80,000  financed  under  the  MDTA  and 
00,000  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Do  your  studies  show  to  what  extent  we  have  actually  created  these 
training  opportunities  during  fiscal  19T0  in  the  JOBS  program  •• 

They  were  projecting  140,000  jobs.  Or  job  training  opportunities. 

Mr.  Eschwege.  We  have  to  rely  at  this  point  on  the  figures  put  out- 
by  NAB,  and  they  have,  as  you  know,  a goal  of  338,000  persons  on  the 
job  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970.  This  is  cumulative.  It  is  238,000  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  100,000  for  the  prior  year. 

They  have  not  yet  met  this  goal.  They  have  May  and  June  to  go. 
The  problem  is  that  they  hire  a lot  more,  but  the  turnover  is  great,  so 
that  they  don't  have  too  many  staying  on  long  enough  to  receive  this 
training  to  be  counted  against  this  overall  goal. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  Ford.  Yes.  „ __ . _ , , 

Mr  O’Hara  Well,  when  Mr.  Wilson  from  jNAB  was  before  the 
committee  earlier,  I asked  him  how  many  contract  job  training  slots 
had  actually  been  filled  this  year,  and  I think  his  answer  was  o4,000, 

wasn’t  it?  „ _ . ,,  . .. 

Mx.  Eschwege.  The  34,000  currently  filled  is  the  same  statistic  we 

have,  under  the  contract  portion.  . _ _ , „ . 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Oh,  the  contract  portions.  That  is  what  he  was  talking 
about  when  he  said  we  were  going  to  expand  JOBS,  vasn  t it? 

Mr.  Steiger-  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Was  the  date  on  that  34,000  February  28  ? 

Jfr.  Eschwege.  January  31  is  the  date  we  are  using. 

Mr.  Steiger.  January  31  was  the  34,000  contract- 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Only  those  under  the  contract  part  that  had  been 
hired. 


Mr.  Steiger.  The  date  is  important. 

Mr  OTIara.  He  gave  us  the  most  recent  figure,  which  was  34,UUU. 

Mr.  Steiger-  34,000  was  through  the  end  of  January,  or  even 
through  the  end  of  February.  I am  not  sure.  There  is  a revised  figure, 
I think,  from  January  or  February,  the  time  of  that  figure,  to  April 

You  have  <mt  some  IS, 000  contract  jobs  slots  that  are  in  addition, 
as  I understand  it,  to  the  34,000.  Figure  from  February  16  through 
April  10  and  on  a contract  basis  is  18,033.  So  you  have  got  to  add  that 
to  the  figure  that  was  reached  earlier. 

Mr.  Eschwege.  We  don’t  have  that  figure. 

Mr.  Ford.  Last  year  when  the  decision  to  reduce  Job  Corps  was 
announced,  one  person  on  the  floor  of  the  other  body  explained  the 
administration’s  rationale  by  posing  the  following  question  and  an- 
swering it.  The  question  was:  If  we  deduct  $100  million  from  the  Job 
Corps,  now  can  we  give  more  special  training  ? . 

The  answer  was:  More  than  $200  million  will  be  put  in  the  JOBS 
program,  and  the  new  administration  wanted  a chance  to  tram  peo- 
ple at  a lower  cost  ratio. 

The  implication  was,  and  I should  think  that  was  consistent  with 
the  representations  made  to  this  committee  at  that  time,  that  we  would 
actually  be  spending  twice  again  as  much  money  on  the  people  as 
the  $100  million  cut  in  the  ecoi^rg^^ortmiity  program.  Pre- 
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sumably,  since  the  new  training  programs  would  be  at  a lower  cost  per 
head  we  would  be  training  more  than  twice  as  many  people. 

The  rationale  was  that  this  would  come  about  as  a result  of  puttins 
JOBS  into  125  cities  because  JOBS  was  only  in  50  cities  at  that  time. 
How  much  progress  has  been  made  in  meeting  that  goal  • 

Mr.  Eschwtsge.  As  you  know,  they  have  expanded  nationwide  but 

a«uin  I can  give  you  some  statistics.  . 

=Mr.  Ford.  There  are  two  figures  that  become  apparent.  One  is  che 
total  number  of  people  being  given  job  training  opportunities. 

\nd  the  second  one  is  the  total  number  of  vocations.  The  concept 
of ‘the  switch  from  the  Job  Corps  to  the  training  centers  was  that  you 
were  going  to  take  the  training  to  the  people  rather  than  the  people 
to  the  training.  This  was  one  of  the  ways  we  were  supposed  to  save  a 
lot  of  money. 


Mr.  Eschwege.  As  I indicated  before,  the  Job  Corps  population  is 
about  16  to  22,  whereas  the  JOBS  program  involves  p re- 


onlv  from 

sum  ably  all  ages.  . , „ TAT)C! 

We  have  some  statistics  indicating  that  oO  percent  of  J OBb  enrollees 
are  under  22  Years  of  a^e,  but  not  everyone  who  should  have  gone  into 
the  Job  Corps  fits  into  the  J OBS  program. 

Mr.  Ford.  But  the  original  criterion  was  dealing  with  an  age  group 

over  24  and  under  45,  wasn't  it?  , ,, 

Your  testimony  today  indicates  that  there  has  been  a considerable 
amount  of  slipage  in  applying  that  criterion,  so  that  there  are  a lot 
of  people  being  accommodated  or  being  put  into  the  ]ob  training  slots 
that  were  not  originally  contemplated  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  E schwege.  Well,  the  one  criterion  that  always  has  to  be  pres- 
ent is  the  family  income  criterion.  In  addition  to  that,  there  must  be 
one  of  the  certain  other  factors  present,  one  being  under  22;  another 
one  being  over  45 ; another  one  being  a member  * *f  a mmority,  regard- 
less of  age;  or  a handicapped  person,  et  cetera,  so  there  are  other  cri- 
teria besides  affe. 

Mr.  Ford.  Adso  note  on  page  11  of  your  testimony  that  you  say  in 
the  five  cities  where  you  made  your  review  the  training  cost  per  enrol  lee 
in  the  jobs  program  ranged  from  $671  to  $6,833. 

The  cost  of  $6,833,  what  does  that  cost  include? 

Mr.  E schwege.  That  would  include  the  cost  of  on-the-]ob  training; 
costs  to  the  employer  for  the  unproductive  time  of  the  mdiyidual,  in- 
cluding any  spoilage  that  may  occur  because  he  is  being  trained ; and 
the  coS  of  any  supportive  services  that  may  be  rendered,  such  as  for 
orientation,  special  counseling,  medical  assistance,  and  also  some 
sensitivity  training  for  supervisors  of  these  enrollees. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Ford.  Just  let  me  ask  one  question,  and  then  I will  be  glad  to. 
Do  these  figures  of  $6,000  and  $7,000  per  year  per  enrollee  include  any 
kind  of  medical  care,  or  the  provision  of  any  shelter,  food,  or  sup- 
portive services  such  as  Job  Corps  would  be  providing  to  the  same 

enrollee?  . ...  , ^ , 

Mr.  E schwege.  It  could  provide  medical  attention  and  transpor- 
tation, but  not  residential  living  or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  dornt  provide  clothing,  food  and  that  sort  of  thing* 

Mr.  E schwege.  jSTo,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Would  the  gentleman  now  yield? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Steiger.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  P^point  somewhat 
more  distinctly  just  what  kind  of  training  is  being  provided  under  the 
contract  that  had  a cost  of  $6,833  ? _ , „ 

Was  this  a high  skin  job  with  relatively  high  wages? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Well,  this  varies,  of  course,  and  the  Department 
has  some  guidelines  which  define  the  degree  of  skill  of  a particular 
individual  and  then  specify  the  range  of  30b  training  costs  to  be  paid 

for  that  degree  of  skill.  . . . , * - _ 

For  example  they  may  decide  that  for  a certam  type  of  job,  be 
computer  programer  let's  say,  the  individual  is  completely  uupro- 
ductive  for  the  first  13  weeks  of  his  training,  and  therefore  they  will 
pay,  in  effect,  the  cost  of  employment,  or  the  salary,  for  the  m'Si  j--' 
weeks.  Thereafter  they  may  decide  that  for  the  next  13  weeks  he  is  only 
50  percent  productive,  and  they  will  then  reimburse  the  employer  for 
50  percent  of  the  salary  for  that  next  13  weeks. 

This  is  the  on-the-job  training  portion 

Mr.  Steiger.  It  would  be  helpful,  I think,  if  we  knew  wliat  kind 
of  a job  opportunity  was  being  trained  for  at  that  level,  because  it 
I understand  it,  the  average,  you  know,  up  to  this  point,  is  somewhere 
closer  to  $2,000,  or  $2,300,  nationwide,  and  it  is  easy  to  pick  that  one 
figure  out  that  is  a significantly  higher  figure  but  it  has  to  relate  to 

something.  . 

What  does  it  relate  to,  what  kind  of  a 30b?  . . 

Mr.  Eschwege.  It  relates  to  a job  that  needs  considerable  training, 

at  least  under  their  guidelines. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  did  it  in  the  five  cities,  and  I would  assume  you 
would — you  must  have  some  knowledge,  then,  as  to  which  kind  ot  a 

C°^^schwege-  Yes,  we  have  some  examples.  I am  told  that  this 
particular  one,  for  $6,832.80,  refers  to  cleraical  positions  m the  auto- 
motive  industry.  It  involved  about  27  weeks  of  training. 

Mr.  Steiger.  In  the  automotive  industry. 

Mr.  Eschwege.  As  a clerk,  though,  not  in  the  j)lant. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Was  this  the  only  one  at  this  levex  ^ , , , 

Mr.  Eschwege.  We  are  giving  you  a ra^e.  It  was  probably  one 
of  the  highest  ones,  because  the  average  was  close  to  $3,000. 

Mr.  Ford.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  it  cost  over  $6,000  to 

train  a person  for  27  weeks?  , 

Mr  Eschwege.  That  is  correct.  This  was  the  cost  proposal. 

Mr.  Ford.  For  a clerical  position  m an  automobile  plant  l 

Mr.  Eschwege.  This  is  an  unusual  one.  

Mr  Ford.  I hate  to  use  the  gentlelady  from  Oregon's  general  com- 
parison, but  there  are  colleges  in  this  coimtry  that  we  could  put  you 
through  for  that  much  money,  a couple  of  times  oyer. 

It  is  going  to  come  as  a great  snock  to  the  auto  workers  ohat  I rep- 
resent in  the  Detroit  area,  that  clerks  are  really  that  hard  to  find  and 

trrwould  just  like  to  ask  some  more  very  quick  questions,  Mr.  Chair- 
man I don't  know  whether  you  have  the  figures  available  this  morn- 
tog,  bat  if  you  don’t  I would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  furnish  the 

answers  to  these  specific  questions.  * 

I would  like  to  know  what  the  latest  cost  data  on  the  operation  of 
the  job  corps  centers  is  with  particular  attention  to  the  training  costs 
on  a unit  basis. 
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~Yfr.  Eschwege.  We  Trill  have  to  furnish  that. 
(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 


JOB  CORPS  SUMMARY,  ENROLLEE  DIRECT  COSTS » FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1969,  TO  MAR.  31,  1970 


Average  man-year  cost 


Center 

operations 

Pay, 

allowance, 
and  travel 

Total 

$5,040 

$1,146 

1,215 

$6, 18S 

6, 377 

1. 661 

521 

1,186 

811 

2, 182 
5,897 
14,123 

Federal  conservation  centers 

4, 711 

13,312 

Job  Corps,  total/average 

5,096 

1,161 

6,257 

i information  on  indirect  costs  including  amortization  of  capital,  work  project  i^bomh^d  and  sDuP^°f  theOepart- 
menfcofAgricutture  and  the  Interior  for  operation  of  the  Federal  conservation  centers,  recruitment,  placemen  and  head 

qU^Be^"rearen»metim«  ailed  minicenters.  5 centers  are  in  operation  having  been  activated  between  July  1, 
1969,  and  Mar.  9,  1970.  The  approximate  number  of  months  since  stf.ivation  for  the  5 centers  are. 

Months 

Center:  g 

Hawaii 8 

New  Jersey 3 5 

Phoenix... — 2 

Atlanta... - 1 

Portland - 


Mr  Ford.  Then  we  would  like  to  know  what  that  was  at  the  time 
the  massive  closing-  of  Job  Corps  centers  was  announced  in  early  1969 
and  then  by  way  of  comparison,  the  comparison  of  the  latest  cost  data 
on  the  mini  centers  that  have  replaced  the  J ob  Corps  centers. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  out  of  five  new  centers  three  of  them 
are  actually  shrunken  Job  Corps  centers,  where  we  are  usin^  the  same 
basic  facility  and  the  same  location,  but  just  very  few  people,  1 would 
like  the  comparison  of  the  training  cost  of  that  center  now  as  con- 
trasted to  the  cost  when  it  was  run  as  a Job  Corps  center. 

I wonder  if  we  could  have  an  overall  set  of  figures  on  what  the 
mini  centers  are  doing,  the  mini  center  that  is  a new  center  as  well 
as  the  one  that  is  a continuation  or  an  offspring  of  the  formal  center. 

Mr.  Eschwege.  We  will  have  to  furnish  that  for  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

The  closing  of  certain  Job  Corps  centers  was  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  April  1969.  The  following  schedule  shows  the  enrollee  direct  man-year 
cost  at  April  30,  1969. 

JOB  CORPS  SUMMARY,  ENROLLEE  DIRECT, COSTS,1  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1968,  TO  APR.  30,  1969 


Average  man-year  cost 


Center 

operations 


Men’s  centers. 

Women’s  centers 

Conservation  centers 

Job  Corps  total/average. 


Pay, 
allowance, 
and  travel 


55,659 

5,241 

4,636 


$1,192 

1,247 

1,185 


5,200 


1,204 


Total 


$6,  851 
6, 488 
5, 821 


6,404 


i information  on  indirect  costs  including  amortization  of  capital,  work  project  costs,  overhead  and  support  of  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  for  operation  of  the  Federal  conservation  centers,  recruitment,  placement,  and 
headquarters  staff  cost,  is  not  available. 
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The  five  Residential  Manpower  Centers  (mini-centers)  had  an  enrollee  direct 
man-year  average  cost  of  $14,123  at  March . 31,  1970,  (See  previoas  sc  e u e 
details  and  approximate  number  of  months  since  activation.) 

COMPARISON  OF  OIRECT  MAN-YEAR  COSTS  FOR  RESIDENTIAL  MANPOWER  CENTERS  NOW  OPERATING  AT 
PREVIOUS  JOB  CORPS  CENTER  LOCATIONS  1 


Center 


Oirect  man-year  cost  for  the 
period 

J^iy  1,  1968.  to  July  1, 1969.  to 
Apr.  30, 1969  Mar.  31,  1970 


New  Jersey  s 


$6,455 

7,177 


$6,600 
13, 145 


KUme?Men-s  SrbuthLrca^d^ol^O  trainets,  whereas  the  Kilmer  Center  had  a capacty  of  about  1.900  tra.nees. 


“renter was Sled  on  July T 1969.  as  a Rosidenfel  Manpower  Center. 
* This  center  was  activated  on  Aug  1,  1969,  as  a Residential  Manpower  Center. 


JOB  CORPS  RESIDENTIAL  MANPOWER  CENTERS  BREAKDOWN  OF  OIRECT  COSTS  FOR  THE  PERIOO  JULY  1.  1969. 

TO  MAR.  31,  1970 


Enrollee  expenses^ 

Operation  and  maintenance. 


Center  staff  expenses: 

Staff  salaries,  wages,  and  benefits.. 

Staff  travel - 

Staff  training 


Less  income.. 


Enrollee  direet  costs,  pay,  and  allowances. 


Equivalent  man-years 

Actual  average  man-year  cast 

Enrollment  as  of  March  31.  1970. 


Residental  manpower  center 

Atlanta 

Hawaii 

New  Jersey 

Phoenix 

Portland 

$22,041 

144,282 

$223,224 

113,983 

0 

$306,063 
89,861 
3, 061 

$66, 727 
68,357 
155,050 

$42,134 

23,247 

79,348 

372,626 

337.207 

398, 985 

290,134 

144,729 

500 

557,2*6 

13,855 

1,108 

551,075 

3,201 

0 

393,334 
33, 361 
1,979 

108.912 

4,005 

96 

572,209 

554,276 

428,674 

113,  013 

826,663 

0 

909,416 

0 

953,261 

8,450 

718.808 

200 

257,742 

300 

826,  663 

909,416 

127,408 

944, 811 
62,122 

718,608 

17,517 

257.442 

3.568 

838,028 

1,036,824 

1.  006, 933 

736, 125 

261. 010 

15.0 

157.1 

76.6 

21.6 

4.4 

$55, 922 
139 


$6,  600 
258 


$13, 145 
284 


$34,080 
75 


$59,321 
83 


Note:  Approximate  number  of  months  since  activation:  Atlanta,  2;  Hawaii,  9;  New  Jersey,  8;  Phoenix,  5;  Portland,  1. 
Source:  Job  Corps  Center  financial  data.  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Steiger.  „ x.  . , 

Mr  Steiger.  Would  it  be  possible  to  go  back  to  the  collection  job 
beino-  trained  for  at  that  level  of  $6,833?  At  what  point  are  we  talking 
about  that  program,  are  we  talking  about  an  MA— 3 contract . 

Mr.  Eschwege.  An  MA— 3 contract,  early  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Entered  in.  to  when,  approximately,  1968  -• 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Late  in.  calendar  year  196S. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I appreciate  that  very  much. 

Mr  O’Hara.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Afr  Steiger.  Yes;  of  course  I yield  to  my  chairman. 


J 
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Mr.  O'Hara.  With  what  auto  company  ? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  We  were  trying  to  keep  the  names  out  of  it,  because 
we  hacl  not  had  an  opportunity  to  have  them  comment,  but  it  is  the 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  I would  just  like  to  observe  that  Ford  Motor  Co.  was 
training  girls  in  the  Job  Corps  Center  a lot  cheaper  than  that,  or  for 
more  sophisticated  work.  . 

That  is  a good  area  for  us  to  make  a comparison.  Ask  the  chairman 
to  allow  a request,  since  we  know  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  contracting 
for  the  Job  Corps  Center  apparently  was  training  people  for  more 
sophisticated  employment  at  a lower  cost  than  this  clerical  training 
program  in  the  JOBS  programs,  to  have  a specific  comparison  made 
between  the  cost  involved  in  their  contract  under  the  JOB  Corps 
program  and  the  cost  involved  in  their  contract  under  the  J OBS  pro- 
gram. This  would  give  us  the  possibility  of  determining  why  this  same 
contractor  has  such  a different  cost  under  the  two  programs. 

Mr.  0?Hara.  Without  objection,  counsel  will  be  directed  to  ascertain 
from  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  just  what  the  situation  is. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 


In  I960,  the  Philco-Ford  Guthrie  Job  Corps  Center  provided  comprehensive 
training  for  young  women  at  an  average  cost  per  corpswoman  of  $4,93S.  In  addi- 
tion, allowances  for  travel,  dependents,  monthly  allowance,  and  readjustment  to- 
taled $1,230,  a figure  generated  by  the  Jobs  Corps  prorated  over  all  its  centers. 
Based  on  these  figures,  the  cost  per  corpswoman  day  was  $17.27. 

In  1969,  during  the  term  of  the  Manpower  Administration  contract  admin- 
istered by  Ford  Motor  Company,  the  Company  provided  training  to  men  and 
women  at  an  average  cost  per  salaried  clerical  trainee  of  $3,363.  Based  on  this 
figure,  the  cost  per  salaried  clerical  trainee  day  was  $12.93.1 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  comparing  these  figures.  The  Guthne  Job 
Corps  Center  is  a comprehensive,  24-hour-a-day,  7-day-a-week  residential  training 
program;  the  Manpower  Administration  program  was  a limited,  S-honr-a-day, 
5-day-a-week  n on-residential  program.  The  Guthrie  program  seeks  to  provide  total 
renewal  training  leading,  in  part,  to  placement.  The  Manpower  Administration 
program  was  designed  to  put  primary  emphasis  on  preparation  for  placement 
and  on-the-job  training  after  placement. 


The  Guthrie  Job  Corps  Center  provides  a comprehensive,  24-hour-a-day,  7-day s- 
a-week  residential  training  program  to  prepare  young  women,  16  through  21 
years  of  age,  of  all  ethnic  groups,  for  useful  employment  and  the  responsibilties 
of  citizenship.  The  residents  are  given  general  education,  occupational  training, 
cultural  enrichment,  supportive  services,  as  well  as  clothing,  food  and  shelter, 
medical  and  dental  services,  and  pay  and  allowances.  The  training  program  is 
designed  to  promote  and  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  individual  trainees  to 
socially  acceptable  patterns  of  attitude  and  behavior  necessry  for  acceptance 
into  productive  society.  This  training  includes  general  and  occupational  educa- 
tion. homemaking  skills,  health  and  physical  education,  encompassing  personal 
hvgiene  and  family  health  practices,  interpersonal  relationships,  including  a 
greater  self-understanding.  The  Center  also  provides  educational  programs  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  each  Corpswoman.  The  basic  education  program  in- 
cludes all  requirements  necessary  to  allow  Corpswomen  to  prepare  for  their 
chosen  vocation  or  the  high  school  equivalency  examination.  In  instances  involv- 


Philco-F okd  Guthrie  Job  Corps  Center  Summary 
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ing  low  previous  education  attainment  levels,  the  educational  program  scheduled 
for  each  Corpswoman  is  designed  to  compensate  for  those  deficiencies.  The 
Gutlirie  Center  provides  all  equipment,  facilites,  staff  and  services  required 
to  accommodate  600  young  women.  Occupational  training  is  offered  in  the  follow- 
ing vocational  clusters : 

Business  and  Clerical;  Health  Occupation;  Cosmetology;  Drafting; 

Lithography ; and  Electronic  Assembly. 

The  vocational  program  provides  training  for  specific  occupations  within  each 
cluster.  The  training  is  complemented  by  on-  and  off-Center  work  experience. 
Training  emphasizes  the  development  of  personal  characteristics  and  attributes 
sought  by  prospective  employers.  The  length  of  training  period  may  vary  from 
four  to  fifteen  months.  Counseling  is  made  available  to  the  Corpswoman  through- 
out her  stay  at  the  Center.  The  counseling  program  is  integrated  with  all  aspects 
of  the  Corpswoman’s  life  at  the  Center,  but  particularly  with  her  personal  de- 
velopment and  with  the  educational  and  vocational  aspects  of  her  training.  The 
Centers  placement  responsibility  is  to  assist  Governmental  and  other  agencies  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  employment  for  individual  trainees. 

Organized  recreational  activities  are  an  integral  part  of  the  program  for  the 
beneficial  use  of  leisure  time  both  on  and  off  the  Center  grounds. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  the  Job  Corps  concept  addresses  the  needs  of  the 
total  individual  including  cultural,  social  and  personal  development  as  well  as 
Prolonged  occupational  training. 

Because  of  the  nature  and  differing  objectives  of  the  Job  Corps  Program,  its 
costs  can  only  be  approached  from  a Corpswoman’s  costs  per  year.  The  costs 
of  training  a Corpswoman  at  the  Guthrie  Center  during  1969  averaged  $4.98S 
per  Corpswoman  year.  In  addition  to  the  contract  costs  were  allowances  for 
travel,  dependents!  monthly  allowances,  and  readjustments,  which  totaled  $1,230 
per  Corpswoman  in  1969.  Such  allowances  were  prorated  for  all  Oorpswomen 
and  did  not  apply  specifically  to  the  Guthrie  Center. 

PROJECT  250  SALARIED  CLERICAL  TRAINING MDTA  CONTRACT  24-7-7-001-000 

The  original  contract  proposals  for  Project  250  contained  an  estimate  of 
$341,659  to  train  50  salaried  clerical  trainees.  This  figure  was  developed  to  cover 
all  possible  program  contingencies.  The  estimate  worked  out  to  $6,833  per  trainee 
(see  Attachments  A and  B).  and  was  approved  by  the  Chicago  Regional  Man- 
power Administrator  as  part  of  MIXTA  Contract  24-7-7-001-000  dated  July  30, 
196$.  Actual  program  costs  billed  to  the  Department  of  Labor  totaled  $147,650 
or  $3,363  per  salaried  clerical  trainee  (see  attachment  B).  The  lower  costs  were 
achieved  by  program  efficiencies  and  the  absorption  of  certain  costs  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Company.  The  absorbed  costs  included  items  snch  as  time  off  the  job  for 
orientation  and  personal  counseling  along  with  productive  differential  during 
training.  Upgrading  and  career  development  activites  were  carred  out  on  a 
more  limited  basis  than  originally  anticipated  because  the  majority  of  the 
trainees  voluntarily  elected  not  to  take  time  off  the  job  for  this  purpose.  Each  of 
the  trainees  was  eligible  for,  and  many  did,  utilize  Company  after-hours  educa- 
tion programs.  These  costs  were  not  billed  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  project  were  substantially  met  and  outside  con- 
sultants rated  the  salaried  clerical  training  program  as  an  outstanding  success. 
The  evaluation  also  indicated  that  with  sufficient  support  hardcore  unemployed 
women  can  be  integrated  into  the  workforce  with  retention  comparable  to  other 
salaried  employees. 

COMPARISON  OF  APPROVED  BUDGET  AND  ACTUAL  EXPENSE  FOR  50  SALARIED  CLERICAL  TRAINEES 
PROJECT  250  SALARIED  CLERICAL  TRAINING— MDTA  CONTRACT  24-7-7-001-000 


Cost  item 

Aporoved 

budget 

Actual 

expenses 

Recruiting,  hiring,  and  minor  medical  (minor  medical  and  dental  treatment) 

Gff-the-job  training  and  counseling  (trainee  wages,  basic  training,  personal  adjust- 

ment  j’ob  skill  training  and  productive  differential) 

On-the-job  training  and  counseling  (job  orientation  and  personal  counseling) 

Upgrading  and  career  development  (continuing  education) — 

Research  and  evaluation 

$4, 000 

171, 136 
64.827 
98.696 
3, 000 

$371 

100, 243 
31.345 
11, 056 
4, 635 

Total - 

341, 659 

147,  650 
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ATTACHMENT  B 


PROJECT  250  SALARIED  CLERICAL  TRAINING.  MDTA  CONTRACT  24-7-7-001-000  (SUBJECT:  COMPARISON  OF  AP- 
PROVED AND  ACTUAL  UNIT  COST  FOR  50  SALARIED  CLERICAL  TRAINEES) 


Approved  by  contract 


Actual 


Total  program  costs. 

Number  of  program  training  days_. 

Total  number  of  trainees ----- 

Total  number  of  reimbursable  days. 

Total  cost  per  trainee 


Daily  unit  cost. 


$341, 659 
260 
50 
13,000 


$341.  659 

— —$6,833 


50 
$6,833 

" 260 


-=$26. 28 


$147, 650 
260 
143.9 
i 11,416 


$147,  650 

43.9 

$3,363 


-=$3. 363 


260 


=$12.93 


i Because  of  phasing  trainees  into  the  program  at  different  times  not  ail  |a] a rica' trai  n ees  ha  d co  mp  feted  thei^r 
traininp  davs  as  of  Dec  31.  1969,  the  actual  contract  termination  date.  The  number  of  training  days  Din_a  as  or  uec 
31°  196 9.  is8 th equivalent  of  43.9  trainees.  Those  trainees  who  had  not  completed  their  26Q  days  were  absorbed  into  th 
regular  work  force  and  no  further  billings  were  made  to  the  Department  of  Laoor. 


Mr.  Steiger.  First  of  all  let  me  assess,  if  I may,  this  concept  of  a 
preliminary  report  you  are  presenting  today.  Is  this  the  practice  ox  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  that  they  release  preliminary  data  ? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  our  general  practice,  but  since  our 
report,  and  our  review,  actually,  would  not  be  completed  in  time  for 
these  important  hearings  before  your  subcommittee,  we  felt  that  we 
could  make  some  contribution  by  coming  here  today  and  giving  you 
preliminary  observations  and  findings.  We  recognize  that  you  need  this 
information  now  and  not  in  the  fall  when  this  report  might  come  out. 

Mr.  Steiger.  As  I recall,  however,  the  practice  in  the  past  has  been 
that  a preliminary  report  of  this  kind  has  not  been  made  available  to 
Congress.  I remember  the  efforts  2 years  ago  when  efforts  were  made 
to  get  preliminary  GAO  reports.  . , 

X must  say  I am  surprised  by  this  precedent  you  have  established. 
Have  you  not  as  yet  formally  sent  this  to  the  departments  for  their 

comments  from  you  ? . T _ . . , 

Mr.  Eschwege.  That  is  right.  Now,  Congressman  Steiger,  1 think  it 
depends  upon  how  far  we  are  along  in  the  review.  In  this  case,  I would 
say  we  are  about  Y5  to  80  percent  complete  in  our  fieldwork,  and  we 
have  formed  some  pretty  definite  opinions,  and  some  of  theru  are 
really  backed  up  by  other  studies  that  have  been  made  of  the  JOBS 

program.  , 

Of  course  this  is  not  yet  a report;  it  is  just  a statement  put  together 
for  the  purpose  of  presentation  here  today.  . ! J 

Mr.  Steiger.  All  right.  I will  let  them  go  at  that.  X agam  tell  you 
that  it  will  put  forward,  I think,  some  problems  if  you  maintain  this 
posture.  . _ 

I am  not  sure  this  is  entirely  fair,  but  that  is  your  judgment,  and 

not  mine.  ... 

Let  me  go  through  your  statement,  if  I may,  and  try  to  inquire  m 
some  detan  on  certain  statements  that  are  made.  On  page  9,  you  say 
a number  of  persons  enrolled  in  the  JOBS  program  did  not  appear 
to  be  eligible  for  its  benefits  under  established  eligibility  criteria. 

Are  you  in  this  instance  talking  about  noncontract  positions,  or 
contract  positions  ? 
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Mr.  Eschwege.  We  are  talking  about  both.  . _ . . 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  are  talking  about  in  the  San  Francisco-OaklanU 

area  ? 

Mr- Eschwege.  This  is  an  example  we  are  using.  . 

Mr.  Steiger.  Yes;  I understand  that,  but  you  are  saying,  ±or  ex- 
ample, that  hire  cards,  only  IT  percent  then  contained  information 
on  family  incomes. 

Is  that  noncontract  hire  cards,  or  contract  hire  cards  5 
Mr.  Eschwege.  That  again  is  both.  . , . , 

Mi.  Steiger.  That  is  both;  Ml  persons  had  family  incomes  which 
exceeded  that  permissible  for  inclusion  by  amounts  ranging  from 
100  to  7,700.  In  terms  of  the  time  frame  on  which  that  figure  is  based, 
are  you  talking  about  1968  figures,  are  you  talking  about  1969  figures, 
or  are  you  talking  about  1970  figures? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  This  would  be  as  of  September  30,  1969,  up  to  thaL 

P°Mr.  Steiger.  And  it  would  include  the  full  range  from  the  start  of 
the  program  through  December — no,  September  30,  1969. 

Mr.  Eschwege.  'that  is  right.  . 

Mr.  Steiger.  At  amoiuit  of  $7,700,  for  which  you  stated  that  that 
is  an  amount  exceeding  that  permissible,  do  you  have  any  relationship 
between  that  figure  and  whether  that  is  training  for  a computer  skill 
-job.  or  a lower  skill  job,  or  a higher  pay  job  versus  a lower  paid  30b  i 
Mr.  Eschwege.  Iso;  I do  not.  We  could  furnish  this  if  you  would 

like  us  to.  ....  . , , , 

Mr.  Steiger.  Again  your  second  point  is  that  there  are  jobs  which 

are  historically  low  wage,  high  turnover  occupations.  . _ 

You  specifically  mention  in  San  Francisco  such  things  as  janitors, 
messengers,  maids,  porters,  et  cetera. 

Are  these  noncontract  jobs?  _ 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  noncontract  jobs. 

Mr.  Steiger.  All  of  those  listed  on  page  10  are  noncontract  jobs . 

Mr.  Eschwege.  In  the  example  yes,  they  are  noncontract  jobs. 

]\Ir  Steiger.  Third,  you  recommended  that  there  be  greater  rela- 
tionship between  CEP  and  the  JOBS  program,  and  then  you  point  to 
the  Oakland,  CEP.  I am  a little  unclear,  I must  tell  you,  about  what 
vou  are  talking  about  here. 

* The  Oakland  CEP  reported  that  only  200  odd  out  of  1,100  had  been 
placed  on  JOBS  programs,  and  San  Francisco  was  a lesser  number 
I think  X am  accurate  that  the  JOBS  concept  is  not  limited  to  CEP 
target  areas.  The  CEP  is  a specific  target  area  but  the  JOBS  is  a 
metropolitanwide  area.  . 

So  can  you  indicate  what  that  figure  means  to  us,  since  I don  t under- 
stand what  it  is,  what  its  relationship  is  at  all? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  If  you  have  a CEP  in  a city  like  Oakland,  CEP 
enroliees  are  supposed  to  get  preference  on  JOBS  contract  pledges. 

The  jobs  don’t  necessarily  have  to  be  in  the  target  area  of  that  CEP, 
which  encompasses  probably  an  area  smaller  than  the  whole  city. 

Mr.  Steiger.  My  point  would  be,  are  you  really  analyzing  apples 
and  oranges  ? We  were  in  Seattle  for  a field  trip.  The  Seattle  CEP  was 
not  producing  anybody  for  training  in  the  Seattle  OIC,  for  example. 
That  is  not  a criticism  of  SOIC,  since  that  is  not  their  responsibility. 
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It  is  a criticism  of  JOBS,  or  more  appropriately  a criticism  of  CEP. 
Just  to  give  the  figure  is  not  an  accurate  appraisal,  111  my  opinion,  be- 
tween the  relationship  between  the  CEP  and  the  jobs. 

Mr.  Eschwege.  I think  there  is  a problem  at  both  ends,  lhe  v Jiso 
employers  prefer  to  hire  their  own  people  and  just  tend  them  o\ei  to 
the  CEP  for  certification  under  the  contract  component  where  it  is 
required  that  they  be  certified.  x ,»  ,, 

There  is  probably  also  a problem  with  CEP  not  fully  coordinating 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  JOBS  openings  m this  4S-hour  period 
in  which  they  have  this  priority,  but  I would  say  as  a general  rule  we 
find  that  the  employers  prefer  to  bring  in  the  man  themselves  and 
interview  him  and,  if  they  decide  to  hire  him,  just  send  him  over  to 

CEP  for  certification.  _ ,,  n 

air.  Steiger.  On  pa^e  12  of  your  statement,  you  go  into  the  so-called 
market  cost  concept.  It  is  my  understanding  and  I am  correct,  am  I 
not,  that  the  market  cost  concept  is  no  longer  being  used  by  JOlib  . 

Mr.  Eschwege.  It  has  been  refined  under  the  MA-^6  contract,  where 
they  will  breakdown,  especially  the  supporting  services  costs,  m more 
detail  than  they  have  in  the  past.  In  the  past  it  was  just  one  figure. 

The  breakdown  now  is  separate  for  medical  services,  transportation, 
basic  education,  and  so  forth,  so  that  there  has  been  some  increase  m 
controls  under  MA.— 6.  But  this  only  started  late  last  year,  and  e 
did  not  get  into  that  too  much  yet.  . 

Mr  Steiger.  All  right.  But  in  terms  of  your  analysis,  the  record 
ouo-ht  to  indicate,  shouldn't  it,  that  the  market  cost  concept  has  been 
changed,  and  is  no  longer  being  operated  as  it  was  at  the  time  this 
analysis  was  made. 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Well,  they  call  it  by  a different  name,  sir,  but  it  i* 
still  a pricing  concept  whereby  actual  costs  are  not  considered  as  much. 

The  actual  costs  of  such  employer  is  what  I am  referring  to.  There 
are  fixed  costs  beyond  which  ti  e department  will  not  make  a con- 
tract, for  a given  skill  and  for  certain  types  of  training. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I am  going  to,  with  the  permission  of  the  Chairman, 
insert  a preliminary  answer  by  the  Labor  Department  to  some  of  the 
points  that  you  have  made,  but  you  have  a paragraph  in  here  ni  which 
you  talk  about  the  Department  guidelines  instructing  negotiators  to 
take  a handsoff  attitude  with  contractors  and  not  press  them  too  far  for 


details. 

I wonder  whether  or  not  that  is  in  fact  in  context  from  the  manual 

that  is  used?  , . _ ^ 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Well,  the  reference  here  is  that  the  negotiations  en- 
vironment must  assume  a nonadversary  posture.  This  was  so  under  the 
MA— 3 program.  It  also  mentions  this  average  of  a half  an  hour  beyond 
which  they  should  not  negotiate  with  the  employer  in  face-to-face 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Is  that  MLA-3  ? ^ 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Sanger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steiger.  What  is  the  status  now  in  MA— 6 • 

Mr.  Eschwege.  It  is  basically  the  same  I am  told. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Well,  let  me  read  this  statement  and  then  you  comment 

on  it — 
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The  time  element  referred  to  misconstrues  the  amount  of  time  the  negotiator 
is  to  spend  on  the  proposals. 

It  goes  on  from  there  at  length. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  quote  here. 

Do  you  see  that  ? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Yes. 

This  is  MA-6  you  are  reading  from,  but  as  we  understand,  they  are 
still  not  evaluating  all  these  cost  factors  that  are  being  proposed. 

All  they  are  doing  is  making  sure  they  don't  go  over  a certain  maxi- 
mum that  the  Department  has  prescribed. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Your  contention  is,  then,  and  I am  not  sure  just  what 
vour  contention  is,  I must  admit.  Are  you  saying  that  there  is  not 
adequate  valuation  of  the  proposed  contract  ? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Yes ; in  some  of  the  instances,  we  found  it  was  not 
adequately  evaluated.  In  some  cases  there  were  errors  in  the  use  of  the 
guidelines,  and  in  other  cases  apparently  there  was  just  no  time  to 
evaluate  them  fully. 

Mr.  Steiger.  What  I will  do,  if  I may,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point 
is  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  record  the  complete  text  of 
a letter  to  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Senate 
from  Arnold  Weber  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Without  objection  so  ordered. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows :) 


Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Chairman , Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee , 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  : A majority  staff  report  on  the  Job  Opportunities  in 
the  Business  Sector  (JOBS)  program  has  been  transmitted  to  you  by  Chairman 
Xelson  of  the  Senate  Subcommitte  on  Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty.  The 
Department  of  Labor  welcomes  criticism  of  its  manpower  programs  by  the 
Congress,  but  there  are  several  areas  where  the  majority  staff  report  can  be 
improved  upon. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  presently  studying  the 
JOBS  program  and  a fuU  and  complete  assessment  of  the  program’s  perform- 
ance may  not  be  possible  until  late  in  1970.  However,  in  the  interest  of  provid- 
ing a balanced  picture  at  this  time,  the  following  comments  are  in  order : 


The  JOBS  program  represents  unique  meshing  of  the  resources  and  abilities 
of  business  and  government  in  finding  jobs  for  disadvantaged  unemployed  per- 
sons. We  are  aware  of  the  problems  encountered  by  virtually  all  of  the  other 
manpower  programs  now  available — that  is,  the  ability  to  locate  jobs  that  not 
onlv'pay  well  but  also  offer  opportunties  for  advancement  after  the  training 
has'  'been  completed.  This  is  what  the  JOBS  program  offers,  and  in  greater 
quantity  and  quality  than  all  efforts  that  have  preceded  it.  The  JOBS  program 
is  a landmark  program  of  cooperative  effort  and  should  be  a cornerstone  of  our 
future  manpower  programs.  It  is  recognized  that  there  are  problems  in  the 
JOBS  program  as  is  the  case  of  any  large  undertaking  and  growing  pains  are 
to  be  expected.  The  business-government  effort  has  been  extremely  alert  in 
correcting  problems  and  is  continuously  improving  and  strengthening  the  pro- 
gram. We  hope  to  point  out  in  this  report  the  considerable  strengths  of  the 
program  as  well  as  its  weaknesses  and  the  steps  that  are  being  taken  to 
further  improve  it. 

The  most  important  conclusion  drawn  from  the  Subcommittee  report  appears 
on  Pa^e  138 1 

^Whatever  problems  may  be  present  in  the  NAB/ JOBS  Program  as  it  now 
stands,  however,  there  is  no  question  that  it  has  made  significant  contn- 
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buttons  to  the  problem  of  finding  jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed.  As 
with  any  new  programs,  particularly  one  with  such  an  ambitious  goal, 
it  is  hardlv  surprising  that  problems  have  been  encountered  in  attempting 
to  carry  out,  on  a practical  and  nationwide  scale,  one  of  the  first  progranis 
to  si<-nifieantly  link  together  Government  and  private  enterprise  for  the 
solution  of  a most  pressing  social  problem.  As  Levitan,  Mangum  and  Tag- 

gart  mdicate^er^  anecdote  Cf  a firm  on  the  make  or  less  than  fully  com- 
mitted. there  are  equally  documented  cases  of  firms  going  far  beyond 
their  contractual  obligations  to  absorb  extraordinary  costs  and  expand 

The  he^efits^the  JOBS  program  go  beyond  the  jobs  given  to  thousands  of 
disadvantaged  persons.  Many  of  the  executives  who  have  worked  for  NAB  ha\e 
-one  back  to  their  parent  companies  with  a greatly  increased  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged,  and  an  increased  concern  for  contributing 
to  th«  solution  of  those  problems.  Firms  which  previously  Mould  not  have 
thought  of  hiring  the  hard-core,  or  perhaps  even  any  member  of  a minority 
group,  have  found  that  a change  in  this  policy  is  a benefit  not  only  to  the  hard- 
core disadvantaged,  but  to  themselves. 


n.  RESULTS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 


The  performance  of  the  JOBS  program  to  date  has  been  impressive.  The  pro- 
gram was  anuoimced  by  President  Johnson  in  his  Manpower  Message  to  the 
Congress  on  January  23,  1968,  and  program  activities  began  id  March  of 
In  a scant  period  of  less  than  two  years,  over  432.000  disadvantaged  persons 
had  been  hired,  and  nearly  53%  were  still  employed  by  the  original  firm  or  nad 
staved  on  the  firm’s  payroll  for  at  least  six  months.  This  remarkable  effort  has 
involved  nearlv  25.C00  firms  throughout  the  country.  In  addition,  a large  per- 
centage of  the 'firms  have  hired  and  trained  disadvantaged  persons  without  the 
benefit  of  government  financial  assistance.  To  date,  over  70%  of  the  disadvan- 
taged persons  have  been  hired  by  firms  under  the  non-contract  phase  of  the 
JOBS  program. 


A.  Interpreting  Statistics 

The  majority  background  report  raises  the  question  of  the  accuracy  or  tne 
statistics  under  the  JOBS  program,  especially  in  the  non-contract  portion  which 
relies  upon  the  voluntary  efforts  of  businessmen  in  the  reporting  of  hires  and 
retentions  Clearlv.  in  a major  voluntary  effort  such  as  this,  there  are  going  to 
be  some  areas  of  non-reporting  or  incomplete  reporting.  The  performance  of  the 
JOBS  program  has  been  so  substantial,  that  whatever  structural  softness  may 
be  present  in  the  raw  statistics,  by  any  objective  standard,  the  program  would 
still  be  more  successful  in  finding  jobs  for  disadvantaged  persons  than  all 

previous  efforts.  . . „ _ 

There  is  evidence  available  to  support  the  greatest  proportion  of  -the  figures 
given.  For  example,  a follow-up  study  on  the  income  earned  by  former  JOBS 
employees  was  made  using  data  from  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
Though  individual  records  were  not  examined  by  NAB,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  compiled  data  in  a manner  which  would  indicate  shifts  in  both 
annual  earnings  and  the  number  of  quarters  JOBS  employees  were  employed. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  meaningful.  A random  sample  of  12,000  trainees 
was  studied  including  employees  from  both  contract  and  non-contract  JOBS 
programs.  The  mean  earnings  of  the  12,000  employees  in  calendar  year  19GG 
was  $1,499.  During  196S,  mean  earnings  for  these  employees  increased  to 
$2  592— an  increase  of  73%.  In  addition,  the  number  of  employees  with  no  re- 
ported earnings  in  1966  decreased  by  90%  in  196S,  and,  in  the  same  period, 
the  number  of  employees  with  earnings  between  $4,000  and  $6,000  increased  by 
more  than  50  percent.' It  is  evident  that  JOBS  employees  have  substantially  bene- 
fited from  their  participation  in  the  program.  This  is  substantiation  of  the 
viabilitv  of  the  JOBS  program  and  there  is  no  ^softness”  in  these  statistics. 

A Labor  Department  study  of  the  wages  received  by  JOBS  employees  under 
the  MA-5  contract  portion  of  the  program  further  illustrates  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program.  This  study,  which  surveyed  the  wage  rates  in  contracts 
signed  in  the  first  half  of  FY  1970,  showed  that  the  more  than  15.000  employees 
participating  in  these  contracts  receive  an  average  wage  of  $2.10  per  hour  at 
the  time  of  entry  into  training  and  could  expect  to  receive  an  average  of  $2.49 
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T«nnrti=  This  renresents  an  increase  of  nearly  19%  above 


of  the  average  JOBS  emyployees  will  oe  raised  considerably  i-.uuve 

level.  This  also  indicates  that  the  jobs  being  offered  by  employers  on  the  whole, 


ill  Clic  ^1  U^jl  ll-llly  UUvJ-*  V ^ m 4 1 ^ 1/3  1 * _ 

the  employee  the  full  opportunity  to  earn  a proper  living.  This  should  he  cor- 
rected through  careful  administration  and  the  development  of  standards  that 
wouLd  ensure  all  trainees  the  opportunity  to  break  out  of  the  poverty  cycle. 
We  believe  that  this  standard  should  not  be  based  solely  on  the  wage  rate  of 
the  job  but  also  on  the  potential  for  advancement  offered  by  the  job.  In  addi- 
tion such  standards  should  take  into  account  the  geographical  differencesof 
prevailing  wage  rates  and  particularly  the  cost  of  living  in  a specific  area.  The 
wage  rate  that  is  acceptable  in  New  Torn  City  is  not  comparable  to  that  which 
could  be  expected  in  Vermont. 

As  the  background  report  by  the  subcommittee  points  out,  there  have  oeen 
deficiencies  in  the  management  data  system  for  the  contract  and  non-contract 
JOBS  programs.  It  is  acknowledged  that  as  a result  of  these  deficiencies  certain 
important  items  of  information  on  the  progress  of  the  program  are  lacking. 
We  strongly  believe  that  the  JOBS  program  must  have  an  accurate  comprehen- 
sive data  svstem  to  allow  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  properly  assess 
the  results"  and  effectiveness.  The  Administration  has  recognized  these  deficien- 
cies and  has  already  taken  steps  which  will  result  in  improved  information.  It 
is  our  understanding  that  a completely  revamped  JOBS  management  informa- 
tion system  has  been  developed  and  implemented  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  working  in_a  cooperative  effort.  This 
information  svstem  is  designed  to  specifically  produce  information  on  completors 
of  the  contract  JOBS  program.  This  information  could  not  be  recovered  from 
the  system  developed  under  the  previous  Administration.  The  new  information 
system  also  designed  to  produce  a complete  response  from  JOBS  contractors  for 
all  information  required.  The  information  system  for  the  non-contract  JOBS 
program  has  also  been  revised  in  accordance  with  the  changes  in  the  contract 
JOBS  system.  In  addition,  further  study  is  underway  to  determine  the  most 
effective  means  for  aiding  non-contract  employers  in  their  reporting  efforts. 

The  present  reporting  system  does  produce  accurate  information  confirming 
the  fact  that  the  JOBS  program  is,  in  fact,  reaching  disadvantaged  persons.  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  the  characteristics  of  the  employees  in  the  non-contract 
program  are  essentially  similar  to  those  under  the  contract  program.  The  criticism 
that  has  been  voiced  that  employers  aro  "creaming”  or  not  hiring  disadvantaged 
persons  does  not  appear  valid.  Undoubtedly  some  employers  in  a large  program 
such  as  JOBS  will  not  follow  the  requirements,  but  the  following  information 
conclusively  demonstrates  that  the  JOBS  program  is  reaching  the  disadvantaged 
(See  Attachment  1)  : 

The  average  income  for  all  participants  prior  to  enrollment  was  $2,432 
while  the  average  family  size  was  3.6  persons.  The  poverty  level  for  this  fam- 
ily size  is  $3,360  or  almost  $1,000  more  than  the  average  wage  prior  to 
enrollment. 

Seventy-three  percent  of  all  employees  were  Negroes  and  an  additional  16 
percent  came  from  other  minority  groups  such  as  Mexican  Americans  and 
Puerto  Ricans.  Thus  a total  of  90 % of  all  JOBS  employees  are  members  of 
minority  groups. 

Fully  50  percent  of  all  JOBS  employees  are  under  age  22.  the  same  age 
group  as  that  of  the  Job  Corps.  Furthermore,  73  percent  of  JOBS  trainees 
are  male. 

Sixteen  percent  of  JOBS  employees  were  receiving  public  assistance. 

The  average  JOBS  employee  had  received  only  10.5  years  of  schooling. 

The  average  JOBS  employee  had  been  unemployed  21.5  weeks. 

The  characteristics  of  JOBS  employees  noted  above  tell  the  story  well.  The 
JOBS  program  is  reaching  the  young  Negro  male  who  has  been  unemployed  for 
a lengthy  period  of  time  and  who  has  not  graduated  from  high  school.  This  group 
is  most  likely  to  have  poorly  developed  work  attitudes  and  other  employment 
impediments'  It  is  this  group  that  comprises  one  of  the  major  social  concerns  to 
the  country  and  the  JOBS  program  is  clearly  reaching  them. 
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B.  Management  Procedures 

We  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  effective  program  ] management 
procedure*  be  implemented  in  dealing  with  a program  with  the  scope  of  JOBS. 
With  the  expansion  of  the  program  from  the  first  tier  of  fifty  standard  Metropoti- 
' Areas  to  the  entire  nation,  serious  understaffing  problems  in  the 
^bor  Depa^enrfre^onal  offices  became  readily  apparent.  The  regional  DOL 
offices  responded  to  this  additional  strain  by  reallocating  staff,  but  these  shifts 
in  personnel  had  to  be  articulated  with  the  rest  of  the  Manpower  Administration  s 
^ T s'oT’itpm hpr  i960  in  response  to  tbe  increased,  "workload  of  projects 

toSTafter  <SS ttSSt  So  me^poUtan  areas  was  added  to  the  program, 
a^vsfe^tic  moZtog  schedule  was  put  into  place, 

were  required  to  visit  on-site  all  companies  awarded  JOBS  contracts.  The 
ri^was  to  be  made  within  30  days  after  the  execution  of  the  contract,  and 
flmreafter^n  frequency  according  to  the  size  of  the  contract  award.  Contracts 
thereMter  in  eq  i excess  of  §100,000  were  to  be  visited  every  30  days, 

those  between  §30.000  and  $100,000,  every  60  days ; and  the  balance,  with  obliga- 
tions ofie"  than  $30,000  at  least  once  every  90  days.  Reference  is  made  to  this 

S*S£&n that  the  contract  would  be  available 
to  employers  throughout  the  country,  over  500  State  Employment  Service  staff 
members  were  specially  trained  to  augment  the  regional  office  staff  The  responsi- 
bilities  of  these  State  based  Contract  Service  Representatives  are  to  assist  in  the 

promotioi  anf development  of  JOBS  ’70  r^Bfcontract^e^ “ 
assistance  to  contractors  after  the  award  of  a JOBS  contract.  J.nese  represent 
SrSTn5  to  function  as  contract  compliance  officers  during  post  award  visits 
but  to  aid  c^traSors  in  program  operation.  Implicit  in  this  activity  however  is 
the  notification  of  the  appropriate  regionally  based  monitoring  staff  if  any  con- 
tract^re^Oarities  are  uncovered.  Where  additional  investigative  actna ties  are 
te^SSiate,  the  Special  Review  Staff  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Man- 
power is  alerted.  This  staff  will  conduct  an  intensive  on-site  investigation  of  the 
charges  to  determine  what  action  should  be  taken.  This  action  includes  referral 
r<>  the  Department  of  Justice  when  elements  of  fraud  against  the  Government 
ar  J It  ifimpoitant  to  note  that  the  Special  Review  Staff  has  investigated 
onlv  ->7  cases  for  possible  instances  of  fraud  or  gross  mismanagement.  This  is 
innrfwiTnateiv  Vfr  of  the  number  of  contracts  executed. 

Z information  system  is  programmed  to  detect  instances  of  nonr^ 

portin'-  contractors  or  abnormal  invoicing  practices.  The  system  will  function  as 
rSu£  for  regional  staff  who  might  not  have  picked  up  invoicing  or  reporting 

abTh^D°epartment  of  Labor  has  also  employed  audit  firms  to  supplement  depart- 
ment^ auditors  in  reviewing  contract  activities.  Evaluation  studies  are  con- 
tomdlv  betog  conducted.  Much  of  the  information  in  the  Subcommittee  Report 
wasextrapo1  ated  from  the  Systems  Development  Corporation’s  evaluation  report, 
conducted  under  Labor  Department  auspices.  Other  independent  evaluation 
"roups  have  been  employed  to  scrutinize  the  effectiveness  of  the  JOBS  program 
including  its  impact  on  the  community,  and  to  determine  which  program  designs 
S>pe«  to  bl  the  most  effective.  These  evaluation  studies  and  other  reports  are 

<-r>  constantly  improve  the  JOBS  program.  

miere  is  a suggestion  in  the  background  report  that  community  groups  be 
involved  to  contract  negotiations  ostensibly  to  assist  the  Government  in  screen- 
nr«uf eraloitera  of  ^fkiUed  labor.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  proper 
t^intite  toird  partierwho  are  not  involved  to  the  contract,  to  participate  in 
contract  negotiations.  The  suggestion  does  lend  itself,  however,  to  a form  of 
community  involvement  that  is  to  existence  and  which  can  be  developed  farther. 
The  NAB  has  set  up  Community  Advisory  Boards  in  the  majority  of  its  Metro 
SiceV  Leaders  of  the  minority  community  are  providing  assistance  in  the  pro- 
Ss  outieack  mtivities.  These  groups  could  be  contacted  as  part  of  the  pre- 
SwStf  survey  conducted  bv  the  Labor  Department’s  proposal  evaluators  to  cull 
out  the  com^toes  known  to  have  had  reputations  to  the  community  because  of 
their  dealings  with  the  local  populace.  These  activities  would  necessarily  be  done 
prior  to  actional  contract  with  proposers  to  insure  the  privacy  of  contract  be- 
tween  the  principals. 
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There  a safeguard  against  runaway  invoicing  by  contractors  by  the  nature 
of  the  contract  mechanism.  As  a fixed  unit  cost  contract  for  performance,  no 
flings  can  except  in  relation  to  employees  being  on  the  job  and  in  training. 

The  contract  is  based  on  performance  insofar  as  attendence  is  concerned,  and 
the  success  of  the  program’s  methods  is  reflected  by  its  retention  of  the  JOBS 
ethployces-  Unlike  cost  reimbursement  contracts  where  the  costs  accrue  regard- 
less of  program  success,  an  unsuccessful  JOBS  project  that  does  not  hold  the 
ethplovee  vrill  Dot  receive  funds  available  under  the  contract. 

The*  Department  of  Labor  and  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  have  had 
a continuous  and  fruitful  relationship  since  the  inception  of  the  JOBS  program. 
The  uniQue  nature  of  the  DOL-NAB  relationship  has  resulted  in  some  difficult 
foments,  hut  good  examples  of  the  results  of  this  relationship  are  the  recently 
developed  JOBS  ’70  Consortium  and  the  revamped  JOBS  management  informa- 
tion system*  Contrary  to  the  comment  noted  on  page  121  of  the  Subcommittee 
Report  that  Rejected4*  the  revised  management  information  system. 

XaB  .actually  worked  very  closely  in  the  development  of  the  system  and 
provided  invaluable  assistance  in  its  expeditious  printing,  distribution  and 
implementation. 

The  letters  received  by  the  Subcommittee  bear  out  the  generally  favorable 
re.spanse  hy  business  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Labor  Department  and 
Najj.  Where  businessmen  are  critical  of  the  DOL  it  has  been  generally  on  the 
hrnmess  of  the  Department  in  adhering  to  the  guidelines.  Both  the  DOL  and 
XAB  have  maintained  a careful,  arms-length  relationship  on  the  issuance  of 
Jobs  contracts  being  very  much  avrare  of  possible  charges  of  conflict  of 
interests.  . 

A very  important  product  of  the  NAB-DOL  relationship  is  the  change  in 
attitude  and  outlook  within  the  participating  business  community  with  regard 
to  their  hiring  and  supervisory  practices.  Many  of  the  traditional  practices 
have  been  demonstrated  to  be  outmoded  and  new  policies  have  been  developed. 
In  addition,  many  businessmen  through  their  association  with  NAB.  have  gained 
a new  outlook  on  the  problems  of  the  country  which  they  carry  back  to  their 
firtns.  These  are  some  examples  of  the  long-run  benefits  that  this  cooperative 
relationship  bas  brought  about. 

C.  xh  c Changing  Economy 

The  Subcommittee  background  report  places  great  emphasis  on  the  vulner- 
ability  of  th.e  JOBS  program  to  ‘^recession”.  While  the  affect  of  an  economic 
downturn  definitely  influence  the  hiring  and  employment  posture  of  some 
etn plovers,  it  is  certainly  premature  to  consider  the  economy  as  presently  being 
in  a Recession.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  approximately  70% 
of  all  private  sector  employment  has  been  substantially  unaffected  by  earlier 

recessions. 

'We  believe  that  the  JOBS  program  can  and  should  remain  a major  element 
in  the  Nation’s  manpower  program.  Certainly  the  program  must  be  adaptable 
to  the  employment  situation.  The  fact  that  the  program  ean  respond  is  evidenced 
by  recent  events  dealing  with  the  Chrysler  Corporation.  As  is  noted  in  the 
Chrysler  letter  to  the  Subcommittee,  it  became  impossible  for  the  Corporation 
to  fulfill  its  commitments  to  train  additional  people  for  its  assembly  plants, 
facing  the  reaHty  of  the  situation,  the  Corporation  developed  additional  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  auto  mechanics  and  auto  body  repairmen  at  its  dealer- 
ships where  the  need  for  trained  people  continues  unabated,  and,  in  fact,  is 
growing*  Chrysler  has  also  taken  this  opportunity  to  contract  for  the  upgrading 
of  400  working  disadvantaged  persons  presently  on  its  payrolls  for  more  chal- 
lenging jobs  in  the  Corporation.  This  reflects  one  company’s  adaptability  to 
°banges  in  the  economy* 

There  are  growth  areas  in  the  economy  at  all  times  and  the  JOBS  program 
has  been  moving  in  this  direction.  A new  JOBS  consortium  contract  has  been 
developed  and  Issued.  It  is  designed  to  involve  smaller  businessmen,  particularly 
those  in  emerging  service  occupations  such  as  TV  and  appliance  repair, 
auto  repair’  and  health  occupations.  The  move  to  the  smaller  employers  has 
been  particularly  evident  during  FT  1970.  The  recent  accelerated  performance 
of  JOBS  program  belies,  in  part,  the  dire  predictions  made  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee report  From  February  1$,  1970,  through  April  10.  1970,  052  contracts 
serving  1^033  disadvantaged  persons  at  a cost  of  $40,022,000  were  approved. 
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III.  Setting  the  Record  Straight 

Tt  would  aDOear  that  some  erroneous  background  information  ha,  led  to  a 
f ^ina^ertent  "mi  sreitoing*  of  thl  avadable^nformation  has 

sg&SssKVs  s^Sssss 

that  "The  *%*'$?£££&  id  the 

SrSn“.r.“rhSSs  A“ 1nPn..V,"  I.  Context,  the  annuel  »!»* 

StatCd  ThdTprognam  is  built  on  the  premise  that  immediate  placement  to  Jabs 
at  regular  wages;  foUowed  by  training  and  supportive  services,  provide, 
superior  mothrSon  for  disadvantaged  individuals.  This  premise  « sup- 
ported by  initial  experience,  although  it  is  not  yet  fuil.«  tested. 
has  had  startup  problems.  The  most  serious  problem  to  date  is  turnover, 
Sftfcktet  teen  greater  than  expected,  although  it  appears  to  he  about  on  a 
par  with  the  usual  experience  in  entry-level  jobs. 

TO^^wSle^e^ual  statement  does  recognize  some  program  difficulties,  it 
nevertheless  puts  them  in  perspective  to  the  actual  circumstances  regarding  t e 

Pr^of£>r  error  while  of  simple  arithmetic,  unfortunately  exaggerates  the  pro- 
'Tam^s^urnover ' problems.  On  Page  4.  the  background  report  states  that  of  son* 
S(iTrfi  nersons  hired,  only  14,564  remained  on  the  job.  giving  a retention  figure 
of  1 'Dorcent.  This  is  an  arithmetic  error  and  it  should  be  4~*o  percent,  of  course, 
wmSi  S suKd^ted  by  the  S.9  percent  that  the  GAO  concluded  may  have 
terminated  for  “good  reasons"’,  the  retention  rate  of  the  MA-3  contracts  ^vould 
incase  to  564  percent,  rather  than  the  41.C  percent  as  reported.  Compared  to 
the  54  percent  turnover  of  American  industry  as  a whole,  it  would  appear  that  the 
program  is  at  least  retaining  the  chronically  unemployed  on  a par  with 
Spmp^mninsttearn  of  the  Nation's  workforce.  This  is  indeed  notable  when  we 
realize  that  the  JOBS  program  serves  a disadvantaged,  chronically  unemployed 

clientele.  hope  that  contract  negotiations  would  not  be  overly  protracted, 

the^ nature  of  the  re^ort’-s  recital  of  the  negotiator’s  role  is  overstated.  The  Re- 
uort  on  M-e  112  cites  a “Thirty  Minute  Rule”  and  goes  on  to  paraphrase  state- 
ments "found  in  the  Negotiator?  Handbook  that  would  lead  a casual  observer  to 
conclude  that  in  fact  the  emphasis  is  on  “get  the  money  obligated  as  quicklj  a 
Dossible  to  make  a good  showing  for  the  program.” 

^fortunately,  the  background  report  neglects  to  include  many  of  toe  state- 
ments that  emphasized  toe  absolute  need  for  program  quality  which  a e 

bCl0W:The  principal  purpose  of  (the  JOBS  Program)  is  to  assist  hard-core  un- 
emnloved  persons  in  obtaining  jobs  and  toe  related  training  and  other  sup- 
wrt  S^to  tosure  that  they  become  stable  and  productive  members 
of  onr  society.  The  principal  purpose  of  the  MA-4  contract  must  be  the 
same  (Operating  Manual  for  the  Evaluation , Negotiation  and  Award  of 
MA-A  Contracts,  Page  IY-2 ).  Manpower  Administration  policy  calls  for 
a^-reement  between  the  evaluator  and  the  proposer  on  program  before  evalua- 
tion and  negotiation  of  price.  Emphasis  on  the  program  factor  does  not 
minimize  the  importance  of  contractor  responsibility  or  proposed  price, 
rather  it  stresses  the  criticality  of  program  excellence  to  the  overall  suc- 
cess of  the  MA-5  program.  ( Operating  Manual  for  the  Evaluation,  Tsiegotui- 
tion  and  Award  of  MA—5  Contracts,  Page  65)  . , 

The  time  element  referred  to  by  the  background  report  also  misconstrues  tbe 
amount  of  time  the  Evaluator/Negotiator  is  to  spend  on  each  proposal.  Mindful 
of  the  time  constraints  on  businessmen  in  the  normal  course  of  their  business 
activity,  and  acknowledging  the  fact  that  the  JOBS  program  is  an  adjunct  to  their 
main  purpose,  the  Handbook  prescribes  that  prior  to  meeting  with  an  employer 
face  to  face,  a series  of  eight  procedures  be  completed.  They  include  an  evaluation 
of  the  proposal  and  a verification  of  the  job  levels;  a check  of  the  company  s 
eligibility  through  EEO  compliance  lists  and  financial  soundness.  (Bun  and  Brad- 
street  check)  ; obtaining  additional  information  via  the  telephone,  and  prepara- 
tion for  negotiation  with  other  staff  members.  (Handbook  for  theJOBK  Program, 
Page  y-23 ).  The  emphasis  is  on  prenegotiation  preparation  rather  than  discus- 
sions face  to  face. 
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Likewise  regarding  the  injunction  that  ‘‘few  MA— 0 proposals  should  he  re- 
jected out-of-hand  as  nonresponsive”  the  Handbook  continues  : 

Onlv  those  which  appear  permanently  impaired — for  example,  those  from 
ineligible  employers— should  be  summarily  rejected.  It  is  Quite  possible  that 
the  MA— 6 program,  as  structured,  w'U  require  considerable  DO L effort  to 
assist  contactors  in  preparing  acceptable  proposals  (O/.  Handbook, 
IV— 1 ) 

Further  discussion  lists  the  other  proposal  disqualifying  factors  and  states  that 
anv  of  the  disqualifying  factors  must  be  repaired  before  further  negotiations. 
(Cf.  Handbook,  page  V-10  et  seq.)  This  is  at  considerable  variance  with  the 
background  report  statement  that  "■  - • the  XAB/JOBb  program  creates  a sit- 
uation where  contracts  (which  may  involve  up  to  several  million  dollars)  may  be 
granted  with  relatively  little  review”  (page  113).  , . , 

Even  though  the  training  of  Department  staff  is  continually  evolving,  a closer 
and  more  thorough  reading  of  the  available  instructional  materials  would  have 
clearlv  indicated  that  a strenuous  procedure  of  checks  and  rechecks  have  been 
instituted  prior  to  any  contract  award.  The  background  report  (page  lb)  does 
take  some  cognizance  of  the  contracting  procedure  when  it  states,  although  this 
time  with  some  implied  criticism  . . . “that  some  Labor  Department  represen- 
tatives. at  least,  are  quite  rigid  on  what  they  will  or  will  not  approve  in  JOBS 
contracts  . . .**  And  of  course,  this  approval  is  necessary  if  a contract  is  to  be 
executed 

Another  point  of  possible  misunderstanding  is  what  the  contract  covers  for 
repavment  Prior  to  the  MA-C  (JOBS  %70)  contract  series.  Department  of  Labor 
negotiators  would  consider  total  dollar  cost  in  relation  to  the  job  skill,  the  wages 
paid  to  the  JOBS  employee,  and  the  presumed  value  of  the  supportive  services 
to  be  pro  vie*  d in  excess  of  what  the  employer  would  normally  provide  his  other 
emplovecr  There  was  little  historical  information  to  determine  standard  costs, 
for  what  is  regarded  as  “normal”  levels  of  costs  could  vary  in  each  region  of  the 
country  In  the  restructuring  of  the  latest  contract  format,  however,  a general 
bodv  of  information  on  cost  bases  was  predicated  and  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
posal package.  The  pricing  guidelines  were  not  set  forth  as  norms,  but  rather 
uiaximums  up  to  which  a component  price  could  be  negotiated.  The  negotiations 
would  now  revolve  around  building  a total  contract  cost  on  the  individual  ele- 
ments of  the  training  program.  Exceptions  in  excess  of  the  broad  pricing  guide- 
lines would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Regional  Manpower  Administrator  on  a 

case  by  case  basis.  ^ . 

The  need  for  negotiations  and  questions  on  the  cost  of  each  of  the  program 
elements  was  reemphasized  in  the  7 0 A.tiuoinicG'tncnt  (page  11)  . The  cost 

guidelines  are  maximums  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  they 
do  not  become  the  norm”.  Much  of  the  background  Report  dwells  upon  the 
extraordinary  profits  that  might  accrue  to  a contractor  under  the  program.  It 
nevertheless  recognized  that  a serious,  bona  fide  attempt  to  integrate  those 
persons  who  might  not  have  otherwise  had  the  opportunity  for  a decent  job.  could 
cost  an  employer  money  (page  17).  . 

It  might  do  at  this  point  to  determine  exactly  how  much  an  employer  might 
get  under  the  current  MA-6  contract  program.  Apart  from  the  wages  paid  to  an 
employee  (which  becomes  relevant  in  the  determination  of  the  On-the-Job  Train- 
ing component),  an  employer,  receiving  the  maximum  costs  allowable  would  re- 
ceive no  more  than  $1,055.50  for  the  supportive  services  provided.  (See  Attach- 
ment 2.)  . 

The  balance  of  the  contract  cost  is  determined  on  the  wage  rate,  with  re- 
pavment for  those  times  when  an  employee  is  clearly  nonproductive.  This  would 
include  the  time  spent  in  job-related  education,  orientation  and  counseling.  The 
On-The-Job  Training  cost  is  determined  on  a basis  of  o0%  of  the  wage  rate  for 
the  period  estimated  to  train  an  unskilled  person  for  a specific  job.  The  time 
spent  in  On-The-Job  Training  is  based  on  the  skill  code  as  determined  by  the 
complexity  of  the  occupation  as  reflected  by  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles. 
It  was  assumed  that  going  from  being  completly  nonproductive  to  fully  pro- 
ductive during  the  hands-on  skill  training  would  average  to  a 50%  productivity 
rate  for  the  entire  period.  Thus  the  OJT  cost  element  is  not  a wage  subsidy  but 
designed  to  offset  the  costs  incurred  during  training  while  a full  salary  was  being 
paid  to  the  JOBS  employee.  Under  many  of  the  other  training  programs,  a trainee 
may  receive  a training  sillowanee,  without  regard  to  the  wage  potential  of  the 
occupation  for  which  he  has  had  training. 
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The  statement  found  on  page  110  of  the  background  Report  is  _ misleading  for 
it  -nmears  that  the  total  cost  of  the  services  could  be  in  excess  of  $o200.  In  point  oi 
fact  a contract  under  MA-6  would  have  to  offer  a disadvantaged  person  training 
for  a skill  code  1^  (equivalent  to  becoming  a Tool  and  Die  Alaiier)  at  a salary 
of  $4.00  per  hour  for  a period  of  45  weeks,  giving  maximum  ajnd  complete  ser\  ices, 
including  Child  Care  Assistance  to  have  a contract  price  of 

IV.  Conclusion  , . 

We  believe  that  this  effort  must  be  encouraged  further,  and  we  are  pleased  that 
the' pre^n^  Administration  ha,  taken  the  necessary  stepsto  ^P^ve  the  opera- 
tion of  this  program.  We  hope  that  the  suggestions  offered  in  this  report  v.  ill 
further  improve  and  refine  the  program. 

Sincerely  yours.  abjtold  R.  Weber. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Stanpmccr . 

Mr.  Steiger.  On  page  13  now  you  have  in  here  a statement  that 
says  there  were  93,200  which  exceeded  the  on-the-job  training  costs 

under  the  Department’s  own  guidelines. 

Which  sidelines  do  you  have  reference  to  and  would  you  accurately 
portray  the  fact  that  there  really  are  not  many  guidelines  in  terms  of 
what  the  permissible  on-the-job  training  costs  are . 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  guidelines.  I am  trying  .o  figure 
out  which  contract  this  is-  This  is  an  MA-3  contract. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Which  was  entered  into  when,  1968  ? 

Mr.  Sanger-  I am  looking  for  a date  here.  It  was  one  of  the  earlier 
contracts.  I am  not  sure  whether  it  was  1968,  or  early  1969. 

Mr.  Steiger.  All  right. 

But  it  was  an  MA-3  contract  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  That  is  correct.  . . ..  . 

Mr.  Steiger.  And  late  1968  or  early  1969  would  be  your  best  estimate 

as  to  when  that  took  place  ? 

Then  what  is  the  specific  guideline  you  are  talking  about . 

Mr  Saxger.  The  Department  included  in  its  guidelines,  cost  ranges 
which  were  allowable  for  various  positions,  and  these  were  used  by  the 
negotiator  for  determining  whether  these  ranges  were  exceeded  in  the 
proposal. 

There  were  specific  dollar  amounts.  . 

Mr.  Steiger.  Was  there  also,  for  example,  flexibility  given  to  the 
regional  manpower  administrator  to  make  changes  in  those  - 

Were  those  hidebound  guidelines?  . . 

Mr.  Sanger.  They  were,  with  maximums  and  mmimums. 

Mr.  Steiger.  With  no  wavability  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  I suppose  they  could  have  been  waived. 

Mr.  Steiger.  That  is  my  point.  Were  these  clear,  definitive  guidelines 
that  ought  not  to  have  been  exceeded  ? ^ , , 

I am  not  sure  that  is  the  case,  and  I would  like  to  have  you  submit 
for  the  record  at  this  point  the  guidelines  so  that  we  can  see  them,  or 
<dve  us  some  better  analysis  as  to  whether  or  not  those  were  definitive 
Guidelines,  or  simply  guideposts  which  were  then  up  to  the  regional 
administrator  or  to  accept,  reject  or  to  modify. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Schedule  from:  the  MA— 3 Guidelines 

The  following  schedule  from  the  MA-3  guidelines  shows  by  skill  level  andwage 
rate,  the  range^of  Government  contributions  toward  a contractor’s  extraordinary 
costs  under  the  SIA— 3 program.  v . 
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TABLE  4— “IX  ED- UN  IT  COST  GUIDELINES 


Job  code! 

iu»— ? 
rates 

Range  of 
additional 
weeks— 
OJT 

Dollars 

per 

week— 

OJT 

Total  dollar 
range— OJT 
(col.  2 X col. 
3) 

Total  dollar 
Dollar  range  Range— 

per  week  SS/C(col.  5 X 
SS/C  * 52  weeks) 

Range  of 
total  fixed- 
unit  cost 5 
(col.  5 -r  col. 
7) 

Range  of  maxi’ 
mum  adjusted 
fixed-unit  cost 
(col.  7 x no 
percent) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Group  1: 

23-22 

21 

20 

$2.  00 
2.00 
2.00 

4-10 

8-14 

12-18 

$10 

15 

20 

$40-5100 

120-210 

240-360 

$10-520  $520-51,040 
10-20  520-1,040 

10-20  520-1, 040 

$560-51, 140 
640-1,250 
760-1,400 

$615-51,254 
704-1, 375 
836-1,540 

Group  II: 

19 

18 

17 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

15-22 

20-26 

24-30 

25 

25 

30 

400— 550 
500-650 
720-900 

10-20 

10-20 

10-20 

520-1,040 

520-1.040 

520-1,040 

920-1,  590 
1,020-1,690 
1,240-1,940 

1,012-1,749 
1.122-1.859 
1.  364-2.134 

Group  III : 

16 

15 

14 

2. 50 
2. 50 
2.  50 

28-34 

32-38 

36-42 

30 

35 

35 

840-1,020 

1,120-1,330 

1,260-1,470 

10-20 

10-20 

10-20 

520-1,040 
520-1,040  . 
520-1,040 

1,360-2, 060 
1,640-2,  370 
1.780-2.510 

1,496-2,266 

1.804-2,607 

1.958-2,761 

Group  IV: 

13 

12 

2. 75 
2.75 

40-46 

44-53 

40 

40 

1,600-1,840 
1,760-2,  000 

10-20 

10-20 

520-1,040 

520-1,040 

2, 120-2.  880 
2, 280-3,  040 

2, 332-3. 168 
2. 508-3,344 

Group  V; 

11 

10 

3.00 

3.00 

48-52 

52 

45 

50 

4 160-2, 340 
2,600 

10-20 

10-20 

520-1,  040 
520-1,040 

2. 680-3. 380 
3, 120-3.  640 
:3. 500-4,  500 

2. 948-3, 718 
3,  432-4. 004 
« 3, 850-4, 950 

1 With  the  exception  of  coL  2,  all  dollars  (and  time  periods)  indicated  in  the  table  represent  the  Government  s contnbu- 
ionto  extraordinary  costs  (and  time)  to  train  the  hardcore  employee. 

2 The  sum  of  the  last  3 digits  of  the  DOT  code  (e.g.,  724.781  gives  a JOB  code  o*  «)  QrQQOSai  summary 

3 The  pay  rate  for  the  job  for  which  the  trainee  is  bemgprepar  A.  A quick  referenced  this  rate  is  the  proposal  summary 

Sh*ss/C  includes  orientation,  basic  education,  and  other  support  services.  (See  WIA-3  R.F.P..  sec. .III.  B,  and  D.)  Rates 

per  week  can  be  reimbursed  for  periods  up  to  52  weeks  even  though  the  OJT  period  is  lessjjan  j 52  Th  amntlnK 
H s Amounts  in  this  column  may  be  increased  up  to  10  percent  at  the  discretion  of  the  evaluator/negotiator.  The  amounts 
shown  in  CoL  8 include  the  maximum  increases. 

6 The  jump  rate  range  for  job  codes  11  and  10. 


The  following  excerpts  from  the  guidelines  developed  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  connection  with  the  MA.-3  program  is  intended  to  clarify  the  status  oi 

the  preceding  cost  guidelines.  . 

•*(2)  Pricing  Only  Additional  Costs.  The  R.F.P.  for  MA-3  does  not  require 
the  contractor  to  submit  cost  data  in  any  detail  beyond  the  fixed  unit  cost  for 
each  job  classification.  In  effect.  the  fixed  unit  cost  is  a firm  fixed  price  proposal 
or  a bottom  line  price  without  a cost  breakdown.  More  importantly,  the  bottom 
line  price  must  represent  all  or  a part  of  only  the  extraordinary  costs  estimated 
for  hiring  and  training  a hard-core  employee.  Extraordinary  costs  are  defined 
as  the  additional  costs  over  and  above  those  customarily  incurred  by  the  employer 
when  he  hires  and  trains  a regular  (or  non-hard-core)  employee.  Table  4,  Fixed 
Unit  Cos*  Guidelines,  shows  the  Govemmentfs  maximum  contributions  to  these 
extraordinary  costs  for  each  of  22  Job  Codes.  The  maximum  adjusted  fixed  unit 
cost  range  for  each  Job  Code  is  indicated  in  column  9 of  the  chart.  Each  cost 
range  in  column  9 represents  a Government  ‘take-it-or-leave-it’  contribution  rather 
than  an  average  figure  or  ‘first  offer.’  Thus  for  example,  ;f  the  job  proposed 
falls  in  the  23-22  Job  Code,  and  the  contractor  proposes  a unit  price  of  51,300 
with  a permanent  rate  of  $1.60,  the  evaluator/negotiator  should  counteroffer, 
perhaps.  $1,150.  Under  no  circumstances  should  he  settle  over  $1,254.  Settlements 
over  the  column  9 maximum  will  only  be  made  with  prior  approval  of  the  MA-3 
Director : he  will  grant  such  exceptions  only  in  cases  where  other  circumstances 
are  verv  compelling.” 

Pertinent  instructions  in  the  JOBS  Handbook  for  the  MA.-6  program  state : 

**5.  Contract  Aicard.— The  FMA’s  are  responsible  for  managing  JOBS  proposals 
at  the  /'■-inonal  level  and  for  awarding  and  servicing  contracts.  Regional  contract 
management  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  Manpower  Administration  guidelines 

set  forth  herein.  _ . 

RMA’s  have  authorxtv  to  award  all  JOBS  contracts  within  the  target  allowances 
issued  by  the  national  office,  except  for  any  proposed  contract  providing  for 
training  in  construction  trades  at  a construction  site.  Prior  approval  for  award 
of  these  contracts  must  be  secured  from  the  Manpower  Administration  on  a 
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case-by-case  basis,  and  the  RMA  should  forward  the  proposed  contract  to  the 
Manpower  Administrator  for  such  approval.” 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Well,  I think  the  problem  arises  because  the  time 
that  was  considered  unproductive  under  this  contract  seemed  to  be 

somewhat  unreasonable.  . , 

The  on-the-job  training  portion  provided  for  100  percent  unproduc- 
tive time  for  the  first  5 weeks  in  class,  and  the  7 weeks  at  the  store. 
In  addition,  this  provides  for  50  percent  unproductive  time  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  contract,  and  30  percent  of  unproductive  time 
in  the  third  quarter,  and  20  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

This  was  a mere  estimate  by  the  contractor  and  there  was  another 
contractor  who  was  also  funded  under  the  JOBS  contract.  He  was 
covered  by  the  same  union  in  which  the  same  type  individual  was  to 
be  trained,  but  for  the  first  8 weeks  the  trainee  was  considered  100 
percent  unproductive,  and  66  percent  unproductive  for  the  next  4 
weeks,  and  33  percent  for  the  last  4 weeks,  or  4 months  in  total ; whereas 
the  other  contract  provided  for  subsidizmg  on-the-job  training  tor 

at  least  part  of  the  salary  for  the  entire  year.  . 

Actual  experience  in  this  case  showed  that  the  entire  5- week  class- 
room training  was  not  necessary,  so  they  reduced  the  amount  of 
classroom  training.  We  talked  to  eight  store  managers  and  eight 
trainees,  and  everyone  was  agreed  that  the  employees  were  about  as 
productive  as  regular  apprentices. 

Mr.  Steigek.  Would  you  think,  based  on  your  analysis  of  these  hve 

cities,  that  this  is  a pattern  ? . . - 

Mr.  Eschwege.  We  can  really  only  talk  about  these  cities. 

Mr.  Steigek.  I know.  Is  this  a pattern  within  those  five  cities.  01 
was  this  an  isolated  incident  ? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  There  are  other  cases.  I wouldn’t  consider  them 
representative,  however,  of  all  companies  reviewed  in  the  five  cities. 

Mr.  Steigek.  Do  you  know  at  this  point  what  work  the  Department 
of  Labor  itself  is  doing  in  terms  of  attempting  to  do  a better  job  m 
monitoring  and  correcting  instances  in  which  training  was  supposed 
to  be  given  and  wasn’t  given  in  cases  where  funds  had  been  expended 
that. ought  not  to  have  been  expended?  . 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Yes.  The  Department  of  Labor,  as  we  point  out  in 
our  statement,  lias  endeavored  to  improve  the  program  as  it  went 
along.  And  they  have,  for  instance,  shortened  the  payout  period  to 

the  contractor.  . .,  . , 

They  are  trying  to  provide  more  monitoring.  As  I said  earlier.  I 
think  these  new  "pricing  procedures  are  an  improvement  over  the 


previous  ones.  . . 

Mr.  Steiger.  Specifically,  for  example,  on  page  14  you  talk  about 
the  weaknesses  in  contract-reimbursement  procedures.  This  was  true, 
was  it  not,  in  the  MA-3  and  MA-4  days.  Particularly,  if  you  found 
to  be  as  true  in  the  MA-5  and  MA76? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Our  review  basically  was  ol  MA-o  and  ALA— 4. 
MA-5  is  later,  and  MA-6  is  very  new.  _ 

Mr.  Steiger.  Yes.  The  Department  is  trying  to  check  more  closely, 

aren?t  tll6Y  ? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  This  is  what  they  are  saying.  We  haven’t  checked 


it  out. 
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Mr.  Steiger.  On  page  14,  you  also  talk  about  the  monitoring  of 
employees  in  California  which  is  carried  out  by  contractors.  1 on  aie 
not  in  that  instance  talking  about  a private  contractor,  but  the  State 
of  California  division  of  apprenticeship  standards. 

So  it  is  a State  agency  serving  as  that  contractor. 

When  do  you  expect  your  final  report,  will  be  completed ! 

Mr.  Eschwege.  We  hope  it  will  be  released  to  the  Congress  some 

time  in  the  fall.  , . , ,,  . . ., 

Mr.  Steiger.  Some  time  this  fall,  the  fall  of  19<0. 

Mr  Eschege.  Right,  sir.  , _ _ . , • 

Mr.  Steiger.  One  other  thing  I would  like  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
to  insert  in  the  record  characteristics  of  persons  mred  m the  JOEb 
program  through  February  2S,  1970,  which  I think  would  be  of  some 

interest  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 


JOBS  TABLE  l.-CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PERSONS  HIRED  THROUGH  JOBS  PROGRAM,  U.S.  SUMMARY  CUMULATIVE 

THROUGH  FEB.  28,  1970' 


Contract 


Characteristic 

Total 

Non- 

cantract 

Total 

MA-2 

MA-3 

MA-4 

MA-5 

MA-6 

Total  number  of  persons 

hired  2 

Percent. .... .... 

__  169,161.0 
100.0 

113, 049.0 
67.0 

56,112.0 

33.0 

1,239.0 

2.0 

100.0 

32,195.0 

57.0 

100.0 

17,449.0 
31.0 
100  0 

5,083.0 

9.0 

100.0 

146.0 
0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Male  

73.0 

74.0 

70.0 

71.0 

29.0 

73.0 

69.0 

60.0 

40.0 

41.0 

59.0 

Female... 

27.0 

26.0 

30.0 

27. 0 

Handicapped..... 

Public  assistance 3 

2.0 

16.0 

100.0 

2.0 

15.0 

100.0 

2.0 

17.0 

100.0 

1.0 

10.0 

100.0 

1.0 

14.0 

100.0 

2.0 

20.0 

100.0 

1.0 

13.0 

180.0 

5.0 

13.0 

100.0 

Under  19 

19  to  21  

20.0 

30.0 

21.0 

,9.0 

17." 

30.0 

14.0 

32.0 

18.0 

31.0 

17.0 

30.0 
aq  n 

14.0 

28.0 
52.0 

6.0 

0 

12.0 

27.0 

54.0 

22  to  44 

45  to  64 

Over  64 

46.0 

4.0 

0 

45.0 

4.0 

0 

48.0 

4.0 

0 

50.0 

4.0 

0 

47. 0 
4.0 
0 

5.0 

0 

7.0 

0 

Average  (years) 

Family  size 

24.8 

100.0 

24.7 

100.0 

25.1 

100.0 

25.4 

100.0 

24.8 

100.0 

25.3 

•00.0 

26.2 

100.0 

26.5 

100.0 

Under  2 

2 to  4 

5 tr  7 

24.0 

46.0 

21.0 

24.0 

47.0 

21.0 

25.0 

45.0 

22.0 

28.0 

47.0 

19.0 

5.0 

1.0 

28.0 

43.0 

20.0 
c n 

21.0 

46.0 

24.0 
7 0 

18.0 

46.0 

25.0 

9.0 

2.0 

18.0 

49.0 

26.0 
6.0 

8 to  10 

Over  10 

6.0 

2.0 

6.0 

2.0 

7.0 

2.0 

b»  U 
2.0 

2, 0 

1.0 

Average 

Family  income 

3.6 

100.0 

3.6 

100.0 

3.7 

100.0 

3.3 

lGO.O 

3.5 

100.0 

3.8 

100.0 

4.1 

100.0 

3.9 

100.0 

$0-51,000 

' 001-52,000 

2.001-53,000 

13,001-54,000 

Over  $4,000 

23.0 

26.0 
21.0 
15.0 
15.0 

24.0 

24.0 

20.0 
16,0 
1(5. 0 

22.0 

28.0 

22.0 

15.0 

13.0 

18.0 

20.0 

24.0 

17.0 

21.0 

’ 22.0 

29.0 

21.0 

15.0 

13.0 

23.0 

28.0 

23.0 

14.0 

12.0 

22.0 

28.0 

23.0 

15.0 

13.0 

17.0 

28.0 

29.0 

18.0 
8.0 

Average.,.. 

Years  of  education 

..  $2,432.0 
100.0 

$2, 496.  0 
100.0 

$2, 367. 0 
100.0 

$2,842.0 

100.0 

$2,  384.0 
100.0 

$2, 325.0 
100.0 

$2,347.0 

100.0 

$2, 228.0 
100.0 

Under  8... 

a 

6.0 

7.0 

5.0 

7.0 

8.0 

7.0 

7.0 

4.0 

48.0 

40.0 

7.0 

7.0 

8.0 

7.0 

Cl  ft 

10.0 

8.0 

46.0 

36. 0 

8.0 

9.0 

38.0 

44.0 

1.0 

9 to  11  

48.0 

46.0 

52.0 

D3.  0 

31.  U 
n 

12  - 

39.0 

42.0 

33.0 

33.  0 

3 J.  U 
1 0 

o* 

Over  12 

1-0 

1.0 

0 

0 

0 

Average 

' Ik5 

10.5 

10.3 

10.6 

10.3 

10.3 

10.2 

10.3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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JOBS  TABLE  I.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PERSONS  HIRED  THROUGH  JOBS  PROGRAM,  U.S.  SUMMARY  CUMULATIVE 

THROUGH  FEB.  28, 1970 i —Continued 


Contract 


Characteristic 

Total 

Non-  - 
contract 

Total 

MA-2 

MA-3 

MA-4 

MA-5 

MA-6 

Weeks  unemployed  last  year- 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

llncfpr  5 

25.0 

29.0 

20.0 

16.0 

22.0 

18.0 

20.0 

15.0 

5 tn  14 

21.0 

21.0 

20.0 

25.0 

20.0 

21.0 

19.0 

23.  0 

IS  *n  26 

19.0 

17.0 

22.0 

20.0 

21.0 

22.0 

25.0 

26.  0 

27  to  52... 

Over  52 - 

35.0 

0 

33.0 

0 

37.0 

0 

39.0 

0 

37.0 

0 

39.0 

0 

36. 0 
0 

37. 0 
0 

Average 

Race.. 

21.5 

100.0 

20.4 

100.0 

23.0 

100.0 

23.7 

100.0 

22.6 

100.0 

23.6 

100.0 

22.8 

100.0 

24.4 

100.0 

White - 

Negro 

American  Indian 

Oriental 

Other.. 

21.0 

73.0 

1.0 

1.0 

5.0 

23.0 

70.0 
1.0 
0 

5.0 

16.0 

77.0 

1.0 

1.0 

5.0 

7.0 

73.0 
0 

0 

20.0 

13.0 

80.0 
1.0 
1.0 
6.0 

20.0 

75.0 

1.0 

0 

4.0 

23.0 

71.0 
1.0 
2.0 
4.0 

36.0 

52.0 
0 

1.0 

12.0 

Spanish  surname 

9.0 

9.0 

12.0 

22.0 

10.0 

14.0 

8.0 

16.0 

Mexican-American.  ... 

Puerto  Rico 

Other — 

6.0 

2.0 

1.0 

6.0 

2.0 

1.0 

7.0 

3.0 

2.0 

19.0 

1.0 

2.0 

7.0 

2.0 
1.0 

8.0 

4.0 

2.0 

4.0 

2.0 
2.0 

12.0 

3.0 

1.0 

certification  source 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

SES 

CAA/CEP 

Employer 

Other 

40.0 

19.0 

73.0 

38.0 

77.0 

66.0 

80.0 

86.0 

13.0 

43.0 
5.0 

7.0 
69.0 

6.0 

22.0 

2.0 

3.0 

58.0 

3.0 

1.0 

18.0 

2.0 

3.0 

30.0 

2.0 

3.0 

14.0 

1.0 

5.0 

7.  0 
7.0 
0 

1 Percents  may  not  add  to  100  due  to  rounding. 

2 Reflects  number  of  hiring  cards  received  and  recorded.  _7  . 0 

3 This  data  element  was  added  to  hiring  cards  in  January  1969.  Total  responses  for  this  item  37,149. 


Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  Eschwege,  on  page  3 of  your  statement  at  the  top, 
you  indicate  the  total  of  $624,128,000  was  made  available  for  the  J 
prooram  as  of  February  28  this  year,  and  you  point  out  how  much  is 
obligated  and  how  much  is  paid  to  contractors.  You  give  the  figures 
there. 

Mr.  Eschwege.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  0:Hara.  On  page  4 of  your  statement  you  say : 

We  note  thar  ;he  JOBS  program  is  not  essentially  a job-creation  program,  in 
that  it  does  r A necessarily  result  in  any  expansion  of  the  existing  job  market. 
In  certain  Instances,  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  businessmen  were  simply  realio- 
eating  existing  job  openiugs  to  persons  other  than  those  who  would  have  been 
hired  normally.  To  the  extent  that  this  has  been  the  case,  the  program  may  pim- 
ply be  shifting  the  burden  of  unemployment  from  the  disadvantaged  to  o.Uer 
persons  not  so  categorized. 

In  other  words  then,  for  the  $624,128,000,  we  can’t  be  sure  we  have 
put  one  person  to  work?  We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  add'  1 one  person 
to  the  net-employed  figure  in  the  United  States.  Is  that  right . 

Mr  Eschwege.  Well,  I wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  We  can  be  sure  ? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Sir? 

Mr.  O’Hara.  We  can  be  sure?  , 

Mr.  Eschwege.  No.  We  are  saying  that  in  a number  of  instances  tlie 
employers  themselves  have  told  us  that  they  are  still  hiring  the  same 
kind  of  people. 

Of  course,  the  $611  million  has  not  been  spent. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Hie  $614  million? 
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Mr.  Eschwege.  Yes,  the  $614  million  has  not  been  spent.  They  are 
slow  in  spending  the  funds,  so  really  at  this  time,  as  we  point  out  in 
the  statement,  only  $348  million  has  been  obligated,  and  $96  million 


has  been  actually  spent.  , ..  , , 

Mr.  O’Hara.  That  is  right.  But  for  the  $624  million  made  available, 
and  the  $348  million  obligated,  or  the  $96.9  million  actually  spent,  we 
can’t  be  sure  we  have  added  to  net  employment. 

In  many  cases,  as  you  suggest  on  page  4 of  your  statement,  we  na\  e 
shifted  the  unemployment  around  a little.  That  is,  to  the  extent  that 
the  program  has  been  successful,  we  have  hired  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals instead  of  others.  To  the  extent  that  the  program  has  been  un- 
successful, we  have  hired  the  same  people  we  would  have  otherwise 
hired.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Yes „ 

Mr.  Steiger.  Do  you  really  want  to  answer  * x es  to  that . 

Mr.  Eschwege.  I was  going  to  say?  uYes,  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Steiger.  This  is  an  interesting  point,  if  the  chairman  will  yield 

a moment.  T 

Mr.  O'Hara.  If  the  gentleman  from  TV  isconsin  will  permit  me.  l 

would  like  to  make  a few  points,  and  then  I will  be  glad  to  yield. 


Mr.  Steiger.  Go  right  ahead.  , , 

Mr.  O'Hara.  In  essence,  it  is  a training  program.  It  isn  t an  employ- 
ment or  a job-creation  program.  As  you  point  out,  it  is  a training 


program. 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Let's  look  into  the  training. 

On  pages  9 and  10  of  your  statement,  you  suggest,  down  at  the 
bottom  of  page  9,  that : 


The  legislative  history  of  the  JOBS  program  indicates  that  it  was  not  intended 
that  the  JOBS  program  would  provide  jobs  which  historically  pay  low  wages, 
involve  high-turnover  occupations,  and  which  traditionally  use  unskilled  or  low  - 

^killed  persons  as  a source  of  labor.  , - 

We  have  found  that  under  both  the  contract  and  noncontract  components  of 
the  JOBS  program,  many  of  the  commitments  by  businesses  to  hire  persons  in- 
volve  low- wage  jobs  which  offer  little  chance  of  advancement.  Termination  rates 
for  businesses  offering  such  jobs  have  been  high. 

Certain  officials  of  the  Concentrated  Employment  Program  and  the  State  em- 
ployment services  have  complained  to  us  that  many  of  the  job  orders  they  receive 
fire  for  "dead* end”  jobs. 


This  goes  into  what  you  found  specifically  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  Aren't  these  the  jobs  for  which,  traditionally,  little  or  no  train- 
ing has  been  required  as  a requisite  for  employment  ? ... 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Yes.  I would  say  very  little  on-the-]ob  train  nig  is 
required.  But  there  might  oe  some  supportive  services  required,  such 
as  medical  attention,  attitudinal  training,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  But  in  terms  of  skill  training,  very  many  of  these  jobs 
are  low-skill,  or  no-skill  jobs  for  which  traditionally  there  has  been 
very  little  training  provided.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  That  is  correct.  . 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  supportive  services,  you  find 
that  there  are  a number  of  cases,  in  any  event— and  I refer  now  to  page 
13  of  your  statement — in  which  employers  did  not  provide  the  con- 
tractuallv  required  supportive  services,  even  though  they  were  paid 
for  those* services.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  That  is  right.  ^^Qg 
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Mr.  O'Hara.  I cite  cme  instance  on  page  14  of  a landscaping*  firm 
in  the  Bay  area,  where  after  8 months  of  performance,  44  trainees  \\  ho 
arc  hired,  41  had  been  terminated,  contracts  had  been  pro\  iced  for  bio, 
and  no  services  other  than  normal  first-day  orientation  had  been 
provided. 

Now,  let's  look  at  what  is  happening  to  these  people. 

On  page  7 of  your  statement-,  you  show  that  persons  remained  on  tne 
job  for  an  average  of  about  2 months,  that  about  52  percent  ox  the 
tcrminees  had  quit,  and  about  36  percent  had  been  discharged. 

Xow,  when  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  NAB  program  was  here  the  other  day. 
we  went  into  some  of  the  current  figures  with  him,  and  lie  gave  us 

some  of  the  Department’s  figures.  . t j . . , , , - 7 

They  show  there  were  105,000  authorized  job  contract  slots,  of  which 
34,000,  or  36,009 — 36,000  are  presently  working.  Fifty-four  thousand 
were  terminated,  for  a total  of  90,000.  . _ 

In  other  words,  we  had  there  a 40-percent  retention  rate,  r orty  per- 
cent of  those  who  had  gone  in  were  still  there,  and  CO  percent  had  ter- 
minated. _ x * 

Mr.  Cunningham  who  was  with  Mr.  Wilson,  pointed  out  that  a 

termination  dees  not  and  should  not  be  construed  as  failure.  He  sug- 
gested that  some  of  them  went  into  other  jobs.  They  went  into  the 
employer's  work  force,  and  it  was  not  a termination  of  employment, 

but  a termination  of  training.  . . 

Well,  now,  I am  informed  that  you  went  into  that,  xou  examined  a 
rather  significant  number  of  hire  cards  and  took  a sample.  Could 
vou  suggest  to  me  what  percentage  of  the  terminations  were  termina- 
tions for  good  reason  ? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Sir.  Chairman,  we  have  the  same  problem  as  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  NAB  on  this,  that  the  statistics  just  weie 
not  kept  in  a way  which  would  permit  anyone,  at  least  up  until  recently, 
to  tell  the  make-up  of  this  termination  figure.  You  have  in  this  figure 
persons  who  completed  their  training,  but  who  left  the  employer, 
possibly  to  seek  another  job,  to  go  into  the  Armed  Forces,  and  so  on. 
Then  3^011  have  in  this  figure  persons  who  dropped  out  before  complet- 
ing their  training.  V4T>  • 

So  we  have  no  breakdown.  We  have  noticed  that  lately  iNAB  is 
trying  to  show  those  terminees  who  were  on  board  at  least  C months. 
Mr"  O'Hara.  Yon  have  no  notion,  then,  of  what  percentage . 

Mr.  Sastgee.  Under  the  contract  component,  which  you  are  re- 
fernng  to,  there  were  roughly  50,000  terminations,  and  based  upon 
tlie;e— these  are  the  Department's  figures-they  got  termination  cards 
which  gave  data  on  about  13,600  of  these  people.  And  for  that  lo,600, 
11.68  percent,  left  for  other  employment,  1 percent  went  into  the 
■Yrmed  Forces,  and  about  1 percent  went  back  to  school. 

Mr.  Eschwege.  I think  it  needs  to  be  stressed,  though,  that  we  only 
have  this  for  13,000,  and  not  for  all  50,000.  _ 

Mr.  OTIaf.a.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  13,000  is  not  a 
random  sample?  In  other  words,  is  tnere  any  reason  to  belieie  that 
the  13.000  on  whom  von  have  the  cards  possess  any  different  charac- 
teristics than  the  37.000  or  so  on  whom  you  don’t  have  cards? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  I am  not  an  expert  in  random  sampling.  But-  just 
the  fact  that  these  employers  chose  to  report  and  others  didn't,  biases 
this  particular  sample. 
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Mr  O’Hara.  If  there  is  anv  bias.„.it  would  seam  to  me  that  the  ones 
report  in  o-  on  the  cards  were  apt  to  be  the  ones,  that  were— the  em- 
plovers— that  were  paving  closer  attention  and  taking  their  responsi- 
bilities under  the  program  more  seriously  than  the  ^ 

if  anything,  their  record  would  be  better,  instead  of  woi>e.  than  the 

^Atmny  Site, .of  the.  13,000  whom  you  examined,  you  found  11.6  per- 
cent had  left  for  .other  jobs,  right  ? 

Mr  Sax'seu.  That  is  correct.  . : ■ „ 

Mr.  O'Hara.  One  percent  had  left  to  go  into,  the  armed  sen  ices, 
and  1 percent  had  left  to  go  back  to  school,  or  on  to  other  training. 

That  is  wliat  is  reported  by  the  Department  yes  silt 
Mr.  O'Hara.  That  is  what  the  Department  reports.  >o  that  is  l-*.o 

percent  of  the  13.000  sampled.  , , 

I am  not  saving  that  von  can,  or  you  cant,  althougu  one  uoald 
suspect  that  you  could  do  quite  a bit  of  extrapolation  on  that  one 
So  of  this  60  percent  that  dropped  out,  I will  araw  the 
sion— and  I doivt  want  you  to  draw  any  conclusion— that  less  than 
1">  percent  dropped  out  for  good  reason,  bo  that  leaves  us  oxei 
percent  of  the  total  taken  in,  or  51  percent  to  be  exact,  who  droppec. 

out.  but  did  not  do  so  with  good  reason. 

As  one  who  has  not.  always  applauded  everything  the  Coup  ess 
does— I can  think  of  a couple  of  instances  now— I was  a little  leen 
of  the  provisions  under  which  this  program  was  adopted  wnen  ^e 
put  them  in.  But  I feel  that  I may  have  been  right  about  that  But 
I was  wrong  when  I opposed  having  the  GAO  do  the  audits  \ou 
gentlemen  have  been  doing.  So,  you  see,  I am  not  blaming  them  all  on 

0t]nfave  here  a copv  of  title  I of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
which  provides  the  authority  for  the  JOBo  program,  programs  Lo 
provide  incentives.  And  these  are  the  kind  of  things  that  can  be  clone 
under  section  1(B)  (8) : 

Reimbursements  to  employers  for  a limited  period  when  an  employee  might 
not  be  fuliv  productive,  payment  for  on-the-job  counseling  and  othe^ supportive 
services  payment  for  all  or  part  of  the  employer  s costs  of  sending  recruiter 
into  urban  or  rural  areas  of  high  concentration,  and  payments  to  provide  eni- 
ployees’ tninsiX)rtation  to  and  from  work,  or  to  reimburse  such  employees  lor 
sue?*,  transportation. 

That  is  the  language.  ,, 

If  one  examines  the  intent  of  that  language,  it  was  to  pay  mr  tne 
transportation,  counseling,  and  such  services,  and  then  to  remibm 
for  a limited  period  when  the  employee  might  not  lie  fully  produc- 
tive. In  other  words,  if  he  is  50-percent  productive,  we  pay  m effect 

50  nercent  of  the  wage.  . , , 

So  one  would  understand  that  we  didn't  ever  intend  an  employer  or 
contractor  under  this  to  make  money  under  it.  A et,  your  statemen 
suggests  that  mavbe  some  have.  Is  it  possible  to  make  money  under 

^ Afr ( Eschwkge.  Yes;  it  is.  if  you  doivt  have  adequate  monitoring 
o-oino-  on  to  make  sure  that  the  services  are  provided. 

Mr.  O’Hara  .In  fact,  one  of  your  conclusions  is  on  page  8— that  the 
Department  is  not  monitoring  the  program  to  the  extent  adequate  to 
assure  compliance. 
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Mr.  Eschwege.  This  lias  been  a problem  in  other  manpoti  er  pro- 
grams, Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  have  pointed  it  out  to  the  Department. 
They  do  have  a staffing  problem  in  this  area— to  monitor  all  these 

programs.  , 

Mr.  O’Hara.  The  specific  examples  you  use  on  pages  12,  IS,  and  14, 
I might  say,  are  really  disturbing.  The  grocery  chain,  I think  those 
are  certainly  unrealistic  assumptions.  The  landscaping  firm  is  an- 
other. And  I find  that  many  of  these  contracts  are  very  low-skill 
occupations. 

I wish  to  thank  vou  gentlemen  for  the  valuable  contribution  you 
have  made.  I think  I will  leave  it  for  the  Senate  committee  to  go  into 
the  findings  that  you  made  about  a contractor  in  New  York  City. 
I am  aware  of  those.  You  are  going  before  them  next  week,  are  you 
not  ? 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  Steiger? 

Mr.  Steiger.  I wonder  if  you  would  help  me.  On  page  9 of  your 
statement,  where  you  indicate — you  refer  to  the  legislative  history  or 

the  JOBS  program.  , . . . . , 9 

You  are  talking  specifically  of  the  OEO  legislative  liisto^ . It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  never  really  authorized  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram. That  was  done  by  executive  fiat  under  President  Johnson,  a 

full-blown  creation  of  this  entity.  ^ . 

Mr.  OtHara.  Would  the  gentleman  yield?  lou  were  out  of  the 
room  when  I just  went  into  that.  It  is  here  in  section  (123)  (a)  (8). 
That  is  where  we  authorized  it.  They  took  a little  bitry  authorization 
and  built  it  into  a big  program.  And  then  the  new  administration 
has  been  building  it  into  a bigger  program,  or  at  least  one  that  is 

ostensiblv  bigger.  But  it  is  right  there.  , T , . . . a 

Mr.  Steiger.  Yes:  that  is  what  I wondered.  Is  this  the  specific 

legislative  history?  _ . , 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Tlie  history  is  also  m the  October  196  i report  ot 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  which  talks  of  not 
providing  this  assistance  to  employers  which  have  high  labor  turnover, 
and  in  which  the  prior  possession  of  a high-school  diploma  or  training 
is  not  typically  a prerequisite  for  employment. 

Mr.  Steiger.  That  is  what  I want  to  find  out.  . 

Mr.  O'Hara.  That  is  it— the  language  we  worked  on  back  in  19b  <. 
Mr.  Steiger.  Could  I ask  one  further  question  in  terms  of  the  five 
cities  ? At  some  point,  you  must  have  a list  of  those  five  cities — Oakland, 
Portland.  Se  ttle.  Detroit,  and  San  F rancisco. 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Right.  . . . 

Mr  Steiger  For  the  record,  the  essence  of  your  analysis  is  from 
the  beginning  of  the  JOBS  program  in  1968  through  approximately 

September  6. 1969.  Is  that  right?  _ , , , 

Mr.  Eschwege.  We  are  still  looking  at  it,  so  we  will  probably  update 

it  somewhat  for  this  year.  .. 

Mr.  Steiger.  But  at  this  point,  in  terms  of  your  preliminary  findings, 

is  that  about  the  time  frame  ? . ,,  . , 

Mr.  Eschwege.  I would  *ay  the  time  frame  woiud  be  through 

December  1969. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Through  December.  OK. 
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Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Esclnvege.  I would  like  to  ask  you  just  one  last 

question.  I wish  you  would  look  into  this.  ...... 

Your  people  down  at  GAO— you  make  the  point  on  page  4 that  the 
JOBS  program  works  best  in  a period  of  so-called  “full  employment^ 
and  may  have  some  difficulty  in  achieving  etlectiveness  in  periods  o 

relatively  high  unemployment.  _ . 

That  certainly  is  an  unassailable  position.  In  our  most  recent 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  we  earmarked  fun  s 
that  we  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  and  that  was  a congressional 
action  that  expressed  some  skepticism  of  the  proposed  allocation  that 
the  administration  had  provided  us  with.  And  particularly  we  eai- 
marked  and  put  some  more  money  into  mainstream_and  new  caieers, 
which  do  have  at  least  some  job-creation  aspects,  and  in  JUBb.  . 

have  been  informed — and  we  don  t know  the  correctness  of  this 
information— but  we  have  been  informed  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  ignoring  these  earmarks  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  that 
they  have  no  intention  of  abiding  by  them  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
And  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  direction  of 
the  Congress  but  that  in  light  of  your  comment  on  page  4,  that  a 
program  that  works  best  in  a period  Oj.  so-called  full  employment,  that 
it  might  not  be  wise  economically. 

I wonder  if  you  could  check  into  whether  or  not  the  earmarkmg  that 
Congress  has  directed  is  actually  being  followed. 

Mr.  Eschwege.  We  will  try  to  do  this. 

Mr-  O’Hara.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Earmarking  of  Funds  fob  Mainstream  and  Xew  Careers  Programs 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  3969,  in  authorizing  appruprUtions 
f0r  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971,  earmarked  for  each  fiscal  year T 
^ New  Careers  and  Mainstream  programs  to  be  earned  oat  under  title  I. 
part -E  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  The  Departmen 
of  Labor  informally  advised  the  General  Accounting  Office  that  as  of  May  13, 
197O,  it  had  earmarked  $7  million  toward  the  Aew  Careers  program  undertitlel, 
,t  £ of  the  act.  The  Department  advised  further  that  it  is  committed  to  funding 
amount  earmarked  in  the  1969  amendments  to  the  full  extent  that  funds  Ime 
K a Dpron Tinted  the  two  programs  and  that  it  was  currently  working 

the  Office  of  Gnomic  Opportunity  and  the  Bureaii  of  the  a^^ted 

SUeh  funding  The  Department  stated  that  it  had  not  yet  been  delegated 
authoritv  by  thence  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  administer  *be  two  programs 
authorize  -I  under  title  1,  part  E of  the  act,  but  that  it  was  resolving  this  matter 

with  tlr  s Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  _ 

Mr.  Steiger.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  for  just  one  other  short 

^BHiere^particular  reason  you  make  that  analysis  on  page  4 about 
ynsin0-  unemployment?  I am  interested  in  that,  because,  you  know, 
if  the  period  from  February  to  April,  at  a time  when  unemployment 
was  rising,  is  indicative,  then  we  are  talking  about  this  So  million  a 
week  in  contracts  that  are  being  let,  652  contracts  tnat  have  been  le.. 
during  that  period — the  18,033  job  slots  that  have  been  opened  m *arSe 
part,  because  there  has  been  an  expansion  of  the  program  into  other 

aryou  make  a flat  statement,  which  I am  not  sure,  frankly,  is  sup- 
portable, about  the  concept  of  the  ability  of  the  private  sector  to  hire 
even  in  this  time. 
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Mr.  Esciiweoe.  Well.  we,  of  course,  know  of  some  examples  where 
JOES  emplovecs_were  let  go,  or  where  contractors  said  they  ]ust  can  t 
go  through  with  the  contract.  The  Department  of  Labor  recognizes 

^Ttlifiic  thev  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  concentration  of 
these  jobs  in'certain  big  manufacturing  plants  tends  to  create  this 
kind  of  a situation  in  a period  of  high  unemployment.  And  they  are 
trying  to  place  more  of  these  JOBS  trainees  in  the  service  industries. 

But  I think  it  is  conjecture  on  my  part  to  say  whether  or  not  tins 
is  going  to  alleviate  the  situation.  Itisreallj 

M1%  Steiger.  But  it  is  also  conjecture  on  your  part,  may  1 say,  toi 
you  to  then  make  the  statement  that  you  have. 

I\li\  Eschwege.  Well,  as  I say,  we  do  have  some  examples  where 

this,  in  fact,  has  happened.  , i 

Mr.  Steiger.  We  are  wel1  aware  of  those  examples.  It  one  takes 
just  the  examples,  I can  understand,  but  I am  not  sure  that  if  you 
expanded  smaller  industries,  and  others  not  as  subject  to  the  layoffs, 
that  you  could  make  the  balance  you  have  come  out  Tr 

Mr.  O'Hara.  It  seems  to  me  the  statement  is  perfectly  valid  He 
savs  the  JOBS  program  can  work  best  in  a period  of  so-calley  lull 
employment.”  and  may  have  some  difficulty  in  achieving  effectiveness 
in  a period  of  relatively  high  unemployment.  I think  that  is  clearl}  so. 

When  people  aren't  liiring,  they  aren  t hiring  JOBS  trainees,  01 
anvone  else.  And  in  periods  of  rising  unemployment,  it  would  appear 
to  become  increasingly  difficult  for  employers  to  sign  up  the  disad- 
vantaged. I think  that  is  sort  of  ipso  facto.  . 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  very  much  for  your  contribution.  \V  e are 
looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  the  matter^  which  were  raisco, 
and  we  will  be  in  touch  with  you  later  on,  I hope. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Eschwege.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  We  will  now  adjourn. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :35  a.m.  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1969 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  6,  1970 

House  of  Representatives. 

Select  Subcommittee  ox  Labor, 
of  the  Committee  ox  EducatioX  axd  Labor, 

IV  (i& hingtoiu  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:45  a.m.  in  room  2261.  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building.  Hon.  Joseph  Gaydos,  (chairman  of  the 
sulx-ommittee).  . , , . , • ,, 

Present:  Representatives  Daniels,  vruvclos,  anci  •lames  (r.  U -tiara 

(Michigan),  w _ 

Staff  members  present:  Daniel  H.  Ivnvit,  majority  counsel:  Marty 
LaVor.  minority  legislative  coordinator:  and  Sne  Nelson,  research 

assistant.  # . ,, 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Governor,  I would  like  to  extend  the  apologies  of  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  Mr.  Daniels,  who  we  hope  will  be  over 
later  on.  He  has  some  pressing  business.  We  want-  to  proceed  because 
we  do  have  seme  other  items  on  our  agenda  this  morning. 

You  may  proceed  in  any  fashion  you  wish:  you  may  merely  sum 
up  or  you  may  go  directly* through  your  prepared  statement. 

Thank  you  for  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee. I know  that  your  testimony  and  your  information  is  going 
to  be  most  useful  to  us.  Yon  may  proceed  in  any  fashion  you  desire. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  CALVIN  L.  HAMPTON,  GOVERNOR  OE  UTAH; 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  R.  THAYNE  ROBSON,  CHAIRMAN,  UTAH  MAN- 
POWER PLANNING  COUNCIL;  AND  KENNETH  C.  OLSON,  EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR,  MANPOWER  PLANNING  COUNCIL 

Governor  Rampton.  I will  follow  the  text  to  some  extent,  but  prob- 
ablv  summarize  some  sections. 

I do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  b'1  ore  the  committee, 
because  we  have  been  very  interested  in  the  question  of  manpower 
development  and  manpower  planning.  . 

The  State  of  Utah  is  actively  engaged  in  planning  for  and  develop- 
ing its  human  resources.  At  my  request  the  Utah  Legislatin'' ; in  the 
spring  of  1969,  passed  Senate  bill  255  which  created  the  Utah  Man- 
power Planning  Council,  a copy  of  which  is  appended  to _ the  state- 
ment. The  Council  membership  is  comprised  of  State  administrators 
of  manpower,  socia.  service,  and  education  agencies,  and  appointees 
reoresenting  employee  groups,  minorities,'  business  interests,  and 

State  legislators.  . . 

The  Council  is  charged  to  provide  more  effective  and  economical 
utilization  of  State  and  Federal  funds  for  manpower  training,  work 
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experience,  placement,  and  other  related  services.  It  is  designated  as 
the  primary  manpower  planning  organization  for  the  State  of  l tali, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  goals,  objectives,  and  poli- 
cies, for  the  evaluation  of  objectives,  activities,  budgets,  delivery  sys- 
tems, aiid  staffing  patterns,  for  the  development  of  a comprehensive 
State  manpower  plan,  for  the  approval  of  any  and  all  modifications 
in  manpower  programs,  for  the  review  and  approval  of  all  applica- 
tions for  Federal  assistance  in  manpower  programs,  and  for  directing 
the  modification  and/or  termination  of  duplicating  manpower 
activities. 

At  the  time  the  legislature  met,  I submitted  two  alternative  bills, 
one  of  which  would  have  created  a Manpower  Department  as  a per- 
manent part  of  the  State  government,  and  the  other  which  created 
this  planning  council.  The  legislature  elected  to  go  the  route  of  the 
planning  council.  But  it  is  my  hope  that  if  in  fact  a manpower  depart- 
ment or  division  fits  whatever  bill  comes  out  of  this  Congress  that  we 
would  go  the  route  of  the  actual  reorganization  next  time. 

With  reference  to  the  issue  of  decategorizatk.n,  an  initial  concern 
of  our  Manpower  Planning  Council  is  how  to  provide  a more  com- 
prehensive range  of  manpower  services  to  target  populations.  Many 
agencies  in  mv  State  were  pressing  toward  the  development  of  a 
single  center  where  the  disadvantaged  could  receive  specialized  man- 
power services  from  all  of  the  major  programs  But  the  Council 
sensed  that  simply  placing  manpower  programs  under  the  same  roof 
was  not  sufficient  to  insure  comprehensive  service.  The  efficiency  of 
such  a multiagency  program  would  still  be  encumbered  by  frag- 
mented administration,  diverse  standards  for  eligibility,  referral, 
course  curriculum,  et  cetera.  Further,  close  proximity,  even  when 
accompanied  by  intense  coordinating  efforts  among  the  agencies, 
would  not  insure  communication  nor  would  it  guarantee  that  all 
; clients  of  such  a center  would  be  treated  equitably  and  according  to 
a common  standard. 

In  response  to  these  concerns,  a human  resource  center  has  been 
opened  in  Salt  Lake  City  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  manpower 
planning  council.  This  institution  is  authorized  to  contract  with  line 
manpower  agencies  to  provide  a complete  range  of  manpower  services 
to  the  disadvantaged.  It  is  also  capable  of  doing  its  own  recruiting 
and  of  certifying  and  enrolling  manpower  clients  according  to  common 
criteria  established  by  the  center  and  in  agreement  with  the  intake 
and  selection  requirements  of  participating  agencies.  Within  the  cen- 
ter, individualized  plans  of  service  are  developed  for  the  enrollees  who 
may  simultaneously  become  clients  of  one  or  more  manpower  agencies 
depending  upon  tlieir  individual  characteristics  and  the  service  re- 
quired. A major  objective  of  the  human  resource  center  is  to  dis- 
associate participants  from  identification  with  individual  agencies 
and  services,  and  open  to  them  a complete  range  of  services,  unre- 
stricted by  categorical  program  narrowness. 

What  the  human  resource  center  is  attempting  to  do  is  no  easy 
task.  It  is  a pilot  effort  to  decategorize  program  services  while  remain- 
ing within  the  boundaries  oif  Federal  law,  and  administrative 
lines. 

I might  say  that  we  have  received  excellent  cooperation  from  the 
administrative  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  They  haven't 
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shown  any  inclination  generally  to  hold  our  feet  to  the  lire;  in  lad, 
what  we’re  doing  was  reasonably  within  the  guidelines. 

If  States  are  to  implement  their  own  effective  manpower  planning 
programs,  many  restrictive  barriers  must  be  removed  Legislation  such 
as  you  are  presently  considering  is  the  logical  first  step  to  pi  ovule 
administrative  flexibility.  If  we  are  to  break  out  of  the  cycle  ot  frus- 
tration which  lias  accompanied  programs  we  must  do  it  with  the 
realization  that  we  are  planning  for  individuals  and  not  agencies  or 

111  The  State  of  Utah  has  long  been  recognized  as  a leader  in  public 
education.  Utah  is  among  the  highest  States  m educational  attainment 
per  capita.  I think  we  have  the  highest  average  completion  of  school 
grades  in  the  country.  12.2.  And  we  have,  I think,  as  1 recall  11. o pei- 
cent  of  our  people  that  are  graduates  of  universities  with  baccalau- 
reate or  other  degrees.  And  that  also  is  the  highest  m the  Aation. 

But  still,  according  to  our  most  recent  estimates,  over  ,>.  ,000  mcli- 
victuals,  or  3Vf>  percent  of  our  population,  quality  according  to  t ecleral 
disadvantaged  criteria.  Another  58,000  individuals,  or • 0V2  percent,  are 
categorized  as  near  poor.  In  addition,  an  estimated  '--3,000  ot  our  cl  1- 
zens,  or  20  percent  of  our  total  population,  need  some  form  ot  man- 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  specific  subpopnlations  within  l tali,  it 
is  imperative  that  maximum  flexibility  be  available  111  determining 
what  services  will  be  provided  to  which  individuals.  Federal  specifica- 
tions for  the  determination  of  those  qualified  for  manpower  sen  ices 
must  be  unrestrietive  and  capable  of  adjustment  to  the  characteristics 

of  localized  need.  ...  , ,,,1 

I believe  that  planning  for  a State's  economic  development  ancl 
planning  for  the  development  of  its  human  resources  are  insepar- 
able processes.  Utah  is  quite  sensitive  to  the  need  for  expansion 
of  its  economic  and  industrial  base.  Our  basic  concern  is  to  develop 
sufficient  employment  to  absorb  growth  in  the  State  s labor  force  w mcli 
is  due  both  to  population  increase  and  an  increased  commitment  to 
develop  the  employability  of  those  previously  bypassed  by  the  market. 

I am  particularly  concerned  about  Indians,  migrants,  and  other  in- 
dividuals who  reside  in  rural  areas  where  employment  opportunities 

are  relatively  more  scarce.  c , f 

I11  Utah,  as  elsewhere  when  the  economy  slackens  the  first,  ones  to  get 
whacked  off  the  rolls  are  those  that  are  poorly  trained  and  those  that 
need  the  jobs  badly. 

Of  the  bills  before  you  for  consideration,  H.R.  11G20  alone  addi  esses 
the  critical  need  for  a public  employment  program  to  provide  meaning- 
ful job  opportunities  to  every  American  willing  and  able  to  work.  1 
strongly  endorse  and  recommend  to  you  the  concept  of  public  service 

employment  as  expounded  in  Congressman  O'Hara’s  bill. 

-Vs  Prof  Garth  L.  Maiigum  of  the  University  of  Utah  and  adviser 
to  the  Utah  Manpower  Planning  Council  has  already  suggested  before 
this  committee,  work  experience  programs  have  been  little  more  than 
disguised  income  transfers.  When  people  are,  poor,  when  they  cannot 
work,  or  there  is  no  work  for  them,  I have  no  objection  to  income 
maintenance  programs.  But,  we  can  do  better  for  those  able  to  worn. 
We  can  give  them  income,  dignity,  real  work  experience,  and  access  to 
permanent  jobs  as  well.  I can  assure  your  committee  that  given  the 
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authorization  and  the  funding  we  can  develop  useful  jol>s  in  the 
of  X'taii — jobs  which  will  improve  the  equality  of  life  for  all  ot  our 
citizens  „s  well  as  providing  income,  with  dignity  to  the  poor.  We  can 
also  see  to  it  that  those  jobs  open  the  door  to  permanent  employment 
in  State  and  local  government  as  well  as  routes  into  the  private  ' 01. 

The  public-  service  careers  program  presently  being  unplomei  v 
the  Department  of  Labor  provides  a unique  vehicle,  for  the  em  ml 
upgrading  of  less  advantaged  individuals  into  the  ranks  ot  public 

employment.  , . , _ . . * 

I mio-ht  sav  that  wc  are  moving:  ahead  with  that  m the  State  ot 
Ftali.  We  have  just  recently  circulated  a letter  to  all  State  departments 
and  asked  them  to  analyze  their  personnel  requirements  and  let  us 
know  what  jobs  thev  have  which  conld  he  made  available  tor  a dis- 
iidvantaged  person  with  the  proper  amount  of  training  and  with  the 
prc'per  incentive.  Although  our  merit  system's  laws  restrict  us  a • uti  le, 
at  the  present  time,  it  is'dny  intention  to  ask  the  next  session  ot  the 
legislature  to  cive  us  a relaxation  of  the  merit  rules  so  that  we  can 
move  into  this  program  with  less  restriction  than  at  the  present  tune. 

Vs  I have  suggested,  our  human  resource  program  brings  together 
:i  multiplicity  of  manpower  services  under  a common  administrative 
structure.  The  State  of  Utah  is  committed  to  providing  comprehensive 
manpower  services  to  needy  individuals.  To  accomplish  tins  task 
requires  extensive  cooperation  between  manpower-serving  agcncie-, 
and  a melding  of  their  respective  roles.  Comprehensive  manpower 
legislation  can  provide  a vehicle bv  which  the  funetionsof  some  ot  these 
agencies  can  be  merged.  The  ultimate  goal  slioiildl^decato^i-ixntion 
and  merger  of  not  only  the  Wagner-Pevser  Act,  :vIDTA,  and  title  I-B 
of  tin-  economic  oppe  . limit v program,  but  the  work  1 nccntive  program, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  the  manpower  component  of  vocational 
education,  and  the  manpower  components  of  the  far-reaching  iaimlv 
assistance  program  and  vocational  education  for  the  out-ot-selioni 

disadvantaged  and  handicapped  as  well. 

Tlie  Utah  Manpower  Planning  Council  is  vested  with  the  respon- 
sibility to  modify  or  terminate  all  manpower  program  activities  found 
to  be’ duplicative  and  to  approve  agency  organization  pliysica 
facilities,  services  ottered,  and  interagency  agreements.  The  conu.-il 
feels  itself  bound  to  no  particular  agency.  It  prefers  to  allocate 
resources  to  agencies  solely  in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  provide 
services  to  the  target  clientele.  Established  public  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions are  utilized  to  the  maximum  in  providing  manpower  ser  vices, 
insofar  as  they  have  proven,  by  their  performance,  their  own  willing- 
ness, and  ability  to  serve  the  poor.  To  the  extent  teat  State  agencies 
receive  funding  preference  by  virtue  of  specific  hederal  annointmg. 
apart  from  their  ability  to  effectively  deliver  manpower  services,  the 

veal  thrust,  of  this  policy  is  reduced.  . . 

Thus  I am  troubled  bv  the  administration  bill  s implied  designation 
of  the  Employment  Service  as  the  key  agency  in  the  umbrella  organiza- 
tion for  the 'delivery  of  manpower  services  in  each  State  bow  we 
have  a good  employment  service  in  Utah,  but  that  is  just  not  the  way 
we  are  Structured.  I am  sure  there  are  States  which  are  structured  to 
make  the  Employment  Service  the  key  manpower  agency  and  States 
in  which  that  would  be  the  logical  thing  to  do,  States  m which  the 
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Governor,  through  planning  would  come  to  tins  conclusion  il  lie 
were,  given  the  opportunity.'  But  the  bill  doesn't  ht  our  structure  as 

well  as  the  new  setup  that,  we  have. 

In  all  cases,  potential  competition  is  an  effective  prod  ;o  hettu 
performance.  Only  when  the  elected  officials  responsible  to  the  people 
and  the  planning  organization  most  appropriate  to  State  ana  oi . 
conditions  have  che  discretion  to  identify  competence,  reward  per- 
formance. and  Punish  apathy  through  the  allocation  ot  resource*,  will 
State  government  really  have  the  ability  to  deliver  manpower  services. 

1 would  also  suggest  to  this  body  that  legislating  dccategorization 
will  not  insure  its  implementation.  rlhe  1007  amendments  to  title  1-1 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  authorized  dccategorization  ot  those 
programs.  Yet  today,  nearly  3 years  hH  title  1-11 programs  reina.n 
structured  essentially  the  same  as  pr  - to  the  l%i  aino.ndincn.s. 
Without  the  cooperation  and  column  meat  ot  federal  agent  s, 
dccategorization  will  remain  nothing  more  than  a nice  phrase.  1 a so 
recognize  that  without  the  unreserved  endorsement  ot  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  other  Federal  agencies  the  concepts  'vediscusshcre 
today  and  which  we  are  trying  to  implement  m I tali  will  neui  „et 

IVe'diuDni rscl ves  f mpicntly  confused  between  the  top  level  advocacy 
of  dccategorization  and  decentralizing  manpower  programs,  and  the 
day-to-day  decisions  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  1 lie  Eta  i r a ip 
Planning ‘Council  has,  on  occasion,  found  the  regional  office  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  less  than  fully  supportive  ot  the  concept  ot 
comprehensive  State  manpower  planning.  I interpret  these  actions  as 
51 illustrative  of  the  gap  in  commitment  to  the  objective  ot 
coordination  between  the  Secretary  of  a cabinet  agency  and  a regional 
administrator  who  is  tied  to  the  concept  of  both  supervising  and 
acting  as  advocate  for  the  Employment  Service  m its  role  as  a Stati 

!l"Eutly  we  have  learned  that,  the  very  flexible  DOL  cash  grant  on 
which  our  council  was  originally  staffed  will  not  be  renewed.  It  "id 
be  replaced  by  a standard  CAMPS  grant  package  which,  in  essence, 
requires  ouv  unique  approach  to  fit  another  nujild.  Above  all,  we  a 
cautioned  not  to  engage  in  activities  which  have  been  assign  d 
State  employment  service  and  they  arc  directed Aiot  to  provide  services 
to  the  council  which  may  be  covered  by  the  CAMPS  gjnnt. 

Another  problem  of  concern  arises  in  the  admuusti at n c hnka^ 
WiSmSteti  governments  and  the  Federal  Government.  Our  expert- 
cnee  in  Utah  has  been  that  Federal  agencies  do  not  always  vesper. 
State  government  sufficiently  to  provide  liaison  people  at  adnunwt Ta- 
ti ve  levels  capable  of  addressing  the  multiple  concerns t of  Fede  a - 
State  relationships.  That  is  tme  not  only  in  the  Dspaitmcnt  of  Lab  , 
it  is  true,  in  mosf  departments.  And  sometimes  the  Governor  becomes 
a little  bit  irritated  and  goes  out  of  channels  and  comes jbock  d1  e > 
to  the  Secretary,  and  raises  cam  back  here,  but  he  does  ut ^ * ie 
peril  of  offending  somebody  taut  be  has  got  to  deal  with.  So  V>u 
stay  in  channels  as  much  as  you  can  and  it  is  lea  } J ? j 

desnerate  that  you  go  out  of  channels  to  take  care  of  things  that  1 
thmk  should  be  taken  care  of  at  the  local  level  or  at  the  regional  level. 

Of  the  three  pieces  of  legislation  under  consideration,  the  Steigei 
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hi]]  alone  provides  a.  Federal-State  relationship  wherein  the  Governor- 
nor  can  enter  into  direct  contracts  with  the  Federal  establishment  to 
provide  manpower  services  according  to  a State  developed  plan.  I 
heartily  endorse  the  administrative  concept  in  Congressman  Steiger's 

hill.  * . 

1 also  support  the  rationale  of  the  administration  bill  which  recog- 
nizes the  separate  needs  of  metropolitan  areas.  Nevertheless,  I con- 
sider the  particular  form  of  recognition  prescribed  in  that  bill  to  be 
untenable  in  Utah  and  similar  States — probably  a majority  of  all 
States.  This  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  cities  to  the  States  and  an 
overall  planning  concept  didn't  come  np  first  in  manpower.  11  e have 
been  concerned  with  it,  as  yon  are  probably  aware,  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment activities  where  the  ‘mayors  of  some  of  the  larger  cities,  but  T 
think  principally  the  staff  of  the  National  Municipal  Organizations 
have  maintained  that  the  State  didn't  give  them  sufficient  considera- 
tion. But  if  yon  get  them  right  down  to  the  point  and  ask  them  where 
the.  States  fail  they  can’t  identify  it,  I think  the  problem  we  have, 
had  in  the  law  enforcement  field  with  statewide  planning  has  resulted 
more  from  jealousy  between  the  staff  of  the  Governor's  conference 
and  the  National  Municipal  Organization  than  it  has  really  been  a 
breakdown  within  the  States  themselves. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  comprehensive  health  planning  for  the 
States,  where  I think  the  States  have  done  a good  job,  although  there 
are  times  when  the  cities  feel  that  they  are  not  properly  recognized. 
But  at  least  in  the  States  which  are  not  dominated  by  a single  large 
city,  we  found  no  problem  in  properly  considering  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems in  urban  areas. 

Over  75  percent  of  the  residents  of  the  State  of  Utah  live  in  a con- 
tiguous. three  SMSA-four  county  area  along  a mountain  range  known 


as  the  “Wasatch  F rout. 

This  Wasatch  Front  area  is  actually  one  interrelated  labor  market. 
Boundaries  between  cities,  school  districts,  and  counties  have  no  major 
economic  significance;  large  numbers  of  individuals  commute  among 

these  SMSA’s.  ....  . , 

As  the  administration  bill  is  written,  each  of  these  three  SMSA  s 
would  be  designated  for  individual  planning  status,  in  total  provid- 
ing services  to  over  75  percent  of  onr  total  population.  Cities  within 
these  SMSA’s  have  shown  but  slight  interest  in  manpower  activities. 
In  fact,  I brought  with  me  a photostat  of  an  article  from  the  front 
page  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  last  Saturday,  after  I had  pre- 
pared this  testimony,  in  which  the  mayor  of  Salt  Lake.  Citv  was  rais- 
ing trouble  with  all  the  Federal  planners,  saying  they  all  ought  to 
be  fired ; that  this  manpower  stuff  is  a lot  of  nonsense  and  that  if  they 
would  go  home  and  let  ns  run  it  and  the  Federal  Government  quit 
trvingto  interfere  we  would  be  better  off. 

With  an  attitude  like  that  in  the  principal  city  of  Utah,  you  are 
not  going  to  get  very  far  on  manpower  planning  and  implementation 
of  the  plan  if  that  is  where  the  responsibility  is  placed. 

There  is  a place  for  manpower  planning  at  the  city  level  where 
sufficient  commitment  exists  and  it  is  related  to  an  adequate  definition 
of  a labor  market  area  and  a viable  political-administrative  base  for 
snob  activity.  But  the  Governor  of  a State  is  in  the  best  position  to 
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determine  when  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  it  is  c»e.u  that  the 
criteria  for  designation  in  present  legislation  is  inadequate.  Local 
prime  sponsors  should  be  designated  only  by  the  rovei  nor  ot 
State  in  which  the  area  is  located  following  consultation  with  tin 
affected  unit  or  units  of  local  government  and  upon  the  (xoveinoi 
finding  that  the  criteria  of  interest,  size,  and  administrative  capability 

ai  Speaking  only  for  myself  and  my  State,  though  we  are  not 
atypical  o?  many  other  governors,  I would  summarize  my  posit 

and  recommendations  as  follows:  . 

(1)  Decategorization  and  decentralization  ot  manpower  pi a - 
is  a critical  need.  Even  though  much  could  be  accomplished  by  admin- 
istrative action,  1 support  legislative  direction  and  emphasis  in  this 

"fin1  The  delegating  procedures  (and  specific  funding  authoriza- 
tions) of  the  Steiger  bill,  the  commitment  to  decategorization  ot  the 
administration  bill,  and  the  Public  Service  Employment  provisions 

of  the  O'Hara  bill  are  preferable  to  me.  „ 

(8)  The  Federal  agencies  should  be  responsible  for  national  pro- 
grams, national  policies,  priority  and  guidelines,  approval  of  State 
plans,  and  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  State  performance.  The  Sta  . 
should  be  provided  wide  flexibility  in  just  how  they  achieve  then  own 
relationship  to  the  Nation's  objectives.  Performance  or  achievement, 
not  organizational  structure,  should  be  the  measure  ot  success. 

(4)  Planning  without  the  authority  to  redirect  funds  is  a useless 

exercise.  This  Governor  and  his  designated  planning  organization 
must  have  the  authority  to  do  both.  ,,  , • r 

(5)  Cities  could  be  involved  in  manpower  planning  upon  the  desig- 

nation of  the  Governor  but  only  when  they  are  large  enough  to  be 
viable  as  both  political  and  economic  entities  and  demonstrate  satis 
factory  interests  and  willingness  to  undertake  the  task.  . 

(6)  ‘if  the  Federal  Government  is  serious  about  decategorization 

and  decentralization,  it  must  demonstrate  it  by  : 

(a)  using  all  the  decatcgorizing authority  it  has.  . . 

(b)  evidencing  trust  in  and  respect  for  State  and  local  officials 

at  every  level  of  the  Federal  structure.  . 

(c)  not  only  allowing  but  encouraging  discretion  ancl  innova- 
tion on  the  part  of  States  which  are  demonstrating  commitment 
and  competence  at  least  the  equal  of  that  of  the  Federal  agencies. 

You  have  the  basis  for  good  legislation  before  you  but  it  is  frag- 
mented. In  my  view  it  will  require  a clean  bill  drawn  by  this  subcom- 
mittee  to  gather  the  strengths  and  reject  the  possible  shortcomings 

of  current  proposals.  , . T 

Gentlemen,  I thank  you  very  much.  If  there  are  any  questions,  I 

will  be  pleased  to  respond. 

Mr.  G.wnos,  Thank  von  very  much.  Governor. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  will 

Mr.  Daniels  (presiding) . Governor  Hampton,  I want  to  compliment 
vou  for  a very  fine  statement  and  analysis  of  the  three  bills  betoie  us. 
I re  met  I was  not.  here,  but  I had  another  appointment  tms  morning. 
Governor  Hampton.  I am  grateful  to  yon  for  coming  m. 
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Mr.  Daniels.  I did  arrive  in  time  to  hear  yon  say  that,  in  1 tali  you 
have  a manpower  planning  council  which  has  the  a iitlioi u \ to  con- 
solidate programs  and  eliminate  duplication  ot  any  waste  ot  services. 

Can  vou  toll  this  subcommittee  just  what  programs  lane  not  been 
ellVctive  and  responsive  to  the  objectives  of  the  manpower  programs. 

Governor  Rampton.  1 think  probably  either  Mr.  Robson  m Mi. 
Olson,  who  have  been  working  intimately  with  that  committee,  could 
probably  give  vou  more  of  the  details  as  to  just  exactly  what  we  have 
had  to  cl uiii lie  and  what  we  have  consolidated. 

Let  me  give  you  a little  bit  of  background  berore  they  do.  .Now,  \\t 
had  mow  lip  in  one  State  as  many  manpower  programs  as  there  were 
Federal  manpower  grants  to  respond  to.  because  we  are  sensitive  to 
the  problem.  These  problems  were  structured  m our  Nate  government 
original lv  in  whatever  department  or  division  ot  Nate  govenunent 
which  seemed  to  respond  best  to  the  particular  federal  agencies.  And 
when  we  got  ready  to  survey  this,  we  had  about  1.,  I believe,  programs 

t hat  we  consolidated  linden*  this  one. 

If  you  could  toll  the  chairman  exactly  where  we  found  programs 
that  weren’t responsive  or  duplicative.  , „ 

Mr.  Koraux.  I think,  first,  our  biggest  problem  was  the  lurk  ot 
coordination  in  pulling  the  programs  together,  and  then  some  nidi- 
vidunl  evaluations  of  programs  about  the  quality  ot  the  services  and  1 lie 
availability  of  the  manpower  services  they  were  providing. 

I think,"  as  a general  rule,  as  the  Governors  statement  indicates, 
some  of  the  work  experience  programs  we  thought  were  contributing 
the  least  in  terms  of  upgrading  the  skills  and  the  ability  ol  the  people 
enrolled.  They  were  important  in  terms  of  their  income  maintenance 
impacts,  but  were  not  tied  in,  were  not  providing  basic  training,  and 
improving  the  employability  skills  ot  the  people  who  wci  c cm  oiled. 

So  we  are  trying'  to  redirect  some  of  those  efforts.  One  ot  the  ina  joi 
problems  that  this  subcommittee  would  be  well  familiar  \>nh  is  t.iat 
when  each  program  agency  seeks  to  provide  its  own  program,  nnd  its 
own  facilities  tl km ’0  tends  to  be  sonic  duplication.  W e think  consiuei  able 
economies  can  be  achieved  in  utilizing  tlu>  Federal  resources  by  tying 
those  programs  together  as  wo  have  in  the  Human  Resources  ( enter 

in  Salt  Lake.  . 

Mr.  Olson.  Another  item  we  might  mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  t he 
fact  that  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on  orientation;  an  inordinate 
amount,  of  money  being  spent  on  activities  like  orientation  and  coun- 
seling and  not  nearly  enough  being  spent  on  training  and  the  provision 
of  basic  education  which  will  provide  for  tlie.einployability  of  those 
we  are  trying  to  serve.  We  have  tried  to  redirect  programs  away  Irom 
counseling  and  orientation  to  providing  the  basic  education  and 
t rain ina-  skills  that  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Your  response  has  been  very  general.  Could  you 
specify  particular  programs  which  you  found  ineffective  and  deemed 
necessary  to  eliminate?  I would  like  to  know  which  programs  \ou  led 

have,  worked  the  best.  : 

Mr.  Ronsux.  I don’t  know  that  we  have  eliminated  any  programs, 
as  such.  Congressman.  I think  we  have  had  our  most  serious  reser\a- 
l ions  about  the  NYC  program:  about  some  of  the  accomplishments  ot 
our  MDTA-O.IT  program,  I think  we  fell  our  best  accomplishments 
have  been  under  the  institutional  training  under  the  MDTA  program. 
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We  think  wo  have  had  mixed  experience  under  the  WIN  program 
But  in  terms  of  actually  eliminating-  whole  programs,  «t  '•«»««. 
have  followed  the  policy  by  and  large  «l  operating  each  » t he  1 »»- 
gnuns  that  the  Federal  Government  was  hunting  mhU  PI ' 01  hlW 
lYe  haven't  been  able  to  tie  them  all  together  as  elleotiuh  as  w< 
would  have  liked  yet.  but  we  are  workmgon  that. 

Mr  IHxiixs.  In  operating  these  programs  do  you  mm  a iolloi 
through  to  sec  whether  or  not  these  trainees  are  given  gainful  emphn- 

meiit  and  how  long  they  stay  on  the  job  ( . • ; ■ ••  .lll’icnlt 

Mr.  Bonsox.  We  arc  trying  to  do  that.  As  yon  know,  n is  ■ lll-i  n t 
disk  We  are  working  with  the  State  agencies  as  a council  to  ti>  to 
insure,  that  each  of  them  provides  the  council  with  followup  mtoim.i - 
tion  to  the  extent  that  our  stall  can  engage  m followup,  we  n « 
ccntratiim  primarily  on  planning  and  programing  at  rln>  stage  o 
Hu  garnet  to  find  out  what  does  actually  happen  to  the  enrolleos  ol 

rtiBKS«i»k  the  cxpcriiwu-c  in  M.OTV  institmio.ul  mWuglw 
been  quite  favorable.  The  experience.  m (lie  « ■ prop " [ ;“ 
wood.  We  have  just,  completed  all  evaluation  there  anil  t i ml.  1,1 
between  an  experience  in  NYC  and  any  subneque.it 
was  directly  related  to  tins  program  lias  been  \cij  dnliuilt  »h  1 

establish  on  the  basis  of  our  evaluation.  . . • ..  ....v 

Mr  B w ns.  Then  von  are  not.  m any  position  tod.i\  to  giu  u>  m } 
figures  ns  to  what  measure  of  success  you  have  met  with  i»lamncnt  alto 

Mr.  Boosts . * For  MDTA  institutional  training,  we  can  tell  you  that 
our  placement  into  employment  has  been  in  excess  of  pew  eu  o 
those  enrolled  in.  MDTA  institutional  training.  Me  think  wc  lu1 ^ 
JX giod  information  there.  Under  the  WIN  program,  whirl.  J 
been  operating-  a relatively  short  time,  as  you  know.  \u  liau  not 
computed  placements  quite  in  the  same  way,  because  thei i e is . h t t • 
kind  of  definite  termination  of  enrollment,  in  the  piogia  ‘ ■ .. 

(hid  in  MDTA  institutional  mimii^- think 

"-,rSe  -k.? *»«  t„m 

" Governor  Hampton,  in. your  testimony  you  *i;l"recd 

,l,o  concept  of  decentralization  and  Kivu.*  authority  h, . the  ht.i .tea  to 
develop  comprehensive  manpower  programs,  you  disapmoedphum 
these  programs  in  the  control  of  our  locai  mayors,  and  I believe  jou 
reserved  the  power  of  vote  over  local  projects,  is  that  cm  xect 
Governor  B am  m o x.  That  is  right.  I think  1 made  it  mear  ha  there 
•ire  undouhtedlv  places  where  the  program  could  best  be  handled  >} 
a citv.  But  I think  the  Governor  is  m a much  better  position  to  de- 
termine where  and  when  that  can  be  done  than  is  the  secret  an,  being 

far  removed  from  the  scene.  . x n . .„(1 

' It  often  becomes  a matter  of  personalities  between  a Go'euioi  and 
a inavo’-  I am  sure  that  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  is  sonu 
complaint  from  the  State  of  New  York  on  law-enforcement  programs. 
B-.t . in  spite  of  that,  except  in  very  large  cities  like  New  lmk  and 
Chicao-o,  where  the  Secretary  might  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
what  Joes  on  in  that  city.  I think  the  Governor  is  in  a much  better 
position  to  know  and  in  a mud.  better  posit, on  to  evaluate  where  the 
program  can  best  be  handled.  .1320 


Mr.  Daniels.  Let's  take  Salt  Lake  City  as  an  example.  You  indicated 
they  are  not  interested  very  much  in  manpower  programs  and  yet 
very  critical  of  the  programs.  Suppose  the  city  of  Salt  Lake  comes  up 
with  a program  and  you  disapprove  of  it  ? How  are  we  going  to  resolve 
that  impasse? 

Governor  Hampton.  That  I disapprove  of  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

Governor  Rampton.  Well,  I would  suppose  the  method  mouIcI 
favor  would  be  that  we  do  the  planning  on  a State  level  and  only  if  I, 
as  Governor,  or  my  planning  council,  determine  that  the  certain  re- 
sponsibility should  he  assigned  to  the  city  would  it  be  assigned  to  the 
city.  There  would  he  no  direct  liaison  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  city.  . 

Now.  in  our  State  there  is  another  reason — and  it  is  entirely  apart 
from  the  willingness  of  the  city  to  take  such  programs  on  '\hy  A 
would  not  like  to  see  it  done.  We  have  most  of  our  people  bvnng  in  an 
area  measuring  about,  100  miles  north  and  south,  by  about  20  miles  east 
and  west.  About  80  percent  of  the  population  of  l1  tali  is  in  that  section. 
Well,  there  are,  I should  judge,  50  municipalities  in  that  area  with 
three  fairly  large  cities — Salt.  Lake,  Ogden,  and  Provo.  But  that  is 
one  labor  market  and  1 would  not  like  to  see  programs  broken  down 
between  the  three  cities  there,  because  I think  we  have  a common 
problem  and  I think  it  should  be  taken  care  of  on  a State  basis. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  I am  sure  that  there  are  many  States  where  the 
municipal  government  covers  the  entirety  of  a single  metropolitan  aiea 
or  an  urban  area  where  it  could  best  be  assigned  to  the  city.  The  tiling 
is,  if  you  start  determining  just  exactly  how  we  are  going  to  he  struc- 
tured from  a Federal  level  ou  these  grants,  what  you  are  attempting 
t o do  is  make  a program  for  the  typical  State  and  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a typical  State.  It  is  just  like  getting  a readymade  suit  for  a typical 
figure.  You  get  a suit  that  doesn’t  fit  anybody,  really,  unless  it  is  altered. 
And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  any  ironclad  mold  \n  which  you  attempt 
to  place  a program  that  you  expect  to  be  administerd  at  a local  level. 
State  or  local  level.  I think  you  have  got  to  let  the  States  do  some 
planning.  . 

Now,  of  course,  the  Governors  were  very  concerned  in  the  begin- 
ning when  wo  started  getting  block  grants  that  there  wouldn  t be  anv 
improvement  over  categorical  grants,  because  we  were  afraid  tue 
right  of  veto  would  be  exercised  by  the  federal  agency  so  extonsi\el} 
that  they  would  make  them  back  into  categorical  programs  anvw  ay. 
But  that,  hasn’t  proved  to  be  true.  Both  the  Department  of  HF\\  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  block  grants  have  been  administered  \ ei> 
liberally.  While  the  States,  in  their  plans,  must  conform  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Federal  Government,  considerable  latitude  is  given  m 
organizational  structure  and  emphasis  is  on  programs  accomplishment 
as  opposed  to  a deemphasis  in  other  programs  authorized. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  von.  Governor. 

Mr.  O'Hara  ? ' 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Governor,  I want  to  thank  yon  tor  your  testimony 
which  I had  an  opportunitv  to  read,  even  though  I wasn't  here  to 
hear  all  of  it.  T know  that  yoii  are  one  of  the  Governors  who  has  neen 
most  interested  in  these  programs  and  I know  your  associate.  Mr, 
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Robson,  ns  being  probably  a mail  tliar  whom  no  one  bettor  under- 
stands the  problems  of  administration  of  these  programs. 

I am  enthused  that  yon  hare  endorsed  the ^bhc  aervK*  ompb- 
meat  concepts  of  my  bill  which  would  permit  the  State.,  <md  local 
units  of  government,  and  private,  nonprofit-  organisations,  o en  - 
into  contracts  with  the  Federal  Government  under  the  terms  ot  winch 
the  Federal  Government  would  put  up  the  money  tor  hiring  people  to 

do  community  improvement  work.  . , . ,-.,j 

Do  you  have  any  idea  of  the  magnitude  ot  the  need  foi  tins  vincl 
of  employment  in  your  own  State.  Do  you  have  the  benefit  or  even  a 

1 °Go v er  nor^R a m i 'T(  > n . Do  you  mean  the  need  or  the  opportunity  for 
it' 

Ramwn.  Well,  the  need  is  there  without  doubt.  Now. 
we  would  be  able  to  tell  you  a little  bit  more  about,  the  opportunities, 

in  a little  while.  . 

How  many  departments  have  we  received  replies  trom  * 

Mr.  Olson.  We  have  response  from  about-  a third. 

Governor  Ramiton.  Wc  circulated  a letter  about  10  days  ago  to  all 
departments  of  the  State  government  and  I directed  them  to  lepoit 
ha  -k  to  me  what  positions  on  their  table  of  organizations  could  ) 
filled  by  a disadvantaged  person  with  proper  preparation  and  on- 
the-job  training.  And  Mr.  Olson  tells  me  about  a third  ot  them  lime 

6 jut  of  those  that  I have  seen,  there  is  only  one  aepartment  and 
that  was  the  retirement  fund,  which  is  a quasi-State  depaivnient  with 
a very  small  staff,  that  replied  that  they  didn  t have  any  spots.  i\- 
one  else  has  said,  "Yes.  we  can  identify  such  positions. 

Now  as  I stated  while  you  were  out,  we  are  a little  hemp  .td 
our  merit  system  bill  in  tlie  State.  We  have  wont  96  percent  oi  our 
State  employees  on  the  merit  system  now.  T ut  I lnteno.  < 

St  iMtihrtnre  to  liberalize  tl.e  merit  system  a little  bit  to  arroin- 

'I'Ate^hBpoi^aiii.^  ^ jnterestc(l,  and  I am  sore  the  eoimnittee, 
would,  in  getting  any  figures  that  you  are  able  to  supply  us  as  you 

^Governor  Ramp-ton.  As  soon  as  we  get  them  tabulated,  we  will  mail 
them  to  the  committee  and  with  copies  to  all  die  members. 

Mr  O’Hara.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  ougnt  io  sort  ot  fine 
everyone  a piece  of  the  action,  the  mayors  and  the  cities,  as  well  as 
States,  and  von  have  said  in  your  testimony  that  you  tnink  this  is 
maybe  an  OK  thing  and  it.  might  work  our  very  well  in  some  places 

'’'Cmmw' KAMrrm.-.  I din't  think  I s«d  that  exactly.  What  I said 
was  that  it  may  work  anywhere,  but  the  decision  can  best  be  made  >> 
t he  Governor  or  bv  his  manpower  planning  council. 

Mr  O’Hara.  But  von  also  pointed  out  that-  if)  percent,  of  the  popu- 
lation' lives  along  the  Wasatch  Front  and  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is 
inst  one  big  labor  market  with  people  moving  back  and  foit.i  aion.  cl 
in  it,  and  it  wouldn’t  make  a lot  of  sense  to  treat  any  one  of  these  en- 
tities in  that  area  as  a separate  entity  in  a manpower  training  sense. 
Governor  Ramiton.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  O'Hara.  I am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  on  that.  My  prob- 
lem is  that  I think  that  most  of  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country 
have  gotten  that  way.  I think  of  my  own  community  and  it  doesn't 
really" make  any  sense  to  say.  “Let’s  take  Detroit  and  make  it  a sepa- 
rate entity  for  purposes  of  manpower  recruitment  and  placement. 
No  ad  ays  something  like  40  percent  of  the  people  that  live  in  the 
suburbs  work  in  the  city,  and  I think  it  must  be  about  30  percent,  I 
don't  know  the  figure,  of  the  people  that  live  in  the  city  who  work  in 
• suburbs,  and  the  people  that  work  in  the  suburbs  don’t  work  in  rhe 
one  they  live  in,  that  is  about  (SO  percent  of  them  go  from  one  suburb 
to  another,  you  know.  It  is  just  such  an  interlocking,  mixed  up  busi- 
ness and  I really  wondered  about  the  viability. 

Now.  T know  if  I were  mayor  of  Detroit  and  someone  said  to  me — 
well,  there  are  two  choices.  First.  I guess  you  would  have  to  make  the 
choice,  are  von  going  to  say  the  city  is  the  labor  market  for  this  pur- 
pose and  the  mayor  of  Detroit  is  in  charge,  or  are  you  going  to  go  the 
way  the  administration  bill  tries  to  so  in  a way,  and  say  that  we  recog- 
nize that  you  can't  do  that,  and  we  will  recognize  that  the  metropolitan 
area  is  the  labor  market  and  that  we  will  put  the  mayor  of  the  largest 
city  in  charge.  All  T know  is.  if  I were  mayor  of  Detroit  and  1 was  put 
in  charge  of  n program  in  the  entire  metropolitan  area,  I would,  make 
darn  certain  that  I ran  in  such  a way  tha4,  it  would  be  rim  in  maximum 
benefit,  to  my  own  const  it  n*  ncy.  If  you  were  put  in  charge  of  a fonr- 
Stute  for  these  same  purposes,  I am  sure  that  your  first  business  would 
be  to  make  sure  that  Vtah  was  taken  care  of,  and  then  you  would  see  if 
there  was  anything  you  could  do  for  Colorado  or  Arizona  and  whoever 
else  was  there.  ...  . 

I think  if  you  are  going’  to  put  local  officials  in  charge  the  logical 
choice  would  be  the  Governor.  But  in  some  places  like  my  good  friend 
Dominick  Daniels’  area  it  doesn't  even  make  any  sense  to  put  a Gov- 
ernor in  charge.  For  instance,  the  New  York  labor  market  certainly 
covers  at  least  three  States,  or  parts  of  three  States,  and  I don  t think 
that  the  people  that  live  in  west  New  York,  for  instance,  just  on  the 
Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson,  are  going  to  be  very  happy  about  having 
their  entire  dependence  for  manpower  sources  placed  in  either  the 
hands  of  Mayor  Lindsay  or  Governor  Rockefeller,  who  owe  them  no 
allegiance  whatsoever. 

So  this  business  of  trying  to  make  a pattern  and  then  say,  “Now  we 
are  going  to  put  these  local  officials  in  charge,"  just  doesn't  seem  to  me 
to  fit  the  reality  of  the  situation. 

Governor  Ramutox.  Rut  you  only  have  about  three  or  four  of  tliose 
multistate  metropolitan  areas  in  the  country— you  have  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  area,  von  have  the  Philadelphia  area,  you  have  the 
Chiongo-Garv  area.  That  is  about  it.  Other  than  those  areas  where 
T will  concede.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Congressman  O'Hara,  that  you 
might  have  to  make  a modification  of  my  proposal,  still,  by  and  large, 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  States  tend  to  be  some  distance  from  the 
State  borders.  In  the  West  I cannot  think  of  a single  multistate 
metropolitan  area  that  we  have. 

Mr.  OTTara.  You  have  got  a couple  or  intrastate  ones,  but  not  multi- 
state. 

Governor  Ramptox.  I don't  suppose  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do 
much  about  that. 
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unt  xt,pr  th‘111  those  three  or  four  large  multistate  areas,  I think 

i:!,^  -5  ^Isn-rnu-’oovo,-,,,,.-,  in  nn 

problem.  But  I tat  don't 

think  that  the  idea  of  patting  the  mayors  either  in  clmifre  0 *IU^  t\  Q 
•0  h i ties  end  thenVparating  the  central  city  from  I M »1»  la 
viirOhnlitan  area,  1 don't  think  that  makes  much  sense.  1 non  t think 

it ^itiis  much  sense  to  put  a mayor  of  the  ('eiitval  city  m J 

", \ .1/1  ;r  iirp  urninsr  to  do  it  that  way,  L mink  ine 
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11  of  them,  not  -just  to  some  ot  them,  oo  we  na\t  st  n - < ,’t 

VSU  lUWTOS.  Well,  I don't  know  a single 

km.w  ! 1 of  them  quite  well— that  isn’t  vivally  concerned  r.oout  meal 
goveniment  and  how  well  it  is  doing,  and  that  isn  t pertcctly  capa^c, 
both  from  ability  a.ud  motivation,  to  make  sme  th«i  w ' 
n^tSn  of  the  plan  should  be  in  a municipality  that  he  wouldn  t 

"* Xu  iyiuiti  You  see  the  scheme  of  my  bill  has  been  that  we  give 
I He  Swrotnrj  the  In 

'Ym'C  he  could  go  a different  route  than  he  eoes  m j £ 
imtrnh  lie  could  go  a different  route  than  he  goes  in  bait  Uike  th 
(ir  Uateverseem?  tohini  to  he  most  tailored  of  these  arrangements  to 

Well'  /would  prefer  so  far  as  possible  to  have 
tl  > I -o vi  or  in  the  legislation  rather  than  with  the  Secretary  so  that 
&or  Sn  Siow  what  he  can  expect.  Now  perhaps  there  could 
ho  SGme  modification  to  the  Steiger  bill,  a combination  of  - \ 
oru-mclii  ^ wherein  these  multistate  areas  could  be  assigned  to  the 
§2.J5Sy  buUn^ther  areas  the  legislation  would  direct  that  tne  State 

l)t  W?  ’odT./'f  Well’'  Governor,  I think  you  have  done  an  excellent 
job  on  this  and  it  is  clear  that  you  have  clone  your  homevork 
( 'Ovci'iior  Hampton.  I have  got  a couple  ot  boys  lieie  Gut  did  then 

'*T$£S  They  must  be  pretty  tough  instructors  but  they  had  a 
JLfpil teinse you  \vere  vdy  knowledgeable  about  the  program. 
MrlpAisrm.s.  Mr.  Gaydos. 

oi  T*  «•>  P°Pf  ’ 

tioVin  Utah  as  being  in  need  of  some  kind  of  manpower  services  That 
constitutes  223,000-  That  is  a rather  substantial  figure.  Are  we  talking 
hovif  ihp  Avork  force  or  tire  we  talking  tioout  people  • . 

1 Governor  XUaifiok.  That  would  be  people.  But,  of  course,  wliat  is 
voun  work  force*  That  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  sometimes.  It  varies  from 
{ini  to  time,  because  if  we  get  the  training  to  some  °f  the  peopie  that 
don\  want  extended  academic  work  they  become  a member  of  the  labor 
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force  at  a fairly  young  age.  It  is  people  that  I am  talking  about,  I 
am  sure  that  is  true. 

And  if  I were  to  relate  those  numbers  to  the  work  force,  it  would 
reduce  it  by  more  than  half,  probably  by  00  percent,  of  the  actual 
employables  or  potential  employables. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  I would  have  to  assume  that,  looking  at  the  figure, 
that  would  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  were  somewhat — you  en  joy 
the  No.  1 category  as  far  as  the  attack  on  the  problem  by  estab- 
lishing a manpower  council.  A lot  of  States  don’t  have  it  established, 
some  attack  the  problem  in  a less  concise  manner  than  you  have,  by 
legislation.  You  have  recognized  it  and  have  done  something  about  it, 
which  I would  think  would  be  a good  action,  good  program,  and  good 
legislation  and  that  is  why  I think  these  figures  reflect  this  action  of 
your  State.  This  is  a very  substantial  figure  in  comparison  with  a lot 
of  other  States,  including  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania. . 

Maybe,  Mr.  Robson,  you  might  be  able  to  answer  this  since  you  have 
referred  to  it  previously.  The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  are 
they  active  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Robson.  We  have  a NAB  organization  in  Salt  Lake  City.  We 
were  one  of  the  last  of  the  cities  added  to  the  national  program  and 
are  active  at  the  present  time.  They  have  conducted  two  pledge  cam- 
paigns and  have  filled  approximately  a third  of  their  quota  there. 
Probably  Salt  Lake  is  like  other  places.  We  have  a number  of  indus- 
tries who  because  of  the  relaxation  in  activity  in  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  some  of  our  major  employers  have  some  of  their  regular  em- 
ployees on  lay-off  and  therefore  arc  not  in  a position,  at  this  point  in 
time,  to  add  disadvantaged  people  to  their  payroll.  But  the  NAB 
program  in  Salt  Lake  City  is  making  a very  important  contribution. 
We  are  not  as  pleased  as  we  might  be  with  the  number  of  jobs  con- 
tracted in  the  city.  We  hoped  that  our  employers  would  have  responded 
more  aggressively  to  the  opportunity  than  they  have.  But  by  and 
large  the  NAB  program  is  making  a contribution  and  the  employers 
are  working  with  us  in  taking  references  from  the  Human  Resources 
Center  in  Salt  Lake.  The  executive  director  of  the  jobs  program  is 
a member  of  the  State  Manpower  Planning  Council  and  we  are  pleased 
to  have  those  programs  operated  in  Salt  Lake. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  It  has  been  suggested  in  prior  hearings  here  that  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  and  the  approach  to  the  problem 
is  the  best  and  possibly  the  only  approach  in  solving  our  manpower 
programs.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that,  Governor? 

Governor  Ra Tipton.  I don't  think  standing  alone  it  solves  the  prob- 
lem. It  gives  the  opportunity  to  a job,  but  I don’t  think  standing 
alone  it  is  going  to  mean  very  much.  I think  it  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  other  programs. 

"Mr.  Gaydos.  I have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  Governor. 

Governor  Rampton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Kruger,  Professor 
of  Industrial  Relations,  Michigan  State  University. 

Mr.  OTTapa.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  I would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  O’Haha.  T would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  Pro- 
fessor Kruger.  We  are  reallv  blessed  today  with  some  outstanding 
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testimony.  I think  this  is  winding  up  the  way  any  good  firework* 
display  should— with  the.  best  ones  saved  until  the  end. 

Professor  Kruger  is  my  mentor,  one  of  those  who  has  been  most 
helpful  to  me  in  learning  some  of  the  problems  of  manpower  training 
development.  And  he  is  indeed  a distinguished  and  very  well  informed 
witness.  I am  saying  this  without  even  having  read  his  testimony 
you  see,  so  I may’ want  to  take  some  of  it  back  afterwards,  but  1 don  t 

^Mr.  Daniels.  I may  say  in  response  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
that  Professor  Kruger  you  have  been  a real  tine  insti  uc-toi . 

STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  H.  KRUGER.  PROFESSOR  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS,  MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  EAST  LANSING, 

MICH. 

Mr.  Ivrugeu.  In  addition  to  being  a professor  of  industrial  relations 
at  Michigan  State,  I am  also  chairman  of  the  Michigan  Manpower 
Commission  and  am  very  much  involved  in  the  resolution  of  nianpow  ei 

' I appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  corn- 
mittee  to  present  testimony  on  the  manpower  bills  currently  bctoie  tln^ 

^'I'wantto  focus  primarily  on  the  Manpower  Act  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman O’Hara  and  the  administration’s  bill.  In  putting  my  remarks 
into  perspective,  one  of  the  difficulties  in  evaluating  these  manpower 
programs  which  the  Congress  has  enacted  since  1962  is  that  the  admin- 

ist  rat  ion  has  been  so  diffused.  . , , 

There  are  at  least  six  sets  of  governmental  relationships  lmohecl 

in  the  planning  and  delivery  of  the  manpower  services  • 

At  the  Federal  level,  there  are  relationships  between  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  TV  clfare,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  other  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  manpower,  Each  has  a slice  of  the  activities.  Each,  in  a 
sense,  has  its  own  interests.  And,  unfortunately,  none  of  the  bills 
address  themselves  to  the  problem  of  coordination  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  second  set  of  relationships  deals  with  die  Federal  agency  and 
the  appropriate  State  agency,  for  example,  the  h ederal-State  system 
of  public  employment  offices,  the  Federal-State  system  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  the  Federal-State  vocational  education  system.  In 
the  Federal-State  relationship  the  general  guidelines  are  determined 
by  the  Federal  partner,  and  the  State  agency  lias  the  responsibility  of 
implementing  the  program  within  the  guidelines.  The  State  partnei 
is  not  involved  in  the  formulation  of  the  guidelines  under  which  the 
specific  program  is  administered.  The  Manpower  Training  Act  does 
address  itself  to  improving  relationships  between  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  State  agencies 

involved  in  manpower  programs.  , , , 

A third  set  of  relationships  involves  a Federal  agency  and  the  local 
community  in  which  the  guidelines  and  funds  move  directly  from  the 
Federal  agency  to  the  local  community.  Tne  Community  Action 
Agency  established  under  the  Economic  Opportunity,  Act  is  an 
example  of  this  type  of  relationship.  Another  example  is  the  model 
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cities  program  in  which  the  funds  flow  directly  from  the 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  the  local  community  reu.i\i 
the  grant/  Some  of  these  programs  carry  on  manpower  aetn  hies 
which  are  beyond  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  U.b.  DeP:l'  t '1/1^ 
of  Labor,  or  the  State,  Employment  Service.  The  Manpowei  1 <111UL 
\ct  (MTA)  does  provide  that  local  area  prime  sponsors  shall  be 
included  in  State  plans  and  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  ot 
Labor.  Moreover,  the  prime  sponsors  m standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical areas  (SMSAs)  or  other  appropriate  geographical  areas  are 
to  be  designated  by  the  Governors  from  milts  ot  local  general  g°'  '' 

immt.  1 want  to  coine  back  to  that.  The  thrust  here  is  to  develop  t>  n« 
elective  administrative  unit  to  carry  out  manpower  programs  at  the 

The  fourth  set  of  relationships  deal  with  the  State  agencies  involved 
in  die  delivery  of  manpower  services.  At  the  State  level  there  is  a 
State  Employment.  Service,  a State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  ageiuy, 
a Suite  Vocational  Education  department  or  division,  a State  yiA) 
Technical  Assistance  Office  to  mention  the  major  ones  winch  are 
involved  in  manpower  programs.  These  various  agencies  acted  nutc- 
i)end ently  for  the  most  part  until  the  establishment  ot  the  cooperutn  e 
area  manpower  planning  system,  commonly  known  as  (AMI  S. 

The  CAMPS  svstem  was  established  by  Executive  order  on  Aug- 
ust. 15  1968.  The  system,  while  imperfect,  does  provide  the  means  tor 
the  various  State  agencies  involved  in  manpower  programs  to  at 
least  begin  to  talk  to  one  another  about  manpower  programs.  More- 
over, it.  has  stimulated  the  States  to  develop  a State  manpower  plan. 
The  MTA  specifically  provides  for  a State  plan  which  will  sene  as 
a.  basis  for  funding.  The  funding,  however,  will  be  limited  to  the 
funds  administered  by  the  Manpower  Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Funds  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  vocational 
education  are  administered  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 

The  MTA  does  provide  for  a State  comprehensive  manpowei 
agency  to  include  the  State  employment  service,  the  State  unemploy- 
ment insurance  agency,  unless  exempted  by  the  Secretary,  andother 
State  agencies  administering  manpower  programs,  lhe  secretary 
Labor  will  make  the  determination  as  to  whether  this  new  agency  is  en- 
able to  receive  grants  under  the  act.  The  Governors,  however,  may 
designate  some  other  agency  to  be  the  lead  agency  if  given  appioval  by 

the  Secretary  of  Labor.  , _ „ ■ 

There  should  be  another  option  open  to  the  Governor.  Experience 
in  the  organization  of  State  government  iiiay  not  always  lend  itself 
to  the  creation  of  a comprehensive  manpower  agency  or  to  a lead 
ao-ency.  The  Governor,  for  example,  may  want  to  designate  the  office 
of  the  Governor  as  the  lead  agency.  By  this  I mean  lie  may  want  to 
create  or  use  a manpower  commission  or  council  directly  responsible 
to  him  as  his  lead  agency.  In  my  view  he  should  have  this  discretion 
without  being  penalized  by  reducing  the  moneys  provided  by  MIA  it 
a comprehensive  manpower  agency  is  not  established. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  permitting  the  Governor  this  discretion. 
He  is  the  State’s  chief  executive  officer  elected  by  all  the  people.  He  is 
in  a position  to  minimize  frictions  between  State  agencies  because  he 
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is  the  Governor.  He  can  exercise  executive  direction  and  decision- 
making  authority  to  establish,  and  maintain  cooperative  .working  ieln- 
tionsliips  and  linkage — that  is  very  important  and  linkage  among 
the  various  State  agencies  involved  in  manpower  activities. 

MTA  attempts  to  bring  about  more  effective  coordination  among  the 
principal  State  agencies  involved  in  the  delivery  of  manpower  services. 
Of  course,  there  is  a calculated  risk  in  giving  the  States  control  over 
fiscal  resources  :uicl  administration  of  manpower  programs.  At  the 
moment  all  States  do  not  have  the  same  degree  of  competencies  to  per- 
form  adequately  their  roles  as  contemplated  under  MTA.  Moreover, 
all  the  Governors  have  not  shown  the  same  degree  of  interest  or  sup- 
port of  the  manpower  programs.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  tins  lack 
of  interest  is  that  the  manpower  programs  are  now  under  federal 
direction  and  control  Thus  the  argument  could  be  advanced  that  it 
the  States  were  given  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  ot  the 
manpower  programs,  the  Governor  would  become  more  interested. 
Over  time,  the  States  would  develop  the  necessary  competencies  to 
mount  an  effective  manpower  program  which  relates  directly  to  both 
industrial  development  and  human  resource  development. 

Establishing  such  a comprehensive  State  manpower  agency  as  con- 
templated in  MTA  will  not  be  a simple  task.  In  some  States  to  establish 
such  an  agenev  will  require  changes  in  the  State  constitution.  J or 
example,  in  Michigan,  the  vocational  education  program  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  board  of  education  through  the  State  department, 
of  education.  The  Board  of  Education  in  Michigan,  as  in  other  States, 
is  a constitutionally  established  body.  Although  there  may  be  difficul- 
ties in  establishing  such  an  agency,  it  is  possible.  However  it  is  not 

going  to  be  easy.  . . . .. 

A fifth  set  of  relationships  involved  in  the  administration  oi  man- 
power programs  is  between  the  State  agencies  and  the  local  communi- 
ties. Ail  example  of  this  relationship  would  be  the  State  employment 
service  and  its  local  offices.  The  State  office  provides  the  guidelines 
and  control  over  the  local  offices.  Local  labor  markets  vary  and  a btate- 
directed  program  may  not  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  area.  The 
local  CAMPS  committee,  at  least  in  Michigan,  attempts  to  develop  a 
plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  area.  The  allocation  of  funds  tor  mmij 
power  training  programs,  however,  is  a function  of  the  State  CAM  lb 
committee,  at  least  this  is  the  procedure  in  Michigan.  The  availability 
of  funds,  in  most  instances,  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  details  ot  the 
local  plan.  At  present  there  is  no  equitable  formula  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  manpower  funds  to  the  local  area.  In  the  MIA,  section  601, 
there  is  a passthrough  provision.  Each  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  is  guaranteed  a minimum  share  of  the  State  s apportion- 
ment based  on  its  share  of  the  State's  labor  force  and  disadvantaged 

individuals.  . . _ . , • 

In  my  view  the  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  is  not  a desn- 
able  geographical  unit  for  the  planning  and  delivery  of  manpower 
services.  This  concept  while  appropriate  for  population  analysis  in- 
cludes numerous  governmental  units  such  as  counties,  cities,  villages, 
and  townships,  and  focuses  on  urban  areas.  It  precludes  the  rural  areas 
which  are  in  desperate  need  of  their  equitable  share  of  manpower  serv- 
ices. Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  a county  or  combina- 
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tion  of  counties  as  determined  by  the  States  as  the  best  basis  for  an 
effective  geographical  planning  and  service  unit.  The  same  funding 
formula  as  provided  in  MTA  would  apply,  namely  the  percentage  of 
the  State's  population  living  in  a county  or  a combination  of  counties 
and  the  disadvantaged  individuals. 

The  sixth  set  of  relationships  affecting  the  delivery  of  manpower 
services — is  the  relationship  between  the  central  city  and  the  suburban 
areas.  The  suburbs  have  the  jobs  and  the  ceneral  city  has  the  individ- 
uals in  need  of  manpower  services  and  jobs.  Public  transportation  in 
many  areas  does  not  provide  adequate  service  between  place  of  work 
and  place  of  residence.  Moreover,  housing  in  the  suburbs  is  usually 
not  available  at  prices  individuals  from  the  central  city  an  aftoid. 
Aside  from  transportation  and  housing,  the  suburban  communities  ap- 
pear to  have  a hostile  attitude  toward  the  problems  of  the  central 
city.  This  attitude  acts  as  a barrier  to  cooperation  between  these 
governmental  units.  . . 

Designation  of  a prime  local  sponsor  as  provided  m MTA  may  help 
to  bring  about  more  coordination.  There,  however,  may  still  be  ten- 
sions between  the  mayor  of  the  large  city  and  the  Governor,  especially 
if  they  are  from  different  political  parties.  The  big  cities  have  man- 
power problems  quite  different  from  those  of  suburban  communities. 
The  prune  local  sponsor  must  be  able  to  relate  effectively  to  the  popu- 
lations to  be  served.  Moreover,  the  big  cities  do  have  political  clout. 
If  their  needs  are  not  being  served  or  if  they  feel  that  they  are  not 
getting  an  equitable  share  of  funds  available,  their  mayors  can  and  do 
contact  their  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  exert  pressures  on  the  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Moreover,  the  manpower  problems  of  the  big  cities  can- 
not be  submerged  in  a standard  metropolitan  statistical  area.  Big 
cities  and  their  problems  may  not  get  sufficient  attention  if  the  focus  is 
just  on  the  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 

The  possibilities  of  either  the  States  or  the  local  areas  being  dis- 
satisfied with  their  apportionment  of  funds  suggest  the  need  for  some 
kind  of  due  process  mechanism.  The  MTA  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee.  This  committee 
could  serve  as  a body  to  hear  appeals  from  the  States  if  a State  feels 
that  it  has  not  been  treated  equitably  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the 
■Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the  apportionment 
of  the  funds.  The  committee  would  make  both  findings  of  fact  and 
recommendations  to  the  two  Secretaries. 

The  MTA  does  not  provide  for  a State  manpower  advisory  com- 
mittee but  the  Manpower  Act  does.  The  State  advisory  committee 
could  serve  as  the  body  to  hear  appeals  from  the  local  area  if  the  local 
area  feels  that  it  has  not  been  treated  equitably  by  the  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Agency  or  lead  agency.  This  State  committee  would  make 
findings  of  fact  and  recommendations  to  the  Governor. 

This  due  process  amendment  would  enable  both  the  States  and  the 
local  areas  to  have  “their  day  in  court”  should  they  opt  to  appeal  the 
allocation  and  apportionment  of  funds  by  either  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  or  the  Governor. 

When  Governor  Milliken  of  Michigan  established  the  Michigan 
Manpower  Commission  by  executive  order,  the  commission  of  which 
I am  the  chairman  built  in  a due-process  procedure,  and  I believe  we 
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are  the  only  State-  that  does  this.  The  executive  committee  of  the  com- 
mission, of  which  I am  also  the  chairman,  can  hear  appeals  from  local 
CAMPS  committees  who  feel  that  they  are  not  being  treated  fair]} 
by  the  State  CAMPS  committee.  Just  the  existence  of  such  a procedure 
is  valuable  in  building  confidence  in  the  system.  There  is  a body  who 
will  listen  to  the  appeals  of  the  local  area.  Tc  date  this  has  worked 
very  well. 

Another  thrust  of  the  MTA  and  the  Manpower  Act  is  to  define  the 
populations  served  or  those  eligible  for  services.  The  MTA  section  107 
should  include  a statement  that  within  all  programs  funded  by  this 
act,  the  concept  of  equity  of  access  to  manpower  services  should  prevail. 
This  concept  of  equity  of  access  means  that  all  citizens  of  the  State, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  place  of  residence,  shall  have  equity 
of  access  to  manpower  services  provided  under  these  acts.  Moreover, 
a provision  should  be  added  that  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Agency  or  lead  agency,  or  tiie  one  that  the  Governor  designates,  has 
the  responsibility  to  make  the  citizens  aware  of  the  manpower  services 
offered.  This  means  that  the  agency  must  commimicate  to  the  citizens 
of  the  State  as  to  what  the  manpower  program  is  all  about.  Communi- 
cating with  the  citizens  to  be  served  is,  however,  not  sufficient.  The 
agency  must  assure  delivery  of  manpower  services  consistent  with 
available  resources.  All  too  frequently  services  are  offered  which  cannot 
be  delivered.  The  result  is  frustration  and  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
populations  seeking  manpower  services.  Why  promise  if  delivery 
cannot  be  made? 

Let  me  get  back  to  the  concept  of  equity  of  access.  In  Michigan,  as 
elsewhere,  the  cities  for  the  most  part  have  received  the  attention  in 
the  manpower  programs,  yet  there  are  many  people  in  the  rural  areas 
and  there  are  migrants.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Michigan  is  the  second 
largest  user  of  migrants  in  the  country.  The  people  in  rural  areas  and 
the  migrants  are  just  not  receiving  their  fair  share  of  manpower 
services.  Moreover,  there  is  the  need  for  making  these  citizens  aware 
of  those  manpower  services  which  are  available. 

Again,  using  Michigan  as  an  example,  there  are  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  Spanish  Americans,  Mexican  Americans  coming  into  the  State. 
Many  do  not  read  English,  and  so  there  is  need  to  communicate  to 
them  in  a media  and  in  a language  which  they  can  understand. 

All  of  the  manpower  bills  being  considered  attempt  to  eliminate 
duplications  of  both  effort  and  services.  The  MTA  consolidates  the 
MDTA  of  1962  as  amended  and  parts  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  19(L  as  amended.  This  consolidation  is  needed  but  it  does  not 
include  other  pieces  of  legislation  which  duplicate  manpower  services. 
Specific  reference  is  made  to  the  1968  amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  which  provide  manpower  services  to  the  socially 
handicapped.  That  portion  of  moneys  presently  budgeted  for  man- 
power services  for  the  socially  disadvantaged  under  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1968  should  he  included  in  the 
MTA  Act  or  any  other  piece  of  legislation  which  this  committee  con- 
siders. This  would  limit  vocational  rehabilitation  expenditures  to 
persons  with  physical  and  mental  handicaps.  Services  to  the  socially 
disadvantaged  individuals  arc  provided  in  the  MTA,  section  107.  In- 
clusion of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  moneys  for  the  socially  dis- 
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1 ■ fi  att  \ would  eliminate  another  aspect  of  duplication 
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the  Nation's  manpower  , tl  Govern0r  of  Utah  about  the 

Just  as  an  aside, Mr.  O’Hara  asked  me  wu«  Ag clmirman 

extent  of  need  for  public  ser\^e I have  appointed  a task  force 
of  the  Michigan  Jclss  of  ana]yZing  how 

of  mayors  from  across  tl  e btate.  1 bej  1 employment  program. 
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O'Hara  and  other  members  of  the  comim  • ee. ^ . involved  in  a public 

included  in  OTA 

service  careers  piogiam.  buui  a 1 . cj01.  increasing  rapidly 
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and  thus  there  arc  jobs  avadabU.  beco  economic  stabilizer, 
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mtn^vcJ  fcWW'  11“h",,nl  ~ 

nomic  policy  Mid  manpo'cci'  po'jcy ]“Un*«ry  °*  T'!''“or  sho','<1  !"s0 
With  reference  to  MTA,  title  \ , dieoeciaaiy^  Statcs  which 

have  the  authority  to ’ ^^“^Kyment  of  4.5  percent  or  higher, 
are  experiencing  a late  o.  lllieiii]i  } out  of  the  discretion  a 17 

These  extra  apportiomnents  vouUb  r l ti  l unemployment 
funds  of  the  Secretary.  Reliance  t0  higb  levels 

rate  will  not,  m my  judgement,  l exaniple,  in  Michigan 

of  unemployment  in  indm dual  ^tal ® [ r’te  was  higher 

during  the  period  1956-68  the  Oof  these  13  rears.  If  the 

than  the  national  unemnloyme  •-  unemployment  rates  through 

ing  of  staff  involved  m if^  ^Sn  Lra®,  and  improv- 
as  well  as  for  experimental  and  * information.  No  provision,  bow- 
ing and  strengthening  labor  ma  het  into • [ion  to  be  allot- 
ever.  is  made  for  a specific  percentage  ot  V " ^ Pr^  cndmcnts  of  1968 
ted  for  these  important - be  allocatod 

included  a provision  that  « pe  c established  an  important 

for  staff  training  and  aev-lopme  t Tins  ^bbs^a  & 

*« « » «>“  atton 

tion  and  emphasis  will  be  given  to  them.  . ..„Gon  projects,  each 

E.  & D.  projects  are  financed  pnmanly  by  tne  i .o.  1 
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Labor.  Allocating  the  States  certain  funds  over  which  they  will  have 
control  to  finance  E.  & D.  projects  is  in  keeping  with  the  intent  of 
MTA,  namely  the  decentralization  to  the  States  of  certain  types  of 
decisionmaking.  . ^ . .... 

The  advance  funding  provision  of  MTA  is  certainly  a significant  im- 
provement in  the  administration  of  the  manpower  program.  The  De* 
partment  of  Labor  and  the  State  manpower  agencies  will  be  in  a better 
position  to  plan  their  programs  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  since 
the  appropriation  will  be  known.  One  of  the  criticisms  currently  di- 
rected at  the  manpower  program  is  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  time 
for  careful  planning  of  and  for  manpower  services.  Effective  planning 
for  manpower  services,  of  necessity,  must  extend  beyond  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  one  is  operating  such  programs. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  strengthening  the  administration  of  the 
manpower  program.  The  MTA  is  designed  to  place  greater  respon- 
sibilities on  the  States  for  the  planning  and  delivery  of  manpower 
services.  The  formulation  of  national  policy  and  guidelines  remains 
the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  States  operate  within 
these  policies  and  guidelines.  For  the  most  part  the  States  are  not 
involved  in  the  formulation  of  these  policies  and  guidelines.  If  creative 
federalism  is  to  work,  the  States  must  be  involved  in  shaping  the 
policies  under  which  the  manpower  programs  are  to  be  conducted.  It 
therefore  seems  appropriate  that  the  administrator  for  the  State  com- 
prehensive manpower  agency  or  lead  agency  or  the  one  the  Governor 
designates  be  designated  as  the  Associate  Manpower  Administrator 
for  his  State.  Thus  there  would  be  50  Associate  Administrators.  rlhey 
would  be  involved  in  the  development  of  national  manpower  and 
guidelines  affecting  all.  States.  The  argument  could  be  made  that  if 
they  are  involved  in  policy  decisionmaking  they  are  more  obligated 
to  carry  out  these  policies.  The  distinction  betw  een  the  “Feds  and  the 
State  administrators  would  be  blurred.  Their  attitude  toward 
“Federal  policy 75  would  change  because  of  their  legitimate  involvement. 
Currently  there  is  a consultative  relationship  between  the  Department 
and  the  State  agencies  primarily  through  committees  of  the  Interstate 
Conference  of  Employment  Security  Agencies.  The  extent  of  con- 
sultation varies  depending  on  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Manpower  Administrator. 

The  Associate  Manpower  Administrator  for  a State  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  As  such,  he  wull  represent  the  Governor’s 
point  of  view7  in  the  shaping  of  national  policies  and  guidelines.  The 
legitimate  involvement  of  the  Associate  Manpower  .Administrators 
could  well  result  in  a more  effective  manpower  program  because  the 
policymakers  are  closer  to  the  plane  of  action.  Moreover,  tlieir  involve- 
ment wTould  foster  mutual  understanding  of  the  problems  involved  in 
administrating  a national  manpow  er  program  by  the  States. 

The  creation  of  an  Associate  Manpower  Administrator  for  a State 
not  only  structures  in  decentralized  decisionmaking,  it  also  provides 
meaningful  feedback  in  evaluating  policies  by  individuals  who  are 
actually  operating  programs.  This  structural  change  in  policymaking 
could  result  in  a change  in  attitude  of  staff  personnel  in  both  the  State 
and  local  offices.  The  legitimate  involvement  and  participation  of  the 
Associate  Manpower  Administrators  for  the  States  puts  them  fully 
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inside  the  system  loop  of  planning  operations  and  evaluations.  T ncler 
the  present  system  the  States  arc  only  involved  in  the  operating 
function.  The  time  is  ripe  in  the  administration  of  maiipow  ci  pi  ogiams 
for  experimentation  in  new  institutional  arrangements. 

In  summary,  the  three  bills  before  the  Congress  present  a unique 
opportunity  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  Nations  nmnpovei  pio~ 
grams.  There  are  certain  features  in  each  bill  which  will  accomplish 
this  objective.  Moreover,  the  suggestions  made  in  testimony  before 
this  committee  should  be  given  serious  consideration.  The  bills  and  the 
testimony  provide  the  Congress  with  the  necessary  raw  material  to 
enact  a Manpower  Training  Act  which  will  focus  on  the  manpower 
problems  facing  the  Nation  in  the  1970  s. 

Mr.  Daniels"  Thank  you,  Professor  Kruger,  I want  to  compliment 
you  on  a very  line  analysis  of  our  various  manpower  programs  and 
the  relationships  between  the  Federal,  State  and  local  governments. 
You  have  clone  a great  deal  of  homework  on  this,  I sec,  and  you  indicate 
the  knowledge  and  wealth  of  experience  that  you  have  in  this  area. 

I am  indeed  intrigued  by  the  idea  that  you  have  presented  the 
Associate  Manpower  Administrator  cooperating  in  this  program  and 
that  such  programs  be  established  m the  50  States.  That  is  a novel 
idea.  This  is  the  first  time  that  this  has  been  presented  here. 

Mr.  Kruger.  May  T comment  on  it,  Congressman  ? 

I have  been  a close  observer  of  the  employment  service  foi  the  last 
20  years  in  my  capacity  as  a faculty  member  and  as  chairman  of  Lie 
Michigan  Manpower  Commission  and  as  a student  of  manpower 
programs.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  when  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ami 
the  Manpower  Administrator  develop  guidelines  and  say,  OK, 
States,  carry  it  out,57  the  dichotomy  between  the  Feds  and  the  states, 
in  my  judgment,  impede  the  effective  administration  and  implementa- 
tion of  our  programs.  So,  as  X have  indicated,  is  it  not  possible  for 
us  to  experiment?  Once  upon  a time  we  said  that  the  States  wcic 
designed  to  be  laboratories  for  experimentation.  Now  why  not,  see 
if  we  can't  figure  out  a way  in  making  an  associate  manpower  admin- 
istrator for  each  State  legitimately  involved  in  the  making  of  mude- 
lines  and  policies  relating  to  the  national  administration  of  the 
manpower  programs.  I just  think  this  involvement  would  enable  the 
States  to  get  on  board  and  do  a more  effective  job  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  manpower  programs. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I think  this  committee  should  give  very  serious  con- 
sideration to  your  suggestion. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr.  O’Hara,  do  you  have  any 

questions?  . 

Mr.  OTIara.  Professor  Kruger,  w^e  would  be  very  interested  of 
course  in  getting  that  material  that,  you  develop  in  the  public  service 
employment  opportunity  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

I am  a little  dubious  on  general  principles  of  having  one  of  the 
units  of  government  raising  the  taxes  and  another  unit  of  government 
spending  +he  money.  And  for  that  reason  I haven’t  been  an  advocate 
of  simply  turning  money  over  to  local  units  or  State  units  of  govern- 
ment and  saying,  “Now,  here,  fellows,  go  ahead.”  I think  it  is  a very 
salutary  experience  to  raise  the  taxes  for  wThat  you  want  to  do;  m 
other  words,  I think  those  two  things  ought  to  be  associated. 
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So  in  respect  to  your  idea  o i associate  manpower  administrators, 

I believe  the  States  ought  to  be  involved  somehow  in  the  formulation  oi 

federally  funded . . . „ . , 

Mr.  Ivrcger.  Tley  would  be  involved  m the  formulation  oi  guide- 
lines and  polices.  , , „ 

Mr.  O'Hara.  They  would  he  responsible  to  the  Governor  m eacn 
case.  Well,  I would  like  to  think  about  your  idea  a little.  It  comes 
to  me  new.  Maybe  we  ought  to  consider  this  as  one  oi  the  ways  m 
which  we  could  develop  an  administrative  structure  that  would  satisfy 
the  pro ooneuts  of  each  of  the  three  bills.  I don't  know  if  v\e  can  or 

It.  is  .the  only  row  idea  we  have  had,  just  about,  since  these 

hearings  began.  , _ n . T 

Mr.  Kruger.  The  consolidation  of  the  bills  and  the  financing,  i can. 
appreciate,  but  I am  concerned  about  how  do  we  get  these  se?  vices 
into  the  community  in  a more  effective  way.  And,  as  yon  know,  1 
believe  the  States  ought  to  be  involved  somehow  in  the  formulation  ot 

the  policies.  . . , , , , . 

Mr.  O’Hara,  I do  disagree  with  your  idea  that  the  city  ought  to 
be  a separate  entity  for  the  purpose  of  administration  of  manpower 
programs.  I have  had  some  experience  with  that  that  hasn't  enchanted 

me  at  all.  , n . . . T ^ * i 

Mr.  Kruger.  I would  certainly  agree  and  this  is  why  I think  ve 

need  to  have  some  other  kind  of  geographical  area  c hiei  than  the 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  as  the  basis  for  the  plan. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I don’t  want  to  go  to  the  city  exclusively. 

Mr.  Kruger.  County  or  combinations  of  counties. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  That  is  all  right  v .’th  me.  But  I ]ust  think  the  bMbA 
mi  edit  not  be  correct.  As  Governor  Ramp  ton  pointed  out,  there  are 
in  one  labor  market  in  Utah  three  SMSA’s.  And  while  that  is  not  true 
in  t lie  Detroit  area,  nevertheless  the  labor  market  area  is  larger  than 

the  SMS  A.  . , . ,.  * 

Mr.  Kruger.  That  is  why  I said  counties  and  combination  ot 

counties,  and  I had  Detroit,  Lansing,  Flint,  and  Grand  Rapids  in 
mind  in  terms  of  letting  the  State  decide  what  is  the  best;  geographical 
unit  in  terms  of  planning  the  manpower  services  and  delivery  ot 

manpower  services.  _ . , , . 

Mr.  O’Hara,  I think  the  best  way  is  to  work  m a labor  market, 
basis  and  let  them  define  what  the  labor  market  is  in  a given  case. 
Well,  I thank  you.  I am  not  going  to  rake  any  more  tune. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  have  any 
questions  ? 

Mr.  Gaydos.  One  question.  Back  again  to  that  associate  manpower 
administrator  question.  You  mentioned  that  the  Governor  would 
appoint  the  individual  and  he  would  represent  the  Governor.  \Y  ouldirt 
we  have  50  different  opinions  and  guidelines?  Wnen  do  we  get  down 

to  work?  . ... 

Mi.  Kruger.  Don’t  the  manpower  programs  that  this  committee 

has  been  discussing  have  bipartisan  support?  I think  across^ the 
country  the  Governors  are  becoming  more  and  11101x3  involved  m 
manpower  programs  and  this  novel  idea  may  even  encourage  and 
stimuUte  the  Governors  to  become  more  manpower  conscious  with 
respect  to  the  manpower  effort. 
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Mr.  Gaydos.  You  heard  the  prior  witness  testify.  Didirt  you  hear 
the  Governor  say  that  the  Salt  Lake  City  area  didn't  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  manpower  training  and  thought  it  was  a waste 
of  time  and  funds? 

Mr.  Kruger.  The  mayor  of  our  largest  city  is  very  interested  in 
manpower  programs.  And,  interestingly  enough,  in  this  task  force 
of  mayors  which  I have  established  under  the  Manpower  Commission, 
we  are  in  the  process  of  educating  the  mayors  to  what  the  manpower 
programs  are  all  about  and  how  they  can  use  the  manpower  programs. 
And  in  the  final  analysis  the  mayors  are  being  held  increasingly 
accountable  for  what  goes  on  in  their  cities. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  That  is  a progressive  movement. 

Mr.  Kruger.  Let's  see  if  we  can’t  educate  the  mayors  to  take  on 
their  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Thank  you  very  much.  Yon  should  be  complimented 
on  your  statement.  It  is  excellent. 

Mr.  Daniels.  On  behalf  of  the  committee  I want  to  thank  you  for 
a very  fine  statement.  I am  happy  you  could  be  here. 

This  concludes  our  27  days  of  public  hearings  on  proposed  man- 
power legislation.  I want  to  thank  all  those  who  participated  in  these 
hearings  and  made  their  views  known  to  this  subcommittee.  The 
Chair  will  notify  all  members  when  we  will  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  up  a bill. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :20  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.) 
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Employment  Service  Review— “A  Comprehensive  Manpower  Services  Center,” 

February  1966 

(Employment  Service  Task  Force  Report) 
ot  I JhSw  mnariWIrt ■}' ■ o review  iToJfco™*'"* 

:;3,e'rele  of  tl.e  EmpioymeBt  Service  in  many  ot  our  major  manpower 
Ins  expanded  rapidly  in  the  more  than  three  decades  since  the  P^sa^e  of  thi 
Wa4ie^Pevser  Act  The  time  has  come  to  review  the  operations  of  the  Employ- 
meA  SeiLe and Vconsider  what  is  needed  to  improve  its  operations  as  the 
front- line' agen  c v for  translating  manpower,  education  and 

ImLSnt  SeS  reaches  into  the  heart  of  every  city  and l into  rural  areas 
as  IveT  The  Employment  Service  is  involved  in  the  admmistiatioh  of  all  or 

Force  was  submitted  to  » Igg'StS 

ttL°itsLLralULplmsi^sLiL  ‘‘‘^Mf  the  EiSymenTsen’ice  is  to  meet 
today’s  demands  it  must  be  a ‘comprehensive  manpower  services  agency  rathei 
than  the ^ ‘staple  labor  exchange’  which  was  called  for  when  it  was  established 
o I JSt  w ” it  \s  within  this  concept  of  the  expanded  role  of  the  Employment 
Service  wito  its  new  “Suirements  that  the  Task  Force  Report  reviews  the 
present  working  of  the  Service  and  makes  recommendations  for  admimsti  ative 

to  determine  what  administrative 

action  is  required  to  implement  its  recommendations.  It  will  also  be  used  as 
basis  for  consideration  of  changes  in  the  Wagner-1  eyser  Act. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Manpower  Administrator, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  28, 19G5. 

Hou.  W.  Willard  Wertz. 

Secretary  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  hereby  submit  our  report  cove^ 
for  legislative  and  administrative  changes  to  improve  the  operations  or  the 
Employment  Service.  All  members  of  the  Task  Force  are  m accord  *l 

^ WeLre  espedallv  appreciative  of  the  excellent  cooperation  we  have  received 
froL  Lny  sourcS  both  within  the  government  and  outside.  This  cooperation 
facilitated  greatly  the  work  of  the  Task  1 orce. 

RPSPfLnUlR  ^ol^marf;’  Frederick  C.  Fischer;  Cameron  Hall;  Vivian  W 
Henderson;  John  H.  Lyons;  Charles  M.  Mason;  Agnes  Meyer, 
Charted  A Myers ; Malilon  T.  Paryear;  Howard  J.  Samuels; 
Percy  H.  ' Steele,  Jr.;  Leonard  Woodcock;  George  P.  Shultz, 
Chairman;  Arnold  R.  Weber,  Vice  Chairman;  Daniel  L Kruger, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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Statement  by  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz 


A special  Task  Force  composed  of  15  distinguished  citizens  has  prepared  a 
comprehensive  critical  and  constructive  report  on  the  operation  of  the  Federal- 
Slate  Employment  Service. 

The  Report  includes  plain  and  blunt  observations  on  wlmt  the  Task  Force 
finds  to  be  shortcomings  in  the  present  working  of  the  Service.  These  are  accom- 
panied by  specific  recommendations  for  administrative  improvements,  and  for 
legislative  changes  in  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1033  (which  established  the 
Service). 

A number  of  the  points  touched  on  by  the  Task  Force  have  been  considered 
controversial.  Its  findings  and  recommendations  are,  nevetheless,  all  unanimous. 
In  view  of  the  tripartite  (management,  labor,  public)  composition  of  this  group 
and  the  prestige  of  its  members,  this  will  go  a long  way  in  advancing  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  Employment  Service. 

The  central  emphasis  of  the  Task  Force  Report  is  that  if  the  Employment 
Service  is  to  meet  today's  demands  it  must  be  a “comprehensive  manpower  serv- 
ices center'’  rather  than  the  “simple  labor  exchange”  which  was  called  for  when 
it  was  established  33  years  ago.  It  recommends,  in  this  connection,  a clear  and 
complete  separation  of  the  unemployment  compensation  and  employment  service 
functions,  including  separate  financing. 

'Special  attention  is  also  directed  to  the  need  for  strengthening  Employment 
Service  personnel  by  setting  up  special  training  programs,  raising  salaries  to 
professional  levels,  and  in  other  significant  ways. 

The  Report  points  up  clearly  the  increasing  necessity  of  integrating  the 
Employment  Service  with  other  private  and  public  manpower  agencies  and 
programs. 

The  Task  Force  members  have  turned  tlicir  attention  to  a number  of  vital 
operational  needs : 

For  the  development  and  dissemination  of  “labor  market”  information. 

For  the  improvement  of  interarea  recruitment  procedures  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  “multi-market  centers”  and  the  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
and  computer  technology. 

For  advancing  true  equality  of  opportunity. 

For  budgetary  processes  and  controls. 

For  more  effective  emergency  planning  operations. 

For  a separate  advisory  and  review  committee. 

For  meaningful  annual  reports  by  the  USES  and  the  State  agencies. 

This  Report  will  receive  the  most  careful  consideration.  I have  today  trans- 
mitted copies  to  the  State  employment  agencies,  asking  for  their  comments. 
I am  asking  Manpower  Administrator  Stanley  Ruttenberg  to  advise  me  regard- 
ing the  implementation  of  the  Task  Force  recommendations  which  can  be  met 
by  administrative  action. 

' The  Report,  particularly  in  view  of  its  unanimity,  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  as  a basis  for  the  consideration  of  changes  in  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

In  more  general  terms,  this  Report  serves  a much  needed  purpose  of  redirect- 
ing attention  at  the  necessarily  central  “manpower”  function  of  efficient  match- 
ing of  people  and  jobs. 

Recent  emphasis  has  been  oil  meeting  the  problems  of  unemployment  and 
poverty  with  special  training,  work  experience,  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,"  vocational  education,  and  similar  programs.  Important  as  these  are, 
the  thing  that  counts  is  getting  a person  into  a permanent  job. 

With  the  economy  as  strong  as  it  is,  the  most  direct  and  effective  attack  on 
unemployment  and  poverty  is  to  fill  as  many  open  jobs  as  possible  just  as  fast 
as  possible. 

The  changes  recommended  'by  the  Task  Force  are  directed  to  this  end. 

I want  to  thank  each  of  the  Task  Force  members  for  a signal  contribution 
to  the  “good  of  the  Service”  and  to  the  public  interest. 

In  particular.  I want  to  recognize  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Task  Force 
Chairman.  Dr.  George  'Shultz.  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  the  Vice  Chairman,  Professor  Arnold  Weber,  also 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


I.  The  need  for  a new  legislative  mandate  to  clarify  the  role  and  mission  of 
the  Employment  Service  within  the  framework  of  the  Federal-State  system  and 
with  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  other  labor  market  intermediaries,  boih 
public  and  private.  - . „ ; 


Summary  of  Recommendations 
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II.  A separate,  identifiable  Employment  Service. 

A.  A iministrative  separation  from  Unemployment  Compensation. 

I.  A separate  State  Employment  Service  Director  with  own  staff  aiul  line  of 
authority  who  reports  to  an  administrative  head  of  an  overall  agency. 

II.  Physical  separation  of  Employment  Service  facilities. 

I.  Physical  separation  of  all  Employment  Service  offices  from  Unemployment 
Compensation  with  reasonable  proximity  maintained  so  as  to  minimize  the  in- 
convenience to  Unemployment  Compensation  claimants  and  jobseekers. 

III.  Source  of  service  and  relations  with  other  groups. 

A.  No  arbitrary  limits  on  clientele  served.  Employment  Service  must  be  able 
to  serve  all  classes  of  clientele. 

II.  Special  efforts  should  be  extended  by  the  Employment  Service  to  reach 
out.  to  persons  in  need  of  specialized  manpower  services  to  improve  their  employ- 
ability. 

0.  Employment  Service  should  explore  all  possible  ways  to  develop  a more 
effective  two-way  How  of  information  aiul  contacts  with  private  employment 
agencies  whieli  adhere  to  professional  standards  in  their  placement  activities. 

]),  Employment  Service  should  seek  to  serve  in  coordinating  role  in  an  effort 
to  implement  various  government  training  programs. 

E.  Employment  Service  should  be  given  legislative  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tractual relations  with  nongovernment  groups  to  supply  specialized  manpower 
services  to  certain  clientele. 

IV.  Strengthening  personnel  in  the  Federal-State  system. 

A.  Salary  administration  and  personnel  qualifications. 

1.  I-liglier  salaries  should  be  commensurate  with  the  qualifications  and  stand- 
ards for  these  positions  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Federal  funds 
would  be  made  available  to  those  States  which  meet  the  higher  qualifications- 
liigher  salaries  requirement, 

2.  The  policy  on  salary  comparability  for  professional  jobs  should  be  modified 
to  include  the  salaries  being  paid  for  comparable  jobs  in  the  State,  both  public 
and  private.  The  Wagner-1  Vyser  Act  should  be  amended  by  this  statutory  action, 
especially  in  view  of  pending  legislation  {Senate  bill  S.  561). 

3.  To  facilitate  the  recruitment  of  college  graduates  and  other  qualified  em- 
ployees, the  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission  should  set  up  a classification 
entitled  ■*  Employment  Service  Trainee.”  Trainee  would  be  a Federal  employee. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  work  out  a cooperative  relationship  with  the  States 
to  assign  trainee  to  State  and  local  operations  for  a period  of  2 years.  Afterwards, 
trainee  would  be  reassigned  to  the  national  or  regional  office  or  could  transfer 
to  the  State. 

B.  Training  and  development  of  personnel. 

1.  Secretary  of  Labor  should  require  each  State’s  annual  plan  of  operations^  to 
include  a well-developed  training  program  including  provisions  for  orientation, 
iriservicc  and  outservice  training,  tuition  refund,  and  educational  leave. 

2.  Training  activities  should  be  adequately  financed. 

3.  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  authorized  to  make  supporting  grants  to 
colleges  and  universities  for  development  of  appropriate  curricula  and  training 
materials  and  for  the  establishment  of  regional  training  centers  for  Employment 
Service  personnel. 

4.  Budget  for  Employment  Service  operations  should  contain  a line  item  with 
respect  to  training  activities. 

C.  Facilitating  mobility  within  the  Federal-State  system. 

1.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  enable  an  employee  in  a State  agency  to 
be  appointed  to  n Federal  position  if  he  has  permanent  status  in  the  State  agency 
under  si>ecified  conditions. 

2.  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  given  legislative  authority  to  develop  a system 
permitting  transfers  or  temporary  leaves  of  absence  for  personnel  to  move 
among  State  agencies  without  loss  in  employment  status,  etc. 

V.  Develompent  and  dissemination  of  labor  market  information. 

A.  Research  aiul  data  collection. 

1.  Secretary  of  Labor  should  take  the  lead  in  clarifying  the  assignment  of  re- 
sponsibility for  collecting  labor  market  information  within  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  by  other  Government  agencies, 

2.  Employment  Service  should  collect  and  analyze  manpower  information 
required  for  the  Efficient  functioning  of  the  Service  and  for  administration  of 
Federal  programs  dealing  with  manpower  development  and  utilization. 

3.  Employment  Service  should  be  recognized  as  a major  source  for  the  de- 
velopment of  information  for  occupational  guidance,  testing,  and  employment 
counseling. 
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eoiSSS^hTobWa 

aarBmp”™ent'sSceaSonM  make  better  nee  of  data  on  job  o, mil, go  non- 
available  as  a result  of  normal  operations. 

B The  dissemination  of  information.  . . . . 

t>  i^^^el^a^^nie^insMly^^wfnat^^^thCT^pubUc1®11^  private  orga- 

“‘I1  B°anchTm l-ge^fflceSld'ha^a  LaborMarket  inflation  Officer-  In  smaller 
offices  me  functio®  of  Oie  Labor  Market  Information  Oflicer  would  be  assumed 
as  a collateral  duty  to  staff  members. 

rSiS^.^“£°SM  be  established  «■« WJ  J J 
or.-ii  ojfofp  and  the  centers  themselves  coordinated  on  ft  national  basu. 

Thtsf  clnters  Xukl  improve  the  operation  of  the  interarea  recruitment  proce- 

dUj>6  The  Secretarv°of^Labor  should  appoint  a committee  to  sturty  and  recommenrt 
the  use  of  information  technology  in  intern ten  recruitment.  This i<%®. {tee M* 
decide  on  a regional  trial  application  of  automatic  data  pweea^to 
oufflilv  tested  and  operated,  before  establishing  an  elaboiate  sj  stein.  Aho  exist \ * 
LINCS  (Labor  Inventory  Communications  System)  provides  ft  basi  u 
which  to  start 

VII  Administering  and  financing  the  service. 

££?KSK  SSSJJIrSSS-  ‘be  program  .0  be  undertake,  a... 

°a 26 ^Th™ Employment* Service  should  be  financed  from  both  the  Federal  Unem- 
plovment  Tax  and  general  revenue.  The  cost  of  administer^  tho  woilt  t >+ 
aspects  by  the  Employment  Service  should  come  from  the  Federal 
Tax  Fund  and  the  cost  of  the  other  manpower  services  from  genial  tax  iq\  emu  s. 

fS’KySSiSVice  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  develop  plans 
and  techniques  for  handling  emergency  situations  in  the  labor  Market,  e.g. 
lavoffs,  plant  closings,  and  unrest  stemming  from  chronic  nne>«ployment. 

2.  An  adequatelv  financed  Emergency  Planning  Unit  should  be  establish® 
within  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  to  plan  for  such  emergencies. 

C.  A separate  national  advisory  and  review  committee  should  bc  establisncd 
for  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  and  specific  functions  assigned  to  it.  Mmbns 
would  be  appointed  for  4-year  terms  by  the  Secretary  of  Laboi-  The  commit  tec 
would  have  a full-time  staff  director,  adequate  secretarial  assistance,  and  a 

separate^ te  a(^vjsorv  an(1  revjew  committees  should  be  established  eac^  S*ntG- 
Their  functions  would  parallel  those  of  the  national  committee  and  the  membeis 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  State  committee  would  file  un  annual 
report,  on  the  overall  assessment  of  the  State  Employment  SerVlce. 

1 The1  Di rec to r *of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  should  be  required  to  flic  an 
annual  reporTat  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  the  Secretary  o This  report 
will  contain  an  analysis  of  both  the  manpower  services  provided  and  its  internal 
nr>Pi“itiori(?  i p resources  made  available  and  their  util izati oft*  , 

Pr>  The  State  Employment  Service  Director  should  he  required  to  file  a similar 
report  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  National  Director  of  the  Tl.S.  Employment 
Service.  This  report  should  take  the  form  of  a State  annual  hianpowei  rep  it. 


Introduction 

A new  look  is  being  taken  at  the  Nation’s  manpower  resources  today.  The  qual- 

y and  distribution  of  educational  opportunities  have  never  ft^iv^aXbilitTof 
rri  relationship  of  vocational  training  and  retraining  to  the  adaptability  oi 
nflabor  SSfiSSi?  Sized  and  is  reflected  in  recent 
o-encies  linking  the  job  market  with  special  programs  for  individuals  w ho  nave 
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special  disabilities  have  grown  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the 
economy.  At  the  same  time  skill  shortages  are  appearing,  and  these  highlight 
the  need  for  more  effective  ways  of  linking  people  and  jobs. 

The  growth  of  programs  to  deal  with  manpower  problems  and  opportunities 
promises  better  lives  for  all  members  of  our  society.  But  programs  can  be  no 
better  than  the  quality  of  their  administration. 

This  Task  Force  has  reviewed  and  hereby  makes  recommendations  to  improve 
the  quality  of  management  in  an  agency  that  has  a major  responsibility  in  the 
development  and  administration  of  programs  relating  manpower  and  jobs.  The 
Federal-State  Employment  Service  has  offices  throughout  the  country  and  a great 
potential  for  service  to  jobseekers,  employers,  and  other  private  and  public  groups 
seeking  improved  operations  of  the  labor  market.  This  potential  and  the  con- 
comitant responsibility  are  especially  important  for  members  of  minority  groups, 
whose  needs  in  this  area  are  most  urgent.  If  the  Service  can  become  a more 
effective  center  for  manpower  services  in  the  community,  it  can  contribute  much 
more  significantly  toward  the  full  and  efficient  implementation  of  the  public 
programs  dealing  with  manpower  development  and  utilization. 

Thus,  while  we  make  recommendations  for  improved  administration,  we  be- 
lieve these  are  intimately  related  to  current  or  prospective  programs  under  review 
in  the  Congress. 

Our  recommendations  full  into  seven  areas  : 

1.  The  appropriate  role  and  mission  of  the  Employment  Service. 

2.  Further  separation  of  the  administration  of  the  Employment  Service  from 
the  administration  of  Unemployment  Compensation. 

3.  Improving  relations  with  other  groups  in  the  labor  market 

4.  New  provisions  for  improving  the  quality  and  compensation  of  Employment 
Service  personnel,  principally  at  the  State  and  local  levels 

r>.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  Employment  Service  in  collecting  and  dissemi- 
nating information  about  the  job  market 

G.  Improving  interarea  recruitment  procedures  with  the  aid  of  modern  infor- 
mation technology. 

7.  Suggestions  for  administrative  matters  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
management  in  the  Service  and  to  strengthen  its  finances. 

In  recent  years,  Congress  has  recognized  the  importance  of  human  resources 
and  of  their  full  development  and  has  made  significant  legislative  breakthroughs, 
establishing  ambitious  objectives  and  new  programs  in  the  manpower  area.  A 
renewed  and  modernized  Employment  Service  is  essential  to  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  these  programs.  Our  recommendations  are  designed  to  build  such  a 
Service  and  many  of  them  require  legislative  action.  Thus,  the  Congress  is  called 
upon  again  for  affirmative  steps  toward  manpower  development. 

The  Role  and  Mission  of  the  Public  Employment  Service 

Recent  economic  events  and  legislative  enactments  have  created  significant 
opportunities  for  the  public  Employment  Service  to  contribute  to  national 
welfare.  To  grasp  these  opportunities,  traditional  concepts  must  be  reexamined 
and  existing  administrative  arrangements  profoundly  altered.  The  public  Em- 
ployment Service  can  no  longer  be  considered  a simple  labor  exchange  bringing 
together  jobseekers  and  employers.  Rather,  it  must  be  established  as  a compre- 
hensive manpower  services  agency  whose  activities  provide  vital  support  for  a 
variety  of  government  programs. 

The  scope  and  complexity  of  current  developments  lend  a new  note  of  insistence 
to  the  perennial  pleas  for  improving  the  Employment  Service.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Nation's  economy  is  in  a period  of  rapid  change,  requiring  new  patterns  of 
labor  market  organization  and  administration.  Dramatic  technological  advances, 
sharp  growth  in  the  size  of  the  labor  force  and  changes  in  its  composition,  grow- 
ing skill  shortages,  and  changing  patterns  of  consumer  demand  are  imposing 
severe  tests  upon  the  versatility  of  the  Nation's  manpower  institutions.  On  the 
other  hand,  Congress  has  enacted  an  amalgam  of  legislation  dealing  with  man- 
power, education,  and  civil  rights  which  is  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
American  life  and  to  broaden  the  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  economic 
progress.  Clearly,  the  Employment  Service  must  adjust  to  these  new  circum- 
stances in  order  to  x’etain  and  enhance  its  effectiveness. 


In  this  context,  two  functions  assume  overriding  importance.  First,  the  Em- 
ployment Service  should  assume  responsibility  for  the  analysis  and  dissemination 
of  labor  market  information  in  the  broadest  sense,  and  the  collection  and  use 
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things  encompass  the  present  and  future  demand  and  supply  for  specific  occu- 
pation’s the  qualifications  necessary  for  entry  and  career  development  111  t1^ 
occupations,  and  conditions  in  particular  labor  markets . In  Clirr^« 
task  the  Employment  Service  must,  of  course,  utilize  the  data  ar  a liable  fiorn 
other  public  and  private  agencies  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  eftoit.  The 
Employment  Service  should  accept  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  insuring  the 
adequacy  of  existing  labor  market  information  and  its  rriannhJ- 

form.  The  attainment  of  this  objective  is  a precondition  foi  intelligent  1 > n line, 
and  decisionmaking  by  all  organizations  or  individuals  with  a stake  m an  efficient 
labor  market. 

TOWAKD  A COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER  SERVICES  CENTER 

Second,  the  public  Employment  Service  is  in  a strategic  position  to  function 
as  a manpower  center  at  the  community  and  labor  market  levels.  Many  of  the 
technical  services  necessary  for  effective  mapower  development  and  utilization 
are  already  available.  The  efficient  use  of  these  services  is  parted,  h iow by 
the  fact  that  they  are  too  often  provided  on  a piecemeal  basis  that  overlooks  the 
close  interrelationships  among  the  component  parts  of  a manpower  program^ 
Under  the  circumstances,  no  single  agency  has  been  able  to  coordinate  these 
services  and  bring  them  to  bear  in  the  interest  of  jobseekers  aud  employers. 
Such  coordination  is  particularly  important  when  dealing  with  peisons  who  lack 
iob  experience  or  who  must  overcome  special  handicaps  in  the  labor  market. 

A major  step  can  be  taken  to  rectify  this  administrative  deficiency  by  strength- 
ening the  Employment  Service  as  a comprehensive  manpower  services  center 
rather  than  a passive  adjunct  of  the  ‘unemployment  office.  The  _,000  offices,  of 
the  Employment  Service  constitutes  an  established  network  connecting  all  the 
important  labor  market  areas  of  the  Nation.  Through  these  offices,  jobseekers 
who  need  help  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  testing,  indepth  counseling  and  cur- 
rent information  that  are  essential  parts  of  the  job  placement  process.  Moreover, 
the  Employment  Service  should  be  the  main  governmental  link  between  the  diag- 
nosis of  deficiencies  that  impair  an  individual’s  employability  and  refeiral  to 
the  various  government  or  private  programs  for  training  and  rehabilitation. 

In  this  framework,  the  placement  function  remains  the  key  objective  in  the 
operations  of  the  Employment  Service.  But  now,  it  will  be  part  of  a systematic 
effort  at  manpower  development  rather  than  the  primary  concern  of  a labor 
exchange  The  development  of  a comprehensive  manpower  services  center  can 
provide  a powerful  antidote  to  the  casual,  “one-shot”  placement  psychology  that 
has  frequently  characterized  the  Employment  Service  in  the  past. 

TASKS  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

The  potential  contribution  of  the  Employment  Service  to  the  operation  of  the 
labor  market  and  national  economic  programs  is  revealed  by  an  examination  ot 
its  specific  responsibiliites.  These  responsibilities  have  been  assigned  by  various 
statutes,  Executive  Orders,  and  interagency  agreements.  The  major  challenge  at 
this  time  is  to  achieve  statutory  and  administrative  recognition  of  the  close 
interrelationships  of  the  varied  tasks  of  the  Employment  Service  and  to  weave 
them  together  into  a coordinated  program  of  manpower  services. 

The  tasks  of  the  Employment  Service  may  be  clasified  as  lollows : 

1 The  maintenance  of  an  active  placement  service  for  all  workers  and  em- 
ployers desiring  assistance.  This  function  involves  developing  better  relations 
with  employers,  both  large  and  small,  to  exchange  information  and  to  under- 
stand better  their  manpower  requirements.  Certain  employers  may  need  special 
S in  recruiting,  screening,  and  matching  job  applicants  with  their  manpower 

r62U  The  Collection  and  dissemination  of  information  concerning  present  and 
future  trends  in  the  labor  market  and  in  the  quahty  of  the  labor  foice.  This 
information  is  derived  from  research  initiated  by  other  public  or  private  agen- 
cies and  by  the  Employment  Service  itself.  . . , . 

3 The  improvement  of  employment  counseling  and  testing  services  to  help 
individual  jobseekers  make  intelligent  decisions  concerning  occupational  choices 
The  counselors  of  the  Employment  Service  have  not  only  an  economic  and  socia 

impression  they  create  on  their  clients  will  determine  in  large  measure  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Service. 
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4 The  provisions  of  special  counseling,  job  development,  and  placement  serv- 
ices for  voung  inexperienced  persons;  members  of  racial  and  ethnic  minority 
groups  including  Indians;  older  workers;  the  physically  handicapped;  the 
mentally  retarded  and  mentally  restored;  Selective  Service  rejectees;  released 
prisoners;  veterans,  and  other  jobseekers  whose  capabilities  may  not  be  fully 

“ S support  of  the  planning  of  s.rtous  eeon.uUc  «ud  edu- 

rational  programs  involving  important  manpower  questions,  such  as  votutioiial 
education  community  and  regional  development,  emergency  mobilization,  occu- 
pational training,  and  rural  development.  In  providing  this  planning  suppoit, 
the  Emplovmcut  Service  lias  a special  responsibility  tor  working  closelj  t iJ 
educational  institutions  so  that  school  administrators  and  counselors  themselves 
may  do  a more  effective  job  of  adjusting  those  parts  of  educational  programs 

that  bear  upon  labor  market  requirements.  . . 

C The  rendering  of  technical  assistance  and  administrative  support  to  <Khei 
Government  agencies  that  are  concerned  with  the  employment  process  and  man- 
power utilization,  such  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Comal  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  public  welfare  agencies  at  State 

ai7  The  certification  of  geographical  areas  for  Federal  assistance  under  various 
statutes  and  Executive  Orders,  such  as  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 

“s'mm  maintenance  of  standards  and  obligations  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  immigration  laws,  the  unemployment  insurance  system,  the 
Executive  Orders  banning  racial  and  age  discrimination  by  Government  con- 
tractors,  and  related  laws  and  directives. 

TIIE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  AND  PLURALISM  IN  THE  JOB  MARKET 

This  specification  of  the  functions  and  needs  of  the  Employment  Service  does 
not  mean  that  it  is,  or  should  be,  the  dominant  manpower  agency  in  the  economy 
To  the  contrary,  the  importance  of  the  Employment  Service  s.e.ns  from  the  fact 
that  in  cm vying  out  its  responsibilities  and  functions,  it  interlocks  with  a diver- 
sity 'of  public  and  private  institutions.  We  recognize  that  a majority  of  job- 
seekers and  employers  are  usually  able  to  satisfy  their  needs  through  reliance 
on  other  labor  market  channels.  Jobseekers  may  be  able  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  based  on  information  provided  by  friends  and  other  miormal  sources. 
Employers  mav  be  able  to  recruit  a satisfactory  work  force  from  the  flow  of 
umlicants  to  the  firm.  In  addition,  both  employees  and  employers  will  make 
significant  investments  in  the  development  of  new  skills  for  a variety  of  economic 

1 ' ' 't  1 1 ese L i nf  o rm a 1*  p« mess e s are  supplemented  by  a network  9f  private  labor 
market  intermediaries.  Unions  organize  the  dissemination  of  information  and 
the  placement  process  in  various  occupational  and  industrial  sectors.  Private 
einplovmeiit  agencies  are  active  in  the  placement  of  jobseekers,  particularly 
those ‘in  the  more  skilled  or  specialized  occupational  categories.  Many  nonprofit 
organizations  render  important  services  for  jobseekers  who  face  special  difncul- 

ties  ir.  tlie  labor  market.  , A Tt  -i.  ^ c«fQfAX, 

Recognition  of  this  pluralism  in  the  employment  process  in  the  United  states 
helps  to  define,  rather  than  rigidly  constrict,  the  role  of  the  public  Employment 
Service  svstem.  Bv  supporting  and  supplementing  existing  arrangements,  the 
Employment  Service  can  and  does  make  a vital  contribution  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  labor  market  and  national  manpower  development.  Thus,  the 
information  provided  by  the  Employment  Service  will  benent  jobseekers,  em- 
ployers, and  private  agencies  alike.  In  addition,  by  offering  a wide  range  of 
services  the  Employment  Service  can  stimulate  higher  standards  of  performance 
on  the  part  of  other  intermediaries  that  are  active  m the  labor  market.  And  most 
important,  in  a Nation  whose  level  of  economic  development  permits  it  to  con- 
template an  end  to  poverty,  the  Employment  Service  can  render  special  aid  to 
those  individuals  wbo  have  not  been  able  to  benefit  from  other  labor  market 

^ EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  THE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

The  Employment  Service  has  an  obvious  and  important  role  to  Play  in  the 
achievement  of  a society  where  all  workers  have  equal  opportunities  to  compare 
effectively  in  building  and  selling  ^heir  skills. 
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The  concept  of  “equal  opportunity”  must  apply  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
operations  and  personnel  administration  of  the  Employment  Service  itself.  It  is 
not  sufficient  however,  merely  to  reaffirm  existing  laws  and  policies  as  they 
relate  to  this  agencv.  Instead,  Employment  Service  personnel  at  every  level 
must  make  a positive  effort  to  understand  and  to  cope  with  the  special  problems 
that  confront  members  of  racial  minorities  in  the  labor  market.  In  addition, 
particular  diligence  should  lie  exercised  in  helping  these  individuals  to  benefit 
from  the  various  public  and  private  programs  that  will  enhance  their  employ- 
ability. At  the  same  time,  the  Employment  Serv'cc  can  demo!is«.rat.e  its  com- 
mitment to  standards  of  equal  opportunity  by  vigorously  recruiting  its  own 
personnel  from  nil  groups  of  qualified  persons. 


toward  a new  mandate 

In  the  32  years  since  the  passage  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the : Federal-State 
Employment  Service  has  been  asked  to  assume  more  and  more  of  the  response 
unities  of  a comprehensive  manpower  services  center.  This  new  role  should  now 
he  affirmed  and  extended  so  that  the  Employment  Service  can  respond  to  the 
changing  economic  environment  with  competence  and  imagination  and  so  that 
the  public  wilt  nave  a better  understanding  of  this  role.  To  achieve  this  objective, 
a variety  of  changes  are  recommended  that  will  alter  both  existing  concepts 
and  administrative  arrangements. 

A.  Separate  Employment  Service 

The  recent  addition  of  many  new  responsibilities  has  greatly  modified  the 
nature  of  the  public  Employment  Service  system.  An  examination  of  these  re- 
sponsibilities clearly  indicates  that  the  Employment  Service  is  now  a center  for 
the  administration  of  various  manpower  services  rather  than  an  adjunct  to  the 

unemployment  insurance  system.  . , , . . 

However  the  agency’s  effectiveness  in  assuming  tins  expanded  role  has  been 
limited  by  its  close  identification  with  the  unemployment  insurance  system,  Since 
1935  the  Federal-State  offices  have  been  charged  with  administering  the  eligi- 
bility test  for  unemployment  benefits.  While  this  has  been,  and  remains,  an 
important  activity,  its  dominant  position  in  the  operations  of  the  Employment 
Service  had  had  several  unfortunate  consequences  for  the  efficiency  of  the  overall 

system. 

LIMITATIONS  CREATED  BY  INTEGRATION  WITH  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

SYSTEM 


Different  personnel  skills  are  required  to  operate  a manpower  services  center 
from  those  needed  for  the  administration  of  unemployment  insurance  laws.  I he 
latter  essentially  involves  personnel  well  versed  in  the  specific  State  unemploy- 
ment insurance  law,  administrative  rulings,  and  other  details  relevant  to  the 
effective  admin istracion  of  the  program.  In  contrast,  the  provision  of  manpower 
services  requires  personnel  who  are  expert  in  labor  market  organization  and 
trends  and  who  have  considerable  skill  in  aiding  jobseekers  to  develop  then*  full 
occupational  capabilities.  In  addition,  manpower  personnel  must  be  able  to  work 
closely  with  employers  and  to  become  familiar  witn  their  problems  as  well  as 
with  the  needs  of  other  agencies  that  are  active  in  the  labor  market.  To  the 
extent  that  the  unemployment  insurance  functions  demand  the  attention  or 
Employment  Service  personnel,  they  will  tend  to  inhibit  the  development  of 

satisfactory  manpower  services.  . . . , nll. 

In  addition,  the  emphasis  on  unemployment  insurance  has  created  a public 
image  of  the  Employment  Service  that  obscures  other,  more  positive  elements 
of  its  overall  program.  This  ‘’image”  has  influenced  the  attitudes  of  potential 
clients  on  both  the  supply  and  demand  sides  of  the  labor  market.  Thus,  many 
jobseekers  who  could  benefit  greatly  from  the  services  offered  toy  the  Employ- 
ment Service  office  are  reluctant  to  usn  these  facilities  because  of  the  stigma 
attached  to  the  “unemployment  office. Similarly,  many  employers  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  Employment  Service  because  they  have  felt  that  the  place- 
ment and  manpower  functions  have  occupied  a subordinate  position  in  t le 

offices’  operations.  _ ^ 

Considerations  such  as  these  have  already  led  the  Employment  Service  to 
separate  its  activities  from  unemployment  insurance  in  cities  of  2o0,000  and 
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“1v  ”ecSe  that  the  Employment  Service  will  continue  to  play  an  W2Si 
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work  test.  To  attain  this  objective,  several  steps  should  be  tak  . 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOB  A SEPARATE  EMPLOYMENT  SE11MCE 
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but  they  must  be  stion»iy  au„  eu  all  facilities  responsible  for 
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of  unemployment  insurance. 

Scope  of  Service  and  Relations  With  Other  Groups 
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inent  Sen  ice.  If  * energetically  all  people  who  seek  assistance  in 

not  be  adequately  served  by  other  private  or  public  agencies. 
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2.  Special  cervices  required.— In  some  cases,  special  efforts  may  be  called  for 

to  reach  out  to  people  in  need  of  specialized  services  to  improve  their  employ- 
ability.  These  specialized  services  include  : . 

(a)  Identifying  these  persons  and  providing  special  counseling  services  m 
order  to  determine  their  rehabilitative  needs  ; 

(&)  Developing  plans  commensurate  with  individual  needs,  such  as  referral 
to  another  agency  for  remedial  education,  to  institutional  training  or  on-the-job 

training;  , , ,, 

(c)  Seeking  employment  opportunities  of  a special  kind  to  accommodate  the 

capabilities  of  persons  in  this  group ; _ .. 

(d)  Providing  supportive  followup  services  while  they  are  on  the  30b  until 
they  develop  self-conlidence  in  the  employment  relationship. 

3.  'Need  for  flexibility  and  review.— The  absence  of  any  fixed  designation  of 
the  clientele  of  the  Employment  Service  does  not  mean  that  it  will  serve  all 
groups  equally  or  at  all  times.  Normally,  the  Employment  Service  should  direct 
most  of  its  resources  to  jobseekers  who  are  unemployed  or  who  have  special 
handicaps  in  the  labor  market.  Also,  in  some  cases,  it  will  withdraw  from  certain 
areas  where  its  objectives  have  been  realized  or  where  it  is  determined  that 
another  public  or  private  agency  can  do  a more  effective  job.  The  contraction  or 
expansion  of  the  operations  of  the  Employment  Service,  therefore,  should  arise 
not  from  narrow  bureaucratic  considerations;  but  from  an  appreciation  of  iti 
basic  mission  in  a changing  labor  market  and  economy.  In  this  respect,  useful 
recommend  a cions  can  and  should  be  made  by  the  advisory  and  review  committee 


suggested  elsewhere  in  this  report.  _ . , „ . . 

4,  Relationships  with  private  groups. — We  urge  the  Employment  Service  to 
explore  all  possible  ways  to  develop  a more  effective  two-way  flow  of  information 
and  contacts  with  those  private  employment  agencies  which  offer  valuable 
services  to  workers  and  employers  in  particular  labor  markets  and  which  adhere 
to  professional  standards  in  their  own  placement  activities. 

5 Relationship  with  other  Government  groups.— Recent  Government  programs 
for  training,  particularly  of  youth  and  low-income  groups,  have  involved  the 
establishment  of  separate  placement  agencies,  creating  excessive  demands  upon 
employers  and  uneconomic  duplication  of  counseling  and  placement  activities. 
While  we  recognize  that  special  problems  often  require  special  treatment,  we 
feel  olso  that  the  implementation  of  all  these  programs  requires  effective  co- 
to  SW  With  both  employers  end  Jobseetas  The 
Service  has  the  potential,  in  view  of  its  experience  and  facilities,  to  fulfill  this 
coordinating  role  and  it  should  equip  itself  to  do  so  insofar  as  possible. 

6.  Special  contracting  arrangements. — There  may  be  occasional  special  situa- 
tions where  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Employment  Service  to  contract  out  to 
other  Qualified  agencies  in  the  community  for  the  provision  of  manpower  services, 
Hons  where  it  is  appropriate  lor  tne  ninpioymeiiL  Service  u>  nonexact 
possess  specialized  skills  of  special  relations  n'itifX'feTVliflr  (5feflne^e&j5S''«lf»5i 

make  them  better  able  to  supply  needed  manpower  services. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Employment  service  be  given  legislative 
authority  to  enter  into  contractual  relations  with  nongovernment  groups  to  supply 
specialized  manpower  services  to  certain  clientele. 


Strengthening  Personnel  in  the  Federal-State  Employment  Service  System 

A critically  important  factor  in  strengthening  the  Employment  Service  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  personnel  working  in  the  system.  While  this  has  always 
been  a problem,  it  has  become  more  acute.  The  growing  demands  upon  the 
Employment  Service  for  comprehensive  manpower  services  call  f or  personn A 
with  a more  complex  set  of  skills  than  previously  required.  To  cite  several 
examples : Employment  Service  counselors  now  select  trainees  for  vocationa 
training  programs  and  work  more  intensively  with  the  disadvantaged.  kabor 
m‘irketganaiysts  now  have  to  provide  more  complete  analyses  of  labor  market 
conditions  as  a prerequisite  for  establishing  training  pr  .grams.  Occupational 
analysts  are  more  concerned  with  manpower  requirements  arising  out  of  tech- 
nological change.  Local  office  managers  are  much  more  deeply  involved  in  working 
with  community  groups  to  initiate  and  implement  a vane./  of  programs. 

We  believe  that  the  needed  improvement  in  the  quadty  of  personnel  can _• 
h r-eomnlished  by  (1)  improving  standards  and  raising  salar.es  to  at  ,ract  &Ti 
“ competent  and  qualiflef  employees;  (2)  providing  incentives  for.  sert- 
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provide  the  basis  for  more  successful  reciuitmcnt  efto  s. 

existing  procedures  for  salary  administration 

To  put  the  problem  of  improving  salaries  into  perspective , it _is ‘ £ 

review  briefly  tlie  existing  method  of  salary  administration.  Juder  the 

Tviovif  each  State  agency  is  required  to  establish  and  main- 

<«  »"  P«lti»ns  which  arc  not  snot 
Ti  e State  has^  final  authority  for  levels  and  rates  of  pay  hut  must  comply  with 

the6  comparatdlit^policy  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 

_ -r,  rtrimnrilv  n fiscal  control  to  assure  that  State  employment  ^enice 
SSm .TtaS. Witt  i. SJmM.  I»cW0«a  in  other  department.  ot  State 

government.  problems  of  salap.y  administration 

This  noliev  has  adversely  affected  the  levels  of  salaries  for  professional  jobs  in 
the  Frnrtcment  Service  One  major  problem  is  to  determine  what  positions  in 
StotSmSment  arl comparable  Aside  from  clerical  and  secretarial  ^sitions, 

H inh  duties  of  Employment  Service  personnel  are  not  generally  compai  Able 
!vhhJ  other  State  government  jobs.  More  importantly,  it  lias  tied  Employment 

levels  in  men. 

Division  of  State  Merit  Systems  in  the  Department  of  Health  Education,  ana 
Welfare  reports  of  the  Fersonnel  Management  Committee  of  the ^ Interstate 
CoSemice  of  Employment  Security  Agencies,  and  studies  by  the  national  office 
nh  attest"eloo liently  that  Employment  Service  salaries  are  generally  low  when 
cLmStXSLS  presenay  being  paid  outside  of  State  gmvernnieii  tor 
eomnarable  jobs.  For  example,  a sample  survey  in  31  States  m llffi.o  slimied 
thnt^nearlv  a third  of  State  Employment  Service  interviewers  vein  p.ud  less 
limn  S5  000  a year  Furthermore,  tlie  low  salaries  are  undoubtedly  an  important 
Korin  the  S' turnover  rates  and  the  inability  of  the  Emidojw.it  *• 
tl  iwr  iit  and  hold  its  share  of  the  better  college  graduates  and  otuoi  rpial  .ud 
aptStlS4Sathird  of  the  sample  of  interviewers  had  less  taSyoi 
service.  Low  starting  salaries  for  emplopient  interviewers  in. he  t'"1^ 
for  this.  By  January  19(35,  these  starting  salaries  veie  s il  •,  «• 
half  of  the  States. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SALARY  ADMIN  IS!  RA  1 TON 

In  lio'ht  of  these  facts  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  steps  he  taken  to  make 
salaries^more  attractive  for  qualified  personnel  and,  hence,  more  couu^titne. 
Both 'the^ecretarylif  Labor  and  the  State  agencies  have  respons.bi  .ties  to  « ork 
toward  achieving  better  salaries  for  Employment  Service  personnel.  The  follow  - 

iD  1 StIK6  aSlsLf  ton  and  personnel  qualifications -’She  general  principle 
recommended  is  that  higher  salaries  for  Employment 

such  as  counselors,  interviewers,  and  labor  mai Let  analysts,  s prescribed  by 
mirntp  with  the  qualifications  and  standards  for  these  positions  pi eserm  c y 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Present  incumbents  in  these  positions  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  receive  higher  SRS&SKto 

meettSe ' liigbi  (piaimcatious,  higher  salaries  requirements. 

Ssrss  a 

personnel  salaries. 
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The  Secretary  of  Labor,  according  to  a recent  memorandum  of  he  Office  of 
the  Solicitor,  Department  of  Labor,  has  the  authority  to  require  the  States  to 
adopt  minimum  personnel  qualifications  for  certain  professional  jobs  in  the 
Employment  Service.  On  the  basis  of  these  new  standards,  the  State  agency 
would ‘negotiate  with  either  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  Merit  System  to 

le^%aJarv'Teve1s  and  comparable  jobs—  To  assist  the  State  agencies  in  these 
negotiations,  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  must  modify  the  policy  of  salary  com- 
Durability  for  professional  jobs  to  include  other  relevant  factors,  i.e.,  the  salaries 
being  paid  for  comparable  jobs  in  the  State,  not  only  in  the  State  government 
but  also  in  other  public  and  private  employment  as  well.  J o emphasize  the 
importance  of  adequate  salaries  for  effective  administration,  the  Wagnei-1  ejser 
Act  should  be  amended  to  provide  that  salaries  in  the  State  Employment  Service 
agencies  be  commensurate  with  those  prevailing  in  the  area  for  comparable 
jobs,  especially  in  view  of  pending  legislation,  such  as  Senate  bill  S.06I.  11ns 
bill  specifically  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  tor  the  payment  of 
salaries  “in  excess  of  the  regular  salary  standards  applicable  to  State  employees 

^SFoUoivap  on  improvements. — If,  after  a period  of  2 years,  there  has  not 
beeii  substantial  and  general  implementation  of  these  standards  in  a particular 
State  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  appoint  a public  review  panel  from  among 
the  members  of  the  proposed  national  advisory  and  review  committee  to  review 
the  situation  in  the  noneomplying  State  or  States  and  report  its  findings  to  linn. 
The  Secretary  could  make  the  report  public  if  he  deemed  necessary. 

4 Starting' satorie*  for  Federal  trainees.— Starting  salaries  should  be  raised 
since  the  recruitment  problem  is  related  to  the  inadequate  salaries  being  paid 
to  Employment  Service  personnel.  State  salaries  at  the  entry  level  are  too  lo\\ 
in  many*  instances  to  make  them  attractive  to  young  college  graduates.  To 
facilitate  the  recruitment  of  college  graduates,  and  other  qualified  employees, 
the  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission  should  set  up  a classification  entitled 
Employment  Kcrcicc  Trainee , relating  the  number  of  eligibles  to  the  changing 
requirements  of  the  Employment  Service  program.  The  salary  of  the  trainee, 
who  will  be  a Federal  employee,  would  be  at  the  entry  professional  \e\ .el,  w lnch- 
in  many  instances  would  be  higher  than  the  prevailing  salary  in  the  Stares. 

A well  defined  training  program  at  the  national  and  regional  levels  should 
be  developed  for  these  trainees.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  should  work  out  a 
cooperative  relationship  with  the  States  to  assign  these  trainees  to  State  and 
local  operations  for  a period  of  2 years  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  State  Employment  Service  Director  and  paid  by  the  national  omce.  Attei- 
wards  they  will  be  reassigned  in  the  national  or  regional  office  to  a position 
commensurate  with  their  ability  and  training,  or,  if  preferred,  they  could 
transfer  to  the  State  if  a mutually  satisfactory  arrangement  could  oe  worked  out. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HIGH  QUALITY  PERSONNEL 

Related  to  the  above  recommendations  on  salary  ancl  higher  qualifications 
is  the  provision  of  opportunities  for  self -development.  The  following  are  recom- 

miU  Training  programs . — To  improve  the  quality  of  personnel  at  all  levels,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  should  require  that  each  State’s  annual  plan  of  operation  in- 
clude a well  developed  training  program,  including  provisions  for  ^i^J^tion, 
inservice  and  outservice  training,  tuition  refund,  and  educational  lea^e  The  au- 
ricula for  these  training  programs  should  include,  among  other  subjects,  couises 
in  race  relations  and  community  relations  and  should  also  provide  the  opportun- 

ity  for  first-hand  experience  ill  interracial  situations. 

The  plan  will  thus  include  the  various  approaches  to  training  activities  which 
the  particular  State  deems  best  suited  to  its  needs.  If  the  State  does  not  include 
such  a plan  for  its  training  activities,  no  funds  would  be  made  available  for 

training  of  Employment  Service  personnel.  .. 

2.  Financing  of  training.— As  a possible  guideline  for  underwriting  the  cost 
of  this  training,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  allocate  to  each  State  a certain 
percentage  of  its  grant  for  training  purposes.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  wall  also 
retain  a certain  percentage  of  the  total  amount  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  Employment  Service  operations  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  training  carried  on 
by  the  national  office  on  a national  or  regional  basis. 
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8.  Cooperation  with  colleges  and  universities. --The  Secretary  of  Labor  shoaU1 
be  authorized  to  make  supporting  grants  to  colleges  and  «n*'er®|£e® ! J®,  °L 
meat  of  appropriate  curricula  and  training  materials  and  for  the  estnbhslinient 
of  regional  training  centers  for  Employment  Service  personnel.  Cmrentlj^lie 
does  not  have  such  authority.  Present  programs  for  training  personnel  m volli-.i . 
and  universities  could  then  be.  utilized  where  appropriate. 

4 Budgets. — The  budget  for  Employment  Service  operations,  \\ Inch  the  Sec 
tarv  of  Labor  submits  to  the  Congress,  should  contain  a line  item  with  respect 
to  training.  This  not  only  emphasizes  the  importance  of  training , it  also  umlei 
scores  the  congressional  intent  as  to  how  the  money  is  to  be  spent. 


TI1E  MOBILITY  OF  PERSONNEL 

4.  third  method  of  improving  the  quality  of  personnel  in  the  Employment 
Service  is  to  facilitate  their  mobility  within  the  Federal-State  system.  1 >'e«ll,n‘ 
of  movement  enhances  long-term  career  opportunities.  Tins  is  1 

college-trained  and  other  career-minded  employees  who  want  the ^opportunity  to 
advance  Furthermore,  facilitating  mobility  will  enable  the  system  to  tap  the 
reservoir  of  personnel  qualified  and  experienced  in  the  Federal-State  program. 
The  following  are  recommended  *• 

1 The  Federal-State  transfer  of  personnel.— Provisions  should  be  made  for 
qn  emolovee  in  a State  agency  to  be  appointed  to  a Federal  position  if  be  has 
JernlaS  status  in  the  State  agency  which  he  acquired  through  competitive 
examination  under  a State  Merit  or  Civil  Service  system  approved  by  a Federal 
agency  and  if  lie  passes  such  examination  .s  the  U-S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
prescribes.  A person  so  appointed  may  acquire  a competitive  status  upon  com- 
pletion of  a probationary  period  of  1 year.  This  suggestion  lias  been  discussed 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  for  several  years  and  lias  the  suppoit  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  , , , 

2.  Movement  of  personnel  among  the  States , — Ihe  Secretary  of  Labor  should 
be*"  given  legislative  authority  to  deveiop  a system  permitting  transfers  ot 
temporary  leaves  of  absence  for  personnel  to  move  among  State  agencies  without 
loss  in  employment  status,  job  protection  rights,  pension  rights,  and  other  ac- 
cumulated benefits. 


Development  and  Dissemination  of  Labor  Market  Information 

The  intelligent  formulation  and  implementation  of  national  manpower  policies 
requires  current  and  comprehensive  labor  market  and  job  information.  The 
Employment  Service  has  extremely  important  responsibilities  in  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  such  information.  In  carrying  out  these  functions, 
the  Employment  Service  must  consider  both  its  own  requirements  and  the  needs 
of  other  agencies  and  organizations. 


RESEARCH  AND  DATA  COLLECTION 

As  a fundamental  step,  the  Employment  Service  should  be  responsible  toi 
insuring  the  adequacy  of  existing  labor  market  information.  There  is  great  need 
for  a delineation  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Employment  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  and  other  agencies  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the 
collection  of  labor  market  information.  Considerable  duplications  of  effort 
prevail  and  the  public  should  not  be  burdened  by  requests  from  various  agencies 
for  similar  information.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  should  take  the  lead  in  clarify- 
ing the  assignment  of  responsibility  for  the  collection  of  information  about  the 
labor  market.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  following  areas  of  authority 
be  assigned  to  the  Employment  Service : . ^ _ 

1.  It  should  collect  and  analyze  manpower  information  required  for  the  em- 
cient  functioning  of  the  public  Employment  Service  and  for  the  administration 
of  other  Federal  programs  dealing  with  manpower  development  and  utilization. 
In  many  cases,  this  will  mean  gathering  data  already  available  from  other 
government  agencies.  In  other  instances,  the  Employment  Service  may  have  to 
initiate  the  collection  process  itself. 

2.  It  should  be  recognized  as  a major  source  for  the  development  of  informa- 
tion for  occupational  guidance,  testing,  and  employment  counseling,  both  for 
its  own  use  in  providing  manpower  services  and  for  other  users,  public  and 
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3.  It  should  assist  in  efforts  to  strengthen  comnunity  economic  development 
activities. 

4.  It  should  be  engaged  in  research  which  would  facilitate  manpower  and 

labor  force  adjustments  to  automation  and  changing  technology,  lo  strengthen 
the  research  program,  the  Director  of  the  national  Employment  Service  should 
be  given  legislative  authority  to  enter  into  contracts  with  universities  and 
other  institutions  qualified  to  do  research  for  the  purposes  of  having  them 
conduct  specific  studies  related  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  Employ  meat 
Service.  Currently,  he  does  not  have  such  authority.  # . 

5.  it  should  be  given  legislative  authority  to  collect  information  from  the 

Federal  Government  on  job  openings  in  governmental  agencies  and  Govern- 
ment corporations.  . ,,  ri  . 

C.  It  should  also  work  closely  with  employers,  especially  Government  con- 
tractors, to  obtain  specific  information  on  job  openings  and  their  characteristics 
and  to  obtain  advance  notice  of  mass  layoffs  in  order  to  facilitate  workers 

job  adjustments.  . . . , . 

7.  It  should  make  better  use  of  the  considerable  data  concerning  job  openings 
now  available  as  a result  of  tlie  normal  operations  of  the  Employment  Service 
network.  In  the  course  of  its  placement  activities,  each  local  ofiice  compiles  a 
current  list  of  unfilled  openings  with  respect  to  specific  occupations  and  indus- 
trial sectors.  To  utilize  this  potentially  valuable  source  of  labor  market  infor- 
mation, each  local  office  should  forward  a monthly  statement  and  analysis  of  its 
unfilled  job  openings  to  the  USES.  The  USES  could  then  compile  and  periodi- 
cally publish  an  analysis  of  these  (lata  as  another  indicator  of  the  composition 
of  the  demand  for  labor.  We  recognize  that  these  data  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  the  estimation  of  a national  aggregate  figure  on  job  vacancies  and  they 
should  not  be  misused  for  this  purpose. 


When  adequate  labor  market  information  is  collected  and  analyzed,  vigorous 
measures  must  he  adopted  to  insure  that  it  is  widely  disseminated  in  meaningful 
form  to  other  public  and  private  organizations  with  an  interest  in  labor  market 
trends.  These  organizations  include  schools,  employers,  unions,  voluntary  agen- 
cies, private  employment  agencies,  and  the  Employment  Service  itself.  Unfortu- 
nately. however,  much  of  the  information  currently  available  has  not  been  in 
a form  that  is  usable  by  other  organizations,  and  only  limited  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  communicate  this  information  on  a regular  basis. 

1.  Designation  of  labor  mar  feet  information  officers . — To  remedy  this  deficiency, 
each  metropolitan  local  office  should  have  a staff  member  who  will  be  designated 
as  the  labor  market  information  officer  (LMIO).  Additional  staff  personnel 
should  be  provided  as  appropriate  for  local  offices  which  serve  largo  metro- 
politan areas,  while  tlie  functions  of  the  LMIO  may  be  assigned  as  a col!  n*ral 
duty  to  tlie  staff  of  an  office  in  a smaller  community  or  provided  on  an  *un>a 
basis. 

2.  Functions  of  the  laboi’  market  information  officer . — The  principal  duty 
of  the  LMIO  should  be  to  communicate  on  a regular  basis  with  schools,  employ- 
ers. union,  nonprofit  organizations,  private  employment  agencies,  and  other 
groups  as  appropriate,  and  to  maintain  the  close  contact  with  these  organiza- 
tions that  will  help  develop  quality  manpower  services.  In  the  course  of  these 
communications,  the  LMIO  can  discuss  with  the  organizations’  representatives 
the  relevant  labor  market  information  that  is  available  through  the  Employ- 
ment Service.  At  the  same  time,  the  LMIO  should  solicit  suggestions  concerning 
needed  information  that  is  not  presently  available  and  the  best  method  for  pre- 
paring the  information  so  that  it  will  have  maximum  utility  for  the  usei. 

3.  benefits  from  the  use  of  labor  market  information  officers.  This  approach 
would  have  several  constructive  consequences.  First,  it  will  promote  a com- 
prehensive flow  of  information  from  the  Employment  Service  to  the  users. 
Second,  the  quality  of  the  information  can  be  improved  through  the  suggestions 
of  other  organizations  that  have  special  requirements  in  the  labor  market.  And 
third,  the  use  of  a labor  market  information  officer  would  build  better  relation- 
ships’ between  the  Employment  Service  and  other  groups  and  help  to  create  a 
positive  “image”  with  the  public  at  large. 

4.  Information  at  work:  The  need  for  effective  counseling.— Comprehensive 
and  current  job  market  information,  readily  available,  is  essential  for  an  effec- 
tive counseling  program.  Knowledge  about  the  contents  of,  and  trends  in, 
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occupations  and  Industrie,  SttSSK  SS? 

for  vocation  clioice,  niunpowei  tiam  =>.  ormatjon  to  effective  actions.  It  is 
lias  a key  role  in  tlie  translation i of ' develop  a sound  l>aek- 

o*  the  various  types  of  information  necessary 

to  provide  guidance  to  jobseekers. 

The  Inter  area  Recruitment  Procedure 

lu  order  to  - ■« 

adjust  the  distribution  and  u.e  of  lab  ® liati0iull  labor  market.  In  tliis  re- 
operations to  tbe  cbmi_,ina  Mructu  a ^ skilled  workers,  the  nnprove- 

spcct,  tbe  increased  importance  P sliift  of  industry  have  all  served  to 

ment  of  means  of  transportation,  and  iaariiet  Although  the  local  labor 

expand  tlie  geographical  scope the  ' ntching  0f  supply  and  demand,  tbe 

mafkrt  foi^many6  jirofessional  and  technical  occupations  is  now  regional  or 

U1nThislnmaime‘r,  job  openings  in  one  area  may 

applicants  with  tbe  necessary  qualibcatious  .g  iudicated  by  a special 

tions  of  tbe  country.  The  niagintude  of  that  the  public  Employment 

survey  carried  out  in-Tuly  “ ings  af  wbich  45,000  were  for  profes- 

Service  offices  bad  2o0,000  un  died  ope  g classifications.  A miyor- 

sional  and  managerial  jobs  andSo.OOOtorot  davs  or  ln0re.  To  function 

ity  of  these  openings  bad  remamed  unh  ^ must  develop  modern 

effectively  in  these  markets,  the  P market  information  among  its 

techniques  for  the  communication  of  this  laooi  nnuum 

operating  units.  existing  inter  area  recruitment  procedures 
To  facilitate  the  matching 

markets  tbe  Employment  Service  has  develop  ^ generally  ineffective.  As 
dure.  However,  this  procedi  initiative  of  the  local  office  manager,  who 

presently  organized,  it  depen : s P ffl  Tbe  gtate  clearance  officer  then 

list  unfilled  jobs  with  a State  clearance  omce  distributes  tbis  information  to 
compiles  tbe  vacancies  on  a periodic  managers  are  slow  or  reluctant  to 

other  State  offices.  Many  of  the  and  even  when  tbe 

incorporate  job  openings  into  the  i tbe  time  the  information  reaches 

othe^l^^offlce^ii^additton^Sere^S  no  parallel  procedure  for  tbe  listing  of 
applicants  who  might  be  willing  to  move  to  take  a new  jo  . 

^commendations  for  an  improved  interarea  recruitment  procedure 
and  the  centers  tbemseHes  c°°^°at^e^ed  afte?  an  initial  study  and  pilot 

and  location  of  these  offices  can  be  det^^d  a «er  area  elearance  office 

iffiZ.'S  w .<  tlie  Bureau  .1  Empl.pueu, 

required  to  list  with  the  nndttaarket  professional,  technical,  and 

shortage  occupations,  as  current  y ^y. OUl d.  be  made  after  the  opening  has 

managerial  classification.  This  bating sh< >ffid  te^m  d ^ ^ local  offlce.  Initi- 
remained  unfilled  15  days  from  tt^  date  it  limited  to  these  classifications, 

SM. “eSS^uTSyuTSS*^,.^  ™rke.S  is  m.,«  In 

office  the  names  of  all  applicants  P , f oq  davs  or  more.  In  addition, 

qualifications  who  b^eremained^neniployed  foi^30eC^^^  ti0nai  arens  may,  at 

ot  Als  procedure. 
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3.  Fit  net  ion  s of  the  ^minimarket  centers. — The  information  on  job  openings 
and  applicants  supplied  to  the  regional  recruitment  center  can  then  bo  used 
to  promote  placement  across  local  labor  markets.  In  some  cases,  a local  office 
may  contact  the  regional  center  to  determine  if  applicants  are  available  for 
unfilled  job  openings  in  the  local  labor  market.  In  other  cases,  the  regional 
center  on  its  own  initiative,  will  notify  the  local  office  of  the  possible  availability 
of  qualified  applicants  in  other  areas  or  labor  markets.  At  the  same  time,  the 
regional  center  will  inform  the  local  office  servicing  the  applicant  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  job.  The  administrative  responsibility  for  bringing  the  prospective 
employer  and  tfc  3 applicant  together  within  the  framework  of  the  multimarket 
recruitment  procedure  shall  then  be  assumed  by  the  local  offices.  The  employer 
and  the  applicant  can  carry  out  the  usual  screening  and  interviewing  procedures 
at  their  own  discretion. 

4.  Use  of  Information  technology. — In  order  to  develop  an  effective  intorarea 
recruitment  procedure,  it  is  necessary  to  have  rapid  and  accurate  methods  for 
storing,  analyzing,  and  retrieving  information  concerning  job  vacancies  and 
potential  applicants  on  a current  basis.  Further  advances  in  automatic  data 
processing  and  computer  technology  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
intorarea  recruitment  procedure  should  be  given  high  priority  l>y  the  Employ- 
ment. Service.  Some  exploratory  efforts  have  already  been  undertaken,  but  they 
should  be  expedited  within  the  framework  of  the  new  interarea  recruitment 
procedures. 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  appoint  a committee  to  study  and 
suggest  the  best  automatic  data  processing  and  computer  approaches  to  handling 
this  problem.  The  committee  should  consist  of  academic  experts  on  electronic- 
data  processing  and  computer  technology,  Employment  Service,  business,  and 
labor  representatives.  This  committee  should  decide  on  a regional  trial  applica- 
tion, to  be  thoroughly  tested  and  operated,  before  establishing  an  elaborate 
system.  The  existing  LINGS  system  of  the  Employment  Service  provides  a basic 
unit  from  which  to  start. 

ADMINISTERING  AND  FINANCING  TIIE  SERVICE 

In  addition  to  changes  in  concept,  personnel  policies,  and  the  use  of  labor 
market  information,  several  other  administrative  aspects  of  the  Employment 
Service  have  been  examined  which  are  important  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
effective  Employment  Service.  These  include  the  budget  process^  and  financing, 
emergency  planning,  the  establishment  of  an  advisory  aiul  review  committee, 
and  related  matters. 

TIIE  BUDGET  PROCESS  AND  FINANCING 

1.  Importance  of  budgetary  controls. — The  process  of  making  and  carrying 
through  a plan  of  operation  and  a financial  budget  plays  a central  part  in  the 
administration  of  any  well  run  organization.  This  process  involves  thorough  dis- 
cussion among  units  as  various  levels  in  the  organization  so  that  general  policies 
and  local  needs  can  be  coordinated.  It  forces  each  administrative  unit  to  develop 
objectives  for  the  immediate  future  and  to  make  these  a part  of  plans  for  a 
longer  time  horizon.  While  putting  emphasis  on  program  objectives,  it  makes 
necessary  the  evaluation  of  these  objectives  in  terms  of  the  resources  needed  to 
achieve  them  and  asks  continually  such  questions  as  ''How  do  the  costs  compare 
with  the  benefits  of  this  undertaking?”  “How  central  to  other  activities  is  the 
one  under  review?”  “Are  there  ways  to  accomplish  this  aim  in  a more  economical 
manner?”  “What  priorities  should  be  established  among  objectives?” 

The  careful  composition  of  budgets  m the  first  instance  is  thus  a constructive 
process.  At  the  same  time,  it  provides  deeper  and  richer  material  for  use  by  a 
reviewing  group,  such  as  the  Congress,  for  purposes  both  of  initial  judgment 
about  a proposed  budget  and  of  later  examination  on  how  well  the  estimates  of 
various  cost-benefit  relationships  have  held  up.  In  this  manner,  the  budget  process 
can  be  a continual  source  of  planning  and  evaluation  so  essential  to  effective 
administration. 

2.  Inadequacies  of  the  existing  budget  process. — The  Employment  Service  has 
been  moving,  though  gradually,  toward  a more  effective  budget  process.  In  many 
of  the  States,  however,  this  process  has  been  the  prisoner  of  relatively  routine 
rules  of  thumb  involving  the  counting  of  referrals  and  of  estimating  budget  needs 
on  a cost-per-referral  basis.  This  apjiroach  is  obsolete,  as  is  recognized  in  policy 
at  the  national  level.  Placements,  not  referrals,  are  the  central  objective.  Effective 
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placement  activities  m tl,e  ^ tb^i*  and' which  arc  interrelated  to  the  central 
be  worked  out  on  alongeiter  . . • j0j,  information,  counseling,  and 

objective.  The  quality  of  tlie “*l1 ‘relationship  between  employment  oppor- 

>;SiT.  m A»  «—  *»  <**~ 

grams  to  be  undertaken,  impeding  full  implementation  of  these 

fevid.lt  should  coll  for  analysis  of  proWuMini^  | > involve  a thorough 

programs  and  for  remedial  steps i to  It  -liaoJd  include  careful 

reconciliation  of  local 1 need.- s so ' that  the  organisation  may 

and  systematic  methods  of  evahmtion  ^ ^V(;tiveness. 
learn  from  experience i and  its  improvement  he  made  a matter 

”:;^^1  *— SiS  ^en  the  Employment 

ScuwiiramVnneinph.yn.e.tt  prance ^ ^efici^nev 'Is' that  tl^pre^mt  i"l fnnce'ori 
porting  financial  avrangemei its  a basic  denci  loes  u0t  reflect  the  much 

financing  through  the  ledeial  Uncmp  oj  ine  t ^ ^ aSKigncd  t0  the  Employment 
broader  functions  and  responsibd  tie.  t at  1 e ‘ biUt  of  funds  i,a»  not  been 
Service  in  recent  years.  1ms  lias  w f tile  Employment  Service 

directly  responsive  to  the  chanMii„  ie^u  ie  . t 0 levied  on  employers 

i— . * «*a  t0 

and  broader  activities  as  well.  . , , ina(le  for  the  administration  of 

Separate  financial  nmmowe!-  functions  of  the  Employment  Service. 

uneniploynient  insurano-  aad  the  i ^ 1 employers*  payrolls  is  the  exclusive 

Currently,  '.lie  Federal  IjotniiHoymen^n*  m 1 ££m.  a feW  special  appropna- 
source  of  funds  for  the  Einpe.  ^ ► estimate  can  he  made  of  the  cost  of 

{ions  made  by  Congress.  insurance  through  the 

administering  the  wo  k test  aspect  • ,t  frayed  from  tlie  Federal  Unom- 

Employinent  Service.  This  cost  diould  the  ^ miU1powcr  functions  ot 

p loyme.it  Tax  Fund.  The  ap, fropm  tio «!««»  , tax\.eveMli^  as  deter- 

tlie  Employment  Service  should  he  fin. a cl)  congress  would  he  in  a better 

mined  by  Congress.  By  adopting  Lnh‘®. o\-ment  Service  and  to  evaluate 

in  tt^uSo^fietd  on  a regular  basis. 

emergency  planning 

I . lulrtiticu  to  •“'JSSK'ff  2SjSS"i?S  » 

day  Oi.eratio.is,  the  Employment  situations  in  the.  labor 

develop  plans  and  tec hniqnes  for  ^ ^“5^  as  those  arising 
market.  Unemployment  resulting  fiom  lai^e  scale  r k’  ings  aprl  pockets  of 
from  the  cancellation  of  defense  contacts  oi  Ptm  ^ tge’  c,  .mnunity  that 
cliroiiie  unemployment  may  generate ^ lt  woubl  be  preferable,  of  course, 
cannot  be  dealt  with  by  convent.  • P ® 1 F nimendin*T  emergencies  in  the 

\t  the  Employment  Service  lmd  warning 

- » ■ ’*'»• 

tary  basis.  KEC0MJIENDATION s FOr  effective  emergency  planning 

can  be  facilitated  by  the  following  step* . should  be  established 

1.  Establishment  of  an  emergency  emergency 

within  the  U.S.  Employment  Se*vice  with  l unit  woll)d  collect  and 

planning  within  the  Enipioyment  Sei \ i • J ^ * f emergency  situations 

tin,,s  of 
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emergency  situations,  and  maintain  continuing  communications  with  key  operat- 
ing officials  in  other  Government  agencies  aiul  throughout  the  Federal-State 

network.  ^ __ 

2.  Coordination  icith  the  -regional  offices. — Each  regional  office  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  should  appoint  an  official  whose  collateral  duty  is  to  keep  informed 
of  the  plans  and  activities  of  the  national  emergency  unit  and  to  coordinate  the 
emergency  programs  when  they  are  undertaken  in  the  region.  This  official  would 
maintain  'effective  communications  with  the  administrators  of  the  State  Employ- 
meat  Service  agencies  and,  from  time  to  time,  should  convene  regional  conferences 
to  inform  the  State  agencies  of  the  program  of  clie  national  emergency  unit  and 
to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  experience  and  points  of  view  of  these  State 
administrators. 

3.  Operating  responsibility  at  the  local  level — Primary  operating  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  emergency  action  programs  should  be  retained  by  the 
local  Employment  Service  office.  It  should  be  authorized  to  add  professional  per- 
sonnel on  a sliort-term,  contract  basis,  if  necessary.  The  local  office  will  have  the 
greatest  familiarity  with  the  “grass  roots”  situation  and  will  continue  to  be  on 
the  scene  long  after  the  sense  of  urgency  has  diminished  hat  before  the  problems 
that  precipitated  the  emergency  have  been  resolved.  However,  the  national  and 
regional  officials  should  work  closely  with  the  local  office  to  adapt  the  prototype 
plans  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  emergency  and  to  insure  that  adequate 
resources  are  on  hand  to  deal  with  each  situation. 

4.  Budget  requirements. — Clearly,  the  Employment  Service  cannot  respond 
effectively  to  emergency  situations  without  adequate  funds  earmarked  for  tids 
purpose.  Accordingly,  there  should  be  a line  item  in  the  annual  budget  of  the 
USES  for  emergency  planning  and  for  use  in  implementing  extraordinary  pro- 
grams that  are  beyond  the  normal  resources  of  the  local  office  of  a State  agency. 
As  a first  approximation,  the  amounts  necessary  for  this  purpose  can  be  esti- 
mated from  past  experiences.  The  appropriation  could  then  be  adjusted  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  experience  and  annual  projections  of  labor  market  develoi)- 
ments. 

ADVISORY  AND  REVIEW  COMMITTEE 


The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a Federal  Advisory 
Council  for  the  Employment  Service  and  for  State  advisory  councils.  The  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council,  over  the  years,  has  concerned  itself  primarily  with 
unemployment  insurance  masters.  Where  active,  the  State  advisory  councils 
likewise  focused  on  similar  matters.  The  role  of  the  advisory  committee,  theref  uv, 
needs  to  be  reexamined  as  to  both  its  orientation  and  functions.  We  tlierefcre 
recommend : 

1.  Need  for  an  advisory  and ' review  committee. — A new  advisory  and  review 
committee  can  play  an  important  role  in  helping  the  Employment  Service  assess 
the  range  and  focus  of  its  activities  and  in  development  of  its  role  in  the  labor 
market,  especially  as  related  to  the  functions  performed  by  others.  Just  as  the 
administration  of  the  Service  should  be  separated  from  that  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  system  because  of  their  basic  differences  in  outlook  and  functions,  so 
separate  groups  at  both  national  and  State  levels  should  be  established  to  give 
counsel  and  to  serve  in  a review  capacity. 

2.  Composition  of  the  advisory  and  review  committee. — The  advisory  and 
review  committee  should  be  small  enough  to  gain  coherence  as  a working  group 
yet  large  enough  so  that  a variety  of  special  tasks  could  be  undertaken  on  a 
panel-system  basis.  We  recommend  a committee  of  12  to  15  members,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  terms  of  4 years,  staggered  in  such  a way  as  to 
provide  continuity  of  membership  as  old  members  drop  out  and  new  ones  are 
added. 

Membership  should  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  private  citizens  and  Should 
include  men  and  women  with  expertise  in  the  labor  market  and  employment 
process.  The  members  should  be  compensated  for  tlieir  services  at  the  regular 
rate  established  for  consultants  to  the  Federal  Government.  Groups  with  an  im- 
portant stake  in  the  operations  of  the  labor  market,  such  as  employers,  unions, 
and  racial  minorities  should  be  represented. 

3.  Fm  ctions  of  the  national  advisory  and  review  committee. — The  work  of  the 
committee  should  he  confined  to  issues  of  general  policy,  including  areas  of 
emphasis  for  the  Employment  Service,  relationships  with  public  and  private 
groups,  the  adequacy  of  existing  labor  market  information,  emergency  planning 
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and  budgeting,  personnel,  and  organizational  matters.  It  should  advise,  as 
requested,  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Director  of  the  Employment 
Service  and  report  each  yc-ar  its  assessment  of  the  overall  operation  of  the 
Service. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  empowered  to  undertake,  on  its  own  initiative  or  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary,  an  investigation  and  analysis  of  particular  problem 
areas  or  of  issues  about  which  it  has  received  critical  comments. 

The  committee  should  have  a full-time  staff  director  of  high  competence,  with 
adequate  secretarial  assistance  and  a separate  budget.  His  work  should  be 
considered  a part  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  committee  should  meet  in  plenary  session  at  least  twice  each  year. 

4.  Establishment  of  State  advisory  and  review  committees . — The  Governor 
of  the  State  should  appoint  an  advisory  and  review  committee  whose  functions 
would  parallel  those  of  the  national  committee. 

It  should  advise,  as  requested,  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Director 
of  the  Employment  Service  and  report  each  year  its  assessment  of  the  overall 
operation  of  the  Service. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  empowered  to  undertake,  on  its  own  initiative  or  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary,  an  investigation  and  analysis  of  particular  problem 
areas  or  of  issues  about  which  it  has  received  critical  comments.  The  results  of 
these  analyses  and  any  rehited  recommendations  should  always  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Director  and  should  be  p:  sented  at  a time  of  maximum 
usefulness  for  planning  purposes.  If  the  committee  so  chooses,  its  studies  and 
reports  should  be  a matter  of  public  record  and  be  included  in  full  as  appendices 
to  the  annual  report  of  the  Service. 

As  part  of  the  process  of  evaluation  and  review,  the  public  should  have  access 
to  a comprehensive  report  of  the  Employment  Service  on  a regular  basis.  There- 
fore. the  following  recommendations  are  made  for  the  filing  and  publication  of 
annual  reports : 

1.  Annual  reports  by  the  USES. — The  Director  of  the  USES  should  be  re- 
quired to  file  an  annual  report  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  which  is  an  analysis  of  both  the  manpower  services  provided  and  the 
agency’s  internal  operations,  i.e.,  resources  made  available  and  how  these  re- 
sources were  used.  The  report  should  include  an  analysis  of  developments  and 
trends  in  the  job  market. 

There  should  also  be  included  in  the  President’*  Manpower  Report  an  analysis 
of  the  manpower  services  provided  by  the  Federal-State  Employment  Service 
system  for  the  calendar  year. 

2.  Annual  reports  by  State  agencies. — Each  State  Employment  Service  Di- 
rector should  be  required  to  file  an  annual  report  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to 
the  national  Employment  Service  Director  which  includes  and  analysis  of  both 
manpower  services  provided  and  the  agency’s  internal  operations,  i.e.  resources 
made  available  and  bow  these  resources  were  used.  This  report  should  take  the 
form  of  an  annual  State  manpower  report. 


Dr-  George  P.  Shultz,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Chairman. 

Professor  Arnold  R.  Weber,  Graduate  School  of  Business,  University  of  Chicago, 
Vice  Chairman. 

Dr.  JohuR.  Coleman,  Ford  Foundation. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Fischer,  Senior  Vice  President,  Personnel,  Macy’s,  New  York. 

Rev.  Cameron  Hall,  Director,  Commission  on  Ohurcli  and  Economic  Life,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Vivian  W.  Henderson,  President,  Clark  College. 

Mr.  John  H.  Lyons,  President,  International  Association  of  Bridge,  Structural 
and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Mason,  Senior  Vice  President,  Personnel,  United  Airlines. 

Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Myers,  Industrial  Relations  Section,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Mr.  Mahlon  T.  Puryear,  Deputy  Director,  National  Urban  League. 

Mr.  Howard  J.  Samuels,  Vice  President,  Mobil  Chemical  Co. 

Mr.  Percy  H.  Steele,  Jr.,  Chairman,  National  Council  of  Public  Welfare  Board 
Members,  American  Public  Welfare  Association. 
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Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock,  Vice  President,  United  Automobile  Workers. 

Dr.  Daniel  H.  Kruger,  School  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Mulligan  State 
University,  Executive  Secretary. 

Press  Conference  of  the  Honorable  W.  Willard  Wibtz,  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Wednesday,  December  29,  1965,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 


Secretary  Wlrts:  Good  morning. 

The  principal  point  this  morning  is  to  give  to  you  and  t'j  discuss  with  you  tins 
Report  of  the  Employment  Service  Task  Force.  There  are  with  me  at  the  table 
Dean  George  Shultz  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Professoi  Aiiioltl 
Weber  who  were  respectively  the  c*L airmail  and  the  vice  chairman  of  this  -task 
Force,  and  Stanley  Ruttenberg,  the  Manpower  Administrator,  and  Bob  Goodwin, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  # 

I would  like  to  talk  with  you  just  a little  informally  about  this  report  hrst 

and  about  the  Task  Force-  _ .. 

About  3 months  ago,  I asked  a group  of  15  public  citizens,  some  of  them  from 
industry,  .some  of  them  from  labor,  and  some  of  them  with  neither  identification, 
to  take  a look  at  the  Employment  Service  in  its  operational  aspects,  to  ask  us 
any  questions  that  they  wanted  about  it,  to  go  into  it  without  airy  restraints  at  all 
upon  them,  and  to  give  us  the  best  possible  advice  they  could  about  wliat  ought 
to  be  done  as  far  as  the  administration  of  the  Employment  Service  is  con- 


It  was  originally  contemplated  that  this  would  be  a private  report,  which  I 
would  use  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  whatever  suggestions,  recommen- 
dations, and  changes  that  ought  to  be  made. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Task  Force  spent  almost  a solid  2 months  on  it,  and 
came  up  with  a unanimous  report,  which  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  such  moment 
and  significance  that,  it  ought  to  be  handled  differently  from  the  way  we  originally 
anticipated.  It  is  therefore  being  released.  It  is  unanimous  in  every  respect. 

The  membership  of  the  panel  is  one  which,  by  its  affiliation,  might  have  sug- 
gested the  unlikelihood  of  a unanimous  report,  but,  by  the  stature  of  its  members, 

promised  that  possibility.  , , . 

They  have  dealt  with  a number  of  what  we  have  considered  in  the  past  to  he 
quite  controversial  items  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  Employment 
Service.  They  have  dealt  with  them  in  a blunt  fashion,  as  far  as  pointing  out 
some  shortcomings  are  concerned.  They  have  dealt  with  them  specifically,  as  fai 
as  their  recommendations  go.  And  some  of  them,  you  will  realize,  cut  quite  deep. 

This  is,  in  a sense,  a matter  of  housekeeping,  a matter  of  administration.  It 
lacks  some  of  the  dramatic  qualities  which  would  go  into  a broad  poLicy  recom- 
mendation of  one  kind  or  another.  On  the  other  hand,  I point  out  to  you  that  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act,  under  which  the  Federal  State  Employment  Service  oper- 
ates was  passed  in  1933.  There  has  been  little  or  no  change  since  that  time  as  far 
as  tlie  legislation  is  concerned.  It  is  our  view  that  it  is  lxigli  time  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  making  of  legislative  changes  in  it;  and  furthermore,  that 
there  are  things  which  can  and  should  be  done  administratively. 

This  report,  particularly  because  of  the  unanimity  of  its  recommendations, 
will  be  an  admirable  basis  for  moving  ahead  with  that. 

I am  asking  Mr.  Ruttenberg  to  advise  me  immediately,  or  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. about  the  changes  that  can  be  made  administratively  on  the  basis  of  these 
recommendations.  I am  transmitting  copies  of  it  to  the  various  State  adminis- 
trators asking  them  for  their  comments.  I expect  to  use  it  as  part  of  the  basis  foi 

discussion  of  legislative  changes.  , . 

Now  with  respect  to  the  points  in  the  report,  I will  outbue  them  very  briefly, 
and  then  whatever  questions  you  have  can  be  directed  either  to  me,  or  to  Mr. 
Shultz  or  to  Mr.  Weber,  or  to  Mr.  Ruttenberg,  or  Mr.  Goodwin. 

Centrally  the  report  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  the  Employment  Service 
being  at  tills  point,  in  the  language  of  the  report,  “a  comprehensive  manpower 
services  center”  rather  than  the  simple  labor  exchange  which  was.  some  33  years 
ago  enough  to  meet  the  demands  on  this  agency  and  service.  There  have  been 
added  recently  a number  of  duties  which  involve  the  development  of  an  active 

and  affirmative  manpower  program. 

The  Task  Force  recommends,  among  other  things,  a complece  separation  or  the 
Employment  Service  and  the  unemployment  insurance  functions,  separate  even 
to  the  point  of  separate  financing.  It  recommends  that  there  be  carried  out  across 
the  country  the  administrative  changes  which  have  already  been  adopted  m 
a few  of  the  States  in  that  respect.  .4/  ' " , 
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The  report  emphasizes  very  strongly  the  need  for  strengthening  the  personnel 
of  the  Employment  Service  throughout  the  country,  directing  attention  especia  ly 
at  the  salary  levels  which  now  obtain,  pointing  out  that  they  are  b®^'' 
sional  standards,  whereas  the  new  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  employment 
Service  obviously  call  for  a much  more  highly  trained  kind  of  personnel. 

They  make  recommendations  for  training  programs,  for  a combination  of  ted- 
eral  and  State  training,  in  addition  to  substantial  raising  of  salaries,  as  tar  as 

the  personnel  is  concerned.  . „llfl.ll 

The  Task  Force  members  faced  very  squarely  the  fact  of  the  difficulties  whUli 
have  developed  of  relationship  between  the  Employment  Service  and  some  pi  1- 
vate  and  some  other  public  agencies  in  this  area,  difficulties  of  working  out  a 
distribution  as  well  as  a coordination  of  functions,  and  the  Task  Force  empha- 
sizes strongly  the  necessity  of  further  attention  to  that  relationship.  They  point 

to  a number  of  other  matters.  „ „ _ . ,,  . 

One  of  particular  moment  and  concern  is  the  matter  of  developing  fullei  labor 
market — to  use  their  phrase— labor  market  information  than  we  presently  have, 
a point  of  increasing  significance  as  there  develop  some  skill  shortages  m tlie 
economy  and  additional  work  opportunities.  . 

They  point  to  the  need  for  interstate  procedures  of  one  kind  or  anotliei 
Today  the  Emplovment  Service  is  handled  principally,  as  far  as  tlie  operational 
activities  are  concerned,  by  the  2,000  local  offices,  and  we  realize  that  there  ban 
been  too  little  interoffice,  intrastate,  and  interstate  clearance  of  some  ot  toe 
job  orders  and  some  of  the  ■ -quests  for  work.  In  connection  with  this  suggestion 
for  interstate  procedures,  tne  Task  Force  recommends  a very  careful  considera- 
tion, through  another  committee,  of  the  possibilities  of  the  use  ot  automatic 

data  processing  computer  technology.  , . . 

There  was  strong  emphasis  in  the  report  on  the  essential  need  to  make  the 
Employment  Service  a focal  point  in  the  development  of  equal  opportunity 
without  regard  to  race  or  anything  of  that  kind.  , 

In  what  is  perhaps  one  of  the  least  dramatic  and,  at  the  same  time,  P^haps 
most  important  administrative  recommendations,  tlie  Task  Force  suggests  that 
there  should  be  development  of  budgetary  processes  and  controls  which  uffi 
be  essential  to  the  development  of  the  new  kind  of  function  which  we  aie  taiklu* 
about  They  emphasize  the  need  of  much  more  effective  emergency  planning 
operations  and  functions  in  the  procedures  in  the  Employment .Service  to  mee. 
those  situations  where  a large  plant  closes  or  something  of  that  kind  They  lee 
omrnend  setting  up  separate  advisory  and  review  committees  in  the  vanp^ 
States  for  the  emplovment  function,  and  also  a separate  advisoiy  and  review 
committee  as  far  as  the  administration  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  is _ con- 
cerned. Thev  suggest  that  there  should  be  more  meaningful  use  made  of  the 
requirements  for  annual  reports  by  the  USES  and  the  State  agencies. 

May  I just  add  this,  in  general — two  things.  . 

One:  It  seems  to  me  that,  this  report  in  its  broadest  sense  exercises  a \eiy 
important  function  of  bringing  our  attention  back  again  to  what  it  lias  got  to 
be,  the  central  manpower  function,  especially  at  a time  of  this  kind.  ® 
become  very  much  interested  in  the  programs  of  various  kinds,  tlm  manpowei 
development  and  training  program,  the  various  poverty  progiams,  the  work 
experience11  programs,  the  Job  Corps’,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  voca- 
tional education  program,  and  others.  Important  as  these  are,  the  one  essential 
asver  to  unemployment  or  to  poverty  is  obviously  putting  a person  in  a perma- 
nent job,  and  withthe  economy  going  a,  the  rate  it  is  now  with  job » opposes 
develonin"-  at  the  rate  they  are  now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  thin^  we  have 
got  to  do,  the  most  important  thing  to  do  in  meeting  both  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty, is  to  be  sure  that  every  open  job  is  filled  just  as  rapidly  as  it  possibly  can 

beilwant  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  a very  real  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 

members  of  this  Task  Force  for  what  theyhave  done.  I to ' wlbm^and’ 

nffPr,Hon  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Dean  Shultz  and  Professor  it  ehei  and 
the  executive  secretary,  Dan  Kruger,  who  have  among  them  guided  this  program 
tn  nresent  I think,  ouite  successful  completion. 

It  is  in  complete  sincerity  that  I say  to  you  that  I suspect  that  tlie  jeconi- 
mendation  of  this  Task  Force  may  well  prove  to  be  the  most  important  develop- 
ment in  this  area  since  the  enactment  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  llieie  lias  been 
an  accumulation  of  change  over  the  years.  There  has  also  been  an  accumulation 
of  need  for  more  drastic  change.  I see  this  report,  particularly  because  of  its 
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unanimity,  as  holding  forth  real  promise  that  that  change,  that  larger  change, 
will  now  be  forthcoming. 

George,  is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say? 

Dr.  Shultz:  No ; you  have  hit  the  highlights  very  well. 

I would  like  to  express  appreciation,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Task  Force, 
for  the  very  fine  cooperation  we  have  received  from  the  Employment  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  other  areas 
cf  Government.  We  have  asked  them  for  all  sorts  of  information,  and  they  have 
certainly  supplied  it,  and  we  are  very  grateful  for  that. 

Secretary  Wirtz:  Thank  you. 

All  right,  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  explain  how,  if  all  of  these  recommenda- 
tions are  adopted,  they  are  going  to  affect  the  ordinary  guy  out  looking  for  a 
job?  Could  you  put  it  on  a one-person  or  on  a three-person  basis? 

Secretary  Wirtz ; It  would  seem  to  me  most  like.'y  to  have  these  effects.  First, 
and  really  "behind  your  que  stion,  there  is  a strong  suggestion  here  that  some  of 
the  present  unemployment  problems  require  our  reaching  out  to  find  them  and  to 
meet  them.  As  the  unemployment  figure  gets  lower,  the  remaining  cases  include  a 
larger  number  of  people  who  require  some  particular  kind  of  attention,  starting 
with  a reaching  out  to  find  them  and  to  find  tlieir  problem. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  a much  stronger  emphasis  on  counseling  and 
testing.  Where  before  an  individual  was  served  only  as  he  came  into  the  office, 
said  that  he  wanted  a job,  and  then  received  more  or  less  routine  information, 
the  suggestion  of  the  Task  Force  is  that  he  must  be  served  in  the  future,  first, 
by  going  more  than  half  way  to  meet  him  and  his  problem ; second,  by  supplying 
a large  degree  of  counseling  and  testing,  professional  help  of  one  kind  or  another  ; 
third,  by  considering  with  him  not  only  the  jobs  in  that  particular  area,  but  also 
jobs  which  may  be  open  in  other  areas  for  which  he  would  be  qualified. 

George,  are  there  other  differences  that  should  be  added? 

Dr.  Shultz:  No.  I think  if  you  say  the  “ordinary  guy/’  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize the  ordinary  guy  is  many  different  kinds  of  people.  He  may  be  a highly 
skilled  person  who  doesn’t  have  any  great  difficulty  in  getting  a job,  but  would 
like  to  find  out  about  the  variety  of  jobs  that  are  available,  and  we  would  hope 
that  the  Employment  Service  could  do  a better  and  better  job  for  him.  The  em- 
ployer has  needs  that  the  Employment  Service  can  serve  in  this  area.  There  is 
the  person  who  needs  to  be  reached  out  for.  So  there  is  a diversity  of  ordinary 
guys  or  ordinary  gals,  and  the  Employment  Service  needs  to  he  ready  to  serve 
this  diversity. 

Secretary  Wirtz:  Thank  you. 

Question : Mr.  Secretary,  this  program  would  probably  double  the  cost  of  the 
USES.  Have  you  any  indication,  in  these  days  of  tight  budgets,  that  additional 
funds  could  become  available? 

Secretary  Wirtz:  There  would,  first,  be  some  question  about  the  premise  from 
which  you  proceed.  I am  not  sure  it  would  double  the  cost.  Pretty  clearly,  it 
would  increase  the  cost. 

I assume  the  first  line  of  answer  to  that  problem  would  be  to  try  to  change  the 
emphasis  of  the  present  program  so  that  economies  could  be  .achieved  in  connec- 
tion with  some  functions  which  have  been  performed  and  those  used,  then,  tc 
meet  the  new  needs. 

The  Task  Force,  quite  clearly,  recommends  the  financing  of  the  agency,  or  at 
least  part  of  the  agency,  from  general  funds,  whereas  before,  or  whereas  up  to 
now.  it  has  been  financed  almost  entirely  from  the  tax  on  the  employers ; and  I 
assume  that  part  of  the  answer  of  the  Task  Force  to  that  question  would  he  to 
rely  on  the  general  funds. 

I also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  unemployment  insurance  legislation 
presently  pending  before  the  Congress,  there  is  the  -recommendation  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  base  on  which  this  tax  is  computed.  The  enactment  of  that  legisla- 
tion. I would  expect,  would  mean  that  there  would  be  a larger  amount  of  money 
in  the  so-called  trust  fund  from  which  changes  and  improvements  of  this  kind 
could  be  financed. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  does  it  seem  that  these  recommendations  would  in- 
crease the  emphasis  of  the  Federal  part  of  this  program  and  deemphasize  that 
of  the  States  or  not? 

Secretary  Wirtz:  No.  I do  not  think  that  there  is  the  contemplation  of  a larger 
emphasis  on  the  federalization  and  a diminishing  emphasis  on  the  State  function. 
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I think  that  there  would  he  perhaps  an  equal  numberofrecommenclations  here 
involving  the  strengthening  of  the  Federal  and  the  ' \t  T i t r. 

I interpret  the  report— but  would  invite  George  s oral  comments  on  it— 1 inter 
pret  it  as  being  deliberately  put  substantially  within  the  present  pattern  of 
Federal- Vte  relationships.  Now.  there  are  some  details  in  which  there  would 
Iia  n iiiti'rtiltiy  ot  the  functions  of  the  tw  o.  . , . 

I think  particularly  of  your  recommendation  that  there  ought  to  be  trainees 
hired  by  the  Fecial  Service  made  available  to  the  State  service,  and  there  would 

1& °mde rs taiuf ^ome^o^  these  recommendations  as  ln^l0V,“® tllth®  J con^rned 
nerlians  i stronger  voice  as  far  .as  personnel  policies,  and  oo  x.  rtli.  ait  coiiccineu 
o ^ part  o f th^I^lor al  service.  But  I understand  it  to  be  sigmticuiitly  within 

the  present  pattern. 

^^Thut  is  right.  I think  one  has  to  realize  that  when  this  average 
guv  that  you  asked  about  a minute  ago  goes  somewhere,  lie  goes  to  a local  office 
in  a community  some  place,  and  that  is  sort  of  the  s arting : point  On  he  one 
hand  our  feeling  in  the  Task  Force  was  very  strong  that  the  rates  of  pay,  the 
trainin'*  arrangements,  the  managerial  development  aspects,  you  might  say.  o 
tbe  Employmeut  Service  were  not  nearly  as  good  as  they  could  be  an^houm 
be  and  we  would  hope  for  some  strong  work  and  leadership  fiorn  the  Jecleia} 
Governmlnt  in  bringing  these  things  along.  And  there  are  some  other  areas,  I 
think  tha  t call  for  a broader  scope  in  this  Employment  Service  function. 

We  have  a recommendation  for  what  we  have  called  multimarket  centers, 
which  would  spread  across  states.  As  we  all  know,  there  are  occupations  m 
which  the  employment  process  is  a regional  one  or  a national  one,  and  no  jus 

* Sir.  tbnt  tbe  Emp.ojmnt  -rvlee  Mb  » ~.PbW 

““Sr  SM11*  ? WelTtte  Emplormcnt  Service,  needs  to  be  able  to  operate  well  lo 
n mrticular  locality,  but  also  to  coordinate  activities  across  localities. 

Secretary  Wirts:  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  Employment  Service  needs 
an  improved  personnel  department. 

Question*  ^Secretary,  if  listings  are  provided  for  local  jobs  in  other  parts 
of °t  e country’ who is going  to  pay  “the  unemployed’s  way  across  the  country.' 

* Secretary  Wirts : Stanley,  would  you  care  to  comment  on  the  extent  to  which 
Hint*  mi  "lit  be  clone  under  the  present  legislation?  . - 

Mr  Ruttcnbcrg:  There  are  provisions  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Trainin'*  Act  now  that  permit  experimentation  work  to  go  on  in  relocation  of 
workers’from  one  are  to  another.  There  is  not  a full-fledged  Government  program 
in  this  area  hut  the  Congress  lias  asked  the  Department  of  Labor,  m the  Man- 
power^ Devel opment  and  Training  Act.  to  experiment  with 

and  methods  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Congiess.  And  ^e  aic  not 
schedided  to  do  that  until  the  next  fiscal  year  because  we  are  still  in  the 
experimental  stages,  hut  eventually  there  will  probably  some  form  of  a Go\- 
ernment  program.  But  yet,  many  private  colorations,  if  woikeis  axe  made 
available  to  them,  frequently  are  quite  willing  to  i>ay  their  own  expenses.  Foi 
example  the  aircraft  companies  are  now  doing  that  to  attract  people  out  to 
the  west  coast  and  paying  their  own  transporation  allowances,  once  the  Employ  - 
ni pni  Service  helps  assign  the  individual  workers.  . . 

Secretary  Wirtz:  There  would  presently  be  statutory  provisions  m tlie^  J ^mde 
Expansion  Act  and  in  the  Canadian  automotive  parts  provisions,  wlieit  t • 
is  -i  move  as  a result  of  job  curtailment  resulting  from  imports,  either  in  general 
or  In  the'  Canadiar  automotive  parts  provisions.  Under  the  application  of  tins 
law,  there  would  he  statutory  provisions.  Those  are  the  only  ones,  except 

Mr^Secretary,  would  you  anticipate  sending  specific  legislative 

Pr°Sca^lary  Wirfc^The^ask  Force  contemplates  specific  legislative  proposals, 
and  if  the  question  is  whether  we  would  contemplate  that,  we  surely  would. 

Sccrefan/  That  is  correct,  in  terms  of  the  question,  but  we  wou  1 d 

have  to  .add  to  that  I am  in  no  position  to  know  what  would  become  of  that 
contemplation,  but  we  are  very  much  concerned  about  tbe  matter. 
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Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  any  indication  as  to  how  much  individual 
manpower  would  be  needed  if  all  these  recommendations  were  to  be  carried  oat? 

Secretary  Wirtz:  Did  the  Task  Force  go  into  that? 

7)/-.  Shultz:  We  have  asked — going  back  to  your  question  about  costs  and  man- 
power— that  some  estimates  be  made  along  these  lines,  and  we  tried  to  think 
about  it  somewhat  as  best  we  could. 

My  feeling  is  that  what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  an  effort  to  administer 
things  better,  and  that  the  needs  for — we  are  not  talking  about  huge  additions 
to  manpower,  huge  additions  to  cost,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  We  are  talking 
about  a better  job  of  administering  programs  that  are  here  and  are  established 
and  need  to  he  administered  well  if  they  are  going  to  be  effective. 

Secretary  Wirtz:  Bob,  would  you  be  in  a position  to  translate  these  recom- 
mendations into  personnel? 

Mr.  Goodwin:  No.  I think  the  point  that  Mr.  Shultz  made  is  very  important. 
There  is  a tremendous  area  where  improvement  can  be  made  within  existing 
resources.  Some  of  this  will  cost  more  money  because  we  are  trying  to  get  better 
people,  and  if  you  get  better  people  you  have  to  pay  better  salaries,  generally. 

One  of  the  recommendations  goes  to  the  point  you  made,  Mr.  Secret?  ry, 
which  really  is  dealing  more  with  individual  problems,  the  outreach  function, 
which  we  have  been  expanding  to  some  extent  and  which  this  recommends  be 
carried  a good  deal  further.  This  kind  of  an  operation  will  cost  some  additional 
amounts  of  money,  but  we  have  not  yet  come  up  with  any  estimates  on  that. 

Secretary  Wirtz:  I should  make  it  clear  that  we  are  talking  about  what  is 
presently  a group  of  about  25,000  people  in  the  various  States  who  are  working 
in  this  area,  so  we  have  a considerable  group  to  work  with. 

Question:  It  was  suggested  recently  by  Congressman  Powell  that  the  Manpower 
Administration  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Did  the 
Task  Force  consider  this,  and  does  it  have  an  opinion  on  that? 

/)'*.  Shultz:  I think  the  Task  Force  thought  a lot  about  the  importance  of  having 
coordination  of  various  governmental  activities  in  the  manpower  services  area 
in  a particular  community,  and  our  feeling  is  that  the  Employment  Service  is  an 
established  unit  that  has  offices  all  through  the  country  and  is  well  equipped 
to  perform  this  coordinating  role,  and  we  urge  that  the  Employment  Service  do 
that,  that  it  equip  itself  with  the  ability  to  gather  the  information  that  is  needed, 
that  it  have  counselors  who  can  do  a good  kind  of  job,  and  who  can  provide 
services  to  private  individuals  and  other  governmental  agencies  that  are  trying 
to  administer  programs  of  one  kind  or  another.  But  I think  there  is  a need 
for  some  coordination  here,  and  we  would  hope  the  Employment  Service  could 
perform  that  function. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  that  there  was  conflict  in  the  Em- 
ployment Service  and  private  -agencies  also  in  this  field.  What  were  the  recom- 
mendations on  solving  this? 

Secretary  Wirtz:  I don’t  think  I said  “conflict,”  I think  I said  “difficulty,” 
that  there  are  still  difficulties  in  the  working  arrangements  or  relationships 
among  all  of  them.  The  one  that  came  first  to  my  mind  as  I remembered  the 
committee’s  report  was  the  one  involving  the  relationships  of  the  public  em- 
ployment offices  to  the  private  employment  agencies. 

I was  very  much  interested  in  the  Task  Foice  recommendation,  if  I under- 
stand it,  that  we  ought  to  make  all  the  Information  that  we  have  available 
to  the  private  agencies,  if  there  is  occasion  for  it,  that  we  should  consider  con- 
tracting out  certain  parts  of  the  job  to  other  places,  and,  I suppose  basically 
and  most  significant,  I find  here  a reminder  that  our  relationships  are  still 
incomplete  with  the  employers  themselves.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  most 
important  relationship  is  the  relationship  between  the  Employment  Service  and 
the  employers.  We  have  not  developed  that  in  this  country  to  the  extent  it  has 
been  developed  in  other  countries.  In  the  western  European  countries,  there  is  a 
well  de\  eloped  program,  involving  advice,  if  you  will,  advice  to  the  employment 
agencies  of  any  expected  major  job  developments  on  the  part  of  any  private 
company.  We  have  not  developed  that  fully  hero. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  we  move  in  that  direction,  and  also  recom- 
mends that  we  do  a much  better  job  within  the  Government  itself  so  that  we 
will  be  fully  advised  in  the  employment  ofiices  of  any  changes  as  far  as  the  pro- 
curement programs  are  concerned. 

I think  this  matter  of  better  working  relationships  between  the  Employment 
Service  and  private  employers  is  a central  matter  and  in  which  there  can  be 
a good  deal  of  improvement,  and  will  be.  This  is  probably  tied  in  with  the 
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Task  Force’s  pointing  out  the  need  for  a separation  of  tlie  services.  They 
point  out  that  the  image  of  the  Employment  Service  \yas,  and . ^ * q 

extent,  such  that  the  lesser  qualified  workers  would  come  there,  those 

looking  for  unemployment  insurance,  in  most  cases.  imuroved 

I think  part  of  your  point  is  to  improve  that  image  as  a basis  ot  mipiovea 

relationships  with  the  private  employers. 

Drhs7niU~:  Ju^one^l^here  are  many  private, 
example  is  the  Urban  League — who  can  do  a \erj  fin  3 1 private  group 

hone  to  s<»e  better  and  better  relationships  between  this  type  of  pm  Ate  g l 
and  the  Employment  Service,  and  to  see  the  Employment  Service  be  of  ten  ice 

QucJt  i'o  h:  ' Th  i d oi es ' ' 11  o t*  * 'con  tempi  ate  making  this  information  available  to 

private  employment  agencies  V # 

n».  Shultz:  Yes,  I think  the  notion  is  that  it  would. 

Question:  What  would  happen  to  the  fees  that  these  agencies  1 1 5 

Would  the  Federal  Government  pay  those? 

Qttcxttoif:  You  would  be  giving  public  information  to  a private  agency,  wl.o 

^wo^ca’u^ome’to  the  public  employment  agency  and  get 

^u^^c^Hfy  S^^oii-t  think  we  had  in  mind  citing 
specific  job  vacancy  information  to  the  prh  ate  agencj . 

Dr  Welter: a^^de ^rauge^of  material  that  would  improve  tl.e  function  of 

information  that  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  be  made  available.  the 

and  we  feel  it  should  eoatinne  to  perfom  'Jo,  £n^h'^ 

Tl* Cln pot.  it,  I ti.iafc  is  that  d.tnd  “‘»“Xr1’ 'befnd  f the 

dSttoLfflW'JSl' 

t hoy  w ere  d ropped . 

0 j/otf  1 on  ~ W< oil  ( 1 this^be  operated  also  under  the  new  program  i 
? V/rtj*!*/  ir irt~m  It  is  specifically  contemplated  in  the  report.  . . 

consideration  i „nnn*  Mile  nn^Hnn  still  within  this  area,  and  the 

FJ$?£*ZSJU  end  H l»s  ««  been 

S3KSWU  SSi- • - ““ 
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Question:  You  spoke,  a while  ago,  oil  reaching  out  and  going  more  than  half  way 
to  meet  the  personal  needs  of  the  job.  Specifically,  what  do  you  have  in  mind  n 
doing  that? 

Secretary  Wirtz:  I can  answer  first  in  statistical  terms.  There  are  just  becoming 
available  fairly  complete  figures  on  this  matter  of  nonparticipation  in  the  work 
force j and  we  are  finding,  just  illustratively — and  I think  these  figures  are 
approximately  correct — that  there  are  something  like  300,000  to  400,000  more 
people  not  participating  in  the  work  force  today,  and  I am  talking  about  males 
onl}T,  the  figures  are  very  hard  to  come  by  as  far  as  the  women  are  concerned, 
than  was  true  in  1953.  It  is  a very  complicated  figure.  I don’t  know  how  we  are 
going  to  get  over  the  semantics  of  it.  But  if  there  was  the  same  degree  of  par- 
ticipation by  adult  males  in  the  work  force  today  as  there  was — this  is  in  relation 
to  the  total  population — in  1953,  there  would  be  300,000  more  people  in  the  work 
force  than  there  are  now.  This  means  for  one  reason  or  another  this  group  is  not 
participating  to  the  excent  it  did  before.  So  there  is  very  significant  factor  ill 
the  human  resources  supply  program  which  is  suggested  statistically  this  way. 

Let  me  go  beyond  that  to  answer  in  more  individualized  terms.  The  worst 
unemployment  cases  in  the  country  today  are  probably  not  included  in  the 
technical  unemployment  figures.  They  include,  for  example,  and  specifically,  the 
boy  standing  on  the  street  corner,  a dropout  from  school  who  tried  for  a while 
to  get  work,  has  given  np,  and  now  isn’t  even  trying.  And  there  are  more  of 
these  than  we  would  like  to  admit  or  recognize. 

I have  a feeling,  which  I cannot  support  statistically,  that  there  is  some  place 
betw.iCMi  a quarter  of  a million  and  half  a million  IG  to  24  year  olds  who  have 
given  up  looking  for  work,  with  perhaps  a high  concentration  among  the  nonwhite 
groups.  They  do  not  appear  in  our  figures  because  the  unemployment  figure  covers 
only  those  who  are  actively  looking  for  work.  These  are  cases  which  we  have  got 
to  reach  out  for:  we  have  got  to  go  into  the  neighborhoods.  We  are  doing  it. 
We  are  setting  up  youth  opportunity  centers  in  those  parts  of  town  in  which  this 
problem  is  most  acute.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  setting  up  centers 
in — I believe  they  call  them  neighborhood  centers — in  one  place  or  another,  and 
the  most  specific  illustration  of  what  we  are  doing  lies  in  those  two  developments, 
the  youth  opportunity  centers  and  the  neighborhood  centers  set  up  in  these  areas. 
And  specifically,  I repeat,  I suspect  that  there  are  between  a quarter  of  a million 
and  a half  million  10  to  24  year  olds  who  have  given  up,  and  it  is  just  good 
business  for  us  to  reach  out  and  meet  those  problems. 

Question:  You  envision  just  sort  of  doing  more  of  that,  or  do  you  have  in  mind 
some  now  sort  of  programs? 

Secretary  Wirtz:  Well,  “new”  in  the  sense  that  these  are  all  developments  of 
the  last  year  or  two.  There  had  been  emerging  in.  the  Employment  Service 
specialized  services  for  older  people,  for  younger  people,  for  non-white  people, 
for  disadvantaged  people  of  one  kind  of  or  another.  So  it  is  not  new  in  principle, 
but  in  terms  of  actually  doing  something  about  it,  it  is  quite  new,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  year  that  these  institutions,  these  youth  opportunity  centers  and 
the  neighborhood  youth  centers,  have  been  set  up  nothing  new  in  principle. 

I would  guess  that,  again,  the  practical  hard  answer  to  that  is  the  undra- 
matic  one.  If  we  can  get  highly  professionalized  people  into  these  offices,  and 
if  we  can  put  their  budgeting  on  a basis  which  takes  account  not  just  of  the 
number  of  referrals  but  of  the  difficulty  of  the  cases,  I think  we  will  see.  in 
undramatic  but  very  hard  terms,  quite  an  increase  in  this  program. 

Question : You  spoke  also  of  the  idea  of  coordinating  the  Federal  activities 
dealing  with  manpower.  Would  you  carry  this  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  of  the 
manpower  programs  ought  to  be  over  here  in  the  Labor  Department? 

Secretary  Wirtz:  All  of  the  manpower  programs? 

Question:  I mean,  like  the  poverty  programs,  the  neighborhood  youth  centers. 

Secretary  Wirtz:  No,  I would  not  say  that.  There  are  quite  a variety  of  things. 
I am  not  sure  about  the  question.  Your  question  would  include  the  Job  Corps, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  all  these  other  programs?  No,  I am  not  suggesting 
that.  I think  probably  as  time  goes  on  there  would  be  some  further  development 
in  the  distribution  of  those  functions.  What  I am  suggesting  more  particularly 
and  specifically  is  that  recruitment,  for  example,  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  the  Job  Corps,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  programs, 
should  be  done  through  the  Employment  Service  offices,  and  furthermore,  that 
the  placement  of  the  graduates  or  alumnae  of  these  programs  should  be  prin- 
cipally through  the  Employment  Service  offices.  I think  it  would  be  a mistake 
if  there  are  a number  of  government  agencies  approaching  the  employers. 
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Question:  The  recruiting  of  kids  into  the  .Toll  Corps? 

Secretary  Wirtz:  That  is  correct.  That  is  being  done  now. 

Question : Or  placement  after  they  are  through? 

*Vc’c '-rotary  Wirtz:  Both. 

Ou  cation:  They  will  be  handled  here? 

Secretary  Wirtz:  They  are  now,  pretty  much.  We  are  doing  all  of  the  recruit- 
ing  for  the  Job  Corps  as  well  as  the  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps.  * ' m< 
that  complete  decree  of  integration  ol  operation  yet  as  tar  as  all  tiu.  piotoin 
are  concerned.  Our  most  immediate  concern,  and  one  that  is  shared  by 
rip--*,  is  that  as  far  as  employment  is  concerned,  once  these  programs  are  hnislud, 
that  can  be  coordinated  and  organized.  Right  now  that  is  less  well  developed 
tlnn  the  recruitment.  We  are  working  on  it  now.  This  will  not  be  new  in  priu- 
dplo.  but  there  is  a lot  to  he  done,  and  I think  all  of  us  involved  in  the  program 

would  agree  it  is  one  of  the  top  programs.  . „ei.!n(T 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  because  of  this  report,  are  yon  coiiteiiiplntm  asking 
for  a larger  increase  in  the  Federal  tax  than  the  amount  in  H.R.  SJSJ.  which 
I think  is  onlv  15/100  of  1 percent,  isn't  it?  Is  an  increase  proposed . . 

Secretary  Wirtz:  The  answer  to  your  question  is  no,  we  are  not  contemplating 
asking  for  a larger  increase  in  the  tax.  I point  again  to  the  fact  that  the  most 
material  point  here  would  be  the  increase  in  the  base.  If  the  base  the  Minings 
base,  on  which  that  tax  is  figured  Is  enlarged,  it  would  veiy  .substantially 

crease  the  amount  of  the  so-called  trust  fund.  . 

Question:  Dean  Shultz,  do  you  contemplate  tluit  a significant  poition  of  the 
Employment  Service  would  be  devoted  to  helping  people  who  are  employed  m 
low-paying,  deadend  jobs  to  find  either  other  opportunities  they  can  qualify  foi 
m*  "-uide  them  into  training  to  improve  tlieir  employability  t 
Dr  Shultz:  We  would  certainly  contemplate  that  the  Employment 
should  be  able  to  help  those  people,  when  they  come  into  the  Employment  bon- 
ier, to  tell  them  about  other  jobs,  to  tell  them  about  training  opportunities,  and 

to  help  them  improve  themselves,  certainly. 

Ci  "ration • if  I understood  vou,  Mr.  Secretary,  yon  were  also  t.illviiic  about 
expanding  u"  LrvK?o,  we  will  say.  more  professional  type  jobs,  technical 

J°^cs1cl^rrWhffc.nThat  is  a different  question.  My  earlier  comment  was  on  the 
chnmc?er  of  ti  e personnel  of  the  Service  itself.  I think  there  is  a recomineuda- 
t ou  that  touches  on  this  other  matter.  I believe  there  is  a suggestion  here  that 
tlmre  be  no  limitation  of  the  clientele  of  the  agency,  and  I assume  that  goes  to 

thDrllSluatz-  On  the  other  hand,  I don't  think  that  means  that  the  Employment 
Service  lias  to  do  everything.  There  are  many  areas  that  are  being  served  veij 
well  where  people  are  getting  along  fine,  and  while  the  Employment  Service 
ought  to  he  ready  to  move  and  be  involved  to  some  extent,  there  is  no  reason 

w hv  if  Aperts  to  be  trying  to  do  all  the  jobs.  . . . _ . . , . 

^Question:  No,  What  I was  getting  at:  Were  you  thinking,  m stmlying  tliis 
omnlovmeiit  problem,  where  you  have  a revolution  m technology  within  ^°\ein_ 
meat  and  industry  you  are  going  to  need  more  and  more  technicians  in  the  future, 
of  expanding  into  a more  technical  and  professional  field  as  well  as  trying  to  lift 

mi  flip  usual  lower  standard  of  jobs?  . 1 

Secretary  Wirtz:  I understand  the  recommendation  to  be,  squarely,  yes.  And 
uJ  n aslc  another  point.  We  have  been  faced  with  this  question  of  whether  it 
!* ^Tmronriate  for  the  Employment  Service,  to  use  its  offices  to  help  a person 
who  already  has  a job  move  up  to  a higher  job,  which  is  a related  mattei.  Does 

was  sort  of  the  burden  of  the  earlier  question. 
. othw.  iuan,i  we  oertainlv  don’t  see  the  Employment  Service  as  being  an 
agency  to  go  out  and  advertise  and  try  to  get  people  to  shift  jobs,  but  it  should  be 

11 '^Secretary  Wirtz:  On  the  theory  that  if  we  get  a job  for  this  person  who  is  pres- 
eiitlj  at  this  point  on  the  wage  scale,  that  will  mean  somebody  else  moves  up 

mid  somebody  new  moves  in  at  the  bottom.  . , , , nll  _ .,  T 

Let  me  add  just  one  thing,  and  I uon’t  want  to  be  misunderstood  at  all  on  it  I 
fine  some  of  the  suggestions  here  quite  blunt.  I find  every  single  one  of  them 
helnfuhl  interpret  this  report  as  suggesting  improvements  for  the  futuie  with- 
_ } • ’ v wnv  constituting  a negative  criticism  of  the  way  m which  the  Seiv- 

has-been  Administered  in  the  past.  I find  real  satisfaction  in  the  reflection  of 
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a job  which  has  been  well  done  but  which  now,  even  the  improvements  on 
King  .Tames  verson  of  tlie  Bible,  could  be  done  still  be  .ter. 

The  Pres#:  Thank  yen,  Mr.  Secretary. 


the 


Statement  of  Hon.  Ronald  Reagan,  Governor  of  the  State  of  California 

I am  vitnllv  interested  in  the  basic  goals  of  the  proposed  Maui»«^r  Traimiitt 
Vet  Wo  have  applauded  the  aims  of  flexibility,  decategorization,  consolidate  n 
and  decentralization  of  manpower  programs.  A major  overhaul  of  the  system  is 

11  H^ev^Mve^  major  concerns  about  the  manner  in  which  the  Mou- 
rn nvorTminiu*  Act  attempts  to  achieve  these  goals.  The  actual  implementatio 
\t  the  local  level  mav  result  in  creating  a greater  proliferation t of : programs  and 
!,  greater  degree  of  confusing  and  overlapping  jurisdictions  conducting  manpoue 

P1'°Vs  a“state  and  as  a nation,  we  are  facing  a severe  and  deep  crisis  in  rapidly 
ri r costs  of  welfare.  One  vital  aspect  of  our  total  approach  needs  to  be  tin 
most*’ creative  and  innovative  manpower  programs — unshackled  from  tlie  present 
bureaucratic  red  tape,  remove  from  the  pressures  of  politics -and  personal  in- 
terests This  is  our  opportunity  to  make  a significant  improvement  out  < 
luiisle  of  urograms  which  have  developed  in  the  last  eight  years. 

3U'iho  new  administration  in  Washington  has  said  they  vp  1 push  out . to  ti  e 
states  greater  responsibility  for  manpower  programs— which  I am  willing  to 
n i.r.ont  if  I can  have  a corresponding  level  of  authority. 

We  iiec d to  have  one  fundamental  criterion  for  selecting  prime  sponsors- 
coinpeteiiev.  I would  be  hopeful  that  many  large  city  mayors  would  h.ne  the 
depth  of  interest  in  the  subject  to  do  an  exemplary  job  However,  to  limit  the 
Governors  in  their  selection  of  a prime  sponsor  to  units  of  local  government,  and 
to  exclude  from  their  selection  consideration  of  private  sector  organizations,  is  a 

serious  flaw  in  the  present  legislation.  , 

I would  deeply  appreciate  your  Committee’s  consideration  of  the  attached 
amendments  to  the  Manpower  Training  Act.  I would  also  urge  tlie  Committee 
to  solicit  the  views  of  other  governors  on  this  important  matter. 


Proposed  Amendments  to  S.  283S  and  H.R.  13472 


Amendment  Mo.  1 . 

On  page  »,  line  1,  and  page  10,  line  3,  strike  ont  “Secretary”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “Governor”. 

Amendment  Mo.  2 

On  page  0,  strike  out  line  4 through  line  10.  , 

On  pa -e  0 line  11,  strike  out  "mi, ted  shall  be  designated  by  the  Governor  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : “among  public  or  private  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, or  businesses  operating  within  the  area”. 

On  pare  0,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike  out  “For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  highest  appropriate  elected  executive  officials  of  each  unit  of  local 

general  government  shall  represent  such  unit.”.  . , 

On  page  t)f  beginning  with  line  18,  strike  out  “and  be  subject  to  approval  b} 
the  Secretary”. 


Amendment  Mo.  3 

On  page  9,  line  23,  strike  out  “IV  here  such  a plan  lias  . 

On  page  1),  strike  out  line  24. 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  1 through  0. 

Aine?id ment  Mo.  h 

On  page  S,  line  2,  strike  out  "develops”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  “assists  the 
agency  in  developing”. 

On  page  13,  line  25,  strike  out  “for  de-  \ 

On  page  14,  line  1,  strike  out  “veloping”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof : assisting 
the  comprehensive  manpower  agency  in  the  development  of.” 

On  page  15,  line  15,  after  “service”  insert  the  following:  “developed  by  the 

agency”. 
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Amendment  No.  5 

On  page  16,  line  9,  strike  out  “ (as  represented  by”. 

On  page  16,  strike  out  lines  10  and  11. 

On  page  1G,  line  12,  strike  out  “ment”. 

On  page  1G,  strike  out  line  IS. 

On  page  16,  line  19,  strike  out  “local  general  government  within,  the  area,  or  by 
tlie”. 

On  page  1G,  line  20,  strike  out  “if  such  officials  fail  to  act  in  a timely  manner”. 
Amendment  No.  6 

On  page  7,  line  S,  after  “Act”  insert  the  following:  “agencies  administering 
programs  established  pursuant  to  Part  C of  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,”. 

Amendment  No . 7 

On  page  S,  lines  3 and  G,  and  on  page  12,  line  20,  after  “Act”  insert  the  follow- 
ing : Part  O of  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,”. 

Ou  page  S,  line  25,  after  “Act”  insert  the  following:  “and  the  programs  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Part  C of  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,”. 


SU  MAI  ARY  EXPLAXATIOX  OP  PltOPOSKI)  A.UIv.MiMKNTS  TCJ  S.  2 -S3  8 A\l)  11. II  33172 

The  following  summary  expresses  the  intent  of  the  amendments  offered  : 
Amendment  No.  1 

This  provides  that  the  Governor  specify  the  area  in  which  the  prime  sponsor 
will  operate.  Under  the  bill,  as  presently  written,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  such 
authority. 

Amendment  No.  2 

This  amendment  gives  the  Governor  the  widest  possible  discretion  and  flexibil- 
ity in  choosing  the  local  prime  sponsor.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  general 
policy  of  placing  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  manpower  agencies  with  the 
Governor,  instead  of  diffusing  responsibility  among  a number  of  public  agencies. 
He  may  designate  prime  sponsors  from  among  private  as  well  as  public  entities. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  desire  to  get  increased  private  sector  involvement  in 
manpower  programs.  To  accomplish  the  above  objectives,  the  amendments  diMr 
inatc  the  following  from  the  bill  as  written:  (1)  Limitation  of  prime  sponsors 
to  governmental  entities;  (2)  75  per  cent  proviso  under  which  the  cities  could 
automatically  become  the  prime  sponsor;  (3)  Language  which  designates  who 
can  represent  the  unit  of  local  general  government;  and  (4)  Secretary’s  right  of 
veto. 

Amendment  No.  3 

This  amendment  gives  the  Governor  the  authority  to  make  the  tinai  determina- 
tion whether  the  prime  sponsor’s  plan  should  be  included  in  the  State  Ulan. 
It,  therefore,  strikes  language  in  the  bill  as  presently  written  that  if  the  Governor 
does  not  include  the  prime  sponsor’s  plan  in  the  State  Plan,  the  prime  sponsor 
may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  who  will  then  decide  whether  the  prime 
sponsor’s  plan  is  consistent  with  the  State  Plan. 

Amendment  No.  4 

This  amendment  provides  that  the  statewide  plan  will  be  developed  by  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Agency  in  consultation  with  the  Statewide  Manpower  Plan- 
ning Organization,  rather  than  by  the  Planning  Organization  as  an  autonomous 
organization  av  the  bill  presently  provides.  The  planning  responsibility  caunot  be 
divorced  from  operational  responsibility. 

Amendment  No.  5 

Since  the  Governor  will  have  responsibility  for  the  statewide  plan,  this  amend- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  if  the  prime  sponsor  defaults  in  his  responsibilities,  the 
Governor  shall  undertake  to  complete  the  plan  of  operation. 

Amendment  No.  6 

This  amendment  makes  it  clear  that  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Agency 
shall  include  the  agency  administering  the  WIN  Program.  It  further  includes 
the  WIN  Program  under  the  responsibilities  of  local  prime  sponsors.  This  w:dl 
mean  that  the  whole  range  of  manpower  services  can  be  centrally  delivered  to 
the  client  in  one  office. 
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Executive  Department, 

Atlan  ta , April  S,  1070. 

nr 0,1  Kd,,cauon  and  Lahor’ 

Cannon- House Georgia  wishes  to  provide  you 

Sof^n^  p8^  reform  proposals 

sxzs:  sSortion 

""Your  continued  efforts'  on  behalf  of  improved  comprehensive  manpower  egis 
lation  are  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely,  tester  Maddox,  (Jovcrnor. 


Manpower  Legislation  Evaluation 
(Uellects  conm.eutsjm  Bin-H.R" U020)'  ^ 

At  the  present  time  there  are training  authority 

After  ca-oliilly  reviewing ^the le  revisions  in  a cumbersome  pattern  of 
I'lauils  the  efforts  ot  each  to  “ W agency  manpower  responsibilities.  While 

Federal  program  alilhonty  anaieaeiai  » J | Georgia’s  posture  toward 
U»  Admlnl.mUnn;.  »~»«™  •»  - 

comprehensive  refoim-s  in  ua-inp  . * others  which  we  believe  are  con- 

trarv'to  om'nee^  Store,  the  foilowing  outline  reflects  the  State  of  Georgia’s 
views  on  the  proposed  mi}n?0W®1^^sl^J)<i1 ?s‘  t0  consolidate  a large  share  of  Fed- 
Ji  iSSnS  into  a SWK£££t  of  Labor  program  and  funding 

authority.  . . , „nri  •sstpi^er  nroDOSals  on  tlie  needed  major 

incweaIlsaineStare  aid  foc“l  responsibilities  for  planning  and  administration  of 
Federal  manpower  programs.  nronosals  for  greatly  enlarging  planning 

„,5  »«  “• •—  •* ,he 

State  level  are  heartily  endorsed^  activities  identified  in  all  three 

hifl-s  of  maintaining  activity 

flexibility  to  iiieif  Stato  aml  ^ training  unemployed  work- 

er The  provisions  of  w^wgunoMCT  1 J m(m,  flexiWe  and  comprehensive 

tlron'SS  of  the  AdmfnSu-a'tion  and  Steiger  proposals,  which  do  not  specifically 
emphasize  the  upgrading  aspects0^  aligned  to  the 

0.  Georgia’s  positr “ ™ SKbrffiribe  to  the  development 

which  would  cover  total  labor  force 

T'CXort  the  intent <* tteTvored 
currence  in  local  Community  Action  Agencies  in  sponsoring, 

COl^^ 

liowe?^**fmrt^atc°aU^l^rtwm/ina^Swer0progranm  -when  this  arrangement 
is  deemed  more  effective  by  notwork  of  area-wide  planning  and 

, * *.«.  ■»«»  Administration  bill's  pro* 
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Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areim  This  "£?  $*JoZVZ 

iiict  with  State-established  planning  boundhii les  .iml  w itn  tut^l  ^ ^ Budget 

JSTS  wS‘«.£  tl,e  delineation  of  uniform  sub-state  pkm- 

i>‘-°sram  tundinr  T1i,is  l>T'Isi0U  is 

:di£HS 

cent  of  staged  decentralization o that  the  State  plan 
13.  The  "allowance  with  this  flexible 

slmll  establish  training  and  other  allowance*.  v\  e s 

approach.  v rim ration’s  provision  which  stipulates  that 

prime* s^ponsor"1  This  wouhXhi  keeping  with ‘the  U-S-  Intergovernmental  Co- 
o pe ra t io  n Act.  

State  of  Hawaii, 

department  of  Planning 

Committee  on  Education-  ana  Lator, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.V. 

DutCw  GBBSSMAKDASiKtB : We  have  rev  iewedjhe 

w4hn17^ment  "for  Ui^hearing  m/rd  on  HR.  13472  currently  before  your 
C° I tfe° general  concept  appears  to  represent  a < comprel "fbTjrlvld^^ 

mmmmszssts 

mintlthoLtestates  where  these  activities  have  been  established- anrtj we  feel 
“"toSSt  fonf couldlead3 

sta te  phinn hig* agency  as  the  state  manpower  planning  organization,  under  Sub- 

(nW3  it  would  appear  to  have  tlie  effect.  

We  applaud  the  growing  Federal  emphasis  on  planning  in  many  functional ar<?as 
and  the  desire  to  make  this  planning  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  Too  often 
however  this  can  have  the  unintended  result  of  weakening  the  comprehensive 
planning  functions  of  already  authorized  and  functioning  central  planning 
agencies.  Clear  and  explicit  statement  and  wording  of  the  law  can  avoid  much 
^nb^pmipnt  confusion  and  interagency  lnnneuveiing.  . _ 

The  1070  State  Legislative  Program  of  tlie  Advisory  Commission  on  Intorgover  i- 
me„  ai  RelaHons proposes  model  legislation  for  establishing  state  planning 
agencies  and  programs  which  specifically  embraces  manpower  planning.  It  is 
onr  opinion  that  H R 13472  in  its  present  form  would  weaken  gravely  this  model 
State  legislation  at  the  Federal  level.  We  would  appreciate  any  staff  analysis 
your  committee  could  offer  in  this  regard  before  committee  action  is  taken. 


Sincerely, 
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Office  of  the  Governor, 
Frankfort , Ky.,  April  3, 1070 . 


Representative  Dominick  V.  Daniels. 

Chairman , Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor , Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building , W ashington,  DJJ. 

Dear  Mr.  Daniels  : There  are  three  measures  before  Congress  wMeli  seek 
major  changes  in  the  existing  pattern  for  Federal-State  manpower  programs. 
These  are:  (1)  S 2S3S.  the  Administration  bill;  (2)  HR  101)08,  introduced  by 
Congressman  William  A.  Steiger,  Wisconsin;  and  (3)  1IR  11020,  introduced  by 
Congressman  James  G.  O'Hara,  Michigan. 

The  Administration  bill  and  the  Steiger  bill  propose  to  place  greater  respon- 
sibility for  Manpower  programs  at  the  State  level.  The  O'Hara  bill  gives  sole 
responsibility  and  authority  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Labor. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  manpower  problems  and  needs  vary  from  State  to 
State  and  relate  directly  to  the  economic  and  social  characteristics  of  the  individ- 
ual States,  any  legislation  acceptable  to  the  State  must  locate  responsibility  and 
authority  at  the  State  level.  For  this  reason  the  O’Hara  bill  (HR  11(520)  would 
be  wholly  unacceptable  since  it  does  not  encourage  a strong  State  role  and  it 
places  sole  responsibility  and  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Steiger  bill  (HR  1090S)  provides  for  a Federal-State  relationship  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  entering  into  agreements  with  each  Governor  to  provide 
manpower  services  according  to  a plan  developed  by  the  State. 

The  Administration  bill  (S  2S3S)  provides  for  a more  complex  system  Which 
directly  involves  all  three  levels  of  government — Federal.  State  and  local — in 
planning  manpower  programs  under  guidelines  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  While  this  bill  proposes  to  better  coordinate  the  manpower  programs,  it 
would,  at  the  same  time,  dencentralize  the  administration  of  the  programs  to 
both  State  and  local  areas  in  accordance  with  a planning  system  operated 
through  a prime  sponsor  concept. 

From  the  standpoint  of  administration,  the  Steiger  hill  offers  more  appropriate 
control  by  the  Governor  and  his  designated  Department  Head  over  administra- 
tive arrangements  and  relationships  with  political  subdivisions,  together  with 
greater  flexibility  iu  adapting  manpower  planning  to  differing  circumstances. 

As  the  various  bills  are  presently  written  tlie  Steiger  bill  (HR  10908)  would 
be  the  more  administratively  feasible  bill  and  would  provide  the  same  programs 
and  services  as  provided  under  the  Administration  bill  ( S 2S3S) . 

However,  while  S 2S3S,  as  written,  is  more  administratively  complex  and  more 
conducive  to  planning  and  jurisdictional  problems  than  is  the  Steiger  bill  (HR 
10908)  it  can.  through  amendment,  be  made  an  acceptable  bill  for  State  admin- 
istration purposes  both  in  principle  and  construction. 

I am  making  the  following  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  Administration  hill 
(S.  2S3S)  in  the  event  your  Committee  should  concentrate  on  this  particular 
measure : 

1.  While  the  bill  proposes  to  place  greater  reliance  upon  the  Governors  in  the 
administration  of  manpower  programs,  there  is  grave  question  as  to  how  much 
final  authority  a Governor  may  Iiave  in  the  ultimate  approval  of  overall  State 
manpower  planning.  The  bill  provides  for  local  prime  sponsors  of  manpower  pro- 
grams. The  Governor  has  primary  responsibility  for  designating  prime  sponsors. 
However , if  a uuit  or  units  of  local  government  representing  75  per  centum  of  the 
population  of  an  urea,  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  which  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  concur  as  to  the  nomination  of  any  other  public  body 
or  private  agency  or  organisation  as  a prime  sponsor,  the  Governor  would  be 
obligated  under  the  law  to  designate  the  prime  sponsor  so  nominated.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  provision  the  unit  of  local  government  would  be  represented  by  the 
highest  appropriate  elected  official  of  the  unit.  The  prime  sponsors  and  local 
advisory  bodies  would  prepare  the  local  plans  to  be  incorporated  into  the  State 
plan.  Community  Action  Agencies,  as  public  bodies,  could  be  designated  as  prime 
sponsors.  If  such  a plan  as  they  may  develop  is  not  included  in  the  Str.te  plan,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  upon  request  of  the  prime  sponsor , determine,  after 
consultation  with  the  Governor,  whether  the  area  plan  is  consistent.  The  Secre- 
tary's decision  will  be  final.  This  arrangement  could  well  produce  problems  in 
state-wide  coordination  of  manpower  planning. 

2.  One  of  the  stated  principles  of  tlie  proposed  legislation  is  to  assure  the  plac- 
ing of  the  administration  of  the  manpower  programs  ns  near  as  possible  to  the 
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Governor’s  office.  The  bill  proposes  the  designation  of  a Comprehensive  State 
Manpower  Agency.  No  agency  is  closer  to  the  Governor  than  one  headed  >.  * 
member  of  the  Governor's  Cabinet.  The  head  of  the  Department  adnnmstenng 
the  emplovinent  security  program  is  a member  of  the  Goveinoi  s Cabinet,  lhe  Lm 
nlovment  * Security  agencies  are  the  only  agencies  ot  State  government  which 
have  already  developed  the  capability  for  administration  of  those  services  in- 
cluded in  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Development  plans.  1<  or  this  rent. on  the 
bill  should  specifically  designate  the  Employment  Security  agencies  of  the  States 
■ s the  State  agencv  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  manpower  services. 

3 actions  102  104,  and  other  related  sections  of  S.  2S3S  as  may  be  necessary, 
should  be  amended  so  that  the  decision  of  the  Governor  in  regard  to  the  approv  al 
of  local  pS  in  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  areas  and  other  ar^s  des.g- 
nated  by  the  Secretary  as  he  deems  appropriate,  is  final  unless  appealed  by  tin. 

J lit  to  the  Secretary  ; and,  in  that  event,  the  decision  ot  the  Governor  should 
* final  [f  the  Secretary  rinds  such  decision  is  supported  by  suhstantml  ev.dc.vee 

4 Section  100  of  the  bill,  which  defines  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  provide  manpower  services  in  a State  where  there  is  non-eompl.ance  or 
absence  of  an  approved  plan,  and  other  relevant  sections,  should  be  nmended 
so  that  the  Secretary  shall  not  have  the  authority,  as  a competing  Federa 
agency  to  perforin  within  a State  those  manpower  services  referred  to  in 
Section  101  of  the  bill  which  are  already  being  performed  by  the  State  Employ - 

niuit^unity  aeenems^o^r  levels  of  grants  to  States  for  the  administration  of 
manpower  services.  This  should  be  revised  to  provide  for  no  more  tnan  two 

10  ln^the  first  instance,  the  Federal  government  retains  20  per  cent  of  a given 
nHoontion  for  the  direct  Federal  administration  of  national^  projects, 
research,  evaluation  and  demonstrations  in  the  State.  Ail  additional  u per  cent 
is  retained  bv  the  Federal  government  for  State  incentive  grants,  Therefoie 
the  Shite  would  be  entitled  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  Since  allocation,  and 
m,:*  would  be  received  only  in  steps  as  follows  : 

“ (a)  Where  a State  has  established  a Comprehensive  Manpower  Age  ncy 

and  has  submitted  an  approved  plan,  but  has  not  established  a Manponei 
Planning  Organisation  mid  provided  for  the  designation  of  prime  sponsor 
in  local  areas,  as  prescribed  in  'Section  102  of  the  bill  and  discussed  earlier 
in  item  1.  the  Secretary  shall  grant  to  the  ‘State  2o  percent  of  the  rands 
apportioned  to  the  State  from  its  allocation.  This  is  equal  to  18*A  percent 

of  the  total  allocation.  . . . 

(b)  When  the  State  fully  meets  the  plan  requirements,  including  desig- 
nation  of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Agency,  establishment  of  a State 
Manpower  Planning  Organization  and  provision  for  the  designation  of  ocal 
prime  sponsors,  tbe  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance  .with  such  regulations 
as  he  mav  prescribe,  make  grants  to  the  State  equalling  66-,*  pet  cent  of  the 
funds  apportioned  to  the  State-  This  is  equal  to  i>0  percent  of  the  total  State 

all?r^e  Secretary  will  promulgate,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  standards  of  “exemplary  perform- 
ance" to  lie  met  by  States  relating  to  their  planning  for  the  allocation  of 
resources,  program  effectiveness,  and  efficiency  and  economy  including  unit 
costs  in  carrying  out  the  program.  Any  State  which  the  Secretary  finds 
is  complying  with  these  standards  shall  receive  100  percent  of  the  funds 
amiortioTied.  Th;’  is  75  percent  of  the  total  State  allocation. 

(d)  Unde^  rve  bribed  circumstances  tbe  State  may  also  receive  as  a part 
of  its  apportionment,  the  5 percent  designated  for  incer-five  grants,  this 
would  be  in  a lotion  to  the  75  percent  which  could  be  a, sieved  when  the 
State  meets  the  Secretary’s  standard  of  “exemplary  performance  . 

In  view  of  the  above.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  the  xour  levels  of  grants  as 
provided  in  the  bill  are  excessive  and  would  tend  to  create  conflict  With  respect 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  States  and  the  ’Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram. I also  question  the  practicality  and  validity  of  the  concept  of  exemplary 
performance’*  as  provided  for  in  the  bill.  Therefore.  I recommend  that  the  bill 
he  appropriately  modified  to  eliminate  the  “exemplary  performance  concept 
and  to  provide  that  SO  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  the  bill  be  allo- 
cated to  the  States  in  not  more  tlian  two  levels  . 

6 Title  IV  of  the  bill,  relating  to  a National  Computerized  Job  Bank  pro- 
gram would  require  States  to  supply  private  fee-cliarging  agencies  with  lists 


o 
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oi  employers  seeking  workers  and  workers  seeking  jobs.  It  is  presumed  that  if 
employers  and  workers  wished  to  pay  a fee  for  these  services  that  they  would 
have  gone  directly  to,  and  become  clients  of,  the  fee-charging  agencies.  Me 
should  not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  expose  them  to  fee-charging  services  in 
lieu  of  the  service  which  they  request  from  the  State  manpower  agency.  There- 
fore I recommend  that  the  reference  to  private  job  placement  agencies  m 
Section  402  of  Title  IV  either  be  deleted  or  modified  to  include  only  private 

non-profit  job  placement  agencies.  . _ . , ~ 

7,  As  the  bill  is  presently  written  it  can  he  interpreted  as  placing  control  or 
the  State  employment  service  and  unemployment  insurance  programs,  (pro- 
grams under  the  Wagner-!  ser  Act  and  the  unemployment  insurance  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  id  the  Internal  Revenue  Code)  under  the  proposed 
State  Manpower  Planning  Organization  (The  State  Manpower  Planning 
Organization  is  primarily  an  advisory  and  recommending  body  and  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  Comprehensive  State  Manpower  Agency  discussed  in  item  ~. 
above).  This  interpretation  would  remove  such  control  from  the  Governor  s 
Appointive  Department  Head  who  is  a member  of  the  Governor  s Cabinet  and 
place  the  control  under  a 'State-wide  body  representing  such  interests  as  the  Dill 
and  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Liwor  may  prescribe.  For  this  reason.  I 
recommend  that  Section  104  of  the  bill  be  amended  so  as  to  delete  the  reference 
to  programs  financed  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  and  provide  specific  assur- 
ance that  administrative  discretion  and  control  with  respect  to  these  programs 
and  the  unemployment  insurance  programs  under  Title  III  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall  remain  vested  in  the  State  employment  security  agency  as  designated 

by  the  Governor.  . ^ T . ^ ..  . 

Should  the  above  suggested  changes  be  made  m S 2838,  I believe  that  the 
administration  of  its  provisions  would  be  feasible  in  carrying  out  its  stated 
purposes  and  objectives.  Otherwise  I feel  that  the  hill  is  fraught  by  numerous 
administrative  pitfalls  and  may  create  difficulties  disproportionate  to  its  stated 
purposes  and  objectives.  In  this  event,  the  provisions  of  the  Steiger  bill 
(HR1000S)  would  be  more  appropriate  for  State  coordination  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  manpower  programs. 

Sincerely,  jx>uie  B.  Nunn,  Governor. 

Executive  Office, 
Jefferson  City , Mo.,  April  SO , 1970. 

Hon.  Richard  Bolling, 

Member  of  Congress . 

Hon.  William  L.  Cl^x,  . 

Member  of  Congress , Mouse  Office  Building , W ashing  ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressmen:  I understand  the  Administration’s  “Manpower  Tiain- 
in"  Act”  S-2838;  HR-13472  is  nearing  the  markup  stage  in  both  houses  of 
Congress'.  I am  very  much  concerned  about  the  far  reaching  implications  of 
this  Bill,  and  the  possible  effects  on  our  State's  Manpower  Programs. 

I would  support  the  enactment  of  comprehensive  federal  manpower  legisla- 
tion which  would  consolidate  federal  manpower  programs,  and  provide  for  a 
strong  state  role  so  that  such  programs  can  be  effectively  coordinated.  If  the 
State  is  to  be  given  a major  responsibility  in  the  area  of  manpower,  it  must  also 
be  given  adequate  authority  to  meet  this  responsibility.  The  provisions  of  the 
pending  legislation  (MTA)  do  not  meet  this  requirement;  therefore,  I am  one 

hundred  percent  against  it.  T „ „ 

The  following  explains  the  principal  features  of  this  legislation  that  I consider 
incompatible  with  the  requirements  for  effective  administration  : 

(1)  The  uncertainties  in  drafting,  excessive  complexity,  and  the  frequency 
which  kev  matters  are  reserved  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  : 

The  stated  purpose  of  MTA  is  io  decentralize  Federal  authority  over  man- 
power programs;  yet  the  way  this  bill  is  worded,  it  places  the  Secretary  in  the 
position  of  arbiter  on  all  of  its  provisions.  ^ , , 

(9)  The  federal  delineation  of  program  areas  would  often  he  a departure 
from  state  determined  boundaries,  fragment  administration  of  services,  and 
seriously  compromise  the  development  of  State  and  local  planning  and  pro- 
gramming. , l , ,,  ...  . 

Area  boundaries  can  better  be  determined  by  state  planning  authorities,  who 
possess  current  information  on  the  nature  and  compositions  of  agency  districts 
and  operating  experiences. 
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(3)  The  local  responsibility  for  planning  and  administration  in  ‘‘Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  or  other  areas”,  deemed  appropriate  bj  the 

^ This* 'would  result  in  the  decentralization  of  authority  of  metropolitan  areas, 
with  the  state  responsible  for  statewide  planning  and  administration  of  program 

operations  in  other  urban  and  rural  areas.  . „ , , Countv 

The  St.  Louis  SMSA  includes  St.  Louis  City,  ojO.OOO,  St.  Louis  Louuty, 

1 300  000’  four  adiacent  Missouri  counties;  and  two  Illinois  counties,  3 ■ , 

to^a?" population  2,350^000.  In  addition  to  being  too  large  for  the  purpose  intended, 
it  represents  divergent  geographic  divisions,  economic-social  problems  and  Pollh- 

“VS^yrime  sponsor  for  an  SMSA  Area  like  St.  Louis,  because  of  the  differ- 
ents  ill  servke  needs  and  problems  of  communication,  would  create  an  adminis- 
trate’ monstrosity  that  would  preclude  the  achievement  of  service  objectors. 
Tb-  multiple  prime  sponsor  system  would  be  more  equitable  for  the  administra- 
te ,ii  of  the  geographic  divisions  included  in  the  area,  and  effective  in  terms  of 

■li4)VTlieentresponsibility  of  tl- ; Governor  to  designate  prime  sponsors.  The  cir- 
cumstances in  which  choice  cao  be  exercised  and  the  options  available  are  limited. 
Tim  Governor  is  usually  obligated  to  pick  the  central  city  mayor  as  prime  sponsor 
for  the  entire  metropolitan  program.  If  area  elected  executives  representing 
Of  the  population  agree  on  another  choice,  the  Governor  must  designate  that 

^I'feel  strongly  that  there  should  be  broader  scope  of  options— for  example,  area 
wide  entities,  and  multiple  prime  sponsors  designations  where  suburban  and  cen- 

triy)ltTlmrC”armarkfngS  of  funds  for  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas, 
in  accordance  with  formula  for  the  distribution  of  funds  This  provision  com- 
promises state  determination  of  needs ; and  reserves  no  funds  for  the  state  to 

use  in  emergencies  or  flexibility  ir;  operations.  c 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  grant  funds  to  SMSA  Areas,  on  the 
basis  of  a formula  that  takes  into  consideration  the  areas  proportion  of  the 

State’s  population,  unemployed  and  disadvantaged  persons.  , • 

A more  equitable  o.rea  distribution  of  funds  could  be  made  by  state  planning 
authorities  who  are  in  a position  to  take  into  consideration  the  cold  statistical 
facts,  and  in  addition  the  whole  picture  concerned  with  the  area  s need  for  man- 
power services.  , . , , . . . „ 

(6)  The  State  influence  over  State  and  local  planning  and  administration. 
Although  MTA  gives  the  Governor  the  authority  to  alter  local  manpower 

plans,  the  local  prime  sponsor  can  appeal  any  problem  directly  to  the  Secretary. 

I believe  that  the  Governor’s  determinations  on  plans  should  be  hnal  it 
Supported  by  substantial  evidence, 

(7)  The  State  Control  of  Funds, 

The  decentralization  stages  of  funds  should  be  reduced  to  two.  - 

“Exemplary  performance”  a final  stage  cannot  be  easily  defined  or  uniformly 

interpreted,  and  should  be  deleted.  _ _ , . - 

I have  discussed  these  problems  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  members  of 
his  staff,  but  ha  v*  \ot  had  any  success.  . . 

In  mv  opinion  chis  piece  of  legislation  will  have  far  reaching  effects.  If  it  is 
passed  in  its  present  form,  I cannot  see  how  the  manpower  program  of  Missouri 
would  be  benefited.  Therefore,  it  is  very  important  to  me  and  to  our  State  that 
you  oppose  the  administration’s  “Manpower  Training  Act”. 

Best  regards, 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington, , D,C.,  May  6,  ltnO. 


tl ox.  Warren  E.  Htabkeb, 
Governor,  State Missouri, 
K, vve u five  Office, 


Jefferson  City,  3fo. 

Dear  Warren  : This  is  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  April  30,  pointing  out 
the  many  and  serious  flaws  in  tie  Administration’s  proposal  for  a Manpower 
Trainin'"  Act  My  colleagues  who  have  been  deeply  involved  in  manpower 
legislation  and  its  development  have  indicated  their  failure  to  see  that  the  Ad- 
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ministration  bill  offered  very  much  toward  improving  present  manpower  systems, 
but  I am  glad  to  have  their  judgment  confirmed  by  your  own  analysis. 

One  area  in  which  you  have  not  commented,  but  in  which  a great  many  have 
also  criticized  the  Administration  bill  is  in  its  failure  to  provide  for  a significant 
federal  program  of  public  service  employment — under  which  the  States  and 
other  participating  agencies  would  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  provide  jobs  m 
areas  of  public  service — jobs  which  need  to  be  done,  provided  for  people  who 
need  to  work.  The  Administration  bill  is  silent  on  the  matter,  and  the  Administra- 
tion’s spokesmen  seem  to  ra.ige  between  indifference  and  hostility  when  the 
issue  is  raised.  Some  of  the  fending  bills  do  seek  to  establish  such  a program. 

It  is  my  general  understanding  that  the  Administration  hill,  which  fails  to 
command  even  the  undivided  support  of  the  Republicans  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  and  which  is  broadly  opposed  by  the  majority  members  of  that 
Committee,  will  probably  not  come  before  the  House  in  its  present  form.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  best  bet  as  of  now.  If  it  does,  or  if  other,  better  legislation  in  the 
manpower  area  is  brought  before  us,  I will  certainly  keep  yoni  cogent  lenmiks 
in  mind.  In  tbe  meantime,  as  an  assistance  to  the  Committee  in  its  deliberations, 
I have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  copies  of  your  letter  to  several  key  members 
of  the  Committee. 

With  best  wishes, 


Hon.  Warren  E.  IIearnes, 

Governor,  State  of  Missouri , 

Executive  Office. 

Jefferson  City , Mo. 

Dear  Warren  : Tin's  will  acknowledge  your  letter  of  April  SO  in  reference  to 
H.R.  13472,  the  “Manpower  Training  Act”  which  still  pends  before  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

I appreciate  your  interest  in  this  legislation  and  the  issues  von  have  taken 
in  opposition  to  the  Administration’s  proposal.  Certainly  the  question  of  the 
relationship  between  state  and  federal,  not  to  mention  city  governments,  has 
plagued  the  progress  of  this  legislation  since  it  was  sent  to  Congress. 

The  need  for  more  effective  and  efficient  job  training  programs  as  well  as  the 
initiation  of  a comprehensive  public  service  employment  program  is  too  urgent 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  controversy  of  control.  Frankly,  I believe  only  the  federal 
authorities  can  guarantee  that  the  design  and  intent  of  such  programs  as  I deem 
necessary  would  be  executed  nation-wide  in  recognition  of  the  desperate  needs 
of  the  unemployed  and  disadvantage^!  sector  of  our  society. 

As  you  realize,  federal  job  training  programs  in  the  60’s  emerged  to  fill  the 
void  in  state  and  local  services  and  objectives.  To  date,  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
state  or  local  government  agencies  are  any  more  prepared  to  take  on  this  long 
unmet  responsibility  to  induct  into  the  system  these  people  who,  as  individuals 
and/or  groups,  have  for  generations  been  systematically  excluded. 

I am  a co-sponsor  of  the  O’Hara  bill,  H.R.  11622.  and  I am  hopeful  that  our 
Committee  will  incorporate  the  thrust  of  this  bill  into  the  manpower  bill  we 
report,  to  the  House.  The  question  of  job  training  is  academic  unless  the  question 
of  jobs  is  addressed.  . 

The  success  of  a massive  effort  which  I envision  and  support  \\  ould,  I believe 
depend  upon  federal  authorities  holding  broad  discretionary  powers  of  control. 
The  discrepancies  among  the  states’  abilities  to  assume  responsibility  for  such 
a program  cannot  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  differences  in  our  points  of  view  may  in  some  part  be  attributed  to  our 
vantage  points.  For  my  part,  as  a member  of  Congress  and  a representative  of 
people  who  most  need  access  to  the  system,  I have  rendered  the  foregoing 
conclusions. 

The  Subcommittee  informs  me  that  your  letter  has  been  taken  under  considera- 
tion and  that  it  will  he  included  in  the  Record  of  hearings. 

I appreciate  your  viewpoint,  as  well  as  your  concern. 


Sincerely. 


Richard  Bolling. 


Congress  of  tiie  United  States. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington , D.C. , May  28, 1970. 


Sincerely, 


William  L.  Clay, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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State  of  Montana, 

Office  of  the  Governor, 

Helena,  April  J0t  1970. 

Roi i rosenta live  Dominick  A . Daxiei-S?  , T , 

Chairman,  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Committee  on  hduetthm  and  I.tthm , 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

J)eab  IIkpkkskntativk  Daxiks.s : I Imve  boon  asked  by  Jlr.  OtMt.-go  K Biiadi. 
Special  Assistant  in  tl.e  Office  ul  Federal-State  Relations  ut  tl.e 
nor's  Conference,  to  fiive  your  committee  n»y  views  of  tlie  Administration  s -I.  n 
power  Training  Act,  House  Resolution  1H4<2.  Sf 

V:v  office  staff,  along  with  tlie  Executive  Director  of  tlie  Eniploynieiit  hocuiity 
Gom mission  of  Montana,  has  reviewed  very  closely  the  proposed  Manpouii 
Training  Act  legislation.  We  have  tried  to  keep  abreast  of  the  developments  in 
the  hearings  on  the  legislation  and  while  it  would  he  difficult  to  detail  oni 
\ >hso r v at ions  of  each  section  of  the  legislation.  I want  yon  to  know  ou^  , 
should  lie  considered  as  being  generally  in  favor  of  the  intent  ot  tins  new 

1(  Wehave  observed  during  the  past  many  months  that  the  Manpower  Programs 
are  becoming  more  and  more  fragmented.  About  the  only  implement  wlucli  is  m 
operation  directed  toward  coordinating  Manpower  programs  in  our  rtate  is 
through  the  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning  Systems  (CAMIS). 
satisfied  that  if  the  new  proposed  legislation  places  the  responsibility  in  the 
Governor’*  Office  for  coordinating  the  several  Manpower  programs,  we  should 
he  able  to  bring  about  a more  effective  Manpower  system  which  woMd  result  m 
the  objectives  of  the  program  reaching  unemployed  workers  who  lack  education 

and/or  training  to  qualify  for  job  openings. 

The  one  main  concern  which  our  state  would  have  in  connection  Mith  the 
proposed  legislation  is  the  possibility  of  conflict  developing  between  the  Gover- 
nor's Office  and  tlie  Mayors  Office  in  metropolitan  areas.  I am  hopeful  your 
hearings  will  resolve  this  concern. 


Sincerely, 


T7,/^»>T>rr’c«'r>  T-T  A\:nn?snV  flCil't 


State  of  New  Jersey. 

Office  of  the  Governor. 

Trenton.  August  19,  197(1. 


lion.  Dominick  V.  Daniels. 

Can  turn-  House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dominick:  New  Jersey  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  necessity  tc  over- 
land the  administration  of  manpower  programs  which  have  recently  been  estab- 
lished i.y  Federal  legislation.  I am  of  the  view  that  the  Manpower  Training  Act 
is  intended  as  an  effort  to  consolidate  and  improve  the  present  system,  but  I am 
of  the  opinion  that  certain  amendments  are  not  only  desirable  but  necessary. 
Governor  Iieagan  oC  California  has  submitted  to  me  a summary  explanation  of 
proposed  amendments  to  S2S3S  and  111113472  and  I would  like  to  take  the  liberty 
of  calling  these  to  your  attention  because  I believe  they  are  worthy  of  support. 
A copy  of  this  summary  is  attached  as  well  as  a copy  of  Governor  Reagan  s letter 


*°The  proposed  Federal  Manpower  Training  Act  (S2S3S:  DR  1347*2)  does  not,  in 
our  opinion,  provide  attention  or  solution  'to  the  following : 

1.  The  Bill  does  not  provide  for  inclusion  of  the  existing  Employment  Security 


pn^gram  in  the  over-all  manpower  service  program.  . . , „ _ . 

2.  The  Hill  does  not  provide  for  automatic  inclusion  within  the  over-all  admin- 
istrative structure  for  manpower  programs  or  future  manpower-related  programs. 

3.  The  Bill  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the  decentralization  of  administrative 
authority  and  may.  as  a matter  of  fact,  result  in  serious  conflicts  among  federal, 
State  and  Municipal  Governments. 

4 The  Bill  fails  to  identify  or  define  the  meaning  and  scope  of  tm*  term.  •‘man- 
power*". and  thus  creates  the  possibility  of  later  confusion  and  conflict  with  other 
departments  and  agencies  which  might  also  propose  ’‘in:inpowei,1,-relat(Hl 

programs.  ..  „ ^ 

1 believe  that  every  effort  should  bo  made  to  consolidate  and  improve  the  pres- 
ent system  and  I trust  that  the  foregoing  suggestions  can  he  given  your  favorable 
consideration  and  that  you  will  support  the  amendments  p>  these  bills. 

Sincerely,  j.  „ 

J-  ‘ William  T.  Caiiill. 


137: 


Governor . 
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State  of  California, 

Governor’s  Office, 
Sacramento,  June  5,  1970. 

lion.  'William  Cahill, 

Governor  of  New  Jersey, 

Trenton,  y.J.  . _ , . 

My  1)e\r  Bill:  I am  writing  you  to  express  California’s  views  and  to  ask 
for  your  support  in  achieving  an  improved  manpower  system  in  all  states. 

California  is  vitally  interested  in  and  supports  the  lmsic  goals  of  the  proposed 
fedenil  Manpower  Training  Act  (S.  283S ; HR  13472).  e applaud  the  goals  ot 
flexibility,  decategorization,  consolidation,  and  decentralization  of  manpower 
programs.  A major  overhaul  of  the  system  is  clearly  needed  and  overdue.  Me 
{mve  recognized  this  in  California  by  creation  of  the  Department  of  Human  Re- 

Rased  on  our  experience  and  analysis  of  the  Manpower  Training  Act,  I lane 
major  concerns  whether  such  an  act,  as  presently  drafted,  can  achieve  these 
goals.  The  actual  implementation  at  the  local  le\ei  may  result  m cieatin^ 
greater  proliferation  of  programs  and  a greater  degree  of  confusing  and  over- 
lapping jurisdictions  conducting  manpower  programs. 

All  states  are  facing  a severe  and  deep  crisis  in  rapidly  nsmg  costs  of  welfare. 
One  vital  aspect  of  our  total  approach  reeds  to  be  the  most  creative  and  in- 
novative manpower  programs — unshackled  from  the  present  bureaimrntic  ied 
tape,  removed  from  the  pressures  of  politics  and  personal  interests.  This  is  our 
opportunity  to  make  a significant  improvement  out  of  the  piesent  jungle  of 

' The* federal  government  has  stated  it  will  delegate  to  the  states  greater  respon- 
sibility for  manpower  programs,  which  I,  as  a governor,  am  willing  to  accept  i 
I have  a corresponding  level  of  authority.  I believe  the  attached  amendments, 
which  are  being  introduced  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  will  strengthen 
the  Manpower  Training  Act  by  providing  each  governor  the  authority  he  needs 

to  carry  out  this  greater  responsibility.  . „^ltC3 

We  need  to  have  one  fundamental  criterion  for  selecting  prime  sponsors— 
competency.  Many  large  city  mayors  would  have  the  depth  of  interest  in  man- 
power programs  to  do  an.  exemplary  job.  However,  to  limit  a governor  s selection 
of  prime  sponsors  to  units  of  local  government  and  to  exclude  private  sector  or- 
ganizations from  his  selection  considerations  is  a serious  flaw  in  the  present 

le7  believe  the  enclosed  amendments  can  and  should  be  supported  by  you  and  all 
governors.  I ask  that  you  strongly  consider  them  ana  contact  your  congres- 
sional delegation  for  the  necessary  support. 

Sincerely’  Sonald  Reagan, 

Governor. 

(Proposed  amendments  are  included  in  Governor  Reagan’s  letter 
to  the  subcommittee. ) 

State  of  North  Carolina, 

Governor’s  Office, 
Raleigh , April  10, 1970. 


Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Cannon  11  on  sc  Office  Building. 

XV ashing: on , \C.  . 

Dej>Tv  < :or .-in-issMA:-  Daniels-  I would  Ilk'  to  comment  on  three  legislative 
proposal  * vhicb  aro  now  before  your  Committee.  These  proposals,  H.R.  lo4<_, 
H.n.  loads,  nnt  H.R.  11020,  seek  major  changes  in  existing  federal  manpower 
train!  . ».  > n.rrity  and  ngnr.vy  arrangements.  _ , 

Sor  ' ->i  .-he  changes  suggested  in  these  proposals  will  lead  to  a stronger  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  in  Via;  .lug  and  delivering  manpower  development  serv- 
;ces  The  dine  has  come  for  ...  extra  effort  to  reduce  implication  an,l  fill  'aids 
left  bv  existing  programs.  We  in  North  Carolina  have  exerted  a special  effort 
to  coordinate  and  integrate  rinnpower  planning  with i the  total  plamiiiig 
T'o  help  achieve  tin.--  coordination  we  have  incorporated  the  CAMPS  oigam/ntion 
within  the  JL  Laiming  Division  of  the  Department  of  Administration. 

The  Administration  (S.  283S)  and  Steiger  (H.R.  10008)  proposals,^  oppos  .1 
to  the  O’Hara  (H.R.  11020)  proposal,  provide  for  major  increases  m State  nncl  lo- 
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cal  responsibilities  for  the  planning  and  administration  manpower  programs. 
T1  islfan  admirable  intention.  Howler,  a Governor’s  de.  .saon-malcmg  ntltUon  y 
must  be? commensurate  with  his  responsibility  for  state-level  leadership  m plan- 
ning and  implementing  manpower  programs.  _ tiTOir  t,i  i„c-.i 

If  Federal  and  State  manpower  programs  are  to  respond  effectively^  to  local 
needs  then  the  State,  and  hence  the  Governor  as  Chief  Executive,  mnst  !'ssumt 
a primary  role  in  planning  and  implementation,  dhe  proposed  legislation,  as  now 

W x;.r«fca^Lia.two  currently  delineating  mnlti-connly  planning  and 
development  regions.  We  view  these  regions  ns  critical  to  successful  manpower 
planning  and  development  functions  as  well  ns  other  areas  oi : concern,  lww 
regSimconsists*  of  an  urban  service  -enter  ns  v-l  11S  surrounding  rural  area 
We  are  convinced  that  a regional  orientation  of  planning  fractions  is  the  : i ost 
effective  wav  to  deal  with  rural-urban  interdePCiH-encies.  last  piogiains  w 1 nil 
sought  to  deul  with  rurui  and  urban  areas  independently  liave  resulted  in  less 

^'i*  would' Encourage 'yon  to  keep  the  rural-urban  mterdependeucy  in  mind  as 
you  word  the  final  version  of  this  manpower  legislation  and  that  you  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  State  to  equal  more  nearly  its  coordinating  and  planning 

responsibinUea  see  |t  as  ll!gMy  desirable  that  each  citizen  has  an 

opportunity  for  rewarding  and  satisfying  employment.  We  have  committed 
ourselves  to  use  every  available  means  to  facilitate  the  achievement  ot  this 
goal.  Generally  speaking,  the  proposed  legislation,  HR.  and  H.R.  10J0S, 

is  a move  in  the  right  direction. 

Sincerely,  Robert  \Y.  Sco  tt. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 

Bureau  of  employment  Security, 

Harrisburg,  Pa .,  June 1!)70. 

Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 

Chairman,  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor , 

V.S,  House  of  Representatives , 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Daniels:  On  April  20r  "070,  Governor  Raymond  I*.  Shafer  wrote  to 
vou  giving  his  position  on  tlie  Manpower  and  Training  Act,.  HR- ’Id4d2 . Anion,-, 
other  tilings.  lie  expressed  concern  over  parts  °t  tlie  biU  which  did  not  go  tar 
enough  in  granting  the  Governor’s  necessary  authority. 

On  April  22,  Mr.  William  C.  Diosegy.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry 
for  Pennsylvania,  personally  appeared  before  your  committee  and  presented 
both  oral  testimony  and  pertinent  supplementary  materials.  The  thrust  of  his 
testimony  was  the  readiness  and  ability  of  the  cini-loyniGiit  secuiity  agencies 
to  aeeept  tlie  role  as  deliverer  of  manpower  services. 

On  May  27  the  Pennsylvania  Advisory  Council  on  Employment  Security, 
compost  -‘of  three  members  each  from  labor,  management,  and  tlie  public  sector, 
met  and  carefully  considered  the  Governor’s  letter  and  Mr.  Die  ;egy*s  presenta- 
tion, The  Count.  1 unanimously  approves  and  endorses  the  statements  presented 
in  those  documents.  , , . „ 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  thi,.  letter  be  incorporated  m tlie  records  of 

your  subcommittee. 

Very  truly  yours,  , 

Ben.tamin  I).  .Tames, 

Professor  of  Psychology  anil  Education,  Chairman-,  State  Advisory  Co «»- 
oil  on  Employment-  Security. 


Statement  on  Manpower  Legislation  Reform 

(By  lion.  Preston  Smith,  Governor  of  Texas) 

A most,  distinctive  development  within  the  Past  thirty  years  for  the  United 
States  has  been  the  increasing  use  of  monetary,  fiscal,  and  more  recently,  man- 
power policy  to  stabilize  the  economy  and  promote  economic  gi,vth.  Tlie  iecog- 
nition  and  application  of  some  con^inatjoicof  these  policies  to  stabilize  tlie  econ- 
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oil!  v is  the  result  of  increasing  political  acceptance  ami  public  awareness.  W lmt  is 
known  and  not  known  about  the  appropriate  mix  ot  these  policies  should  be  of 
uppermost  consideration  before  discussing  (piestions  relating  to  problems  ot 
program  adniinistration  and  iiupleiueutation.  At  the  same  time,  much  lemains 
to  lie  learned  about  tlie  effectiveness  of  program  administration. 

In  the  Manpower  Report  to  Congress  in  March,  11)70,  President  Aixon  raised 
interesting  (piestions  concerning  manpower  policy  to  end  the  waste  of  human 
resources.  The  impression  one  gets  from  the  Report  is  that  .streamlining  “delivery 
systems'*  and  administration  will  solve  manpower  problems;  however,  such  is 
not  the  case.  One  sees  from  quick  examination  that  with  the  exception  of  un- 
employment insurance,  our  existing  manpower  programs  are  largely  in  periods 
of  cyclical  downturn.  Hopefully,  such  extreme  “tests”  of  programs  will  never 
coine,  but  there  are  unanswered  questions  about  how  manpower  programs  will 
perform  in  an  economic  recession.  However,  unanswered  question  and  imperfect 
knowledge  s _ouU!  not  prevent  the  use  of  this  present  opportunity  to  place  man- 
power policy  on  an  equal  plane  with  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  in  promoting 
economic  stability.  _ „ , , , 

Most  manpower  efforts  to  date — estimated  to  be  (•>%  of  the  budgeted  outlay 
are  focused  on  the  disadvantaged.  These  programs  are  primarily  designed  to 
bring  additional  workers  in  to  the  labor  force  and  to  aid  tlie  physically  handi- 
capped rather  than  to  upgrade  tlie  skills  of  those  already  employed.  Manpower 
programs  directed  toward  those  persons  not  capable  of  operating  in  an  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  labor  market  are  essential,  and  effecti venos  toward  achieving 
this  goal  with  existing  programs  must  be  increased. 

lint,  in  so  directing  the  manpower  effort,  there  are  specific  dangers  to  he 
avoided.  First,  manpower  programs  may  become  identified  exclusively  with  the 
disadvantaged,  thus  slighting,  the  training  needs  of  workers  on  the  job  well  as 
unemployed  workers  who  do  not  qualify  ns  disadvantaged.  A ease  in  point  is 
contained  in  a recent  letter  by  R.  L.  Coffman  in  which  lie  states  that  the  Texas 
Employment  (/oiuniissioirs  commitment  to  rendering  service  to  the  disadvantaged 
has  necessitated  a reduction  in  so-called  mainstream  placement  activity,  including 
a long-estahlislied  on-going  program  of  employer  relations.  In  tlie  last  four  years 
there  has  been  a 45%  reduction  in  employer  contacts  by  way  of  personal  visits. 
A decline  of  this  sort,  coupled  with  a policy  of  FIFO  (first  in,  first  out)  referral 
ot  applicants  lias  resulted  in  an  appreciable  decline  in  employer  acceptance  of 
services  rendered.  In  the  calendar  year  of  UMii).  the  local  offices  of  tlie  TEC  re- 
ceived job  orders  from  0,000  fewer  Texas  firms  than  in  the  calendar  year  liKJS. 
and  this  occurred  during  a year  when  total  Unemployment  Insurance-covered 
employers  increased  by  2,000.  Employers  are  aide  to  employ  better  qualified 
applicants  from  gate-hiring  than  from  local  employment  office  referrals.  During  a 
period  of  increasing  unemployment.,  local  office  active  files  contain  experienced, 
job-ready  applicants  who  have  boon  laid  off  and  are  seeking  work.  But.  under  the 
FIFO  referral  procedure,  these  persons  stay  in  the  files  while  less-qualified 
applicants  are  sent  to  interviews.  We  feel  that  the  employment  security  system 
has  an  obligation  to  the  qualified  applicant  as  well  as  the  disadvantaged,  and  a 
loss  of  confidence  by  employers  in  the  system  will  undermine  the  effectiveness 
with  which  assistance  is  provided  to  the  qualified  and  disadvantaged  applicants 
alike. 

The  second  danger  to  be  avoided  in  directing  manpower  effort  is  that  should 
unemployment  levels  fitfl  rather  than  rise,  public  attention  to  manpower  programs 
and  policies  may  correspondingly  decrease  due  to  the  mistaken  impression  that 
little  more  needs  to  he  done:  third,  obstacles  encountered  and  past  failings 
uncovered  in  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  may  dim  the  enthusiasm  for  funding 
manpower  programs  at  all  levels  of  government. 

These  are  realities  which  must  be  considered.  Wo  need  to  think  through  the 
totality  of  manpower  programs  both  to  bring  ; dditional,  job-ready  workers  into 
flu*  labor  force  and  to  upgrade  skills  of  those  currently  employed  A dynamic 
economy  will  render  any  lessor  effort  inadequate  and  call  forth  the  as'e  of  anotliei 
‘•band  aid"  program  to  add  ro  present  proliferatioi.  and  duplication. 

As  Governor  of  Texas,  I welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  the  constructive 
partnership  between  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  which  is  vho  intent 
and  spirit  of  the  “New  Federalism.”  A new  alignment,  of  resources  and  leadership 
is  needed.  Lack  of  success  resulting  from  one  level  of  government  cpproacliing 
problems  independently  could  have  been  avoided  had  concerted  action  been  taken 
on  problems  which  are  inextricably  bound  together.  Tim  Manpower  Training  Act 
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of  l'.)09  potentially  strengthens  involvement  of  government  at  all  levels  to  (leal 
with  problems  of  Immnii  resources  utilization.  This  is  a much-needed  change. 
There  are  several  commendable  features  of  the  Act.  The  Act  seeks  to  de-eategoii/e 
manpower  programs  and  to  improve  the  ‘‘mix”  of  services  to  the  individual, 
aims  to  avoid  duplication  of  administrative  systems;  attempts  decentisilizntion 
to  improve  planning  and  administration:  builds  in  the  basis  for  coordination 
of  manpower  programs  vdtli  complementary  programs  and  institutions:  -aim 
moves  toward  the  use  of  manpower  policy  to  support  monetary  and  hseal  policies 
in  coping  with  gyrations  in  the  economy.  , - , . 

rrnler  the  Act,  Governors  are  responsible  ultimately  for  development  of  state 
manpower  plans  and  for  designation  of  local  prime  sponsors,  comprehensive  man- 
power agencies,  and  state  manpower  planning  councils.  I welcome  tins  new 
challenge  and  opportunity.  For  too  long,  many  Governors  have  talked  -states 
rights”  with  little  emphasis  on  ‘‘states’  responsibilities.” 

Responsibility  for  action  at  the  state  level  requires  that  the  concepts  ot 
planning  he  carefully  thought  out.  I would  like  to  ilo  the  best  possible  job  ot 
planning  at  the  state  level.  To  do  so.  I need  technically  competent  plans  which 
are  developed  in  localities  and  provided  to  the  state.  With  appropriate  utilization 
of  sound  plans  developed  at  the  area  level,  effective  state  planning  is  definitely 
possible  However,  discussion  at  the  national  level  has  not  indicated  significant 
moves  to  design  effective  planning  capability  within  the  present  Manpower 
Administration.  The  Secretary  of  Lauor  has  said  in  his  testimony  that  funds 
retained  at  the  federal  level  will  be  used  in  national  projects , research  and 
development,  and  federal  administration,  lie  has  also  indicated  that  present 
ae cions  in  revamping  the  Department  of  Labor  will  provide  more  effective  support 
to  field  operations,  permitting  expanded  technical  support  and  monitoring . But 
these  elianges  do  not  refer  to  planning , particularly  multi-year  planning , which 

is  one  of  the  key  objectives  of  the  Bill.  , 

1 am  interested  in  seeing  that  our  planning  effort  at  all  levels  pays  oit  as  a 
result  of  following  sound  theory  and  practice  in  the  Manning  process.  It  would 
be  encouraging  if  we  could  l>e  more  assured  that  the  national  manpowei  piogiam 
administrators  are  equally  committed  to  upgrading  their  capabilities  to  do 
planning  It  will  be  unfortunate  if  Governors  develop  an  effective  planning 
capability  in  the  states  and  no  parallel  effort  is  made  at  the  national  level. 

Planning  for  program  success  means  more  than  developing  national  guidelines 
and  priorities,  vis-a-vis  target  groups,  and  superimposing  them  on  states  and 
localities.  Presently,  the  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Plan. ung  System  is  lespon- 
<ible  for  preparing  a state  plan  developed  from  national  guidelines.  We  recognize 
developing  CAMPS  to  the  point  at  which  it  will  serve  its  intended  purpose  is  a 
painful  process.  The  “CAMPS-style”  approach  to  planning  is  implicit  m the 
proposed  legislation.  But,  there  is  a noticeable  absence  in  testimony  about  what 
national  program  administrators  intend  to  do  to  improve  the  quality  of  planning. 
Program  planning  and  administration  must  he  more  than  a two-tiered  eilort. 
i.e.  local  and  state;  all  levels  of  government  must  strive  to  achieve  a balance  Ox 

essential  elements  of  planning.  A1  _ . . p T 

I suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  ibor  restructure  the  Department  of  Labor 
organization  to  provide  for  a national  counterpart  to  the  Comprehensive  Man- 
power A gene  v which  each  Governor  must  establish  under  the  Manpower  li  ailing 
\ct  of  11)00.  Functionally  speaking,  this  would  provide  a logical  arrangement  of 
author! i-V  and  responsibility  for  administration  of  I grains.  Proposed  legislation 
d!ms  not  attempt  to  make  any  changes  in  the  state  employment  and  training 
service  funded  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  , 

yirtnallv  all  other  facets  of  the  present  manpower  system  \\  on  Id  be  alteied 
1)V  changes  suggested  in  the  Act.  Testimony  to  the  Congressional  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  indicates  that  the  employment  agencies  have  hod  vary- 
in<r  decrees  of  success  functioning  as  substantial  actors  m the  delivery  system 
•or  manpower  services.  Leadership  of  the  Texas  Employment  Commission  lia 
tooted  responsibly  to  changes  required  in  activities  and  programs  in  respond 
to  changes  hi  national  priorities.  When  the  Governors  and  Mayois  assume  ie- 
^ponsibilities  for  manpower  planning,  some  provision  must  be  made  tor  nece>- 
‘<irv  changes  in  the  total  “delivery  system.”  Critical  needs  faced  by  ^uiUs 
developing  planning  capability  in  manpower  are  research  studies  and  d^elop- 
,uont  of  information  systems  directed  to  answering  questions  appiopnate  for 
particular  states.  Much  of  the  present  information-gathering  capability  m the 
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stilts  ES  agencies  is  focused  on  garnering  information  suitable  for  aggregation 
at  the  national  level  for  use  in  national  planning. 

More  thought  should  be  devoted  to  taking  a total  look  at  the  proposed  man- 
power system  envisioned  under  new  legislation.  This  requires  preparations  for 
new  operations  at  the  state  and  local  levels,  including  scrutinizing  agency  fund- 
ing and  functions.  No  agency  involved  in  p:oviding  manpower  services,  including 
the  employment  security  agencies,  should  be  excluded  from  review. 

Section  102  of  the  Act  provides  that  when*  the  local  prime  sponsor  submits  an 
area  plan  for  inclusion  in  the  state  plan,  the  Governor  must  accept  tin*  plan  or 
have  the  local  prime  sponsor  appeal  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Tins 
is  not  the  kind  of  arrangement  which  i.s  likely  to  encourage  proper  cooperation 
between  the  Governor  of  a state  and  the  Mayor  of  a large  city.  There  will  be 
many  instances  wherein  a given  locale  may  feel  the  need  to  take  a different 
annroacli  in  light  of  urban  versus  non-urbnn  problems.  But.  under  this  legisla- 
tion the  Governor  has  the  responsibility  of  manpower  planning  for  all  the  state. 
Possibly,  a stale  plan  may  do  more  than  simply  meet  the  minimum  requirements 
established  ^ the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  Section  101  of  tlie  Act.  Conversely, 
local  plane  mac  meet  minimum  requirements  but  fail  to  accommodate  the 
broader  interests  of  a state  plan.  For  this  reason.  1 recommend  that  Section 
102(2)  be  amended  to  provide  that  area-  plana  “a. s a in  Illinium”  must  be  con- 
sistent wslh  Hie  requirements  of  the  Secretary  under  Section  10  J.  and  that  the 
Secretory  (rvc  consideration  to  the  appeal  of  a local  prime  sponsor  only  afte* 
the  State  Planning  Council  has  considered  the  appeal  and  attempted  to  recon- 
cile amt  differences.  The  report  of  findings  of  such  an  inquiry  by  the  planning 
councii  should-  be  a requisite  to  any  appeal  by  a local  prime  sponsor  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Should  a local  prime  sponsor  desire  further  to  appeal . 
then  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Governor  may  consult  with  the  benefit  of 
the  state  planning  council  findings. 

Manpower  planning  and  programming  at  the  state  level  demands  decentral- 
ization4 of  administrative  authority  and  responsibility.  Implicit  in  the  Act  is 
decentralization  of  responsibility  with  no  concurrent  delegation  of  authority  to 
deal  with  problems  arising  from  assumption  of  new  responsibilities.  Managers  in 
government  or  business  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  in  fact  delegate  authority  and 
responsibility  \o  lower  echelons  expected  to  respond  and  grow  in  their  ability  to 
handle  problems.  The  Manpower  Administration  lias  emphasized  a sincere  clef ‘.-e 
to  aid  development  of  staff  at  state  and  local  levels  for  improved  manpower  pro- 
grams The  intent  of  the  Administration  to  decentralize  can  be  questioned  by 
examining  the  language  in  Cection  104(7)  (b)  and  (e).  The  wording  suggests  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  have  unqualified  power  to  accept  or  reject  all  or  part 
of  a state's  "manpower  plan.  I recommend  that  Section  10^(1)  (c)  be  amended 
to  read  (tThe  Secretary  may  approve  all  or  any  portion  of  a plan  submitted  by  a 
State : except,  in  any  instance  wherein  the  Secretary  shall  fail  to  approve  any 
state  plan , in  whole  or  in  part , the  Secretary  shall  advise  the  Inter-Govcmnncntal 

deisory  Council  of  his  action  and  provide  the  State  with  an  opportunity  to  meet 
jointly  with  the  Secretary  and  the  Council  to  discuss  appropriate  adjustments  in 


the  State  Plan  ” 

Manpower  research  is  an  increasingly  important  ingredient  in  tlie  formulation 
of  sound  planning.  Consequently,  all  research  efforts  should  be  developed  to 
maximize  the  usefulness  of  information  at  all  levels  of  government.  A frequently- 
liejird  complaint  from  manpower  scholars  and  administrators  is  their  unaware- 
ness of  research  projects  conducted  in  their  region  under  a federal  grant.  This 
lack  of  communication  suggests  the  possibility  of  overlap  in  the  use  of  research 
funds.  Until  the  “New  Federalism”  got  under  way,  it  had  been  an  accepted 
practice  for  most  research-related  decisions  to  be  made  at  tlie  national  level. 
Herein  lies  the  problem  of  information  gathering  and  dissemination.  For  these 
reasons.  I recommend  that  Section  301(c)  be  amended  to  state  that  before  de- 
cisions for  research  are  made  wherein  the  problems  peculiar  to  a certain  state 
or  states  will  be  researched . then  the  Secretary  will  advise  the  'talc  compre- 
hensive manpower  agencies  of  the  respective  state (s)  of  research  plans  and  secure 
their  advice  on  the  use  of  funds  for  the  project  involved. 

To  ensure  adequate  opportunity  for  consideration  of  an  equitable  distribution 
of  funds  to  the  states,  as  described  in  Section  VI  of  the  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  should  consult  with  Governors  and  Mayors.  This  should  ccour  prior  to 
the  promulgation  of  any  apportionment  guidelines.  I recommend  that  Section 
602  be  r mended  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end  of  tnc  section: 
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'‘Prior  to  establishment  or  revision  of  the  a pport iou meat  formula,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  icitli  Members  of  the  Inter-Governmental  Advisory  Council  and 
other  consultants  whom  he  deems  necessary  to  evaluate  equity  in  the  apportion- 
ment formula.” 

,Tlie  Act  will  require  that  states  and  localities  become  more  active  participants 
and  that  elected  officials  have  a voice  in  the  determination  in  the  planning  and 
administration  of  manpower  policy  and  programs.  The  opportunity  for  discussion 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  states/localities  is  afforded  through  an  Inter- 
Governmental  Advisory  Council.  We  support  the  extensive  involvement  of  this 
Council  in  those  areas  as  described  in  Section  00-1  of  the  Act.  1 recommend  that 
Section  UUJj  he  amended  to  provide  that : 

(a)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  include  nine  Governors,  nine  Mayors, 
and  twelve  elected  state  and  local  officials. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  meet  a minimum  of  twice  annually . 

( e)  M cm  hers  of  th  e Council  sh all  elect  th  c Ch  a irman. 

(d)  Meetings  of  the  Council  may  be  called  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Chairman . 

The  success  of  manpower  programs  will  depend  in  large  measure  on  appro- 
priate rules  and  regulations  tailored  to  the  divergent  needs  of  localities  and 
regions. 

I recommend  that  Section  G07  be  amended  by  inserting  the  following  sentence 
after  the  word  “ necessary ’’  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  in  the  Section:  '‘Prior 
to  prescribing  such  rules  and  regulations^  the  Secretary  shall  confer  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Intcr-Govcni mental  Advisory  Council  to  secure  their  advice  in  the 
development  and  promulgation  of  any  rule  or  regulation.”^ 

A city,  Utst  and  last,  is  a labor  market,  yet  that  market  is  somewhat  imperfect, 
and  as  sucli,  must  be  assisted  in  overcoming  the  problems  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment.  Otherwise,  the  economic  goals  we  seek  will  elude  us. 

I believe  Mayors,  properly  equipped,  can  and  will  make  an  imaginative  con- 
tribution at  the  -grass  roots*’  levels  to  strengthen  effectiveness  of  manpower  pro- 
grams. Pragmatically  speaking,  careful  examination  of  potential  conflicts  is 
needed  since  inconsistencies  in  responses  from  cities  cause  difficulties  in  man- 
power program  administration.  The  ‘‘pass  through’’  provisions  for  funds  which 
will  flow  from  the  federal  level  directly  to  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  can  create  problems.  Not  all  Mayors  share  the  philosophy  that  a city  is  a 
labor  market.  And  not  all  Mayors  have  duties  so  structured  to  place  themselves 
in  close  proximity  to  manpower  problems.  In  large  cities,  most  Mayors  delegate 
administrative  duties  to  professional  city  managers,  who  historically  have  not 
been  trained  to  deal  with  human  problems  as  much  as  “bricks  and  mortar.” 
Innovative  ways  must  be  found  to  equip  local  leadership  to  assume  these  new 
planning  and  administration  duties  for  manpower  programs.  Just  generating  more 
“paper  mills”  for  manpower  planning  will  be  a farce.  As  stressed  earlier,  perspec- 
tives on  manpower  problems  contained  in  a state  manpower  plan  are  no  better 
than  the  several  area  plans  can  help  make  them. 

To  ensure  that  an  equitable  apportionment  of  funds,  occurs  in  the  “pass 
through ” to  the  SMSA's,  I recommend  that  Section  601  {a)  of  the  Act  be  amended 
as  follows:  after  the  reference  to  the  provision  of  the  number  of  persons  within 
the  labor  force  which  must  be  a criterion  in  the  apportionment  formula  to  the 
SMS  A,  insert  “the  number  of  unemployed .”  Cities,  as  do  states,  experience  varying 
economic  conditions.  T feel  the  same  criteria  for  apportionment  to  the  states 
should  he  used  to  equitably  apportion  monies  between  SMSA’s  or  other  areas 
within  each  state.  As  a practical  matter,  the  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Plan- 
ning System  presently  provides  the  vehicle  by  which  a state  may  meet  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  Section  102  of  the  proposed  Bill.  Consequently,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  provide  for  a first  “step”  in  the  gaining  of  control  of  state  apportionments  by 
states  when  the  Secretary  of  Labor  gives  credit  to  a state  for  something  it  is 
already  doing  and  in  a position  to  do  ; namely,  to  have  the  state  employment 
security  agency  appointed  to  submit  state  CAMPS  plan?.  1 recommend  that  Sec- 
tion 10 3. of  the  Bill  " * proposed , be  deleted. 

Much  thought  ild  be  given  to  the  appropriateness  of  any  subdivision  within 

a state  in  tern  »w  suitable  it  may  be  as  the  “target  area”  for  administration 

and  delivery  o.  ower  programs.  Some  SMSA’s  may  well  be  the  logical  basis 

for  dividing  the  urban  and  rest-of-state  areas;  others  may  not.  Any  decision 
regarding  the  division  of  the  state  for  program  purposes  should  be  made  from  a 


most  readily  available  to 
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the  Governor  ami  local  loaders  closest  to  the  problems.  I recommend  that  Section 
102(2)  be  amended  by  inserting  the  following  sentence  after  the  first  sentence  of 
the  section:  “Prior  to  the  dctcmination  of  any  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area,  or  other  area  which  shall  be  used  for  planning , administering,  or  providing 
for  the  administration  of  programs  under  this  Act , the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Governor  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  any  such  SMS  A or  area  m carry- 
ing out  the  intent  of  this  Act .”  . „ ttX,  T,  , 

These  comments  and  recommendations  are  made  in  the  context  of  Nevv  r eu- 
eralism.”  It  is  in  this  same  philosophy  that  federal  manpower  legislation,  requir- 
ing states  and  localities  to  become  more  active  participants  in  planning  and 
administration,  must  be  shaped.  


Comments  of  Ho n.  Deane  C.  Davis,  Governor,  State  of  Vermont 

STATE  OF  VERMONT  POSITION  ON  MANPOWER  PROGRAM  REFORMS 

We  support  the  declared  purposes  of  the  Administration’s  proposed  Manpower 
Training  Act.  Vermont’s  experience  in  Comprehensive  Manpower  Planning 
(CAMPS)  is  such  that,  we  find  that  Federal  Agency  categorical  programs  are 
established  with  minimal  apparent  consideration  given  to  actual  State  area 
manpower  plans.  Tlie  Governor  does  not  have  the  power  to  control  all  the  Man- 
power proiccts  that  come  to  tlie  State.  It  is  our  experience  that  too  often  Man- 
power funds  are  made  available  to  Vermont  programs  without  any  consideration 
to  tlie  State’s  overall  manpower  needs.  Admittedly  our  manpower  planning  ca- 
pabilities are  only  now  becoming  meaningful.  Yet  it  is  a source  of  frustration 
that  grants  are  made  over  wliicli  tlie  Governor  has  no  control  and  which  are  not 
related  to  any  overall  planning  or  system  of  priorities  for  tlie  state. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  there  is  pressure  to  continue  categorical  grants 
in  such  programs  as  NEW  CAREERS,  OPERATION  MAINSTREAM,  and  the 
new  Public  Service  Career  effort.  This  defeats  the  very  purpose  of  granting  flexi- 
bility to  state  and  local  governments  in  responding  to  their  particular  needs  and 

priorities.  „ _ _ , 

A majority  of  tlie  available  manpower  programs  are  designed  for  urban  situa- 
tions and  it  is  often  difficult  to  fit  them  into  noil-urban  states  with  widely  dis- 
persed populations  such  as  Vermont.  Immense  sums  of  available  federal  training 
program  funds  have  been  diverted  into  specific  purpose  ghetto  type  manpower 
programs  such  as  CEP  and  are  therefore  unavailable  to  rural  States  for  use  in 
training  their  rural  disadvantaged,  just  as  serious  a problem  to  such  States  as 
the  "lietto  problems  are  to  the  cities  and  States  in  which  they  are  located.  More 
of  sucli  available  funds  should  be  utilized  in  rural  States  with  modification  of 
present  urban  programs,  such  as  has  been  done  in  NAB  JOBS  lecently  and 
could  be  done  with  CEP  funds. 

There  is  a question  as  to  tlie  need  for  tlie  creation  of  separate  manpower  plan- 
ning and  manpower  operational  groups.  If.  under  the  Governor’s  leadership,  an 
effective  and  responsive  Comprehensive  Manpower  Agency  (CMA)  can  be  es- 
tablished it  would  appear  that  the  planning  and  control  responsibilities  of  man- 
power programs  could  be  placed  within  tlie  CMA.  Sucli  a move  would  only  be  ef- 
fective if  the  Governor  trulv  has  control  over  funding,  can  designate  local  prime 
sponsors  and  can  assure  that  a viable  state  Manpower  Plan  is  an  actuality— 
not  just  £.  reflection  of  “force  fitting”  categorical  grants  to  meet  guidelines  from 
any  of  several  Federal  agencies.  The  effectiveness  of  any  legislation  that  would 
provide  for  consolidation  of  federal  manpower  programs  should  provide  needed 

authority  to  the  Governor.  _ . . _ 

The  Administration  proposal  would  fund  state  apportionment  on  the  basis  of 
25%  of  grant  if  a state  has  an  approved  plan;  up  to  6G?*%  if  state  has  both  [) 
plan  and  a CMA;  and  up  to  100%  for  exemplary  performance  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  This  last  condition  of  funding  would  serve  as  a serious  deterrent 
to  tlie  overall  purpose  of  the  act  in  that  it  would  appear  to  be  most  difficult  to 
plan  “exemplary  projects”  that  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  with- 
out detailed  guidelines  and  ground  rules  from  the  Secretary.  In  effect  the  last 
third  of  tlie  fund  could  conceivably  become  another  type  of  categorical  grant. 
In  this  respect  tlie  incentive  feature,  ns  proposed  in  the  Steiger  Bill,  H.R.  1090S, 
appears  to  be  more  advantageous. 

We  do  not  feel  the  creation  of  public  service  employment  to  be  the  prime 
objective  in  any  manpower  legislation.  Certainly  providing  for  improved  em- 
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ploynicnt  practices,  training,  and  career  opportunities  in  public  ^service  areas  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  manpower  plan  for  the  State  of  Vermont,  just  as 
much  as  training  for  industry  and  services  in  the  pri\nte  sector.  Putting  the 
federal,  state,  or  local  government  in  the  position  of  being  “employer  of  last 
resort”  is  not  going  to  solve  either  the  economic  or  the  manpower  problems  we 
now  face.  Insofar  as  there  are  disadvantaged,  unemployed  or  untrained  people 
who  need  assistance,  we  feel  the  role  of  government  is  to  provide  employability 
services  that  will  lead  to  jobs  that  are  available  in  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors. 


The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 

May  7,  1070. 

Representative  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  . _ _ 

Chairman,  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor , Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Cannon  Mouse  Office  Building , Washington,  D.C . 

Dear  Congressman  Daniels:  I have  been  following  the  development  in  Con- 
gress of  the  several  projects  presented  in  relation  to  Manpower  and  Training 
Programs — H.R.  13472,  H.R.  lOUOSand  H.R.  11020.  . . . . 

In  Puerto  Rico  we  are  primarily  in  agreement  with  the  Administration  Bill, 
but  with  some  of  the  flexibility  assured  by  the  Steiger  Bill  (H.R.  10008). 

We  are  planning  for  a reorganization  in  order  to  designate,  in  the  near  future, 
a Comprehensive  Manpower  stri  .»re  within  the  Commonwealth  Department  of 
Labor  to  operate  and/or  provide  for  the  operation  of  manpower  programs.  As  of 
now  the  Bureau  of  Employm-mt  Security,  which  is  part  of  the  above  mentioned 
Department,  will  take  charge  as  designated  agency. 

Yon  may  be  sure  that  Puerto  Rico  will  give  all  its  cooperation  and  support  to 
improve  onr  human  resources. 

Cordially  yours,  , _ 

Luis  A.  Ferre,  Governor. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennett,  a Representative  in  Congress  From 

tiie  State  of  Florida 

Mr.  Chairman,  I appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  this  statement  to  the 
Committee  in  support  of  my  bill,  II.R.  947,  legislation  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  to  provide  for  programs  of  job  training  and  edu- 
cation of  inmates  of  correctional  institutions. 

I lirst  introduced  this  bill  in  the  S9th  Congress,  in  1906,  and  appeared  before 
the  Committee  accompanied  by  expert  witnesses  in  the  liexd  of  corrections  who 
endorsed  my  hill.  The  Committee  included  in  the  amendments  to  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  that  year  an  experimental  program  of  education 
and  training  for  inmates,  and  I am  deeply  grateful  for  this  positive  action  by  tin-: 
Committee. 

Now  is  tlie  t • me,  I believe,  to  broaden  this  program,  which  is  limited  in  scope 
ti»  a project  basis,  and  make  it  a permanent  part  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

Over  the  last  three  years  the  Department  of  Labor’s  limited  program  under 
Section  251  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  has  accom- 
plished much.  There  have  bee  37  projects  in  29  states  training  over  2,000  in- 
mates at  a low  cost  of  $1300  tv  *1400  per  inmate.  The  program  expires  .Tune  30, 
1970,  and  has  never  had  direct  funding.  Thus  far,  only  about  $73/>  million  have 
been  spent.  One  of  tnese  pilot  projects  was  at  Apalachee  Correctional  Institution, 
Chattahoochee,  Florida,  in  my  home  state  where  240  inmates  were  included  in 
the  program. 

In  1968,  1 held  a seminar  on  Law  and  Order  in  my  Congressional  District . At 
that  time,  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  Director  Myrl  K.  Alexander  said,  ‘ Tim 
treadmill  of  arrest,  imprisonment,  release  and  re-arrest  is  too  well  known  by 
all  of  us.  So  long  as  recidivism  remains  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  +he 
entire  system  of  c.  in.inal  justice  will  have  failed.”  It  is  clear  1o  me  that:  the 
problem  of  law  enforcement  does  not  end  with  arrest  and  conviction.  It  is  a 
sad  fact  that  today  at  least  40  percent  of  all  offenders  released  from  custody 
eventually  return  to  prison.  And  this  figure  for  rearrests  is  even  higher  in 
certain  circumstances.  For  example,  in  a recent  press  conference,  Richard  Velde, 
Associate  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
y dd  that  as  many  as  75  percent  of  ex-convicts  may  commit  new  crimes  after 
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release  from  prison.  *As  long  as  this  alarmingly  high  trend  of  recidivism  con- 
tinues, we  have  not  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  law  enforcement.  When 
we  remember  that  95  percent  of  those  convicted  eventually  return  to  society, 
the  need  for  effective  rehabilitation  programs  becomes  obvious.  And  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  our  present  program  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  present  recidivism 
figures. 

Education  and  training  are  the  basic  tools  in  the  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  and 
adult  offenders  who  are  received  by  correctional  institutions  f’-om  the  courts 
fur  punitive  or  corrective  actions  or  both. 

Crime  costs  the  nation  $27  billion  annually.  While  we  now  spend  $760  per 
child  in  our  public  schools,  we  also  spf  ~ ‘ $4,069  a year  to  keep  a juvenile  in  a 
detention  home,  $2,113  a year  for  a fa  v*y  on  welfare  and  $3,500  a year  far  a 
criminal  in  a federal  prison.  These  fiput  are  shocking  and  the  key  to  them  is 
cd*  cation. 

Well  over  70  percent  of  adult  offenders  are  school  d-opouts  lacking  basic 
education  and  vocational  skills,  while  some  So  percent  of  all  prisoners  have 
no  skills  to  sell  the  employer  upon  release  from  the  institutions. 

As  a result,  they  cannot  get  jobs  and  soon  return  to  prison  with  other  offenses. 
The  President  said  in  a statement  on  November  13.  I960.  ‘*A  nation  as  resourceful 
as  ours  should  not  tolerate  a record  of  such  futility  in  its  correctional  institu- 
tions. Clearly,  our  rehabilitative  programs  require  immediate  and  dramatic 
reform.”  The  President  went  on  to  propose  several  ways  in  which  to  improve  our 
correctional  systems.  One  of  these  is  to  "Work  to  provide  new  vocational,  educa- 
tional aud  employment  opportunities  for  persons  on  probation,  in  prison,  and  on 
parous  seeking  out  tlie  cooperation  and  resources  of  private  industry,  and 
developing  a government-wide  system  of  coordination  of  this  effort.” 

A broad  program  of  teaching  and  instruction  will  strike  at  the  root  of  most 
crime:  lack  of  basic  education.  An  investment  of  federal  funds  will  be  more  than 
repaid  by  the  savings  it  will  eventually  produce.  These  savings  do  not  just 
include  the  resulting  reduction  in  the  costs  c?  crime,  police  work,  trials,  and 
reimprisoimicnt.  There  wili  aivo  he  a savings  in  relief  and  welfare  funds  for 
the  individual  offender  and  his  family.  There  will  also  he  a net  Increase  in 
income  taxes  as  a result  of  thousands  of  released  prisoners  working  at 
gainful  employment.  I have  not  touched  on  the  emotional  savings,  hut  a broad 
education  and  job  training  program  will  certainly  reduce  suffering,  the  wasted 
yea  rs  of  a criminal’s  life  and  the  anguish  of  liis  family. 

The  Jacksonville  Journal  of  .Jacksonville,  Florida,  which  I represent,  recently 
said  ivi  an  editorial,  “If  the  average  law  abiding  citizen  is  not  too  sympathetic 
to  prison  reform  it  is  understandable,  especially  since  we  are  no  longer  talking 
about  chn  n gangs,  sweat  boxes  and  beatings.  There  are  a good  many  other  na- 
tional priorities  for  him  to  be  conceited  about.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a problem 
that  must  he  considered.  If  a solution  exists  it  must  be  found  so  that  civilization 
can  reduce  crime  before  crime  eventually  ends  civilization.” 

My  bill,  H.R.  947,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct  permanent 
programs  of  job  training  and  education  in  correctional  institutions  for  those  who 
are  in  need  of  this  training.  This  program  would  be  conducted  in  federal,  state, 
and  local  institutions,  would  include  both  vocational  and  on-the-job  training, 
special  job  development  and  placement  activities,  prevoeational.  basic  and 
secondary  education  and  counseling,  and  would  utilize  tlie  services  of  other 
federal  Departments  and  agencies. 

I urge  the  Committee  to  act  favorably  on  I-I.R.  947.  which  I believe  is  a vitally 
needed  piece  of  legislation,  helping  to  reduce  the  rising  crime  rate  by  training 
offenders  to  get  and  hold  jobs,  thus  relieving  us  all  of  a great  burden.  A !.np;>y 
and  successful  job  life  is  important  to  h:  ppy  and  successful  living.  The  Congress 
has  an  obligation  to  help  rehabilLciate  criminals  to  make  them  productive  citizens 
in  our  society.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  make  this  statement. 


BI',0  To  amend  1 lie  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Ac*  of  19G2  to  provide  for 
programs  of  job  training  and  education  of  inmates  of  correctional  institutions 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tlie  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing A«'i.  of  1962  is  amended  (1)  by  redesignaling  title  III  as  title  IV,  (2)  by  re- 
designating sections  301  through  310  as  sections  401  through  310,  respectively, 
and  (3)  by  inserting  after  title  II  the  following  new  tith  * 


LII.U.  947.  91st  Conff..  first 
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• TITLE  III— CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

••Sec.  301.  (n)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  carry  out  a program  of  job  train- 
ing and  education  for  persons  in  correctional  institutions  wlio  are  in  need  o 
training  to  obtain  employment  upon  relea- . Such  program  (1)  “l'1-'1,  ljc  t-oii- 
tluctcd  by  the  Secretary  through  agreements,  with  officials  of  Federal,  State,  anu 
local  correctional  institutions,  (2)  shall,  where  practicable,  include  both  vota- 
tioioil  education  and  on-tho-job  training,  i»)  shall  include  special  job  develop- 
ment and  placement  activities,  (4)  shall  include  where  appropriate,  Prcvo«i- 
tional,  basic  and  secondary  education,  and  counseling,  and  (o)  shall  utilise  the 
services  of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 


in  ices  ui  ouuri  i . 1. 

;i(b)  When  the  program  includes  vocational  education,  such  services  sliaii  he 

-ovided  by  those  agencies  which  usually  supply  sucli  services,” 

Sec.  2.  mi)  Section  241(4)  of  such  Act  U.  amended  by  striking  out  301  and 

iig  ill  lien  thereof  ”401”.  . 

The  section  of  such  Act  redesignated  by  the  iirst  section  as  section  4«H 
ndetl  (1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e),  (A)  by  strik- 
— l,~-  ••  title  I\  , find 


inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ”401”. 

lb) 

is  mnendetl  ^ « ,.  , 

ing  out  of  such  subsection  "'title  III”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
(3)  bv  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  following  new  subsection  : 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  III,  there  are  hereby  authorized 


M d i 


lilt;  yn  iiufir  »»i.  «■« «-•  *- j — w,  , 

to  be  appropriated  for  the  lirst  year  ending  dune  30,  1067,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  such  amounts  ns  may  be  necessary.” 


Go  NO  HESS  OF  TIIE  U N*  ITED  STATES, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wra*himjto?iT  D-C.t  April  13. 191G. 

lion.  Dominick  Daniels. 

Chairman*  Selection  Subcommittee  on  Labor , 

House  of  Representative*. 

1 Ytixhinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Daniels  : This  is  in  reference  to  the  enclosed  statemem  I have 
received  from  Mr.  Gc-don  McChesney,  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Vocational  Educators.  . . 

Since  this  statement  represents  the  thinking  and  position  of  the  Wisconsin 
Association  of  Secondary  Scnool  Vocational  Educators  on  several  manpower 
training  bills  before  vour  Subcommittee,  I wonder  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to 
se0  Mint  it  is  made 'a  part  of  the  hearing  record  and  given  every  appropriate 
consideration  during  any  further  evaluation  of  manpower  training  proposals. 
Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely,  „ _ ~ 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  Member  o,  Co?ipress. 


Monona  Grove  High  School, 

Monona,  Wis  , April  7,  -Wd. 

I Iot'se  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor , 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wcxhinpton.  D.C. 

Gentlemen  : Our  association,  Wisconsin.  Association  of  S ec 
tional  Educators,  reviewed  the  several  Manpower  Training  Bills  H.R.  10908,  H.K, 
11Cr>0  and  H.R.  13472  currently  before  Congress.  We  are  very  concerned  about 
the  Impact  of  this  legislation  outhe  role  of  education  in  vocational  education  and 
manpower  training.  These  bills  in  effect  would  place  funds  and  decisions  on 
vocational  education  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  t. no  Secjetary  of  Labor. 
’Pbe  members  of  our  association  are  in  complete  agreement  on  tae  following  issues  . 

(V)  The  educator’s  roie  in  career  training  and  detv’i*rmnation  of  program 
is  vital  and  vocational  educators  and  people  in  labor  should  work  together  to 
determine  present  and  future  training  needs.  Determining  needs— jiinubfus  of 
workers  needed  and  the  type  of  training  roqni  red— should  be  a .mint  effort, 
hut  the  actual  training  of  our  students  should  ue  done  by  educators  within 
the  framework  ol  our  comprehensive  high  schools  and  post-seconna i\v 
vocational  schools. 
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(2)  Our  vocational  programs  should  be  a part  of  the  comprehensive  high 
school  and  not  separated  into  a special  training  school.  The  comprehensive 
high  school  can  give  tlie  student,  the  vocational  training  necessary  as  well  ns 
the  related  academic  skills  required  for  job  competencies.  The  comprehen- 
sive high  school  must  have  a flexible  program  that  will  allow  a student  to 
he  exposed  to  occupations  and  career  development  at  an  early  age.  Also,  the 
students  need  to  be  in  heterogeneous  groups  in  some  asses  so  that  they 
vmlcrstand  each  other  and  learn  to  live  together  as  c rizens  in  our  society. 
The  comprehensi  e high  school  can  and  should  take  care  of  the  needs  of  sill 
students,  preparing  some  i.or  college,  others  for  2-year  post -secondary  pro- 
grams and  others  for  immediate  employment  The  few  students  with  lesser 
ability  who  cannot  benefit  from  a vocational  program  must  he  helped  by 
finding  suitable  work  experience  for  them  while  in  school  so  that  they  can 
become  a productive  member  of  our  society. 

(3)  There  is  at  the  present  time  a real  imbalance  in  the  number  of  dollars 
being  spent  on  remedial  training  programs  as  compared  to  those  being  spent 
on  preventive  programs.  Vocational  education  is  a costly  program  and  local 
school  districts  find  it  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  have  quality  programs 
without  federal  support  even  though  they  recognize  the  worth  and  need  fin- 
more  and  better  quality  programs. 

Our  association  members  urge  members  of  the  committee  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  education  and  its  role  in  training  and  retraining  of  workers  in  our 
society.  I want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  committee  for  allowing  this  letter  to 
be  read  into  the  records. 

Respectfully, 

Gordon  McCiiesney,  President,  WASSVE. 


Board  of  Education  of  Baltimore  County. 

T meson,  Md.,  January  20,  1970. 

Hop.  George  II.  Fai/lon. 

ft.tf.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  />  C. 

Dear  Representative  Fat.lon  : AVe  urge  you  to  voie  against  the  Manpower 
Acts  of  1969  as  presented  in  House  Bills  1! G20-11624  and  H.R.  10908. 

On  our  request.  Congressman  Bong  sent  copies  of  these  bills  to  ns:  we  have  an- 
alyzed them  and  talked  with  some  of  the  loaders  in  this  field  about  our  concerns. 

AVe  have  come  to  the  conclusion  the  manpower  needs  for  vocational  education 
and  training  must  be  served  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  both  the  l\S. 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education.  Guide- 
lines which  specify  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each  must  he  provided  to 
prevent  the  development  of  a dual  system  of  vocational  education,  the  costly 
duplication  of  efforts  always  found  in  fragmented,  overlapping,  and  contradictory 
programs,  and  the  wasteful  frustrations  of  trainees  created  by  narrowly  conceived 
lit  ill  training  program:;. 

We  urge  you  to  apply  this  checklist  to  any  Comprehensive  Manpower  Bill 
which  comes  before  the  House  of  Representatives  for  passage.  Wlipn  the  text 
of  tlie  proposed  Comprehensive  Manpower  Bill  enahles  yon  to  answer  “yes”’  to 
each  of  the  following  criteria,  we  believe  it  will  be  a satisfactory  law  : 

Does  it  mandate  that  the  State  Advisory  Council  appointed,  in  accordance 
with  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1908,  will  serve  as  the  Council  for 
Manpower  Training  and  Development? 

Does  it  direct  all  funding  for  manpower  training  and  development  through 
State  Departments  of  Education? 

‘Does  it  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct  research  to  determine  the 
manpower  needs  of  the  nation,  and  the  disseminate  the  results  to  the  states? 

Does  it  instruct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  contract  with  the  individual 
State  Departments  of  Education  for  vocational  education  programs  needed 
for  manpower  training? 

Does  it  require  the  State  Departments  of  Education  to  contract  with  busi- 
ness and  industry  for  training  which  may  not  he  available  in  existing 
institutions? 

TVe  vrge  your  support  for  a Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  which  is  unequivocal 
in  sur  art  of  these  criteria.  
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With  all  modesty.  I think  the  method  provided  m our  bill  is  a bet- 
ter one.  It  is  not  just  mine,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  knows. 
He  is  one  of  the  sponsors.  I think  there  are  something  like  112  mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  joined  in  the  sponsorship  of  that  bill. 

I want  to  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Conway.  I am  going  to  send  you 
around  the  country  or  something  to  make  that  statement.  It  is  \ ery 

Mr.  Pastels  The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr!  Erlexborx.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Conway,  you  mentioned  the  NAB  JOBS  program  and  re- 
ferred to  it,  I think,  as  almost  a national  disgrace. 

Mr.  Coxway.  I said  it  is  on  the  verge  of  being  a national  disgrace. 


It  is  not  quite  there  yet.  Trvca 

Mr.  Erlexborx.  I recall  visiting  a local  institution  of  that  JUlSb 
program  that  was  located  here  in  the  District.  Are  you  familiar  with 

mat?  . _ , 

Mr  Coxway.  Not  the  one  n the  District  here,  no.  I here  are  two 

cities  that  we  don’t  do  anything  in.  One  is  Washington  and  the  other 
is  New  York  City.  They  are  too  complicated.  We  are  working  m 
other  cities 

Mr.  Erlexborx.  I recall  hearing  that  that  program  was  closed 
recently  and  there  was  quite  a furor  created  at  least  at  that  time. 

I have  not  heard  much  since.  , . 

Mr.  Coxway.  I read  the  paper.  That  is  all.  I don't  know  about  it. 
Mr  Erlexborx.  Without  specific  knowledge  of  that  program, 
would  you  say  that  the  lack  of  success  of  the  JOBS  program  would 
indicate  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  exercising  some judg- 
ment in  limiting  that  program  or  making  sure  that  it  works .- 
Mr.  Coxway.  I think  that  is  right.  I am  not  blaming  President 
Nixon  or  Secretary  of  Labor  George  Shultz  for  the  J OBS  program. 
That  was  created  by  the  previous  administration  and  it  was  an  answer 
to  or  substitute  for  serious  consideration  for  public  service  sector 

employment.  . 

I thought  it  was  a lousy  thing  at  the  time.  I told  tlie  xormer  man- 
power  administrator  that.  I made  a special  trip  into  his  office  and 
pointed  out  some  of  the  defects  of  the  program.  I said.  We  will  do 
the  best  we  can  under  it  if  that  is  the  way  you  are  going  to  go,  but 
we  think  it  is  a lousy  approach  and  it  won’t  work.” 

I think  that  what  has  happened  bears  out  what  I predicted  would 
happen.  We  have  tried  to  work  under  the  JOBS  programs  m two 
locations  through  our  local  community  organizations.  We  have  put 
together  a consortium  of  contractors,  Mexican  American  or  black  con- 
tractors, depending  upon  the  community,  and  then  this  consortium 
has  become  the  applicant  for  the  so-called  M.A.  5 programs.  We  are 
trying  to  do  the  best  we  can  under  that. 

If  you  really  work  at  it,  and  if  you  have  got  the  folio  w through, 
it  is  possible  to  get  people  trained  and  placed.  We  have  now  in  our 
New  Jersey  program,  Congressman  Daniels,  in  Newark,  a new  Labor 
Department  contract  working  with  a consortium  of  black  contractors 
there.  I think  about  150  job  slots  are  there,  and  they  are  being  trained 
as  they  are  working.  But  it  takes  an  enormous  amount  of  effort. 

I am  not  saying  that  there  haven’t  been  some  good  things  done 
under  the  JOBS  program.  But  X think  that  it  was  heralded  as  the 
answer  to  the  coimtry’s  problems.  that^  There  was  at  least 
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a 400,000  target  sc,  S'^not!  S£  of  ,E 

Sl“Sr^'!S?o  be'*aken  on,  in  the  period  immediately  ahead 

°fWhat  is  happening  > th ,at JOBS%rS™m.0fs0gotag 
which  made  a very'  serious  effort  under  » «»c  - £ to 

to  tun,  its  back  now  on  the  [ »«>  “£e  thing  and  « ey 
try  to  tram  for  the  bush 

S c^S^o  sutttSe  manpower  tads  for  what  they  ought 
to  be  doing  themselves. 

^^i^SScfi'ttan'f  the  employer  can  get  SWOO 

S^^ffisasas 

He  gets  paid  for  the  train- 

in^b  Em  rSoa“-  ^taUl*  SSSSTJS ^^c^nsated  for  some- 
one^wlio  doesivt  complete  the  system,  doesn't  complete  the  training 

dT' tS 'fttS^'of  the  reasons  there  are  only  ^00 
people  in  "the' si  steni.  because  if  yon  cant,  as  an  employe, r be  reaso  - 
P,  i \ t]ic  fellow  you  are  taking  in  is  going  to  be  around  and 

t jlo"5  end  of  tie  thing  so  At  you  get  the  premtum,  why 

You  mentioned,  and  repeated,  that  one  of  the  prob- 
leA  is  taSSitv  system,  those  who  are  most,  recently  employed 

tivpl  v nVioiit  the  sciiioritv  svsfcfiin  or  tenure  l<xws 
\f;-  r™  v \nv  kind  of  rigidities  that  are  injected  into  the  sys- 

CrMr17ES^<Siei  joined  in  that  criticism  in  my  freshman  year. 

b^-fsed  T/there  Roi^to  b^Tlayoff  fay  o°ff the  guys  that  have 
bLn  iround  the  longest,  the  oldest  guys,  because  they  are  protectee 
been  oima  tne  , TJnemplovment  Benefit  system.  Why  not 

lav  them  off  and  let  the  younger  guys  work,  especially  these  hard  core 
%s  flSt  ha™ been  br/ughtmto  the  bottom  of  the  system.  I think 

^h|j^a|Rj^^PI€^^e1rst0od  in'  your  original  statement  at  one 
point  yon  slid,  and  I may  have  misunderstood  it,  so  let  me  phrase  this 
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in  the  way  that  I thought  you  said  it,  that  the  training  should  be 
done  by  the  private  sector  and  the  employment  provided  by  the  pub- 

lie  sector*  . 

Mr.  Conwat.  X don’t  mean  that,  if  I said  that.  What  I said  isthat 

vou  shouldn’t  think  only  in  terms  of  the  public  sector  employment 
program  as  a substitute  for  private  sector  training  and  employment, 
because  I think  that  the  two  of  them  have  to  go  hand  m hand.  I think 
a public  sector  employment  program  has  to  have  embodied  m it  a sub- 
stantial amount  of  education  and  training.  - , 

I don’t  want  to  deprecate  the  private  efforts.  As  a matter  ot  ±ac^ 
I feel  that  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  last  decade,  as  ± 
pointed  out,  Congressman,  before  you  came  in,  that  as  a result  ox  the 
work  of  this  committee,  there  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  prog- 
ress made  in  this  whole  area.  I would  hate  to  see  any  ox  that  lost,  x 


think  it  ought  to  be  built  upon. 

There  have  been  a lot  of  good  things  happen.  As  I say,  the  compe- 
tition between  OEO  and  the  department  ox  Labor  just  m itself  opened 
up  and  ventilated  the  whole  business  and  allowed  for  experimentation 
and  development  of  new  approaches. 

I would  hope  that  that  kind  of  competition  can  be  kept  alive.  1 Hap- 
pen to  be  in  favor  of  competition.  X think  the  more  we  can  compete  tor 

better  ways  of  doingthings,  the  better  off  everybody  is.  . 

Mr.  Erle^bork.  Would  you  comment  on  the  two  triggering  devices 
recommended  by  this  administration,  one,  extended  ^employment 
compensation,  based  on  the  level  of  unemployment  and  the  other,  an 
increase  in  manpower  training  funds  based  on  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment ® 

Mr.  Conwat.  I think  the  idea  of  the  triggering  system  isa  good  one. 
I am  not  prepared  to  say  one  is  better  than  the  other.  As  Sar  Levitan 
said  earlier,  it  took  us  a long  time  to  break  out  employment  from  the 
standard  statistical  areas  and  to  give  the  flexibility  to  work  on  the  inner 

C1<When  the  Labor  Department  came  out  with  its  report  entitled  “A 
Sharper  Look  at  Unemployment,"  it  really  focused  the  spotlight  on 
the  problem  for  the  first  time.  Any  triggering  mechanism  has  to  be 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  sharp  increases  in  unemployment  in  specific 


(XI 

You  can  live  in  the  center  of  a city  where  the  unemployment  can  go 
as  high  as  50  percent  and  you  are  living  in  the  deep  depression  atmos- 
phere of  the  thirties  if  you  live  in  that  particular  section,  whereas, 
■just  20  miles  away,  you  may  have  a labor  shortage. 

Getting  from  where  the  person  is  in  the  high  unemployment  area 
to  where  the  jobs  might  be  is  not  always  ^ simple  thing.  If  you  get 
over  there,  you  may  not  get  hired  which  is  the  second  thing  you  are 

confronted  with.  . . , . . , . x 

•So  there  are  a lot  of  problems.  The  triggering  mechanism  ideal  is  I 
think  a good  one.  I would  just  hope  that  whatever  mechanism  is  finally 
adopted,  it  would  be  sensitive  enough  to  be  able  to  pick  up  sharp  un- 
employment in  smaller  areas  than  the  whole  city , for  example. 

Mr.  Daoteus.  The  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Burton,  do  you 

have  any  questions  ? . . , 

Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Conway,  as  always,  your  testimony  has  been  most 

helpful  and  even  moving. 

44-425  0— 70— ptl 9 ^ .^gr*  " 
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If  we  have  to  come  down  hard  with  the  judgment  that  the  le^sla- 
tion  before  us  is  substantially  or  virtually  eliminates  or  most  of  the 
competitive  forces,  do  you  think  the  legislation  I have  would  1 

be  deserving  the  support  ? * , 

Mr.  Conway.  I would  support  Congressman  O Haxa  s bill.  I think 
it  can  be  improved.  If  you  will  ask  us,  we  will  have  our  new  depart- 
ment, research  and  public  policy  go  to  work  and  make  some  recom- 
mendations to  you  as  to  he  ^ it  might  be  improved.  , 

Mr.  Burton.  May  I ask,  before  Jim  does,  it  would  be  helpful  n 

we  had  any  evaluation  that  you  think  useful.  tit. 

Mr.  Steiger.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield,  I would  make  the  same 
request,  not  just  of  the  O’Hara  bill,  but  of  all  three. 

Mr.  Conway.  We  will  be  very  happy  to  do  that.  . 

Mr.  Burton.  There  are  certain,  perhaps  not  fundamental  but  im- 
portant points  that  hopefully  all  the  legislation,  or  all  the  bills  shraM 
have,  things  that  just  may  have  been  overooked  because  the  initial 
product  didn’t  face  this  kind  of  give  and  take  discussion. 

Mr.  Conway.  One  of  the  things  that  this  committee  has  always  been 
able  to  do  is  to  come  up  with  a better  final  product  as  a result  of  your 
differences.  That  is  one  of  the  healthy  things  that  you  demonstrate 
over  and  over  again.  You  have  two  or  three  different  conflictmg  bills 
and  the  product  that  you  come  out  with  in  the  end  is  usually  better 
than  any  of  the  ones  you  start  with. 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Burton.  You  have  made  a statement  about  rewarding  success. 

Mr.  Conway.  Yes.  . . , 

Mr.  Burton.  Do  you  want  to  particularize  on  that  4 Vvhat  mecna- 

nisms  have  you  observed  that  come  under  that  category  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  I think,  for  example,  that  it  would  be  a good  idea  to 
allow  any  Governor  or  any  employment  service  to  come  into  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  with  a manpower  training  program  and  a job  devel- 
opment program  and  to  get  it  funded,  so  long  as  it  was  a good  pro- 
gram. If  they,  did  a good  job,  and  they  wanted  to  increase  it,  im- 
prove it,  and  so  on,  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  that. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  a city.  If  a mayor  wants  todevelop  a pro- 
gram, using  his  community  action  organization,  or  using  the  city  ad- 
ministration, and  he  can  come  up  with  a good  program,  he  ought  to 
be  considered  and  he  ought  to  get  funded  and  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  be  judged  on  the  results  of  that.  . 

In  the  city  of  Chicago,  that  city  is  a centralized,  administered  city, 
as  you  know.  Mayor  Daley  exercises  an  enormous  amount  of  authority 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  We  worked  with  the  Woodlawn  organization, 
which  is  outside  of  the  city  government  and  they  have  manpower  train- 
ing programs.  They  try  in  their  way  to  develop  effective  training  and 
job  development  activities.  They  are  working  now  constructively  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  to  develop  a whole  series  of  employment 
opportunities  and  businesses  providing  services  to  the  university. 

I don’t  think  one  of  those,  as  against  the  other,  has  to  be,  you  know, 
o-iven  all  the  funds.  I think  both  of  them  ought  to  be  able  to  operate. 

& Mr.  Burton.  This  is  my  final  question.  How  would  you  assign  the 
priority  in  what  most  observers  believe  is  going  to  be  a period  of  in- 
creased unemployment,  or  underemployment?  Would  you  allocate  dol- 
lars to  job9  in  greater  proportion  than  to  training? 
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We  have  a practical  problem.  In  the  last  year  and  a half  perhaps 
training  was  vital  because  jobs  were  available  to  a number  if  they 
were  trained  and  you  could  improve  the  deliveries  system  generally. 
In  this  coming  period,  can  you  safely  give  us  a view  on  where  we  should 

place  our  emphasis  ? _ u ,, 

Mr.  Conway.  I think  unemployment  is  gomg  to  increase,  probably 
quite  sharply,  in  the  next  few  months  and  I would  think  that  m the 
period  immediately  ahead  the  emphasis  should  be  on  creating  a system 
of  public  sector  employment.  Keep  the  training,  manpower  training 
thing,  as  much  as  possible,  but  allow  the  kind  of  flexibility  that  would 
allow  funds  to  be  moved  from  one  to  the  other,  in  the  event  that  un- 
employment declines  and  it  is' better  to  put  more  funds  into  training- 

I would  allow  for  flexibility.  But  I am  really  quite  concerned  about 
the  sharp  increase  in  unemployment  that  we  are  beginning  to  see  now. 
It  is,  of  course,  going  to  have  a staggering  effect  in  the  places  where 
we  already  have  high  levels  of  unemployment,  in  the  central  cities  and 
in  the  rural  areas,  particularly  where  the  minority  group  populations 
live.  Things  are  bad  enough  now.  I think  they  are  going  to  get  worse. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you.  . „ ~ . 9 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  oteiger? 

Mr.  Steiger.  Let  me  pursue  the  point  that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, just  made,  because  I must  say  I am  somewhat  concerned  that  we 
may  end  up  in  cross  purposes. 

You  say  you  are  interested  inflexibility.  . . 

If  you  go  the  route  of  the  O’Hara  bill,  which  you  have  indicated 
vour  support  for,  you  know  that  provides  a separate  title  for  public 
service  employment.  I think  such  a title  would  have  grave  difficulty 
in  getting  any  funds  at  all  from  the  Appropriations ^Committee  or 
Congress,  even  if  such  a provision  were  to  survive  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  be  signed  by  the  President.  . . . , 

This  differs  substantially  from  both  the  administration  s bill  and 
my  own  bill  in  which  there  are  provisions  made  for  careers  in  public 
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a municipality  or  a State  to  provide  funds  for  those  programs  at  its 
discretion,  depending  on  what  the  needs  are,  without  having  to  go 

the  route  of  having  created  a separate  title.  . 

Mr.  Conwat.  That  is  why  I say.  Congressman,  that  I think  the 
drafting  of  the  bill  could  be  improved.  Let  me  make  an  analogy. 

I think  that  the  public  sector  employment  thing  now  is  an  ideological 
issue  It  is  the  thing  around  which  opposition  builds  or  supports  builds, 
just  as  the  Househad  to  deal  with  the  question  of  rant  supplements, 
if  you  remember  back  a couple  of  years  back.  If  I recall  correctly,  tnat 
rent  supplement  problem  went  through  the  House  five  separate  times. 
It  was  a cliff  hanger  every  time,  in  the  authorization,  in  the  appro- 
priations process,  and  now  it  is  a generally  accepted  pattern  of  han- 
dling problems  of  housing  for  low  income  families. 

And  I think  that  however  it  is  done,  and  I don’t  care  whether  it 
is  a separate  title  or  whether  you  build  in  the  kind  of  flexibility  1 
would  like  to  see,  the  issue  has  to  be  joined  in  in  the  Congress  and  the 
vote  has  to  take  place  on  this  question.  It  is  an  ideological  question. 

That  is  why  I say  it  has  to  be  faced  squarely  as  that  kind  of  a prob- 
lem and  get  'it  over  with.  Then  once  you  voted^in^favor  of  a public 
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sector  program,  then  I think  it  is  possible  to  improve  it  each  time 
that  you  give  consideration. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Let  me  follow  this  point  up.  I am  not  sure  I concur 
completely  with  you. 

The  administration’s  bill  has  its  sub-11  on  page  12  of  that  bill  that 
relates  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  parks,  highways  and 
other  lands.  I have  got  mine,  No.  6,  on  page  5 of  my  bill,  that  relates 
to  this  concept.  The  ideological  problem  is  one  that  at  least  to  an 
extent  has  been  faced  already  with  new  careers,  with  mainstream,  with 
those  existing  categorical  grant  programs  which  the  Congress  has 
approved. 

You  obviously  have  a significant  ideological  problem,  if  one  talks 
about  a massive  employer  of  last  resort  or  guaranteed  employment 
program,  which  in  fact  isn’t  a guaranteed  employment  program  for 
all.  Rather,  it  is  one  that  is  going  to  be  selective  based  on  a limitation 
of  funds.  So  I am  not  sure  that  I concur  completely  with  you. 

Mr.  Con wat.  If  you  recall,  I outlined  a whole  series  of  these  things, 
like  the  green  thumb,  special  impact,  and  new  careers  all  of  which 
have  been  passed  by  the  Congress  and  in  one  way  or  another,  very 
small  in  most  instances,  are  operating. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Schultz  says  he  already  has  the  authority  to 
have  a public  sector  program  in  the  present  legislation.  But  my  con- 
cern is  that  it  isn’t  being  done  on  a scale  large  enough  to  have  an 
effect.  I think  President  Lyndon  Johnson  had  a hang-up  on  this.  I 
think  that  is  why  we  have  got  the  JOBS  program.  He  had  a hang-up 
against  public  service  employment,  and  I am  not  sure  that  this  ad- 
ministration doesn’t  have  a hang-up  on  it,  too. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Maybe  I myself  have  a hang- up  on  it. 

Mr.  Gtnsburg.  Congressman,  I wanted  to  make  one  point  here  to 
emphasize  the  distinction  between  the  O’Hara  bill,  your  bill  and  the 
Administration  bill  on  public  service  employment. 

While  both  your  bill  and  the  Administration  bill  contains  a reference 
to  public  service  employment,  it  is  essentially  training  for  public 
service  jobs  for  persons  who  are  ill  equipped  because  of  lack  of  educa- 
tion, background,  experience,  or  what  nave  you,  to  fill  those  jobs. 
There  would  be  funds  given  to  municipal,  county,  or  other  govern- 
mental agencies  to  assist  them  in  training.  Once  that  training  was  over, 
the  regular  wage  and  compensation  for  the  individual  would  then 
have  to  be  assumed  by  the  governmental  agency. 

The  big  distinction  I see  in  the  O’Hara  bill  on  that  point  is^  that 
it  provides  the  funds  to  undergird  the  continuation  of  that  individual 
on  the  job.  One  of  the  real  failures  in  New  Careers  has  been  that  after 
the  training  period  is  over,  the  agency  then  must  lay  the  person  off 
because  they  don’t  have  the  funds  to  continue  the  individual  on 
employment.  . 

So  I think  the  key  thing  is,  as  you  were  saying,  the  amount  of  funds 
available  to  enable  governmental  units  to  finance  increased  employ- 
ment— increased  employment  which  is  necessary  to  meet  many , many 
areas  of  public  service  which  are  in  short  supply  or  deficient  for 
various  reasons. 

I think  that  is  the  point  that  we  are  making  here.  The  Government 
must  step  up  to  the  task  of  financing  needed  expansion  in  the  public 
service  jobs,  not  only  saving  to  the  mayor  of  a city,  iCIf  you  want  to  take 
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some  of  the  manpower  funds  which  will  be  allocated  to  you? 
either  the  Steiger  tall  or  the  administration  bill  and  use  some  of  that  to 
train  persons  for  the  Government  services,  fine.  t 

The  key  issue  would  then  become  when  the  person  has  finished  train- 
ing, who  k going  to  pay  for  his  regular  wage?  , . 

*Mr.  Steiger.  I appreciate  your  comment  on  that.  I think  that  is 

Let  me  pursue  this  a little  further  because  I have  aiways  beensomo- 

whaft  unclear  when  one  talks  about  public  service  employment.  Are 
,rr , , ^ ~ rw-F  Vuiin  rr  o T^raurofessional, 
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polity  to  construct  roads,  or  buildups,  or  sew^plants,  or  shelters,  or 
swimming  pools,  or  construct  parks?  Are  you  talking  about  that  whe 
you  talk  about  public  service  employment  ? 

y Mr  Conway  I think  the  semantics  of  this  breaks  down  mto  two 
categories:  Public  service  employment,  as  contrasted  to  public  works 
employment,  road  building,  swimming  pools,  and  so  on.  I am  in  tavor 

°f  1^  what  we  are  stressing  in  this  period  is  the  need,  for  public  serv- 

nSw 1 SSfwusT^kck  of  funS  so  thatpeople  who  are  unemployed 

^e^^tdi^^u^oPampl^  In  New  York 
Citv  the  manpower  funds  were  used  under  the  new  careers  program, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  develop  a public  service  employment  in  the 
hospitals  there.  That  has  now  progressed  to  the  pomt  wWe  there  lsan 
across-the-board  training  program  in  most  New  York  City  hospita  s, 
both  the  community  hospitals  and  the  ones  ran  bv  the  city. 

Now  as  a result  of  the  experience,  local  1199,  tne  Hospital  workers 
local,  has  negotiated  a training  fund  with  hospitals  it  has  imder .con- 
tract. One  percent  of  the  payroll  of  the  hospitals  goes  into  a training 
fund.  Now  they  have  a kind  of  across-the-board  training  program 

the  way  up  to  the  licensed  positions  in  the  hospital.  . , 

This  is  the  kind  of  thrng  I think  ought  to  be  a kmd  of  a national 
evolution  from  an  effective  training  program.  I thmk  that  is  » 
mously  successful  program.  That  is  the  kmd  of  thing  I think  ought  to 
be  rewarded  by  a continuation  of  the  opportunity  to  have  that  kmd  of 

thing  exist  and  develop.  , , 1 r 

You  get  a better  work  situation.  You  got  a better  work  ft^  Yo 
<ret  an  upgrading  process,  not  dealing  with  dead  end  jobs.  And  I think 
the  next  ^p  in  this  is  a thorough  review  of  all  of  the  licensing  prac- 
tices in  the  hospital  system,  in  health  services,  with  a view  of  opening 
them  up  and  changing  the  composition  of  the  work  foree  m these 

VaA£UofThe£>  are  pluses,  I think,  and  you  don't  get  to  the  eudproduct 
by  starting  out  there.  You  have  to,  m a sense,  ouild  I would  hope  that 
kind  of  flexibility  would  be  maintained.  That  is  what  I say  when  I talk 
about  competition  being  good  and  rewarding  success  as  contrasted 
with  giving  monopoly  power  to  some  body  or  agency  to  stop  things 
from  happening. 

Mr.  Daniels  Would  the  gentleman  yield  s 
Mr.  Steiger.  Certainly. 
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Mr  Daniels  When  you  use  the  word  rewarding,  just  exactly  what 
do  you  mean  and  how  would  you  reward?  What  is  the  meaning  of 

y°Mrte Coxway.  Exactly  what  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  trying  to  do 
now  by  cutting  out  programs  that  don?t  work  and  moving  funds  ov 
to  programs  tSat  do  Itis  that  kind  of  thing  that  I mean  when  a talk 
about  rewarding — go  with  the  good  success. 

Mr.  Steiger  The  Administration’s  bill,  as  you  know,  has  a progres- 
sive means  of  the  Secretary  turning  over  “X"  percentage  of  the  funds 
for  the  development  and  then  if  they  have  an  exemplary  performance, 

they  can  go  up  to  a higher  level.  . , 

In  section  11  of  my  bill  I have  tried  to  provide  some  incentive  for 

either  of  these  reasonable  alternatives.  . . _ * 

Mr.  Coxway.  As  I say,  I was  conrronted  with  this  kind  of  question 
in  the  Senate  side  by  Gaylord  Nelson,  who  m addition  to  being  a Sena- 
tor is  a former  Governor.  His  concern  was  how  can  you  get  the  States 
in  the  business  of  doing  the  right  thing  in  this  whole  area  of  manpower 
training,  and  job  development,  and  public  employment,  and  so  on. 

I am  very  sympathetic  to  that.  I think  it  ought  to  be  made  possible 
for  the  States  to  become  much  more  active  and  much  more  effective. 
But  that  can  be  done  by  having  the  States  compete  for  those  funds  by 
doing  the  right  thing — by  doing  something.  I think  that  the  Governor 
of  Wisconsin  would  probably  react  differently  to  the  manpower  pro- 

gramsthan  the  Governor  of  Mississippi. 

The  problems  are  essentially  the  same  in  both  States,  maybe  differ- 
ent in  some  particulars.  But  why  give  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  and 
the  State  employment  agency  in  Mississippi  the  right  to  control  every- 
thin o-  that  goes  on  in  that  State  in  this  area.  I think  it  would  be  a mis- 
take It  is  that  kind  of  thing  that  I am  worried  about.  But  I aon  t want 
to  shut  the  door  to  effective  State  participation  in  the  manpower  held. 
Mr.  Steiger.  Let  me  go  on  to  some  other  points  and  get  back  to  tnat 

briefly. 

What  do  you  think  the  cost  of  the  public  service  employment  pro- 

^Mt.^-onway.  I think  the  rule  of  thumb  now  would  be  about  Sb,000 

a year  per  person.  , ^ _ . , . 

Mr.  Steiger.  How  do  you  handle  the  problem  that  I see,  at  least 
and  which  I intend  to  pursue  over  a period  of  time— on  the  question  of 
disincentive,  both  for  transferring  it  from  the  public  to  the  private,  as 
well  as,  I think,  the  very  real  question  that  has  to  be  raised  about  what 
the  impact  of  a public  service  employment  program  is  on  the  wage 

scale  in  the  private  sector?  • . 

]V£r.  Conway.  T would  peg  it  as  Mr.  Levitan  said,  at  least  to  ^he  nmn 
mum  wage  and  allow  for  the  prevailing  wage  concepts  to  operate  in  a 

public  sector  job.  . . _ A , , , • 

I am  not  really  concerned.  I think  it  worries  people  too  much,  this 
question  of  disincentive.  I happen  to  have  been  very  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  automobile  workers  union  in  contract  negotiations 
over  the  years  on  this  whole  question  of  {he  supplementary  unemploy- 
ment benefit  program.  We  called  it  the  guaranteed  annual  wage  when 

we  started  out.  „ , , c 

As  you  probably  know,  we  agreed  in  the  first  go-around  to  a figure 
of  85  percent  of  wages,  and  gradually  that  has  been  increased.  -Now, 
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for  all  practical  purposes,  an  auto  worker  who  is  laid  off  gets  almost 

the  equivalent  of  his  full  wages  for  a year. 

That  happens  from  time  to  time  and  the  guys  come  back  to  ^orkas 
soon  as  the  jobs  are  available.  I don't  think  there  is  any  ^pen^that 
would  indicate  that  there  is  a disincentive  that  has  been  the  result  ox 
that  experience.  I don't  think  there  would  be  in  the  public  sector  em- 

Pl  IJthSk  the  o^thing  that  the  National  Commission  on  Automation 
and  Technology  did  that  has  been  grossly  overlooked  is  to  advocate 
what  in  effect  would  be  a system  of  social  accounts.  The  employed  per- 
son has  an  awful  lot  of  positives  going  with  him. and  the  imempl^ed 
person  has  an  awful  lot  of  negatives  going  with  him,  just  starting  with 
the  simple  business  of  paying  taxes.  The  employed  person  is  paying 
unemployed  JersoS  is  not.  The  employed  person  * not on 
welfare  and  the  unemployed  person  frequently  is.  He  is  drawing  un- 
employment insurance  for  a long  time  and  then  goes  on  to  public  wel- 
fare There  are  a lot  of  negatives  eliminated  when  you  institute,  a sys 
tern 'of  positives.  So  I think  that  if  we  could  institute  some  thinking 
about  what  the  positives  would  be  with  an 

an  awful  lot  of  that  $5,000-per-person  cost  wouM  be  ateorbeu  by 
the  elimination  of  a lot  of  negatives  that  are  being  paid  for  now 

through  some  other  system.  . _ . . , , , , •.  + 

Mr.  Steiger.  Would  you  recommend,  that  if  this  is  to  be  done,  that 
we  provide  not  just  for  public  service  employment,  but  for  public 
works  employment  as  well  ? - , . 

Mr.  Conwat.  I would  like  to  see  that.  Maybe  you  can  t do  both  at 
the  same  time.  But  if  you  would  consider  that,  I would  certainly  urge 
it.  We  need  public  works  all  over  the  country,  too. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  have  indicated  that  you  oppose  what  you  call 

monopoly. 

Mr.  Conwat.  That  is  right.  . „ . , 

Mr.  Steiger.  I assume  that  that  would  be  as  true  for  the  employ  men 
service  as  it  would  be  for  a community  action  agency? 

Mr.  Conwat.  Yes,  absolutely.  ... 

Mr.  Steiger.  That  being  the  case,  and  I happen  to  agree  with  you, 
I hope  that  we  can  draft  something  that  would  enable  a degree  of 
competition  and  openness.  How  Jo  we  go  about  providing  some  mech- 
anism for  what  Torres  was  talking  about  in  h:„  testimony  and  which 
vou  highlighted — participation. 

He  talked  about  participation  of  the  poor.  I will  be  very  honest  wit 
vou.  I don't  want  this  to  be  limited  just  to  the  participation  of  the 
poor.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  underemployed— who  ®a7or”aHf 
be  poor — or  those  who  would  be  employed  would  be  eligible  for  train- 
ing, ought  to  be  as  eligible  for  some  degree  of  ntf  uence  in  tenns  of 
the  policy  decisions  that  are  made.  What  do  we  do  about  tins  * 

MV  Conwat.  I think  you  are  right.  I think  Ed  Torres  m his  testi- 
mony laid  emphasis  on  the  poor  but  his  nain  concern  is  the  Mexican- 
American  community  in  East  Los  Angeles  that  is  generally  under- 
privileged. Even  the  employed,  in  that  community  relatively  speaking 
to  the  whole  of  the  larger  communities,  are  disadvantaged— so  that  1 
would  hope  also  that  the  manpower  legislation  enacted  by  th®  Con- 
gress would  be  broad  enough  to  cover  other  situations  than  just  hard- 
core  unemployment. 
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I think  again  we  probably  are  approaching  that  point  where  most 
of  us  ought  to  be  going  to  school  in  one  form  or  another  most  of  our 
lives,  learning  new  skflls,  new  technologies,  new  approaches.  I think 
private  industry  is  rapidly  approaching  that  point  where  it  is  con- 
stantly replenishing  the  knowledge  of  its  work  force.  Certainly,  the 
military  does  this  all  the  time  and  has  to. 

I think,  generally  speaking,  school  teachers  and  doctors  ana  lawyers 
have  to  go  back  and  refresh  and  update  in  order  to  be  able  to  stay 
current.  So  I would  favor  an  open  ended  kind  of  manpower  policy 
that  would  encourage  a constant  upgrading  of  the  whole  of  the  work 

One  of  the  most  successful  programs  that  we  ever  adopted  in  this 
country  was  the  GI  bill  of  rights  after  World  War  XI.  That  was  a 
social  investment  that  really  paid  off.  The  number  of  people  that  got 
an  education,  and  as  a result  of  that  education  improved  their  lot 
in  society  and  became  effective  citizens,  we  forget.  But  that  was  an 
enormously  successful  program. 

It  is  the  quality  of  that  which  has  also  got  to  be  brought  into  a 
manpower  policy.  Again,  I don’t  want  to  hold  you  up  here,  but  I 
think  this  committee  deserves  a great  deal  of  credit  for  having  moved 
the  art,  so  to  speak,  from  where  it  was  10  years  ago  to  where  it  is  now, 
and  I simply  urge  that  you  keep  that  up. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Let  me  ask  one  other  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  I again 
appreciate  your  patience.  _ _ _ _ 

What  is  your  factual  basis  for  the  criticism  of  the  J OBS  program . 
I must  admit  I just  read  the  annual  report  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen.  It  seems  to  me  the  figure  in  there  is  like  a total  of 
268,900  trained,  142,800  still  on  the  payroll  and  a total  of  338,307  basic 
job  pledges  as  of  September  30,  1969. 

Mr.  Conway.  There  is  very  little  information  available.  One  of  the 
things  that  the  Department  of  Labor  doesn’t  do  very  effectively  is 
evaluate  its  own  programs.  We  have  offered  to  do  a little  evaluating 
for  them  but  they  don’t  seem  to  have  too  much  of  an  interest  in  this. 
There  is  some  evaluation  going  on. 

Yon  might  ask  Mr.  Garth  Magnum  to  come  up  and  testify  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  JOBS  program.  He  probably  knows  more  about 
it  than  anybody  else.  He  has  written  recently.  Is  it  published  yet? 
Y ou  have  seen  the  manuscript,  I know. 

Mr.  Ginsberg.  Mr.  Steiger,  the  figures  that  Mr.  Conway  and  we 
have  put  in  this  testimony  on  the  35,000  are  the  number  of  jobs  which 
contracts  have  actually  been  written  with  corporations  under  which 
they  have  gotten  the  Ml.  5 money.  The  200  to  300,000  figure,  which 
many  groups  of  businessmen  associated  with  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  put  out  is  a figure  which  they  say  represents J;he  num- 
ber of  persons  they  have  hired  on  their  own  includ  ing  the  35,000  who 
were  hard-core  unemployed  before  they  were  hired. 

So  the  JOBS  program,  job  opportunities  in  the  business  sector, 
sponsored  by  the  Labor  Department,  has  actually  resulted  in— these 
are  Labor  Department  figures  in  their  regular  releases — I think  the 
’ ’ rhich  funds  have 

of  Businessmen 
a half  they  have 


figure  is  slightly  over  3U,UU0  wno  are  on  jods  xor  v 
been  provided  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  National  Alliance 
are  not  accurate  when  they  say  over  the  year  and 
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hired  an  additional  300,000  people  but  they  are  persons  who  are  hired 
in  the  normal  course  of  business  operation.  _ 

Mr,  Conway.  Or  they  could  be  15  people  on  the  same  job  as  a re- 
sult of  turnover. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Dr.  Magnum,  I hope  will  be  one  of  the  people  here  as 
a witness.  I must  say  that  I have  held  back  from  either  praising  or 


was  utJJLure  ciul&  ~ * m 1 * i 

I am  still  deeply  concerned  about  the  fact  that  there  is  not  an  awful 
lot  of  hard  factual  public  information  on  which  to  make  a judgment 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  that  operation.  „ 

Mr.  Guntsbtjrg.  One  other  thing  that  has  come  up  too,  is  very  rele- 
vant to  this.  You  are  asking  businessmen  to  hire  persons  whom 
typically  they  would  not  hire,  and  unless  their  employment  demands 
expansion,  no  industry  is  going  to  hire  a person  unless  they  know 
that  person  will  be  on  the  rolls  for  a full  9 months  to  a year  in  order 
to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  contract.  Also,  that  person  will  be  the 
first  one  who  will  be  laid  off  in  any  kind  of  a down-turn. 

So  there  is  quite  a commitment  to  hire  under  a JOBS  type  program 
and  it  does  mean  an  involvement  with  the  Government.  It  does  mean 
a lot  of  arrangements  which  many  bush  ssmen  find  just  don’t  work 

out  for  them.  _ 

But  I think  the  crucial  question  is  the  ability  of  JOBS  as  such, 
to  create  new  opportunities  over  and  above  those  which  are  normally 
created.  That  is  why  I think  Mr.  Conway  emphasized  the  expansion 
in  public  service  to  add  to  what  industry  already  does  m providing 
new  jobs  each  and  every  year,  but  unfortunately  not  enough  to  absorb 
many  of  those  who  are  still  hard-core  unemployed. 

Mr.  Steiger.  It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  work  now  going 
on  under  M.A.  5 to  expand  the  concept,  to  enable  a company  to  go 
at  a higher  level  of  those  presently  employed,  so  as  to  open  up  a 
legitimate  job  for  somebody  at  a lower  level. 

I think,  and  I know  Jim  O’Hara  has  been  concerned  about  this 
always,  in  terms  of  this  whole  question,  how  we  move  up  so  that  you 
really  have  a job  that  is  there,  real  and  can  last.  Because  I am  afraid 
these  are  people  who  are  going  to  be  the  first  to  go.  I don’t  know 
whether  the  Labor  Department  has  completed  their  negotiations  but 
I know  that  at  least  under  the  JOBS  concept  they  are  attempting 
to  go  under  that  direction.  . ,, 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  are  pressed  for  a little  time.  I would  like  to  call 

on  Mr.  O’Hara  again.  , .,  , , 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Conway,  I think  you  have  been  too  charitable 
about  the  JOBS  program.  I think  it  is  worse  than  you  suggest^ 
I was  one  of  those  who,  with  you,  at  the  time  the  thing  was  first 
announced,  had  grave  reservations  about  the  concept  of  the  program. 

I might  just  say  that  nothing  that  has  happened  since  then  has 
lead  me  to  change  my  mind.  I am  really  convinced  that  we  have  to 
give  that  program  a very  thorough  and  hard  review. 

Then,  finally,  to  say  to  Mr.  Steiger  and  joining  in  Mr.  Conway  s 
response,  again,  our  public  service  employment  program  dearly  does 
not  envisage  simply  the  usual  paraprofessional  type  of  job.  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  jobs  of  all  Muds  at  many  different  levels.  We  axe 
talking  about  employment  and  training.  There  will  be  some  minimal 
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training  needed  for  some  of  these  jobs,  I am  sure'  JrS,  ^senti^’ 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  employment  rather  tfi  tram  ^ 

..  -Thank  you.  ■ ^ v>mit 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Conway.  I earlier  indicated  1°^  ?^d 
to  the  committee  your  recommendations  with  refer -j  the  . 
bills  that  are  before  this  committee,  the  Steiger  .W  jMfc  Ad^of 
ration's  bill  and  the  O’Hara  bill.  Pernaps  you  wil  c eaaittee 

these  bilk  something  that  merits  the  consideration  o ^ 
and  we  appreciate  having  your  views  on  that.  11  be  & 

porated  in  the  record. 

Could  1 


ui  imp  x cpui  u..  a ^ abo^  npies 

you  submit  such  a statement  and  furnish  Q ^ kt  15  c.  ? 

so  X can  give  each  member  of  the  committee  the  ben#  > our 

Mr.  Conway.  Yes. 

(The  information  follows:) 


Committee  for 


Memorandum  to:  Hon.  Domini  ekV.  Daniels,  Chairman,  B#*  ^ect  S#00111 
mittee  on  Labor. 

From Jack  T.  Conway.  Ration 

This  memorandum-  contains  several  suggestions  on  l€Srftfttee 

which  are  supplemental  to  the  testimony  I presented  b^e  rem!^  the 

on  January  28,  lM-  It  has  been  prepared  in  answer  to  tVthen  loosed 

Committee  for  an  elaboration  of  ideas  which  might  strew  Uae  V*0* 


legislation. 


jgisiauvii.  ..  _ ¥n  give  a , ^em- 

, There  has  been  a great  deal  of  discussion  on  me  need  cpow<w*Qcal 

n in  ■J’Vitt  >-mnl ornonm firm  irvf  Ttvfl.K' 


~ __  --  ^ vi  wuswvii  nP°wer It 

merit*  officials  a greater  voice  in  the  implementation  of  ma>*  ^^^aecre- 
is  our  opinion  that  under  the  hill  proposed  by  Congressman^  the  -j^ies 

tary-of  Labor  has  the  power  to  contract  with  either  public  w^ate 

for  the  administration  of  manpower  programs.  ^ould 

Under  Section  103  of  Title  I of  H.R.  11620,  the  SecreW£icil  ^bority  ^ for 
encompass  entering  into  agreements  with  public  officials  Jf^d  ^ther 

the  development  of  manpower  programs.  Since  the  O’Har^jzi^’ kke  the  wer 
manpower  bills  under  consideration,  calls  for  the  decatego ^egoti the 
funds,  a local  public  official,  consistent  with  the  contract  ^^ary 

Secretary  of  Labor,  would  be  able  to  structure  manpower  iould  flex- 

in  the  community  with  the  assurance  that  such  programs  v uave 
ibility  which  decategorizing  provides.  ; .dd  be 

^ Since 'the.  concern  for  local  participation  is  shared  by  me,  ^jora K®  if  w^tions 
well  for  the  O’Hara  bill  to  make  explicit  through  some  e^lic  P^here 
that  the  Secretary  should  enter  into  , contracts  with  local  P^tary  ^cia^s  * with 
appropriate.  Also,  those  provisions  might  call  upon  the  ^^siona,  rQe^_  plan 
the  local  officials  submitting  the  plan  to  work  out  any  re  >^ly  (v.*11.  suCVwith 
Hie ' Secretary  deems  necessary  for  the  plan  to  be  comply  'kLsisten1' 
the  objectives  of  the  legislation.  ^ploy- 

iThe  above  suggestions  would  apply,  not  only  to  the  P^anpow^i**  elZXQjns 
ment  section  of  the  O’Hara  bill,  but  equally  to  other  tr  % p vo&. 
authorized  by  the  bilL  . _ ^ , , >tkenet(  . ^ p II — 

Another  feature  of  the  O’Hara  bill  which  might  be  stren^  ^is  in 

Manpower  Programs . -Relating  to  Upgrading.  The  short^ie>  jkich  ejS  ana 
higher  rated  classifications  in  various  industries — for  exa^5non&  ^oSPl£^es  at 
medical  services — could  best  be  closed  by  promotion  from jW  emplo^^ 

lower-rated  jobs.  Typically,  however,  periods  of  training  ^^utials 

to  a year  and  a half  or  more  are  required  to  obtain  the  * ^ fe^  cred^ents 
to  move-  into  a number  of  these  more  skilled  classification^^  exper^  of 
have  indicated  that  where  financing  to  compensate  wor>  is  ^ the  ^iem> 
earnings  while  attending  educational  and  training  course-  a Vr^ 

there  is  a strong  response  to  the  offering  of  such  training*  ^ ^grade 

•*  ^Funds  should  be  made  available  to  institutions  «e  0ft;  to  u^hicb 
employees  into  needed  skill  categories  to  compensate  for  tW  the  job 
wpuld  be  required- for  training.  - . ...  v ^rfects  V . ^ from 

' "As  I mentioned  in  my  testimony,  on^Jpfithe  constructive  to 

local  community  groups  becoming  involved  in  manpower  P~  has  ^ 


spur  traditional  public  agencies  to  innovate  and  initiate.  We  would  like  to  see 
this  type  of  local  community  effort  and  its  beneficial  effect  continued.  We  woula 
suggest  that  there  be  an  opportunity  for  such  local  community  groups  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  development  of  manpower  plans  by  local  government 
officials  which  are  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  and  to  give  such  groups  an 
opportunity  to  participate  at  least  in  an  advisory  way  m the  drafting  by  local 
government  officials  of  public  service  employment  programs.  , , , . , 

The  Administration  and  Steiger  bills  both  suffer  from  two  fundamental  defects. 
The  first  is  the  lack  of  any  meaningful  public  service  employment  provision.  As 
I said  in  my  testimony,  I firmly  believe  that  any  manpower  training  program 
which  is  not  coupled  with  a job  creation  program  cannot  achieve  success.  _ 

Secondly,  both  bills  would  give  state  governments  a commanding  role  m tne 
development  of  manpower  training  programs.  It  is  apparent  that  the  political 
needs  of  most  state  governors  give  priority  to  the  satisfaction  of  suburban  ana 
rural  desires  first,  and  the  satisfaction  of  industrial  needs  before  the  needs  of 
the  politically  less  potent  group  of  hard  core  unemployed. 

This  would  inevitably  lead  to  starvation  of  inner-city  manpower  programs 
and  to  the  “creaming”  of  the  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

Assurances  by  the  Department  of  Labor  that  the  Secretary  will  reject  plans 
which  do  not  reach  all  the  manpower  needs  equitably  are  unrealistic.  As  long 
as  state  governors  are  given  a statutory  lever  to  influence  manpower  policy,  tiieir 
views  and  actions  can  be  overridden  only  at  great  political  expense,  as  wimess 
the  great  strain  when  the  OEO  Director  overrides  a gubernatorial  veto,  and  the 
rarity  of  such  overrides.  Political  power  at  the  national  level  arises  largely  from 
state  parties,  and  the  heads  of  those  parties — the  governors  cannot  be  treated 

^^tterefore  believe  that  such  a statutory  role  for  state  governors  foredooms 


any  manpower  program  to  failure. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  committee.  Tour 
testimony  has  been  very  helpful  and  I am  sure  it  will  aid  in  our 
deliberations  on  this  very  important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr  Conway.  Thank  you.  It  is  a pleasure  to  be  here. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :10  p.m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene Thursday,  January  29, 1970  at  10  a.m.) 
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MANPOWER  ACT-OF  1969 


THU  BSD  AY,  JANUABY  29,  1970 


HotrsE  op  Representatives, 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
op  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington , D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2261, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dominick  V.  Darnels  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding.  _ . n • 

Present:  Representatives  Daniels,  Meeds,  Burton,  Scherle,  (gjuie, 

Steiger,  Erlenbom,  and  Collins.  # T rr 

Staff  members  present:  Daniel  H.  Krmt,  counsel;  Marty^LaVor, 
minority  legislative  coordinator;  Loretta  Bowen,  clerk;  and  Sue  Nel- 

"KXntvt,.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  come  to  order. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Leon  H.  Keyserling,  consulting 
economist  and  attorney  in  Washington,  D.C. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEON  H.  KEYSERLING,  PRESIDENT,  CONFERENCE 
ON  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS,  CONSULTING  ECONOMIST  AND  ATTOR- 
NEY, WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I note  that  you  have  a lengthy  statement.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  read  your  statement  and  then  leave  yourself  open  to  ques- 
tions, or,  if  you  desire,  we  may  submit  your  statement  for  the  record, 
and  you  may  proceed  to  testify  and,  thereafter,  you  will  be  open  to 
questions  by  members  of  the  committee. 

I will  leave  the  choice  entirely  up  to  you.  _ 

Mr.  Keyserung.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee : 1 
think  it  would  save  time  for  me  to  summarize  most  parts  of  the  state- 
ment, and  perhaps  read  some  parts  of  it. 

I would  like  to  submit  it  for  the  record,  and  then  to  make  a state- 
ment which  will,  in  part,  read  it  but  mainly  summarize  it. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  record  at  this  point,  and  you  may  proceed. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 
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Testimony  of  Leon  H.  Keyserling,  Former  Chairman, 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  Consulting  Economist 
and  Attorney;  President,  Conference  on  Economic 
Progress 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  make  known  my  views  on  H.R.  U&O 
introduced  by  Mr.  O’Hara  and  others,  H.R.  10908,  introduced  by  Mr.  Steiger  and  others, 
and  H.R.  1031*72,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ayres  and  others,  all  pointed  in  the  main  toward 
improving  manpower  training  and  service.  I applaud  the  attention  being  focused  upon 
this  important  problem  by  these  three  thoughtful  and  challenging  proposals.  My  own 
continuous  interest  in  manpower  training  and  service  goes  hack  at  least  to  1933*  when 
X-  commenced  to  serve  as  legislative  assistant  to  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  of  Rew  York, 


who  some  years  earlier  had  introduced  legislation  which  established  the  first  nation- 
wide employment  service.  Increasingly  over  the  years,  I have  recognized  the  vital 
significance  of  such  activities,  and  this  recognition  has  not  diminished  to  this  date. 

But  my  intensifying  involvement  in  our  national  economic  and  social  problems 
since  19U6,  when  I first  served  on  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  an  involvement 
which  has  continued  since  I left  the  Government  service  in  1953,  has  convinced  me 
profoundly  that  manpower  training  and  service  programs  cannot  achieve  their  full 
promise,  unless  set  in  the  context  and  perspective  of  our  overall  economic  and  social 
problems,  and' all  policies  and  programs  designed  to  deal  with  these. 

Manpower  training  is  cot  an  ecd  in  itself.  Nor  even  is  employment  an  end 
in  itself,  although  it  contributes  mightily  to  the  dignity  and  utility  of  the  individ- 
ual- We  must  also  be  concerned  that  the  allocations  of  Jobs  and  production  are  in 
accord  with  the  priorities  of  car  national  needs,  lest  wealth  accumulate  and  men 
decayv  We  must  be  concerned  lest  existing  patterns  of  employment,  production, and 
income  are  not  in  equilibrium,  as  the  economist  would  say,  and  therefore  generate 
basic  distortions  and  imbalances  which  impair  economic  growth  and  lead  toward  stagna- 


tion and  recession!  All  of  these  aspects  “of  the  problem  are  greatly  affected  by 
relative  and  disparate  rates  of  technological  change  in  various  sectors  of  the 
economy- 

We  have  also  learned,  from  a great  deal  of  recent  and  costly  experience,  that 
manpower  and  training  programs,  however  well  devised  and  necessary,  constitute  a 


mixture  of  utility  and  futility  unless  there  is  adequate  Job  creation.  Despite  much 
argument  to  the  contrary,  deficiencies  in  manpower  training  and  service  have  not  been 
for  many  years , and  are  not  now,  the  main  barrier  to  a genuine  and  sustained  full- 
employment  program.  Moreover,  it  is  4cb3y  dedication  to  and  creation  of  a genuine 
full-employment  environment  that  provid^|  the  best  guidelines  as  to  what  to  train 
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people  for,  and  even  the  best  opportunities  for  training  them  efficiently  and  relevant- 
ly. I aa  pleased  to  note  that  the  bills  now  before  this  Committee  show  recognition 
of  this  basic  principle,  although  possibly  not  enough  in  some  respects. 

The  best  illustration  of  this  was  our  experience  during  World  War  H.  Just  prior 
to  that  var,  ve  had  about  eight  million  unemployed,  and  it  was  said  in  many  quarters 
that  a large  portion  of  these  vere  too  old,  too  unskilled,  too  unwilling,  too  untrained, 
too  black  or  too  female,  to  occupy  useful  Jobs.  That  refrain  was  very  similar  to  what 
we  hear  today.  But  when  the  bombs  dropped  on  Pearl  Harbor  sparked  us  to  the  imperative 
necessity  of  using  our  human  resources  fully,  and  to  creating  and  financing  the  right 
number  and  kinds  of  Jobs  in  accord  with  national  needs  and  priorities,  most  of  the 


idle  manpower  and  womanpower  who  in  1939  had  been  deemed  deficient  in  one  way  or 
another  marched  into  the  factories  and  elsewhere,  and  performed  well.  Vigorous  man- 
power and  training  programs  vere  necessarily  utilized  to  facilitate  this  process,  but 
much  of  the  training  was  done  on  the  Jobs  because  the  Jobs  were  there,  and  we  knew 
what  to  train  people  for. 

Our  nation  and  our  people  are  in  a troubled  and  perhaps  even  dangerous- situation 


today.  Economic  growth  in  real  terms,  which  generates  more  Jobs  if  it  is  rapid  enough 
to  exceed  the  pace  of  technological  change,  has  been  declining  for  three  years,  has 
low  cane  to  en  absolute  standstill,  and  we  may  even  be  in  an  absolute. recession. 

Relative  neglect  of  the  g^at  priorities  of  our  domestic  needs  has  helped  to  spawn  ■ - - 
social,  civil,  and  political  unrest.,  even  though  there  are  other  causes  of  these 
developments  . Inflation  continues  to  rage,  and  even  to  accelerate  as  the  real 
economy  moves  further  ond  further  away  from  adequate  real  growth.  The  conflict 
between  these  who  insist  that  we  must  forego  or  postpone  our  domestic  responsibilities 
until  our  international  burdens  become  less,  and  those  who  insist  that  we  must 
ignore  or  underestimate  our  international  burdens  in  order  to  meet  at  once  our 
domestic  priorities,  is  dividing  America  as  seldom  before.  '' 

These  conditions  do  not  provide  a favorable  environment  in  which  to  forge  a more  . 
successful  manpower  training  and  service  program.  Further, the  reversal  of  these 
conditions  is  essential  to  a really  successful  manpower  training  and  service  program. 

For  these  reasons,  I hope  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  turning  attention  first  to  these 
overall  problems, and  how  they  may  be  dealt  with  more  effectively.  :• 

These  overall  problems  are  essentially  economic  in  nature,  althourfi  they  have 
many  component  elements.  Poverty,  imemployment , and  underemployment,  are  economic 
facts.  Bad  housing,  decaying  cities,  and  deficient  schools  are  economic  manifestations. 
Poisoned  airs  and  w^rs  reflect  economic  neglect.  Civil  discontent  and  friction  * 
reflect  not  only  differences  of  economic  circumstance,  but  also  differences  of 
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opinion  as  to  what  course  we  should  follow.  The  reasons  why  the  economic  problem  is 
therefore  so  pertinent  to  a successful  manpower  training  and  service  program  will 
become  even  clearer  as  I move  along  titb  my  testimony  here  today. 

First  of  all,  despite  much  propaganda  to  the  contrary,  the  problem  of  inadequate 
inadequate  economic  growth  and  excessive  idleness  of  manpower  and  plant  is  not  of 
recent  origin,  to  ay  Chert  i shows,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  average  real  rate 
of  U.S.  economic  growth  of  only  2.4  percent  during  1953-1960,  with  its  alternating 
periods  of  short  upturns,  stagnations,  and  then  recessions.  I do  not  share  the  view 
that  we  have  made  much  progress,  and  certainly  we  have  not  made  an  acceptable  degree 
of  progress,  toward  the  solution  of  this  critical  problem.  The  upward  movement  of 
the  economy  from  I960  to  1964  was  in  the  nature  of  an  automatic  but  greatly  inadequate 
recovery  from  the  late.  I960  recession,  similar  to  the  automatic  but  greatly  inadequate 
recoveries  from  the  recessions  of  1953-1954  and  1957-1958.  National  policies  and 
programs  cannot  Malm  much  credit  for  the  1960e'196U  upturn.  From  .1964  to  1966,  the 
rewarding  economic  growth  rate  of  the  economy  in  real  terms  was  considerably  respons- 
ive to  the  massive  tax  cuts  of  1964.  But  the  stimulus  was  only  temporary,  for  reasons 
which  I forecast  at  that  time.  Indeed,  the  ill-designed  nature  of  these  tax  cuts 
maintained  or  aggravated  the  long-range  distortions  and  imbalances.  Thus,  as  shown 
on  this  Chart  1.  the  average  enmwl  real  economic  growth  rate  was  only  3-4  percent 
during  1966-1969.  The  real  growth  rate  was  only  2.8  percent  from  1968  to  1969,  only 
1.7  percent  from  fourth  quarter  1968  to  fourth  quarter  1969,  end  zero  or  slightly 
negative  from  third  to  fourth  quarter  .1969.  Current  business  indexes  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  we  are  now  in  an  absolute  recession,  although  it  has  not  yet  gained 
coculativ*  force. 

Ve  do  not  sufficiently  stop  to  quantify  hew  ranch  these  successive  periods  of 
short  upturns,  stagnations,  and  then  recessions  have  cost  us.  Msr  Chart _2.  offers  such 
a quantification . Measured  in  1967  dollars,  our  failure  to  sustain  the  mtxsasc  esplar- 
nent,  production,  and  purchasing  power  which  Is  the  objective  of  th-  Employment  Act  of 
1946  caused  us  to  forfeit  more  than  900  billien  dollars  of  total’  national  production 
during  1953-1968  as  a whole,  and  to  forfeit  accordingly  almost  39  million  man-years 
of  employment  opportunity.  If  we  should  average  during  the  years  ahead  a record  no 
better  than  this,  cod  the  performance  since  1966  augurs  no  better  on  the  average,  ve 
will  forfeit  during  the  years  1969-1977  inclusive  almost  1.2  trillion  dollars  of  total 
national  production,  and  also  more  than  31  million  man-years  of  employment  opportunity. 
Nobody  concerned  about  the  future  of  our  country,  especially  in  view  of  our  alleged 
current  inability  to  meet  human  needs  adequately,  can  view  this  prospect  with 


equanimity. 
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mr  Chart  3 m<,ygg  this  portrayal  more  vivid.  Measured  in  fiscal  year  1969 
dollars,  it  shows  that,  during  the  years  1969-1977  inclusive,  a repetition  of  the 
economic  growth  rates  of  1953-1959,  in  contrast  with  sustained  maximum  production  and 
employment,  would  cause  us  to  forfeit  an  aggregate  of  more  than  1.2  trillion  dollars 
of  national  production,  or  an  annual  average  of  about  137  billion. 

Hy  Chart  k indicates  that  the  problem  of  generating  enough  employment  to  equate 
with  the  optimum  economic  performance  in  the  years  ahead  vill  be  greatly  complicated 
by  an  advance  in  the  progress  of  technology,  plant,  and  science.  These  advances  vill 
be  much  faster  than  most  analysts  have  been  willing  to  admit,  and  also  much  faster 
than  has  been  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  recent  and  current  national  economic  policies, 
is  the  chart  shows,  the  average  annual  increese  in  productivity  or  output  per  man-hour 
in  the  entire  private  economy  rose  from  O.b  percent  during  1910-1920  to  3.7  percent 
during  1960-1966,  and  even  to  b.O  percent  during  19 **7-1953.  I believe  that  this 
productivity  trend  will  continue  to  accelerate,  which  means  that  higher  and  higher 
rates  of  real  economic  growth  will  be  required  to  absorb  the  growing  labor  force.  To 
be  sure,  the  productivity  growth  rate  dropped  to  1.6  percent  during  1966-1967,  and 
to  0.6  percent  during  the  period  from  third  quarter  I960  to  third  quarter  1969.  But 
this  decline  really  reflected  gross  underutilization  of  employed  manpower  in  plants 
operating  very  far  below  reasonable  capacity  use,  in  consequence  of  the  abnormally  low 
rate  of  real  economic  growth  during  these  periods. 

underutilization  of  employed  manpower  brings  me  to  another  point  namely » 
that  the  true  level  of  unemployment  now  is  very  much  higher  than  the  figure  of  about 
3.5  percent  used  officially  to  designate  the  level  of  unemployment.  This  official 
figure  does  not  take  account  of  underutilization  of  the  labor  force  now  employed  in 
plants  and  elsewhere.  Even  more  neglectfully,  it  does  not  take  account  of  the  full- 
time equivalent  of  part-time  underemployment.  And  it  does  not  take  account  of  the 

unemployment,  in  the  form  of  tboae  vho  are  not  classified  as  being  in  the 
civilian  labor  force  because  they  are  not  actively  looking  for  work,  and  who  are 
therefore  not  classified  as  unemployed,  even  where  they  have  stopped  looking  for  work 
because  they  have  been  discouraged  by  the  scarcity  of  Job  opportunity.  As  shown  on 
my  Chart  5,  the  true  level  of  unemployment,  even  excluding  underutilized  employed 
manpower,  was  5-8  percent  in  the  third  quarter  of  1969,  contrasted  with  the  3-7  percent 
official  figure. 

Moreover,  the  employment  problem  is  even  bigger  than  this.  When  World  War  H 
came  along,  and  we  needed  civilian  workers,  we  did  not  limit  the  search  for  them  to 
those  vho  were  regarded  as  customarily  participants  in  the  civilian  labor  force.  We 
brought  millions  of  people  into  the  civilian Habor  force  and  into  useful  employment 
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who  had  never  been  there  before,  on  the  simple  ground  that  they  vere  more  useful  to 
our  society  and  better  off  personally  if  they  had  work  and  income  opportunity.  There 
are  millions  of  such  people  in  the  United  States  today,  and  we  are  not  even  thinking 
about  them  when  we  consider  the  size  of  what  ought  to  be  our  employment  task  in  the 
years  and  decade  ahead.  A recent  long-range' study  which  I did  with  respect  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  indicated  that,  when  properly  measured,  about  10  percent  of  the 
people  of  working  age,  including  many  women,  were  without  work  opportunity  when  they 
ought  to  have  it,  even  though  the  official  and  conventional  unemployment  figure  was 
only  2.5  percent. 

Taking  all  of  these  factors  into  account,  njy  Chart _6  indicates  the  magnitudes  of 
the  Job  ahead  of  us,  starting  with  the  base  year  1968.  From  that  base  year,  employ- 
ment needs  to  be  up  T. 3 percent  by  1972,  and  15.2  percent  by  1977.  The  true  level  of 
unemployment  needs  to  be  down  2.1  million  by  1972,  and  2.2  million  by  1977.  Total 
national  production,  measured  in  fiscal  1969  dollars,  needs  to  be  up  an  estimated 
229  billion  dollars  by  1972,  and  more  than  525  billion  by  1977. 

Aside  from  the  immense  difficulties  of  creating  enough  total  demand  to  generate 
these  advances  in  production  and  employment,  and  aside  from  the  inseparable  problem 
of  getting  a composition  and  distribution  of  demand  and  income  which  will  keep  us 
going  forward  instead  of  moving  up  and  down,  the  entire  problem  is  further  complicated 
greatly  by  the  varying  rates  of  technological  change  to  which  I have  already  referred. 
My  Chart  7 carries  only  through  1966  an  analysis  of  this  problem,  and  I have  not  had 
time  since  receiving  jour  invitation  to  bring  it  further  up-to-date.  Even  so,  using 
the  period  I9U7-19I.9  as  a base  where  the  ratio  of  employment  to  production  is  regarded 
as  100,  and  then  comparing  1966  with  19U7,  the  ratio  dropped  from  106.8  to  38.8  in 
agriculture;  from  102.9  to  52.9  in  all  manufacturing;  from  99.7  to  62.6  in  iron  and 
steel;  from  108.3  to  5**3  in  motor  vehicles  and  other  transportation  and  equipment; 
and  from  96.6  to  U3.U  on  the  railroads.  These  trends  have  been  continuing,  or  even 


accelerating,  since  1966,  and  they  will  not  abate  in  the  future. 

My  Chart  8 is  highly  significant,  even  though  I have  not  redeveloped  it  since  1967. 
Within  the  perspective  of  my  balanced  model  for  economic  and  social  development,  the 
chart  indicated  tremendously  different  goals  for  increases  in  civilian  employment  from 
1967  to  1970.  These  goals  range  from  increases  of  6T.5  percent  in  contract  construction 
(reflecting  our  tremendous  needs  for  housing  and  urban  development),  36.7 -percent  in 
government  at  all  levels  (reflecting  the  fact  that,  due  to  technological  trends,  the 
net  increase  in  employment  during  recent  years  has  been  in  this  area,  and  reflecting 
also  the  great  increasing  need  for  public  services),  and  33-3  percent  in  the  services 
generally,  to  only  12-1  percent  in  manufacturing,  and  only  10.7  percent  in.  wholesale 
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end  retail  trade.  Agricultural  employment  is  trended  downward  at  13.5  percent. 

Mjr  Chart  9.  consistently  with  the  previous  chart,  portrays  goals  for  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  employment  from  1967  to  1977.  To  illustrate,  employment  in  contract 
construction  is  budgeted  to  rise  from  5.1  percent  to  T.O  percent  of  the  total,  in 
government  from  15.3  percent  to  17.2  percent,  and  in  the  services  generally  Oom  15.3 
percent  to  16.8  percent,  while  employment  in  manufacturing  is  budgeted  to  decline  from 
25.2  percent  to  23.1*  percent,  and  in  wholesale  end  retail  trade  fr«i  20.2  percent  to 
18.5  percent. 

I must  emphasize  with  all  the  farce  at  my  command  that  these  projections  of  mine 
are  not  mere  forecasts,  based  upon  past  trends.  They  are  goals  for  balanced  economic 
development  and  for  meeting  priority  needs.  Past  trends  cannot  be  accepted  in  full; 
they  must  be  modified  greatly  by  positive  policies. 

gager  these  conditions  and  in  accord  with  these  goals,  if  the  hnge  increases 
in  employment  ve  need  are  not  to  come  in  the  form  of  building  pyramids  and  leaf  racking, 
they  must  come  very  largely  in  immense  increases  in  those  types  of  goods  and  services 
where  the  unmet  seeds  of  the  country  are  so  immense  that  the  expansion  of  output  in 
such  sectors  can  and  should  far  exceed  the  rate  of ■ technological  progress.  This 
obviously  means  housing  for  low  and  lower-middle  income  groups;  urban  renewal;  substitu- 
tion of  a modern  system  of  transportation  for  a considerably  obsolescent  system; 
universal  health  services,  to  provide  modern  medical  services  for  at  least  a third 
of  our  population  who  cannot  afford  them  today  at  current  costs;  the  rescue  of  our 
public  schools  from  decay  and  demoralization,  plus  greater  advances  at  higher  levels 
of  education;  the  purification  of  our  airs  and  waters,  before  their  contamination  causes 
an  infinitely  greater  menace  than  it  is  now;  and  vast  programs  of  resource  conservation 
and  replenishment.  I would  include  also  the  restoration  of  reasonable  equality  of 
incomes  and  public  services  in  our  rural  areas,  instead  of  continuation  of  the  vain 
hope  that  our  rural  people  can  be  rescued  by  flooding  into  the  big  cities,  where 
they  have  greatly  added  to  the  unemployment  .and  relief  roles,  and  to  the  complication 
of  all  urban  problems. 

Manifestly,  one  important  aspect  of  the  solution  to  these  problems  must  reside  in 
very  massive  increases  in  public  investment,  and  in  this  manifestly  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  take  the  lead.  Consistent  with  my  budgeting  of  overall  long-range  goals  for 
the  economy,  both  on  the  production  side  and  on  the  employment  side,  both  on  the  income 
side  and  on  the  product-  side,  I have  set  forth  in  my  OjartlO  a model  budget  for  the. 
federal  Government.  It  not  only  shows  how  much- we  need  to  increase  various  types  of 
Federal  outlays  in  accord  with  priority  needs,  but  also  reveals  that,  in  the  long-run, 
we  can  do  this  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  Federal  Budget  relative  to  total 
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notional  production,  if  - and  only  if  - ve  restore  and  asintain  maximum  production 
and  employment.  Shrinking  the  site  of  the  Federal  Budget,  relative  to  the  site  of  the 
national  economy,  in  the  vain  home  of  promoting  economic  grcvth  or  fighting  inflation, 
is  entirely  self-defeating,  as  our  experience  during  recent  year,  so  vividly  reveals. 

Instead  of  going  further  into  vbat  ve  must  do  from  new  reward  to  meet  all  of 
these  essentially  interrelated  problems  and  to  create  a sound  and  national  base  for 
manpower  training  and  service  programs.  I believe  it  necessary  to  examine  ^ ve  have 
departed  so  far  from  meeting  them  to  date,  as  revealed  by  my  review  of  the  trends 
from  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  to  vhere  we  are  today. 

First  and  foremost,  on  the  national  scene,  aside  from  what  ve  did  in  World  War  H 
ih  order  to  survive,  ve  have  developed  plana  but  no  planning,  programs  but  no  program- 
we  have  had  policies  for  taxation,  money  st^jply , social  security , velfare.  housing, 
agriculture,  education,  manpower,  training  and  services  end  so  forth.  But  ve  have 
not  welded  them  together  into  a consistent  and  comprehensive  purpose  program,  and 


policy,  pointed  toward  defined  goals  end  priorities. 

mis  broader  endeavor  was  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  Employment  Act  of  19**6,  but 
it  has  not  beeu  implemented  along  these  li=es.  There  should  be  developed,  under  that 


Act,  long-range  budgets  — for  five  or  ten  years  — for  overall  production  and  employ- 
ment, for  the  liquidation  of  poverty,  for  the  meeting  of  other  domestic  priorities, 
and  for  the  broad  compositions  of  product  and  income  flews  and  distribution  which  are 
conducive  to  the  fulfillment  of  these  purposes,  instead  of  inimical  to  them.  There 
should  he  broad  Indications  of  the  relative  tasks  of  the  Federal  Government.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  private  enterprise.  Only  in  terms  of  the~  kinds  of  goals, 
clearly  mandated  by  the  Employment  Act  aa  written,  can  policies  and  programs  be 
brought  into  line  with  achievement  of  these  goals.  It  is  my  own  view  that  ve  could 
never  have  evolved  the  kind  of  tax  policy  that  we  enacted  in  196b,  and  to  a degree 
in  1969.  nor  the  atrocious  monetary  policies  which  have  been  in  process  since  1952, 
if  we  had  related  these  actions  to  our  genuine  and  imperative  purposes  as  the  natiem, 
both  economic  and  social. 

In  the  second  Wee,  as  I have  already  indicated,  we  have  set  up  a dangerous 
dichotomy  between  our  international  burdens  and  our  domestic  burdens,  which  has 
estopped  sensible  discussion  of  either.  We  have  put  two  high  priorities  in  conflict 
vith  each  other,  and  to  a degree  sacrificed  both  of  them  to  items  of  very  much  lower 
priority.  Beyond  this,  if  we  had  a workable  and  rationalized  program  for  balanced 
optimal  economic  growth  in  production  and  employment,  ve  conld  meet  both  of  these 
priorities  without  any  essential  disturbance  even  of  superfluous,  expendable  or  even 
deleterious  production  and  employment^  ^ 
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In  the  third  place,  ve  luwr  assumed  that  programs  for  economic  growth  could  be 
effective,  without  developing  effective  programs  to  improve  distributive  Justice, 
liquidate  poverty,  clear  our  slum  and  rebuild  our  cities,  purify  our  poisoned  airs 
and  waters,  and  bring  on-  basic  health  services  and  public  schools  into  line  cf 
elementary  standards  of  deficiency  for  all.  Indeed,  this  erroneous  idea  has  thoroughly 
Impregnated  actual  national  econcnic  policy,  especially  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  for 
many  a year.  And  the  irony  ofall  this  isthatwe  bare  medeaa  unsatisfactory  a record 
as  I have  already  reviewed,  with  respect  to  economic  growth  and  full  omplornent  in 
the  long  run,  lust  became  we  have  failed  to  recognite  that  the  unique  characteristic 
of  the  American  eecncmr  is  that  those  programs  which  will  do  most  on  the  score  of 
justice  and  » needs  are  precisely  the  seme  as  those  which  will  do  most  tn 
the  score  of  economic  growth  and  full  employment.  If  we  could  bring  ourselves  to 
recognize  this  towering  fact,  we  would  realize  that  we  in  America,  through  the  identity 
of  these  two  purposes  and  the  means  of  their  attainment,  are  blessed  as  no  people  have 
ever  been  before  in  husan  history,  or  even  sre  today. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  have  become  ao  bbaeaaed  with  the  problem  of  containing 
inflation  that  we  have  almost  relegated  to  the  background  other  problem,  of  equal  and 
even  far  greater  significance.  Hie  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  technically 
possible  for  economic  growth  and  social  progress  or  the  reverse  to  occur  under  either 
a rising  or  stable  or  falling  price  level.  A moderately  rising  price  level,  if  caused 
by  programs  which  advance  social  Justice  and  meet  our  great  dmestic  priorities,  would 
he  fully  acceptable,  and  of  mutual  benefit.  But  the  kind  of  inflation  we  have  had  in 
recent  year.,  and  have  now  in  even  more  virulent  form,  generated  deliberately  by 
starting  economic  growth,  denying  social  Justice,  and  neglecting  our  great  domestic 
priorities,  is  both  intolerable  end  stupid.  It  is  stupid,  not  only  from  the  viewpoint 
of  ultimate  values,  hut  also  from  the  viewpoint  of  pure  economics.  Bor  the  emulative 
weight  of  experience  since  1953  has  demonstrated  conclusively  that  we  have  bad  the 
lesst  price  inflation  when  the  economy  was  grewing  relatively  rapidly,  and  when  un- 
cnplcyment  was  being  reduced  greatly,  such  as  during  19&-1966.  As  shoe  on  my  ®art_ll 
price  inflation  during  recessionary  periods,  such  ss  1957-1958  snd.  Shove  all,  during 
the  past  three  years  when  the  eccocuy  has  moved  into  intensifying  stagnation  and  now 
into  recession,  lbe  only  workable  economic  program  is  one  which  incorporates  the 
limited  problem  of  restraining  inflation  within  the  ambit  of  a long-range  and  mified 
program  for  growth,  priori  ties,  and  Justice.  How  immoral,  aside  ft cat  *****  ntnpid.  it 
is  to  hear  today  the  paeons  of  pride  that  we  have  succeeded,  through  strenuous  efforts, 
in  economic  growth  to  a halt,  and  that  we  face  the  prospect  of  rising 
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unemployment.  Yet  today,  in  the  name  of  combatting  Inflation,  ve  have  vetoes  of 
spending  for  education  and  health,  while  more  than  the  amounts  vetoed  were  recently 
joXea  out  to  the  affluent  in  untimely  and  regressive  tax  reductions , and  while  the 
interest  rate  paid  to  huge  hash  depositors  has  been  lifted -to  almost  twice  the  interest 
rate  paid  on  meager  savings. 

Still  another  example  of  not  seeing  things  as  a whole  has  been  the  Srar  against 
povertv" , and  the  closely  related  problem  of  high  unemployment  among  vulnerable  groups . 
we  have  defined  poverty  as  a highly  insulated  aspect  of  our  national  life,  identified 
the  poor  as  a special  class,  and  sought  to  improve  their  lot  by  processing  their 
personal  characteristics,  instead,  as  I urged  from  the  outset,  ve  should  have  recog- 
nized that  the  preponderance  of  the  poverty  in  our  midst  results  from  lack  of  an 
adequate  unified  program  for  growth,  priorities,  and  Justice,  which  should  have  pro- 
ceeded through  a Yew  strategic  measures  at  the  national  level  such  as  guaranteed 
full  employment  and  a universal  minimum  income  - without  riveting  such  excessive 
’’attention"  upo°  the  Poor.  The  fragmentation  has  resulted  in  errant  experimentation 
instead  of  learning  from  experience,  myriads  of  disconnected  programs  at  all  levels, 
promises  far  in  excess  of  performance,  and  widespread  disillusionment.  Happily,  some 
correctives,  along  the  lira  I have  urged,  ere  beginning  to  enter  the  public  discussion, 
ana  there  have  even  been  some  top-level  recommendations  for  national  policies  of  this 
type.  ' 

Oasely  allied  to  the  poverty  program  is  the  allegedly  new  notion  of  "participation^ 
or  "getting  a part  of  the  action".  If -this  were  to  import  that  all  citizens  should  he 
educated  and  inspired  to  support  one  great  nationwide  purpose  and  program  through. 

^ other  action,  initiated  and  adequately  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  carried  forward  also  at  State  and  local  levels  of  government  and  throughout, 
private,  industry,- that  would^  eli  to  the  good.  But  when  the.idea  of  participation 
becomes  degraded  into  the  notion  that  200  million  citizens  can  each  participate  in. 
formulating  the  programs .they  need,  end  that  the  poorest  snd  most  retarded  subsections. 

: of  localities  can  control -and  determine  the  teachers,  and  the  teachings  in.the-puhUc 

schools,  ve  have  substituted;  chaos  for  democracy,  substituted  disintegration  for  useful 
decentralization , snd  done  this  in  the  thought  that  we  could  thus  get.hy  on  the:  cheap... 

Granted  our  federal,  system,  there  is  nothing  clearer,  than  that  there  is  no  hope.  .. 
for.  the  American  people  in  increased,  recognition  of -nationwide  responsibility, 

largely.  through  immensely  increased  Federal  investment,  and  sparked  by.  a rifled,  anf,  . 
rationalized  Federal  program.-!  am  a -friend  of  our.  private  enterprise  system;  but-  ■ 

nothing  does  it  greater-injustice  then  to  fall  to  recognize  that  its  role  is  to.  - 

earn  private  profits,  while  the  role  of  Government is. .to*  activate  public  profit.  The 
- ...  7,  V * 
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motive  of  private  pirofits  cannot  clear  slums,  clean  up  the  Potomac,  nor  develop  a 
universal  health  service.  In  these  matters,  let  us  render  unto  Caesar  that  which  is 
Caesar's,  and  render  unto  God  that. which  is  God's.  The  analogy  is  not  perfect  because 
I do  not  subscribe,  to  any  doctrine  of  the  inf  allability  of  our  Federal  Government.  „ 
But  we  are  going  to  need  more  rather  than  less,  of  Federal  action  to.  get  out  of.  the 

woods.  .....  t • 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I respectfully  submit  that,  until 
we  cure  ourselves  of  these  ills  and  reformulate  our  course,  accordingly , .manpower 
training  and  service  programs,  however  much  improved,  will  not  begin  to  have  the 
opportunity  to.  accomplish  what  they  can  accomplish  in  more  favorable  overall  economic 
environment, 

As  I indicated  at  the  cutset,  I.  see  very  encouraging  signs  that  the  proposals 
now  before  this  Committee  recognize  the  validity  of  much  of  what  I say. 

Section  2(g)  and  (h)  of  H.R.  11620  expresses  precisely  the  need  to  guarantee 
meaingful  employment  opportunities  for  all  American;  that  this  requires  public  invest- 
ment to  the  extent  that  the  private  sector  is  unable  to  provide  such  opportunities;, 
and  that  there  are  great  unfulfilled  public  needs  in  many  fields.  . . 

Title  HI  of  the  same  bill  is  entitled  "Public  Service  Employment”,  and  is  both 
useful  and  pertinent.  But  the  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  Section 
301  to  contract  for  useful  public-service  employment  to  underemployed  persons  touches 
only  a tiny  fragment  of  the  public-employment  and  public-investment  aspects  of  the 
whole  employment  problem  in  the.  years  ahead.  ^ 

In  Title  V,  Section  501(a)(1)  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  research  and 
evaluate  the  problems  created  by  technological  progress  and  other  changes  in  the 
structure  of  production  and  demand  as  these  impact  upon  the  use  of  the  nation'  s human 
resources.  But  what  the  Department  of  Labor  can  do  in  this  respect,  while  important,  ^ 
is  a mere  bagatelle  compared  to  the  size  and  scope  of  this  problem.  It  is  the  Council . 
of  Economic  Advisers  which  needs  to  explore  this  matter  thoroughly , and  to  integrate 
a long-range  Job  budget  with  the  other  goals,  policies,  and  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  at  large. 

Section  50U(a)  of  the  bill  is  to  be  commended  for  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  develop  a comprehensive  system  of  labor  market  information.  But  for  reasons 
I have  already  stated,  information  of  what  exists  cannot  substitute  for  the  immensely 
larger  problem  of  Job  planning  and  Job  creation,  not  only  quantitatively,  but  also 
qualitatively  in  terms  of  the  types  of  products  and  services  we  need.  Without  this 
emphasis  upon  priorities  of  need,  even  the  projection  or  even  creation  of  Job 
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opportunities  tend  to  reaffirm  the  past  rather  than  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 

ify  c cements  vith  respect  to  H.K.  10908  introduced  by  Mr.  Steiger  and  others, 
and  upon  H.ft.  13472  introduced  by  Mr.  Ayres  and  others,  are  basically  the  same  as 
those  I have  offered  with  respect  to  H.R.  11620,  introduced  by  Mr.  O'Hara  and  others. 
Each  of  these  three  bills  has  many  good  proposals,  and  I respectfully  suggest  that 
each  of  them  may  fall  short  of  adequate  attention  to  the  larger  issues  I have  sought 
to  raise  here  today.  I may  not  have  the  technical  competence  to  evaluate  the  details 
nor  the  relative  merits  of  tbfese  three  bills,  nor  have  I had  the  time  to  do  so  since 
I received  the  hind  invitation  to  offer  ny  testimony  here  today.  But  I am  confident 
that  the  details  can  be  straightened  out  and  reconciled,  and  I hope  that  the  most 
meritorious  of  the  proposals  contained  in  each  of  these  three  bills  can  be  brought 
together  in  one  measure,  and  gain  the  approval  of  the  Congress.  I commend  all  those 
vho  have  participated  in  the  sponsorship  of  these  necessary  measures,  and  trust  that 
they  will  not  be  critical  of  ry  comnents  upon  their  limitations. 

I am  greatly  heartened  by  the  underlying  purposes  which  have  impelled  the  intro- 
duction of  these  three  Treasures  relating  to  manpower  training  and  service,  and  by  the 
prospect  they  offer  for  even  wider  endeavors  on  the  part  of  the  sponsors  of  these 
neasures,  and  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  This  is  what  has  prompted  me 
to  open  up  the  larger  issues  touched  upon  in  ny  testimony  here  today. 

This  also  prompts  me  to  go  one  step  further,  and  ask  leave  to  introduce  into  the 
record  a model  bill  which  I have  worked  on  for  some  time,  suggesting  how  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  needs  to  be  realigned  to  fulfill  its  original  promise.  I earnestly  hope 
that  those  on  the  Committee  who  are  here  today,  its  entire  membership,  the  sponsors 
of  the  three  bills  now  under  consideration,  and  other  members  of  the  Congress,  will 
find  the  time  to  examine  this  proposal  of  mine  in  detail.  I think  that  those  who  do 
so  will  find  it  suggestive  and  helpful.  If  any  members  of  the  Congress  should  later 
desire  to  implement  any  parts  of  my  proposal,  I shall  be  more  than  glad  to  make  avail- 
able to  them  such  help  as  I can. 
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Chart  I 


U.S. ECONOMIC  GROWTH  RATES,I922-I969^ 
AND  NEEDED  RATES,  1968-1977, 
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Chart  2 


COSTS  OF  DEFICIENT  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
U&  ECONOMY. 1953- 1968  AND  1969-1977 

(dollar  item*  in  billions  erf  1967  dollars) 
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Chart? 


"ECONOMIC  GROWTH  DIVIDEND" 
US.  ECONOMY,  l969-'77 
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LONG-TERM  TRENOS  IN  PRODUCTIVITY 
U.S.  PRIVATE  ECONOMY.  1910- 19691' 
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Chits 


BASIC  US.  ECONOMIC  TRENDS.  I953-I9691' 
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RATIO  OF  VOLUME  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
TO  PHYSICAL  VOLUME  OF  PRODUCTION 
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Charts 


GOALS  FOR  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  INDUSTRY, 1967-1970,1970-1977,  AND 1967- 1 977 

(Percentage  Change) 
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Chart  1 0 


GOALS  FOR  A FEDERAL  BUDGET.  1972  AND  1977, 
GEARED  TO  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  8 PRIORITY  NEEDS 
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Chart  1 1 
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Source:  Dept,  of  Labor. Dept  of  Commerce,  & Federal  Reserve  System 
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Mr.  Ke iysekejkg.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee: 
I deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  make  known  my  views  on 
the  three  bills  before  you,  all  pointed  in  the  main  toward  improving 
manpower  training  and  service.  . 

I applaud  the  attention  being  focused  upon  this  important  problem 
by  three  thoughtful  and  challenging  proposals.  _ 

]\£y  intensifying  involvement  in  our  national  economic  and  social 
problems  has  convinced  me  profoundly  that  manpower  training  and 
service  programs  cannot  achieve  their  full  promise  unless  set  in  the 
perspective  of  overall  economic  and  social  problems,  and  all  programs 
designed  to  deal  with  these.  . 

Manpower  training  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Not  even  employment  is 
an  end  in  itself,  although  it  contributes  mightily  to  the  dignity  and 
utility  of  the  individual.  We  must  also  be  concerned  that  the  alloca- 
tions of  jobs  and  production  are  in  accord  with  the  priorities  of  our 
national  needs,  lest  wealth  accumulate  and  men  decay. 

We  must  be  concerned  lest  existing  patterns  of  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  income  are  not  in  equilibrium  and,  therefore,  generate 
basic  distortions  which  impair  economic  growth  and  lead  toward 
stagnation  and  recession. 

All  of  these  aspects  of  the  problem  are  greatly  affected  by  relative 
and  disparate  rates  of  technological  change  in  various  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

I feel  that  the  manpower  bills  now  before  you  can  perform  a great 
function,  particularly  in  that  they  may  serve  to  a degree  to  unify, 
improve,  and  coordinate  manpower  training.  _ 

I recently  made  a study  of  the  whole  situation  in  the  District,  which 
I am  sure  is  typical  of  the  Nation,  and  the  only  way  to  describe  it  is 
by  the  old  song  “Everybody  Is  Doing  It.”  . 

There  are  30,  40,  50,  60,  or  80  manpower  training  programs  m the 
District.  There  is  very  little  coordination  among  them.  _ _ 

But  more  important,  the  idea  that  training  and  uplifting  skills  of 
the  unemployed  will  get  them  jobs 'has  been,  in  my  view,  proved  dis- 
astrously false,  unless  the  jobs  are  created.  _ 

We  tend  to  say  that  the  reason  the  people  are  not  employed  is  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  them.  But  in  1939,  we  had  8 million  peo- 
ple who  allegedly  had  exactly  the  same  things  wrong  with  them  that  the 
unemployed  have  today.  They  were  alleged  to  be  too  old,  too  young, 

too  black,  too  female,  too  unskilled,  or  too  untrained. 

But  when  the  bombs  fell  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  we  had  a national 
purpose,  and  the  jobs  were  created,  and  we  knew  what  kind  of  jobs 
we  needed,  and  we  financed  the  jobs,  the  very  people  who  had  been 
deemed  unfit  moved  into  the  factories.  Millions  moved  in  who  had 
never  been  in  the  labor  force  before,  and  they  performed  well,  and 
most  of  them  stayed  there. 

This  is  particularly  and  acutely  true  today,  because  we  are  in  an 
economic  situation  in  which,  unhappily,  I think,  we  will  be  for  a 
substantial  period  of  time,  where  the  propulsion  of  employers  to 
employ  people  will  be  reduced  rather  than  increased. 

Therefore,  the  great  task  is  to  unite  and  integrate  a manpower  and 
training  program  with  those  programs  which  will  create  jobs  rather 
than  destroy  them.  ..  . . . , 

I think  I can  summarize  further  by  calling  your  attention  to  these 
charts  that  I have.  ’1 
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If  we  will  look  at  chart  1,  it  shows  the  real  rate  of  economic 
growth.  There  is  no  way  in  the  world  of  creating  a job  for  anybody 
except  through  economic  growth,  and  this  is  entirely  independent  of 
whether  they  are  trained  or  well  trained,  because  every  person  that 
is  employed  adds  to  production  and,  therefore,  the  demand  has  to 
exist  and  the  production  has  to  exist  to  call  the  people  into  the  jobs 
even  if  they  are  as  well  trained  as  Michelangelo.  ^ . 

We  have  the  impression  that  this  difficulty  in  the  economy  is  of 
recent  origin  and  short  duration.  It  is  not.  As  this  chart  shows,  dur- 
ing 1953  to  1960  we  had  three  recessions,  we  had  economic  stagnation, 
and  we  had  only  a 2.4  percent  rate  of  real  economic  growth. 

I don't  think  there  has  really  been  very  much  improvement  since. 
I don’t  think  the  policies  have  been  very  well  adjusted  to  much  im- 
provement. And  I am  entirely  nonpartisan  about  this.  We  did  have 
a short  upward  movement  from  1961  to  1964  but  this  was  an  unsatis- 
factory recovery.  It  was  not  induced  by  policies.  It  was  very  similar 
to  what  we  had  had  three  times  before  in  the  past  10  years. 

Then  in  1964  we  had  massive  tax  reductions,  $20  billion.  I said  it 
was  thrown  into  the  streets.  Naturally,  it  stimulated  the  economy  for 
a while,  but,  as  the  chart  shows,  it  only  stimulated  the  economy  until 
1966.  And  because  this  policy  was  so  ill-designed  to  address  the  im- 
balances in  the  economy  and  to  meet  our  real  needs,  as  I had  fore- 
cast, the  consequences  of  it  began  to  make  themselves  manifest  in 
1966  and  did  not  wait  until  1969  or  1970. 

As  the  bottom  half  of  the  chart  shows,  we  have  had  a continually 
declining  rate  of  economic  growth,  averaging  only  3.4  percent  during 
1966-69,  moving  to  2.8  percent  from  1968  to  1969,  to  1.7  percent  from 
the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year  to  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year, 
and  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year  the  economy  was  brought  to  a 
complete  halt  and  anybody  who  reads  the  papers  today  must  know 
we  are  now  in  an  absolute  recession. 

A.T.  & T.  is  at  the  lowest  level  in  many  years.  The  stock  market  is 
at  the  lowest  level  in  3 years.  These  are  merely  indicators..  But  all  the 
basic  economic  indicators  show  that  we  are  now  in  a recession. 

The  second  and  third  charts,  on  which  I will  spend  only  a moment, 
show  the  cost  of  this.  Here  we  are  a Nation  divided  as  never  before 
between  those  who  feel  that  we  must  neglect  our  international  bur- 
dens and  responsibilities,  which  would  last  even  if  we  get  out  of 
Vietnam  tomorrow,  and  I will  not  discuss  that  issue,  but  we  must 
neglect  these  in  order  to  meet  our  domestic  priority  needs,  and  on 
the  other  side  there  are  these  who  think  we  must  neglect  our  domes- 
tic priority  needs  to  meet  our  international  burdens. 

This  is  so  divisive  that  it  stultifies  intelligent  discussion  of  either, 
until  this  is  resolved  on  the  ground  of  recognizing  that,  when  we  call 
forth  the  full  power  of  the  American  economic  potential,  we  will 
have  the  power  to  meet  both.  ^ _ 

These  charts  show  that  during  the  years  since  1953,  which  I am 
reviewing,  we  have  sacrificed  almost  a trillion  dollars  of  national 
production.  We  have  had  almost  39  million  man-years  of  excessive 

unemployment.  ' , ..  . 

If  this  performance  on  the  average  should  contmue  from 
to  1977,  and  the  developments  of  the  last  3 years  as  I have  reviewed 
them  and  even  of  the  last  7 yea^s,  indicate  not  very  much  prospect 
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of  doing  better  without  changes  in  policies,  we  will  lose  more  than 
another  trillion  dollars  of  real  national  production,  and  forfeit  about 
31  million  man-years  of  employment  opportunity.  . , 

The  unemployment  problem  would  become  enormous.  One  ox  the 
reasons  which  makes  the  unemployment  problem  particularly  difficult, 
aside  from  this  basic  reason,  and  one  which  is  very  closely  related 
to  manpower  and  training,  is  shown  on  chart  4.  That  has  to  do  with 
the  rate  of  productivity  growth. 

Obviously,  if  the  economy  doesn’t  grow  any  faster  than  the  rate 
of  productivity  growth,  you  are  not  going  to  get  any  more  on  employ- 


ment.  , , 

If  productivity  of  employed  people  grows  3 percent  and  the  economy 

grows  3 percent,  you  don’t  get  any  more  employment.  ^ •'  . 

What  this  chart  shows  is  that  we  have  underestimated  the  raging 
forward  movements  of  technology,  productivity,  science,  manage- 
ment, and  labor  skills.  . ..  ,,  , t *i 

Over  the  years,  the  rate  of  productivity  growth  has  accelerated 

^As  you  can  see  from  the  chart,  it  was  only  0.4  percent 

1910  to  1920,  and  it  rose  to  3.7  percent  from  1960  to  1966.  It  was 

actually  4 percent  from  1947  to  1953.  ^ ' ,,  , 

The  technological  growth  is  continuing,  no  matter  what  happens 
to  the  economy.  In  fact,  some  people  think  it  continues  ^er  when 
the  economy  is  slowed  down.  Nonetheless,  we  hear  a lot  of  talk  now 
about  the  great  decline  in  productivity  growth,  as  shown  on  the 
chart.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  technology.  . ~ 

When  the  economy  is  not  growing,  when  we  arc  m stagnation,  or 
when  we  are  in  a recession,  and  the  plants  are  turning  out  less  goods 
relative  to  their  capacity,  they  do  not  fire  the  people.  So  instead  ox 
having  overunemployment,  you  have  underutilization  and  underem- 
ployment in  the  plant. 

If  we  really  learn  as  a nation  to  correctly  measure  unemployment, 
we  would  measure  the  underemployment,  factor  it  in  properly  as  an 
aspect  of  the  unemployment. 

We  have  an  enormous  amount  of  underemployment  now,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  fact  that  the  productivity  growth  rate  by  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1969  was  down  to  0.6  percent,  although  technologically  we  have 
seen  that  it  is  at  least  3.7  percent  and  perhaps  4.0  percent. 

This  situation,  of  course,  cannot  be  improved  except  with  a great 
accent  upon  the  growth  of  the  economy  and  the  growth  of  job 


opportunities. 

In  the  next  place,  as  shown  by  my  chart  5,  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem which  these  bills  concentrate  oh  is  now  much  more  serious  be- 
cause it  isn’t  properly  measured.  - 

We  read  in  the  papers  that  the  official  rate  of  unemployment  is 
somewhere  around  3.5  percent.  This  doesn’t  count  the  underemploy- 
ment in  the  plants,  but,  more  obviously,  it  doesn’t  even  count  the  full- 
time equivalent  of  part-time  unemployment. 

If  100,000  people  are  laid  off  for  a month,  that  enters  into  the  un- 
employment figure^  But  if  200,000  people  are  put  on  an  18-hour  week 
instead  of  a 36-hour  week,  this  is  equal  to  100,000  fuU-time  unemploy- 
ment, and  it  isn’t  counted  at  all. 
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Also,  we  don’t  count  the  concealed  unemployment  If  ^Ss^lr 
man  in  Detroit,  with  automobile  production  percent  o 24--year-old 
than  last  year,  finds  that  he  can’t  get  a job  and  that  his  w the  skin 
brother  and  46-year-old  father  are  holdingonto  their  jobsp?  w ^ 
of  their  seniority  then  when  he  stops  ^ f£«nteafi 

and  goes  into  the  poolroom  instead,  he  is  no  longer 

^Tbei^Is still  another  factor  that  enters  into  the  techitolog 

ture,  and  thus  into  the  training  picturelgave  theexample°t  World 

War  II.  When  we  got  into  World  War  II,  and  took  18 

best  workers  out  of  the  labor  force  and  put  them  mto  ^ ^Wnea 

Forces  and  had  to  look  around  for  workers,  we  didn’t  justtook^f  or 

the  people  who  were  unemployed  and  didn  t look  just  fo  P 

had  never  been  in  the  labor  force.  . , . force  We 

We  looked  for  people  who  had  never  been  m the  labor r * we 
looked  for  women.  We  looked  for  Negroes  who  had  never  oeen  m- 

^We^o^Sto^wtole  they  had  not  been  classified  asjtoem- 

ployed,  they  were  unused  manpower  and  womanpower  aim  great 

H^jfyrecenrstudy  in  Washington  showed  that,  when  1°^^  ali 
of  these  kinds  of  unemployment,  and  if  you  really  think  ox  now  un- 
used manpower  and  womanpower  could  be  put  to  r than  9 5 

unemployment  rate  as  I define  it  was  about  10 percent ratheru^ 2.0. 

I am  not  trying  to  exaggerate  the  problem.  I am t just  * :rp^  u- 
lustrate  the  realities  of  the  problem  which  makes  all  of  the  J tiv 

of  these  measures  more  urgent  and  more  relevant. 

My  chart  6 shows  the  size  of  the  job  we  have  to  do  Here  I ^oii  t even 
count  in  the  underemployment  in  the  plants.  I don’t  even  the 

people  who  never  entered  the  labor  force  but  ought  to  have-  a.  oount  m 
only  the  actual  unemployment,  the  full-time  equivalent  ot  P ~tun 
imemployment,  and  the  concealed  unemployment  of  those  J nave 

, * < i 1 j.  1,  _ nut  rr>»n  VTOLLia  T>Or~ 


Tnis  snows,  using  lyoo  as  a Dase,  ~ 

percent  by  1972,  and  15.2  percent  by  1977;  that  the  tinelevel  of  un- 
employment  needs  to  be  reduced  by  about  2 million  by  19 1 > ?-i 

production,  measured  in  uniform  dollars  needs  to  be  uppeu  * y bn- 

lionby  1972  and  $525  billion  by  1977.  . 4=  technoWr«r 

If  we  look  at  chart  7,  what  it  shows  is  the  influence  01  tecnnoiogy 
upon  the  problem.  This  chart  only  runs  through  1966. 
time  since  receiving  your  invitation  to  testify  to  bring  it  W ™ date. 
But  it  tells  the  story  just  the  same,  except  that.it  has  g oCTen  mucn 

What  I have  done  here  is  to  say  that  in  1947—1949,  used  a base 
year,  the  index  of  employment  to  productionwas  100. 
look  at  agriculture,  we  see  that  the  index,  so  measured,  fell  106 

in  1947  to  38.8  in  1966.  This  means  that  if  you  have  the  same  amount 
of  agricultural  output  you  would  use  only  somewhat  more 1 man  one- 

third  as  much  manpower  to  produce  that  same  level  of  output.^ 

In  mining,  the  mdex  fell  from  99  to  43.  In  all  manufacturing,  it 
fell  from  102  to  52.  In  iron  and  steel,  from  99  to  66. 
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I^automobiles^it;6 fell  from  108  to  54;  and  in  railroads,  it  fell  from 

96Thi^"trend  although  I don’t  have  the  exact  figures,  has  continued 
with  a vengeance  since  1966  under  the  impact  of  technological  change. 
This  explains  whether  we  like  it  or  not*  but  as  we  all  kno  9 
net  increase  in  employment  since  1966  or  1964  or _1R62  lias  b®e,  Am' 
most  entirely  in  the  services  and  almost  entirely  m Government  -m- 

Pl?here  is  no  wav  of  changing  these  technological  trends,  Ip  fact, 
they  can  become  a benefit  rather  than  a liability  if  we  adopt  the  job- 
creation  programs,  and  implement  them  with  the  manpower  and 
training  programs,  to  move  us  in  the  direction. 

But  manpower  and  training  itself  will  not  do  it.  It  will  not  o 

^^hart  8 reallv  shows  in  another  way  what  I show  on  chart  7,  and, 
while  this  one  onlv  runs  to  1967,  the  trends  have  been  the  same  since. 

I have  here  made  a budget,  and  a budget  is  a very  different  thing 
from  a forecast  When  you  read  most  of  die  forecasts  of  the  composi- 
tion of  employment,  whether  they  come  from  the  Labor  Department 
or  elsewhere,  they  are  merely  projections  of  past  trends. 

Well,  the  purpose  of  policy  is  to  change  past  trends,  because  tne 
past  trends  have  caused  the  problem.  This  is  a job  budget  for  the 
Nation  which  has  been  made  an  integral  part  of  my  overall  economic 
budget,  showintr  not  where  we  are  going  but  where  we  need  to  go, 
if  we  are  not  only  to  get  full  employment  but  to  get  the  distribution 
of  that  employment  in  accord  with  our  basic  needs. 

We  can  get  plenty  of  automobiles  without  stimulating  more  employ- 
ment in  that  industry  or  asking  Henry  Ford  to  train  people. 

But  we  can’t  clean  up  the  Potomac  that  way.  We  can’t  build  hos- 
pitals that  wav  We  can’t  renew  cities  that  wav. 

This  shows,  m this  kind  of  a job  budget,  which  takes  account  not 
only  of  our  economic  needs  but  of  our  human  needs,  which  are  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  all  economic  activity,  that  contract  construction 
needs  to  go  up  67.5  percent.  , , , , , . ^ ^ 

This  is  because  of  the  great  need  for  housing  and  the  great  need 
for  urban  renewal.  Government  employment  needs  to  go  up  36.7  per- 
cent. This  is  because  the  technological  factors  that  I have  already 
mentioned,  but  also  because  we  will  need  greatly  increased  Govern- 
ment services  in  the  years  ahead,  if  they  are  properly  directed. 

The  service  industries  need  to  go  up  33.3  percent.  In  contrast,  even 
in  a full  employment  economy,  I cannot  figure  that  manufacturing 
employment  will  go  up  more  than  12  percent,  and  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  employment  up  more  than  10.7  percent. 

Chart  9 merely  translates  chart  8 

Mr.  Btjktok-.  Excuse  me. 

Would  you  define  for  us  the  different  shadings  sLet  us  take  con- 
tract construction.  You  have  this  diagonal  chart.  What  is  that  sup- 
posed to  stand  for?  . , 

Mr.  Ketserlxxg.  The  first  bar  is  the  whole  period  from  1967  to 
1977.  The  second  is  the  period  from  1967  to  1970.  The  third  is  the 
period  from  1970  to  1977.  The  second  two  bars  are  merely  the  break- 
down of  the  longer  period-shown  on  the  first  bar. 


Mr.  Burton.  I see.  So  by  1970,  we  should  have  been  up  20  percent 
over  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Kjb yserlistg . Over  1967.  Of  course,  we  weren’t.  I mean,  housing 
construction  has  suffered  the  most  catastrophic  decline  this  year  of  any 
major  industry  since  the  great  depression,  and  if  I were  testifying  on 
another  subject  I could  tell  you  wliy.  Tight  money  and  rising  interest 
rates,  so  forth  and  so  on. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  of  course,  because  we  haven’t  adjusted 
our  policies  to  the  technological  change  and  to  the  national  needs^  that 
we  are  now  where  we  are  now. 

As  I say,  chart  9 merely  translates  chart  8 into  the  changing  com- 
position of  employment,  showing,  for  example,  that  contract  construc- 
tion should  rise  from  5.1  percent,  shown  at  the  bottom  in  the  black,  to 
7 percent  of  total  employment;  government  from  15.3  to  17.2;  services 
from  15.3  to  16.8;  while  manufacturing  would  decliiae  from  25.2  to 


28.4.  . ...  . , 

One  of  the  implications  of  this,  which  is  touched  upon  m some  of 
the  bills,  maybe  more  specifically  in  the  one  introduced  by  Congress- 
man O’Hara  and  others,  is  it  identifies  the  problem  of  public  employ- 
ment and  public  needs,  but  it  gives  it  a lick  and  a bang,  if  X may  say 
so.  It  identifies  it.  It  has  been  identified  many  times. 

What  is  done  in  my  chart  10  is  to  budget  as  part  of  my  overall  budget 
the  various  needs  of  the  economy  that  involve  public  programs, 
and  to  translate  those  into  dollars  and  cents.  Of  course,  it  contem- 
plates, over  the  years  ahead,  vast  increases  in  education  and  health 
services,  in  housing  and  so  forth. 

But  the  most  interesting  thing,  if  you  look  at  the  first  bar  at  the 
left,  is  all  Federal  outlays  as  a first  box  at  the  left.  All  Federal  outlays 
as  a percent  of  GNP  could  and  should  actually  decline  slightly,  if  and 
only  if  we  adopt  the  policies  to  restore  and  maintain  the  maximum 
employment  and  production  objectives  of  the  Employment  Act. 

There  is  nothing  more  vain  and  self-defeating,  as  we  should  have 
learned  by  now,  than  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  by  reducing  the  size 
of  the  budget  relative  to  the  national  economy,  particularly  at  a time 
when  the  national  economy  is  in  recession. 

All  this  has  great  implications  for  manpower  and  training. 

Finally,  before  getting  specifically  to  these  bills,  I want  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  subject  of  inflation,  which  is  dealt  with  in  my  chart  11. 
This  is  a thesis  which  I have  been  advancing  for  17  years. 

Mr.  Burton.  May  I catch  one  point  to  be  sure  I am  with  you  l 

Mr.  Bjexserixn-g.  Surely.  . 

Mr.  Burton.  On  your  chart  10,  the  public  assistance,  labor  and 
manpower  and  other  welfare  services,  do  you  include  in  that  cash  pay- 
ments under  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  mechanism  ? 

Mr.  EZeyserijcng.  Yes.  Footnote  2 shows  that  it  is  based  on  the 
Administration’s  proposed  budget  which,  beginning  with  fiscal  1969, 
includes  the  immense  trust  funds,  net  lending  and  other  relatively 
minor  items.  So  they  are  included. 

They  are  not  included  entirely  in  that  one  category.  There  is  the 
problem  of  how  these  Federal  budgets  are  made  up  and  how  the  allo- 
cations are  made,  which,  as  you  know,  is  very  complex. 

Mr.  Burton.  Did  you  make  any  assumptions  as  to  the  current 
method  of  financing  public  assistance  income  maintenance  programs, 


rr  x have  shown  tne  ac,u~  ^ ^ actual  up-  r ...  :=  ,,  • •- 

d*m  <*  - ■ , production  tmd  nncmvluy”'™1- 

sohomic  growth-  industrial  produci^..  . , 

-.rice  index  was  u.ap  ‘ „ . 

L^sed  3.5  percent-  7eaxsl 
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Mr.  Ketseeixng.  These  are  the  averages  for  those  years.  In  other 
words,  the  top  chart  at  the  left  says  that  from  1952  to  1955,  a 3-year 
period,  the  average  annual  increase  in  the  consumer  price  index  was 
0 3 percent 

The  average  annual  real  growth  rate  of  the  economy  was  3.5 

^From  1955  to  1958,  we  got  into  a period  of  stagnation,  inchiding— 
in  1957  and  1958— the  most  serious  recession  thus  far  since  World 
"War  n 

The  average  annual  increase  in  the  consumer  price  index  rose  to 
2.6  percent,  and  the  average  annual  growth  rate  of  the  economy  fell 

to  0.8  percent.  . , ■ , ... 

Coming  over  to  1960-66,  the  intervening  ones  show  the  same  thing, 
b it  I am  trying  to  shorten  this;  from  1960  to  1966,  the  real  growth 
rate  of  the  economy  averaged  annually  5.1  percent,  and  the  average 
annual  increase  in  consumer  prices  was  1.6  percent. 

From  1966  to  1969,  as  I have  already  reviewed,  the  real  growth 
rate  of  the  economy  fell  to  3.4  percent,  and  the  price  inflation  rose 

to  4.1  percent.  . rru 

Most  extraordinary  is  what  has  happened  m those  3 years,  lne 
real  growth  rate  of  the  economy  has  fallen  to  zero,  and  the  price  in- 
flation has  gotten  faster  and  faster. 

In  1969,  the  price  inflation  was  5.4  percent,  and  the  growth  rate  of 
the  economy  was  almost  zero.  ^ 

Tt>  December  1969,  when  it  got  down  to  zero,  we  read  that  the 
consumer  prices  went  up  6.1  percent,  and  now  we  read  in  the  papers 
today,  when  we  are  probably  in  an  absolute  recession — although  de- 
bating that  question  doesn’t  really  affect  my  point — we  read  that  the 
wholesale  price  index  has  gone  up  more  in  this  month  than  for  a 
long,  long  time,  and  the  consumer  price  index  will,  too. 

This  seems  to  me  a long  enough  time  for  us  to  recognize  that  we 
should  stop  trying  to  interfere  with  economic  growth  which  is  worth 
moreto  us,  anyway,  than  a slight  difference  in  the  price  level,  because 
that  is  the  real  source  of  wealth,  stop  interfering  with  full  employ- 
ment, stop  questioning  manpower  and  training  programs  to  create 
the  facility  for  more  employment,  and  learn  from  the  record  that 
a healthy,  growing,  productive  American  economy  on  a fairly  stable 
basis  yields  much  less  price  inflation  in  the  long  run. 

I emphasize  this  because,  while  it  is  only  partly  relevant  to  the 
manpower  and  training  bill,  it  is  relevant  to  almost  every  decision 
that  the  Congressman  nake,  and  almost  every  argument  that  they  hear 
and  whatever  they  are  trying  to  do.  • . . 

Mr.  Btjkton-  May  we  stay  with  this  chart,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 

moment  ? 

Mr.  Danxpxs.  Tou  are  recognized,  Mr.  Burton..  - 

J Mr.  Btskion.  One  of  the  things  that  has  fascinated  me  over  the  many 
years. I have  heard  you  testify  are  these  magic  little  charts  of  yours. 
It  is  helpful  that  I understand  them.  ' - - • . 

.Would  you  develop  for:  us,  using  your  chart  11,  what  conclusions 
should  be  drawn  by  the  relationship  between  consumer  prices  and 
unemployment  as a percent  of  civilian  labor  force  ? . 

Mr.  Ketserlixg.  The  conclusion  that  should  be  drawn  is  clear.  J^et 
us  take,  for  example,  the  period  that  I reviewed  from  1955  to  1958. 
As  we  all  know,  unemployu^rrt*  rose  from  about  2%  percent  of  the 
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labor  force  in  1953  and  1954  ^ 7 percent,  and  this  is  merely  full-time 
unemployment^  the  time  of  the  1967-68  recession. 

In  other  words,  it  almost  triPled  as  a percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force.  With  unemployment  alrnost  tripling,  the  average  annual  rate 
of  price  inflation  rose  fro^  0£  percent  to  2.6  percent,  as  shown  on 
my  chart,  which  is  almost  ni*e  times  as  fast. 

Shouldnt  this  alone  be  enough  t°  begin  to  question  the  idea  that 
higher  unemployment  meaj^  more  less  price  inflation? 

I will  give  the  reasons  % - a minute. 

Now,  let  us  come  to  the  tx\0re  recent  period.  From  1960  to  1966,  as 
we  all  know,  full-time  Unemployment  was  reduced  from  7 percent, 
roughly  speaking,  to  the  percent  which  it  is  now,  approximately, 
although  it  is  much  higher  when  you  count  it  right,  but  that  doesn’t 
relate  here. 

And  during  the  period  when  unemployment  was  reduced  from  7 
percent  to  3-5  percent,  we  had  an  averaire  annual  rate  of  price  inflation 
of  only  1-6  percent.  u ^ 

During  the  later  period,  1966-69,  when  the  economy  has  moved 
from  stagnation  to  recession  atid  when  the  real  economic  growth  rate 
declined  greatly,  the  price  iuqation  increased  greatly. 

Some  will  ask  why  we  ^ not  gotten  a lot  more  unemployment. 
There  are  two  reasons.  The  reason  is  the  underutilization  in  the 
plant  which  will  become  ov^. 

The  second  and  more  important  reason • 

Mr.  Bthoton.  By  “ove^  „ <jo  yotl  mean  those  that  will  become 

unemployed  t 

Mr.  KnvsERnnsrG.  Exactly 

The  more  important  J^ascm  goes  back  to  my  chart  on  “Productiv- 
ity,” which  is  chart  4.  see  that  during  1960-66,  the  average 

percent.  ^ 

From  third  quarter,  196s  ^ third  quarter,  1969,  which  are  the  latest 
hgTires  9-6  percent.  Why?  Technology  didn’t  move 


In  fact,  with  the  trexoeilj  uS  even  reiativelv  excessive  level  of 
business  investment  which  the  Congress  has  tried  to  slow  down  with 

M technology  was  advancing 

^all0mtifct  beC°Sie»^  skilled.  Management  didn’t  become  less 
active.  What  happened  ? t underutilization  of  employed  people. 

111  ,®tiie£  5lstea<l  of  firing  the  people,  they  just  used  the  same 

number  of  people  for  a sl0l^  growth  in  output  than  the  technologi- 

the  productivity  rate  fell  tremendously* 

This  al^  shows  contrary  to  the  current  belief  which  confronts 
2?  on  tt^t  you  ^ going  to  stop  inflation  by  slowing  down 

^nl0lvdoWn  ***  the  economy  reduces  to  produc- 
tmty  growth  rate  to  0.6  percent,  labor  costs  rise  tremendously,  and 

wages  are  increasing  faster  than  jproduc- 
tivxty  g^s  aud  t^  thls  i ipflationary.  BuTwages  are  not  mcreas- 
ggfester  than  the  tech^^cal  productivity  advance  plus  cost  of 

^astftr  than  the  actual  growth  in  productivity, 
caused  by  the  slowdown  the  economy,  by  the  tight  money  policy 
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and  the  various  other  things  that  are  inimical  to  economic  growth 

and  employment-  . j , . 

So  what  should  we  do  ? If  we  bring  the  wage  rate  mcreases  down  to 
the  0.6,  we  will  have  still  less  demand,  and  instead  of  automobile  pro- 
duction contracting  at  6 percent  it  will  contract  16  percent  or  20 

percent.  ^ _ . ..  , 

We  have  to  bring  the  productivity  growth  rate  up  to  the  potential, 
and  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  get  the  economy  running  again. 

So  everything  bears  upon  the  point  that  the  slowdown  in  the  econ- 
omy and  the  aggravation  of  unemployment,  real  or  concealed,  and  the 
effort  to  fight  inflation  in  the  wrong  way,  cause  more  inflation. 

Another  reason  for  this  is  dear.  I mentioned  the  automobile  indus- 
try. The  automobile  industry  announced  last  year  that  they  expected 
a 6-percent  decline  in  output  this  year.  It  may  be  worse. 

At  the  same  time,  they  announced  a big  price  increase.  How  do  the 
economists  equate  these  two  developments  with  the  idea  that  price 
increases  are  due  to  excessive  demand,  excessive  volume,  and  excessive 
pressure  upon  productive  facilities  ? _ ^ 

The  steel  industry  just  announced  a big  increase-  Steel  plants  have 
been  operating  at  tremendous  undercapacity  for  a long  period  of  time. 

In  other  words,  we  live  in  an  administered  price  economy  where  an 
endeavor  is  made — and  I am  not  castigating  the  businessman  to  try 
to  compensate  for  the  inadequate  volume,  and  inadequate  employment, 
and  inadequate  growth  in  the  economy  by  a higher  price  per  unit  so 
he  can  achieve  his  investment  and  profit  target  even  though  the  econ- 
omy has  slowed  down. 

So  these  are  the  whole  confluence  of  reasons  why  the  who^e  range  of 
policies  designed  to  reduce  employment,  increase  unemployment,  slow 
down  the  economy,  are  profoundly  inflationary.  . 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  specific  proposals  in  these  bills,  relating  to 
manpower  and  training. 

I have  said  what  I have  said  because  I would  not  be  honest  with 
this  committee  if  I did  not  register  my  great  conviction  that  man- 
power training  and  programs,  along  with  some  of  the  other  things  we 
are  doing  so  erroneously,  will  become  an  increasing  source  of  disillu- 
sion and" frustration  to  the  recipients  of  the  training  unless  the  jobs 
are  there. 

Training  itself  doesn’t  create  the  jobs. 

Industry  will  employ  people  when  it  is  profitable  to  employ  them. 
Even  the  point  that  we  would  employ  them  if  they  were  better  trained 
is  not  like  a mathematical  table.  It  is  a matter  ox  bow  the  economy  is 
operating. 

I pointed  out  that,  during  World  War  H,  it  was  profitable  to  em- 
ploy people — there  are  always  workers  on  the  margin.  If  we  wanted 
to  be  efficient  in  terms  of  employing  the  more  efficient  people,  we  would 
become  most  efficient  when  we  got  employment  throughout  the  Nation 
down  to  one,  the  most  efficient  man  in  the  country,  or  down  to  10  mil- 
lion, the  most  efficient  10  million.  „ 

But  it  becomes  efficient  on  a national  basis  to  move  lower  down  in 
the  skill  scale  as  the  demand  becomes  higher  and  the  economy  operates 
at  a higher  level,  and  the  people  are  drawn  in. 

And  also,  due  to  the  technological  changes,  a lot  of  these  people  need 
to  be  employed  in  the  public  sector  to  meet  national  public  needs. 


So  even  if  they  were  drawn  for  the  first  time  into  the  production 
of  cigarettes,  jewelry,  luxury  hotels  at  Miami  Beach,  and  autOT^obfi  , 
so  that  the  air  would  become  entirely  poisoned,  it  wouldn  t meet  the 

naLrtmen5f  to  the  parts  of  the  bill  that  deal  specifically  with  man- 
power and  training,  looking  at  these  particular  bills.  , 

P I have  said  I do  not  want  anythmg  I say  to  be  interpreted  as 
critical  of  the  bills  in  themselves.  They  are  needed.  ' , , 

As  I indicated  at  the  outset,  I see  very  encouraging ■ » gns  that  the. 
proposals  now  before  this  committee  recognize  the  validity  of  mucn 

^Turning  first  to  H.R.  11620,  introduced  by  Congressman  O’Hara 

and  others,  sections  2 (g)  and  (h).  1 

H R 11620  expresses  precisely  the  need  to  guarantee  meaningful 
employment  opportunities  for  all  Americans.  But  this  requires  public 
investment  to  the  extent  that  the  private  sector  is  unable  to  provide 

such  opportunities.  . . , - , 

And  ! might  add,  it  requires  public  investment  even  if  private  enter- 
prise could  provide  such  opportunities,  because  you  have  to  be;  con- 
cerned also  with  the  nature  of  the  product  and  how  it  addresses  itself 
to  vital  national  needs.  I mentioned  that  earlier.^  „ _ , 

And  there  are  great  unfulfilled  public  needs  m many  fields.  Of 
course,  while  sections  2 (g)  and  (h)  of  HE-  11620  mention  this,  and 
I don’t  claim  that  a manpower  bill  should  attempt  to  implement  it, 
nonetheless,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  mentioning  it  is  nice,  and 
we  have  mentioned  it  many  times  before.  . ,.  _ ■, 

Title  III  of  the  bill  is  entitled  “Public  Service  Employment,  and 
is  both  useful  and  pertinent.  But  the  authority  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  section  301  to  contract  for  useful  public  service 
employment  to  underemployed  persons  touches  obviously  only  a tmv 
fragment  of  the  public  employment  and  public  investment  aspects  o± 
the  whole  employment  problem  in  the  years  ahead.  _ . ,,  9 

Mr.  Pastels  Will  you  elaborate  on  that  statement  a little  further 

You  say  it  only  touches  on  a tiny  fragment.  _ 

Mr.  KhvsERLiKG.  Because  the  problem  of  generating  the  proper 
public  employment  to  meet  our  national  needs  cannot,  under  any  con- 
ceivable formulation,  rest  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  be  within 

^it  involves  the  whole  Government  and,  above  all,  it  involves  the 
land  of  long-range  planning  under  the  Employment  Act  of  mb 
which  has  been  honored  mostly  in  the  breach.’  _ ! ' 

The  projection  of  a long-range  budget  for  jobs  must  be  a part,_it 
it  is  to  be  meaningful,  of  the  projection  of  a long-range  budget  for  the 
whole  economy,  and  the  employment  act  calls  for  this.  . A . 

The  employment  act  says  that  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
shall  prepare,  and  the  President  shall  present  to  the  Congress,  needed 
levels  of  employment,  needed  levels  of  employment  to  be  consistent 
with  maximum  employment,  and  that  every  policy  should  be  related 
to  this.-  :--v.  ’ ' 

Weeded  levels  of  employment  don’t  mean  anything,  just  to  say  we 
need  80  million  jobs  by  X year.  You  have  to  talk  about  a job  budget. 
You  have  to  talk  about  what  is  the  overall  composition  of  these  jobs 
from  the  point  of  view  <x& national  needs;  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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technology!  change;  from  the  point  of  view  of  all  the  things  that  I 

11  Thif  S^be  done  within  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  CouncU 
of  ^Economic  Advisers,  the  President’s  office,  can_ca11apon.be  De- 
partment  of  Labor  for  expertise  in  helping  to  formulate  t , , 

raBKe:hSS^>S1s  have'te  S^ffled,  related  to  production;  r^ 
lated  \o  purchasing  power:  related  to  national  pohcy  i reiated  to  tax 
poficy;  to  interest  rate  policy;  to  social  security  policy.  We  don  t have 

"Temct  a tax  law,  a manpower  law,  f social  purity  la^  and  m- 
temational  economic  program,  an  apiculturep  i ‘ ent  ^ct 

of  the  integration  and  rationalization  which  the  Employment  - 

SaM^^“d  you  vest  the  authority  for  the  administration 
and  the  operation  of  such  a program  in  one  particular  agency  o 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Dastoi^Is  it  your  contention  it  should  be  vested  in  various 

I think  we  always  say  that  Government  can  learn 
from  business,  but  we  never  carry  it  forward  to  specific  examples  ^ 
General  Motors  Corp.  is  a well-run  organization.  It  is  not  ideal  in 
all  respects.  It  understands,  and  it  has  benefited  by,  immense  dwen- 
tralization,  not  only  by  having  several  companies  competmg  with  each 
other,  but  also  by  great  decentralization  of  other  types. 

Nonetheless,  it  grasps  the  crucial  point  that  you  do  not  decentral- 
ize basic  policy.  You  do  not  decentralize  the  overall  formulation  of 
o-als  and^ their  relationship.  You  do  not  decentralize  decision  as  to 
Sow  much  you  are  going  to  put  into  advertising,  as  to  how  much  you 
are  going  to  put  into  tools,  as  to  how  much  you  are  going,  to  put  in 

^ This1  k'highly  centralized  at  the  top,  and  that  is  the  way  you  get 

a When  you  <*et  the  program,  you  decentralize  the  administration  and 
the  implementation,  and  you  leave  a lot  of  room  for  play  in  t e join  s 
and  for  initiative.  But  you  do  not  devolve  upon  all  of  the  components 
the  determination  of  a basic  program.  , 

That  is  an  exact  analogy.  All  of  the  resources  of  the  Government, 
the  Labor  Department,  and  all  of; the  other  departments,  need  to  be 
called  upon  for  implementation  of  Federal  action,  even  while  recog- 
nizing that  Federal  action  isn’t  the  whole  economy  by  any.  means. 

They  all  need  to  be  called  upon,  but  they  all  need  to  be  called  upon 
in  terms  of  a vigilant  logic  which  starts  somewhere,  and  that  is  what 

we  now  don’t  have.  , •. 

I am  saying  that  the  formulation  of  an  overall  job  budget  and  its 
major  components,  which  involve  national  needs,  which  involve  how 
much  the  Government  Is  going  to  spend  for  priority  programs,  has  to 
be  developed  at  a central  point,  in  consultation  with  the  specialized 
expertise  of  the  departments,  to  be  sure,  and  then  the  administration 
and  the  execution  can  be  devolved  on  them.  _ 

Mr.  EmENBORsr.  Where  would  that  central  point  be . 
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Mr.  K^exserling.  Under  the  present  structure,  it  would  have  to  be 
tinder  the  Economic  Report  of  the  President  with  the  aid  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  just  as  the  budget-making  function  is  con- 
centrated in  the  Budget  Bureau. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  we  have  a highly  advanced  budget-making 
process,  without  recognizing  that  the  budget  is  a part  of  the  economic 
program  and  that  Federal  spending  is  one  aspect  of  total  Federal 
policy. 

If  you  read  the  Economic  Reports  of  the  President,  you  will  find  a 
few  things  featured,  maybe  tax  policy,  money  policy  largely  being  left 
out;  social  security  policy,  which  even  in  dollars  is  becoming  as  vast 
as  was  indicated  by  a question  here,  as  the  whole  tax  program,  is  left 
out.  Agriculture  policy  is  left  out. 

Eet  me  give  agriculture  policy  as  an  illustration  of  the  manpower 
, on  which  I have  worn  myself  out  as  I did  on  the  monetary 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I was  going  all  around  talking  about 
farm  policy,  I was  told  that  the  solution  to  the  farm  problem  was  to 
drive  a large  portion  of  the  farmers  off  the  farm  and  out  of  rural 
areas  into  the  cities  where  they  would  all  find  a happy  hunting  ground. 

I said,  “Where  are  they  going  to  get  jobs  in  view  of  the  technologi- 
cal trends  in  industry  ?” 

“They  will  get  jolis  in  the  service  trades.” 

I said,  “The  trends  of  the  service  trades  are  about  the  same  as 
elsewhere.” 

What  happened?  We  put  millions  of  people  off  of  the  land  and 
into  the  cities  and  where  did  they  go  ? ALL  the  people  in  Watts  were 
in  the  rural  areas  a little  while  ago,  and  all  the  people  in  Harlem 
were  there  a generation  or  two  ago. 

But  now  I am  talking  about  whites  as  well  as  blacks. 

Look  at  !New  York  City  or  any  big  city.  Where  did  most  of  them 
go  ? They  went  on  the  relief  rolls,  they  went  into  the  unemployment 
rolls,  and  have  immensely  complicated  all  of  our  urban  problems. 

There  was  nowhere,  not  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  not  in 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  any  long-range  thinking  or  even 
short-range  thinking  on  the  distribution  of  our  labor  force  in  terms 
of  relative  technological  trends  or  national  needs,  or  where  they  could 
be  absorbed. 

Using  that  as  an  example,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  couldn’t 
have  done  that,  although  they  should  have  done  more  of  it  in  a way. 
They  couldn’t  do  it  because  they  weren’t  entrusted  with  the  whole 
picture,  and  the  analogy  with  the  Department  of  Labor  is  exact. 
One  is  agriculture,  the  other  is  industrial. 

Unless  you  have  at  some  central  point,  and  my  goodness,  the  prob- 
lem of  urban-rural  adjustment  was  a big  enough  economic  and  social 
problem  for  somebody  to  be  thinking  about  it,  and  nobody  is  thinking 
about  it  even  now  in  terms  of  doing  very  much  about  it,  one  way 
or  the  other — it  was  a big  enough  problem  to  enter  into  the  central 
point,  that  top  point,  where,  comparable  to  General  Motors  or  any 
well-run  industrial  concern,  you  think  about  the  overall  policies  and 
put  them  together. 

Then  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  its  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  employees,  and  itsT>illions  of  dollars  of  expenditures,  could 
have  done  its  job,  because  it  would  have  had  some  guidelines. 
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Mi\  Schxrle.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Mr.  Keyserling,  your  analysis  concerning  the  prob- 
lem of  agriculture  really  hit  it  right  on  the  head. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  of  how  we  can  slow  down  this  migration 
from  rural  to  urban  1 

Mr.  Ketserlestg.  I have  published  four  full-length  studies  on  the 
farm  problem  which  I would  be  glad  to  send  you,  beginning  with 
“Full  Prosperity  in  Agriculture  in  1955,”  and  the  most  recent  was 
“Agriculture  and  the  Public  Interest,”  as  late  as  1965,  in  which  I 
go  into  all  of  these  matters. 

I would  be  glad  to  let  you  have  that. 

In  addition,  for  the  benefit  of  this  committee,  I have  here  a draft 
bill  which  deals  with  the  larger  problem  of  bringing  the  Employ- 
ment Act  and  our  national  endeavors  into  line  with  a consideration 
of  these  various  matters. 

This  would  provide  the  kind  of  foundation  on  which  an  effective 
manpower  and  training  progr'am  could  be  deployed,  because  you  do 
have  to  train  for  what  and  for  how. 

I would  like  to  say  you  don’t  train  people  for  jobs,  you  train  people 
to  jobs.  A large  part  of  the  training  is  on  the  job.  But  in  any  event, 
job  creation  is  not  a byproduct  of  job  training. 

Job  training  is  a response  to  job  creation.  You  need  both. 

I have  here  a draft  of  a proposal  which  I would  like  to  insert  into 
the  record,  which  says  in  the  preamble  to  enlarge  the  results  thus  far 
achieved  under  the  Employment  Act  of  19-46,  to  provide  for  a na- 
tional purposes  budget  under  that  act,  and  so  forth,  which  I would 
like  to  insert  into  the  record  for  your  examination. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Without  objection — is  that  a statement  or  what? 

Mr.  Ejeyserukg.  I would  like  this  to  go  at  the  end  of  my  statement 
as  an  appendix  thereto. 

Mr.  Daxtexs.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  the  subcommittee  with  about 
15  copies  of  that  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Ketserixntg.  I will. 

Let  me  finish,  which  I can  very  shortly,  with  my  discussion  of  the 
details  of  the  bill. 

In  Title  Y,  still  talking  about  the  bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
O’Hara  and  others,  Section  501(a)(1)  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  research  and  evaluate  the  programs  created  by  technological 
progress  and  other  changes  in  the  structure  of  production  and  demand 
as  these  impact  upon  the  use  of  the  Nation’s  human  resources. 

I particularly  applaud  that  request  or  mandate,  as  it  may  be.  I 
might  legitimately  ask  the  question  why  the  Department  of  Labor 
wouldn’t  have  been  doing  this  all  along.  That  is  the  first  thing  I 
would  do  if  I were  Secretary  of  Labor,  which  I do  not  aspire  to  be. 
It  is  absolutely  fundamental. 

But  what  the  Department  of  Labor  can  do  in  this  respect,  while 
important,  is  a mere  bagatelle  compared  to  the  size  and  scope  of  this 
problem. 

As  I have  said,  it  is  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  which  needs 
to  explore  this  matter  thoroughly  from  the  overall  national  view- 
point and  to  integrate  a long-range  job  budget  with  the  other  goals, 
policies,  and  programs  of  the  Federal  Government  at  large. 
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Of  course,  thev  will  first  have  to  disengage  themselves  from  the 
philosophy— I again  say  I have  been  equally  critical  of  under  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  Administrations— they  will  first  have  to  dis- 
engage themselves  from  the  philosophy  which  is  now  leading  them  to 
issue  praise  on  themselves  that  the  great  American  economy,  the  real 
source  of  our  wealth,  the  real  hope  of  the  free  world,  lias  been  broug 
to  a complete  halt  and  may  even  go  a little  lower,  and  that  in  this  way 

we  are  going  to  stop  inflation.  , ■. 

That  we  are  now  in  a position  as  a Nation  where  we  can.be  proud 
and  happy  and  comforted  by  such  a situation  is  almost  beyond  my 

But  it  all  rests  upon  the  idea  that,  after  all,  we  have  to  lick  inflation 

this  policy  had  succeeded  in  licking  inflation,  during  the  last  3 
years  or  the  last  month,  or  where  we  are  now,  I would  yield  my  theories 
to  the  empirical  observation.  . , 

But  the  empirical  observation  is  all  the  other  way,  and  I reviewed 
that  so  fully  at  the  beginning  that  I am  not  going  to  review  it  again 

n°Section  504(a)  of  the  bill  is  to  be  commended  for  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  develop  a comprehensive  system  of  labor  market 
information.  But  for  reasons  X have  already  stated,  information  ox 
the  jobs  that  exist  cannot  substitute  for  the  immensely  larger  problem 
of  job  planning  and  job  creation,  not  only  quantitatively  but  also  quail- 
tatively  in  terms  of  "the  types  of  products  and  services  we  need. 

Without  this  emphasis  upon  priorities  of  need,  even  the  projection 
or  even  creation  of  job  opportunities  tend  to  reaffirm  the  past  rather 
than  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future.  , , „ ' •. 

My  comments  vdth  respect  to  BE  JR.  10908  introduced  by  Mr.  Steiger 
and  others,  and  H.R.  13472,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ayres  and  others,  are 
basically  the  same  as  those  I have  offered  with  respect  to  H.R.  Ilo20, 
introduced  by  Mr.  O’Hara  and  others.  T , 

Each  of  these  three  bills  has  many  good  proposals,  and  1 respecttuiiy 
suggest  that  each  of  them  may  fall  short  of  adequate  attention  to 'the 
larger  issues  I have  sought  to  raise  here  today.  _ ' 

I may  not  have  the  technical  competence  to  evaluate  the  details  nor 
the  relative  merits  of  these  three  bills,  nor  have  I had  the  tune  to  do 
so  since  I received  the  kind  invitation  to  offer  my  testimony  here  today. 

But  I am  confident  that  the  details  can  be  straightened  out  and 
reconciled,  and  I hope  that  the  most  meritorious  proposals  contained  in 
each  of  these  three  bills  can  be  brought  together  m one  measure,  and 
gain  the  approval  of  the  Congress.  ...  . , , . . 

I commend  all  of  those  who  have  participated  m the  sponsorship  ox 
these  necessary  measures,  and  trust  that  they  will  not  be  critical  of 
mv  comments  upon  their  limitations.  ’ 

I am  greatly  heartened  by  the  underlying  purposes  which  compel 
the  introduction  of  these  measures  pertaining  to  manpower  and  serv- 
ice, and  bv  the  prospect  they  offer  for  even  wider  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  the  sponsors  of  these  measures  arid  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor.  _ , , . . 

This  has  also  prompted  me  to  go  one  s+ep  further,  and,  as  already 
indicated,  introduce  into  the  record  a model  bill  which  I have/worked 
on  for  some  time,  suggesting  how  the  Employment  Act  needs  to  be 
realined  to  fulfill  its  origmal.promise. 
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I earnestly  hope  that  those  on  the  committee  who  are  here  today,  its 

entire  membership,  the  sponsors  of  the  three  e^  ex- 

eration,  and  other  Members  of  the  Congress  will  find  the  time  to  ex 

amine  these  proposals  in  detail.  ..  , , ,*.  ■»  t-f 

I think  that,  those  who  do  so  will  find  it  suggestive  and  helpful.  If 
anv  Members  of  the  Congress  should  later  desire  to  implement  any 
parts  of  my  proposal,  I shall  be  more  than  glad  to  make  available  to 

lhKS?youvS£  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 

KeyserHng,  I want  to  »»P>-WS 
of  the  committee  and  all  the  members  assembled  here  today  for  most 
interesting  and  illuminating  statement.  _ 

I haveheard  many,  many  witnesses  during  my  “V Sterest- 

cress,  but  your  statement  here  today  has  been  one  of  the  most  mterest- 
mg  and,  you  might  say,  informative,  that  I have  ever  had  the  pleasure 

*¥$££?!  also  speak  for  the  other  members  of  the  committee  You 
have  Xerved  theP  rapt  attention  you  have  received  from  each  and 

eVSyou?fpUroposed  bill,  is  that  directed  to  the  manpower  bills  that 

arMr.f^TSERLiNG.  No;  this  is  something  I have  worked  on i * or  many 
vears  It  is,  rather,  pointed  toward  an  environment  in  which  I think 
the  manpower  training  and  programs,  including  the  nnprovwnents 
embodied  in  these  bills,  would  be  given  the  chance  they  deserve,  in- 
stead of  being  asked  to  perform  the  miraculously  imposable,  bvmo 
ing  people  toward  jobs  and  fitting  them  for  jobs  when  the  jo  s ono 
exist  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  manpower  and  training  programs 

t0 1 started  working  on  this  model  bill  many  years  ago,  so  it  is  not 
related  to  these  bills  directly.  But  I think  it  would  give  these  bills  a 
chance  to  operate.  I do  not  believe  that  the  improvement  and  accelera- 
tion of  manpower  and  training  programs  can  have  much  of  a chance 

in  the  current  and  prospective  environment. 

Mr  D^xtels.  You  stated  that  each  of  the  bills  before  us  contains 
some  meritorious  proposals,  and  since  you  were  invited  to  appear  here 
on  short  notice,  you  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to  completely  analyze 

thimwas  wondering  if  you  could  do  this  service  for  the  committee: 
If  you  do  find  the  time,  could  you  send  us  your  specific  recommenda- 
tions as  to  those  provisions  that  you  approve  of  in  each  bill  sotthat 
this  committee  would  have  the  benefit  of  your  complete  views ' 

Mr  Keysekling.  I would  be  glad  to  try  to  squeeze  in  the  tune  to 
do  so.  Obviously,  the  three  bills  are  very  similar  in  many  respects,  and 
are  very  different  in  some  respects.  _ . _ 

I think  they  are  all  pointed  in  the  right  direction.  I have  one  com- 
ment iiow,  and  I will  let  the  cards  fall  where  they  may. 

I incline  more,  for  the  reasons  that  I have  given,  to  a concentration 
of  responsibility  in  this  kind  of  function  than  to  a tremendous  amount 
of  dispersion.  By  that  I do  not  mean  that  it  is  not  necessary  and  de- 
sirable to  utilize  State  and  local  agencies-  J T 

But  I do  mean  that  the  one  thing  that  the  country  lacks,  and  I 
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have  tried  to  emphasize  it  in  every  aspect  of  what  I have  said,  is  a 
program  instead  of  programs  and  a policy  instead  of 
P Uniform  consistent  guidance  by  some 

is  needed  Therefore,  I lean  more  toward  those  provisions  o±  tne 
bids,  wherever  they  may  appear,  which  aim  more 

phasis  upon  a concentrated  or  unified  program  at  the  national  level 
rather  than  excessive  emphasis  upon  decentralization.  ,1 

The  unemployment  program  is  nationwide  Technological  trends 
are  nationwide.  It  is  very  interesting  that  the  Nixon  admmistratio  , 
which  on  ideological  grounds  might  have  been  supposed  to  e 
favor  of  getting  the  thing  back  to  the  bottom  where  it  came  fr  , 

when  faced  with  a hard  problem,  has  made  its  Xf  rCS°i^TOrtent 
posal  really  for  the  nationalization  ot  one  of  the  most  importan 

PrThfSnilJte  tecluse  I believe  the  Federal  Government  is  all  wise.  I 
wasn’t  in  it  20  years  for  nothing,  and  I haven't  been  watching  it  since 

f°But  Uwould  urge  one  standard  with  respect  to  these  bills,  which  is 
to  try  to  make  sure  that  there  is  enough  emphasis  upon  getting  a pro- 
gram  and  then  devolving  it  to  various  points  of  administration,  rather 
than  leaving  it  subject  to  the  vulnerability  at  the  beginning  of  exces- 
sive diffusion  in  what  is  essentially  a national  problem. 

As  to  the  other  details  of  the  bills,  I hope  to  be  able,  with  more  time, 
to  analyze  them  and  to  furnish  the  committee  with  a memorandum  on 
my  more  detailed  comments  on  the  various  sections. 

Mr.  Daisxels.  Thank  you.  ...  , 

I would  like  to  call  upon  my  colleague  from  the  State  of  VV  ashington, 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Keyserlmg,  may  1 say  this 
has  been  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  provocative  testimony  1 
have  ever  heard  in  a committee  of  this  Congress. 

I would  like  to  commend  you  for  it  and  also  say  that  I a<pee  with 
you  largely  in  what  you  have  said.  Therein  lies  the  problem  with 
your  testimony  on  this  bill  in  my  mind.  May"  I frame  it  this  way : I 
have  been  in  the  Congress  now  for  5 years  and  I have  inarched  oh 
on  about  four  or  five  crusades  with  banners  flying  and  all  good 

intentions.  , ,, 

I have,  I think,  stirred  up  people  to  believe  that  we  can  cure  the 
poverty  problem  and  that  we  can  increase  our  efforts  in  education 
only  to  mid  my  hopes  shattered  and  there,  too,  on  the  reef  of  tight 
money,  high  interest  rates,  and  frugality  in  spending. 

If  I judge  your  testimony  correctly,  the  salient  portion  of  your 
testimony,  it  is  that  unless  we  have  high  employment,  a manpower 
program  may  be  another  one  of  these  marches  off  into  unreality,  and  1 

will  be  stirring  up  false  hopes.  . , 

I know  that  is  a very  general  conclusion,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  to 
enact  this  manpower  policy  and  to  hold  out  jobs  to  people  that  we 
can  train  without  really  having  the  job  available — and  I frankly  don  t 
see  the  jobs  available  at  least  during  this  administration— we  will 
again  be  raising  hopes  which  will  be  dashed,  as  they  have  in  the 

past,  by  this  type  of  policy.  . , 

Mr.  Bjetsekeentg.  I don’t  want  to  say  anything  that  discourages 
these  bills,  because  I think  they  are  most  worthy.  But  I would  change 
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what  you  said,  where  you  said  may  we  not  get  these  unfortunate  re- 
sults, to  the  empirical  observation  that  we  have  gotten  them. 

After  all,  we  have  had  large  and  varied  manpower  training  pro- 
grams. The  administration  that  came  in  in  1961.,  as  some  ox  you  wi 
recall,  concentrated  largely  upon  this  for  2,  3 years  before  they  even 
got  to  any  big,  massive  economic  program,  namely,  the  tax  reduc- 
tions. which  I think  were  wrong  on  many  grounds,  but  I will  not  get 
into  that  here.  I have  intimated  why.  ,f 

But  the  manpower  training  programs  from  1961  to  1964  a 
work.  The  unsatisfactory  recovery,  which  was  an  automatic  rebound 
from  the  recession,  was  conventional.  It  didn  t carry  us  far  enoug  . 
It  didn’t  get  unemployment  down  very  much.  . , 

The  manpower  and  training  programs  just  didnt  work,  because 
too  much  reliance  was  placed  on  them.  We  didn't  really  learn  from 
that,  because,  while  we  tried  some  other  things,  we  have  continued 

with  a proliferation  of  manpower  and  training  programs. 

I studied  this  rather  in  detail  in  the  long-range  study  that  I made 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  a 10-year  program  for  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  the  number  of  the  manpower  and  trammg  programs  is 
just — I can  only  use  the  word  “shocking.’'  n 

That  doesn’t  mean  I don’t  like  these  Dills.  I like  them,  because  it 

would  bring  the  efforts  more  together.  . , , 

You  mentioned  the  war  on  poverty.  Sure,  it  wasnt  adequately 
funded,  but  that  wasn’t  the  big  trouble.  The  big  trouble  was  the  very 

thing  I said,  and  I objected  to  it  from  the  beginning.  . 

Instead  of  stopping  to  think  how  can  we  get  one  muffed  strategic 
program  limited  to  two  or  three  big  things,  we  experimented  witn 
thousands  of  programs,  many  cf  them  conflicting,  on  the  ground  that 
the  main  reason  the  people  were  poor  was  somethmg  was  wrong  with 
them,  and  they  had  tc  be  manicured. 

So  we  had  myriads  of  programs  all  over  the  country,  conflicting 

with  one  another. 

Certainly,  they  have  increased  disillusion. 

The  analogy  I am  making  to  what  you  said  is  right.  Ihis  doesn't 
mean  that  a great  nation  should  abandon  or  reject  the  idea  of  getting 
rid  of  poverty,  but  let  us  do  some  thinking.  Let  us  pull  the  thing 

together.  

"Here,  again,  poverty  isn’t  one  isolated  little  thing,  like  stopping 
speeding  It  runs  across  every  economic  program  in  the  ST ation. 

A program  to  get  rid  of  poverty  or  to  reduce  it  should  be  an  essen- 
tial,  integral,  and  maybe  the  most  important  part  of  the  Economic 
Reports  of  the  President,  because  what  is  more  important,  and  what 
would  do  more  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem  and  the  technolog- 
ical problem,  than  to  bring  the  60  million  American  people  who  are 
either  poor  or  deprived  up  to  an  American  standard  of  consumption. 

You  don’t  do  that  through  an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  You 
do  that  through  taxation,  money  policy,  employment  policy,  a whole 

range  of  policies.  .. 

And  yet  this  broad  approach  was  left  out,  although  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  few  things  that  are  treated  in  the  central  economic 
program  of  the  Government. 

So  the  poverty  program,  to  which  you  referred,  is  a very  good  ex- 
ample of  what  I am  talking  about  on  manpower  and  manpower  train- 
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ing,  the  need  for  creating  a base  or  an  overall  foundatipn  a 

manpower  and  training  program  may  be  sensibly 

Mr.  Meeds.  And  to  the  extent  of  these  bills,  because  1 j.  I of 
them  seek  coordination  under  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  type  o:f 
program,  you  would  suggest  that  they  would  be  yainable  ? . . 

Mr.  Keyserling.  Very  much  so,  but  I think  it  must  of  one 

step  further,  in  order  to  assume  what  the  Secretary  ~°r  'd'oes 

under  a larger  coordination  which  gives  him  guidelines  f°r  ^Poxver 
and  training  in  terms  of  what  the  Nation  is  trying  to  do*^  . , 

Mr.  Meeds.  What  happens  if  we  proceed  and  enact  tn*s  anf*  again, 
it  seems  to  me,  raise  the  hopes  of  people,  and  we  contioue.  ° a^e  not 
only  the  present  rate  of  unemployment  but  an  increaSU1^  Qf 
unemployment.  . . 

Mr.  Keyserli^g.  I could  not  in  good  conscience  Com" 

mittee,  or  the  sponsors  of  these  measures,  to  stop  sor°et  ® *-bat  is 
desirable  because  other  things  need  to  be  done.  Prog1*658  step 

by  step.  frvin 

We  should  never  surrender  to  the  idea  that  stop  t;nring  to 

things  because  they  may  be  disappointing,  which.  so#ie  P®fP  e \vant 
to  do  with  the  war  against  poverty  and  so  forth  a#d  the 

alleged  ground  that  it  is  just  too  big  a thing  to  tackle-  A n * ^bink 
we  should  ever  do  that.  . . iv 

I think  we  have  to  go  ahead  with  things  that  are  int-ftps1  ^Worth- 
while, but  make  them  more  worthwhile  by  recognizing  lr  Heed 
for  support  from  other  sources.  . _-n  __  . 

Mr-  Meeds.  And  indicate  clearly  that  this  is  not  a cUre  that 

the  real  success  of  this  type  of  legislation  lies  in  full  eiriP  -^ent. 
Mr.  Keyserijcng.  I think  that  is  essential. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you  very  much.  e 

Mr.  Daniels.  I would  like  to  call  upon  the  autb°r  ° °f  the 
bills,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Steiger. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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point, 

and  also  to  review  the  bill  he  has  submitted.  . t. 

You  have  been  very  helpful.  It  has  been  fascinating  Te.  the 
chance  to  listen  to  you.  ^ . imnfyr+ 

I appreciate  your  comments  on  the  bills,  and  vour  -JF^tly* 
though  I may  not  entirely  agree  with  you,  I respec* _ ^io 
terms  of  what  manpower  caimot  do.  There  is  no  ‘l11  hi  my 

mind  about  that  at  all.  . . . and  I a 

You  have  been  very  fine  to  come  here  this  morning’  ^ppre^ 

ciate  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  . Burton 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  gentleman  from  California,  Mr-  fhanknT' 

Mr.  BtnETOx.  I would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  nder*^ 
for  coming  here  today,  Mr.  Keyserling.  I had  t°  * beino. 
the  course  of  your  testimony  whether  or  not  you  ^ere  ® Paid  » 
handsome  fee.  It  obviously  takes  a good  deal  of  work  P some- 

such  as  you  have  mad, 

testimony  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your^xpen  back 

oxound  helps  make  this  process  work  a uttle  better- 

•fk--.  1S2 
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Mr.  Keyserltn^g.  Since  you  have  made  the  point,  every  bit  of  the 
work  that  has  gone  into  this  text  and  into  these  charts  is  my  own 
expenditure. 

I am  paid  no  fee  by  anybody  for  doing  any  of  it. 

Mr.  Bukton.  My  point  was  I wondered  whether  this  committee  was 
paying  you  a fee  to  make  up  for  part  of  the  great  deal  of  time  you 
must  have  spent  in  putting  this  together. 

Mr.  Keyserling.  No.  In  fact,  the  time  I have  left  in  my  office  to 
make  a living,  by  the  time  I get  through  responding  to  invitations  in 
the  public  service,  is  seriously  reduced.  A week  or  two  from  now  I 
am  going  before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  on  the 
money  and  housing  problem. 

Mr.  Daniels,  ^.gain,  Mr.  Keyserling,  I express  to  you  the  thanks 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Keysetxing.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members. 

(The  bill  referred  to  follows:) 


A BILL  To  enlarge  the  results  thus  far  achieved  under  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 : to 
provide  for  a National  Purposes  Budget  under  that  Act  to  help  devote  a sufficient  por- 
tion of  our  growing  economic  production  toward  the  priorities  of  social  and  numan 
well-befE**,  including  eradication  of  poverty  and  freedom  from  want ; and  for  related 
purposes  * 

Be  it  enacted  T>y  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled, 

shobt  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “National  Purposes  Act  of  1968/* 


DECLARATION  OP  POLICY 


Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Employment  Act  of  1946  has  contributed  greatly  to  economic 
stability  and  growth.  But  chronic  unemployment  among  vulnerable  groups  has 
remained  too  high  for  many  years,  and  this  problem  will  be  augmented  further 
by  technological  change.  The  long-term  rate  of  economic  growth  has  not  been 
sufficiently  high  to  maintain  maximum  utilization  of  growing  productive 
resources,  which  is  essential  in  view  of  heavy  and  growing  domestic  and  inter- 
national obligations.  Measurements  of  economic  progress  have  concentrated  rela- 
tively too  heavily  upon  rising  indices  of  production  and  employment,  without 
sufficient  attention  to  the  quality  of  American  life  insofar  as  it  is  affected  by 
the  allocation  and  use  of  economic  resources.  An  insufficient  portion  of  economic 
growth  has  been  devoted  toward  the  priority  public  interest  in  improvement  of 
the  urban  environment,  satisfactory  housing  and  educational  and  health  facilities 
and  services  for  all  at  costs  within  their  means,  modernized  systems  of  social 
security  and  welfare,  adequate  development  of  transportation  and  natural 
resources  including  purification  of  airs  and  waters, ; movement  toward  parity 
of  incomes  and  public  services  in  agriculture  and  other  rural  areas,  and  reduc- 
tion of  poverty  and  deprivation  at  the  rapid  pace  which  our  resources  permit. 
Inadequate  attention  to  these  great  national  priorities  obviously  impedes  long- 
range  economic  growth  and  opportunity,  and  has  spawned  a rising  tide  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  crime,  and  racial  tensions. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  develop  addi- 
tional directives  and  machinery,  under  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  so  that 
national  economic  programs  and  policies  shall  be  broadened  to  encourage  more 
effectively  not  only  the  growth  of  production  and  employment,  but  also  use  of 
sufficient  portions  of  this  growth  to  serve  those  priorities  of  social  and  human 
purposes,  which  depend  upon  allocation  and  use  of  economic  resources. 

NATIONAL  PURPOSES  BUDGET 


Sec.  3.  Section  3 of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  adding  new 
paragraphs  (d),  (e)  , and  (f)  as  follows : 

“(d)  The  needed  maximum  levels  of  employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power  shall  be  quantified  as  goals  in  a National  Purposes  Budget  (hereinafter 
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called  the  ‘‘Purposes  Budget”)  in  the  Economic  Report.  This  Purposes  Budget 
shall  he  developed  on  a short-range  basis  looking  one  year  ahead,  and  on  a 
long-range  basis  looking  at  least  five  years  ahead,  and  ten  years  ahead  insofar 
as  feasible.  The  needed  maximum  employment  goals  shall  be  set  at  levels  con- 
sistent with  unemployment  of  not  more  than  3 percent  of  the  civilian  l^bor 
force  beginning  within  one  year  after  the  first  Economic  Repox  l transmitted 
subsequent  to  enactment  of  the  National  Purposes  Act  of  1968.  The  needed  max- 
imum production  goals  shall  be  set  at  levels  estimated  to  be  yielded  by  maxi- 
mum emplovment  (commensurate  with  genuine  freedom  of  choice  between 
employment  and  leisure)  and  by  maximum  productivity  under  conditions  re- 
flecting optimum  utilization  of  scientific  knowledge,  technological  improvements, 
labor  force,  and  managerial  ability,  and  shall  take  account  of  the  long-term 
trend  toward  accelerating  productivity  gains  in  a favorable  economic  environ- 
ment. The  needed  maximum  purchasing  power  goals  shall  be  set  at  levels  esti- 
mated to  be  necessary  to  maintain  maximum  employment  and  production,  but 
not  so  high  as  to  generate  the  type  of  inflationary  pressure  which  results  from 

excessive  purchasing  power.  „ 

“(e)  The  goals  set  forth  in  paragraph  (d)  of  this  section  shall  also  contain 
estimates  of  needed  levels  of  voluntary  private  investment  to  establish  an  ade- 
quate base  in  support  of  maximum  employment  and  production,  so  that  public 
policies  and  programs  may  encourage  and  facilitate  such  levels  of  private  in- 
vestment, and  help  to  remove  bottlenecks  working  against  tbeir  attainment. 

“(f)  The  goals  for  maximum  employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power 
shall  indicate  what  portions  of  the  totals  should  be  allocated  toward  the  great 
priorities  of  our  nationwide  needs.  The  Purposes  Budget  shall  contain 

“(1)  spec*  goals  for  investment  in  urban  renewal,  housing  in  urban 
and  other  areas,  and  educational  and  health  facilities  and  personnel,  de- 
signed to  assure  within  a decade  a decent  home  for  every  American  family 
in  a greatly  improved  living  environment,  educational  opportunity  for  all 
in  line  with  their  abilities  and  ambitions  at  costs  within  their  means;  and 
modern  medical  care  for  all  at  costs  within  their  means ; 

“ (2)  specific  goals  for  investment  in  mass  transportation  and  basic  natural 
resource  development,  reclamation,  and  conservation,  with  accent  upon 
problems  of  water  and  air,  to  provide  an  adequate  underpinning  for  maxi- 
mum private  economic  expansion,  and  to  overcome  within  a decade  the 
serious  quantitative  and  qualitative  deficiencies  in  these  sectors ; 

“(3)  specific  goals  for  the  virtual  liquidation  of  poverty  within  the 
United  States  within  a decade,  and  for  substantial  income  progress  year  by 
year  for  tuose  who  live  above  poverty  but  in  deprivation  nonetheless  with 
incomes  insufficient  to  yield  a minimum  adequacy  standard  of  living.  Model 
budgets  of  the  incomes  required  by  families  and  unattached  individuals 
to  rise  above  poverty,  and  also  to  achieve  a minimum  adequacy  standard  of 
living,  shall  be  set  forth  in  terms  of  the  great  and  ever-increasing  produc- 
tive power  of  the  U.S.  economy.  Estimates  shall  be  set  forth  as  to  the  ben- 
efits to  the  entire  economy  and  people  which  will  result  from  lifting  the 
third  of  a nation  who  are  poor  or  deprived  toward  acceptable  standards  of 
income  and  consumption ; 

“(4)  specific  goals  for  lifting  all  of  our  senior  citizens  and  their  depend- 
ents out  of  poverty  within  five  years,  and  year  by  year  bringing  those  of 
our  senior  citizens  living  in  deprivation  closer  to  a minimum  adequacy 
standard  of  living,  and  compatible  goals  for  those  dependent  upon  other 
types  of  welfare  payments ; 

“(5)  specific  goals  for  maximum  prosperity  for  agriculture,  as  a factor  in 
maximum  prosperity  for  others.  These  goals  shall  take  into  account  ( a ) maxi- 
mum production  of  foods  and  fibers,  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy operating  at  maximum  levels,  adequate  reserves,  and  export  levels  con- 
sistent with  progressive  use  of  our  farm  products  in  aid  of  underdeveloped 
peoples  overseas,  (b)  maximum  employment  for  farmers,  in  terms  of  the 
requirements  for  maximum  production,  and  reconciled  with  maximum  em- 
ployment opportunity  elsewhere  in  the  economy  for  those  who  voluntarily 
leave  the  farm,  (c)  maximum  purchasing  power  for  farm  families,  which 
shall  mean  purchasing  power  moving  year  by  year  toward  full  parity  of 
income  for  farm  families  within  a decade,  and  (d)  nationwide  equalization 
efforts,  designed  to  promote  parity  between  public  services  in  rural  areas 
and  in  other  areas ; and 
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“(6)  specific  goals  lor  investment  in  basic  science  and  research,  to  pro- 
mote maximum  private  economic  progress,  and  in  aid  of  the  other  objectives 
set  forth  in  the  Purposes  Budget, 

Provided , that  the  goals  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  this  sub- 
section (f)  shall  be  reconciled  with  (i)  specific  estimates,  insofar  as  feasible, 
of  future  requirements  for  national  defense  and  related  activities  such  as  space 
exploration,  and  <ii)  specific  goals  for  outlays  for  international  economic  coop- 
eration especially  with  the  underdeveloped  peoples,  consistent  with  the  funda- 
mental ’ purposes  of  our  international  policies  to  promote^  worldwide  economic 
and  social  progress  as  a prime  condition  of  worldwide  peace.” 

DIRECT  BESPONSIBXLrriES  OF  THE  FEDERAL.  GOVERNMENT 

Sec-  4-  The  Employment  Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  inserting  after  Section  3 

thereof,  as  herein  amended,  a new  Section  4 as  follows : 

“Sec.  4.  (a)  The  goals  designated  in  paragraph  (f)  of  Section  3 shall  be  devel- 
oped in  the  Purposes  Budget  only  in  such  broad  perspective  as  will  serve  to  por- 
tray how  the  use  of  our  economic  resources  may  take  due  account  of  priority 
needs,  and  not  in  such  detail  as  these  goals  may  need  to  be  developed  by  other 
specialized  agencies.  Within  this  broad  perspective,  the  Economic  Report  shall 
set  forth  programs  and  policies  to  promote  an  economic  environment  in  which 
private  industry,  voluntary  associations,  and  State  and  local  governments  are 
encouraged  and  facilitated  to  do  as  much  as  they  can  toward  achieving  the  go  ds 
set  forth  in  the  Purposes  Budget  Insofar  as  estimates  in  the  Economic  Report 
indicate  that  activities  at  these  levels  will  fall  substantially  short  of  achieving 
these  goals,  programs  and  policies  shall  be  set  forth  whereby  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment itself  within  the  limits  of  our  national  resources  and  within  a system  of 
free  competitive  enterprise,  shall  promote  full  achievement  of  these  goals. 

“(b)  Maximum  employment  opportunity  represents  bedrock  civilized  responsi- 
bility The  Economic  Report  shall  set  forth  such  Federal  programs  and  policies 
both  direct  and  indirect,  including  relevant  programs  of  training  and  guidance, 
as  are  needed  to  close  any  substantial  gap  between  actual  and  maximum  employ- 
ment. These  programs  and  policies  shall  stress  types  of  employment  winch  are 
noncompetitive  with  private  enterprise,  and  which  help  to  service  the  priorities 
set  forth  in  the  Purposes  Budget.  . .... 

“(c)  The  Economic  Report  shall  contain  recommendations  pointed  toward  de- 
veloping and  financing,  as  soon  as  feasible,  some  form  of  effective  nationwide 
income  fioor  to  provide  an  income  above  the  poverty  level,  and  moving  gradually 
toward  ta  minimum  adequacy  standard  of  living,  for  all  consumer  units 
which  cannot  be  helped  to  achieve  these  goals  through  gainful  employment  at 
acceptable  standards  of  compensation.  This  nationwide  income  floor  shall  be 
designed  to  substitute  gradually  for  some  aspects  of  the  wide  array  of  inadquate 
welfare  programs  now  in  use,  and  to  reinforce,  to  the  extent  needed,  some  of  the 
established  programs  of  social  insurance  and  welfare,  including  income  programs 
and  programs  related  to  training  and  other  aspects  of  personal  adaption. 

“(d)  The  Economic  Report  shall  contain,  as  an  integral  part  thereof,  the  es- 
sential features  of  the  Federal  Budget,  both  on  a short-range  and  a long-range 
basis.  Outlays  in  the  Federal  Budget  are  basically  to  serve  national  needs  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  served,  or  served  so  welL  Federal  spending  shall  be  used 
primarily,  not  to  speed  up  or  slow  down  the  economy,  but  rather  to  allocate  to 
public  purposes  that  portion  of  maximum  employment  and  production  which  is 
essential,  in  combination  with  the  efforts  of  those  other  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  achieve  the  priority  goals  set  forth  in  the  Purposes  Budget  ana  to 
meet  other  obligations  imposed  upon  the  Federal  Budget.  With  approriate  allow- 
ance for  these  other  obligations,  including  national  defense  and  related  pur- 
poses, the  Economic  Report  shall  be  guided  oy  the  principle,  insofar  as  feasible, 
that  proposed  outlavs  in  the  Federal  Budget  for  the  domestic  priorities  set  forth 
in  the  Purposes  Budget  shall  rise  gradually  year  by  year  to  about  30  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  Budget,  and  to  about  4 percent  of  estimated  gross  national  pro- 
duction, in  the  Federal  Budget  proposed  ten  years  after  the  first  Federal  Budget 
submitted  after  enactment  of  the  National  Purposes  Act  of  1968.  Despite  this 
°radual  restructuring  of  priorities  in  the  Federal  Budget,  the  objective  shall  be 
to  hold  total  Federal  Budget  outlays  during  these  ten  years  to  an  average 
annual  ratio  to  total  national  production  not  higher  than  the  average  annual 
ratio  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  first  Federal  Budget  submitted  after 
enactment  of  the  National  Purposes  Act  of  1968. 
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“(e)  Having  determined  the  s^ndin g a d e_o^ stabiliza- 
with  the  above  national  needs, f^ucy^Und^rconditions  of  maximum  employ- 
tion  shall  rely  primarily  upo  V least  stringent  enough  to  balance  the 

ment  and  production,  tax  P^^J^^^nStiorL  Under  conditions  of 
Federal  Budget,  in  order  to  ^ sufficient  size  to 

substantial  economic  slack,  the  ^.  ^Lomv  The  tax  policies  set  forth  in  the 
avoid  a fiscal  drag  upon  the  national  eo mo  y.  ^ tax  burden  and  its 

Economic  Report  shall  also  ition  0f  the  tax  burden  (with  stress  upon 

distribution  upon  equity  beLSgSh  the  reduction  of  poverty 

svssssrs. ssrsss.0 •<  ■“» 

shaU  indicate  the  a tetween  capital  expenditures  which  add  to 

special  emphasis  upon  the  ^.^^.^To^try  and  otheT expenditures, 
the  wealth  and  human  well-being  of _th  W ^ & separate  and  independ- 

“(g)  Each  January  Economic  Rep  x,  ^ roi  Reserve  System  setting 

ent  statement  of  the  Board  of  Sues  under 

forth  its  intentions  for  theyear oSd  of^erno^shall  explain  fully  how  these 
its  control  or  supervision.  The  Board  of  ^ovarnore^  u cir. 

SSSc^uwm  &8S* 

R^ort  and  propose  policies  to  the  Congress  accordingly. 

COMBATING  INFLATION 

Sec  5 The  Employment  Act  of  1946_is  amended  by  inserting,  after  the  new 

Section  4 provided  hereiD,  a new Section i5 ^as ifoll^v^.  indicated  in  Section  4 

“Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  utilizing  the  Federal  Ruage^as^  whether  he 

to  combat  inflation,  the  Pr^?^®“*.^liresillt  between  the  goals  set  forth  in  the 
finds  that  any  senous  conflict  might  . stability.  If  any  such  con- 

Purposes  Budget  and  maintenance i of whereby  tax 
flict  is  indicated,  the  President  shall  importance, 

and  other  policies  may  be  utilised *®j that  this  is  not  fully 
rather  than  to  sacrifice  these  of  high  ,.  exten£  to  which  a choice  is 

this  choice  in  terms  of  the  national  interest  as  a whole. 

ECONOMY  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Sec  6 Th*  Employment  Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  inserting,  after  the  new 

sistlit'poitiOTrt  o? uatioMl  e^n<,S'ii^Se  to  Old 

Economic.  Reports,  including  enco^gemmt  of  a sy  ma3±mize  ^orts  of 
enterprise.  This  improved  ^^^^vermen^s,  and  should  help  also  to 

ass  s 

made  in  this  direction.” 

national  economic  advisory  council 
Sec.  7.  Section  4 of  Employment  Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  adding  new  para- 
*t!lSS  (Theredishktreb?°est4blished  a National  Economic  Advisory  Council 

STrstsfeirssasrws 

SdS  »r«»“e  Co»i  ’of  E<SSi”AMsos  to  the  dovo.cpo*  of  the 
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Economic  Report  and  especially  the  National  Purpos^  Budge t and  f^)  Eco- 

tain  a two-way  line  of  contact  between  the President  ami ^tne^  ta_ 

nomic  Advisers  and  these  others  f n#itionai  economy,  in  order 

portantly  affect  the  performance  and  purp0^  . . , a vailableto  the  President 

ttat  the  views  of  these  others  may  be  par- 

and  to  the  Council  of  Economic : Advisers  and Economic  Re- 
ticipation  of  these  others  in  achieving  the  g - v Council  shall  consist 

M tone  and!  w4e* away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
mlv  be^nowed^vel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
iifth orized  to  !aw  for  persons  in  toe  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  shall  furnish  to 
Advisory  Council  with  such  personnel,  facilities,  and  services  as  may  be  neces 

Sa^b)  nJpSSteSffiSSSfte  annual  National  Economic  Conferences, 
to  be  attended  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Advisory  Council,  in- 
StX  reprSatives  of  private  enterprise,  voluntary  assomUons,  and  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  others  whose  attendance  the  president  m y 
deem’desirable.  The  purpose  of  the  annual  National  Economic  Conferences  shall 
be  to  enlarge  further  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  advice,  broadening 
^tending,  and  facilitating  cooperation  toward  achieving  the  goals  set  forth  m 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  Those  attending  such  conferences,  other  than  Fed- 
eral employees  located  in  Washington,  E.C.,  shall  be  entitles  to 
sation  and  travel  expenses,  on  the  same  basis  as  members  of  the  Advi^ry  <>un- 
cil.  The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  shall  provide  necessary  assistance  toward 
the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  annual  National  Economic  Conferences 
Sec.  8.  Sections  4 and  5 of  the  original  Employment  Act  of  1946  are  hereby 

renumbered  Sections  7 and  8.  . s.  ,.  « 

Sec.  9.  The  Employment  Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  adding  a new  Section  » 


aS“'SEc°^9  Wherever  the  terms  'maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power,’  ‘economic,’  ‘economic  program,’  ‘economic  policy,’  ‘economic  de- 
velopments,’ and  ‘economic  trends’  (or  their  equivalents)  appear  in  this  Act, 
they  shall  be  construed  in  accord  with  the  broader  purposes  of  economic  poli- 
cies and  programs  set  forth  in  amendments  to  this  Act  enacted  in  the  National 
Purposes  Act  of  1968.” 

Mr.  Daniels.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Paul  A.  Weinstein,  executive 
assistant  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  accompanied  by 
Gerard  F.  Devlin,  my  former  legislative  aide,  a very  able  and  valuable 
assistant  whose  services  I was  sorry  to  lose. 


STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PAUL  A WEINSTEIN,  EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 
TO  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND  FOR  MAN- 
POWER; ACCOMPANIED  BY  GERAED  F.  DEVLIN,  NATIONAL 
RELATIONS  OFFICER  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 


Mr.  Devlin.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  a great  privilege  to  be  here  representing  Governor  Mandel  of 

Maryland  before  your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I would  like  to  present  to  you  Dr.  Paul  Weinstein,  executive  assist- 
ant to  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Mr.  Chairman,  I will  paraphrase  the  written  state- 
ment I have  given  to  the  committee.  ■*» 
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(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Testimony  of  De.  Paul  A.  Weinstein 
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No  Manpower  Act  that  does  not  insure  fuU  employment  can  be  significant. 
The  most  sophisticated  planned  and  executed  manpower  delivery  system  is 
doomed  if  the  aggregate  level  of  unemployment  is  expanding.  JOB’S  ’70,  MDTA, 
Job  Corps  W.I.N.  and  etc.,  will  be  of  scant  value  if  firms  are  laying  off  their 
regular  workforce. 

A full  employment  policy  without  a well  defined  delivery  system  is  wasteful 
of  funds,  skilled  resources  and  worse — it  only  adds  to  the  history  of  despair 
of  those  the  programs  are  trying  to  help. 

A Comprehensive  Manpower  Bill  should  try  to  meet  both  these  goals. 

The  State  of  Maryland  is  moving  toward  a comprehensive  Manpower  Plan- 
ning and  Delivery  System.  While  it  is  implied  that  the  Manpower  Bills — 
particularly  the  Administration  Bills  (H.R.  13472) — are  Comprehensive  pro- 
posals, they  are  not  Representing  a State  that  is  pursuing  a comprehensive 
program  I have  to  conclude  that  the  Bills  rather  than  liberating  States  may 
restrict  them.  It  may  be  that  some  states  will  be  pulled  up  in  performance, 
but  Maryland — with  her  own  real  problems  of : migratory  labor  in  the  Eastern 
Shore  along  with  labor  shortage,  a large,  poor  Black  population  in  Baltimore, 
an  old  Port  City  surrounded  by  substantially  white  counties  with  strong 
executive  governments,  one  County  part  of  the  Wilmington  SMSA  and  two 
captured  in  the  Washington  SMSA — and  under  a different  manpower  admin- 
istration from  the  rest  of  the  state  and  Appalachia  will  be  restrained. 

Maryland  is  not  Utah,  the  State  upheld  as  a paragon  for  all  states  planning. 
This  is  a plea  for  allowing  the  State  to  experiment  in  Manpower  subject  to 
miriiTnnm  guidelines.  It  is  also  a plea  for  giving  States  and  regional  offices  the 
authority  and  resources  to  Act  effectively. 

The  modest  contribution  we  can  make  to  this  discussion  is  tempered  by  our 
experience.  Our  concern  is  that  “the  past  may  be  prologue.” 

Governor  Marvin  Mandel  takes  a strong  interest  in  manpower  programs 
Tviihin  the  State  of  Maryland.  Az  a member  of  the  Commission  recommending 
executive  reorganization  and  now  as  the  Governor,  he  has  shown  deep  con- 
cern for  the  lack  of  coordination,  waste  and  ineffectiveness  in  manpower  pro- 
grams at  the  state  and  local  level.  To  end  that  p /oblem  he  assigned  me  as  the 
State  CAMPS  Chairman  and  his  Executive  Assistant  on  Manpower  to  head 
a Task  Force  on  establishing  an  umbrella  manpower  and  social  agency  within 
the  state.  A Bill  to  establish  a Department  of  Employment  and  Social  Services 
will  be  introduced  to  the  Legislature  now  in  session.  The  Department  would 
include  the  Maryland  Department  of  Employment  Security  which  includes 
both  the  Unemployment  Compensation  and  the  Employment  Services,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Migratory  Tabor,  State  OEO,  Veteran’s  Programs,  Com- 
mission on  the  Aging,  Apprenticeship  Training,  Committee  on  the  Handicapped, 
Social  Services,  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare,  Labor  and  Industry, 
Workmen’s  Compensation,  Injured  Workers  Rehabilitation  committee.  Com- 
mission to  Review  Workmen’s  Compensation . Laws,  Occupational  Health  and 


Safety  Advisory  Board. 


nation  schema  to  give  added  dimension  to  planning,  m ine  iare  ^ 

State  CAMPS  committee  hired  a person  whose  don-man.,  responsibility 
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evaluate  the  CAMPS  plan  and  overall  performance.  It  was  evident  that  al- 
though plans  have  been  manufactured  for  the  last  two  years  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  examine  the  results  of  the  plan  or  for  that  matter  explicit  cri- 
teria for  an  evaluation.  . 

I relate  this  in  an  attempt  to  indicate  that  the  State  of  Maryland  is  not 
laggard  in  the  manpower  field  but  is,  in  fact,  pushing  as  far  ahead  as  the  Statr s 
of  Utah  and  Colorado,  which  are  invariably  considered  the  great  leader  states. 
I must  add  that  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  planning  and  coordination  those 
states  do  not  have  the  hard  problems  that  we  face  in  tiie  State  of  Maryland. 

As  a result  of  the  economic,  political  and  demographic  configurations  we  must 
develop  a planning  system  which  is  consistent  with  the  realities  of  the  Mary- 
land’s social,  economic  and  political  setting.  I point  this  out  because  I oeiieve  that 
considerable  flexibility  must  be  given  states  in  elaborating  the  structure  of  their 
own  manpower  systems.  We  cannot  readily  accept  any  substantive  formula  or 
artifact  that  may  be  put  on  us. 

This  will  be  evident  in  an  analysis  of  one  or  two  planning  processes  and 
problems  that  Maryland  has  had.  They  also  point  up  the  underlying  basis  for 
my  concerns  about  any  and  all  of  the  proposed  manpower  bills. 

The  planning  cycle  and  programs  for  manpower  purposes  must  be  consistent 
to  the  budgetary  and  executive  processes  within  states  and  subdivisions.  In 
preparing  a State  plan  last  year,  which  we  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Federal 
government,  we  received  the  planning  guidelines  at  a time  when  the  Legislature 
was  nr  .way  through  its  session  and  after  the  State  budget  had  already  been 
lockoc.  up.  There  was  little  flexibility  for  planning  purposes.  In  fact,  the  plan 
was  not  a planning  document  but  merely  a summary  and  description  of  what 
was  going  on  within  the  State.  It  could  not  have  affected,  and  we  doubt  it  did 
affect,  any  decision  by  any  decisionmaking  unit-— federal,  state  or  loeaL  I must 
emphasize  that  the  Federal  government  requires  a great  many  hours  be  spent  in 
preparing  a plan.  But  it  is  difficult  to  get  cooperation  for  planning  purposes 
unless  there  is  demonstrative  proof  that  the  effort  is  going  to  result  in  something 
useful. 

Last  year,  the  plan  required  by  the  federal  government  was  in  two  parts,  the 
final  submission  for  Part  A,  which  was  to  elaborate  our  needs,  was  accepted 
in  June ; and  Part  B,  which  is  supposedly  based  upon  the  allocation  of  funds  to 
the  State  and  within  the  State,  was  prepared  in  the  summer,  and  at  this  time, 
we  have  received  no  approval  of  Part  B and,  I need  not  point  out  to  you  that 
the  fiscal  year  is  almost  over.  The  lesson  of  the  year  is  dear — in  order  to 
establish  planning  one  must  be  able  to  convince  the  parties  involved  that  their 
planning  efforts  are  going  to  affect  decision  making;  if  they  are  not,  then  you 
cannot  have  effective  planning. 

This  points  up  a difficulty  which  became  explicit  in  a meeting  of  the  State 
CAMPS  Officials  committee  of  Region  III  attended  by  the  Regional  Manpower 
Administrator.  A Labe  Ilepartment  survey  sought  to  identify  the  difficulties  in 
the  CAMPS  planning  process  and  suggest  remedies.  I questioned  whether  there 
existed  or  was  going  to  be  a Regional  or  National  CAMPS  plan.  That  is,  the 
focus  of  the  planning  process  is  to  develop  plans  and  needs  at  the  local  level 
and  work  up  global  needs  of  the  country  based  upon  the  plans  from  local  units. 
We  were  told  that  there  was  no  Regional  or  National  CAMPS  plan  and  that  the 
State  planning  instrument  was  for  our  purposes  and  not  for  federal  purposes. 
If  that  is  the  case,  then  I must  argue  that  the  State  should  themselves  decide 
tow  their  planning  apparatus  should  develop. 

In  any  event,  I believe  that  we  must  have  planning  which  will  effect  national 
goals  and  guidelines,  that  manpower  planning  cannot  he  statebonnd.  At  this 
point  in  our  history,  it  is  late  to  point  out  that  the  state  is  strongly  affected 
by  and  has  its  imprint  upon  the  national  economy.  The  national  goals  should  not 
be  alien  to  ours  nor  can  our  system  operate  out  of  joint  with  the  national. 

The  actual  development  of  planning  must  be  done  with  the  recognition  of  the 
individual  state  and  local  communities’  ability  to  plan.  Maryland  is  now  trying 
to  establish  its  own  priorities  and  needs  and  the  system  best  able  to  effectuate 
these  in  terms  of  policy.  For  example,  Marylan : is  developing  Comprehensive 
programs  for:  Veterans,  Offenders.  Handicapped,  and  the  Aging. 

We  are  also  providing  initiatives  into  a new  Job  Corps  program — with  State 
financial  involvement.  One  of  the  more  interesting  developments  is  in  linking 
state  government  employment  and  manpower  programs. 

Maryland  is  concerned  about  the  planning  mechanism  and  the  implementation 
of  programs  below  the  state  level.  We  strongly  advocate  regionalism  in  the  State 
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of  Maryland  and  are  trying  to  es^*sh noTsuppoti  ^he  regional  configurations 
Government  If  local  Government  do^  oot  support  the  & ^ effgct  poUcy. 

then  regionalism  will  become  a mere  “ Maryland,  one  is  Baltimore 

We  have  two  metropoUtan  areas  m the  State ^ one  suspects 
City  surrounded  by  five  counties.  The  S ^ city_  It  is  unreasonable  to 

between  the  central  city  ca_  or  should  be  exclusively  in  the  hands 

suppose  that  the  control  °^a.ctlJ1^eSs^fe  ^vemment  cannot  force  down  the 
of  the  Mayor  of  the  J?ves,  ^jth  democrats  and  republicans,  the  action 

throats  of  strong  county  executive^  Sp0nsor  and  therefore  tiie  office 

that  the  Mayor  of  a course  of  program  development, 

to  determine  the  allocation  offun  to  all  in  the  Washington  area  and  on 

I can  put  this  on  a canvas  ttat  ^QcJ^rn^°i^1i  “ived.  The  Washington  metro- 
an  issue  upon  which  the  State  the  Maryland  counties  ofMont- 

politan  area  includes  the  pity  ofw  S?  counties  of  Fairfax,  and  Arlington 
gomery  and  Prince  George  s and  th  . T,nhor  Department  attempted  to 

S tile  City  of  Alexandria.  L^s  ( C?l^der  tae  Community  Work 
establish  Community  . Each  C.P.A.  was  to  have  a prune  spon- 

Training  Program  ( c- Y'T-?;  -1  J rmmties  are  not  considered  in  the  Region  III 
sor.  The  State  of  Maryland  s two  counties  are  authority  of  the  District 

for  manpower  funding  purposes,  but  ^e  talder  ^ rec0mmendation  of 

of  Columbia  Regional  ^e  United  Planning  Organization, 

the  Regional  Manpower  Admimstt  it :or  that  tn^  responsible  for  funding.  This 
of  Washington,  be  named  the  prme  ^>onsorm^  ^ local  governments  and 
was  unacceptable  to  the  Community  Prin„  George’s  counties,  as  well 

private  organizations  within  Montaomeir  D ^ent  ^,rsisted  and  argued 
as  the  jurisdictions  in  Virginia.  The  Labor  because 

that  it  didn’t  make  any  diffe^whowaSn^eu  P mi/  determineihe  al- 
Regional  Manpower  Administrator  from ^ the  Department  Officer  I 

ago  happens  t» 

s.'s  jssssm  m“p<>w“ b,u  01 

the  attention  that  Labor  would  give  un  Washington  has  manpower  prob- 

Prince  George’s  county  next  as  the  District.  We  have  a 

lems  and  programs  which  are  lc^a>  manpower  problems.  But.  the 

model  cities  area  trying  to  meet  some  o * ial  transportation  project  so 

Department  of  Transportation  has  o ^ P , ^p^yment  centers  in 
that  bus  lines  connect  the  ^Jfp2Ss°3‘cities  area.  Last 
Prince  George’s.  These  lines  .sku^.^?pl^ ^ jl  number  of  Neighborhood  Youth 
summer,  the  District  got  an ^ ^ Gage’s  and  Montgomery  coun- 
gRSS dtrSMSS  we  elpectm  a Community  Pro- 
gram Area  as  outita^  m the  and  the  National  Man- 

poL?  Administrator,  recommending  that  we ; must  £<?k  to  meet  ^the 

ments,  like  the  District  of  Columbia  s COG,  as  Prime  ^ Ceatral 

regional  manpower  programs.  I timt  ?g  Japtable  t0  ^ pe0- 

City  would  have  a veto  on  orgamzation.  Such  Maryland  and  to  the 

sssb*  sssass 

gional  problems.  And  tiiat  implies  tnat^ey  ^ developed  a two-county 

Gorge's,  but  we  j» : 

CAMPS  planning  area  m independently  on  those  problems  which  are 

encouraging  taecooutiestoo^ra^m^penae^^y^  ^ ^ ^ Qf  ^ 

t0  T^nnta^^les^tiian  candid  if  I did  not  point  out  that  any  administrative  rule 
fete of a county  such  as  Prince  George’s  or  Montgomery 
01  v,a  pr, t f/b^that  of  the  District  would  be  unacceptable.  We  urge  that.if  a vfr_ 

sTon%T4^  provision  to  m’ 

serted  for  a comprehensive  sponsor  in  the  Washington  oMSA. 
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An  open  question  exists  on  the  breaking  UP  power  and  authority  passing 
it  down  to  state,  regional  and  local  instrumentalities.  First,  despite  the 
that  regional  offices  are  to  be  the  point  of  contact  for  states,  the  regional  offices 
have  not  been  supported.  Consequently,  there  is  a lack  of  authority  and  resources 
to  carry  out  the  job  at  the  lower  leveL  Second,  recent  guidelines  on  CAP., 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  JOBS  constrict  discretion  and  stifle  initiative. 

Local  discretion  is  further  hampered  by  the  categorization  of  funds  and  the 
proliferation  of  manpower  across  agencies.  Categorization  is  deep  in  the  Public 
Service  Careers  program  and  the  funding  controlled  by  the  states  will  not  affect 
the  WIN  program,  other  juvenile  care  activities,  education  or  transportation. 

Maryland  is  not  alone  in  being  skeptical  about  the  federal  government  turn- 
ing control  over  to  the  states — in  fact,  the  main  federal  department  has  not 
turned  control  over  to  their  own  regional  ofi^5* 

The  situation  is  analogous  to  a cooking  class  where  the  instructor  stands  over 
his  pupil  with  spoons  in  hand  and  with  his  own  assortment  of  condiments  tell- 
ing the  pupil  what  he  must  do,  when  he  must  add  the  ingredients  and,  in  fact, 
one  frequently  finds  the  teacher’s  hand  iu  stew  and  not  the  pupil’s.  There 
are  only  two  things  lacking,  the  teacher  never  starts  off  by  telling  the  student 
what  he  is  going  to  make  and  never  tastes  the  results. 

X believe  that  the  basic  goals  of  the  administration  bill  would  try  to  move 
in  that  direction,  and  X believe  that  is  apPr°Pr^ate  but  I believe  that  there  are 
difficulties  which  must  be  resolved  in  defining  goals,  in  setting  realistic  stand- 
ards, and  in  bringing  together  aXt  of  the  appropriate  arms  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

We  need  a comprehensive  system  that  mmt  involve  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  HEW,  and  HUD.  Without  these  organizations 
the  work  of  manpower  planning  at  the  local  level  turns  out  to  be  a sham.  I have 
requested  that  the  DOT  be  a signatory  to  CAMPS,  because  whether  the  problem 
is  getting  people  to  jobs  or  mothers  to  day  care  centers  tinder  the  WIN  program, 
the  manpower  effort  is  doomed  if  we  don’t  have  the  transportation  and  now 
transportation  is  not  considered  a component  of  manpower.  At  the  Federal  level, 
there  is  a good  deal  of  disorganization.  The  Administration  bill  demands  that 
the  state  should  organize  all  its  resources  tightly.  I cannot  deny  that  is  good 
advice,  but  I would  strongly  urge  Congress  to  examine  the  manpower  throughout 
the  Federal  System  and  tighten  up  at  the  top* 

In  my  discussions  with  officials  in  the  Labor  Department,  I have  discussed 
the  relationship  between  the  umbrella  agency  suggested  in  the  administration 
bid  *nd  the  Advisory  Council.  Referring  to  the  earlier  part  of  my  testimony,  it 
was  stated  that  the  State  of  Maryland  is  moving  toward  setting  up  an  um- 
brella agency  and  the  State  of  Maryland  has  an  Advisory  Council  now  con- 
stituted in  the  way  that  the  Administration  Bill  recommends ; not  only  that,  we 
have  organizations'  at  the  local  level  which  are  of  the  tyne  that  the  Adminis- 
tration says  are  necessary  to  get  into  that  two-thirds  category  for  the  control 
of  funding.  I object,  however,  to  the  notion  that  we  must  have  a manpower  pro- 
gram planning  council  outside  of  the  umbrella  agency.  ^e  know  that  one  of 
the  scarcest  resources  in  the  manpower  field  are  people  capable  of  planning  for 
manpower.  If  the  Labor  Department  is  to  fund  an  independent  planning  or- 
ganization outside  of  an  umbrella  agency  an(*  that  is  indicated,  then  we  would 
have  two  planning  authorities  in  manpower  in  the  State  and  neither  one  will 
be  effective. 

I believe  that  the  Congress  is  interested,  as  is  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  or- 
ganizing manpower  services  so  that  our  delivery  xs  consistent,  is  controlled 
and  is  efficient  How  we  will  organize  this  mnst  take  into  account  the  effective- 
ness that  each  state  has  already  demonstrated. 

conclusions 

The  State  of  Maryland  is  committed  to  statewide  consolidated  manpower 
planning  under  a cabinet  system  of  government  We  support  the  organization 
and  control  of  local  elected  governments ; therefore, 

1.  The  goals  of  the  O’Hara  Bill  (ELR.  11620)  are  comprehensive  and  superior 
to  the  others.  The  demand  for  full  employment  is  the  necessary  condition  for 
any  manpower  program.  Unfortunately,  a delivery  system  is  lacking,  and  we 
believe  that  one  must  be  developed.  Our  experience  dictates  that  states  need  more 
control  and  that  the  manpower  job  will  be  better  done  with  local  organization. 

The  development  of  Public  Service  Jobs  is  long  overdue.  Maryland  has  al- 
ready indicated  a strong  interest  in  the  Public  Service  Careers  Program.  How- 
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ad^bTSr  the  apubUcC  sector  c^_  be  ^aade  cost officers?  F^tuMtelyT^ 

whicb  are  in  ready  supply  at  lo^ost  developing  a positive  role  for 

The  Steiger  Bill  (H.B.  1°9(»)  is  “Clout”.  It  does 

State  Government.  It  legalizes  CAMPS  gi  trxLcture__and  particularly  in 
not  go  far  enough  in  spelling  out  the  State  structure— y 

guaranteeing  safeguards  to  Metropolitan  areas.  -t  super ior  to  the  ad- 

jss&fi  safaris  » «•?“»  f“ 

101 Stf2£ffi££.  Bill  sets  « most  of  the  problems  m the  Steiger  blU-but 

as  I indicated  above — a bit  too  strongly. 

It  needs  administrative  flexibility. 

SSStfSK&S'  “ '™'t  c“,s',ly 

StWeS  se£-but  these  should  be  minimal-^ased 

We  CAMPS  Directors  meet  quarterly  to  discuss  J nrocedure.  The 

some  useful  contributions  I urge  that  the 

iSeUFI  Dlreewm.  It  wools  be 

* wS!?£S STw  responsible  for  M. ^ Mlortilttl 
wMol  las  a Goveihor  with  seel  Interests.  and_I_benere_g.t  .fg^^ 

TtSST*^  »•««»»>  *■»>  Praottoe^-but  even  Oil 

■will  be  for  nought  in  a faltering  economy. 
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“Systems  of  Wage  Determination,”  Paper  prepared  for  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Manpower  Management,  Department  of  Defense,  1966. 

"Manpower  Projections  for  the  Civilian  Workforce,”  Paper  prepared  for  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Manpower  Management,  Department  of  De- 
fense, 1967. 

Mr.  Weixsteist.  The  State  of  MaryfcmxHsi^^  of  estab- 

lishing a comprehensive  manpower  planning  and  delivery  system, 
and  it  is  on  that  matrix  that  I want  to  discuss  the  three  bills  and  what 
I think  might  be  significant  for  developing  a national  policy. 

If  one  wants  to  define  comprehensiveness,  I wouldT“effiio  the  com- 
ments of  Mr.  Keyserling.  Two  things  are  obviously  in  order. 

First  of  all,  that  the  bill  have  a guarantee  of  full  employment, 
and  it  should  provide  rising  expectations  of  full  employment  over 
some  protracted  period,  or  else  the  manpower  program  will  mean 
nothing  for  the  person  on  the  street. 

Most  important,  at  the  end  of  a program  a man  needs  to  have  a 
guarantee  of  employment  or  the  program  is  worthless. 

The  experience  in  the  past  of  the  Job  Corps  is  illustrative  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  had.  In  some  cases  young  men,  and 
women,  16  to  21,  from  ghetto  environments  are  shipped  across  the 
country,  and  trained  in  skills  which  may  be  totally  unrelated  to  what 
may  be  developed  in  their  own  economies.  They  are  then  sent  home 
without  any  guarantee  of  employment  at  all  and,  in  a sense,  many  of 
them  have  been  lost.  Many  of  them  have  been  lost  within  the  first  30 
days.  This  is  one  of  the  statistics  one  looks  for  in  a Job  Corps  opera- 
tion. 

The  disadvantaged,  particularly  the  younger  person,  has  a very 
real  problem  because  he  has  had  his  whole  background  and  life  still 
affected  by  shortsightedness. 

So  to  put  them  into  a long-run  program  with  the  hope  that  they 
are  going  to  get  some  job  maybe  months  or  even  years  from  then  is 
not  very  effective. 

So  we  have  a very  high  dropout  rate,  a very  high  AWOE  rate,  in 
many  of  these  programs. 

We  need  to  be  able  to  have  some  type  of  employment  available  and 
ready.  Hopeful1  v,  we  can  actually  deal  with  an  employer  as  a person 
goes  into  the  proto~am. 

I don?t  believe  it  is  realistic  today  to  talk  about  this  when  we  will 
be  having  layoffs  in  the  economy.  If  we  talk  about  new  programs  like, 
let  us  say,  Job  70 's,  in  which  we  correctly  involve  the  private  sector.  I 
don't  believe  it  is  realistic  to  expect  that  Westinghouse  or  GE,  or  auto- 
mobile companies — today  we  have  a very  large  GM  facility  outside  of 
B*altimore — that  we  can  expect  realistically  that  they  would  be  sign- 
ing XAB  contracts  to  take  on  employees  when  they  are  in  fact  laying 
off  their  own  employees. 

So  that  the  type  of  program  that  we  have  to  develop,  in  terms  of  a 
delivery  system,  mast  be  predicated  upon  a level  of  employment. 

If  not,  then  I tlfi  ik  we  are  wasting  our  time  and,  what  is  most  im- 
portant, everybody  knows  we  are 
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<\  e hay  . nd  an  esl>6j'ipric®  In  planning- I happened  to  be  the  person 
resf  °?sil>k^EoJ'  3tartlhg  o&  ^or  a manpower  plan  for  tbe  State  o 
wa*  fitted  to  the  Labor  Department  s regional 

adJ^^^^torbf^u^^re^^^iairman. 

P ls  ^^d#CUlt  to  trv  to  develop  a plan  which  starts  with  local, 
citV’  ?r  County  fixations,  and  putting  together  time  and  effort  to 
Sc  O'**  Wed<?  at  tHe  local  level,  to  prepare  a document  which  is 

then  supposedly  sent  on  to  the  State. 
e are  ■ fofIPed  ;1iat  nobody  can  get  a manpower  program  ap- 

profit  >*  ? «t  the  loSl  level  and  then  at  the  Stole 

F-v^lPlena-e  j*  01i  to  the  regional  manpower  admimstratoi 

and  Jberw  alfIl0sfc  a total  lack  of  conformity  by  the  Federal  agen- 
10  th  * **  agr^taent in  working  within  the  camp  structure. 
f°}\  e-\a^pie?  ,V  have  four  manpower  programs  which  sup- 
no^dly  Cbe’1!  Kdedr  Vnidi  have  never  been  put  through  a 
Star6  w>wef traibin  „■  system  but  which  were  just  dropped  m. 

don  P xcoP*’  to  W~a  Recent  program  stopped.  TV  e ^ant  to  get 
jmich  ? the  of  tabling  as  "we  can  within  the  State.  But 

aLvt  coo^7iati°n  ls  tlwp  t 

P\  ^\0  ^tate  ^ , ^0cal  group  has  had  any  input  into  exam- 
in^  Gw  ^iiat  °r  °fclier  hrogi^s  Would  dovetail  into  operations  within 

<be  I0L1  people  a*e  pretty  discouraged  when  somebody  calls  them 

up^clSiiw^the^4  you  now  have  anew  program/’ 

^bey  ^ ujvhy  Jj5pend  all  that  time  planning  for  the  next 

yef bis  is  wPottant  b ecaugc  when  we  come  into  the  main  administra- 
tipP.ProswU  U0^’  bW  is  » national  arrangement  and  is  not  done  at 
all  j£roW*  the  ^oca!  camp3’  the  local  manpower  committees. 

^hen  ^ <rpt  °nr  for  c0jisortimn  in  Baltimore,  it  was  independent 
of  *ine  WyJl  P.ePa*tipent’s  own  manpower  organization,  and  I can 
as5tire  notbmg  ls  likely  to  discourage  local' participation  in  man- 
pjf*  more  &is  type  of  activity. 

P ^sconfh  v the  ni'ir^Q^gf  activity,  as  h£r.  Kevserling  points  out, 
a o-  lrc'oeV  °f  d^„rtpients.  Let  me  talk  about  problems  we  have 

ouJ^16  ?-re  <>f  j&W 

^f®  bay  a coninnji^.  ‘jalisbnrv,  with  large  industrial  employers 
tlpib  1;hv%  ® ry.  V®*T  severe  labor  shortages.  Yec,  we  have  unemployed 

tb$u  t tb^  giior®  *n  n^ed  of  jobs.  _ 

>be  pw-tleP1 1S,  ‘^'vsnor^tion,  0r  a problem  is  transportation.  We 
lv.  <e  aPjValed’  JK.  State  of  Maryland  has,  to  the  Department  of 
rp^inspo^tioP  Jo  WQme  a signatory  to  CAMPS,  because  no  man- 
no'?r  PWra-P1^  ial^oes  not  delude  transportation  is  likely  to  work. 
1 *f  ^ tS  ^ Ut  Wtf  the  work  ince:  ' 


> ^ t Tk  ^ »vjv  tne  Tvork  incentive  program,  lu  try  w utivc 

da^’-Car&  oent£fS’  t0  W to  get  people  off  of  welfare,  the  question  of 
a mO&eI  a situation  where  she  may  be  able  to  support 
heP5-!*'  ^nuher/^fldy  lin^3  to  tbe  simple  logistical  problem  of  getting 
f-,.y  jOot]'  a_  npd  the  r.i -1 1 to  a dn  v-care  center  and  then  getting  the 


may 


b^ivlr.  That ’s  jisht. 

w1-' y'hich  onder  administration  proposals  will  not  be 

a^uabk 
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Mr.  Weixsteix.  That  is  right.  And  even  if  they  were  funded  it 
wouldn7t  be  under  a manpower  act.  We  are  not  talking  about  a com- 
prehensive proposal  at  all. 

We  are  talking  about  a very  limited  type  of  proposal.  I constantly 
have  pointed  out  to  me  the  great  coordmative  work  that  goes  on  in 
Colorado  or  Utah.  . . 

I can  tell  you  that  the  problems  of  the  State  of  Maryland  with  its 
rural  Eastern  Shore,  with  Appalachia,  with  the  large  port  cities,  are 
very  much  more  complex.  We  need,  and  we  are  trying  to  put  together, 
a comprehensive  manpower  agency,  which  would  include,  hopefully, 
all  of  the  programs  dealing  with  manpower. 

We  don?t  look  upon  any  of  the  delivery  system  bills,  the  bill  pre- 
sented for  the  administration  or  the  bill  presented  by  Representative 
Steiger,  as  being  as  comprehensive  by  not  linking  together  all  of  the 
Federal  agencies. 

I would  urge  very  strongly  that  we  need  to  have  a tightening  at  the 
top  and  not  be  chided — and  I think  correctly  chided — that  we  need  to 
tighten  things  up  at  the  State  level. 

I think  we  do  have  to  tie  together  welfare,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
OEO,  veterans7  programs. 

Mr.  Daxxels.  How  would  you  accomplish  that  at  the  State  level? 

Mr.  Weixsteix.  We  are  going  to  be  introducing  a bill  in  the  Mary- 
land General  Assembly,  I believe  next  week,  to  set  up  a comprehensive 
agency. 

I would  say  that^  we  are  proposing  to  put  all  of  the  program  ele- 
ments in  manpower  into  a single  department. 

On  the  subdivision  level,  that  is,  dealing  with  local  governments,  we 
have  been  operating  since  last  March  to  tie  together  county  govern- 
ments to  take  a firmer  lead  in  the  manpower  area.w 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  the  work  that  goes  on  is  at  the  county  level. 
It  is  where  you  have  the  school  system.  It  is  where  you  have  the  social 
workers.  We  need  to  tie  together  local  governments. 

_ we  ought  to  give  more  latitude  to  local  government  in  the 

bill. 

Mr.  Quie.  I would  like  to  ask  you  how  you  are  going  to  bring  this 
about  on  the  State  level  in  Maryland.  I recognize  you  said  earlier  that 
von  need  to  do  that  work  on  the  Federal  level  to  make  it  easier  on  the 
btate  level  because  you  are  trying  to  bring  together  something  that  is 
spin  apart  on  the  Federal  level.  . 

* ^at_do7ou  do  where  you  have  a btate  department  of  education 
m Maryland,  you  have  your  department  of  employment  security,  and 

you  have  a ►Aate  department  of  public  welfare,  if  those  are  the  exact 
names  ? 


Here  ai.s  three  departments  with  manpower  training  programs. 
?are  y°u  going  to  consolidate  those  three  under  one  agency* * You 
must  have  blood  all  over  the  floor. 

Mr.  Whn steen".  Governor  Mandel  appointed  a task  force  last  sum- 
mer to  explore  and  make  recommendations  about  establishing  a -om- 
prehensive  manpower  agency. 

The  recommendation  for  executive  reorganization  in  the  State 
started  sometime  ago,  and  the  Kurlett  Commission  created  bv  former 
Governor  Agnew  Governor  Mandel  as  Speaker  of  the  Maryland 
House  was  amember  of  that  Commission,  recommended  the  establish- 
ment ox  a caomet  system  of  government  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
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One  of  the  departments  was  a department  of  basically  economic  and 
social  services.  The  task  force,  which  I chaired  recommended  such  a 
department  with  such  diverse  agencies.  There  is  a legal  question  in- 
volved in  putting  together  each  of  these  agencies  under  a secretary , 
ana,  I think,  even  a harder  question  making  them  actually  operative, 

comprehensive  agencies.  . , . _ , _ . 

I point  out  that  I agree  completely  with  the  notion  of  developing  a 
comprehensive  data  system.  I believe  it  is  long  overdue.  At  this  date  I 
can’t  tell  you  how  many  handicapped  we  have  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land that  we  should  be  dealing  with.  And  I don’t  think  Maryland  is 

We*  should  know  this  if  we  are  going  to  develop  a comprehensive 
delivery  system. 

Put  if  I have  to  work  with  the  department  of  employment  security, 
for  example,  which  follows  Federal  regulations  exclusively  and  sets 
up  its  manpower  system  to  dovetail  into  other  employment  security 
offices  throughout  the  country,  and  we  are  losing  a certain  amount  of 
flexibility  in  trying  to  develop  a comprehensive  planning  system  for 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

It  is  trying  to  overcome  this  type  of  barrier,  to  link  together  the 
informational  requirements  10:  n employment  service,  for  a job  bank, 
which  we  have  in  the  State  oi  Maryland,  with  the  social  services, 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

It  is  a difficult  task.  It  is  a task  which  will  require  planning  for  all 
of  those  agencies,  and  will  require,  I think,  a good  ^eal  of  flexibility 
in  organization. 

That.  I guess,  is  what  I am  appealing  for  here.  As  you  develop  a 
manpower  System,  and  I believe  that  one  is  sorely  needed,  States  have 
very  different  organizational  requirements,  and  one  should  allow 
some  considerable  flexibility  for  a State  to  develop  a comprehensive 
manpower  system  within  which  they  can  live. 

Mr.  Burton.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Quie.  I will,  and  then  I wish  to  ask  another  question. 

Mr.  Burton.  The  thing  that  troubles  a number  of  us  is  how  do  we 
permit  States  maximum  flexibility  and  still  address  ourselves  to  the 
fact  of  life,  that  in  a number  of  the  States,  particularly  in  the  South, 
to  do  that  ]ust  invites  the  probability  that  the  services  delivered  are 
going  to  be  selective,  based  on  race  ? 

How  do  you  get  around  that  dilemma  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Since  you  brought  the  South  in,  just  bow  did  you  fig- 
ure that'  out,  if  I can  ask  the  gentleman.  ? 

Sir.  Burtoi:  . I am  not  talking  about  the  West. 

Mr.  Collins.  Take  Texas.  We  are  Southwest.  What  specifically  did 
vou  have  in  mind  in  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  Some  of  us,  perhaps  incorrectly,  think  that  there  are 
some  elements  of  racism  in  a number -of  the  States  of  tne  South. 

I don’t  i link  my  colleague  from  Texas  wants  to  get  into  a discus- 
sion to  see  if  he  can  cleanse  my  mind  of  this  notion,  whether  or  not  in 
his  judgment  it  may  be  an  erroneous  one.  I am  seeking  opinion. 

Sir.  Quie.  Instead  of  getting  into  this  battle  between  the  two  of 
vou,  let  me  suggest 

Sir.  Burton.  I would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Quie.  This  is  what  1 understand  from  the  administrai  ion’s 
hill,  that  the  State  would.harve  to  develop  a plan  which  would  have  to 
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be  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  before  they  could  implement  the  plan. 

Within  that  flexibility  that  you  desire  in  the  State,  there  will  always 
have  to  be  some  requirement  that  you  submit  your  proposal  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  insure  for  one  thing  that  there  would  not  be  dis- 
crimination, any  semblance  of  discrimination. 

I suspect  it  would  have  to  go  much  further  than  that.  There  would 
be  also  the  constant  monitoring  by  the  Federal  agency  even  after  the 
plan  is  accepted. 

The  question  I would  have  is : Would  this  be  acceptable  to  the  State 
in  its  desire  for  flexibility  that  you  have,  recognizing  the  problems  of 
some  States? 

Mr.  Weixsteix.  Let  me  state  that  having  lived  through  one  plan 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  supposedlv  having  to  see 
this  plan  monitored,  I think  there  is  a very  real  problem  in  having 
whoever  is  going  to  establish  these  criteria  specify  what  the  plan  is 
going  to  be. 

I would  say  that  submitting  the  plan  is  fine,  and  you  should  allow 
States  the  maximum  of  flexibility  structurally  to  carry  out  the 
program. 

I think  tlie  goals  of  a plan,  and  this  is  what  needs  to  be  set  up — 
what  goals  do  you  want  to  set  for  planning?  Is  it  a goal  of  trying  to 
allocate  resources  ? Fine,  let  us  specify  this. 

What  we  now  call  planning  is  nothing  more  than  the  simple  enu- 
meration of  a number  of  programs;  I don’t  believe  any  decisions  are 
made  on  the  bask  of  plans.  If  we  don’t  improve  the  planning  process — 
well,  i would  like  to  see  a comprehensive  State  plan  that  has  some 
effect,  that  can  meet  the  national  needs  as  well  as  allowing  imple- 
mentation of  State  needs. 

Mr.  Steiger.  If  my  colleague  will  yield,  there  is  language  in  both 
the  administration  bill  and  in  my  bill. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  to  see  if  this  is  what  you  are  talking  about : In 
my  bill  it  says  on  page  5 that  a comprehensive  plan  is  required  which 
must  set  forth  a long-range  program  for  programs  to  be  carried  on 
with  assistance  under  this  act,  to  extend  for  3 years,  to  describe  present 
and  projected  needs,  that  each  plan  is  required  to  describe  the  content 
and  allocation  of  Federal  funds  for  program  services  and  activities 
to  be  carried  out  under  the  plan  during  the  year  for  which  Federal 
funds  are  sought,  and  so  forth. 

If  I understand  what  you  are  saying  correctly,  this  is  different  than 
the  kind  of  planning  operation  you  do  now. 

Mr.  Weixsteix.  That  is  very  true.  In  other  words,  the  goals  of 
planning,  which  are  outlined  in  both  your  bill  and  Mr.  Ayres’  bill 
point  in  the  right  direction.  There  are  some  problems  and  I just  want 
to  point  them  up  to  you. 

If  there  are  no  facilities  and  no  resources  for  either  carrying  out 
the  planning  process  or  evaluation,  then  the  whole  thing  will  fall 
apart.  Planning  is  a very  complex  process. 

I hate  to  say  this  but  just  by  writing  laws,  it  will  not  be  carried  out. 

M r . Steiger.  Everyone  understands  that. 

Mr.  Weixsteix.  Right  now,  the  plans  are  not  evaluated.  We  still 
haven’t  had  our  plan  for  this  year  approved.  If  we  can’t  get  a better 
procedure,  then  I think  the  planning  becomes  a nullity. 
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Wo  request  your  continued  support  for  legislation  which  ill  bmp  us  de^e  op 
young  men  and  women  into  self-supporting,  contributing  citizen^. 

Sincerely, 


(Miss)  Jean  R.  Moser, 


[Telegram] 

Santa  Fe,  X.  Mex.,  Noocmhcr  3t  1970. 

Representative  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr., 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington , D.C. : 

State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  in  Mexico 

questions  relative  to  the  comprehensive  manpower  bill  fe.  -bdb  and  *-**7 

feel  that  these  questions  should  be  resolved  before  this  Lull  becomes  a minty. 
L What  can  be  accomplished  under  this  act  that  cannot  be  accomplished 

under  existing  legislation?  4 . . , , . . 

2.  Will  training  programs  be  developed  in  cooperation  with,  and  approved  uj, 
the  State  department  of  vocational  education? 

3.  Will  existing  State  and  local  training  facilities  be  utilized  where  applicable 
or  will  new  and/or  additional  facilities  be  established? 

4.  What  guarantee  is  there  that  this  will  not  create  a dual  national  educa- 
tion system  in  competition  with  existing  public  education  l _ 

5.  Is  not  public  education  geared  up  to  do  this  job  at  a savings  ot  double  to 

(j  is*  there  any  assurance  that  professional  vocational  educators  will  be  full 
members  of  the  proposed  State  and  National  manpower  advisory  committees 
7 What  effect  will  this  have  on  the  existence  and  authority  ot  the  Mate 
advisory  council  for  vocational  education  pursuant  to  Public  Law  00-1576? 

S,  What  are  examples  of  the  regulations  that  the  Secretary  of  Dab  or  Will  pie- 

scribe  when  he  makes  a grant  to  the  States?  , . 

9 What  will  be  the  criteria  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  determining 
whether  a States  has  established  a comprehensive  manpower  agency ! 

1(1.  Doesn’t  the  law  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  power  to  regulate  a State 
manpower  agency,  manpower  plan  and  the  prime  sponsor  at  a local  level  and 
should  this  not  really  be  the  responsibility  of  the  State  and  local  agencies. 

11.  If  the  Governor  is  to  have  the  authority  c a the  State  level  why  is  the 
power  always  qualified  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor? 

' 12,  Even  though  tlie  bill  states  that  many  things  will  he  in  consultation  with 
Secretary  of  HEW  doesn’t  the  Secretary  of  Labor  really  have  the  power  to 
override  all  objections  as  to  program  and  regulations? 

13,  Hasn’t  the  vocational  training  In  the  public  schools  really  been  more  eco* 
nomlcal  per  student  cost  than  the  stop-gap  manpower  training  programs^'  It  is 
respectfully  requested  that  these  questions  become  a part  of  the  record. 

Weldon  Perrin, 

mate  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  State  of  New  Mewieo* 


Manpower  Development  and  Training  Program  in  South  Bend,  Ini>, 

In  1982,  under  President  Kennedy’s  leadership,  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  was  passed*  Its  primary  purpose  was  to  meet  the  training 
needs  of  the  country.  The  trainee,  the  underemployed  or  unemployed,  was  to 
be  readied  for  the  labor  market  as  quickly  as  he  could  assimilate  the  materials. 
Through  the  combined  efforts  of  a local  Manpower  Advisory  Committee  made  up 
of  representatives  from  industry*  service,  labor,  employment,  and  education,  the 
flrst  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Program  in  the  Nation  was  started 
in  South  Bend  on  September  24, 1062. 

The  departure  of  Stiidebaker,  a major  employer  of  serai-skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  in  December,  1963,  created  a crisis  in  the  local  labor  market  Through  an 
accelerated  effort  the  MDTA  Program  courses  were  instituted  to  handle  000 

^E’this  crisis  period  there  have  been  other  plant  closings,  causing  similar 
emergency  situations.  Yet,  during  the  seven  years  the  program  has  been  rum 
uing  over  seventy  per  cent  have  attained  training  related  Jobs,  another  some 
15%  getting  jobs  not  truly  ^ 
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In  November  of  1000,  the  MDTA  Program  made  another  important  change. 
The  Smith  Bend  Skill  Center  came  into  being,  The  Skill  Center,  in  addition  to 
the  training,  now  provides  supportive  services  through  the  utilization  of  all 
(lie  agencies  in  the  community.  The  enrollment  in  the  classes  is  open-ended,  a 
student,  can  enroll  whenever  there  is  a training  slot  vacant.  Also,  as  soon  as 
a trainee  has  reached  the  training  objectives,  he  is  sent  to  the  Indiana  Employ- 
ment Service  in  pursuit  of  employment.  Through  this  individualized  approach, 
the  Skill  Center  can  deal  more  effectively  with  the  individual  and  his  problems. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Within  weeks  of  the  beginning  of  the  programs,  it  became  apparent  that 
more  than  skill  training  was  necessary  to  insure  job  futures.  It  was  with  tills 
understanding  that  the  courses  were  set  up  so  that  the  trainee  received  voca- 
tional training  six  (6)  hours  per  day  and  Basic  or  Belated  Education  two  (2) 
hours  per  day.  As  an  Important  part  of  Basic  or  Related  Education  topics 
covered  included:  (1)  interviewing  for  the  job,  (2)  budgeting,  (3)  romnmni- 
cation  skills,  and  (4)  mathematics.  The  Vocational  training  areas  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  community  ns  established  by  the  Indiana  State  Employ- 
ment edict*.  Typical  programs  Include:  Health  Services,  Clerical  Services,  Auto- 
motive Services,  Building  Maintenance,  Welding,  and  Machine  Trades. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  SOUTH  BEND  SKILL  CENTER 

Having  identified  the  trainee  as  an  individual  with  problems  of  skills,  cul- 
tural deficiencies,  poor  school  adjustment,  language,  or  personal  adjustment, 
the  South  Bend  Skill  Center  attempts  to  fulfill  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  create  a desire  to  learn, 

2.  To  provide  individualized  guidance  and  counseling, 

3.  To  develop  employability  skills  in  a chosen  field. 

4.  To  develop  basic  education  skills  so  that  no  trainee  is  ‘dead-ended 

on  his  new  job.  .. 

5.  To  inculcate  in  the  trainee  a positive  self-identification—  I am  some- 
body of  worth”. 

6.  To  develop  entry  level  job  skills,  as  a beginning. 

7.  To  use  realistic  methods  to  reach  the  above  goals  rather  than  those 
which  please  the  educational  establishment. 

INDIANA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE— SOUTH  BEND  SKILL  CENTER 


Project  Sec-  Starting  Ending'  Weeks  of  Trainees 
Project  title  No.  tlon  date  date  training  required  Instructor 

48  II  Cozart, 

24  30  Arch. 

24  33  DO. 

4 8 34  Whitfield. 

48  28  D.  Smith, 

4F*  23  Bowman, 

5L  16  Bupp, 

10  19  Carlson, 

6 20  Do. 

6 19  Do. 

22  22  Rockwell. 

22  21  Harris. 

3?  23  Manley, 

30  28  Hall. 

SO  19  Bupp. 

6 20  Carlson. 

6 IS  DO. 

6 IS  Do. 

6 ifi  Do- 

6 20  Do. 

6 19  Do. 

I 19  Do. 

24  20  Hall. 

24  24  Roekwel'. 

24  21  Harris, 

49  17  Bowman. 

<7  22  Whitfield, 

24  22  Arch. 

24  23  Do. 

24  23  Harris. 

6 13  Carlson, 


Auto  body,. 

Combination  \ 

Po_„s„,a„a.aa - sua; 

Auto  mechanic a==aaaa=  803 

Heating  and  air  conditioning..  803< 
Machine  opiretor=  = = „=aaaa  = 803! 

L P.  N-  _ ----- - 8031 

Nurse  aide, 806 

Do 806 

Bo__. 806 

Cook.. = 80S; 

Clerk-typist aaa = 806 

pragrimer..... 8071 

Maintenance.. 807i 

L P.  N„. 900 

Nurse  aide.. — . 902E 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Malnti 

Cook.. 9037 

Clc  tc-typM 3039 

Macumi  operator.. 5a. — ..  9040 

Auto  mechanics.. 9041 

Welder. . 

Do, 

Clerk-typist... 3076 
Nurse  aide ... ...  8061 


itt 


i 


Jan.  15,1968 
Mar.  4,1968 
Apr.  24,1967 
Jan.  29,1968 


1 Feb. 


Sept  20. 1968 
Apr,  19.1968 
Oct.  4,1968 
Sept  20,1961 
Sept  27,19" 
Sept  13  19 


. Oct 


1968 


Feb.  19,1968 
Feb,  26.1968 
Sep.  9,1968 

=0ct;d2U9ii5 

?aenC:  11:11 
Mar.  10, 1969 
Apr,  31,1969 
Jun.  2, 1969 
Sept  23, 1968 
Sept.  30, 1968 
Sept.  16. 1968 

Dec-  a! 

Nov.  18, 1 
May  12,1 
Apr.  7, 1969 
Jun,  10,1968 


1918 

11.1968 
1.1968 

Apr,  19,1361 

j!”  lull! 

a hi 

XUiB 

Oct.  18,1969 
Nov,  29, 1968 
Jan.  24, 1069 
Mar.  7, 1909 
Apr. 

May 

Jut  , 

,1969 

1919 
Mar,  14, 1969 
Nov.  7,1969 

Mayd02'li69“ 
Oct  24,1969 

20.1969 
f.  26,1968 
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Project  title 


Project 

No. 


Sec-  Starting 

tion  date 


Ending  Weeks  of  Trainees 

date  training  required  Instructor 


Auto  mechanics, *.-==.  1 

Drafting*  mechanical, 2 
Service  station  attendants,  . * 3 
Clerk,  general  office,^,,,,,,  4 
DO'..*. - 4 
Auto  mechanic  helper. »,,, , 14 

Machine  operator.-, 13 

Clerk,  general  office.  — 23 

23 

Auto  body  repair...,.,^,  .=  203 
Auto  mechanic.  204 

Drifting,  mechaniciL,,---,-.  205 

Nurse  aide., .***  = 201 

Do  208 

Dcl, 208 

Do, , M; * 203 

□o ............  208 

Prevocitiona!  training, ......  209 


Refrigeration  mechanic, , , . , , 230 

Do, , 230 

Automatic  heating,  service-  231 
man. 

Do 231 

Data  process,  programmer, . . 232 

Do 232 

Data  process,  clerk,,,, - 233 

Do...., 233 

Del 233 

Weiden  combination,... . 234 
Do  " ......  234 

Do  . 234 

Do  234 

DO.... -—am 234 

Do 234 

Screw  machine  setup 236 

Job  setter  (machine  shop),..,  237 

Screw  machine  setup,, 236 

Job  setter  (machine  shop)-,,.  237 

Upholsterer.. 238 

' Do  238 

Auto  body  repair,....--  ——-  240 
Maintenance  man,  building...  242 

Do P. — — 242 

Auto  mechanic 243 

Drafting,  architectural ...  244 

inspector  (machine  shop}.—.  245 
Electric  motor  repairman.,., . 246 

Cook-*..-*-—- 247 

Dcu._~ 247 

TV  and  major  appliance  5014 

repair. 

Dd.... 5014 

Office  machine  repairman....  5015  ^ 

Do....*.  — 5015 

Shoe  repairman, 5016 

do;——.:— sole 

Nurse  aide  (5  sections)., 5017 
Draftsman,  mechanical  — 5018 

Auto  mechanic.—..*- 5019 

Auto  body  repairman.- — - 5020 
Machine  ooerator,  general . _ . 5023 

"Do-———"-.- 5023 

Do..—-—-————  5023 

po= 5023 

Clerk-sfinographef-, 5027 

Do,.-- * — 5027 

Small  engine  repairman..  --  5029,001 

DO...'—*.*— 5029,001 

Data  process,  programed ....  5029.002 
Automatic  heating  and  air-  5029,003 
conditioning  serviceman. 

Do^ 5029,003 

Tailor-alteration,  woman.. 5029.004 

'Do.._.,  .— — 5029.004 

Electrical  appliance  5029,005 

serviceman, 

Welder,  combination..—-  1 029, 006 
Do  = 5029.006 

5021006 


Sept  24, 1962 
Sept.  10, 1962 
Oct.  8, 1962 
Sept.  10. 1962 
Fob.  4,1963 
Mar.  18,1963 
Apr.  29, 1953 
July  22,1963 
Apr.  20, 1964 
Sept.  23, 1953 

do 

Sept  9, 1963 
Nov.  11,1963 
Dee.  16,1963 
Jan.  27,1964 
Mar.  2,1964 
Apr.  6,  1964 
Feb,  10, 1964 


Aug.  26,  1963 
Aug.  16, 1963 
Dee,  29,1962 
Jam  26,1963 
June  21, 1963 
July  5,  1963 
Apr.  4, 1964 
Feb,  21, 1964 
Nov.  14. 1964 
Sept.  5,1964 

do..  . .. 

Aug.  15,1984 

14.1963 

25. 1964 
29,1364 
4,1934 

8. 1964 

7. 1965 


Dec, 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

May 

Feb. 


1 Feb.  24,1964  do..  . 

2 Mar.  2,1964  Feb.  14,1965 
1 Fib,  24,1964  Aug,  8,1964 


Aug.  17, 1964 
Mar,  30, 1964 
Apr.  6, 1964 
Mar,  9,1964 
June  29, 1964 
Oct.  19,1964 
May  4,1964 
May  1 1, 1964 
Aug,  24, 1964 
Aug,  31,1964 
Dee.  7,1964 
Dec.  14, 1964 
May  4, 1964 

. .do.. 

May  19,1964 

June  8, 1964 
Nov.  23. 1964 
Mar.  23, 1904 
Mar.  30, 1964 
Sept.  21,1964 
Mar.  23, 1964 
Mar.  16, 1964 
June  1, 1964 
July  13,1964 
May  11,1164 
July  20,1964 
Sent,  14, 1964 


8, 1965 

12. 1964 

19. 1965 

5. 1964 
22,  1965 

26.1964 

9. 1964 

10. 1964 
26f  1964 

7. 1964 

14. 1964 
S,  1915 

Mar,  22, 1965 
Jan,  4, 1965 
June  28, 1965 
Feb.  15,1965 
Aug.  2,1965 
Mar.  22, 1965 
Feb,  22, 1965 


Feb. 

Oct. 

July 

Oct, 

Mar. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Dec, 

Dec. 

Jan. 


jam  30, 1965 
Mar.  14,1965 
Mar.  21. 1965 
June  27,1964 
Oct.  17,1964 
Fib.  5,1965 
Aug.  22, 1964 
Aug.  29, 1964 
Dec.  4, 1964 
Dec.  11,1964 
Mar.  27, 1965 
Apr.  3.1965 
Apr.  9,1965 

do.. 

Apr.  16,1965 

„„,,do 

Nov.  Z0. 1964 
May  8, 1965 
Feb.  26,1965 
Sept.  11,1964 
Mar.  6,1965 
Feb.  26,1965 
Feb.  19,1965 
Nov.  13, 1964 
June  18, 1965 
Apr.  17, 1965 
June  26, 1965 
Sept,  11, 1965 

Jan.  29,1966 
Oct,  8, 1965 
July  9? 1916 
Mar.  17, 1965 
Sept.  11,1965 
Sept  6, 1965 
Nov,  5,1965 
Oct.  IS,  1965 
Oct,  22,1965 
Nov,  13,1965 
Nov.  20, 1965 
Dec,  25,1965 
Feb.  26, ISIS 
June  26, 1965 
Dec.  18,1965 

31.1965 

15.1965 

26. 1966 

29. 1966 


July 

Jan, 

Feb, 

jan. 


2 ..do.,  _„do5,5„._ 

1 Feb.  15,1965  July  31,1965 

2 Sept,  9,1965  Jan.  22,1966 

I Feb,  22, 1965  Jam  29,1966 

1 May  17,1965  Sept  4,1965 

2 s~dos.=s,?- 

3 Sept  7,1965  Dec.  26,1965 


48 

rj 

H.  Lycan. 

48 

2b 

C.  Berry, 

20 

20 

E,  Underhill, 

20 

25 

W.  Troysr. 

20 

25 

Do. 

16 

20 

J,  Nieman, 

48 

25 

E,  Bowman, 

31 

25 

W,  Troysr. 

30 

25 

M.  Koontz, 

50 

20 

H.  Lane 

50 

30 

H. Rupp 

49 

25 

C,  Berry. 

24 

G.  Dillan. 

, 

24 

DO. 

5 

24 

Do. 

5 

24 

Do. 

5 

24 

Do. 

52 

100 

Bell,  JurkoW' 
ski.  Green, 
Camp. 

49 

25 

V,  Taylor, 

49 

25 

G.  LeMarr. 

24 

25 

D.  Smith. 

24 

25 

DO. 

50 

20 

R.  Lee. 

50 

20 

L.  lov/. 

16 

25 

F.  Getty, 

16 

25 

DO, 

16 

25 

Do. 

16 

15 

T.  Arch. 

16 

15 

R.  Humphrey. 

16 

15 

T.  Arch. 

16 

15 

R.  Humphrey. 

16 

15 

T,  Arch. 

16 

15 

R.  Humphrey. 

49 

20 

G,  Conner, 

49 

20 

G.  Freund. 

49 

20 

P,  Bentzler. 

49 

20 

H.  Ditsch. 

24 

20 

C,  Klotz, 

24 

20 

Do. 

49 

20 

R.  Penrod, 

24 

20 

D.  O'Donnell. 

24 

20 

Do. 

49 

20 

E,  Petzke, 

49 

25 

J,  Prebys. 

24 

25 

G.  Klowetter. 

49 

25 

P,  Winther. 

49 

25 

C.  M.  Harper. 

49 

25 

C.  R,  Harper, 

51 

20 

W.  Hester. 

51 

20 

H,  Berg. 

52 

20 

j.  Zimmer, 

52 

20 

Do. 

25 

20 

N.  Tucker. 

25 

20 

Do, 

40 

20  (100)  G.  Dillan. 

52 

25 

E,  Stephens, 

52 

20 

H,  Rupe. 

52 

20 

H.  Lane. 

49 

20 

A,  Austin. 

49 

20 

R,  Kreps. 

49 

20 

G.  Conner. 

49 

20 

L,  Jacobs, 

24 

20 

F.  Whiteiord, 

24 

20 

Do. 

24 

20 

J.  Whitefield, 

24 

20 

Do. 

49 

20 

L.  Felabom, 

49 

20 

D,  Smith. 

49 

20 

V.  Taylor. 

24 

20 

M,  Wilks. 

24 

20 

Do. 

49 

20 

C,  LiMarr, 

18 

20 

R.  Humphrey, 

16 

20 

Do, 

16 

20 

Do. 

o 
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Project 

Project  title  No. 


Upholsterer 

Maintenance  man,  buildings 

Do — I-,- 

Home  management,*.. 

DO— — 
Machine  operator,  general  _ 

Do— - — 

Electric  motor  repairman,,, 5= 

Floral  design,. . = 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks. 
Attendants,  hospital  and 
institutional  (youth),,,,,,. 
Maintenance  men  and  main- 
tenance mechanics  (youth). 
Mechanics  and  repairmen, 
motor  vehicle  (youth),.,.,. 
Machine  operator,  general 

(youth) 

Cook  (adult), 

Do. 

Automobile  mechanic  (adult). 
Welder,  combination  (adult),. 

Do 

Do 

Lhdftsman,  architectural 

Nurse  aide,,.,, 

Do 

Do.. 

bo 

Do.......... =... 

DO..... — . 

Auto  body  repairmen. 
Clerk-stenographer.,.. — 


5019.007 

5029.008 

5029.008 

5029.009 

5029.009 
5029.  Q1Q 

5029. 010 
5029-  Oil 
iN-J-13 

6015. 002 

6015.004 

6015. 005 
6015*006 

6015. 007 

6026. 002 
6026.002 

6026.003 
6026*  004 

6026. 004 

6026  004 

6027 
6031 
6031 
6031 
6031 
6031 

6031 

6032 
6041 


Machine  operator,  general,,,,  6041 

Do  = ^- „„„ 6048 

Do  6048 

Do „ 6048 

Upholsterer  ll___._.._ , 6055 

Progiamer,  data  processing.,,  6056 
Maintenance  man,  building,..  6058 

po._ 6058 

Automatic  heating  and  air- 
conditioning  serviceman. ..  6001 
Welder  combination*,,. . 6072 

Do. - — 6072 

Do 6072 

Nurse  aide. 7009 

Do-.- 7009 

Do'. „ - 7009 

Do ...  7009 

do.;;:., 7009 

DD " 1— 7009 

Cook,,, 7018 

"Do--—*— 7018 

Clerk-typist,,,... 7020 

Do.-— I 7020 

Auto  service  mechanic^*..—  7021 
Licensed  practical  nurse...—  7027 
Maintenance  man.  building.,,  7033 

"'"Do-- — 7033 

Programer,  business 7040 

Welder,  combination 7048 

Do — 7048 


Sec- 

Starting 

Ending 

Weeks  of 

Trainees 

tlon 

date 

date 

training 

requited 

instructor 

i 

Feb,  8,1965 

Jan. 

14,1966 

49 

20 

D. 

Conley. 

i 

do . . 

July 

24. 19G5 

24 

20 

A* 

Brenner, 

2 

July  26,1965 

Jan, 

14,1966 

24 

20 

Do. 

i 

Mar.  1,1965 

Aug. 

13, 1965 

24 

20 

E, 

Stombaugh, 

2 

Aug,  16, 1965 

Jam 

29, 1966 

24 

30 

Do. 

1 

May  17,1965 

Apr* 

23. 1366 

49 

20 

F. 

Mattasits. 

2 

Jun.  7,1965 

May 

14, 1966 

49 

20 

E. 

Bowman. 

1 

Sep.  7,1955 

Aug* 

13, 1966 

43 

20 

K* 

Clawson. 

Aug.  2, 1965 

Oct, 

9,1965 

10 

20 

W 

. Kistler, 

1 

Oct:  25,1965 

Oct. 

25. 1965 

24 

20 

w 

. Reynolds. 

1 

,dO * ,* 

Apr. 

9, 1966 

24 

20 

s. 

Lekens, 

1 

Jan.  3,1966 

Jun* 

18, 1966 

24 

20 

A, 

Brenner, 

1 

Oct.  25,1965 

Oct, 

1, 1966 

49 

20 

1, 

Smith* 

1 

Jan.  31,1966 

Jan. 

7,1967 

49 

20 

L. 

Jacobs. 

1 

Nov.  28, 1965 

May 

14, 1966 

24 

20 

T. 

Rockwell* 

2 

May  16,1966 

Oct. 

29. 1966 

24 

20 

Do, 

1 

Oct.  11,1965 

Sip* 

17, 1966 

49 

20 

J, 

Whitfield. 

1 

Sep*  27, 1965 

Jan, 

15,1966 

IS 

15 

T. 

Arch, 

2 

Jan.  17,1966 

May 

7, 1966 

16 

15 

R. 

Humphrey, 

3 

do 

, _ _ _ J 

do.,*..,. 

16 

15 

T. 

Arch, 

1 

Nov*  15.1965 

Oct. 

22, 1966 

49 

20 

j. 

Prebys, 

1 

Oct.  18,1965 

Dec. 

4, 1965 

7 

20 

M 

. Knott 

2 

Dec.  13, 1935 

Jan* 

29. 1966 

7 

20 

Do. 

3 

Feb*  7,1966 

Mar. 

26, 1966 

7 

20 

Do, 

4 

Apr.  4, 1966 

May 

21,1966 

7 

20 

S. 

J, 

Likens, 

5 

May  31,1956 

July 

16,1966 

7 

20 

Gian, 

6 

Aug*  8,1066 

Sept 

Oct 

, 24. 1966 

7 

20 

Do, 

1 

Nov.  8,1965 

15. 1966 

49 

20 

H. 

Lane. 

1 

Feb*  14,1966 

Oct. 

29, 1966 

36 

40 

F, 

Whitefcrd. 

E,  Smith,  1, 

Harris. 

1 

Nov,  22, 1965 

do. ...... 

49 

20 

A, 

Austin* 

2 

Jan*  10,  i960 

Dec* 

17, 1966 

49 

20 

R. 

Kreps, 

Conner. 

3 

Feb*  21,1966 

Jan. 

28, 1967 

49 

20 

G* 

4 

Nov  21, 1966 

Oct* 

28, 1967 

49 

26 

E. 

Bowman* 

1 

Aug.  8,1966 

Apr. 

22, 1987 

37 

20 

B 

Conley. 

I 

Aug.  22, 1966 

May 

6, 1967 

37 

20 

V, 

Norris. 

1 

Mar.  28, 1968 

Sept. 

. 10, 1966 

24 

20 

A. 

. Brenner* 

2 

Oct*  3, 1966 

Mar. 

18, 1967 

24 

20 

Do, 

1 

Sept,  19, 1966 

Aug. 

26, 1967 

49 

20 

D 

. Smith, 
Arch. 

1 

Aug.  25, 1966 

Nov, 

12, 1966 

IS 

10 

T, 

2 

Nov*  14,1966 

Mar. 

4, 1967 

.16 

15 

Do. 

3 

Mar.  6,196? 

June 

24, 1967 

16 

15 

Do. 

1 

Feb.  20,1967 

Apr. 

7, 1967 

7 

20 

J. 

Gian, 

2 

May  1, 1967 

June 

16, 1967 

7 

20 

E. 

Carlson. 

Do. 

3 

June  19, 1967 

Aug, 

4, 1967 

7 

20 

4 

Aug.  7,1967 

Sept 

.22,1967 

7 

20 

Do. 

5 

Sept*  25, 1367 

Nov. 

10, 1967 

7 

20 

Do. 

6 

Nov.  13, 1967 

Dec, 

29, 1967 

7 

20 

Do* 

1 

Jan.  30,1967 

July 

14, 1967 

24 

20 

T, 

Rockwell. 

2 

July  17,1967 

Dec. 

29, 1967 

24 

20 

Do. 

1 

Feb.  13,1967 

July 

28, 1967 

24 

20 

1. 

Harris. 

2 

July  31,1967 

Jan. 

12, 1968 

24 

20 

Do. 

1 

Feb.  6,1967 

do,....,. 

49 

20 

J, 

Whitfield, 

1 

Jan.  23,1967 

Jan, 

20, 1961 

49 

20 

D* 

Ummel* 

1 

Mar.  20, 1967 

Sept 

* 1, 1967 

24 

20 

A. 

Brenner, 

2 

Sept.  18, 1967 

Mar. 

29. 1961 

24 

2D 

Do. 

1 

May  29, 1967 

Feb, 

16, 1968 

37 

20 

L 

Felabom. 

1 
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Statement  or  Council  or  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
an  Independent  Corporation 

COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER  LEGISLATION1 

Mr.  Cliairmaii  and  members  of  tyie  subcommittee,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  offer  views  on  pending  comprehensive  manpower  legislation  on  behalf  of  the 
fifty-six  state  and  territorial  education  agencies  represented  by  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers. 

J By  Br  Don  M.  Defoe  Executive  Secretary,  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
April*?,  1070. 
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At  the  outset  we  bring  to  your  attention  a_  resolution  adopted  by  tile  members 
of  the  Council  at  their  Annual  Meeting  in  Phoenix,  November,  10,  11)80,  which 
reads  as  follows : 


"5.  Comprehensive  Manpoicer  Training' 

The  Nation  supports  ft  galaxy  of  remedial  manpower  training  programs, 
some  of  which  cost  as  much  as  812,000  for  every  man  or  woman  placed  on  a job. 

Each  year  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  enter  the  job  market  ’>ithout 
the  skills  and  attitudes  employers  require,  Add  to  this  the  millions  of  people 
who  are  underemployed  due  in  part  to  an  inadequate  education. 

Out  of  some  25,000  distinguishable  occupations  only  20  percent  of  these  jobs 
required  a college  bachelors  degree  or  more  for  job  entry-  Not  much  of  the  federal, 
state  and  even  local  appropriation  and  spending  for  education  operates  as  though 
ill t students  wore  preparing  for  jobs  requiring  a typical  4 year  college  education. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  deport,  of  July  15. 
IfhU)  has  clearly  identified  that  the  reform  of  American  Schools,  (with  emphasis 
uii  the  SO  percent  of  the  jobs  not  requiring  a typical  college  education)  will  not 
come  about  if  the  Federal  government  continues  to  Invest  nearly  84  in  remedial 
manpower  programs  for  each  $1  it  invests  in  preventive  vocational  programs. 

Several  legislative  proposals  now  before  the  Congress,  Including  a bill  sup- 
ported bv  the  Administration,  direct  that  the  vast  majority  of  manpower  train- 
ing resources  l»e  placed  in  the  Department  of  Labor  which  emphasizes  remedial 
programs : therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  State  School  Officers  vigorously  oppose  efforts  to 
give  the  Department  of  Labor  prime  responsibility  and  prime  funds  for  man- 
power training  for  the  following  reasons 

Under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  the  Nation’s  schools 
have  played,  a central  role  in  meeting  our  diverse  and  changing  manpower  train- 
ing needs.  The  schools  have  led  in  the  development  of  new  mechanism  such  as 
skills  centers  training,  occupational  clusters,  and  open-ended  programs.  They 
have  developed  new  skills  for  disadvantaged  adults.  They  have  promoted 
cooperative  training  with  business  and  industry.  They  have  provided  leadership 
to  meet  technological  change  with  programs  in  emerging  occupations.  They  have 
developed  promising  new  methods  and  materials  to  meet  the  varied  training 
needs  of  target  groups  that  had  previously  been  ignored,  The  Congress  lias 
emphatically  endorsed  the  success  of  all  these  approaches.  Many  of  the  Innovations 
developed  in  MDTA  institutional  training  programs  have  been  adopted  by  regular 
school  programs, 

Despite  this  successful  record  administration  spokesmen  would  under  the  guise 
of  centralization  of  overlapping  programs,  ignore  the  massive  investment  and 
statutory  responsibility  of  the  schools  in  favor  of  developing  a separate  school 
system  for  the  disadvantaged  to  provide  him  only  with  the  absolute  minimum 
education  and  training  required  for  a job.  Opportunities  afforded  individuals 
under  this  dual  system  would  not  be  comparable.  A short-run  manpower  pro- 
gram  concerned  only  with  placing  individuals  in  entry-level  employment  is  a 
poor  substitute  for  a successful,  long-run,  person-centered  program  of  education 
and  training  which  helps  insure  future  job  inability  and  the  development  of  the 


total  individual:  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  supports  the  1969 
resolution  of  The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  calling  for 
establishment  of  a Federal  Department  of  Education  and  Manpower  Training : 


Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  affirm  Its  support  of  the  intent  of  Congress  under 
MDTA  in  providing  for  shared  departmental  responsibility  in  conducting  national 
programs  of  manpower  education  and  training. 

We  have  followed  some  of  the  testimony  and  note  that  several  witnesses  have 
reinforced  the  points  stressed  in  the  above  resolution.  We  share  their  concern 
over  the  emphasis  in  pending  legislation  toward  Reparation  of  manpower  train- 
ing from  the  total  education  effort  and  the  stress  on  remedial  programs  without 
recognizing  that  the  flow  into  the  undertrained  and  underemployed  pools  must 
likewise  be  treated.  The  legislation  tends  to  ignore  the  programs  which  are 
presently  working  well,  and  further  does  not  recognize  the  potential  for  working 
with  and  through  the  knowledgeable  and  concerned  educational  forces. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  current  proposals  should  be  amalgamated  and  modi- 
fied to  recognize  at  both  the  national  and  state  levels  the  need  to  embrace  the 
expertise  and  resources  of  many  institutions  and  agencies  in  both  the  public  and 
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private  sector.  A flexible  manpower  program  must  have  access  to  a multiplicity 
of  resources  and  most  certainly  the  U S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  state  'duca- 
tion  agencies  must  he  made  by  statute  a major  part  of  the  enterprise. 

The  Honorable  Roman  C.  Pueinski  recently  pointed  out  that  a state  manpower 
advisory  council  might  well  embrace  the  many  state  elements  appropriate  to  a 
full  manpower  program  but  “all  Federally  supported  education  and  manpower 
programs  would  he  administered  through  the  agencies  in  the  state  currently 
responsible  for  that  type  of  program,  service  or  activity.  As  in  the  case  ot  the 
education  component  ot  manpower  development,  I propose  that  the  State  board 
for  Vocational  Education  have  the  prime  responsibility.”  . 

In  subsequent  comments  Mr.  Pucinski  emphasizes  the  integral  relationship 
between  vocational  education  and  manpower  development  and  the  necessity  for 
the  educational  component  in  manpower  programs  to  be  administered  by  the 
state  vocational  education  agency. 

We  believe  there  is  a great  deal  of  inert  in  his  viewpoints. 

In  our  opinion  legislation  which  fails  to  maximize  the  potential  of  existing 
educational  agencies  as  delivery  systems  for  manpower  programs  and  which 
places  primary  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  labor  department  and  non- 
educational  agencies  is  not  desirable.  We  trust  that  the  Subcommittee  will  ghe 
serious  consideration  to  substantial  modification. 


Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 

Chairman , Select  Labor  Committee, 

Kaiflmrn  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  B.O. 

Dear  Congressman  Daniels:  The  City  of  Cleveland  has  followed  with  great 
interest  the  progress  of  manpower  and  employment  legislation  in  the  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  No  problem  has  higher  priority  or  is  more  urgent  at  this  moment 
than  unemployment."  The  City  of  Cleveland  lias  been  classified  as  an  area  of 
“chronic  and  persistent”  unemployment,  and  I know  that  other  major  cities  are 
also  experiencing  severely  high  levels  of  joblessness. 

Committees  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  have  held  extensive  hearings  on 
employment  problems,  including  a session  in  Cleveland  held  last  February  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Manpower,  Employment,  and  Poverty.  Last  week  the 
Senate  passed  S,  3867,  Employment  and  Training  Opportunities  Act  of  1970—  a 
bill  containing  both  a public  service  job  creation  program  and  the  beginning  of 
an  ap roach  to  comprehensive  manpower  planning  through  mayors  of  major  cities, 

In  this  period  of  weakening  private  sector  employment,  a federally  financed 
job  creation  program  is  essential  to  any  attack  on  unemployment  Knowing  the 
careful  consideration  you  and  other  members  of  the  House  have  given  to  employ- 
ment legislation,  I urge  you  to  work  for  passage  this  session  of  a public  service 
employment  program  and  a strong  manpower  bilk 


APGA  Poliot  Statement  on  Comprehensive  Manpower  Legislation,  H.R.  13472 

Excerpts  from  President  Nixon’s  message  to  the  Congress,  (H,  Doc. 

01-147)  on  Manpower  Training— Gongre&simtal  Record,  VoL  115, 

No.  137,  August  17,  I960. 

. . Government  exists  to  serve  the  needs  of  people,  not  the  other  way 
around  ....  we  must  redirect  our  efforts  to  tailor  government  aid  to  individual 
need  ....  The  Nation  must  have  a Manpower  System  that  will  enable  each 
individual  to  take  part  in  a sequence  of  activities  tailored  to  his  unique  needs— 


CiTT  of  Cleveland, 
September  IS,  1910. 


Sincerely, 


Carl  B.  Stokes, 


Mayor, 


American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 

WASHINGTON,  D,0, 
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to  prepare  (or  and  secure  a gone!  Job  . . • • ^ owu^ives  cnu  ^Jj^, 
iK'lp  the  disadvantaged  gain  control  and  direction  pUm  for 

^ata'^taflo^^sSt^heir  individual  capabilities  and  ambitions  . . . - We 
iSml  himmn  needs  without  encroaching  on  personal  freedom 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  exciting  challenge  to  government  today. 

President  Rioxxajbu  M.  2si%Q>, 

The  White  House,  August  12, 1969. 
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m<*SvahfbseeKer  would  tell  an  employment  counselor  his  training  or  employment 
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possession — freedom  of  choice  for  the  individual. 

iltfSp^I^rmr%elomnmt  is  a process  that  logins  in  the  early 

of  career  development  U umv«i  a. 

national  policy  persons  in  our  society  arc  con - 

PriMOiple  II:  The  career  counseling  ntem  j u counselors.  In  these 

SSS  in  different  eetUnse  %”?£££> ' ’S.S 

and  goal  directedness  as  they  are  found  m school  and  from 

among  youth  and  adults,  Those  iiKltwidi^U  ^uii^rs  ^ a partieuluv 

one  setting  to  ■ another  at  JjJJJSSm  si^Sl  to  employment  to  unemployment 

community  ( the  individual  will. ®°-®  - . ln  j^g  {jfe>  individual  counseling 

nSd^Sm  Kt  “y  « a coinmiiinty  ot  counselors  exists  and  functions  in  a 

net  HW" 
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and  good  skills,  lo  _ Lnlementation  of  computer-derived  cognitive  data 
STouSLli^rlS  I'ZfnT'lors  is  essential  to  .he  formulation  and 
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implementation  of  wise  decisions.  The  presence  and  active  participation  of 
professional  counselors  is  essential. 

Principle  IV:  The  effective-new  of  counselor#  demand#  the  at:  ail  ability  of 
con  motors  within  particular  environmental  settings , To  help  tin  individual 
choose  wisely  is  of  little  value  unless  opportunity  exists  to  help  individuals  im- 
plement; the  decisions  they  have  readied.  Counselors,  then,  need  to  he  employed  in 
schools,  in  employment  service  settings,  in  business  and  industrial  sett  ings,  a ml 
in  community  settings  concerned  with  special  needs  of  various  portions  of  the 
population.  To  place  total  responsibility  for  counseling  in  manpower  legislation 
in  any  one  of  these  settings  is  to  create  situations  that  will  inevitably  reduce 
the  potential  for  helping  individuals  implement  the  decisions  they  lmvc  readied. 

Principle  V:  The  effectiveness  of  counselors  depends  on  their  access  to  a 
continually  expanding  body  of  information  based  on  research.  Social  conditions 
11  till  individuals  change  continuously.  To  be  effective  in  their  work  settings,  coun- 
selors must  be  aware  of  these  social  and  individual  changes.  Opportunities  for 
research  and  professional  upgrading  of  skills  through  formal  and  ’hi -service 
education  are  necessary  adjuncts  to  counselor  growth.  Any  comprehensive 
manpower  legislation  must  have  built-in  opportunities  for  counselors  to  acquire 
that  information  and  develop  those  skills  which  are  needed  to  stay  abreast  of 
change. 

Legislative  suggestions : 1LR,  j 13 -it 3 

In  view  of  the  goals  expressed  in  ILIt.  13472  and  the  basic  principles  emuner- 
filed  above?,  The  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  strongly  supports 
the  following  as  action  suggestions  for  revising  the  original  wording  of  11. It 


Suggestion  I:  The  importance  of  protecting  freedom  of  choice  for  the  individual 
is  so  great  as  to  justify  a separate  title  in  1LR.  134 72  for  counseling  and  guid- 
ance, Emphasis  on  freedom  of  choice  is  meaningless  unless  society  provides  suf- 
ficient alternatives  from  which  the  individual  can  choose.  Thus  opportunities 
for  choice  arc  a prerequisite  to  effective  guidance  and  counseling.  As  originally 
written,  H,E,  13472  lias  no  more  emphasis  on  counseling  llia.ii  on  recruitment  or 
selection.  This  clearly  should  be  corrected. 

Suggestion  III*  ILR.  13472  should  he  revised  so  as  to  malic  provisions  for 
counseling  and.  guidance  in  both  educational  and  nan-educational  set  tings.  In 
this  regard,  the  present  provisions  calling  for  all  counseling  to  be  solely  under 
the  purview  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  revised  so  as  to  involve  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  decisions  affecting  counseling  and 
guidance  services  in  educational  settings. 

Suggestion  III:  II. R.  13472  should  make  clear  and  specific  provisions  for  the 
professional  proportion  and  training  of  counseling  and  guidance  personnel.  Snell 
training  and  educational  provisions  should  include  a wide  variety  of  support 
personnel  as  well  as  professional  counselors.  Such  personnel  are  in  very  short 
supply  today,  Currently  employed  school  counselors  need  upgrading  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  and  many  more  new  school  counselors  are  needed.  The  shortage 
of  professionally  prepared  counselors  is  especially  acute  in  the  public  employ- 
ment service  and  community  agency  settings.  Special  provisions  are  essential 
for  the  professional  preparation  and  employment  of  many  additional  thousands 
of  counseling  and  guidance  personnel  for  such  settings.  The  most  efficient  plan 
would  be  one  incorporating  the  common  core  aspects  of  counselor  education  for 
nil  counselors  with  special  preparation  needs  of  counselors  headed  toward  spe- 
cific setti 


Suf/f/eh  i IV:  ILR.  13472  should  he  revised  so  as  to  call  for  specific  counsel- 
ing and*  guidance  services  as  part  of  the  total  operations  of  a national  com- 
puter iml  job  bank  program , The  current  emphasis  on  speed  of  matching  man  and 
job  must  be  combined  with  concern  for  the  process  of  helping  individuals  make 
decisions  concerning  jobs  with  which  they  arc  matched. 

Suggestion  V:  HJL  13412  should  he  revised  so  as  to  make  specific  provisions 
in  Section  603(a)  for  the  inclusion  of  counseling  and  guidance  personnel  mi  ad- 
visory panels  and  decision-making  bodies  at  national  and  at  state  levels.  Such 
provisions  are  essential  in  assuring  all  concerned  that  the  goals  of  protecting 
freedom  of  choice  for  the  individual  will  be  maintained. 

The  American  Personnel  'and  Guidance  Association  is  fully  supportive  of  both 
the  need  and  the  stated  goals  of  H,R.  18472,  Concerns  expressed  here  are  de- 
signed solely  iii  hope  that  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  write  and  enact  legislation 
that  will  assure  these  goals  can  be  met 
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United  Contractors  Association,  Inc,, 

Baton  Bmif/c,  La.*  June  hu  WtO. 

no  H.R.  13472. 

Chairman,  Sele  ct  Subcommittee  on  Labor , Cannon  House  Office  BuiLlhuj,  U ash- 
ing ton,  Dx\  , 

De\u  Chairman  Daniels:  The  United  Contractor  Association  Inc.  wislics«  to 
sro  on  record  and  offer  testimony  opposing  the  insidious  abrogation  ot  Hespmisi- 
iality  to  the  Federal  Labor  Department,  and  the  several  States  ns  proposed  l>.\ 

^Vho  U S-  Labor  Department,  lion  Geo.  Schultz.  Seety,  has  and  is  eoutlnnajly 
violating  the  Civil  Rights  of  'Americans  in  work  opportunity  and  Apprentice 
trainin'*  on  Federal  Funded  construction  projects  by  continually  refusing  parallel 
apprenticeship  to  the  thousands  of  young  men  who  do  not  wish  to  become  a part 
of  the  Labor  Unions  now  in  control  of  such  Apprenticeship. 

The  U.S.  Labor  Department  continually  violates  the  Civil  Rights  ot  thousands 
of  young  men  by  their  continued  favored  treatment  for  a small  portion  of  the 
work  force  bv  making  Draft  Deferment  eligibility  available  only  to  AFL-CIO 
Indentured  Apprentices,  denying  such  availability  to  all  Americans  regardless 

of  nice  or  color  not  so  affiliated, 

The  U.S.  Labor  Department  Is  enforcing  Mandatory  Inflation  in  the  Construc- 
tion Industry  by  requiring  Federal  Funded  Construction  Contractors  to  deter 
to  local  AFL-Gio  Union  Work  Rules  in  their  restrictive  ratios  of  Mechanics  to 
Helpers,  thus  denying  opportunity  to  work  and  apprenticeship  training  to  the 
thousands  of  young  men  who  do  not  wish  to  belong  to  the  AFL-CIO. 

I am  enclosing  address  copy  and  factual  documentations  charging  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department.  Hon.  Geo.  Schultz,  Seety.  in  deliberate  violation  of  Execu- 
tive Orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  their  continued  denial  of 
apprenticeship,  their  discrimination,  and  their  denial  of  the  rights  of  young  men 
to  Draft  Deferment  eligibility.  ,,  ...  , 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  ns  we  understand  it  would  result  m one  of  the 
greatest  concentrations  of  power  in  the  Hands  of  a Bureaucratic  Minority  which 
represents  less  than  20%  of  the  work  force. 

We  would  he  remiss  then  opposing  not  to  propose  a more  acceptable  alternative. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  multifarious  training  programs  of  the  several 
agencies  do  need  consolidation  and  simplification  without  abrogation  to  a political 
demogorgon  such  as  In  existence  hero  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

We  propose  that  the  placing  of  the  administration  of  the  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  Programs  in  the  Department  of  H.E.W.  since  it  is  an  Educational  re- 
lationship of  the  American  People,  would  remove  the  Bureaucrats  who  are 
AFL-CIO  Controlled  and  Oriented  in  the  Labor  Department  who  are  strangling 
Use  economy  as  set  forth  in  the  enclosed  Address  Copy,  while  yet  refusing  to 
delegate  a sell  out  to  the  several  Governors  a potential  monster  of  political  patron- 
age  far  worse  than  it  now  is  which  is  a shame  and  disgrace. 

We  trust  the  good  judgment  of  the  gentlemen  who  pass  on  this  nefarious 
piece  of  business  will  become  paramount  and  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people  of  all  kinds,  Union— Non-Union  or  what  ever  will  be  preserved  and  this 
infamous  proposal  be  rejected. 

Wo  offer  our  services:  in  testimony  and  witness. 

Charles  W,  Cox, 

71  nt.fi  j*_ 


Free  Enterprise  in  the  Construction  Business  oe  Mandatory  Inflation 
text  of  an  address  delivered  at  tiie  labor  relations  council  of  the  united 

STATES  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA,,  MARCH  23,  1070,  BY  MR. 

CHARLES  W.  00X,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  UNITED  CONTRACTORS  ASSOCIATION,  INCA, 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA, 

Mr,  Chairman,  gracious  hosts  : We  are  appreciative  of  the  privilege  of  bringing 
our  views,  convictions  and  some  of  our  achievements  in  the  hope  that  others  limy 
benefit  and  that  each  of  you  may  with  the  tools  at  hand,  begin  a second  recon- 
struction that  this  country  sorely  needs,  If  a pipe  fitter  who  never  finished  high 
school  can  make  thirty-thousand  dollars  a year,  do  you  wonder  why  a college 
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graduate  who  teacher  your  children  and  makes  less  than  sis-tliousand  a year  is 
not  satisfied  and  Is  in  turmoil?  So  are  the  other  wage  earners,  not  so  privileged. 

You  will  see  exposed  here  this  afternoon  one  of  the  biggest  sins,  injustices, 
and  rank  discriminations  that  has  been  foisted  upon  the  American  People  and  is 
directly  related  to  the  seventy-five  cent  dollar — called  Inflation. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  has  been  going  on  for  several  hundred  years— but 
we  are  primarily  concerned  with  that  Blackest  of  Days  in  Modern  Construction 
History  when  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  made  an  unholy  alliance  with  Sidney 
Hillman,  who  was  in  the  clothing  business  and  sold  the  Birth  Rights  of  over  .80% 
of  the  work  force  and  ruled  out  of  order  construction  forces  not  affiliated  with 
the  AFL-OIO  In  the  manpower  compact  of  that  sad  day. 

A return  to  moral  and  governmental  integrity,  respect  for  the  law,  and  most 
important  of  all,  respect  of  the  rights  of  others  is  long  overdue. 

We  believe  in  God  and  the  right  of  every  man  to  worship  his  Creator  according 
to  the  d'efntes  of  his  own  heart,  _ 

We  believe  in  the  right  of  a man  to  choose  the  political  party  he  believes  will 
serve  the  country  well — not  for  his  personal  enrichment  but  for  the  greater  good 
of  all  citizens,  and  therein  lies  the  fine  line  of  distinction  between  a free  enter- 
prise system  and  Mandatory  Inflation, 

When  a federal  grant  for  construction  projects  by  H.E.W.,  H.U.D..  and  other 
federal  agencies  compel  a work  force  to  comply  with  AFL-OIO  Local  Union  Work 
Rules,  it  is  Inflation. 

When  I say  inflationary,  I mean  exactly  that,  we  do  not  need  wage  controls, 
what  we  do  need  is  impartial  administration  and  removal  of  the  discrimination 
now  existing  in  the  labor  department  itself.  Mandatory  requirements  which  are 
little  known  but  most  inflationary  and  a major  cause  of  inflation  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  which  is  over  eighty-five  billion  dollars  a year — are  the  AFL- 
CIO  Union  made  work  rules  which  have  been  upheld  by  various  agencies  and 
written  into  aid  grant  requirements,  an  analysis  of  which,  will  reflect  the  follow- 
ing relative  terms,  depending  on  the  craft  Involved.  Namely,  by  establishing  equal 
work  erewe  for  comparison  we  can  readily  see  why  the  concept,  work  rules,  dis- 
crimination and  restriction  in  training  programs  is  unfair  and  highy  Inflationary. 

\Ye  need  look  no  further  than  this  balance  sheet.  Under  Local  Union  AFL-CIO 
Work  Rules  and  Rates  for  Iron  Workers,  a crew  setup  is  as  follows : 


O 

ERIC 


Journeyman 

Foreman,  add 

Pension  fund,  add 

Welfare  fund,  add 

Apprenticeship  fund,  add 

Or  put  another  way : 


Per  hour 
$5. 825 
.25 
,25 
.15 
• 01 ',4 


1 Foreman  @ $5,825  plus  0.25  plus  $.15  plus  0.01%  hr,_._. 

7 Journeymen  @ $5,825  plus  0.15  plus  0.10  piu  0.01%  (7  X $5.59) — -- 
1 Apprentice  @ 80%  of  Journeyman  (80%  X $5,59)  (permitted  only 
after  8 men  are  working) 


$5.84 
89. 18 


— 4.47 


Thus,  an  AFL-CIO  crew  would  cost  each  hour 49, 44 

Or  an  average  man  hour  cost  $49.44=$5.49  with  only  8 men  working. 

___ 

We  do  have  a choice  - 

Under  our  agreement  with  Allied  Federation  of  Unions,  a contractor  can  work 
his  jobs  under*  the  following  composition  in  order  to  secure  an  equivalent  crew 
structure. 

1 Foreman,  if  he  wishes  @ $5.32  plus  0.25  plus  0.10  vacation  and 

insurance  $5-  07 

1 Journeyman,  if  he  wishes  <0  $5.82  plus  0.10  vacation  and  insurance,  5.42 
7 Craftsmen  ( We  are  denied  apprenticeship  by  the  Labor  department 
in  Washington,  so  we  call  them  Craftsmen)  @ 45%  of  Journeyman 
rate=$2.89  plus  0,10  vacation  and  insurance 17.  43 


Thus,  an  UCA-AFU  crew  would  cost  each  hour. 
Or  an  average  man  hour  cost  $28,52=$S.17 

9 


28,  52 
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3 

ERIC 


& 


Percentage  wise  Jt  figures  like  tilts : 

$3.49— $3.17=$2.3:2=42%  more  or  a definite  inflationary  factor  forced  upon  tin1 
§5,49  $3740 

American  people  by  the  Federal  Labor  Department,  H.E.W,  and  other  agencies 
iu  Washington,  . 

Reouireuiehts  of  the  AFL-CIO  work  rules  by  federal  grants,  restrictive  cove- 
mints  on  apprentices  bv  federal  and  state  labor  departments  and  the  present  iiiid 
past  record  of  the  N.LEB.  in  the  manifest  usual  AFL-CIO— pro-union,  anti- 
management  bias— have  reduced  procedures  to  a shadow  of  what  Congress  in* 
tended,  its  testified  by  Fred  A,  Hartley,  Ji%,  co-sponsor  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 

of  1947.  „ , , . . 

I herewith  quote  a letter  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Schultz  containing  several 
statements  which  he  has  not  denied  as  of  this  date  and  questions  pertinent 
t here  to  which  he  has  declined  to  answer. 

Here  is  the  letter,  , „ , 

Deab  Mb,  Schultz  - Preparation  of  material  for  an  address  requires  specific 
answers  to  In  depth  questions,  answers  to  which  by  you  will  be  required,  namely : 
Statement : The  Federal  Government  defers  to  Council  States  in  Building 
Trades  Apprenticeship  programs  in  composition  of  Joint  Apprenticeship  Commit- 
tv  now  composed  exclusively  by  AFL-CIO  political  appointees  who  restrict 
apprentices  to  a local  AFL-CIO  Union  Work  Rule, 

Question : Does  the  Labor  Department  intend  to  terminate  this  injustice  which 
is  highly  inflationary  and  a violation  of  the  Civil  High is  Act  in  its  discrimination 
and  maintenance  of  Council tat e status? 

Statement:  The  Federal  Government  defers  in  the  political  appointment  of 
AFL-CIO  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committees  in  Council  States  and  allows  such 
AFL-CIO  Indentured  Apprentices  approved  by  the  Labor  Department  in  Wash- 

_ > . . ^ “Ft.  /»  i-  L ^39.  4n  UAilTlrf  TV 


Question:  Why  does  not  the  labor  department  in  Washington  answer  inquiry 


about  this  nefarious  practice  and  when  docs  the  Labor  Department  intend  to 
**.**,44, i ,».*»  r,iiw  f a A&ah&n  Committees  which  arc  now  in  violation 


require  equity  in  Joint  Apprenticeship 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act%  which  affects  Draft  Deferment? 

Statement:  Mr,  Hugh  Murphy,  a member  of  the  AFL-OIQ,  bricklayers  Lnion, 
a democrat  hold  over,  who  is  now  temporarily  holding  the  appointment  of  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Department  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  wrote  on  April  26, 
1968,  that  there  is  no  appeal  from  any  decision  that  any  local  Building  Trades 
Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee  renders. 

Question:  How  much  longer  does  the  Labor  Department,  intend  putting  up 
with  such  nonsense  as  when  a State  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee  denies  an 
apprenticeship  program  to  a oontraoto reunion  group  seeking  such  paralleled  ap- 
prenticeship programs  that  is  not  AFL-CIO  affiliated,  on  the  grounds  that  there 
shall  be  only  one  apprenticed  group  in  a state  f 

Statement:  Mr.  C.  J.  Hagerty,  National  President  of  the  AFJLCIQ  Building 
Trades  Department  stated  at  their  recent  convention  in  Atlantic  City,  that  the 
4FL-CX0  was  not  about  to  turn  control  of  the  Federal  Apprenticeship  program 
to  any  other  group,  and  Mr,  George  Meany,  AFLhOIO  President  state  in  Bal 
Harbour,  executive  council  that  the  AFL-OIO  would  never  change  the  Building 
Trades  Apprenticeship  concept  and  control. 

Question:  If  this  Is  not  true,  or  silence  gives  consent  or  acquiescence  why  has  the 
Labor  Department  not  denied  this  and  enforced  the  law  relative  to  publication 
of  information  on  formation  of  classes  Of  apprentices  and  mandatory  equaliza- 
tion of  opportunities  for  all  young  men  in  the  Apprentice  Program  and  work 

opportunity?  , 

Statement : Other  Federal  Agencies  such  as  K.F.W.  issue  mandates  that  only 
those  persons  indentured  in  State  and  Federal  Labor  Department  approved 
Apprenticeship  Programs  can  work  on  such  Federal  Funded  Construction 


l'1  Question:  Docs  the  Labor  Department  intend  to  continue  the  mandatory  com - 
pHat ices  with  local  AFL-CIO  Vnion  made  work  rales  regulating  the  number  of 
trainees  or  apprentices  that  can  work  on  such  fobs  which  are  Public  Funded. 

We  will  appreciate  an  early  reply  and  can  only  state  that  even  after  Mr. 
Hall  of  Mr,  Weber's  office  came  to  Louisiana  twice  In  recent  months,  we  have 
liad  employees  told  they  could  not  get  indentured  because  they  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  AFL-GIO, 


44-425— TO- 


■% 
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The  silent  majority  pleads  for  relief.  . , ,,  ... 

Mr.  Shultz,  when  I use  the  word  temporary  m reference  to  Mr.  aimpliy  m 
a paragraph  above,  I mean  exactly  that— as  a fellow  Ht^nbUcon  who  has  from 
the  depths  of  his  heart  and  conscience  offered  to  serve  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion in  any  manner  that  1 can  to  relieve  these  inequities,  X simply  just  do  not 
believe  that  President  Nixon  will  allow  such  undemocratic,  nntnir,  and  patent 

cl iBcrimi nation  to  remain,  . . 

Thn  American  Republic  Is  a great  nation  Of  sportsmen  oL  all  hind*— >,uut 

because  of  n basic  concept  of  fair  ])la.\ , , ri  . , r 

Why  don’t  each  of  you  ask  of  your  representatives  in  Congie&s  \\h}  the  Laboi 

Depiirtmunt  lms  not  answered  the  following  letter. 

The  letter : a 

lie:  Discrimination  in  Apprenticeship  and  Civil  Rights  Violations. 

Dear  Mb,  AVeher:  May  we  again  point  out  to  you  niul  again  plead  for  relief 
from  the  Bureaucratic  Democratic  AFL-CIQ  hold  worn  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment in  their  continual  and  wilful  violations  of  tlie  rights  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  the  expressed  advantage  of  the  AFL-CIO.  T .0, 

The  most  damnable  of  all  and  why  and  under  what  criteria  does  the  Louiw- 
nna  State  and  Federal  Departments  of  Labor— whose  hands  are  bloody  in  U is 
nspcct,  permit  local  and  statu  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee  in  tlieu  udminis- 
tratlon  of  the  discriminatory  apprenticeship  programs  permit  only 
members  to  be  deferred  by  draft  boards  in  their  refusal  to  permit  deferment  only 
to  tlielr  select  group  in  tlie  Bnilcling  Trades.  t ..  1%.C4 

The  Louisiana  Governor  himself  is  not  without  guilt  in  ins  abdication  ot  Ins 
responsibility  to  nil  the  people,  this  also  goes  for  the  iuhiuiiiati-ator  icgirai. 
State,  and  federal  representatives  in  the  Apprenticeship  Depuitment  of  tin. 
US  Department  of  Labor,  H.E.W.  and  any  and  all  federal  agencies  who  by  tlieu 
indifference  fail  to  comply  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  executive  orders  of 
the  President  In  equal  opportunity  m employment  and  apprenticeship. 

’We  again  ask  for  the  immediate  decertification  of  all  apprenticeship  programs 
until  corrections  are  made  in  personnel,  administration  review  officers,  nnd  joint 
nnnrenticeshio  committee  composition  in  each  and  every  state  of  the  Union. 

1 We  ask  this  question,  “How  many  casketed  flags  are  tearfully  pm.  away  on 
behalf  of  discriminated  young  men.  who  would  have  made  good  apprentices  an  1 
frninoM  if  thev  had  only  been  given  half  a chance?”  , , . 

The  only  measure  of  consequence  is  this  very  simple  one — *Ts  the  Apprentice- 
ship Program  as  presently  administered,  fair?”  It  is  not! 

a reply  to  this  letter  was  never  received.  _ , 

Mav  I point  out  to  you  that  on  May  9,  I960,  a formal  request  was  made  for  an 
impartial  compliance  review  of  discrimination  by  the  Federal  Labor  Depart- 
ment—and  that  those  officials  responsible  be  removed. 

This  request  was  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Republican  Party  for  Louisiana. 

I herewith  quote : 

Re : Deliberate  and  Intentional  Violations  of  Executive  Orders  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  Executive  Order  No.  11240  and  Order  No.  113m. 

The  mere  fact  that  you  delegated  this  responsibility  to  those  very  persons  who 
aid  and  abet  such  violations  does  not  in  itself  lend  credence  to  our  ell  oris  to 
make  the  Republican  party  a fair  and  impartial  choice  for  all  Americans  who 

1%Ve”terefore  nmke'formal  request  that  these  compliance  reviews  he  made  by 
others  than  those  bureaus  and  agencies  that  administer  such  programs  as  the  ap- 
prenticeship, and  other  federal  agencies  due  to  the  past  and  present  record  oi 

We  farther* request  that  the  Administrator,  all  Regional  Directors  and  Field 
Representatives  of  the  Office  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  of  the  Office  of  the 
Department  of  Apprenticeship  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be  imme- 
fl lately  removed  for  cause — civil  service  status  notwithstanding — for  their  con- 
tinual and  past  violations  of  Executive  Orders  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  their  actions  not  being  conducive  to  fair  and  equal  oportumty  to  work  and 
apprenticeship  training  opportunities,  . _ 

Tlie  present  Administrator  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  Mr.  Hugh  C. 
Murphy,  makes  a farce  out  o£yom-  letter  and  position  when  he  stated  on  April  28. 
106S  that  there  waAiOiQ)®  from  the  Louisiana  State  Apprenticeship  Council 
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Derision — ail  political  Democrat  appointees  and  affiliated  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  AFL-CJLO. 

In  your  letter  you  wrote  that  you  were  charged  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the 
apprentice  under  the  Fitzgerald  Act— may  I call  your  attention  that  conversely 
you  are  also  charged  to  protect  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  denied  their  rights 
to  full  participation  in  federal  apprenticeship  programs  and  rights  to  employment 
on  federal  funded  projects  in  which  the  Louisiana  apprenticeship  and  federal 
apprenticeship  administrators  are  now  maintaining  in  a privileged  status.  The 
record  shows  that  the  only  preservations  the  Louisiana  and  Federal  Apprentice- 
ship programs  are  maintained  are  those  sacred  cows  of  the  Democratic-big  labor 
power  structure  who  continue  to  add  fuel  to  these  summers  and  winters  of  dis- 
content of  the  second  class  citizens  of  the  Republican  party,  the  blacks,  minority 
groups  and  other  Americans  not  affiliated  with  the  Democratic-big  labor  power 
structure,  so  long  entrenched. 

For  example— ratios  of  apprentices  to  me  eh  allies  are  held  to  a particular  union 
work  rule — -and  not  in  accord  with  the  total  work  force — when  President  Nixon 
registered  for  law  school,  was  he  told  that  there  were  too  many  lawyers?  The 
quota  system  of  selection  is  morally  wrong,  and  a violation  of  the  American  con- 
ee  of  free  enterprise. 


d your  anal3?zers  tell  you  how  many  blacks ? How  many  not  affiliated  with 
AFL-CIO  Unions?  How  many  independent  unions  are  denied  apprenticeship  in 
building  trades?  This  is  discrimination  in  its  rawest  form. 

Did  your  analyzers  tell  you  liow  many  persons  had  to  pay  permit  fees  or  tribute 
fees  to  an  AFL-CIO  Union  in  order  to  work  on  federal  funded  projects?  Did  your 
analyzers  tell  how  many  young  men,  ready,  willing  and  able  to  work  are  denied 
the  right  to  work  on  federal  funded  projects  because  of  a made  work  rule  of  a 
labor  union  that  requires  an  apprentice  to  be  indentured  to  a state  and  federally 
approved  apprenticeship  program  set  up  in  accordance  with  a local  union  work 
rule  that  is  upheld,  supported,  endorsed,  and  restricted  to  a favorite  few  by  the 
federal  labor  department? 

No  one  lias  to  be  a very  imaginative  student  of  economics  to  understand  what 
happens  to  the  national  economy  when  an  absolute  monopoly  is  maintained  and 
fostered  by  the  State  and  federal  labor  department  and  the  pitiful  tragedy  is 
concurred  in  by  those  who  govern  us,  regulate  us,  tax  iis,  aid  and  destroy  con- 
stitutional government.  These  same  violators  of  the  executive  orders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  continually  contrive  to  perpetuate  the  discrimina- 
tion which  is  so  prevalent  in  employment  and  apprenticeship. 

From  a school  counselor's  point  of  view,  and  I quote,  “It  is  a frustrating  ex- 
perience for  many  years  to  have  hoys  who  need  technical  guidance  and  experi- 
ence in  building  trades  apprenticeship  programs  seek  help  and  have  no  place  to 
send  them,  I can  think  of  no  program  so  much  needed  to  aid  young  men  than 
apprenticeship  training  and  programs  which  should  he  available  to  all  boys, 
provided  the  selection  is  done  by  a committee  composed  of  vocational  guidance 
trained  pergouuel,  and  not  by  persons  who  are  controlled  by  a particular  labor 
union." 

And  now  let  us  look  a bit  further  in  depth  into  this  sorry  bureaucracy  of  the 
AFL-CIO  which  1ms  a strangle  hold  on  the  Democrat  AFL=OTO  holdovers  in 
the  several  federal  agencies. 

Let  each  of  you  secure  a copy  of  a statement  by  Samuel  J.  Simmons,  Assistant 
Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  H.I7.D.  Release  of  September  2o*  1069,  from  which 
I will  take  out  of  context  the  following  significant  statements  and  indictments. 

Namely-  As  a result  of  an  Investigation  of  a construction  project  with 
federal  funds— H.Tht). 

“The  present  manpower  utilization  system  prevailing  in  the  construction 
industry  makes  it  next  to  impossible  for  even  the  most  creative  and  just  em- 
ployer to  consistently  provide  equal  employment  opportunity.  There  has  to  be 
major  Institutional  reform  of  the  system.  New  methods  of  recruitment,  training, 
and  referral  have  to  be  developed  and  Implemented.” 


“The  obligation  to  provide  equal  opportunity  must  be  effectively  administered 
with  respect  to  all  work  of  any  contractor  who  has  a government  contract  and 
not  be  limited  to  federally  financed  and  assisted  projects.  The  Federal  Govern- 
merit  should  cense  to  be  a passive  participant  in  terms  of  training  or  certifica- 
tion of  persons  in  the  construction 


* * * 
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•‘On  nil  direct  and  federally  assisted  construction  tlie  government  must  ro- 
Quire'1  a^1  alternative  to  the  present  union  ecmt, 
system  and  set  goals  for  the  number  of  persons  to  be  trainee. 

m,“'ThSe 'standards  should  apply  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  individual  is 
o member  of  a union-*’  # t # 

mittee  and  Union’s  discriminatory  policies. 

♦ * * 

‘■Court  suits  training  programs  financed  by  the  Department  of labor,  : Informal 

ass  sAsrs: as 

mont  to  the  situation.”  ^ * 

“ \t:  this  late  date  the  credibility  of  the  Federal  effort  can  be  established  only 

now atorcloSTSTcKh  analysis  o£  what  the  bureaucrats  of  theAFD- 
OIO  controlled  Labor  Apprenticeship  program  a re  doing  to  the  econo  y 1 

because  It  feels  good  when 

we  quit?  ^ 

ppuavp  qrp  niauv  who  are  not  taliing  this  sort  of  thing. 

Consider  the  recent  case  in  New  Orleans  of  a Federal  Judges  decision  in  an 
A1.-1  CIO  internal  fight  in  the  Asbestos  Workers.  Judge  Christenbery  ruled  that 
a mw  had  to  Mve  only  a tenth  grade  education  and  reach  the  age  of  28  to . be 
eligible  and  he  forced  upon  the  membership  from  a family  or  "Wr  bloodrda- 
tionship  and  apprentices  to  a more  equitable  distribution,  with  minorities  speci 
ically  provided  for. 

wiata?o^sterUhir^efl|ehs,  the  money,  and  the  expertise  to  cope  with  the 

bUItataSSmen  of  courage,  integrity,  fortitude  and  a believer  in  the  rights  of 

al  Such1  men  are  found  in  the  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors,  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Unions,  United  Contractors  Association  and  others. 
Today  is  the  first  day  Of  the  rest  of  onr  lives. 

WcnbaveVa  barnh work as  follows:  a purely  Industrial-master  contract  covm-- 
ing  all  building  trades,  without  the  made  work  rules  or  jurisdictional  disputes 

“ Anf1  aSutehobtarwe?’  can  easily  conclude  that  the  AFL-CIO  system  of  con- 
; struction  contracting  and  the  futile  Louisiana  efforts  to  correct  the  rampant 
i abuses  of  this  system  such  as  the  “Memorandum  of  Understanding  , the  Labor 
j Management  Commission  of  Inquiry”,  and  other  such  nonsense  is  a continuing 

exercise  m futUity  ownership  and  management  insist  on  and  obtain  free 

competition  between  Building  Trades  Unions  and  contractors  will  any  appreci- 

abOuf  colmctoSedoeMtr  partiSaTe  in  Bid  Depository i,  Pre-Bid  Registration 
rirpmeiits  or  other  avenues  to  9.  possible  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

If  you  as  management  representatives  wish  to  put  a stop  to  the  chaos  upon  us, 

^°Mend»rshii>^^ our^Assw'hfuon^is^hcid  by  General  Contractors,  Sub-Contrac- 
tors; all  with  equal  vote  in  the  Administration  of  our  affairs  through  a Board  of 
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I >i  rectors  Upon  becoming  a member,  a Contractor  Is  automatically  i»lnwil  uoclt  - 
tiio  Protection  of  the  N.L.R.B.  and  is  in  the  best  legal  position  we  ejui  de\ to! 
those  contractors  who  believe  in  the  Right  to  Manage  and  the  Righ~  to  HohU 

,l iwo-yeitr  contract  with  Urn  Ai.ted 
Federation  of  Unions.  Affiliate  of  National  Federation  or  Independent  Union... 

°C^SKKn  S?^SSS»-w8  nn,v  employ  whom  we  feet 

i w ho<t  (nullified  from  wherever  we  may  obtain  men, 

\v<*  have  seven  days  to  determine  tlio  new  employees  qualifications,  ami  lu.  thus 
iittf  ncatiir"  senior itv  status  until  after  thirty  days  employment. 

ire »«o(  contention — we  may  employ  a man  n any  area  or  cinw. 
of  work  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  job.  whether  it  be  Lahore  i,  lion  \Noikti, 
I’niieiitei'  Pointer  Roofer  Electrician.  Plumber  or  whatever  woiK  lie  can 
ounllfyas  tengaswepay  the  rates  sped  tied  for  that  particular  ei"««  * 

* There  are  no  mandatory  ratios  of  mechanics  to  helpers,  enfoic<*d  supcr\ Is  i. 
peiUimml,  or  other  sncli  nonsense,  placing  ns  and  our  valued  customers  at  the 

”1TO»“SwS^*“S»tlv»  111  all  Uli'iw  In  »«  Unitml  SIMM  Wl 

"Sr  'ftTm  l£,l«l  M lawful  ririitu  W tlioso  Kovcvnmint  1-SH.«  <ma« 
ns  Louisiana  which  operates  a quota  system  on  the  indenturing  of  appieiiticeH 
1 which  S five  years)  can  be  turned  out  in  four  years  or  less  If  be  can  uunllfj . 

\ wm*kimii  ran  increase  his  worth  at  any  time  by  his  o\\  n ofLoriS. 

’ This  contra."  proXsfor  State  Wide  Highway  and  Heavy  Construction  Con- 
traet  Work  Maintenance.  ns  well  ns  National.  Construction  Work  not  otluivlsc 

liar' Ft1  Inge  Benefits  ..re  nominal-one  weeks  vacation  with  pay  after  u years 
con  tinned  employment— hospitalization— life  insurance,  etc.,  nwulnble  to 
i a n v(*c*s  who  remain  in  good  standing  with  the*  union.  _ . < , , 

There  are  thousands  of  non-AFL-CIO  Union  members  engaged  in  W *">• 
benw  construction,  and  building  trades  work  tor  contractors  who  inn  the  n own 
liu  si  ness  without  the  hazards  of  ft  luring  hall  and  referral  system. 

'it  therefore  follows  that  In  this  highly  competitive  Industry  ^htli  itb  lughly 
intricate  and  interdependency  upon  various  federal  restrictive  union i monopolies, 
md  iwmkal  aspects!  no  contractor  can  best  operate  without  availing  hinweU 
of  the  freely  offered  assistance  mid  council  of  Ills  follow  conductors  \H ho ' beb<  - 
ns  he  does  and  offer  to  unite  with  him  thus  giving  liiiis  stre.mfl..  Ho  wi  J he 
standing  alone  anti  have  open  season  declared  on  linn  by  tiic  AFL-CIO-Democ  lntic 

1 ^Wc'hau'11 wou'n.Li.R.B.  decisions  and  Civil  Damages  plus  Court  Cost  in  Federal 
District  Court  against  AFL-OIO  Unions  who  engaged  In  secondary  boycotts  by 
picketing  our  jobs,  such  action  is  illegal. 

Citec  * * l/sf  DC.  CA-NO,  11529  Western  District  of  Louisiana,  Monroe  Division. 

. Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  International  Union,  Local  No,  o 
\FL-rio.  Case  No,  15-CC-818  In  which  this  AFL-CTO  group  entered  into  a 
settlement  agreement  rather  than  admit  they  violated  the  law.  Kwniting  .jiF  - 
CIO  Union  Members  and  Independent  Union  Members  with  whom  we  nre  .ifhlmted 

C°f ^sc;P Nj'' r! B ,S<Sfse^fteS.Li5-C A-2 G48 — 1 ,2 — U u i on  v Ren’s  Inc.,  an  arbitration 

< !lOnr  people  work  side  by  side  and  on  the  same  job  with  other  AFL-CfO  Craft 
Tin i on  Subcontractors  or  as  prime  Contractors.  i,„™ 

Those  of  you  desiring  further  Information  and _specifics  on  these  cases— ha\e 
vonr  attorney  contact  recommended  legal  counsel  who  have  experienced  i 

m Tim  field  of  Labor  Law  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  involved  you  will  ever 
entoiiiiier  The  man  who  attempts  to  be  his  own  lawyer  has  a fool  for  a c 2 t. 

* One  highly  significant  case  recently  won  Tb? 

Electric  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans  against  Local  1*0  IBEW,  MAFi^UU  union. 
We  do  not  promise  absolution,  but  we  try  to  put  a contractor  m the  be_t 

P°\nd  now^vlm^cnii  each  of  you  do  as  an  individual  and  representative  of  n 
silVnt  majority? — Take  back  to  yom-  community  a positive  plan  for  action. 


i:  ■ 


ie1  ' 
V 
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Verify  the  statements  made  here  today — till??  cancer  in  nationwide  and  infests 
every  community. 

Become  involved.  Do  something  about  it  I 

Insist  flint  the  President's  Executive  Order  bo  complied  wit  In 

Wliy  accept  bids  or  sub-bids  from  bid  depositories? 

What  is  wrong  with  a taxpayer's  Hint  to  achieve  equity? 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates  in  Louisiana  are  not  prepared 
fur  the 'business  of  making  u living.  State  Superintendent  of  Education  Dodd 
nil  bur  admitted  that  his  depnrfmcnt  is  a failure. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  Vocational  Education  programs  in  Europe?  Why  not 
apply  those  same  teehnhjucs  here.  We  surely  need  them  ! 

Thu  same  thing  about  public  officials  that  refuse  to  net.  You  have  no  one  but 
yourself  to  blame.  Why  not  recall  them? 

This  generation  gup  is  no  different  from  that  of  prist  decades.  We  thank  our 
ancestors  for  Nader’s  Raiders,  the  young  militants  in  the  streets  and  on  campus, 
some  good  will  conic.  They  will  soon  be  running  the  country,  perhaps  this  estab- 
lishment will  ho  motivated  out  of  its  smug  emu  phi  coney. 

Inflation  begins  at  home  with  each  of  you.  with  your  failure  to  act  on  known 
causes,  failure  to  really  care,  failure  to  realize  that  we  are  still  in  the  Dark 
Ages  in  our  relationship  with  each  other. 

Find  out  why  President  Nixon’s  Now  Construction  Collective  Bargaining  Com- 
mission has  only  AFL-OIO  Unions  and  Related  Contractors  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  fiasco?  Whore  are  the  Non-Union  members  and  Contractors?  Where 
are  the  Independent.  Unions  and  Contractors?  Who  is  kidding  who? 

Polities  is  a compromise  art  l>ut  aren’t  you  tired  of  your  rights  being  compro- 
mised away  by  less  tlum  20%  of  the  Work  Force  and  the  Federal  Labor 
Department? 

Do  you  really  want  the  Federal  Government  to  further  add  insult  to  injury 
by  turning  over  the  training  programs  to  the  several  governors  with  their  obvious 
political  overtones  and  control  by  the  AFL-CIO  which  is  what  would  happen  here 
111  Louisiana? 

Wo  think  not ! 

Do  you  think  $1.42  is  too  much  to  pay  for  n cup  of  coffee?  This  price  has  pur- 
posely been  made  low.  Actually  you  are  paying  much  more. 

The  saddest  day  in  the  life  of  any  man  is  when  he  tries  to  get  a dollar  without 
honestly  earning  it  I 


COST  TO  EMPLOYER  FOR  5 MEN 


1.  Late  for  work  <15  minutes),- 

2.  Knock  off  early  <15  minuti-s}- .............. 

3.  Unnecessary  time  for  foreman  (15  minutes). 

4.  Delaying  fellow  workman  (15  minutes)- . = . = , 

7.  Waste  of  materials  <$5)_* ... 

8,  Too  many  coffee  breaks  (30  minutes)*-.  — . 

Cost  to  boss  perday=_*  = . ====» ......... 

Cost  to  boss  per  week*. . 

Cost  to  boss  per  month*. 


boss  i 

Total  i 

$0.71 

$3,  55 

,71 

3.55 

.71 

3.55 

1.42 

7, 10 

.71 

3.55 

,71 

3,  55 

5.00 

25,  00 

1.42 

7. 10 

11.39 

Al o 

56,  95 
284,75 
1, 139.  00 

i Based  on  average  of  $2,85  per  hour. 

Note;  Cost  to  boss  per  year  (average  of  1 man).  $2,619.70.  Cost  to  boss  per  year  (average  of  5 men)  $13,098.50, 

To  the  above  add  social  security — worker’s  compensation— liability  insur- 
ance— unemployment  compensation , etc.  ( a pp.  15%) 

Pass  it  to  the  owner— if  all  could  he  panged  to  the  owner  in  our  bids— you 
don’t  get  tile  work — who  gets  it?  Our  competitor  that  has  the  production  to  get 
the  job  done, 

i We  hope  this  has  been  informative  and  herewith  extend  an  open  invitation 
to  each  of  you  to  avail  yourselves  of  our  experience.  We  will  go  anywhere, 

Phillip  Sidney  once  said  many  years  ago,  *T  will  find  a way  or  make  one.” 
We  have  shown  you  a way. 
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Statement  on  Behalf  of  tile  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Association 


(By  Ellis  E,  Meredith,  Executive  Vice  President) 

This  statement  is  submitted  by  IDilis  Meredith,  Executive  Vice  President,  on 
helm  If  of  tlie  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Association  located  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Our  Association  is  the  major  trade  association  for  the  apparel 
industry,  representing  approximately  $11%  billion  in  domestic  apparel  produc- 
tion sales  at  wholesale  and  employing  more  than  (500,000  in  43  States. 

\s  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  know,  our  industry  is 
the  only  industry  in  the  United  States  which  is  excluded  from  any  participation 
in  the  use  of  Federal  supplementary  training  funds  under  MDTA,  AHA.  EGA, 
and  the  JOBS  Program  of  the  NAB.  This  exclusion  is  not,  in  any  of  these  iu- 
stances,  based  upon  the  appropriate  statutes  but  rather  upon  "legislative 

**  M^e  hope  we  could  persuade  the  major  unions  in  our  industry  that  tlielr  up- 
part  of  the  industry’s  exclusion  was  injurious  to  the  National  Policy  of  turning 
welfare  rolls  into  payrolls ; rliat  the  industry  was,  and  still  Is,  fully  prepared 
to  work  with  them,  as  well  as  Congress  and  the  Administrative  agencies  con- 
cerned, in  an  effort  to  develop  whatever  additional  guidelines  may  he  necessary 
to  allay  their  concerns;  and,  finally,  that  this  exclusion  of  our  industry —-theirs 
and  ours,  Mr.  Chairman — made  the  employees  and  tlie  employers  of  this  in- 
dustry — the  only  industry  so  excluded— a "second  class”  industry,  an  image  we 
do  not  believe  is  justified,  anil  which  we  would  hope  they  do  not  believe  is 

justified.  . - . 

We  have  been  unsuccessful  in  repeated  attempts  to  arrive  at  any  meaningful 
understanding  with  the  unions  and  it  is  only  because  of  these  repeated  failures 
that  we  are  now  coming  to  you  and  to  the  Congress  alone,  without  the  support 
of  the  unions  in  this  industry,  to  submit  what  we  believe  to  be  a well-reasoned 
ami  well-researched  case  for  the  re-consideration  by  the  Congress  of  its  intent 
in  this  regard. 

We  believe  our  ease  is  a very  persuasive  one  and  one  which  should  be  reflected 
in  the  report  of  this  Subcommittee  hearing  as  a recommendation  for  the  removal 
of  this  exclusion.  I hope  our  examination  of  the  "legislative  history”  in  this 
matter  will  prove  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  to  this  Subcommittee  and  to  the 
Congress  that  this  history  is  not  supported  by  the  facts  and  should  be  recoiisid= 
erecl  immediately. 

If  this  exclusion  is  lifted.  I have  been  advised  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Associ- 
ation’s Task  Force  JOBB  Committee  in  a recent  conversation  that  in  his  judg- 
ment our  industry  could  provide  employment  for  as  many  as  25,000  hard-core 
unemployed  within  the  next  two  years, 

It  seems  appropriate  that  this  Subcommittee’ s consideration  of  the  “Manpower 
Training  Act  of  3989”  should  be  the  forum  for  such  reconsideration  and  we  are 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  case  to  you. 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  Apparel  Industry  has  been  excluded  from  obtaining  Federal  training  funds 
from  any  of  the  Manpower  programs  by  “Legislative  History”  which  is  based  sub- 
stantially on  invalid  assumptions.  The  Apparel  Industry  is  an,  if  not  the,  ideal 
vehicle  for  the  implementation  of  the  National  policy  of  finding  ways  and  means 
of  solving  the  problem  of  unemployment  in  the  economically  disadvantaged 
groups. 

The  argument  that  the  Apparel  Industry  needs  to  give  its  workers  only  min- 
imal training  is  not  valid,  since  the  Industry  in  1968  trained  its  own  workers  at 
an  average  cost  of  81.200  in  make-up  pay  and  another  8600  to  $800  in  overhead. 
This  makes  the  total  cost  of  replacing  a successful  operator  $1,800  to  $2,000. 
Today  (1970)  this  cost  is  $2,000  or  more.  The  skill  level  required  for  continued 
employment  in  the  Apparel  Industry  is  quite  high,  and  up  to  this  time  the  only 
place  the  skill  can  he  learned  is  within  the  Industry,  There  are  no  other  training 
grounds  such  ns  Military  Service  or  Educational  Institutions. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Apparel  Industry  employer  traditionally  provided 
on-the=job  training,  and  was  therefore  not  entitled  to  training  funds.  Apparel 
employers  have  had  no  choice  but  to  train  their  employees,  but  there  is  no  reason 
wbr  they  should  he  required  to  pay  for  the  extra  expense  needed  to  bring  hard- 
core unemployed  up  to  the  learning  level  of  other  trainable  people. 
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The  assertion  in  “Legislative  History”  that  there  exists  a substantial  number  »f 
experienced  apparel  workers  who  lire  presently  unemployed  does  not  agree  with 
the  expressed  need  for  apparel  workers  voiced  throughout  the  Industry,  A 
shortage  of  power  machine Workers  in  the  Apparel  Industry  cost  iiianiiiaetiirers 
in  some  areas  millions  of  dollars  in  lost  orders.  There  is  no  pool  of  trained  ap- 
parel workers  who  are  currently  unemployed. 

The  “run-away  shop”  argument  used  against  the  Apparel  Industry  in  an  nf- 
tempt  to  exclude  it  from  training  funds  does  not  hold  up  in  the  light  of  logic. 
It  is  not  economically  feasible  to  continually  relocate  apparel  manufacturing 
capacity  in  order  to  obtain  funds  to  train  at  most,  only  25%  oi*  the  work  force. 
The  “Legislative  History”  averred  that  competitive  advantage  would  he  given  to 
one  area  over  another  if  training  funds  were  allowed  for  apparel  manufacturers. 
This  infers  that  some  manufacturers  would  stay  in  one  area  only  so  long  as 
they  could  obtain  training  funds  and  then  move  to  another  in  order  to  re-estab- 
lish eligibility  for  funds.  The  high  costs  of  such  activities  would  make  produc- 
tion costs  uncoinpetitively  high  for  the  man  on  the  move. 

The  gist  of  all  legislation  providing  training  funds  after  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  I0G2  is  clearly  directed  toward  providing  em- 
ployment opportunity  by  assisting  in  the  training  of  persons  who  had  hereto- 
fore been  unemployable  because  of  a lack  of  adequate  education,  a lack  of  work 
orientation,  and  a lack  of  confidence  in  their  own  capabilities,  The  Federal 
Government  wants  to  turn  welfare  rolls  into  payrolls  and  recognizes  the  extra 
training  required  to  turn  these  people  into  successful  employees. 

The  Apparel  Industry  is  located  in  those  areas  which  contain  the  bulk  of 
the  lmrd-core  unemployed  in  this  country-  Through  .the  use  of  training  funds  it 
would  he  possible  to  take  advantage  of  entrepreneurial  ns  well  as  production 
skills  in  the  ghetto,  since  one  of  the  most  important  costs  of  starting  an  apparel 
plant  is  training  people  who  have  never  worked  in  the  Industry  before. 

The  “Legislative  History  ' grew  up  around  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  whose  main  purpose  was  retraining  workers  whose  jobs  were  no 
longer  needed  in  the  economy.  The  manpower  legislation  since  that  time  1ms 
focused  on  training  the  hard-core  unemployed  who  have  no  skills  of  any  kind- 
It  is  not  fair  to  the  Apparel  Industry  or  to  the  economy  as  a whole  to  allow 
“Legislative  History”  relating  to  one  type  of  legislation  to  prevent  the  Apparel 
Industry  from  contributing  its  unique  qualifications  to  trai  ling  and  employing 
the  hard-core  unemployed, 

INTRODUCTION 

The  anomalous  and  unique  history  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Apparel  Industry 
from  any  participation  in  the  use  of  Federal  supplementary  training  funds  under 
MDTA,  AHA,  EOA,  and  the  JOBS  Program  of  the  NAB  is  an  intriguing  illus- 
tration of  Government  action  defeating  National  policy  at  the  behest  of  special 
interests  which  profess  to  support  National  policy.  The  National  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  long  been  committed  to  finding  ways  and  means  of  solving 
the  problem  of  unemployment  in  ehe  groups  that  are  economically  disadvantaged. 
This  includes  providing  jobs  and  job  opportunities  for  ghetto  inhabitants  and 
hard  core  unemployed;  the  encouragement  of  the  creation  of  jobs  in  localities 
where  unemployed  people  live  so  as  to  lessen  the  migration  to  the  ghettos  from 
rural  and  semi-rural  communities  ; the  encouragement  of  black  and  other  minor- 
ity capitalism  with  the  view  of  breaking  up  tlie  hopeless  cycle  of  welfare  exist- 
ence which  lias  virtually  continued  from  generation  to  generation  based  upon 
a lack  of  training  for,  lack  of  availability  of,  or  assistance  in  obtaining  jobs  and 
job  opportunities. 

As  President  Nixon  stated  in  his  recent  Manpower  Training  message  to  Con- 
gress ( H.R.  Document  No.  91-147.  91st  Congress,  1st  Session,  1969) ; 

“A  job  is  one  rung  on  the  ladder  of  a lifelong  career  of  work.  That  is  why  we 
must  look  at  manpower  training  with  new  eyes : as  a continuing  process  to  help 
people  to  get  started  in  a job  and  to  get  ahead  in  a career,  , , , 

“Manpower  training,  in  order  to  work  on  all  rungs  of  the  ladder,  requires  the 
efficient  allocation  by  private  enterprise  and  government  of  these  human  re= 
sources.  We  must  develop  skills  in  a place,  in  a quantity  and  in  a way  to  ensure 
that  they  are  used  effectively  and  constantly  improved.  . . . 

‘ Manpower  training  is  central  to  our  commitment  to  aid  the  disadvantaged 
and  to  help  people  off  welfare  rolls  and  onto  payrolls.  . . .” 

The  Apparel  Industry,  which  bos  been  effectively  barred  from  participation 
in  these  Federal  programs  and  will  continue  to  be  barred  unless  some  patent 
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ousstatements  (which  will  be  discussed  hereinafter)  whic  h have  become  part  of 
t lie  "legislative  history”  of  the  programs  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Training  Funds,  are  corrected,  is  an  Industry  which  is  ««,  if  not  the , ideal  vehicle 
for  the  implementation  of  this  program. 

In  the  years  since  1901,  when  President  Kennedy  first  sent  to  Congress  his  pro- 
posed legislative  program  to  initiate  Federal  subsidies  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
training, and  in  the  subsequent  legislative  enactments  thereafter  broadening  and 
varying  the  theme,  the  Apparel  Industry  has  been  effectively  deprived  of  any 
opportunity  to  utilize  these  Federally-financed  supplementary  training  vehicles 
to  help  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  National  goal  of  substituting  payrolls  for 
welfare  rolls. 

It  is  first  appropriate  to  examine  the  status  of  the  Apparel  Industry  in  the 
r nited  States.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  a recent  bulletin  entitled, 
-Labor  in  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Industries”  (11LS  No>  1635,  Avgust,  1060 ) , 
summarized  the  nature  of  the  Apparel  Industry,  its  scope  and  size,  and  its  area 
distribution,  and  put  into  proper  perspective  the  status  of  this  Industry  as  an 
employer  in  the  economy  of  the  United  States.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  cer- 
tain significant  paragraphs  in  the  Summary  of  the  Labor  Department's  Bulle- 
tin which  precedes  the  details  of  the  study, 

, , , Textiles  and  apparel  are  among  the  oldest  manufacturing  industries,  in 
the  United  States.  Together  they  employ  a significant  fraction  of  the  Industrial 
labor  force.  Each  industry  consists  of  a comparatively  large  number  of  firms  and 
establishments  which  are  widely  dispersed  geographically.  Either  separately  or 
in  combination,  the  two  industries  account  for  a sizable  proportion  of  factory 
employment  in  numerous  small-  and  medium-sized  communities.  Employment  in 
apparel  is  relatively  important  in  several  major  metropolitan  areas.  In  the 
United  States  market,  both  industries  operate  generally  under  conditions  of  in- 
tense product  competition,  including  competition  from  imported  yarns,  fabrics, 
and  garments  from  many  parts  of  the  world  . - , 

During  1968,  the  textile  and  apparel  industries  combined  employed  an  aver- 
age of  2,4  million  workers—985,000  in  textiles  and  1,411,000  in  apparel.  The  two 
industries  together  accounted  for  about  one-eighth  of  all  manufacturing  employ- 
ment. 

Employment  trends  in  the  two  industries  differed  significantly  during  the  post- 
war period.  Between  1947  and  1968,  employment  in  textiles  fell  by  24  percent, 
with  most  of  the  decline  occurring  by  1958,  The  rate  of  decline  slowed  between 
1958  and  1963  and  was  reversed  in  1964  under  the  stimulus  of  rapid  national 
economic  growth.  In  the  case  of  apparel,  employment  was  almost  23  percent 
greater  In  1968  than  in  1947,  with  much  of  the  increase  occurring  after  1961.  In 
manufacturing  as  a whole,  employment  was  about  27  percent  greater  in  19GS 
than  in  1047  , . , 

The  apparel  industry  is  somewhat  Jess  concentrated  regionally  than  the  tex- 
tile industry  . , . 

Regionally,  about  46  percent  of  apparel  employment  in  1968  was  in  the  North- 
east, 36  percent  in  the  South,  almost  11  percent  in  the  North  Central  States, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  West.  Apparel  is  more  of  an  urban  industry  than  tex- 
tiles. It  is,  of  course,  a major  source  of  factory  jobs  in  New  York  City,  and  a 
significant  source  of  employment  in  a number  of  other  large  communities.  How- 
ever, about  one-third  of  apparel  employment  is  found  in  non  metropolitan  areas. 
In  fact,  apparel  accounted  for  more  than  15  percent  of  all  factory  jobs  in  the 
nonmetropolitan  areas  of  six  states*  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Georgia,  Tennes- 
see, Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

The  two  industries  combined  account  for  a very  iiigii  proportion  of  all  manu- 
facturing jobs  in  some  States.  In  South  Carolina,  for  example,  about  58  per= 
cent  of  manufacturing  employment  is  found  in  these  two  industries ; in  North 
Carolina  the  proportion  is  almost  half.  Even  in  the  industrially  diversified  State 
of  New  York,  textiles  and  apparel  combined  provide  more  than  IS  percent  of 
manufacturing  employment. 

Establishment  size 

Both  industries  consist  of  large  numbers  of  establishments— in  1967,  textile 
establishments  numbered  7,088  and  apparel  establishments  25,498.  The  two 
industries  combined  accounted  for  about.  11  percent  of  all  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments , . . 

In  1967,  46  percent  of  the  workers  in  manufacturing  were  employed  in  estab- 
lishments with  500  or  more  employees.  . . . Almost  38  percent  of  the  workers 
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in  apparel  were  in  establish  inputs  with  fewer  tlinii  100  employees^  the  prupor- 
tinn  for  textiles  was  approximately  15  percent.  Very  small  establishments  are 
mi  morons  in  both  industries.  In  textiles,  87  percent  of  the  establishments  em- 
ployed fewer  tlinii  10  workers;  in  nppnrel,  *10  percent  of  the  establishments  were 
in  this  employment-size  class.  The  proportion  of  total  employment  in  these 
small  "establishments,  however,  was  only  2.3  peiveut  in  textiles  ami  (1.4  percent 

in  apparel.  ...  J5  ^ . . 

In  recent  Tears,  the  employment  of  nomvhites  has  been  proportionately  great- 
or  in  apparel  than  in  manufacturing  generally.  Between  1062  and  Bins,  nmi- 
wlilte  workers  iner eased,  from  0,3  to  12.7  percent  of  apparel  employment— a 
somewhat  slower  rate  of  Increase  than  in  textiles  hut  greater  than  for  all  manu- 
facturing, Preliminary  data  for  early  1000  indicate  that  the  nonwhite  em- 
ployment ratio  continues  to  grow.  In  some  labor  markets,  the  apparel  industry 
employs  large  nunibei...  of  workers  of  other  minority  groups,  notably  Puerto 
Ricans  in  New  York  City  and  Cubans  in  Miami.  By  state,  nornvlilte  employ- 
ment in  1006  ranged  from  4 percent  in  Tennessee  to  10  percent  in  South  Caro- 
lina, The  rate  was  30  percent  in  New  York. 

Sex. — The  employment  of  women  in  both  industries  is  relatively  much  greater 
than  in  manufacturing  ns  n whole.  In  1007,  women  constituted  about:  4.7  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  In  textiles,  compared  with  approximately  27  percent  rn 
nil  manufacturing,  The  proportion  of  women  employees  in  apparel  is  extraor- 
dinarily high— almost  £0  percent.  The  occupational  requirements  of  these 
Industries  are  such  as  to  make  each  a major  source  of  factory  employment 


for  women.  ... 

In  apparel,  the  scope  for  technological  improvement  and  innovation  appears 
more  Hint  tori  than  in  textiles.  The  industry’s  expenditures  in  recent  years  for 
new  plant  and  equipment,  although  increasing,  have  been  among  the  lowest  per 
production  worker  among  manufacturing  industries,  Research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  are  on  n small  scale,  Tlie  technology  of  apparel  manufac- 
ture is  comparatively  simple  and  highly  labor  intensive.  The  capital -labor 
ratio  in  apparel,  based  on  1063  data,  was  about  one-half  of  the  ratio  for  textile 
mill  products  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  all  manufacturing  ratio. 

While  intense  competition  results  in  severe  pressure  mi  costs,  advances  in 
mechanization  remain  difficult  for  the  typical  apparel  firm.  Tlie  tendency  for 
production  runs  to  be  short  complicates  tire  problem.  The  use  of  mass  production 
method*  nf  standardization,  simplification,  and  specialization  is  limited  by  the 
demands  of  fashion  for  frequent  changes  of  style.  Reliance  is  placed  largely 
on  improved  production  engineering  techniques  and  on  comparatively  small 
improvements  in  equipment  to  enhance  efficiency  in  the  use  of  manpower.  . . . 
(“Lalfor  in  the  Tactile  and  Apparel  Industries”  BLS  Bulletin  Ko,  Idfcu  August  t 
jnfin.Paars  i-9.) 

Using  the  foregoing  to  place  the  Apparel  Industry  in  perspective,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  then  review  the  effective  exclusion  of  the  Apparel  Industry  from  any 
use  of  Federal  funds  or  participation  in  the  various  Government  training 
snbsidv  programs  designed  to  create  and  substitute  “payrolls  for  welfare  rolls” 
among  the  hard-core,  underprivileged,  and  untrained  unemployed,  in  both  rural 
and  urban  centers  of  unemployment  and  among  minority  groups.  The  exclusion 
from  participation  in  these  programs  by  the  Apparel  Industry  results 
almost  entirely  from  several  unsupported  statements  made  in  the  Congressional 
Record  by  two  or  three  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  were  either  aetinrr  upon 
misapprehension  or  were  misled  by  inaccurate  and  invalid  information  upon 
which  the  statements  were  predicated  in  a manner  designed  to  make  “legislative 


Snell  “legislative  history”  has  been  accepted  as  being  a valid  representation 
of  the  facts  and  circumstances  involved  and  is  the  cornerst  one  upon  which  the 
Apparel  Industry  has  been  precluded  from  participation  In  Federal  supple- 
mentary training  reimbursement  programs,  or  programs  to  provide  subsidies 
to  compensate  employers  in  part  for  the  extra  costs  of  remedial  education, 
work  orientation  and  on-the-job  training  for  minority  groups,  hard-core  unem- 
ploverl,  and  disadvantaged  persons  from  ghetto  centers;  and  has  served  ns  a 
deterrent  to  the  creation  of  black  and  other  minority  capitalism  in  this 
Industry  where  such  capitalism,  because  of  the  relatively  little  investment 
re n ni red,  is  both  feasible  and  practical. 

Without  attempting  in  anv  way  to  impugn  the  motives  of  those  Senators  mid 
Congressmen  who  made  the  so-called  “legislative  history,”  the  facts  upon  which 
it  is  predicated  should,  we  submit,  be  re-examined  and  its  basis  revealed  in  the 
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National  interest — not  only  to  correct  tin?  errors  inherent  in  it,  but  also  to 
enable  the  Apparel  Industry  to  participate  for  the  purpose  of  implement ing 
National  goals  and  objectives  in  solving  these  problems. 


Beginning  in  May,  1QG1,  In  liis  special  message  on  “National  Need**,”  President 
Kennedy  Haiti  that  lie  would  send  to  Congress  Legislation  providing  for  a four' 
year  retraining  program  for  workers  whose  skills  had  become  obsolete.  Subse- 
quently two  bills  embodying  tlie  Administration's  detailed  proposals  were  intro- 
duced, one  as  Senate  Bill  1001  by  Senator  Clark  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  oilier 
as  House  Bill  7373  by  Congressman  Holland  of  Pennsylvania.  The  bills  contem- 
plated the  expenditure  of  .$700,000,000.00  over  a four-year  period  for  the  training 
of  800*000  persons.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  Sub-committee  hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  in  Washington 
and  six  other  cities  in  three  States.  No  witness  opposed  the  hill  and  it  was 
ordered  reported  with  amendments,  by  the  fit  11  Committee  on  July  31,  1001. 

On  March  in,  11)02  the  bill,  which  was  known  us  the  “Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act”  (hereinafter  referred  tons  “MDTA”)  was  signed  into  law,  in- 
cluding si  conference  committee  compromise  “forbidding  discrimination  in  test* 
ing,  referral,  training,  or  placement  of  workers  because  of  membership  or  lack  of 
membership  in  a union  {Public  Lata  Sl-JfKi,  Section  SOI)  .” 

On  August  8.  1003,  there  was  a letter  written  to  the  American  Apparel  Manu- 
facturers Association  by  John  1\  Henning,  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  which  con- 
firm cal  indications  that  representatives  of  the  Garment  Unions  had  beta:  and  were 
making  policy  recommendations  on  the  implementation  of  the  MDTA  Program  in 
the  Apparel  Industry  and  soliciting  the  views  of  the  AAMA. 

On  September  25,  1003,  the  AAMA  responded  to  Under  Secretary  of  Labor 
Henning  that  it  had  at  that  time  “little,  if  any,  interest  in  funds  from  this 
.source”  but  that  it  protested  “any  blanket  denial  of  the  funds’1  to  the  Apparel 
I inh iv i ryf  and  urged  that  “In  the  future  allocation  of  funds  under  the  MDTA  for 
the  purpose  of  training  sewing  machine  operators  In  the  Apparel  Industry  be  de- 
termined on  a case  by  case  basis,”  as  was  indicated  by  Sections  303(b)  and 
300(b)  of  tlie  Act. 

On  October  11,  1903,  the  Under  Secretary  informed  the  AAMA  that  there  was 
“no  blanket  denial  of  funds  to  ihe  Apparel  Industry”  but  “all  applications  arc 
being  held  in  abeyance  until  such  time  as  the  policy  standards  have  been  formu- 
lated and  specific  decisions  can  be  made  on  each  application”. 

On  October  31,  1963,  the  Under  Secretary  advised  the  AAMA  that  the  “tempo- 
rary suspension”  which  had  been  placed  on  sewing  machine  operator  training 
projects  in  the  Apparel  Industry  was  to  he  lifted.  He  said  that,  “This  action  will 
enable  us  to  provide  assistance  when  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.” 

In  1003.  when  the  renewal  of  the  appropriation  was  before  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  two  statements  were  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  in  the  eon  use 
of  debate,  which  were  designed  to  implement  the  position  of  the  Garment  Unions 
in  connection  with  the  MDTA  fund::  insofar  as  they  were  to  he  used  in  the  Ap- 
parel Industry.  These  statements,  as  will  be  hereinafter  shown,  were  based  upon 
invalid  premises.  They  nevertheless  ultimately  resulted  in  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  MDTA,  EGA,  and  other  related.  Federal  funds  to  subsidize 
and  supplement  tlie  extra  cost  of  training  of  hard-core  sewing  and  related  ma- 
chine opera  tors  for  employment  in  the  Apparel  Industry. 

In  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  December  13,  1963.  the  late  Senator  McNamara 
of  Michigan  made  a statement,  which  is  one  of  the  two  corners  tones  upon  which 
the  so-called  “legislative  history”  of  the  prohibition  of  MDTA  funds  and  Fed- 
eral on-tlie-job  training  supplementary  funds  for  sewing  machine  operators  is 
based.  Senator  McNamara's  statement  was  : 

“As  I understand,  the  basic  objective  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  i s the  reduction  of  hard-core  unemployment,  unemployment  which  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  the  potential  employee  lacks  the  skills  essential  to  per- 
formance in  an  existing  job  vacancy.  The  bill  was  designed  for  situations  where 
there  is  a demand  for  labor,  but  In  which  prior  training  or  a specific  skill  is  a 
sr*  intiai  prerequisite  for  employment  in  the  given  job. 

is  not  intended  to  cover  industries,  sncli  ns  the  garment  and  apparel  in- 
dustry, where  minimal  training  is  needed,  where  traditionally  the  employer  has 
provided  the  necesary  on-the-job  training,  and  where  there  exist  a substantial 
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ii umber  of  experienced  and  able  workers  who  are  presently  unemployed.  As  I 
nrifiiM-^tami  it  we  do  not  intend  to  give  a competitive  advantage  to  one  emplojei 
o 'SS?  a Su  by liaving  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Aet  pay  ^ts 
Which  usually  and  traditionally  the  employer  Ms  assu.ued  nor  o « I 
horebv  mei-el’v  to  transfer  imeiu l>loy men t from  one  area  to  anothti.  W e do  nt , 
expect  use  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  training  programs 
Id *dil v mobile,  highly  competitive  industries  where  minimal  ciitployoe  triu inn* 
is  need“l  nmi  now  is  undertaken  by  the  employer.  X fuel  that  UaniMrac  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  assistance  in  such  cases  would  only  add  to  imlus 
trial  dislocation.  It  would  be  a waste  of  manpower  resources,  and  m tM  long  tun 

»M>  »■ 

value”  (JUU3  Oongrcusiona l Mcaord , i2/l4/b«-j,  P-  ^ 

identical  language  was  used  by  Congress smen  Olli^a  ‘“^Ul)  * 

debate  (1908  Congressional  ^ O .109,P » J t^S.  t^veetf  it/eftfetlvc  date 

and  November  10,  1004,  a few  programs  had  ^e“"  a?^vefl  *SJSa  booted 
AinTA  funds  to  finance  supplementary  training  eofets  tit  snouiu  dl  uuieu 

t hat  this  is  supplementary,  and  210 1 all,  tra ining  costs)  for  ^ JOm- 

iTMtovs  However,  011  November  10,  1004,  tlie  Administrator  of  the  li-b.  iwn 
nloviiieiit  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  sent  out  a Program  Lettei  { . 

17:>'4)  to  all  State  Employment  Security  Agencies,  which  instructed  <.hem. 
“Effective  immediately,  apparel  and  garment  industry  projects  will  not  b 

“•  • • clarify  the  Department 

-usr^^^ssnshii  w <».«>«  »»**•  «* 

the  use  of  MDTA  ARA  or  other  Federal  supplementary  training  funds  for 
. tnfi.dng^ofs^ing  machine  operators,  but  also  had  the  effect  of  cancelling 
'Sse  few  projects  which  had  already  been  approved.  This  exclusion  was  ex- 
tended  to  funds  under  the  EGA  when  the  act  was  .passed  m Decembei  1004 
In  1065  when  the  Congress  was  considering  the  Manpower  Act  of  •->  • 

1-Imme  Report  on  the  Rill  contained  the  following  statement,  based  upon  the 
19U3  statement  by  Senator  McNamara : , . 77, . mRD 

" “Safeguarding  Against  MDTA  Substitution  for  Prwatc  1 ravmtgEffo,  f*.- ™e 
f*oni m ittee  considers  it  desirable  to  emphasize,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  that  rne 
hlishment  of  a manpower  development  and  training  program  Wt.. 

“m£d  to  Stotitate  Gover^ment-subsidi^d  training  for  training  no^any  un- 
dertaken by  management,  to  discourage  training  by  ip™*®  lndUStiT,  or  to 
inadvertently  lend  to  disruption  of  an  industry  s competitive  relaboM^.  The  e 
•ire  obviously  situations,  accordingly,  in  which  it  is  not  appropriate  for  MDTA 
training  protects  to  be  established.  Firms  in  the  apparel  ami  garment  industry, 
for  awmuple,  are  intensively  competitive  in  a Wo»7«7, 

ami  ham  traditionally  provided  their  oum  framing  on  the  j oh.  In  this  .ndustiy 
dor  traili  ng  or  possession  of  a specific  skill  is  not  typically  prerequisite  for 
oMni nine  Employment.  In  an  industry  such  as  this,  Govemment-subsidized 
mining  can  disrupt  competitive  relationships  by  providing  an  advantage  to 
some  eimfiojera  over  others,  and  wastes  Government  funds  by  shifty the  taum 
iucr  function  from  industry  to  Government,  Moreover,  such  subsidized  train i ^ 
does  nofad“  to  Tl.ffum  total  of  jobs  but  merely  brings  about  a redistribution 
of  production,  employment,  and  unemployment  witlim  the  indust r/f  T* ['?. 
committee’s  intention , therefore,  that  financial  siipport  uMd^  this  act  «» 
he  made  available  for  training  programs  m such  an  industry.  (Diiiphiu.is 

S" When  the  Rill  was  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 

House  Conference  Report  on  the  R1U.  Congressman  OHara  of  Michigan  made 
the  following  statement  on  April  IS.  10(15.  „„  oo  nf  the 

“Some  question  1ms  arisen  with  regard  to  the  language  on  paj*  — 

House  Committee  Report  with  respect  1o  safeguarding  agmnst  Alhuponpi 
velopment  Training  Act  substitution  for  private  training  efforts.  Tbc  ansiu  » 
use  a therein  refers  to  institution  of  Manpower  Development  Trnipim,  Act  pio- 
grams  in  unskilled  or  minimally  skilled  oeeumtions  for 

or  possession  of  n specific  skill  tins  not  traditionally  been  a prerequisite  to  ein 
flovment  It  i"  t m belief  of  the  Committee  that  Manpower  Development  Tram- 
JI7a"  tmlnln”  to  KSl.  situations  would  substitute  for  threslio  d training 
lorinnlly  undertaken  nf  the  expense  of  s. the  employer  and  would  not  add 
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aehievine  the  manpower  goals  which  arc  the  objectives  of  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Training  Act.  The  committee  did  not  intend  to  imply  that  .Manpower  De- 
r.clopmmt  Training  Act  programs  would  not  be  available  for  framing  persons 
in  technical  and  skilled  occupation*  in  the  garnent  industry  or  any  ot he  m- 
dnsini  for  which  prim ■ training  or  possession  of  specific  skills  has  truth  i lonallg 
turn!  a.  preregitMte  of  omploymcni.V  or  example,  it  might  be  apP)W^ ™g£ 
the  proper  clrcui  is'.ancos  for  Manpower  Developmetit  and  lraimn^  Act 
to  be  utilized  to  provide  .skilled  personnol  for  employ  meat  repairing,  ..djitstin^ 
maintaining  and  rebuilding  machinery  used  in  the  apparel  indiistij . (lanpna.  n. 

SUIt  i should  be  noted  that  tills  statement  also  was  designed  to  make  “legisla- 
tive history,”  but  did  not  go  quite  as  far  as  Senator  McNamara  s statement  m 
UM)3  iu  that  it  made  some  exception  for  jobs  Involving  the  repair  mid  rebuilding 
of  machinery  in  the  Apparel  Industry.  These  jobs  represent  a very  small  seg- 

™ In  the^rnS  debate  on  the  MOT  Bill,  a virtually  identical  statement  appeared 
in  a colloquy  between  Senators  McNamara  of  Michigan  and  Senator  Clark  <»t 
Pennsylvania,  again  for  the  purpose  of  making  legislative  history,  to  wit. 

“Mr  McNamara  : Mr.  President,  I should  like  to  make  some  legislative  his- 
tory on  this  subject.  I should  like  to  pose  a question  to  the  Senator  from  1 enn- 

S^Ai  understand,  the  basic  objective  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  is  the  reduction  of  hard-core  unemployment,  unemployment  which 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  potential  employee  lacks  the  skills  essential  to 
performance  in  an  existing  job  vacancy.  The  bill  was  designed  for  situations 
where  there  is  a demand  for  labor,  but  In  which  prior  training  or  a specific 
skill  is  n substantial  prerequisite  for  employment  in  the  given  job. 

“Mr.  Clark  : The  Senator  Is  correct.  • 

“Mr  McNamaba;  It  is  not  intended  to  cover  industries,  such  aa  tin*  garment 
and  apparel  industry,  where  minimal  training  is  needed,  where  traditionally 
the  omnl over  hag  provided  the  necessary  on-the-job  training,  and  where  there 
exist  a substantial  number  of  experienced  and  able  workers  who  are  presently 
tuiemploved.  As  I understand  it,  we  do  not  intend  to  givo  a competitive  ad- 
vantage  ‘to  one  employer  ov«r  another  by  having  the  Manpower  Development 
•inti  Training  Act  pay  costs  which  usually  and  traditionally  the  employer  has 
assumed,  nor  do  wo  intend  hereby  merely  to  transfer  unemployment  from 
one  area  to  another.  We  do  not  expect  use  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  training  programs  in  highly  mobile,  highly  competitive  ludustiies 
where  minimal  employee  training  is  needed  and  now  Is  undertaken  by  the  em- 
uloyor.  I feel  that  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  assistance  in  such 
cases  would  onlv  add  to  industrial  dislocation.  It  would  be  a waste  of  man- 
power resources,  and  in  the  long  run  would  serve  only  to  discredit  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  and  detract  from  its  value. 

“Mr,  CLARK  : The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  correctly^  stated  my  uiiuei  stanu- 
ing  of  the  congressional  intent.  However,  I would  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  a question  arose  in  conference  committee  with  regard  to  the 
language  on  page  22  of  the  House  Committee  report  with  respect  to  safeguard* 
ing  against  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  substitution  for  prrvate 
training  efforts.  In  was  agreed  by  the  conference  committee  that  the  language 
used  in  the  House  report  refers  to  the  institution  of  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  programs  in  unskilled  or  Minimally  skilled  occupations  for ’ win  ell 
prior  training  or  possession  of  a specific  skill  has  not  traditionally been  a 
prerequisite  to  employment.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  training  in  such  situations  would  substitute  fo_ 
threshold  training  normally  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  employer  and 
would  not  add  to  achieving  the  manpower  goals  which  are  the  objectives  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  The  Committee  did  not  intend  to 
imply  that  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  programs  would  not  be 
available  for  training  persons  in  technical  and  skilled  occupations  in  the  garment 
industry  or  any  other  industry  for  which  prior  training  or  the  possession  of 
specific  skills  has  traditionally  been  a prerequisite  to  employment.  For  example, 
it  might  be  appropriate,  under  the  proper  circumstances,  for  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  training  to  be  utilized  to  provide  skilled  personnel  for 
employment  in  repairing,  adjusting,  maintaining,  and  rebuilding  machinery 
used  in  the  apparel  industry.” 
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As  will  be  set  forth  hereinafter,  much  of  the  premise  of  the  statement,  insofar 
as  the  Apparel  Industry  is  concerned,  is  open  to  substantial  question, 

The  1964  amendments  to  the  MDTA  were  minor  and  there  was  no  particular 
significant  development  in  this  area  as  against  the  1003  Act  The  legislative 
history  of  the  1907  amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  purportedly 
reaffirmed  this  policy  insofar  as  it  related  to  the  new  training  programs  added 
hy  the  amendments  to  that  Act,  The  statement  of  the  House  Managers  on  the 
Conference  Report  expresses  the  policy  as  follows* 

“It  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  this  provision,  as  it  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act, 
to  make  available  financial  assistance  or  other  incentives  for  work,  training, 
and  related  programs  for  industries  which  are  highly  mobile,  labor  intensive, 
and  vigorously  competitive  on  a national  basis,  which  have  high  labor  turn- 
over, and  in  which  the  prior  possession  of  a specific  skill  or  training  is  not 
typically  a prerequisite  for  employment."  (House  Report  No . 1012 , 00th  row//., 
1st  Sess.,  pp,  05-06). 

The  same  intention  was  expressed  in  the  House  Rubor  Committee  Report  on 
the  Amendments.  (House  Report  No,  8(iG  00th  Oong,y  1st  Sens,,  pp,  18^  10), 

Si  mi  liar  “legislative  history”  was  made  applicable  to  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  where  the  Senate  Report  contains  the  follow- 
ing language:  , t _ . ... 

•*,  . , for  programs,  projects,  facilities,  or  purchases  to  be  used  by  or  for  highly 
mobile,  intensely  competitive  industries,  such  as  the  apparel  or  garment  trades 
within  the  textile  industry,  in  which  substantial  unemployment  and  abnormal 
unused  plant  capacity  exists,  and  in  which  labor  turnover  is  high  and  the  prior 
possession  of  a specific  skill  or  training  is  not  typically  a prerequisite  for  ob= 
tairnng  employment.  The  Act  is  not  intended  to  give  a competitive  advantage  to 
one  area,  over  another  where  it  would  lead  to  industrial  dislocation.”  (Italic  sup- 
plied,) (Ben.  Rep.  No.  193,  S9th  Cong.,  1st  Bess.,  p.  14.) 

Further  inquiries  to  the  Department  of  Labor  as  to  its  policy  and  the  basis 
■of  the  exclusion  of  the  Apparel  Industry  from  the  MDTA  and  related  programs 
have  resulted  in  the  following  statement  of  policy  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
and  bv  the  Solicitor  of  Labor, 

“As  you  know,  the  JOBS  Program  is  funded  both  under  section  123(a)  (8) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  under  section  201 ' of  the  MDTA.  The 
legislative  history  on  123 0a)  (S)  is  so  compelling,  he.  (see  the  Conference  Re- 
port and  the  House  Report)  that  we  would  clearly  be  violating  the  intent  of 
Congress  if  we  subsidised  training  in.  this  industry (Italic  supplied.) 

factual  premises  of  “legislative  history”  are  erroneous 

The  factual  premises  of  the  -'legislative  history”  are  erroneous.  The  facts 
-should  be  made  available  so  that  the  purposes  of  the  program,  the  public  in- 
terest, and  the  national  policy— and  not  the  misstatements  in  the  “legislative 
history”— will  determine  the  invalidity  of  prohibiting  the  apparel  industry  from 
participation  in  these  programs. 

tft  appears  that  several  elements  of  the  “legislative  history”  which  have  been, 
as  shown  above,  relied  upon  by  the  Administrative  Agencies  administering  the 
MDTA,  the  AEA,  and  subsequent  programs  to  exclude  the  Apparel  Industry  from 
receiving  Federal  Training  Supplements  for  use  in  the  development  of  jobs  for, 
and  the  employment  of,  hard-core  unemployed,  the  development  of  minority 
capitalism,  and  in  the  development  of  expanded  job  opportunities,  are  based 
upon  misinformation  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  actual  facts. 

First  and  foremost,  this  so  called  “legislative  history”  which  is  being  used  to 
preclude  the  Apparel  Industry  from  participating  in  the  Federal  Government 
programs  to  increase  employment  of  the  soeio-economically  disadvantaged  is 
predicated  mi  the  Congressional  Legislative  Record  which  actually  related  to  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  L962,  however,  was  designed  to  retain  workers  whose  skills 
had  become  obsolete  due  to  a change  in  consumer  appetites,  production  dis- 
location, or  whose  skills  had  been  eliminated  by  adjustment  in  technology. 

The  thrust  of  the  effort  being  made  by  the  Federal  Government,  beginning 
with  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  subsequent  programs,  the  NAB 
Program,  and  President  Nixon's  current  Manpower  Training  Program  as  out- 
lined in  his  message  to  Congress  on  April  S,  1969,  Is  clearly  directed  toward 
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providing  employment  opportunity  by  assisting  in  the  training  of  persons  who 
had  lure tefoi'o  been  unemployable  because  Of  lack  of  adequate  education,  lack 
of  work  orientation  and  lack  of  confidence  In  their  own  capabilities  and  who  have 
existed  from  generation  to  generation  virtually  as  names  on  welfare  rolls 
and  police  blotters  instead  of  on  payrolls;  toward  the  encouragement  of  the 
establish-  - of  Industries  in  the  ghetto  areas  of  the  cities;  toward  the  en* 
courage iii  * of  minority  capitalism  and  toward  the  establishment  of  jobs  ns 
the  alternative  to  welfare,  and  thus  lessen  the  psychological  as  well  as  physical 
degradation  incident  to  welfare  existence.  Hence,  it  would  seem  that  m IbbJ 
the  so-called  "legislative  history"  based  upon  unfounded  and  synthetic-  premises, 
established  in  1I1C8  and  followed  continuously  since  then,  has  little  relevance 
to  the  problems  which  exist  or  the  solutions  sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  sup- 
plementary training  and  manpower  programs  currently  being  sponsored  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  nature  of  the  Apparel  Industry  is  such  that  its 
exclusion  from  this  program  provides  a large  measure  ot  limitation  on  the 
successful  Implementation  of  such  programs.  This  is  the  Industry  about  which 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the  Johnson  Administration  said  in 
lbiiH  • "No  other  industry  offers  ns  many  increased  opportunities  for  the  uiluonty 
groups  in  our  Country  or  for  others  who  are  disadvantaged  in  our  society;  no 
other  industry  has  contributed  so  uniquely  to  the  health  and  growth  of  so 
ninny  small  communities.”  and  about  which  Senator  Scott  of  Pennsylvania 

said  on  July  la,  1000 

"Some  counties  in  Appalachia  have  00%  or  more  of  their  manufacturing 
workers  employed  in  the  textile-apparel  industry.  Somewhat  over  30  /o  <>t  the 
iobs  in  the  textile-apparel  industry  in  the  entire  United  States  are  In  me 
Apunlachian  Region.  The  man-made  fibers  sector  of  this  industrial  complex 
- provides  half  of  its  jobs  In  the  Appalachian  Region.  . 

"In  many  of  our  largest  cities  the  textile-apparel  Complex  also  plays  a significant 
part  in  providing  employment  in  the  five  Boroughs  of  New  tork  Oily,  dO/o 
of  all  manufacturing  jobs  are  directly  related  to  the  production  of  textile  and 
apparel  products.  In  Manhattan  alone,  39%  of  all  manufacturing  jobs  are  in 
Hie  textile-apparel  industry,  . , , 

"Thia  is  an  industry  which  can  provide  jobs  to  unskilled  or  semi  skill  eel 
workers.  Training  can  be  done  on  the  job  after  the  person  has  been  lured. 
High  educational  levels  are  not  needed  for  the  majority  of  jobs  in  this  industry. 
This  means  that  it  is  a very  large  source  of  employment  for  those  groups  m 
our  economy  who  traditionally  have  the  highest  unemployment  rates : Negroes, 
women,  unskilled  workers.  These  are  the  people  who  live  in  the  areas  of  under- 
development  in  this  country, 

*‘Jf  the  textile-apparel  industry  is  to  be  a moving  force  behind  the  develop- 
ment of  Appalachia  and  the  core  city,  it  must  be  able  to  function  as  ri  growing 
industry,  an  industry  whose  markets  are  fairly  reliable  in  si m and  growth. 
As  things  now  stand,  the  textile^apparel  industry  cannot  make  plans  for 
growth,  plans  to  hire  more  people,  start  up  new  plants,  enter  new  areas  where 
reserves  of  unemployed  people  are  waiting  to  work*  . . 


TIIE  FALLACIES  OF  THE  FACTUAL*  CHEMISE  OF  THE 


“LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  ! 


We  now  evaluate  some  of  the  assertions  which  were  made  in  the  "Legislative 
History"  in  order  that  their  invalidity  may  be  i 


A.  Lcfflslatlve  History  Statement: 

“It  is  not  Intended  to  cover  industries,  such  as  the  garment  and  apparel  indus- 

try,  where  minimal  training  Is  needed."  . ..  „T  ....... 

Comment. — One  must  refer  back  to  the  preceding  sentence  in  the  Legislative 
History"  to  see  the  basis  for  the  misconception  contained  in  this  statement,  the 
sentence  states,  “The  bill  was  designed  for  situations  where  there  is  a demand 
for  labor,  but  in  which  prior  training  or  a specific  skill  is  a substantial  pre- 
requisite for  employment  in  the  given  job."  . . „ 

It  is  true  that  the  Apparol  Industry  of  necessity  has  never  made  prior  training 
a prerequisite  to  employment,  not  because  there  is  no  skill  requirement,  but 
rather  because  there  has  never  been  any  source  of  training  other  than  the  in- 
dustry itself.  This  is  unlike  many  other  major  manufacturing  industries  that 
have  been  able  to  draw  on  pools  of  personnel  who  received  training  while  m 
military  service  or  from  Educational  or  Service  Institutions.  These  dame  sources 
have  not  been  able  to  provide  trained  personnel  to  operate  high-speed  commercial 
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sewing  machines  of  even  tlie  single-needle  variety  (which  most  nearly  resembles 
the  home  sewer) , to  say  nothing  of  special  machines,  such  as  sevgers,  tuckers, 

multi-needle,  flatbed,  etc,  ...  i i **  * „„„ 

To  contest  the  statement  “where  minimal  training  is  needed  oiie  can  ftnrt 
many  sources  who  attest  to  the  high  degree  of  training  needed.  Rohm  L,  Hitch- 
cock. AAMT  Training  Associate  of  Kurt  Salmon  Associates,  Inc.  (Management 
Consultants  with  over  34  years’  experience  in  the  Apparel 
for  the  Southern  Garment  Manufacturer  magazine,  notes  that:  I lie  actual  co^t 

of  training  new  operators  varies  from  operation  to  operation,  but  in  the  moie 
difficult  ones,  it  normally  costs  between  $300  and  $800  in  3rakv-bp  lay  alone  to 
train  tlie  average  operator “Make-Up  Pay"  is  the  difference  between  operator 
productivity  and  the  Federal  Minimum  Wage  which  is  guaranteed  to  all  opera- 
tors. It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  make-up  figure  is  in  relation  to  successful  opera- 
tom  It  does  not  take  into  account  the  make-up  expenses  incurred  with  those 

who  fail  to  develop  the  necessary  skill,  . . 

V 1908  study  by  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee  of  the  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association  shows  that  the  average  make-up  cost  tor  tlie  110 
companies  reporting  in  that  survey  amounted  to  $1,200,  This  included  the  cost 
of  make-up  for  those  trainees  that  fail  to  reach  100%  performance  by  the  end  of 
the  training  period  and  those  that  were  separated  or  dropped  out  before  becoming 
productive,  The  study  also  indicated  that  overhead  costs  added  another  $900  to 
$800.  Combnied,  these  costs  total  between  $1,800  > $2,000  to  replace  the  average 

experienced  operator,  t 

Tlie  study  further  states  that  the  industry  replaces  about  40%  of  us  piomic- 
tion  worker  labor  force  each  year.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  total  turnover 
of  60%  is  seasonal  layoffs.  This  means  that  some  500,000  people  are  hired  each 
veaf  by  the  Apparel  Industry.  From  reliable  experience,  about  one-third  of  these 
employees  will  he  trained  and  remain  productive  workers  for  a reasonable 
period  of  time.  This  means  that  some  167, 000  people  are  sueeessfuily  trained.  At 
flip  IMS  cort  of  $1,800  each,  this  is  $300,000,000.  Today  the  cost  Is  pro bnldy 
$2,000  or  more  per  trainee,  making  the  total  training  cost  $330,000,000  to 

From^e  above,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  there  is  obvioiisly  a high  degree  of 
skill  required,  and  that  while  possession  of  specific  skills  is  not  a prerequisite 
to  employment  (since  there  is  no  place  at  present  to  got  that  skill),  it  certainly 
is  a prerequisite  to  continued  employment  on  any  one  specific  job,  to  opportunity 
to  increase  earnings,  and  to  the  creation  of  new  job  opportunities,  

To  further  demonstrate  the  basic  fallacy  of  “Where  minimal  training  m 
needed  ” one  need  only  look  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  (DOT)  and  the  JOES  70  program  The  JOBS  *0  program 
uses  the  middle  three  digits  of  the  DOT  title  as  the  "Skill  Code.  The  Skill 
Code”  for  a sewing  machine  operator  is  17,  which  places  it  very  high  in  the 
manufacturing  process  (It  should  be  noted  that  the  lower  the  numerical  value 
of  the  skill  code  the  higher  the  skill  requirement  Thus,  a sewing  machine 
operator  with  a skill  code  of  17  requires  greater  skill  than  a tractor-trailer 
truck  driver  with  a skill  code  of  19,).  The  inconsistency  of  the  governmental 
position  is  graphically  shown  by  such  NAB  contracts  as  the  one  issued  to 
Chrysler  Motors  in  May  of  1969.  Under  this  contract  Chrysler  was  to  hire  and 
train  4.450  hard-core  employees  at  a cost  of  813,795,000,  These  were  - e 
primarily  assemblers  (skill  code  23),  spot  welders  (skill  code  22),  drill  press 
Operators  (skill  code  17),  and  material  coordinators  (skill  code  lo).  Thus  a 
training  subsidy  of  §13,100  per  trainee  is  being  paid  for jobs,  the  majority  of 
which  have  a lesser  skill  requirement  than  a sewing-machine  operator,  let  the 
legislative  branch  at  the  government  insists  on  representing  a sewing  machine 
operator  as  being  too  low  a skill  to  merit  training  assistance  for  the  hard-core 
unemployed. 

B.  Legislative  history  statement 

“Where  traditionally  the  employer  has  provided  the  necessary  on-the-job 

training’5  * *. 

Comment. — One  is  constrained  to  question  the  relevance  of  the  “Legislative 
History”  statement  to  the  problem  at  hand.  The  statement  is  of  course  true  of 
all  manufacturers,  except  for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  derive  the 
training  benefit  (already  alluded  to  above)  from  training  received  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  Education  institutions  and  more  recently  some  of  the  Government 
Manpower  Development  Programs.  As  has  already  been  discussed,  there  is  no 
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srn-h  source  for  the  Apparel  Industry;  hence  the  bdnrtrp ; has  had  ^ *b«  wrn 

training,  for  which  it  appears  from  the  Legislative  Hwtoij  thL.\  a. 
penalised  rather  than  congratulated  and  encouraged.  . , _ . ,, 

The  NAB  Program  in  one  designed  to  harness  the  resources  of  i lidiisti  y to  hep 
the  Governmental  and  institutional  efforts.  The  tapping  of  this  vast  dnrnnig 
expertise  can  add  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Governmental  effort  diiectecl 
toward  employment  of  hard-core  unemployed.  However,  like  any  other  ludustiy, 
the  Apparel  Industry  requires  compensation  for  the  extra  effort  and  extra  to- 
required  to  prepare  the  hard  core  for  training  find  then  train  them,  if  it  i.  t<  d_ 
so  to  the  increased  extent  inherent  in  the  possibilities  of  doing  so. 

0.  Legislative  history  siaiewwiit 

* ‘Where  there  exists  a substantial  number  of  experienced  and  able  workers 
who  are  presently  unemployed,11  . Hl_  fpr_ 

Comment.— noth  of  the  premises  of  this  statement  are 
ence  to  demand  for  “trained”  operators  and  the  reference  to  the  nature  of 
perienced”  operators  who  are  “unemployed.”  In  contradiction  to  the  statement, 
there  is  an  Industry  need  for  sewing  machine  operators  which  cannot  be  met. 
An  article  appearing  in  the  August  10,  1069  issue  of  the  New  1 or Jc  Times,  clearly 
states  the  condition  that  is  being  encountered  by  the  industry  throughout  the 

QOt  A a\iurt&se  of  sewing  machine  operators  and  band  workers  will  cost  the  gai^ 
ment  industf|  milhonsof  dollars  in  Fall  orders,  according  to  New  York  apparel 

mFnnUaSu”ion  of  dresses,  coats,  suits,  and  sportswear  will  reach  a peak  this 
month,  but  many  shops  are  able  to  find  workers  for  only  a little  moie  than  half 

thpL*rSa«4  Personnel  Policy  Survey,  published  by  the  AmeriTOn  Apimrel 
Manufacturers  Association  in  1968  states:  “An  overwhelming  majority  of  plants 
(71%)  reported  that  there  wire  not  enough  experienced  personnel  in  their 
labor  market  area  to  meet  their  needs.  Over  80%  of  the  plants  hi  UK'  New  Eng- 
land, Mid-Atlantic,  and  Mid-West  regions  reported  an  Insufficient  * » VlT  of  ttg 
perienced  personnel.”  This  latter  area  covers  28  out  of  BO  of  the  .emal  NAB 
cities  and  44  out  of  the  75  NAB  cities  added  for  the  MA-5  program. 

With  the  well  documented  shortage  of  experienced  sewing  machine  opeiators, 
the  unemployment  situation  cited  in  the  “Legislative  History  must  he  looked 
at  more  closely.  Either  the  term  “experienced”  as  used  in  the  Legislative ^His- 
tory” cannot  be  equated  with  “trained”  and  therefore  immediately  fully  produc- 
tive^ or  the  purported  glut  of  unemployed  experienced  operators  simply  dots 
not  now  exist. 

D,  Legislative  history  statement 

“The  Act  is  not  intended  to  give  competitive  advantage  to  one  area  over  an- 
other where  it  would  lead  to  industrial  dislocation.  _ , , . 

Comment.— > The  purpose  of  any  of  the  current  training  programs  is  to  pay 
for  the  extra  cost  and  effort  which  must  be  expended  to  bring  hard-core  un- 
employed persons  up  to  the  level  where  they  can  compete  with  otherwise  em- 
ployable people.  It  is  a cost  over  and  above  the  cost  ot  on-the-job  training  to 
impart  a skill.  Since  this  Is  clearly  an  extra  cost,  there  is  no  e r 

vantage”  given  to  one  area  over  another  under  any  of  these  pi  ogi a ms,  i he 
creation  of  an  unstable  situation  because  apparel  Arms  would  tend  to  move 
from  place  to  place  to  obtain  funds  for’  training  simply  cannot  take  place  under 

^The^Tun-aw^shop"  cannot  afford  to  train  all  new  people,  and  the  major 
nro'wam  today  (the  NAB  funds  through  MDTA  or  EOL)  limit  funds  to  2o%  of 
the  firm’s  employees.  Since  the  program  Is  directed  at  paying  for  these * extra 
costs  of  employing  the  hard-core  unemployed  In  urban  centers,  it  is  not  economi- 
cally feasible  to  assume  that  a firm  will  move  from  urban  area  to  another 
merely  to  obtain  supplemental  funds  to  train  probpbly  the  most  difficult  of  all 
n-rouns  of  people  to  train.  With  72  of  the  12o  NAB  cities  eligible  for  funds  in 
New^England,  Mid-Atlantic,  and  Mid-West,  where  there  is  not  an  adequate 
supply  of  skilled  people,  a plant  would  have  to  start  with  mostly  untiained 
people.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  start  up  a new  plant  with  all  mi 
trained  people,  25%  of  whom  would  be  hard-core  unemployed, 

Firms  cannot  run  from  urban  areas  of  the  North  to  rural  areas  of  the  South 
and  obtain  training  funds.  Since  this  is  not  possible,  there  is  little  danger  of 
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creatine  •'competitive  advantage”  in  one  area  and  not  in  another.  It  is  equally 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  availability  of  training  funds  to  the  Apparel 
Industry  for  trainable  hard-core  persons  will  not  create  increased  plant  mo- 
bility* 


TABLE  5 “EMPLOYMENT  IN  APPAREL, 

BY  REGION  AND  STATE, 

MARCH  1968 1 

State 

Employment 

Percent 

distribution 

Total., - 

1,442, 330 

100.  00 

669, 793 

46,4 

55,496 

3.8 

15,606 

i.  i 

288,797 

20. 0 

79,  694 

5.  5 

182,015 

12,6 

48, 185 

3,3 

154,  595 

10. 7 

19, 181 

L 3 

39,057 

2, 7 

M'  . i _ 

21,766 

1,  5 
2,4 

. 

33,920 

40,671 

2,  8 

524,  496 

36.4 

24,813 

1.7 

_ _ . 

35,  062 

2,  4 

68,  417 

4. 7 

40,  370 

2,  8 

. _ 

67,  375 

4.7 
2,  0 

28,914 

67,030 

4, 6 
3,0 

42, 594 

37,785 

2.  6 
3.7 
4.1 

52,661 

All  other. 

59, 421 

West 


93,  446 


California. 
All  other,. 


72,162 

21,284 


6.5 


5.0 

1.5 


i Employment  covered  by  unemployment  insurance  (excludes  mainly  self-employed  workers) 

Source:  II  S Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

TABLE  8 =P£RCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  APPAREL  IN  SELECTED  STATES,  BY  ARIA.  1ST  QUARTER 

1967  i 


State  2 


Metropolitan  Nonmelropoli- 
Total  area  tan  area 


New  England:  Massachusetts.. 
Middle  Atlantic: 

New  

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

North -cent  rat: 

Illinois-,.  — ---= 

Missouri.,  

South: 

Alabama.,.,, 

GgDrg|a5,..,«,^ .... 

MississippU___..*_s,,— 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina... 

Tennessee. — 

Texas... --- 

Virginia......*.^.* 

Pacific:  California.*..*.. 


100 

100 

0 

100 

16 

4 

too 

85 

15 

100 

76 

24 

100 

72 

21 

100 

59 

41 

100 

11 

89 

100 

18 

82 

100 

Z 

98 

100 

100 

24 

35 

76 

65 

100 

is 

84 

100 

74 

26 

100 

30 

70 

100 

97 

3 

i Employment  covered  by  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  (excludes  mainly 

2 The  selected  States  accounted  for  about  13  percent  of  employment  in  the  apparel  -ndustry  in  Ii67,  (Percents 
rounded  to  nearest  whole  number). 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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IL  Leg  Is]  a tire  history  statement 

“Firms  In  the  Apparel  Industry  have  traditionally  provided  for  on-the-job 
training.” 

(Jornmcnt* — This  argument  is  in  substance  that  employers  in  the  Apparel  Indus- 
try are  motivated  by  venal  considerations,  and  to  allow  them  to  participate  in 
Federally -financed  subsidisation  of  training  will  result  in  relieving  the  Industry 
of  training  costs*  which  it  has  traditionally  borne  and  which  are  a normal  and 
traditional  expense  of  operating  an  apparel  manufacturing  establishment,  Thus, 
it  is  contended  that  it  will  enable  an  individual  employer  to  transfer  his  -usual" 
costs  of  training  to  the  public  treasury  and  would  thus  represent  a waste  of 
Government  funds  ; and  would  moreover  enable  those  employers  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  use  such  subsidy  to  obtain  a competitive  advantage 
and  a differential  cost  advantage  over  employers  in  areas  where  there  are  large 
numbers  of  experienced  workers. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  answer  to  this  fallacious  postulate  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  itself.  Government  training  subsidies  do  not  relieve  an 
employer  in  the  Apparel  Industry*  or  in  any  other  industry,  of  its  initial  training 
costs,  hut  merely  help  to  subsidize  the  extra  training  costs  incurred  in  the  hiring 
of,  and  create  the  necessary  proficiency  for  job  retention  of,  hard-core  unemployed 
and  otherwise  economically  disadvantaged  persons  who  would  not  inherently  be 
otherwise  hired,  or  would  leave  quickly  due  to  the  failure  to  adjust  to  the  world 
of  work,  _ 

In  the  MA-5  Request  Form*  as  issued  by  the  U.S,  Department  of  Labor  in  1069 
(the  form  used  to  request  participation  in  a training  subsidy  program  by  vir- 
tually all  industries  other  than  the  Apparel  Industry),  there  is  contained  the 
following  statement,  which  is  controlling  and  which  provides  the  most  effective 
answer  to  this  contention : 

“The  hard-core,  being  less  qualified  than  those  the  Employer  would  normally 
hire,  generally  require  extensive  training,  counselling,  and  other  Individual  serv- 
ices, When  an  Employer  undertakes  to  provide  these  added  services,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  the  associated  extraordinary  costs  be  paid  by  the  Government  as  a 
part  of  the  National  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  hard-core  unemployment/' 

( Underscoring  supplied) . 

The  gist  of  the  so-called  “legislative  history”  statements  which  are  quoted 
above,  and  the  invalidity  of  which  is  pointed  out,  appears  to  be  the  premise  upon 
which  those  were  responsible  for  the  insertion  and  maintenance  of  the  so-called 
“legislative  history”  which  interdicts  participation  in  any  of  these  programs  by 
the  Apparel  Industry,  were  able  to  obtain  this  complete  blackball  of  the  Apparel 
Industry,  and  have  been  able  to  prohibit  its  participation  in  Government" 
financed  hard-core  training  programs.  Bee  In  this  connection  the  following  news- 
paper articles : Washington  Daily  News  of  11-15-68.  “Unions  Block  Job  Training 
Project,”  William  Steif ; Washington  Post  of  1-2-69,  “Garment  Unions  Hamper 
Use  of  Training  Funds,”  Evans  and  Novak ; New  York  Times  of  10-10—69,  “Major 
Labor  Shortage  Squeezing  New  York  Garment  Center;”  New  York  Times  of 
S-21-69,  “Stttlberg  Decries  Air  for  Apparel  Training “Training  of  Apparel  . 
Workers  and  Subsidies,”  March  1969,  Milton  Fried  and  Lazare  Toper;  and  “Solu- 
tion of  Manpower  Training  Programs,”  ACWA  26th  Biennial  Convention,  May 
1968. 


APPAREL  INDUSTRY  IMPORTANCE  TO  ECONOMY  INDISPUTABLE 


The  importance  of  the  Apparel  Industry  to  our  economy  and  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  programs  to  create  a comprehensive  Manpower  Development 
Program  is  indisputable. 

In  the  Bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  August  12,  1969  (S.  2S38)  in 
implementation  of  the  President’s  message  on  Manpower  Training,  there  appear 
two  sections  which  militate  for  the  elimination  of  the  blackball  of  the  Apparel 
Industry  from  participation  in  the  program  of  training  subsidies  to  cover  ex- 
traordinary costs  in  training  disadvantaged  and  hard-core  unemployed  for  reten- 
tion in  productive  jobs. 

In  the  Statement  of  Findings  and  Purpose  of  the  Bill,  there  appears,  as  No. 


(S)  : 

“Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that — 

“The  placement  in  private  employment  of  unemployed,  underemployed,  and 
low  income  workers  is  hampered  by  the  absence  of  entry  level  opportunities.  These 
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opportunities  can  he  augmented  hr  assisting  workers  now  in  entry  level  jolts  to 
improve  their  skills  and  advance  to  more  demanding  employment." 

Title  I.  Section  101  of  the  Bill  provides : 

"The  programs  and  acti  vities  for  which  funds  under  this  title  may  be  extended 
shall  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following:  . , , (10)  incentives  to  public 
or  private  employers  including  reimbursements  for  si  limited  period  when  an 
employee  newly  hired  or  being  upgraded  might  not  he  fully  productive  , . , 
Of  significance  are  excerpts  from  the  statements  made  by  the  Honorable  Her- 
bert N.  Blackman,  Administrator  of  International  Labor  Affairs  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  in  liis  presentation  to  the  Japanese  Delegation  at  the  Trade 
Discussions  in  Geneva  in  September  of  19(10.  in  which  he  undertook  to  put  the 
labor  situation  in  tlie  United  States  in  textiles  and  apparels  in  proper  perspec- 
tive and  factor  in  the  economy  of  the  Unit'd  States: 

“Despite  this  level  of  prosperity  f iere  are  serious  problems  within  the 
economy  which  affect  the  work  force, 

“Too  manj'  people  are  under-employed  or  have  substandard  income, 

“We  are  spending  over  $2  billion  a year  in  manpower  programs  de- 
signed to  bring  more  people  into  the  work  force  and  lift  them  from  the  level  of 
poverty  in  which  we  find  them.  These  problems  are  most  serious  with  respect  to 
certain  minority  groups:  Negroes,  Mexican- Americans,  Spanish -Americans, 

Puerto  Ricans,  etc,  . , , . . Aill _ 

“A  good  many  of  the  problems  related  to  poverty,  unemployment  and  minorities 
are  concentrated  in  the  urban  centers  where  the  levels  of  unemployment  or  under- 
employment- have  created  very  serious  social  problems.  The  textile  and  apparel 
industries  are  important  factors  in  dealing  with  these  problems  of  poverty  and 

^ Vo  ok  at  the  kinds  of  workers  that  are  employed  in  the  textile  and 
apparel  industries,  we  And  some  of  the  reasons  why  those  industries  are  important 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  poverty  in  our  economy, 

“Workers  in  both  these  industries  tend  to  he  older  than  the  average  and  have 
less  education  than  the  average  in  all -manufacturing.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  and 
because  training  requirements  to  become  a worker  in  these  industries  are 
relatively  low,  that  textiles  and  apparel  provide  an  entrance  into  industry  for 
newcomers  to  the  labor  force.  These  industries,  therefore,  have  become  of  major 
importance  as  a source  of  employment  for  our  minority  groups,  . . . 

“There  are  an  estimated  7,000  textile  plants  and  over  25,000  apparel  plants 
throughout  the  United  States.  Every  state  in  the  union  has  some  apparel  pro- 
duction and  approximately  47  states  have  textile  plants.  . , * . 

“There  are  important  segments  of  the  apparel  iniuistry_ located  in  the  major 
metropolitan  areas,  such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  etc.,  where  wo 
are  confronted  with  major  problems  of  the  urban  ghetto, 

“In  a number  of  other  areas,  largely  Appalachia,  there  are  important  con- 
centrations of  the  apparel  industry.  These  are  areas  where  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  already  exist.  For  example,  there  are  towns  such  as 
these  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee, 
About  40  percent  of  manufacturing  employment  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranton 
areas  of  Pennsylvania  are  in  these  industries.  There  are  many  more  examples 
of  high  concentration  of  employment  in  textiles  and  apparel  in  southern  states, 
depressed  areas,  and  urban  centers,  , t ... 

“Employment  in  textile  and  apparel  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increases 
in  employment  throughout  the  United  States,  This  is  true  even  though  tec_> 
nologieal  improvement,  such  as  permanent  press,  has  required  more  workers. 

“The  level  of  skills,  the  amount  of  training,  etc.,  make  the  textile  and  apparel 
industries  a prime  source  of  employment  for  the  disadvantaged  m our 
society  ” 

Unless'  these  effective  barriers  to  participation  by  the  Apparel  Industry  in  the 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government  to  increase  employment  and  jobs  by 
the  use  of  training  subsidies  are  removed,  the  Industry  cannot  be  expected  1 
utilize  its  unique  situation  to  give  further  impetus  to  the  advancement  of  t less 
goals. 


NATURE  OF  APPAREL  INDUSTRY  PROVIDES  VEHICLE  FOR  MINORITY  EMPLOYMENT 


The  nature  of  the  Apparel  Industry  is  such  that,  with  subsidization  in  con- 
nection with  the  start-up  cost  of  training,  it  provides  a most  feasible  and  likely 
vehicle  for  the  encouragement  of  minority  entrepreneurism. 
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Hou  iii  this  connection  the  following  statements  which  appear  m the 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  l«3u.  Labor  in  the  Aextilt  ami 

^l“Tho*slmple^tecto  Twori'^'^pltaHnvesteil 

' Suctto IMS »«.«  to  W,Cj®, ««»nt  1»  g'JSJE 

mill  products  and  about  a fourth  of  the  man inf  act  mrng  rat ®- ^rwnt. 
tion  workers  as  a proportion  of  value  added  m lO(>b  amounted  t 

ffiS'S ms  * «*«  n «»K 

Women  of  all  ages  can  quickly  acquire  tlie  skill  needed  £ 

operators,  the  major  occupational  group.  Since  the  equipment  requites lir 
ew/ in  coring  or  technical  knowledge,  and  the  marketing  and 
handled  by  jobbers,  it  is  relatively  easy  for  an  entrepreneur  with  a modest  amoit  - 

of  mniial  to  set  up  « plant  as  a c mntractor  * * * . ^ 

“The  industry's  expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equipment,  though  mei casing, 
ir  ainon^  the  lowest  per  production  worker  among  nionfuactunng  industries. 
Fxmuulitures  averaged  $141,6  million  ($123  per  production  worker)  over  the 
1002-110  period,  compared  with  §80.7  million  ($83  per  production  worker)  for  the 
.1  PS 7-01  period  * . (Italic  supplied.) 

TABLE  11  -PERCENT  D1STRI BUT10N  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  EMPLOYMENT  SIZE-CLASS,  BY  SELECTED  INDUS  TRY 

1ST  QUARTER  1967  AND  1962  * 


Manufacturing 


Apparel 


Employment  (size  of  establishments) 


1957 


1962 


1967 


1962 


1967 


1962 


1 to  19. 

20 to  49 

to  499 

or  more. 


ft* 

8.7 

6.7 

u 


m 

a 

2,3 
L 7 


37,2 

19.9 

13.6 

6.1 


40. 

13. 

13. 

14,4 

7.4 

5.2 


I tl 


!:! 


SI. 8 
24.1 

I;? 

2J 


« Employment  covered  by  old  age,  survivors,  and  disability  S 
§;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


! self-employed  workers). 


TABLE  13.-PERGENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  BY  THE  EXPERIENCED  CIVILIAN  LABOR 
FORCE  IN  MANUFACTURING,  TEXTILES,  AND  APPAREL,  1960 


Total.-.,-- 

Elementary: 

mol8.".5::: 

8,„ 

High  school: 

1 to  3 

m%sZZ 

5 or  more 


Manufacturing 

Textiles 

Apparel 

1QQ.  0 

100,0 

100,0 

4.7 

12.8 

16.8 

16.8 

7,4 

r* 

24,1 

L 27, 7 

24.0 

11,9 

IJ 

3.5 

?•? 

L.J 


A 


Source:  U,S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 

It  does  not  take  a great  deal  of  capital  to  establish  a small,  typically-sized  imlt 
for  apparel  manufacturing.  Such  units  can  be  established  in  ghetto  and  low 
employment  am  both  rural  and  urban  One  of  the  major ^costs  involred  a he 
establishment  of  such  plants  is  the  initial  training  costs  u^es-ary 
develooment  of  sufficient  skills  to  enable  sewers  who  have  had  no  sluk  to  be 
trained  to  the  point  that  they  are  able  to  properly  perform  the  work  at  a pare 
which  will  produce  goods  at  a level  to  yield  at  least  the  mmimum  wage,  unrt  _j 
■ 1 1, pep  skills  so  as  to  ultimately  earn  more.  There  are  relatn  ely  feu , 

lf  anvV<people  available  in  these  areas  With  such  skills.  The  extra  costs  of  the 
training!  both  in  wages  and  incidental  costs,  before  these  employees  can  become 
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siifticlontly  proficient  to  attain  enough  skikl  to  produce  at  a minimum  level  are 
such  that  the  entire  capital  available  to  sueli  men  can  Ik*  inpletely  dissipated 
in  tlu*s start-up  and  training  costs  at  such  plants.  The  aiability  of  Federal 
subsidies  to  assist  in  this  cost  will  implement  the  p.  gram  of  encouraging 
minority  group  capitalism  and  the  establishment  of  employing  enterprises  in 
ghetto  areas,  particularly  by  persons  of  minority  groups,  and  thus  enable 
nddliionai  job  opportunities  to  lie  made  available  to  persons  in  these  concern 
fra  ted  areas  of  unemployment. 

Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  Apparel  Industry  has  and  is  providing,  ami  can 
provide,  one  of  the  most  readily  available  sources  for  increased  employment  of 
black  and  other  minority  groups  in  industry.  H *e  in  this  connection  the  findings 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  survey,  supra  : 

"ffttet:. — -In  textiles,  in  lOti-S.  whites  constituted  00. and  nonwhites  1T5 
percent  of  total  employment  The  nonwhite  proportion  in  manufacturing  gen- 
erally was  0.7  percent.  The  proportion  of  iiomvhite  employment  in  textiles 
doubled  between  1002  and  30GS  for  a relatively  greater  gain  than  in  manufac- 
turing as  a whole,  and  the  upward  trend  appears  to  be  continuing  into  1000,  In 
absolute  numbers,  m m whites  held  about  55.000  more  jobs  in  textiles  in  liwis 
than  in  1002,  By  State,  nomvhite  employment  in  textiles  in  1900,  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  State  data  are  available.  ranged  from  2 percent  in  Massachusetts 
to  18  percent  in  New  Jersey.  In  the  important  textile  States  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  the  range  was  from  8 to  10  percent. 

In  recent  years,  the  employment  of  nonwhites  has  been  proportionately  greater 
in  apparel  than  in  manufacturing  generally.  Between  1902  and  1908,  nomvhite 
workers  increased  from  9.8  to  12.7  percent  of  apparel  employment — a somewhat 
slower  rate  of  increase  than  in  textiles  blit  greater  than  for  all  manufacturing. 
Preliminary  data  for  early  1909  indicate  that  the  nomvhite  employment  ratio 
eon  I i lilies  to  grow.  In  some  labor  markets,  the  apparel  industry  employs  large 
numbers  of  workers  of  other  minority  groups,  notably  Puerto  Ricans  in  New 
York  City  arid  Cubans  In  Miami.  By  State,  non  white  employment  in  1060  ranged 
from  4 percent  in  Tennessee  to  10  percent  in  South  Carolina.  The  rate  was  10 
percent  in  New  York  , . ,fl 

TABLE  16  — PERCENT  EMPLOYMENT  OF  NEGROES  IN  THE  APPAREL  INDUSTRY,  BY  SELECTED  STATES,  1966  * 


Non- 

Metropolitan  metropolitan 

State  Total  area  area 


Total.. 

New  England;  Massachusetts: 
Middle  Atlantic; 

New  York............ . . 


New  Jersey,,... 
Pennsylvania... 
North-central : 

Illinois.. 

Missouri- 

South: 

Alabama....... 


South  Carolina... ...... 

Tennessee, .sss=5=s=,= 
Texas..  __sssfes^5,  = _s.fe 


Virginia, 

Pacific:  California. 


9 

12 

6 

6 

6 

<s> 

10 

11 

4 

14 

15 

10 

ii 

11 

<1 2) 

12 

16 

3 

7 

13 

1 

6 

13 

5 

3 

13 

8 

6 

21 

6 

9 

13 

8 

16 

16 

16 

4 

7 

3 

7 

7 

6 

14 

23 

9 

11 

11 

3 

i 

1 

! 

r 


1 The  selected  States  accounted  for  about  80  percent  of  employment  in  the  apparel  industry  in  1966.  (Percents  are 
rounded  to  nearest  whole  number.) 

2 Less  than  1 percent. 

Source:  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC), 


CON  CliTJ  BIOX 

Candor  requires  an  acknowledgement  of  the  fact  that,  even  if  the  artificial 
harriers  which  have  prohibited  participation  by  the  Apparel  Industry  in  the  pro- 
grams to  increase  jobs  and  job  opportunities  through  training  subsidies  for  the 
last  six  years  are  removed,  there  will  be  no  headlong  rush  by  Apparel  Mamifsic- 
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tnrors  to  <«ieze  upon  these  training  subsidy  programs  or  to  start  up  small  apparel 
Kt  or  to  doX  other  thing  thatlndustryis  capable  of  doing  to  wiph^t 
flip  National  policy  and  programs.  What  will  lrave  to  le&ult  is;  hibt*  the  - 
edge  praams  are  available  to  the  Industry  and  will  have  to  be  dm- 

seininated  to  the  Industry.  Secondly,  some  connmnies—not  too  innny  at  f st 
will  undertake  with  local  Employment  Service  people  to  attempt  to  dev  elop  niese 
jSUS^cretoy  will  be  able  to  use  the  Federal  training  subs. (hen  to  Siv* 
impetus  to  the  program.  Thirdly , these  initial  efforts  will  be  watched  and,  if 

successful,  the  word  of  both  the  availability  and  MeAdao»< ;°J  *b(l  iaater^imtic" 
w tread  and  there  is  likely  to  be,  on  a gradual,  ascending  fcc.ile,  eater  pai tux 
nation  by  the  Apparel  Industry  in  these  programs  with  an  increasing  ben e . 
to  the  achievement  of  the  National  goal  of  substituting  payrolls  for  l. \ .'1 

1 toeaiise  of  the  nature  of  the  Apparel  Industry  and  because  of  the  eleim  iits  that 
arc' Inherent  in  it  which  literally' lend  themselves  to  the 

national  Manpower  policies,  it  is  urged  that  appropriate  action  te  Ulw  M 
the  Congress  and  bv  the  Administrative  Agencies  to  eliminate  tho  leg'slatn  c 
history  "'  barrier,  as  well  ns  tlie  administrative  barriers,  to  participation  hj  the 
Apparel  Industry  in  those  programs  wherein  the 

SSf  * 

of  such  participation,  

AID  Coop, 

Los  Angelo*,  Calif.,  December  2. 1 HOIK 

Representative  Dominick  V,  Daniels, 

Washington,  D.CK  _ , 

"■nFAR  W Daniels:  We  writing  in  behalf  of  the  ‘‘Manpower  Act  pi o- 
pr.seii  by  Hep.  James  G.  O’Hara  and  at  present  before  the  Select  feubcommittce 

0nFm^some^th^©lfederflbemploy>ment  policy  has  directed  its “a; nrt s^in 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged  job  seeker  The  roccess  of  there  j ob  ef JnfcMn 
general  within  their  scope  has  been  well  documented.  Giutti  L.  Manga •».  »» 
example,  points  this  out  with  regard  to  MDT,  * * • ■ „*/  ContrihnUons 

nificant  contribution  to  the  income  of  its  poor  enrollees.  ._<»■  8®-  y® ’ „ n.li0T 

and  Costs  of  MDT)  But  the  Scathing  criticism  of  S°^™™\HrfheTare  not 
as  well  as  the  whole  constellation  of  anti-poverty  efforts  is  that  t , ' „ 
doing  the  job.  These  efforts  are  insufficient  to  eliminafe  tHe  inaustice.  o|  i ^ F 
And  now  day  after  day  we  hear  about  cutbacks  in  even  these i funds i.  lb >e 
quotation  from  the  California  Cooperative  Manpower  Plan  foi  FL  U«0 seems 
to  tvnifv  what  is  happening  around  the  country . . ■ , it  niignr  M?  » - _ 

that  Hie  resources  for  these  programs  (specifically  designer  or  .j-  ^ . 

tasted)  approach  the  known  needs  of  oar  citizens  for  an  oppoitumty  to  begin 
till  difficult  task  of  achieving  productiveness  through . job 
ns  meritorious  as  these  programs  are  and  as  efficiently  asmey 
ministered,  the  levels  of  funding,  in  most  cases  fall  far  short  of  the  need  foi  such 

PrwTttdnftt2is  time  for  the  government  to  pursue  a 
bear  resources  on  the  problem  of  poverty  measuring  up  to  the  m “J- 
revolted  from  Britain’s  reign  because  she  would  not  permit  us  life,  . ■ . 

the  pursuit  of  happiness,”  it  is  fitting  that  we  respond  fully  to  our  oilmens  de 
maud  for  the  same.  The  “Manpower  Act”  is  such  a response  m the  aiea  ot  1 

°PTlm  concept  of  public  service  employment  for  the  disadvantaged  on  a large  scale 
is  also ?Xated  in  the  Vnpower  Act  ” This  idea  seems  basically  sound  and 
quite  exciting  from  results  of  studies  reported  by  the  Upjohn  Institute  f t — 
ploy  men  t Research  and  others. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Yours  for  positive  change,  Michael  P.  Gallagher, 

Rtieila  Gallagher, 

William  P.  Daly, 
Robertalee  Trtjman, 
Dorothy  M.  Torres. 
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Des  Moines  Area  (CAMPS), 

Dgs  Moines,  Io  wa,  July  23, 1070 , 

Hon,  Dominick  V,  Daniels, 

Home  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Cannon  House  Office  IltuKtintj, 
1 Vaxh  ingion,  D.  C, 

Dear  Congressman  Daniels:  The  Des  Moines  Area  C.A.H.P*S.  Committee, 
representing  manpower  and  related  organisations  in  this  area,  wishes  to  go  Oil 
record  as  supporting  the  O’Hara  bill  now  pending  before  Congress, 

We  strive  to  make  manpower  programs  in  our  area  beneficial  to  everyone  and 
not  just  to  special  interest  groups.  We  feel  that  the  O’Hara  bill  will  come  nearer 
to  ac  complishing  this  goal  than  either  the  Steiger  bill  or  the  administration  bill. 

Establishing  more  State  and  local  control  would  probably  be  a detriment  to 
manpower  activities.  Local  politicians  and  special  interest  groups  would  he  in  a 
position  to  manipulate  the  manpower  programs  and  would  probably  misdirect 
them,  as  they  have  already  done  with  many  programs  under  their  administration. 

A recent  congressional  hearing  on  manpower  activities  in  this  area  is  a good 
example  of  such  inefficiency.  The  Des  Moines  Area  C.A.M.F.S.  Committee,  which 
has  been  active  for  more  than  three  years,  was  not  even  notified  of  the  hearing. 
None  of  the  manpower  agencies  were  aware  of  the  hearing  until  after  they  read 
about  it  in  the  local  newspaper.  The  testimony  given  at  this  hearing  was  from 
such  individuals  as  a member  of  Future  Fanners  of  America,  tin  official  of  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  and  a representative  from  Broadlawns  Hospital  in  Des 
Moines. 

As  far  as  we  know,  no  manpower  agency  was  called  upon  to  testify  at  the 
hearing.  It  seems  ridiculous  that  a volunteer  committee,  established  specifically 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  manpower  activities  in  this  area,  was  not  even 
notified  of  the  hearing, 

For  this  and  other  similar  reasons,  we  favor  the  O’Hara  bill,  which  places 
the  ultimata  responsibility  for  coordination  o 2 ail  manpower^related  activities 

solely  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  . 

Ernest  Comito,  Chairman. 

August  6,  1070. 


Mr.  Ernest  Comito, 

Des  Moines  Area  ( CAMPS), 

Dcs  Moines,  Iowa* 

Dear  Mr,  Comito  : This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  statement  concerning 
the  manpower  legislation  pending  before  this  Subcommittee  and  to  assure  you 
that  it  will  he  incorporated  in  the  record  of  hearings  on  these  bills. 

This  Subcommittee  held  27  days  of  public  hearings,  including  hearings  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  Los  Angeles,  California;  Detroit,  Michigan;  and  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, When  the  field  hearings  were  planned,  I asked  Congressmen  who  were 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  to  assist  by  contacting  witnesses  who  represent  a 
cross-section  of  opinion  and  experience  in  manpower  programs  to  present  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee.  One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  who  is  from 
the  State  of  Iowa  prepared  the  list  of  witnesses  for  the  /morning  of  hearings  in 
Des  Moin^Si 

I regret  that  due  to  time  limitations,  more  witnesses  from  Iowa  could  not  appear 
personally  to  give  their  views.  However,  at  the  hearing  I announced  that  anyone 
wishing  to  make  a statement  should  submit  it  in  writing  to  the  Subcommittee  and 
it  would  be  included  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  and  made  available  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Since  that  date,  one  other  Iowa  organization  besides  yours 
has  submitted  comments  for  the  record. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  in  this  most  important  legislation,  I am 

Sincerely,  „ „ _ ' 

Dominick  V.  Daniels, 
Chairman,  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor . 


Transportation  Opportunity  Program,  Inc., 

Pico  Rivera,  Calif n April  2, 1970. 


House  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 

Gentlemen  ; Enclosed  you  will  find  some  information  about  the  Transportation 
Opportunity  Program,  Ine.,  which  is  operating  on  the  third  year  of  an  E & P 
Contract  with  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  (Information  referred  to  available  in  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor). 
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As  the  enclosed  letter  will  indicate,  there  seems  little  likelihood  that  TOP  will 
bo  able  to  secure  funds  from  the  state  for  operation  of  tlie  progiaui  past 


available  in  the  future.  As  the  placement  and  retention  figures  indicate,  ours  has 
been  a very  successful  program  and  I believe  that  if  a fair  evaluation  were  made, 
TOP  would  compare  favorably  with  any  other  program  in  California,  In  terms 
of  earnings  of  graduates  (average  $S,S7  per  hour),  I believe  TOP  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  program  in  the  nation,  t 

Yet  we  are  denied  funding!  No  one  bat’  offered  a valid  reason  as  to  why  our 
program  has  been  denied  future  funding. 

I cite  the  following  facts : 

We  are  not  duplicating  training  of  any  other  program  In  California. 

Our  placement  record  is  well  over  00%  of  our  graduates. 

Most  of  our  graduates  are  placed  in  jobs  covered  by  union  contracts  at  good 
rates  of  pay. 

We  have  trained  a higher  percentage  of  ex-convicts  than  any  other  MDTA 
program  that  I know  of. 

We  have  no  educational  requirements  for  admission  to  our  program. 

There  is  a growing  need  for  qualified  diesel  truck  drivers  in  this  area. 

Almost  50%  of  the  heavy-duty  drivers  presently  working  will  be  retiring  in 

the  next  10  years,  , 

TOP  has  been  instrumental  in  helping  the  trucking  industry  to  solve  its  equal 
employment  opportunity  compliance  problems. 

We  have  trained  the  following  number  of  entry  drivers,  broken  down  by 
ethnic  group : 

Mexiean-Ameriean — — — ^ 

Caucasian — — — 


Other 


Total  „„ 


630 


In.  addition  to  the  entry  program,  TOP  also  conducts  an  upgrading  program  on 
evenings  and  week-ends, 

TOP  has  trained  the  following  men  to  date  : ^ 

Mex  i cn  n - A meriea  n ■ — -^3 

Caucasian 

Other 


Total 


364 


These  figures  indicate  that  TOP  has  done  a good  job  of  recruiting  minorities 
for  the  upgrading  program,  since  the  minority  percentages  of  trainees  are  far 
higher  than  the  percentage  of  minority  employees  presently  working  m the 

trucking  industry,  - 

In  view  of  our  record,  we  cannot  understand  the  reluctance  or  the  refusal  of 
state  agencies  to  grant  us  funds  for  the  continuation  of  TOP,  The  very  purpose 
of  E&B  Program’s  is  to  find  new  ways  to  conduct  or  organize  training  programs 
with  the  end  goal  that,  if  they  are  successful,  they  be  included  as  part  of  the 
regular  stale  programs.  How,  under  proposed  legislation,  will  problems  like  ours 
be  handled? 

We  have  four  (4)  recommendations  to  make  : 

1,  Any  proposed  legislation  should  include  an  evaluation  procedure  to  assist 
GAMPS  in  determining  which  programs  most  merit  the  limited  funds-  available, 
2 Maybe  the  time  limit  on  E&B  funds  can  be  extended  if  budgetary  problems 
limit  a state’s  ability  to  pick  up  funding  for  a successful  E&B  program. 

gV  In  situations  similar  to  TOP,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  given  dis- 
cretionary funds  to  continue  successful  E&B  programs, 

4 National  contracts  to  private  organizations  should  be  made  available 
on  other  than  a year  to  year  basis.  ' . T 

Since  the  Committee  has  had  only  a limited  time  to  hear  testimony  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  I was  not  able  to  appear  as  a witness,  I respectfully  request  an 
opportunity  to  meet  with  the  Committee  at  some  future  date  to  discuss  these 
serious  shortcomings  on  the  present  planning  and  funding  systems. 

Respectfully  submitted,  ..  . _ 

Boxald  B.  Sanbubn,  Project  Director. 
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Department  op  Human  Resources  Development, 

XjQh  Angeles,  Calif.,  March  30, 1970. 

Donald  D.  San  burn, 

Project  Director , 

Transportation  Opportunities  Program , Inc., 

Pico  Rivera,  Calif. 

De  vr  Mr  Sanrurn  : I am  writing  at  this  time  to  inform  you  of  recent  actions 
pertaining  to  Fiscal  Year  1971  MDTA  funding  of  the  Transportation  Opportune 
ties  Programs,  Inc.  (TOP),  . _ m * 

As  you  know,  TOP  has  always  been  directly  funded  by  the  national  omees  or 
the  U.S.  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  out  of  the 
unallotted  reserve.  Aware  that  continuation  of  that  method  of  funding  is  uneer- 
tain  we,  iu  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  Development,  explored  the 
possibility  nf  including  your  training  program  in  the  Southern  Region  DHRD 
estimated  allotment  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1071  MDTA  State  apportionment  of  train- 
ing slots.  Accordingly,  the  matter  was  included  on  the  agenda  for  the  Southern 
Region  DHRD  MDTA  Planning  Committee  meeting  held  in  February. 

The  findings  and  recommendation  of  the  Committee  were  that  owing  to  the 
critical  reduction  (approximately  20 %)  in  MDTA  training  slots  for  FY  ’71 
in  comparison  to  FY  'TO,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  fund  TOP  out  of  the  cur- 
tailed  slot  allotment  without  further  cut-backs,  over  and  above  those  already 
dictated  by  the  20%  reduction,  These  cut-backs  will  have  to  occur  in  effective 
programs  traditionally  funded  out  of  the  State  MDTA  apportionment,  . 

The  Planning  Committee  therefore  recommended  that  TOP  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Southern  Region's  allotment  of  that  apportionment. 

The  Question  of  locally  funding  TOP  was  also  put  before  the  March  1-,  ID 1 0 
meetings  of  the  MDT  Operations  Committee  and  the  MDT  Advisory  Council, 
along  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Planning  Committee.  After  being  pre- 
sented with  the  local  MDTA  funding  picture  for  FY  ?71  both  groups  reluctantly 
determined  that  your  program,  along  with  others  must  of  necessity,  be  ox- 
eluded  from  the  regular  California  State  MDTA  FY  '71  funding. 

TOP  has  performed  a valuable  service  to  the  community,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
will  continue  to  do  so.  We  'are  genuinely  sorry  that  circumstances,  some  of  which 
have  been  noted  herein,  preclude  Inclusion. 

I hope  that  this  letter  will  serve  to  give  you  sufficient  time  to  arrange 

Our  association  in  the  past  has  been  meaningful  in  terms  of  service  to  the  dis- 
advantaged, and  I hope  that  we  may  continue  to  work  together  in  the  future. 

Sincerely,  Louis  J,  Johnson, 

Regional  Deputy  Director , Southern  Region , 


Paris  Junior  College, 

Paris , Tern.,  June  $2, 1970. 

Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.G. 

Devr  Congressman  Daniels;  The  attached  summary  of  the  proposed  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1970  has  come  to  my  attention.  As  an 
educational  institution  offering  MDTA  programs,  we  can  give  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  the  provisions  of  this  proposal,  I would  like  to  suggest  that  you  consider 
introducing  a bill  in  the  House  similar  to  S3878  recently  Introduced  in  the 

Senate,  . „ . . „ , 

Thank  yon  for  your  splendid  support  of  junior  college  education. 

Sincerely  yours,  ..  _ _ „ . - . 

Louis  B.  Williams,  President, 

Key  provisions  in  the  Proposed  Manpower  Development  and  Training 

Act  op  1970 

The  Bill,  S 8S7B,  has  been  introduced  by  Senator  William  Frouty  of  Vermont. 
Proutv  was  one  of  the  primary  sponsors  of  the  Act  of  1962  and  also  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  one  of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Training  Bills  on  which  hear- 
ings have  been  conducted.  S SS7S  is  designed  as  an  effective  compromise  between 
ponding  manpower  bills  and  the  Manpower  Development  aSid  Training  Act  of 
1962.  Below  in  brief  outline  form  are  the  key  provisions  in  Senator  Prouty  s Bill . 
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A National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee  of  15  members. 

A special  Manpower  Assistant  to  the  President* 

Computerised  labor  market  information  system — local,  State,  and  National. 
Health  Services,  including  child  care  for  trainees, 

Basie  set  of  tools  for  each  trainee  where  tools  must  be  furnished  by  the 
trainee  where  he  is  to  be  employed. 

Work  experience  program  for  grades  0-12,  s_ 

A two-weeks  allowance  bonus  for  each  trainee  completing  teaming  course, 
State  approval  of  all  training  proposals  after  the  State  PUm  has  been 

'^Secretary  of  Labor  and  Secretary  of  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  retain  basic  responsibilities  as  in  Manpower  Development  and 

1 draining  arranged  by  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Department  of  Labor. 

Evaluation  of  training  arranged  by  Secretary  of  the  Department  ox  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Loans  and  grants  made  to  trainees  for  relocation  purposes.  s 

Grants  or  contracts  for  training  personnel  needed  to  render  technical  assist- 
ance to  Manpower  Training,  4 . . 

Work  experience  in  socially  useful  work  in  public  and  private  agencies  in 
Acids  Of  health,  public  safety,  education,  recreation,  etc. 

Training  In  correctional  institutes,  in  transition,  in  Rural  Area  1, .•develop- 

went  areas  as  before.  _ „ _ „ ^ _ 

Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Secre- 
tary of"  the  Department  of  labor  jointly  enter  into  agreement  with  the  Governor 
of  each  State  under  which  a State  Manpower  Advisory  Council  will  develop  and 
administer  a comprehensive  manpower  plan  for  the  State  the  committee  to 

be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  *n  * 

Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  enter 
into  agreement  with  the  appropriate  State  Education  Agency  to  provide  training. 
Repeals  certain  amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  ___ 

Extends  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1970  to  June  80,  197u, 
Joint  approval  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  on  National  CAMPS  Issuances,  . .. 

Eighty  percent  of  funds  go  to  the  States  before  ISABS=JOBS,  and  similar 

programs  get  their  funds,  _ _ . . _ T , 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
jointly  decide  how  Unapportioned  Account  (the  20%)  will  be  utilized. 

Overall,  the  bill  gives  much  more  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  to  the  various  States. 


Family  and  Child  Services  op  Washington,  D C., 

Washington^  Mag  27, 1970. 

Hon,  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 

Chairman y Select  Committee  on  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives , 

Washington,  I).G. 

Dear  Mb.  Daniels:  I hope  that  the  following  statement  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  of  the  recent  hearings  on  Manpower.  Legislation  held  by  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of  whiehyou  are  Chairman. 

Family  and  Child  Services,  the  largest  voluntary  family  service  agency  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  would  like  to  strongly  endorse  and  associate  itself  with  the 
testimony  presented  by  Mr,  Markham  Bali,  representing  the  National  Capital 
Area  Health  and  Welfare  Council,  on  April  23,  , , 

We  work  with  many  families  whose  major  problems  stem  from  an  inability 
to  find  appropriate  fully  self-supporting  employment.  We  deplore  the  serious 
inadequacies  and  ineffectiveness  of  existing  programs,  which  with  their  frequent 
lack  of  follow-through,  proper  coordination,  and  supporting  services  are  not 
only  an  actual  waste  of  funds  but  act  as  a disincentive  to  seeking  training  and 

We  "particularly  urge  the  Committee  to  provide  for  adequate  programs  for 
dav  care,  without  which  no  manpower  legislation  can  be  more  than  partially 
successful,  counselling  and  other  supportive  services.  We  believe  that  specific 
jobs  must  be  available  to  those  enrolled  in  training  programs. 
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We  are  convinced  that  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  particular  there  is  a 
tremendous  need  for  additional  public  service  job?  in  the  fields  of  health,  educa- 
tion, housing  and  welfare.  Family  and  Child  Services  bus  participated  for 
several  years  in  the  “New  Careers**  program  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
We  have  trained  and  placed  fifty  casework  aides  in  useful  and  productive  posi- 
tions in  a number  of  voluntary  welfare  agencies  including  our  own.  As  well  ns 
providing  employment  and  career  opportunities  for  many  persons  who  have 
hitherto  been  unable  to  find  jobs,  it  is  our  experience  that  the  para -professional 
can  make  a unique  and  useful  contribution  in  the  public  service  field. 
Sincere  ?y  yours, 

(Mrs, ) B,  Beenei  Burgunder,  J f,. 

Preaidant, 


Bax  Francisco  Adult  Literacy  Center,  Inc., 

Ban  Francisco,  Calif,,  June  22, 1010 . 

Dominick  V,  Daniels. 

Chairman,  U,S.  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor , Washington,  D,C. 

Dear  Mil  Daniels:  There  are  30  million  adult  illiterates  In  the  United 
States  over  the  age  of  25  who  need  an  education  in  order  to  continue  functioning 
in  this  automated  society.  They  need  an  opportunity  to  receive  an  introductory 
education  in  an  informal  setting  to  earn  the  tension  and  remove  the  fear  and 
stigma  of  failure,  in  order  that  they  might  enter  Adult  Basic  Ed  or  job 
training  programs.  ^ * 

Literacy  Centers  should  be  coordinated  in  order  to  utilize  vast  resources  of 
persons  willing  to  teach  a person  for  a few  hours  on  one  or  more  days  each 
week. 

Many  adults  who  have  never  been  to  school  cannot  overcome  the  fear  enough 
to  enter  the  school  setting  without  help. 

Millions  of  teenage  youths  have  received  worthtess  diplomas  and  they  have 
not  learned  to  read  the  words  on  that  diploma,  Most  of  these  students  need 
the  success  of  learning  how  to  decode  the  written  word  before  they  can  return 
to  a classroom  setting.  Many  of  these  youths  have  found  night  school  and  Adult 
Basic  Ed  too  much  for  a non-reader.  Also,  they  often  find  the  books  too  difficult 
and  drop  out 

A National  Literacy  Board  or  commission  needs  to  be  created  in  order  to  help 
fund  literacy  programs  all  over  the  country.  Many  existing  programs  are  using 
the  Laubaeh  method,  and  other  programs  need  skeleton  funding.  If  Adult  Basic 
Ed  or  literacy  programs  are  to  be  meaningful,  one  must  complement  the  other. 
Therefore,  a chairman  with  understanding,  knowledge,  and  empathy  should  be 
appointed.  The  chairman  should  he  an  impartial  person  with  the  knowledge  of 
literacy,  who  would  work  with  volunteers  and  encourage  a coalition  among 
schools. 

Schools  are  now  talking  with  other  educational  organizations  about  a coalition. 
Literacy  Centers  all  over  the  country  are  attempting  to  work  on  the  problem. 

Perhaps  I cun  suggest  a name  of  a Chairman  for  this  Board  when  it  is  created. 
I have  known  many  of  the  people  working  in  this  field,  since  I was  on  the  Na- 
tional Literacy  Board  for  the  past  year.  If  I may  be  of  service,  please  Jet  me 
know,  ns  T would  be  delighted  to  help, 

Sincerelv. 

Mrs.  CiiAur.ESETTA  Alston,  Director . 


Position  of  the  Iowa  Community  Action  Directors,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

The  Iowa  Community  Action  Program  directors  take  the  categorical  and  col- 
lective position  opposing  any  and  all  manpower  reforms  which  would  divest  the 
controlling  elements  under  the  auspices  of  our  old  bureaucratic  manpower  agen- 
cies. The  track  records  of  such  agencies  have  indicated  that  they  represent  a vul- 
turous system-  which  "sucks  the  blood”  out  of  any  manpower  package  which 
comes  down  the  pike. 

First  and  foremost,  we  are  not  enthusiastically  pleased  with  any  of  the  Man- 
power Training  Acts  as  presented.  However,  if  we  must  choose  so  be  it.  At  ciur 
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, in7n  mpptintr  we  unanimously  approved  the  manpower  Act  H.R.  11620 
Aprii  1.  1070,  m^ti^  «e  uuamm^ay  ii  O’Hara  Bill  which  in- 

huenced  our  vote  'woJd ^S’tlS iSSry  of  Labor  to:  (X)  Contract  with 
nrSvate  nonprofit  organizations  to  provide  public  service  employment  for  t 
imS  would  result  in  an  increase  in  available  employ- 

ment Opportunities.  (2)  Vest  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  manpower  services  program,  and  would  not  require  hm  to  seek 
concurrence  in  program  administration  and  operation  from  any  other  State, 

^n^mXryTweo^The  Steiger  and  administration  bills  because  of  the 
stimm  interSediacy  authority  given  to  state  officials  (Iowa  Employment  Se- 
curity Co  mini  ssi  on  f which  we  feel  would  hinder  the  effectiveness  of  resolving 
tiie  manpower  problems  winch  exist  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 


statfmfnt  on  Bbhalf  or  the  National  Education  Association  by  Dk. 

* John  M Lumiey,  Assistant  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  Office  of  LEGISLATION 
and  Federal  Relations,  National  Education  Association 

1>rwe  welcome  proposals  to  improve  present  efforts  to  develop  employable  skills 
Vn iVmSH  and  underemployed  youth  and  adults.  The  obvious  paradox  of  urn 

that  go  continuously  unfilled  present  a stubborn  chal- 
leii'Te  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  past  efforts  to  solve  this  eDp  . « 

unsuccessful.  Sponsors  of  these  proposals  are  to  be  congratulated  for  then  offoi ts 
to  solve  this  problem  which  is  the  product  of  our  rapidly  developmg  t^hnology. 

The  attempt  through  these  proposals  to  consolidate  the  wide  variety  of  m^1 
power  programs  is  most  commendable.  Many  of  our  members  tell  us  that  the 
voluminous  forms  they  are  required  to  prepare  and  the  regulations  and  guide- 
lines which  must  be  interpreted  for  the  numerous  programs  In  which  a school 
system  may  participate  tend  to  discourage  their  participation,  , 

The  recent  Federal  manpower  enactments  have  been  successful  in  training 
rnanv  of  the  unemployed,  placing  them  in  productive  occupations  and  m general 
rotontion™  sh Sen  good.  But  this  is  only  half  of  the  story.  Reliable  data  show 
that  while  new  programs  were  training  and  placing  a satisfying  number  of  t e 
unemployed  no  reduction  in  the  number  of  unemployed  resulted.  This  situat 
S because  very  little  has  been  done  to  correct  the  cause  of  unemployinent  In 
short  we  have  devised  fairly  effective  treatment  for  the  symptoms  of  unemploy- 
ment but  have  woefully  neglected  the  causes.  . .1H/vn  fUmllffh 

Durlnc  fiscal  year  1970  we  will  spend  approximately  billion  through 

nrpspnt  nroirami  designed  to  train  and  place  the  unemployed  in  productive 
occupations.  At  the  same  time  we  will  be  spending  only  about  $62  rad  lion  t 
our  educational  system  in  our  effort  to  prevent  unemployment.  ^nMCial^arva- 
tion  of  vocational  education  which  prevents  unemployment  is  the  single  greatest 

contributor  to  the  student  dropout  situation,  ^ for  qlleged 

nnr  education  system  has  recently  come  under  severe  criticism  for  alleged 
shortcomings  Such  criticism  has  been  directed  to  failure  of  the  system  to  provide 
SSe  who  &er  the  world  of  work  with  employable  skills.  But  this  is  only  half  of 

thReeo2Aizing  the  need  to  develop  employable  skills  during  the , edu^tional .ca- 
reer of  voung  people  the  Congress  enacted  the  Vocational  Education  Act  in 
198R  The  Act  contained  an  authorization  required  to  attain  the  objectives  o 
tl*  Act  ItoS  &e  enactment  only  about  one  half  of  the  funds  authorized  have 

beRecognitto^s^hWtalso  he^given  to  the  cost  of  preparing  young  people nbower 

world  of  work  outside  the  school  S rt- 

programs  presently  in  operation  per  capita  costs  for  training  are  reuauiy  rt 
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ported  to  range  between  $1500  and  $4000  per  person.  At  tlio  game  time  per  pupil 
costs  in  the  school  system  for  education  in  the  United  States  averages  approx i= 
nm  tely  $725. 

In  summary  of  this  short  review  of  the  background  of  the  manpower  problem 
we  conclude  that : 

L The  number  of  unemployed  will  not  be  reduced  until  at  least  as  much 
attention  is  given  to  prevention  as  is  given  to  remediation, 

2,  Appropriations  must  more  nearly  approximate  authorizations  and  must 
he  made  far  enough  in  advance  to  make  possible  sound  administration  and 
implementation  of  school  programs, 

8.  For  our  national  welfare  we  must  devise  a way,  to  make  it  politically 
popular  to  make  adequate  funds  available  for  education. 

4,  Retention  of  students  in  che  school  system  and  providing  the  training 
necessary  to  develop  employable  skills  are  directly  related  to  underfinancing 
the  Nation’s  schools. 

0.  The  difference  in  training  costs  between  the  public  schools  and  the  man- 
power programs  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 


These  proposals  place  principal  responsibility  and  authority  for  administration 
of  manpower  programs  on  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  At  the  State  level  the  proposals 
require  the  formation  of  a Comprehensive  Manpower  Agency,  At  the  local  level 
principal  responsibility  for  directing  implementation  of  the  programs  is  vested 
in  a prime  sponsor.  This  constitutes  a wholly  new  system  for  the  administration 
of  manpower  programs*  but  is  approached  largely  outside  the  present  education 
system. 

The  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  is  required 
for  those  parts  of  programs  which  are  of  health,  educational  or  welfare  character 
or  which  are  tinder  the  usual  and  traditional  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 
The  concurrence  of  school  administrators  and  community  college  officials  would 
he  required  to  be  included  in  the  membership  of  the  advisory  committee  which 
would  consult  with  the  prim  a sponsor.  State  educational  authorities  would  be 
included  in  the  State  manpower  agency  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  This  constitutes  the  total  Involvement  of  recognized  education  personnel 
in  the  promulgation  and  administration  of  manpower  programs  in  these  pro= 
posals.  While  this  meager  utilization  of  expertly  trained  education  personnel  is 
welcome  it  hardly  indicates  the  primacy  that  should  be  given  to  the  education 
component  of  manpower  training.  The _full  responsibility  for  education  in  these 
proposals  should  be  in  the  TJ.S.  Office  of  Education. 

It  is  overly  optimistic  to  expect  expertly  trained*  professional  administrators 
at  secondary  and  post  secondary  education  levels  to  cooperate  when  placed  in 
sucli  a subordinate  educational  position.  Such  shifting  of  responsibilities  would 
completely  discourage  those  in  education  who  have  worked  strenuously  for  a 
system  to  provide  comprehensive  training  for  all  young  people.  These  proposals 
encourage  a dual  system  in  which  the  public  schools  of  the  community  prepar© 
the  college  hound  while  City  Hall  conducts  a program  at  exorbitant  Federal 
expense  for  the  others. 

There  are  other  considerations  relative  to  these  proposals  to  create  this  system 
of  developing  manpower.  The  expense  will  need  to  be  given  careful  consideration, 
.Reliable  data  estimate  the  flow  of  untrained  into  the  unemployment  pool  per 
year  to  be  approximately  750,000.  Training  only  one  half  of  this  number  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $1500  per  person  and  a stipend  approximating  the  same 
amount  will  cost  the  Federal  government  about  $1,125  billion  per  year. 

Our  young  people  want  a high  school  diploma,  not  a certificate  from  an  un- 
employment  center.  They  want  and  need  an  opportunity  to  develop  their  potential 
to  the  maximum  without  foreclosure  on  any  options  for  further  education  at  any 
and  all  stages  of  their  training  careers.  It  is  truly  the  obligation  of  officials  at 
local.  State  and  national  levels  to  make  this  opportunity  possible. 

The  NEA  has  for  many  years  maintained  a strong  policy  in  opposition  to  any 
Federal  control  of  education.  The  extensive  control  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  throughout  these  proposals  is  highly  autocratic  and  contrasts  very 
sharply  with  policy  followed  by  the  Congress  in  writing  education  legislation  in 
recent  years.  This  control  reaches  serious  proportions  when  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
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is  authorized  to  conduct  training  programs  at  the  local  level  as  stoted  m Soc. 
103(b)  of  H,R,  13472,  Nearly  all  legislation  relative  to  education  today  include^ 
a provision  strictly  proliil  ding  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  from  exercising  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  tin*  c - 
rieulum,  program  of  instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of  any  educational 
Institution  or  school  system. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Rather  than  devise  a new  system  to  administer  manpower  programs  it  seems 
extremely  logical  to  utilize  our  present  public  school  system  which  is  responsible 
for  nrocrnras  compatible  to  these  proposals.  . . , , , 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  presently  responsible  for  determining  labor  needs 
and  opportunities  in  all  areas  of  our  industrial  world  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
is  presently  responsible  for  administering  educational  programs  that  the  CousieSs 
determines  necessary  to  the  National  Welfare.  Each  of  the  fifty  states  has  an 
education  agency  which  usually  includes  a vocational  education  boa  d. 

Ad  the  local  level  a new  unit,  needs  to  be  formed  to  direct  activities  toward 
elimination  of  unemployment  and  underemployment  ill  all  its  forms.  This  unit 
might  bT ill  “Education  Council.”  By  name  and  all  other  possible 
wavs  a prime  objective  would  be  to  unite  nil  o *r  young  people  in  their  educational 
endeavors  and  avoid  an  unfavorable  connotation  of  those  who  choose  to  enter  the 
world  of  wEfk  Key  members  of  the  Educational  Council  would  be  the  mayor 
superintendent  of  schools,  president  of  the  community  college,  chief  offioei  of 
any  area  technical  institute,  a representative  of  the  local  public  employment 
agency,  and  the  president  of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce.  This  Act  fehouh 
fix  the  responsibility  with  this  group  to  devise  a plan,  to  be  approved  by  the 
State  education  agency,  that  would  provide  effective  educational  opportunities  foi 
both  those  wffio  may  enter  and  those  who  have  become  members  of  the  Stroup  ot 
unemployed  of  thearea.  In  rural  and  suburban  areas  combinations  of  school 
svVtems  and  communities  for  this  purpose  should  be  under  tile  diicction  *i  al 
supervision  of  the  responsible  State  education  agency.  The  funds  ■M  i l1-' 
fo  fund  this  Plan  would  be  allocated  to  the  “Education  Council.”  winch  would 
administer  tile  program  through  the  local  institutions  of  education  mid  bUSine.  H. 

' one  of  the  severe  handicaps  felt  by  a local  school  system  iu  providing  training 

thecost.  Expensive  equipment,  small  Hasses  space  in 
IchooT  biiildings  and  tlie  salary  of  a trained  teacher  make  it  difficult  to  pro\  ule 

cost  of  education  in  a given  community  from  State  and  locai 
vonvaeH  te  a known  Victor.  The  expenditures  for  this  recommended  progiuni 
bn vo nd  State  and  local  revenue  sources  would  be  a Federal  obligation.  In  tlie 

event  it  becomes  desirable  to  provide  on  the  job  tra|ni£jr^  ® Eduli- 

meiits  could  be  easily,  efficiently  and  effectively  made  between  the  local  ha\ 
tion  Council, M and  appropriate  industrial  firms, 

nr  nvtYpnip  imoortance  in  these  recommendations  are  : 

1 Con ti“l  of  aSd  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  unemployed  by 
local  officia  s who  are  closest  to  and  most  knowledgeable  of  the  problem. 
10f  Abidance  of  a division  of  our  young  people  into  two  groups,  the  college- 
bound  and  the  manpower  group  destined  for  the  world  of  work  (and  a social 

Bt  ostSof°the  draining  kept  at  a minimum  with  the  maximum  cooperative 

involvement  of  loeal,  State  and  Federal  sources  of  finance.  . 

I revision  for  the  maximum  utilization  of  existing  mainstream  mstitu- 

ti°"S  Avoidanceof  another  layer  of  Federal  bureaucratic  governance. 

G Provision  of  a two  pronged  attack  on  prevention  Of  school  dropouts 

and  UaMng  nml  retraining  of  adults  and  youth  who  left  school  without 

In^ie'inferests  of8the  nation’s  youth,  and  the  welfare  of  our 
has  the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  to  bring  order  to  this  chaotic 

SltTUel°National  Education  Association  urges  the  inclusion  of  the  foregoing 
suggestions  in  proposed  manpower  legislation. 
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Law  School  of  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge , Mass,,  March  0, 1910 . 

Hon,  Dominick  V,  Daniels , 

Chairman,  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor , 
U*S.  House  of  Representatives  * Cannon  Home  Office  Building , Washington, 
DJJ . 

Dear  Mr,  Chairman  : This  is  regretfully  to  report  that  circumstances  will 
prevent  me  from  appearing  before  your  committee  this  Wednesday,  March 
eleventh,  to  testify  on  the  pending  comprehensive  manpower  bills,  copies  of 
which  you  were  good  enough  to  send  me. 

I did  want  to  put  into  the  record,  however,  my  concern  that  whatever  mam 
pow'»r  legislation  emerges  from  your  committee,  include  not  only  the  consolida- 
tion of  existing  scattered  manpower  programs,  but  also  provide  specific  incen- 
tives for  employers  to  upgrade  new  employees.  Without  upgrading  incentives, 
there  seems  to  me  a serious  danger  that  too  many  new  jobs  will  be  dead-end 
jobs  and  that  the  employment  cycle  will  not  open  up  new  places  at  the  bottom 
for  the  rising  generations  of  employables. 

The  Incentive  scheme  in  H.R.  11620  (the  O'Hara  bill)  seems  to  me  protected 
with  appropriate  safeguards,  since  it  requires  that  the  position  to  which  the 
new  employee  is  upgraded  must  be  marketable  in  the  industry  as  well  as  in 
the  particular  company,  and  that  it  must  open  up  an  entry  level  job, 

I am  also  imx>ressed  with  the  need  for  some  provision  in  this  legislation  for 
federal  guarantees  of  public  Service  employment  (as  provided  In  Title  III  of 
ETR,  11620)  so  that  unemployed  persons  can  be  employed  in  useful  work,  at 
prevailing  wages,  where  private  employment  cannot  close  the  unemployment 
gap.  If  we  are  to  have  an  adequate  income  maintenance  program  • which,  in 
my  view,  we  desperately  need,  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  the  scope  of 
that  program  be  confined  by  measures  to  limit  unemployment  and  under- 
employment, The  real  bite  of  poverty  it  seems  to  me  is  not  to  be  able  to  make 
the  kind  of  contribution  to  society  for  which  society  is  willing  to  offer  a decent 
reward.  In  situations  where  the  private  economy  cannot  provide  that  opportunity 
government  must  step  in. 

Sincerely, 

Adam  Yaemolinsky, 

Professor  of  Laio, 
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Afr  Stficer  You  used  the  word  facility.  That  isn*  what  you  are 

srMr  as  sTSs1^ 

^FghfTw.  every  State  program  is supposed  '£ 

regional  manpower  office.  The  regional  inanpoMr  offices  1 do  '»  “ 
lieve  have  been  supported  so  that  they  can  actually  can)  out  the 

tion  which  they  are  supposedly  obligated  to  do.  ^ - 

T <im  chairman  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  CAAU  b chauinan. 
AH  hm  the  other 

we  don’t  really  know  whether  we  are  going  to  get  a bet tei  P ™ ‘ * 

process  unless  the  regional  offices  get  more  m and 

and  resources  to  help  us  prepare  plans  which  will  be  acceptable, 

to  help  us  evaluate  these  plans.  , 

All-  Ovik.  Let  me  ask  von  about  vocational  education.  Aie  t } 
presently  under  the  State  department  of  education  m Maryland . 

Air.  AVetxstetn.  Yes.  . . , . o 

Air.  Quik.  Would  they  be  shifted  to  this  new  organization  . 

Air.  AVeinsteix.  No,  they  would  not. 

Air  Oitie  How  would  you  take  care  of  that  ? 
jfc  WciNsmx.  Let  me  go  back  * stop.  The CAMPS  commfee  has 
already  boon  expanded,  as  of  last  March,  to  bring  in  a l e.  ie  '-  ^ 
ponents,  both  private  sector  and  local  governmental  units  that  me 
recommended  in  the  administration  bill.  , , • . 

AAre  have  vocational  education  in  that,  and  what  we  need  to  do  is  to 
make  sure  that  their  plan  is  accepted  by  the  umbrella  manpouei 
agency.  That  is,  that  you  would  still  be  operating  a sepmaje i voca- 
tional education  function,  but  that  vocational  education  needs  to  be 
dovetailed  to  the  total  manpower  services.  , 

AAre  are.  planning  to  have  a Job  Corps  center,  hopefully,  and  one  of 
the  people  on  the  advisory  board  is  the  director  of  vocational  educa- 
tion of  the  State.  They  liave  a real  input.  I think  we  have  to  noth 

very  closely  together.  . 

Wo  did  not  recommend  vocational  education  be  included  because 
the  function  of  education  is  different.  Additional  education  is  a dif- 
ferent thing  than  vocational  rehabilitation,  which  wo  recommended 
to  the  Governor  be  moved  over  into  a manpower  agency,  lhat  ]S  get- 
ting people  jobs  and  getting  them  ready  for  jobs. 

Mr.  Qvik.  Vocational  education  in  high  schools  may  not  be,  but  your 
area  vocational  schools  are  engaged  in  training  people  for  jobs. 

Air.  Weinstein.  Yes,  and  so  are  the  universities,  so  we  have  a greater 
tie-in*  In  fact,  last  March  we  asked  to  have  an  input  from  the.  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  In  fact,  our  data  committee  for  CAAIPS  is 
chaired  by  people  from  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Air.  Qote.  Woiihl  it  be  easier  for  you  if  the  Federal  Government 
put  all  education  and  manpower  programs  under  one  department? 
Mr.  AAT.instein.  Amen.  Yen. 

Air.  Qitie.  Tlumk  you. 
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Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Burton.  , _ , , •, 

Mr.  Burton.  There  are  a number  of  us  m tlie  Congress  who,  based 
on  our  personal  experience  some  of  them  limited  and  some  less  lim- 
ited, who  think  that  there  are  parts  of  the  country  tl  ve  racist  m 

^ I-Iow  do  we  get  around  the  nub  of  providing  flexm.aty  in  terms 
of  the  States  without  running  afoul  of  that  problem  ? 

Mr.  'Weinstein.  I really  can’t  fully  answer  tne  question  of  how  yon 
can  <dve  both  flexibility  and  have  control.  I think  one  has  to  balance 
this  between  State  and  national  interests  as  we  have  to  do  between 

If  you  do  not  have  the  support  of  the  government  m question,  that 
is.  if 'we  can't  get  the  county  governments  to  really  work  together  in 
developing  their  own  manpower  program,  there  is  precious  little  that 
we  can  do  at.  the  State  level  to  make  this  elective. 

I think  it  means  that  the  agency,  now  iet  us  say  the  Laoor  Depart- 
ment, so.ttiiuT  up  guidelines  for  CAMPS,  for  the  manpower  training 
program,  should  make  quite  explicit  what  they  want  out  of  a program 

and  what  they  expect  out  of  a program. 

This  is  something  we  have  not  had  very  much  success  with,  iiie 
Region  3 CAMPS  chairmen  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  State  CAMPS  chairmen,  the  people  actually  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  preparing  these  things,  be  brought  together  to  see  ii 
they  could  make  recommendations  on  the  planning  process. 

We  were  told  yes,  we  were  brought  in,  when,  in  fact,  we  weren't. 
Somehow  in  the  great  system  the  idea  was  there,  it  was  soit  of  ap- 
proved of,  but  it  never  got  carried  out. 

Mr.  Burton.  I am  limited  to  a total  of  5 minutes  as  are  my  col- 
leagues. Let  me  move  on  to  another  point.  . . 

the  required  matching,  and  in  this  instance  I think  it  is  10  percent 
for  some  parts  of  the  program — is  that  correct  ? 

What  are  the  matching  requirements?  The  legislation  before  us. 
There  are  some  titles  that  require  State  matching,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Weinstein.  MDTA  has  some.  The  administration  tell  m terms 
of  what  amounts  to  a planning  bonus  requires  a 2-to-l  match. 

Mr.  Steiger.  There  is  the.  incentive  section.  . . . 

Mr.  Burton.  That  is  what  1 said,  there  is  a matching  requirement, 
and  everybody  looked  to  me  like  there  wasn't.  1 ( , 

To  whatever  extent  there  is  a matching  requirement,  to  what  extent 
does  that  bring  about  an  imbalance  in  implementation  throughout  the 
country  ? An  area  or  State  with  resources  con  match.  An  area  or  btate 
with  limited  resources  has  to  wonder  if  we  are  going  to  pull  the  same 
stunt  on  one  of  these  manpower  programs  as  we  pulled  on  many  othei 
Federal  programs  where  you  start  out  with  some  matching  and  you 
go  down  the  road,  like  water  pollution,  and  you  find  out  you  don't  get 
your  money. 

Therefore,  you  almost  have  to  be  in  the  form  of  a,  village  idiot  to 
spend  your  time  and  energy  and  commit  some  of  your  resources  to  tie 
into  this  creative  federalism  program  only  to  find  out  the  dough  is 
not  going  to  be  coming  down  the  pike  and  you  have  misled  your  local 

PXv  do  you  get  around  that  box  ? What  is  the  role  of  required 
matching  vis-a-vis  full  Federal  funding? 
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Mr.  AYhlnstein.  I think  one  lias  to  go  toward  full  Federal  funding 
in  most  of  these  areas  because  many  parts  of  the  country  which  need 
manpower  programs  most  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  support.  Lithei 

because  politically  or  economically  it  is  not  feasible. 

Let.  me  point  out  one  other  aspect  which  I don  t want  to  go 

unnoticed.  , . . 

If  we  did  want  to  have  matching  funds,  the  planning  process  now 
operative  in  manpower  precludes  our  being  able  to  do  anything  be- 
cause the  plan  is  drawn  up  after  our  legislature  goes  home. 

The  planning  cycle,  as  simple  a thing  as  that,  has  to  be  made  rele- 
vant to  the  legal  ability  of  State  and  local  government  to  carry  out 

planning.  , 

Last  year  we  didn't  get  our  orders  how  we  were  supposed  to  pre- 
pare one  part  of  the  plan  until  Mary  I ; d s legislature  was  half  way  to 

adjournment.  , . , , UT,T. 

So  the  question  of  trying  to  put-  in  ior  additional  funds  lor  Mill  A, 
and  it  started  out  with  10  percent  matching  funds  in  cash,  was  almost 
impossible,  but  we  tried  to  see  if  we  could  get  a supplemental 
appropriation. 

Then  in  midstream  the  Labor  Department  changed  it  from  10  per- 
cent in  cash  and  15  percent,  in  kind  to  25  percent jn  cash  and  the  game 
was  up.  Realistically,  that,  is  not  planning.  You  cant  go  in  at  a 
moment’s  notice  and  suddenly  generate  new  programs. 

Mr.  Burton.  Finally,  liow  do  you  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
ideological  administrations  at  the  State  or  local  level  where,  in  effect, 
these  funds  are  little  more  than  a slush  fund  for  the  dominant  politi- 
cal entity  ? 

Mr.  Weinstein.  I reall  y don’t  know. 

Mr.  Burton.  You  might  say  Mayor  Daley  might  abuse  this  some- 
whar  and  there  might  be  those  who  might  say  that  Ronald  Reagan 
might  abuse  this  somewhat. 

How  do  you  get  around  that  box? 

Mr.  Weinstein.  First  of  all,  one  would  hope  one  had  decent  pro- 
grams prepared  and  then  adequate  followup  on  the  programs. 

I might  add  I find  it  a little  disheartening 

Mr,  Burton.  You  don’t  willy  believe  we  are  going  to  get  enough 
money  to  adequately  measure  these  programs. 

Mr.  Wetxstktx.  No,  I don’t.  I would  agree  with  you.  I think  that 
is  very  much  the  heart  of  the  matter,  when  we  talk  about,  planning, 
I find  my  own  experience  has  been  that  the  Labor  Department  tells 
me  step  by  step  what  I must  do  each  day,  but  never  tastes  the  stew  at 
the.  end  of  the  cooking  process  to  find  out  whether  it  tastes  good  or  bad. 

Until  we  have  clearly  defined  what  the  goals  of  the  programs  are, 
and  some  adequate,  system  of  followup,  then  we  will  be  spinning  our 
wheels  very  substantially  in  planning. 

I think  we  need  that  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  Burton,  In  our  local  area,  we  have  quite  a responsive  local  legis- 
lative body  and  executive,  but  they  have  just  given  up.  They  have 
said.  “Who  are  yon  kidding?  AA7e  are  going  to  march  down  the  model 
cities  road  only  to  find  it  blown  up — to  find  out  that  these  other  things 
are  changed.  When  we  have  limited  resources,  we  are  willing  to  com- 
mit. them,  but  to  commit  them  under  a notion  that  would  become 
illusory?” 
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This  was  true  under  the  Johnson  administration  as  well  as  this  one, 
so  it  is  not  a partisan  thing.  I feel  it  is  a basic  defect  in  the  flow  of 
revenue  in.  following  these  policies.  They  have  virtually  given  up 
! localise  they  have  been  whacked  in  the  head  about  seven  times  ont 
of  10  where  they  have  tried,  in  good  faith,  to  implement  policies  at 
the  local  level  and  to  commit  local  funds. 

I just  don't  know  quite  how  we  get  around  that.  If  you  distill  it 
down,  we  are  stuck  with  a dilemma  that  direct  Federal  involvement, 
with  all  Federal  money,  in  the  short  term,  is  going  to  bring  us  more 
results,  but  in  the  long  term  carries  with  it  the  likelihood  that  we  will 
have  kind  of  a national  orthodoxy  and  limited  flexibility  in  trying  to 
meet  some  of  these  social  ills. 

In  going  the  other  route,  you  have  some  of  the  problems  I have 
made  reference  to. 

I yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Steiger. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I wonder,  Dr.  Weinstein,  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  you  to  submit  for  the  committee's  consideration  some  specific 
language  on  some  of  the  points  you  have  raised.  For  example,  how- 
do  you  handle  the  problem  of  the  SMS  A.  or,  the  problem  of  enabling 
the  States  to  have  flexibility. 

As  you  know,  for  example,  there  are  some  differences  in  the  ap- 
proach. in  the  comprehensive  manpower  planning  in  my  bill,  I said 
the  planning  group  shall  consist  of  the  appropriate  State  agencies, 
including  the  State  education  agency  and  the  State  employment 
service,  and  so  on,  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

You  criticize  that  provision  by  saying  it  is  not  strong  enough.  I guess 
what  I would  like  is  some  idea  of  what  kind  of  specific  language  you 
think  ought  to  be  included.  I think  that  would  be  helpful. 

I would  also  like  you  to  expand — and  I will  not  take  the  committee’s 
time  to  have  you  do  that  now  necessarily — on  this  problem  that 
Maryland  does  have  and  that  Virginia  will  have  insofar  as  their 
relationship  with  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Weinstein.  That  is  a desperate  problem. 

Mr.  Steiger.  We  have  had  the  Secretary  of  Labor  making  a clarifi- 
cation of  the  administration  bill,  saying,  in  effect,  that  what  they 
want  to  do  is  to  have  the  mayor  of  the  central  city  be  given  the 
authority. 

There  are  only  two  central  city  mayors  that  have  less  than  25 
percent  to  veto  what  the  administration  proposes. 

Yet,  to  look  at  your  situation  that  causes  me  a little  bit  of  a prob- 
lem on  this  whole  area,  I would  like  some  guidance  and  counsel. 

One  other  problem  you  mentioned  was  the  question  of  transporta- 
tion. One  of  our  difficulties  now  is  we  have  categorized  so  much.  We 
have  not  done  a decent  j ob  in  this  area. 

You  don’t  really  provide  for  transportation. 

On  page  13  of  my  bill,  one  of  the  things  that.  I would  allow,  and 
I hope  von  agree  we  ought  to  find  a way  to  include  it  in  whatever 
bill  is  finally  agreed  to  bv  this  committee,  is  supportive  services,  to 
supplement  work  and  training  programs,  including  health  services, 
counseling,  day-care,  transportation,  and  other  special  services. 
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So  at  least  we  are  going  in  the  direction  of  trying  to  put  together 
a really  more  comprehensive  manpower  program  that  does  recog- 
nize the  day-care  problem,  the  educational  problem  and  the  trans- 
portation problem. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Have  you  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  Steiger.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  . 

On  page  4,  you  talk  about  the  problem  you  had  on  funding, 

part  A and  part  B.  ...... 

I guess  I am  not  defending  the  Congress,  because  I think  it  is  tragic, 
the  lateness  of  the  whole  appropriation  process  this  year.  This  isn't 
something  we  can  solve  in  a comprehensive  manpower  bill,  unfor- 
tunately. ....... 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Xo.  What  I would  suggest,  sir,  is  that  it  yon  expect 
to  get  a truly  effective  planning  system,  there  are  certain  sort  of  fixed 
requirements.  You  can  t have  a steel  mill  unless  you  have  heat.  \ou 
can’t  have  a comprehensive  manpower  planning  system  unless  you 
have  certain  structural  inputs,  whether  at  the  national  level  or  the 


local  level.  . 

The  notion  of  developing  a 5-year  plan  for  activity  at  the  .State  level 
I find  a bit  ludicrous.  I can’t  find  out  what  is  going  to  happen  next 
week  with  any  assurance,  and  I can’t  get  local  government,  to  put  m 
a lot  of  resources  on  long-range  planning. 

I think  we  ought  to  be  realistic  about  the  sort  of  planning  horizon 


that  wo  can  have. 

Mr.  Steiger.  That  is  a very  good  point.  I don't  disagree  with  you. 

You  have  a note  on  page  li  of  your  statement  about  the  job  banks. 
You  say  this  is  an  impediment  to  Maryland  establishing  a manpower 
data  system.  I would  be  interested  as  to  why. 

Mr.  Weinstein.  We  are  trying  to  have  now  not  just  a job  bank  data 
system,  but  a data  system  that  would  link  together  a number  of  agen- 
cies, social  services,  health,  education,  and  so  forth. 

When  we  have  presented  the  needs  that  we  would  have  to  do  this, 
the  general  feeling  that  we  get  from  both  our  own  employment  service 
and  the  Labor  Department  is,  “We  don’t  want  to  take  time.  It  would 
delay  things  to  consult  with  the  States  on  what  their  manpower  system 
might  require.” 

There  is  the  EASAB  program  that  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  talked 


about,  part  of  the  data  system. 

We  may  have  to  duplicate  a lot  of  work  because,  essentially,  the 
hardware  and  software  system  that  is  being  developed  nationally  for 
the  employment  service  may  be  so  specialized  that  we  may  not  be  able 
to  borrow  it. 


If,  in  fact,  we  had  had  a chance  to  discuss  what  was  going  to  go  into 
that  sort  of  data  model,  and  the  sort  of  data  model  that  we  might  need 
in  the  State,  I think  we  would  have  more  flexibility  for  manpower 
planning  purposes. 

It  is  just  that  we  may  have  to  duplicate.  Anything  that  we  have  to 
duplicate  I don’t  know  whether  I can  get  my  legislature  to  come  up 
with  the.  funds  for. 


Mr.  S'i'etoer.  Thank  you  for  clarifying  that  point.  You  do  agree, 
don’t  you,  that  there  is  a need  to  decategorize  the  present  manpower 
programs  to  the  extent  possible  ? 
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Mr.  Weinstein.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Steiger.  And  you  would  also  agree,  would  you  not,  that  \u 
ought  to  strive  to  try  to  decentralize  the  administration  and  the  plan- 
ning of  those  programs  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  ? 

Mr.  Weinstein.  To  the  greatest  extent  possible  consistent  with 
making  sure  that  national  goals  are  met,  yes,  I do. 

Mi\  Steiger.  Thank  you  very  much.  Your  testimony  has  been  help- 
ful. 

Would  you  submit  the  recommendations  that  you  have  as  soon  as 
you  can  ? 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Surely. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Dr.  Weinstein,  you  did  not  read  your  statement,  so 
I shall  move  at  this  time,  if  there  is  no  objection,  that  your  prepared 
statement  will  be  inserted  into  the  record  immediately  preceding  your 
oral  testimony. 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Thank  you.  . 

Mr.  Steiger.  Mr.  Quio  asked  a question  to  which  I don  t have  an 

answer. 

Are  there  other  regional  CAMPS,  administrative  operations, 

Mr.  Weinstetx.  I was  the  first.  It  is  sort  of  interesting  how  it. 
began.  It  was  at  our  briefing  session  for  the  Middle  Atlantia  States. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  the  middle  Atlantic  CAMPS  chairmen  were 
so  frustrated  in  terms  of  what  we  were  supposed  to  be  doing  that  we 
got  together.  v ^ 

Now,  North  Carolina  has  broken  away  from  region  3 and  they  are 
going  to  set  this  up  as  a Southern  organization.  I have  talked  to  my 
counterparts  in  Iowa  and  Utah.  I ihink  a number  of  people  are  talk- 
ing about  the  same  sort  of  thing.  We  find  that  we  can  pick  up  a great 
deal  of  information  talking  back  and  forth  to  each  other.  It  has  been 
a useful  channel  for  me.  In  fact,  I think  it  was  a useful  channel  for 
the  regional  manpower  administrator,  because  he  found  out  a lot  of 
wluit  was  going  on  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

We  held  the  State  CAMPS  meeting  in  Prince  Georges  County, 
and  we  had  people  from  the  national  office  there.  I think  they  got  a 
flavor  of  what  it  was  like  to  try  to  prepare  a manpower  plan  under 
the  sort  of  rules  that  are  now  existing. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  no  further  questions,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Weinstein.  I would  like  to  say  that  I think  the  problems 
raised  by  the  SMSA’s  and  our  positions  arc  very  difficult,  where  we 
have  two  manpower  administrators,  two  Governors. 

We  have  been  trying  to  organize.  Most  people  have  the  view  of 
suburbia  as  being  a nice  middle-class  area  without,  any  manpower 
problems.  I can  tell  you  that  Prince  Georges  County  has  problems 
which  are  fully  equal  to  many  t at  you  have  in  most  central  cities, 
and  we  are  very  much  concerned  that  if  manpower  planning  and  al- 
location is  centralized  under  the  mayor  of  the  central  city,  that  our 
own  programs  will  not  be  met,  our  oun  needs  will  not  be  met.  This 
has  been  our  experience. 
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Thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  appear. 

Mr.  Daniels.  On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I want  to  thank  you, 
Mr.  Weinstein  and  Mr.  Devlin,  for  appearing  here  today. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  will  be  held  on^lnesclay, 
February  3,  when  the  subcommittee  will  meet  in  room  2D  5 of  this 
building,  at  which  time  we  will  hear  OEO  Director,  a xormer  col- 
league in  the  House,  Donald  Rumsfeld. 

The  subcommittee  will  meet  at  10  a.m. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.m.  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.im,  Tuesday,  February  3, 1970,  in  room  2175,  Rayburn  House 
Oflice  Building.) 
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MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1969 


TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  1970 

House  of  Representatives, 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington , D.Q. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2175, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dominick  C.  Daniels  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Daniels,  O’Hara,  Hawkins,  Steiger,  and 
Eseh. 

Staff  members  present:  Daniel  H.  Krivit,  counsel;  Sue  Nelson, 
research  assistant;  Cathy  Romano,  research  assistant;  and  Charles 
Radcliffe,  minority  counsel  for  education. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  come  to 
order. 

This  morning  we  will  continue  with  hearings  on  various  bills  pend- 
ing before  this  subcommittee  with  reference  to  developing  and 
strengthening  of  a comprehensive  national  manpower  policy  and  also 
to  endeavor  to  provide  opportunities  for  employment  to  every  Ameri- 
can seeking  work. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Wesley  Hjornevik,  deputy  di- 
rector, Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  who  is  appearing  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Mr.  Hjornevik,  I extend  to  you  a most  cordial  welcome. 

STATEMENT  0E  WESLEY  HJORNEVIK.  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE 
OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I notice  you  have  associates  from  your  office  with  you. 
They  are  at  liberty  to  come  to  the  witness  table. 

You  may  proceed,  sir. 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 

I appreciate  having  this  occasion  to  present  the  views  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  on  H.R.  18472,  the  President’s  Manpower 
Training  Act  proposal. 

The  President  has  just  submitted  to  the  Congress  his  budgetary  rec- 
ommendations for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1970.  The  Man- 
power Training  Act  and  Family  Assistance  Act  are  among  the  major 
social  legislative  proposals  provided  for  in  that  budget,  along  with 
appropriation  requests  for  the  continuation  of  existing  programs 
financed  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  other  authorities. 
I am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  approve  all  of  these  administra- 
tion proposals.  f'rsr- 
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The  business  of  the  clay,  however,  is  the  Manpower  Tuning  A,t. 
To  assist  vou  in  your  consideration  of  this  comprehensive  legislation, 
I will  address  the  need  for  its  enactment  and  its  importance  to  this 
country's  2-1.2  million  low-income  and  disadvantaged  people.  1 vill 
also  address  myself  to  the  future  role  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
port  unity  in  cmr  Nation  anianpoAvevproiinuns.  . . . ... 

The  question  of  how  the  proposed  Manpower  1 laming  Act  win 
work  has  been  exhaustively  covered  by  the  Secretary  of  bailor,  the 
Honorable  George  P.  Shultz,  in  earlier  testimony  before  thu.  subcom- 
mittee. 1 will  not.  attempt,  to  amplify  Ins  remarks  on  the  details  ot  the 
bill.  Instead,  I will  comment  on  those  aspects  of  the  proposal  which 
directly  relate  to  the  responsibilities  and  interests  of  our  agency. 


The  need  for  this  new  legislation  was 


well  stated  in  the  President's 


message  on  Manpower  Training  of  August  12,  1%0,  m which  he  in- 
dicated that : 


[The]  confused  state  of  affairs  in  the  development  of  human  resources  can 
no  lom-ur  l*o  tolerated.  Government  exists  to  serve  the  needs  of  people,  not  the 
oilier  way  around.  The  idea  of  creating  a set  of  programs,  and  then  expecting 
people  to’ fit  themselves  into  those  programs,  is  contrary  to  the  American  spirit; 
wo  must  redirect  our  efforts  to  tailor  government  aid  to  individual  need. 


The  President  added  that  “the  need  today  is  to  knoy  together  all  the 
appropriate  [manpower]  services  in  one  readily  available  system.  By 
taking  this  step,  we  can  better  help  the  disadvantaged  gam  control  ot 
their  own  lives.’’  This  is  the  New  Federalism  in  action. 

The  recent  past  serves  us  well  as  prologue  to  these  manpower  pro- 
posals. We  have  witnessed  over  the  past  decode  a tremendous  pro- 
liferation of  federally  designed  and  regulated  efforts  dealing  with  the 
work  and  training  requirements  of  special  segments  of ‘he  population. 
Standardized  program  designs  have  been  used,  providing  .utle  op- 
portunity for  local  sponsors  to  adjust  either  dollar  resource,  s or  in- 
dividual training  activities  to  the  economic  realities  and  job  develop- 
ment potentials  within  the  community.  Because  of  this,  disadvantaged 
persons  have  been  confronted  with  a confusing  array  of  manpower 
programs  which  in  many  instances  are  not  adequately  tailored  to  their 
special  needs. 

The  first  concerted  effort  of  the  Federal  Government  to  tram  the 
unemployed  in  depressed  areas  was  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1061.  It  was  based  on  the  experience  of  Si  i.es  like  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  in  retraining  former  coal  miners  to  meet  the  skill  re- 
quirements of  the  new  industries  becoming  established  in  mining 
communities. 

That  act  was  the  precursor  of  tire  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  IDOL  M1)TA  is  a national  effort  which  was  initially 
enacted  to  help  equip  already  experienced  but  technologically  unem- 
ployed workers  with  new  skills,  so  that  they  could  obtain  employment 
in  expanding  industries  or  occupations. 

Since  1064,  we  have  seen  the  rapid  development  of  work  and  train- 
ing programs  under  the  authorities  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
which  focus  on  the  chronic  needs  of  low-income  persons.  These  include 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Job  Corps,  Operation  Mainstream, 
New  Careers,  Concentrated  Employment,  Job  Opportunities  in  the 
Business  Sector,  and  Public  Sendee  Careers  programs.  In  addition, 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  resources  and  activities 
have  been  increasingly  concentrate^^ serving  the  disadvantaged. 
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From  its  establishment,  in  1064,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram has  been  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor  under  a 
delegation  of  authority  from  our  agency.  In  1906,  the  previous  admin- 
istration concluded  that  with  the  rapid  growth  and  proliferation  of 
manpower  activities  at  the  local  level  a need  had  arisen  to  transfer 
responsibility  for  the  day-to-day  administration  of  other  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  manpower  programs  to  the  Department,  By  doing 
this,  it  was  concluded,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  available  resources  and  to  improve  the  delivery  of  manpower 
services  to  the  poor.  Accordingly,  all  of  our  remaining  title  I man- 
power programs,  other  than  the  Job  Corps,  were  delegated  to  the 
Department  under  a revised  delegation  agreement.  The  Job  Corps 
program,  as  you  know,  was  likewise  delegated  to  the  Department  a 
few  months  ago. 

Under  these  delegation  arrangements,  there  has  been  extensive 
involvement  of  local  community  action  agencies  and  State  employ- 
ment service  offices  in  the  delivery  of  needed  manpower  services  to 
disadvantaged  persons  in  urban  and  rural  communities.  This  arrange- 
ment has  improved  the  flow  of  assistance  to  low-income  persons,  but 
it  has  not  created  total  community  planning  and  involvement  in  this 
critical  business. 

One  mechanism  created  to  achieve  better  State  and  local  planning 
was  the  cooperative  area  manpower  planning  system.  CAMPS  was 
designed  as  a means  for  getting  eomnmnitywide  and  statewide 
involvement  and  for  avoiding  wasteful  duplication.  It  has  been  a 
useful  device  for  bringing  interested  parties  to  the  table,  but  it  has 
not  provided  the  answer  to  good  manpower  planning,  coordination, 
and  program  execution  at  either  the  State  or  community  levels.  In  our 
political  system,  that  objective  can  best  be  accomplished  through  the 
auspices  of  elected  public  officials  in  a given  community.  Local  and 
State  governments  have  the  capacity  to  pull  toguher  resources  in  a 
way  which  will  provide  maximum  benefit  to  the  individual.  Under  the 
proposed  Manpower  Training  Act,  public  officials  will  have  the  flexi- 
bility and  the  responsibility  to  achieve  that  goal. 

The  Manpower  Training  Act  does  not  establish  a “no  strings 
attached”  approach  to  the  provision  of  manpower  training.  Secre- 
tary Slmltz  has  pointed  out,  the  substantial  role  to  be  played  by  him 
in  the  process  of  planning  and  in  the  allocation  of  appropriations. 
An  indiscriminate  abandonment  of  Federal  responsibility  was  cer- 
tainly not  intended  by  the  President.  In  his  address  on  domestic  pro- 
grams of  August  8, 1969,  he  made  the  following  statement : 

What  I have  proposed  is  not  a sudden  dumping  of  these  programs  on  unpre- 
pared local  authorities,  but  rather  a careful,  phased  transfer,  with  benchmarks 
of  readiness  and  incentives  for  performance.  If  the  localities  decline  to  pick  up 
the  responsibility,  the  Federal  Government  will  continue  to  manage  the  pro- 
grams. If  they  try  and  fail,  the  Federal  Government  can  resume  the  responsi- 
bility. We  should  trust  the  American  capacity  for  self-government  enough  to  try. 
The’only  way  to  bring  about  decentralization  is  to  do  it,  and  this  is  the  place 
to  begin. 

That  statement  is  an  appropriate  introduction  to  a discussion  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity’s  role  under  the  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act.  On  July  1,  1970,  JOBS,  NYC,  CEP,  and  other  programs 
under  title  I-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Labor.  Job  Corps,  which  is  authorized 
under  title  I-A,  would  not  be  'transferred  until  July  1,  1971,  and  it 
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would  continue  to  be  administered  by  the  Department  as  a delegated 
program  during  the  interim. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  would  continue  to  play  a 
major  role  in  Federal  manpe  * rr  activities.  With  regard  to  the  Man- 
power Training  Act,  particular  note  should  be  taken  of  these  facts: 

(a)  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  conduct  manpower 
experimentation  and  program  development.  The  proposed  Manpower 
Training  Act  would  give  us  this  authority  under  a new  title  I-B. 
In  this  way,  we  expect  to  continue  the  work  necessary  to  make  man- 
power training  activities  increasingly  effective  and  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  underemployed  and  unemployed. 

(&)  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  also  will  be  consulted  by 
the  Secretary — 

On  all  matters  of  concern  to  the  disadvantaged. 

On  the  formulation  of  rules,  regulations  standards,  and  annual 
guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  State  and  local  programs  financed 
under  the  act. 

On  the  Department’s  pilot  and  related  developmental  programs. 

On  the  implementation  of  the  Manpower  Training.  Act’s  title 
V authority  to  use  manpower  po!  icy  as  an  economic  stabilizer. 

(o')  State  Economic  Opportunity  Offices  will  be  included  on  the 
Manpower  Planning  Councils  which  will  develop  each  State’s  com- 
prehensive manpower  training  plan.  They  may  also  be  included  in 
the  State  Comprehensive  Manpower  Agency. 

( d ) Community  action  agencies  are  expected  to  serve  in  a major 
way  as  delegate  agencies  under  agreement  with  local  government  or 
under  agreement,  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  in  certain  cases  may 
even  serve  as  prime  sponsor  in  a local  area.  I am  confident  thar,  CAA  s 
will  continue  to  play  a large  role  in  the  manpower  activities  of  their 
communities. 

(e)  Low  income  persons  will  participate  on  State  and  local  plan- 
ning bodies,  and  in  the  evaluation  of  all  program  activities  under 
the  act. 

In  addition  to  the  role  prescribed  for  it  in  the  Manpower  Training 
Act  provisions,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  a clear-cut 
Presidential  mandate  to  “help  make  opportunity  real,  to  search  out 
ways  of  making  institutions  more  responsive*  and  to  get  behind  the 
effects  of  poverty  and  the  causes  of  poverty.” 

In  the  execution  of  this  responsibility  wo  will  evaluate  programs 
which  aid  or  should  aid  the  disadvantaged.  We  believe  that  sound 
objective  evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  programs  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  Congress  and  the  President  to  make  intelli- 
gent decisions  about  required  program  changes  and  adjustments.  In 
fiscal  year  1971,  considerably  greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
evaluation  both  in  terms  of  funds  and  the  use  of  evaluation  findings  in 
decisionmaking.  A major  manpower  evaluation  study  already  under- 
way is  the  national  assessment  of  five  manpower  programs  (Job 
Corps,  NYC  Out-of-School,  MDTA-institutional,  New  Careers,  and 
JOBS).  Initial  results  will  be  available  from  this  study  during  the 
next  6 months. 

We  will  also  conduct  extensive  research  into  such  important  factors 
as — 
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Better  means  of  quantifying  program  outputs  and  measures 

of  success.  , ..  ,, 

The  real  impact  of  existing  programs  on  the  populations  they 

are  designed  to  serve. 

* Statistically  accurate  and  programmatically  useful  profiles  oi 

the  poverty  population. 

Finally,  a number  of  manpower-related  program  development,  ac- 
tions are  underway  and  others  are  in  the  planning  stage.  An  excel- 
lent example  is  the  extensive  day  care  experimentation  we  are  about 
to  undertake.  Information  gleaned  from  this  study  will  assist  in  the 
effective  implementation  of  this  administrations  broad  manpower 
and  family  assistance  strategy. 

We  will,  of  course,  cover  each  of  these  activities  much  more  fully 
in  our  hearings  later  this  year  before  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Even  this  very  general  presentation  should  help  to  underscore  the 
fact  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  a deep  and  continu- 
ing interest  in  manpower  programs  and  their  effectiveness  in  relieving 
poverty.  We  will  continue  our  alliance  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  will  continue  to  stress  the  especially  critical  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged in  the  State  and  National  plans  developed  under  the  Man- 
power Training  Act.  In  addition,  we  will  continue  to  play  a major 
role  in  the  development  of  Federal  manpower  policy. 

I urge  your  favorable  action  on  these  manpower  proposals.  Through 
improvements  in  the  delivery  of  these  critical  manpower  services,  as 
the  President  has  stated,  £a-  * * we  can  enhance  America’s  human 
resources.  By  opening  up  the  opportunity  for  manpower  training  on  a 
large  scale,  we  build  a person’s  will  to  work;  in  so  doing,  we  build  a 
bridge  to  human  dignity.” 

That  concludes  my  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  pre- 
pared to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  for  your  statement.  Mr.  Hjornevi'c.  I 
notice  in  your  remarks  you  failed  to  make  any  comment  on  the  two 
other  major  bills  pending  before  the  subcommittee:  H.R.  11020  and 
H.R.  10908.  I wonder  if  you  care  to  express  any  opinions  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Department  with  reference  to  the  contents  of  those 
two  bills. 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  Mr.  Chairman,  I directed  my  comments  to  the  ad- 
ministration proposal.  I have  chosen  not  to  try  to  make  a com- 
parative analysis  of  all  the  three  bills.  Some  of  them  are  similar  in 
many  respects,  and  some  of  them  differ  in  major  respects.  We  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  liad  a significant  part  to  play  in  the 
drafting  of  the  administration  proposal,  and  it  represents  the  ap- 
proaches we  would  prefer. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I thought  you  would  come  here  today  prepared  to  ex- 
press your  approval  or  disapproval  of  provisions  in  those  bills.  How- 
ever, be  that  as  it  may,  I would  like  to  ask  you  this  question.  The  Di- 
rector, Mr.  Rumsfeld,  has  been  on  record  as  opposing  the  transfer  of 
administration  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  programs  to 
the  States,  and  successfully  gained  a 2-year  extension  of  the  Office  on 
this  basis.  Yet  he  supports  the  proposed  legislation  which  would  turn 
control  of  the  manpower  programs  over  to  the  States.  How  does  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  distinguish  manpower  programs 
from  other  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  ? 
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What  reason  would  you  give  for  this  apparent  di^pan^? 

Wv  Hjornevik.  Mr.  Chairman,  I don't  believe  that  represents  a 
discrepancy.  The  Director  was  taking  a position  on  a specific  proposal 
in  a specific  context  at  a specific  time.  At  the  tune  he  was  taking  that 
position;  the  administration  bill  on  Manpower  Training  was ; before 
the  Congress  and  lie  had  participated  m the  developing  of  that  pro- 
posal. idea  t]ult  all  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Economic 

Opportunity  are  equally  suitable  for  the  “State  plan  ’ approaches  not 
one1  that,  we  would  agree  with.  Many  of  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  are  of  a nature  which  may  not  be  suitable  foi 

^Generally  speaking,  we  are  not  involved  in  a large-scale  operating 
program  which  are  the  programs  which  perhaps  fit  a State  plan  ap- 

1,1  I Unielr.  Under  the  proposed  legislation,  what  would  be  the 
status  of  the  Community  Action  Agencies?  Tney  can  participate,  but 
this  nii-dit  not  always  be  the  case  because  under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion the  States  could  simply  abolish  those  programs  by  not  fundn  g 

tll(yrv  H.tornevtk.  No,  sir;  I don’t  believe  that  is  correct.  The  bill 
protects,  I think,  against  the  possibility  of  a recalcitrant  cny  or  a 
recalcitrant  Governor.  It  does  not  give  the  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies anv  privileged  role  in  the  administration  of  the  act. 

This  is  a conclusion  which  we  think  is  right.  It  is  the  same  conclu- 
sion that.  Congress  reached  in  the  1967  amendments  after  consider- 
able debate:  that  there  should  not  be  written  into  the  legislation  a 
presumptive  role  for  any  particular  element  of  the  local  agency 
structure,  but  rather  leave  to  local  government  the  problem  and  the 
responsibility  of  liow  to  pull  together  the  capabilities  of  the  various 

agencies  in  tliat  community. 

We  think,  sir,  that  is  the  proper  approach.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  C V Vs  will  play,  based  on  their  demonstrated  capability,  a sig- 
nificant  role  as  they  have  over  the  last  5 years  in  the  manpower 

^Mr.8 Daniels.  You  say  the  States  cannot  eliminate  those  programs 

bv  not  funding  them?  , , _ „ T , • 

' Mr  Hjornevik.  No.  The  role  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  review- 
ing tiie  content  of  State  plans  and  being  sure  that  the  plans  are 
acceptable  is  such  that  would  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
move  in  and  operate  the  programs  directly,  if  that  were  required  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  disadvantaged  receive  service. 

go  j don't  see  how  under  the  hill  one  could  conclude  that  the  pio 
o-rams  themselves  could  be  in  any  way,  by  virtue  of  some  untoward 
action  by  a Governor  or  a city  government,  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr  Hjornevik,  what  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  role 
or  the  proper  role  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  assisting 

our  Nation’s  disadvantaged?  , . „ „ . ~ 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  I think  the  purposes  stated  in  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  are  not  the  worst  in  the  world  to  look  at.  They  were 
put  there  after  a good  bit  of  consideration  by  the  Congress.  I think  it 
is  clear  that  one  of  the  major  things  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  supposed  to  tUy  .’to  do  is  to  assure  that  the  institu- 
tions, public  and  private,  of  this  country  do  not  exclude  and  m tact 
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are  biased  in  favor  of  the  support  of  the  lowest  echelon  of  our  soci- 
ety, the  people  who  for  one  reason  or  the  other  me  caught  m le 

backwater  of  our  society.  ......  . , 

We  can  do  this  bv  influencing  these  institutions  to  behave  cliliei- 

ently.  We  can  do  this  by  demonstrating  to  them  how  they  can  do  dif- 
ferently I think  an  approach  of  confrontation  and  treating  the  wnoJe 
world  as  an  enemy  is  self-defeating  in  achieving  that.  And  we  are  try- 
ing to  move  in  the  direction  of  working  together  m cooperativeness 
with  substantial  capability  for  pressure— pressure  of  example,  pres- 
sure of  dialog— to  assure  that  the  disadvantaged  of  this  country  are 
able  to  participate. 

Mr.  Daniels.  What  do  you  deem  would  be  the  future  role  of  ULU 
insofar  as  the  seventies  are  concerned?  Have  any  goals  been  set  m that 

regard?  , , T , . ,,  , 

Mr.  Hjoknevik.  I think  the  basic  goal  I have  described  is  one  that 

Avill  continue  for  OEO.  The  President  has  added,  in  terms  of  his  mes- 
sages to  the  Congress  and  his  instructions  to  us.  some  emphasis  on  the 
social  R.  & D.  agency  elements,  social  R.  & D.  role  of  OEO,  the  idea  of 
evaluating  not  only  our  own  programs,  but  all  the  programs  of  gov- 
ernment that  are  designed  to  serve  the  disadvantaged. 

I don’t  think  one  equates  effectiveness  in  this  sort  of  role  with  dol- 
lars spent  in  the  direct  operational  sense.  I think  it  is  clear  that  the 
moneys  that  are  appropriated  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
of  some  $2  billion,  which  represents  only  a very,  very  small  part  of 
the  total  effort  in  this  country— public,  private,  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral— which  can  and  ought  to  be  serving  the  poor. 

The  problem  is  how  do  we  best  use  that  sort  of  resource  to  make 
sure  that  that  very  large  amount  of  effort,  resource  and  capability  is 
directed  at  the  poor. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I notice  in  your  comments  you  use  the  word  “poor”  in 
the  last  two  sentences.  This  morning  I read  in  the  paper  that  the  word 
“poor”  is  a naughty  word  and  is  not  to  be  referred  to  by  your  agency, 
and  also  that  the  initials  O.E.O.  should  be  dropped  anu  the  staff  lias 
been  instructed  to  use  the  word  “disadvantaged.” 

Will  you  comment  on  that,  sir,  and  let  us  know  what  the  role  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  be  in  the  seventies? 

Mr.  TIjornevik.  Mr.  Chairman,  I don’t  think  the  word  “poor”  is  a 
naughty  word  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I think  we  are 
concerned  that  people  should  understand  that  when  we  use  a term,  or 
a number,  such  as  was  used  in  the  budget  material,  of  24.2  million 
people  who  are  somehow  defined  as  being  in  poverty  or  disadvantaged 
or  poor,  we  should  understand  that  that  number  is  arrived  at  by  an 
economic  income  measurement.  And,  therefore,  whether  they  consider 
themselves  poor,  or  whether  others  who  are  not  included  would  con- 
sider themselves  poor,  tends  to  be  a confusing  factor. 

We  all  understand  that  the  24.2  million  are  measured  by  specific 
dollar  income  measurements,  and  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about, 
low  income.  There  are  many  who  would  argue  that  people  beyond  that 
level  are  poor  or  disadvantaged.  I think  the  use  of  a generic  term  with 
something  which  is  precise  in  terms  of  the  way  it  was  arrived  at  in 
income  terms  is  why  we  prefer  to  use  the  term  “low  income”  or  “very 
low  income”  with  th at  24.2  million  number. 
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Mr.  Daniels.  My  understanding  of  the  word  "poor  has  alwaj* 

been  one  who  is  deprived  financially.  . M piiairnnm  I 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  I think  that  is  precisely  cmriert,  M ' 4 £^th 
would  find  myself  hard  put  to  say  that  a wonfarm  tamilj  0 
S3 .600  income  is  not  poor,  and  one  with  $3,oJJis. 

, ’rhe  distinction  I am  trying  to  draw  is, 
ber  of  people  in  (his  country  who  are  denned  as  pool  oi  dis£d'  ‘ 1 ? 
are  so  defined  by  a specific  income  measurement.  That  is  how  l.wt 

"Tam  there  aren’t  more  poor  people  or  more  fcl- 

vantage!  than  that.  So  I think  it  is  a matter  of  using  a genenc  teim 
for  something  that  is  precisely  gotten  at  by  an  income  nieasuremen  . 

Mr.  Daniels.  For  our  record,  would  you  describe  how  many  you 
would  consider  poor  or  disadvantaged  witmn  the  meaning  o 

ll Ifr  fljOR^^t^ii  terms  oi  eligibility  for  many  of  our  programs 
now,  we  use  the  income  standards  which  I am  sure  you  are  tamilnu 
with  Mr.  Chairman,  on  income  in  rural  or  income  m city  areas,  those 
are  tlie  people,  generally  speaking,  who  are  eligible  or  not  eligible  to 
our  proCms! I don’t  think  I would  want  to  say  that  those  are  the 
only  poor  people  in  this  country,  or  are  the  only  pop  e who j insider 
themselves1  poor.  But  they  are  the  ones  who  are  eligible  at  this  point. 

1 Mr.  Daniels.  On  page  1 of  your  statement,  you  said  you  will  address 
the  need  for  the  enactment  of  Manpower  training  Act  and  its  im- 
portance to  this  country’s  24.2  million  low-income  and  disadvantaged 

peHow  would  you  classify  those  ppor,  by  what  factors? 

Mr.  DSSnS'what* would  be  the  criteria  by  which  yon  have  detev- 

nilM,d  Hjornevik.  The  24.2  million  are  defined  as  eligible  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  by  virtue  of  an  income  standard  which  » 
adopted  governmentwide  as  put  out  by  the  Department  of  Commeice, 
which  relates  to  income,  farm  family  and  urban  family,  dependmB  o 
the  size  of  the  family.  The  definition  is  precise  m that  sense. 

Mr  Daniels.  I am  looking  at  a bulletin  oi  the  Department  ot 
Labor,  issued  on  December  8,  which  says  that  with  respect  to  nontarm 
income,  the  family  size  of  one,  that  the  new  income  level  is  established 
at  $1,800.  So  anyone  earning  less  than  $1,800  and  being  a family  ot 

one  would  be  considered  poor?  . ,,  , 

Mr.  H.tornevik.  Would  be  considered  eligible  under  the  act;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you.  . rawT  , , 

I would  like  to  call  upon  my  colleague  from  Michigan,  Mr.  O iiara. 

Do  you  have  any  questions?  . T , . , 

Mr  O’Hara.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I don't  think 
I have  any  questions.  But  I would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
counsel  be  instructed  to  contact  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  to  inquire 
if  it  is  his  understanding  that,  as  stated  by  the  witness  on  page  (, 
part  D,  “Community  Action  Agencies  are  ex  pected  to  serve  m a major 
way  as  delegate  agencies  under  agreement  with  the  local  government 
or  under  agreement  with  the  Secretary,  and  in  certain  cases  may 
even  serve  as  the  prime  sponsor  in  a local  area.” 
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fair  characterization  of  the  language  of  the  administra- 
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And  I think  « ought  lo  also  contact  the  In e «t  «=  < 

Employment  Security  Agencies  to  see  it  that  is  also  then 
standing.  It  certainly  hasn’t  been  ray  understanding 

l wnnlrl  he  very  interesting  if  we  were  to  discover  that  the  admin- 
‘do^omem^te  tide  majo.  involvement  of  the  community 

action  agencies. 

Thank  you.  . , . 

Mr.  Daniels.  Counsel  will  be  so  instructed. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Steiger.  Do  you  have  any 

qiMr  °S'--figek  I wonder  if  it  would  be  fair  to  say  thft’  the  adminjs- 
tratiotfs'bill  is  broad  enough  to  enable  ^c  fs 

°o  to  fa  a ‘potion  to  serve  Sither  as  delegate  agencies  or  prune 

sponsors. 

Is  that  a 

U°Mr  Hjornevik.  Yes,  sir;*  that  is  my  understanding  of  it.  I have 
discussed  it  with  the  Labor  Department 

standing  that  that  was  the  intent  in  terms  ot  the  way  it  was  written. 

M SWeu  As  you  are  aware,  I am  sure,  there  are  two  major 
criticisms  leveled  against  the  administration’s  bill  by  some  One  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  who  are  fearful  that  tlie  admmioaa  ion 
WU  t£d  o niv  de  a preeinptory  role  for  the  State  emp  o— 
service  Then  secondly,  at  the  hearings  that  have  been  held  m Los 
\nocles  San  Antonio,  and  Milwaukee  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on Imploymmrt,  Manpower,  and 

bv  community  action  agency  personnel  that  thcie  will  not  be  adequate 
opportunity  for  participation  of  the  poor  in  the  planning  and  miplc- 

mentation  of  manpower  programs.  i nT 

I wonder  if  you  would  be  willing  to  comment  on  eitnei  or  both  ot 

^*Mr  Hjounevxk.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
create,  at The’local  level,  a better 

implementation  of  manpower  programs,  that  it  must : be  ] pe > J 

obvious  that  everyone  who  has  been  running  independently  up  until 
this  point  in  time’is  going  to  have  to  be  constrained  in  some  fashion  o 

work  under  a common  plan,  in  4-1-,,-, 

Everyone  cannot  continue  to  have  all  the  prerogatives  and  all  the 
indepenSce  that  they  have  had  in  the  past,  if  you  are  going  to  have 
a coordinated  effort  at  the  local  level.  That,  obviously,  is  one  of  the 

PnTldfdofsnotmOan  that  any  given  member  of  the  local  comniumtv 
whether  it  is  a CAA  or  the  Employment  Service  or  a city-sponsoied 
manpower  agency  or  a community  chest  supported  agency  or  an  urban 
league  supported  agency  is  going  to  be  all  of  a sudden  elbowed  out  o 
the" wnole.  effort.  The  idea  is  to  pull  all  of  these  people  together  in  a 

more  comprehensive  and  coordinated  way.  p,  T 

I suspect  that  there  may  be  a little  elbowing  in  the  process.  But  I 
don’t  think  that  anyone  is  being  given  an  upper  hand. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  have  signed  oft  on  this  bill,  am  I correct  L,By 
your  testimony  this  morning  you  are  saying  that  the  Office  ox  Lco- 
homic  Opportunity  supports  tjie^vu^pqsal,  as  sent  down  by  tne 
President  ? 
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Mr.  Hjorjtevik.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Yon  are  also  satisfied,  are  you  not,  that  there  is  not 
only  adequate  but  in  fact  a very  important  role  that  toe  Oliice  of  kco- 
nomic  Opportunity  plays,  even  at  the  point  at  which  all  or  those 
presently  delegated  programs  are  transferred  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  TLtornevik.  Yes.  sir;  I am. 

Mr.  Steiger.  In  your  role  serving  as  the  voice  of  the  disadvantaged 
at*  tire  Federal  Government  level,  would  I be  correct  in  assuming  that 
one  of  the  reasons  you  feel  so  strongly  about  the  need  for  the  compre- 
hensive manpower  approach  is  the  fact  that  under  present  programs 
the  disadvantaged  are  really  not  being  well  served  ? That  is  to  say  that 
this  present  categorical  grant  concept  of  specified  manpower  pro- 
grams does  not  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  in  his  quest  for 
training  and  retraining  for  a better  job  ? 

Mr.  H.tornevik.  Let  me  approach  that  this  way.  I think  it  is  ab- 
solutely clear  that,  due  to  the  activities  of  this  agency  at  the  local 
level  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1004  there  has  been  a 
major  improvement  in  the  responsiveness  of  manpower  programs  to 
the  needs  of  disadvantaged  persons  in  this  country. 

However,  having  just  come  from  a local  community  which  is  try- 
ing to  work  from  the  bottom  up,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  multitude  of 
faucets  and  spigots  and  agencies  and  rules  and  forms  are  almost  over- 
whelming. If  you  have  ever  sat  down  at  the  local  community  with  that 
big  thick  Sears  & Roebuck  catalog  of  federally  assisted  programs 
and  tried  to  figure  out  how  to  tap  into  the  system  and  get  help,  you 
would  know  the  frustrations  of  the  well-meaning  and  dedicated  peo- 
ple at  the  community  level  trying  to  achieve  something. 

I think  this  act  will  go  a long  way  toward  correcting  some  of  that. 

Mr.  Steiger.  How*  far  along  are  you  in  the  evaluation  study  that 
3’ on  mention  on  page  8,  of  the  five  manpower  programs  ? 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  We  are,  I believe,  about  7 months  into  those  evalua- 
tions. We  believe  that  these  particular  evaluations  were  constructed 
with  a rigor,  in  terms  of  approach  and  study  design,  that  will  give 
us  perhaps  a prototype  of  the  kind  of  hardnosed  evaluations  that  we 
plan  to  mount  in  the  future. 

I would  caution  you  that  only  preliminary  information  will  be 
available  in  6 months;  it  will  not  be  definitive.  We  intend  to  study 
how  well  people  who  went  into  the  various  programs  fared  when  com- 
pared with  & control  group  who  did  not  go  into  the  programs.  We  pro- 
pose to  follow  on  them  for  a total  of  about  2 years.  Therefore,  while 
we  will  have  indicators  in  6 months,  we  will  not  have  definitive 
answers. 

I think  we  will  begin  to  have  the  sorts  of  indications  that  will  help 
both  us  and  the  Labor  Department  influence  and  adjust  the  programs 
to  what  in  fact  is  happening,  get  some  of  the  emotion  out  and  a little 
more  facts  into  our  decisionmaking. 

Mr.  Steiger.  This,  I think,  will  be  very  helpful. 

Based  on  the  President’s  charter  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, your  role  as  the  deputy,  and  Don  Rumsfeld’s  as  the  director, 
can  you  tell  the  committee  what  you  see  as  the  evaluation,  research, 
and  demonstration  role  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
terms  of  a constant  awareness  of  and  interest  in  manpower  and  other 
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programs  that  serve  the  disadvantaged,  which  are  operated  by  other 
agencies  after  transfer  from  OEO  ? . OQ1.,Tnc  To  tw 

OEO  is  not  washing  its  hands  of  the  group  it  now  senes.  Is  that 

C0MrC  Hjohnevik.  Absolutely  not.  We  'vould  be  a useless  < 
of  government,  if  we  washed  our  hands  of  our  pinnaij  c lei  : t,  \ 
all,  every  program  we  are  involved  in  is  the  primary  lespons  y 
— otlier> main  line  agency  of  the  Government.  The  n,=ema.t  o 
our  success,  either  in  operating  programs  or  m evaluating  them  m 
doing  research  on  them,  is  going  to  be  the  extent  to  which i vie  ‘ 1 ‘ 
to  modify,  adjust,  adapt,  and  cause  tlie  major  instruments  of  Go\ei 
meiff°and  of  our  private  sector  to  concentrate  an  messing  and  move 
effective  set,  of  resources  on  the  problems  the  pool  and,  .\heie 
institutions  that  exist  are  inadequate,  to  crea-e  new  ones. 

That  is  the  sort  of  yardstick  against  wlncli  we  ought  to  be  meas 
ured : not  liow  many  dollars  flow  through  us  or  how 
we  operate  directly.  The  worst  thing  to  happen  would  he  foi  OEO  to 
become  just  another  elbowing  member  of  the  oureaucracy  as  opposet 
to  an  agency  which  can  really  improve  the  effectiveness  of  Goiem 
ment.  assistance  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Would  the  gentleman  yield . 

Mr!  ITcnikls.  To  follow  up  the  last,  question  of  Congressman 
Sterner,  where  you  farm  out  these  programs  to  the  Labor  de- 
partment to  manage  and  operate,  then  what  is  the  continuing  role 
of  OEO  with  respect  to  those  programs?  Just  to  evaluate* 

Mr.  Hjoknevik.  Just  to  evaluate,  I think  puts  a connotation  on  the 
term  of  “evaluate”  that  I would  like  to  dispel.  Evaluation  of  eflective- 
ness- — of  how  well  the  Labor  Department  is  serving,  not  only  its  tradi- 
tional clientele,  but  in  particular  the  disadvantaged  people  orientation 
that  I think  our  agency  represents,  can  be  a major  influence.  I t mim 
that  has  undoubtedly  influenced  the  way  the  Labor  Departmen 
thinks,  all  the  way  down  to  the  smallest  local  employment  service 

Think  that  is  a major  achievement  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity over  the  last  5 years.  We  propose  to  be  relentless  m con 

tinuing  that  pressure.  . „ _ , , ■ 

Mr.  Daniels.  Are  there  any  other  agencies  of  Government  making 
the  same  stu  dies  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs  ? 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  The  Labor  Department,  obviously,  and  every  other 
department  of  Government  would  say,  and  I think  believes,  they  aie 
attempting  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  their  programs.  Me  at c 
evaluating  tlie  effectiveness  of  tlie  Government  programs  with  a par- 
ticular bias.  Our  job  is  to  try  to  assure  that  these  things  are  biased 
in  favor  of  the  disadvantaged,  the  poor,  the  people  who  normally  do 
not  have  a strong  voice  and' who  aren’t  organized  as  well  as  other  peo- 
ple are,  who  don’t,  have  lobbyists  and- lawyers  to  work  for  them,  and 
to  do  this  in  an  effective  way.  This  is  what  we  propose  to  do.  } 

Mr.  Daniels.  Do  you  think  it  is  a wise  policy  to  pursue  to  have 
various  agencies^of  Government  to  perform  exactly  the  same  duties  . 

Mr.  JIjornevik.  Mr.  Chairman,  I believe  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Commerce  Department,  and  others  would  say  that 
they  represent  their  clientele,  net  only  in  their  own  programs,  but  in 
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the  testimony  before  committees  like  your  own  on  the  particular  peo- 
ple they  were  set  up  to  represent.  I don't  think  that  Agriculture  is  at 
all  hesitant  to  represent  farmers  on  any  legislation  ail  the  way  from 
income  tax  to  any  other  kind  that  affects  that  particular  group  of 
people. 

We  would  expect  to  represent  the  disadvantaged  m much  the  same 
way,  whether  they  are  urban  or  rural.  I3ut.  it  is  a bias,  and  it  is  a par- 
ticular slant  and  concern  that  is  peculiar  to  us,  assigned  to  us  by  the 
Congress  and  by  the  President, 

Mr.  Daniels.  These  programs  are  evaluated  by  your  office.  Are 
they  done  by  the  personnel  of  your  office  or  do  you  contract  for  an 
outside  agency  to  prepare  such  an  evaluation  and  study  ? 

Mr.  TI.tornevik.  Generally  speaking,  we  contract  for  this  sort  cf 
evaluation.  We  have  been  expanding  the  staff  in  this  particular  area, 
separating  it  from  the  people  that  run  our  own  programs,  to  try  to 
assure  the  independence  of  judgment,  and  staffing  it  with  people  who 
can  put  into  the  study  or  evaluation  design  the  kind,  of  rigor  that  will 
stand  up  in  a research  sense. 

When  you  get  to  the  problem  of  doing  an  evaluation  such  as  the  ones 
I described,  the  live  manpower  programs  where  one  must  physically 
get  out  in  the  field  and  look  at  the  records  and  talk  to  the  people  and 
follow  them  with  periodic  interviews  over  a 2-year  time,  we  have 
not  attempted  to  staff  with  enough  people  to  do  that. 

There  are  many,  many  firms  in  this  country  who  are  very,  very 
capable  of  carrying  out  that  sort  of  activity.  And  what  we  have  con- 
centrated on  is'being  sure  that  the  study  design  has  the  rigor  we  re- 
quire, and  the  Government  and  Congress  would  require,  to  be  sure 
the  result  will  adequately  assess  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a 
program. 

Mr.  Daniels.  When  Director  Rumsfeld  recently  appeared  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  lie  gave  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  had  a primary  mission.  Will  you  de- 
scribe to  this  committee  just  exactly  what  lie' means  by  the  primary 
mission  of  OEO  ? 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  Sir,  I think  the  primary  mission  of  OEO  is  to  be 
the  advocate  and  the  influencer  of  events  to  the  maximum  extent  -we 
can,  as  they  have  impact  on  the  poor,  on  the  disadvantaged,  to  help 
these  people  participate  in  this  society  and  its  growth,  economic  and 
otherwise,  in  ways  that  are  more  effective  than  this  society  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  heretofor. 

That  is  our  primary  thrust. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Do  you  think  we  should  make  this  a permanent  pro- 
gram ? 

Mr.  Hjorne pik.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  H.tornevik.  I can  speak  only  for  myself  in  that  regard.  I per- 
sonally think  that  we  must  have  a permanent  advocate  or  spokesman 
for  the  disadvantaged,  as  a permanent  part  of  government;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I yield  back  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Who  is  doing  the  manpower  evaluation  that  you  have 
indicated  is  being  done  on  the  manpower  programs? 

Mr.  H.tornevik.  There  is  a contract,  sir;  I don’t  have  in  my  mind 
the  name  of  the  contractor.  I would  be  happy  to  provide  it  for  the 
record. 
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Mr.  Steiger.  I wish  you  would  provide  that  for  the  record,  as  well 

as  the  cost  of  the  contract. 

(The  information  to  be  furnished  follows : ) 

Contractor:  Operations  Research  Inc.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

?X“ foTreSS'i'fS.  ct  contact  currently  tinder  ntgotl.tl.n.  Ftnnl 
cost  of  the  contract  will  be  considerably  higher  than  obliga  ions  to  date.) 

Mr.  Steiger.  Second,  Dr.  Wilson  yesterday  in  the  byiefinir  indi- 
cated that  there  was  some  work  going  on  m what.  I think  he  calk ed  the 
manpower  voucher.  Can  you  supply  us  with  any  mfounation  on  t a , 

Mr.  Hjorxevik.  Yes,  sir;  the  problem  quite  simply  is  hovv  do  you 
assure  that  institutions,  whether  tliev  are  public  or  prna  lemain 
responsive  to  people.  What  we  have  been  looking  at  me  otlier 

than  administrative  regulations  and  requirements  ivntten  into  la 
of  stimulating  new  directions  and  emphasis,  considerations  that  some- 
times are  very  hard  to  get  implemented  through  r.  tremendous  buveauc- 
racy.  We  want  to  create  a system  that  perhaps  is  more  direct  ana 

gives  the  consumer  o choice  of  services.  . . , 

For  example,  if  we  were  to  give  a person  m need  of  training  and 
employment  the  opportunity  to  go  where  he  thought  lie  would  get  the 
best  servi  much,  for  example,  like  the  GI  hill  after  T\  orld  . tl  ai  I 
imve  the  veteran  an  opportunity  of  choosing  a school  Then,  the  Hypo- 
thesis here  is  that  competition  might  require  that  the  governmental 
bureaucracy,  competing  with  a private  sector  employment  agenc\  or  a 
private  sector  training  institution  or  a combination,  become  more  sen- 
sitized to  the  problems  of  the  client.  , 

There  are  some  obvious  dangers  in  this  sort  of  cuing.  -But  we.ao 
want  to  experiment  with  this  device,  as  an  alternative  way  of  making 
the  system  sensitive  to  people. 

The  voucher  mechanism,  the  idea  of  having  the  capability  ot  buying 
what  you  choose,  is  one  approach  to  this. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Mr.  Chairman,  I appreciate  very  much  the  time  that 
you  have  given  me  t-  question  the  witness.  I have  cue  last  question. 

On  page  8,  you  say : 


We  believe  that  sound  objective  evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
will  greatly  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Congress  and  the  President  to  make  intel- 
ligent decisions  about  required  program  changes  and  adjustments. 

You  go  on  to  say  that  “greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  evalua- 
tion, both  in  terms  of  funds  and  the  use  of  evaluation  findings  and 

decisionmaking.”  . . , . 

I think  it  would  be  helpful  for  the  committee,  at  lease  it  would.be 
for  this  one  member,  if  we  had  a definition  of  evaluation.  As  you  are 
aware,  there  has  been  constant  criticism  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity over  a period  of  years  for  the  fact  that  substantial  sums  cf 
money  were  spent  on  evaluation,  some  of  which  was  never  available  to 
the  Congress  to  help  it  m its  decisionmaking  process.  A lot  of  it 
simply  was,  in  my  judgment,  totally  inadequate  for  anyone  to  make 
any  land  of  rational  judgment  about  what  went  on  with  the  money 
that,  was  spent.  . 

I am  pleased  by  the  emphasis  on  evaluation.  I am  delighted  by  the 
direction  I think*  OEO  is*  going  in  with  regard  to  evaluation,  but  I 
think  the  confusion  of  the  past  remains.  Thus,  it  would  be  helpful  if 
you  would  submit  for  the  reeprd  a definition  as  to  what  you  mean  by 
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evaluation.  I will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  at  this 

PG$r  IIjornevik.  What  I mean  is,  I think  relatively  simple.  If  one 
starts  with  the  objectives  of  any  given  governmental  activity,  one 
ouo-ht  to  be  able  to  define  that  objective  in  fairly  precise  terms,  anu 
one  ought  to  be  able  to  measure  whether  those  objectives  were  achieved. 
This  ou«*ht  to  be  a fairly  disciplined  research  type  approach.  v\  e are 
not  interested,  if  we  are  going  to  be  effective  in  assuring  that  programs 
meet  the  needs  of  the  poor,  in  simply  trying  to  defend  what  exists. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  reorganized  the  agency  to  take 
the  function  of  evalr.fi.uon  away  from  the  people  who  are  operating 
the  programs,  where  the  tendency  is  to  rationalize  rather  than  to  ieal!y 

1 Xt  is  interesting  in  coming  from  die  hardware  business,  as  I have— 

I lave  spent  the  last  10  years  in  the  space  business  to  contrast  this 
with  the  hardware  evaluation  problem.  Hardware  tends  to  be  rela- 
tively unforgiving  in  terms  of  whether  it  works  or  not.  It  you  aie 
o-oing  to  design  a pressure  vessel  to  hold  200  p.s.i.,  the  evaluation 
program  you  have  for  that  pressure  vessel  is  a test  program  whic.i 
pressurizes  the  thing  to  220  p.s.i.  and  then  overpressurizes  it  to  see 
whether  the  safety  valves,  the  margin  of  safety  that,  one  wants,  is 
there.  And  it.  is  either  there  or  it  is  not.  If  the  thing  bursts,  there  aie 

no  excises,  l't  failed.  , , . , 

In  the  social  program  business,  it  is  more  difficult  to  reach  .hat  point. 
But  I think  there  are  disciplines  in  the  social  sciences  m terms  or 
research  techniques  and  evaluation  techniques  which  we  can  use  to 
come  much  closer  to  having  that  sort  cf  situation. 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  people  are  always  going  to  agree  on  the 
policy  thrust  of  a given  program.  I think  we  get  some  confusion  some- 
times when  different  people  have  different  views  of  what  tne  intent 

of  the.  program  was.  , . . ... 

So  there  are  some  difficulties.  But  we  are  looking  for  a more  disci- 
plined, hard-ne'ed  evaluation  of  programs,  to  determine ^whether  .. 
program  did  or  did  not  do  what  it  was  intended  to  do.  I hat  is  tin, 

direction  in  which  we  are  going,  . . , 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  I understand  you  correctly,  you  stated  that  it  is  me 
function  and  purpose  of  the  Office  of  Economic.  Opportunity  to  serve 
and  to  act  as  the  advocate  of  the  poor. 

Is  that,  so? 

Mr.  TT.torxevik.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr  Daniels.  Then  that  being  the  fact,  can  you  tel!  me  wliat  role,  i- 
anv,  vonr  office  played  in  the  drafting  of  the  administration  s bill 
and  specifically  wliat  part  did  von  recommend  for  our  consideration? 

Mr  Hjorwevik.  X was  not  personally  here  at  the  time,  Mr.  Chan - 
man.  But  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, together  with  other  elements  in  the  executive  branch,  partici- 
pated  in  extensive  reviews  of  the  original  proposals  of  the  Labor  1 e- 
partment  and  others,  and  was  a party  to  the  development  of  tne  bU. 

I think  we  made  major  inputs  on  the  ways  of  getting  representation 
of  our  clientele  at  both  the  State  and  local  levels,  and  by  having  a 
revised  I-B  title  in  the  act  that  would  provide  us  the  authority  tor 
doing  research  and  demonstrations.  Through  R.  & D-,  we  hope  to  im- 
pact the  system  and  show  which  ideas  we  think  might  assure  that  tne 
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last  possible  methods  of  service  are  in  fact  put  in  the  field.  l\Te  plan 

ro  sell  by  demonstration,  if  you  will.  . , & 

I think  we  put  ourselves  in  the  role  of  consultation  with  th  j S 
retary  of  Labor  on  what  we  regard  as  the  key  elements:  the  wncepts 
and  philosophy  under  which  the  program  will  be  administered. 
Those  are  the  things  that  come  to  mind. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you.  -r rnTr/ 

I would  like  to  call  upon  my  colleague  from  California,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman.  momevik 

Returning  to  page  8 of  your  prepared  statement,  -ml.  Hjornev ik, 

ao-ain  in  wTiich  you  give  great  emphasis  to  evaluation  as  a means  of 
nTaking  decisions,  are  we  to  understand  that  this  evaluation  ''  1 ^ 

now  being  made  of  the  major  manpower  programs  means  that  no 
great  decision  will  be  made  on  ibe  continuation  of  the  nature  of  these 
programs  until  such  time  as  Inis  evaluation  is  concluded ; 

Mr.  H-tohnevik.  No,  sir;  I don’t  think  we  should  conclude  that  at 

a \s  yon  know,  major  changes  are  now  underway  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  younger  men  and  women  as 
opposed  to  the  older;  the  Job  Corps  for  example  is  in  the  process  of  a 
major  change  in  the  direction  of  centers  more  adjacent  to  or  part  ot 

111 1 think  the  kind  of  flexibility  that  the  Manpower  Training  Act  gives 
both  the  States  and  the  local  communities  is  such  that  it  frees  them 
from  any  of  the  constraints  and  particular  designs,  federally  instigated 
designs  that  have  been  imposed  on  inem  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand, 
I am  sure  these  people  will  want  to  use  the  ones  that  they  Unnk  woik. 
I don’t  think  we  are  trying  to  build  a delay  mechanism.  We  are  try- 
ing to  build  an  ability  to  understand.  . • 

Mr.  Hawkins.  A re  you  seeking  any  changes  at  the  present  time  m 

the  JOBS  program?  _ _ r, 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  No.  There  fas  been  a lot  of  debate,  as  you  well 
know,  about  the  effectiveness  o the  JOBS  program.  I think  mostly 
without  a lot  of  facts.  I personally  have  no  particular  change  direc- 
tion that  I would  propose.  . , . j -i  , 

Mr.  IIawkins.  Do  you  intend  to  continue  the  integrity  and  die 
funding  like  the  past  fiscal  year,  of  the  New  Careers  program? 

Mr.  Htorxevtk.  Yes,  sir;  as  a matter  of  fact,  I think  there  is  some 
increase  in  the  President’s  budget. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I think  it  is  just  the  opposite.  I think  you  will  tincl 
there  is  a reduction  in  funding  for  the  New  Careers  program  as  over 
the  past  fiscal  year. 

h\  IP  ornevik.  I don't  believe  that  is  correct,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I think  you  will  find  that  your  recommendation  is 
substantially  less,  certainly  it  is  less  than  the  $20  million  of  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

Regardless,  however,  of  the  difference  as  to  what  the  amount,  is, 
what  is  the  purpose  of  t,he  evaluation,  if  you  are  currently  making 
changes  in  these  programs?  I?  this  evaluation  then  to  be  made  after 
a decision  has  been  reached,  or  do  you  intend  to  use  the  evaluation 
as  a basis  on  whether  a particular  program  is  to  be  continued? 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  We  want  to  create  a basis  of  information  and 
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{ >ne  of  the  basic  purposes  of  this  act  is  to  clecategonze  the  many, 
many  categories  and  constraints  that  are  now  on  the  program  ana 
permit  the  localities  and  the  States  to  pursue  what  they  think  is  best 

for  their  areas.  , , . , , 

It  seems  to  me  history  has  shown,  and  the  approval  of  plans  au- 
thority that  will  reside  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  such,  that  we 
would  not  permit  a whole  area  to  be  deemphasized  or  left  out. 

Certainly  New  Careers  is  a substantial  part  of  the  effort  now  and  1 
am  sure  will  continue  to  be.  But  under  the  Manpower  Training  Act, 
there  would  be  no  guaranteed  piece  of  money  for  h<ew  Careers. 

Mr.  Hawkins*  I don’t  know  what  that  means,  oil  are  saying  that 
you  are  going  to  do  away  with  categories,  and,  yet,  you  say  that  it  is 
going  to  be  maintained. 

‘ This  is  a program  that  is  an  experimental  program.  It  has  certam 
periods  of  cyclic  development  in  which  persons  are  now  being  ad- 
vanced in  careers,  depending  on  1-year,  2-year  and  3-year  steps  ancl 

so  on.  _ 

This  program  is  now  in  the  midst  of  the  development  as  a new 
experimental  program.  The  innovation  that  is  talked  about  as  one  o 
the  great  objectives  of  this  administration,  and  I can’t  find  out  fiom 
what  you  have  said  whether  or  not  you  intend  to  complete  this  expeu- 
mental  program— providing  a new  manpower  act  is  passed — or  if  you 
intend  to  merge  it  along  with  other  programs,  and  possibly  discon- 
tinue the  program. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a very  simple  thing.  Do  you  intend  to  continue 
the  integrity  of  the  program  at  its  approximate  funding  or  do  you 

intend  to  cut  back  on  it  ? . 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  You  are  making  it  very  difficult  for  me.  lhe  intent 
is  to  continue  to  pursue  what  we  call  New  Careers  and  Public  Service 
Careers,  which  is  the  newoiaipe  we  are  using. 
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Both  we  and  the  Labor  “ ^not^y  vh*tue  ofaitegoriza- 

We  are,  at  the  same  tune,  savi  t,  Zr  t]ie  way  we  influence 

211  »*  specific  amount  of  money  is 

going  to  be  spent  for  some  specie  cate^iyt  fin- 

* Mr.  Hawkihs.  But  ***>&*» 

£«sr£OT  s5£?s£ '&*  - »r»  *“  - 

“ITio'one  dis^^KStion  and  certainly  we  commend 

the  efforts  to  obtain  coordination.  coordination  as  it  is  any 

In  what  way  then  do  you  propose  to  get  cool constraint 

ffSaS?  Showing  in  producing 

coordination.  . . ,i  nn-ncirniiit  and  who  is  going  to  do 

thf  eJbowhig’ t£“^°8^STof  in  order  to  get  this  coordination  that 

Ta£S-iS  elements  of  this  proposal  is  to  place 
the  responsibility  on  the  States  and  on  local  govenunen  in 

3ST element;  of  elected 
«"5J?35k  that  was  something  that  was  lacking  in  the  previous 

a«wKI»s.  Would  yon  clarify  the  type  of  power  that  a local 
government  would,  let’s  say,  assume  with  respect  to  to s btate u 

Then  vou  say  that  this  coordination  is  to  be  obtained  bj  the  state 
and  lo?al  governments.  What  is  the  role  of  the  cities  for  example? 

Will  a city  have  local  autonomy  of  its  own?  W ould  its  own  pub  ic 
officials  be  able  to  assume  this  control  as  opposed  to  the  State 

Mr  Hjornevik.  Yes,  sir;  but  m degrees,  again.  We  ask  the  State  to 
put  tocher  a statewide  pkn.  As  you  know,  economic  development  in 
the  State  in  many  cases  will  affect  both  a rural 
There  often  is  an  economic  cohesiveness  to  areas  of  the  State.  Also 
believe  the  States  have  resources  that  can  be  added  to  the  ettort. 

There  are  protections  for  the  rural  areas.  We  are  not  putting  any- 
body at  anybody’s  mercy,  I don’t  believe.  The  cities  are  able  to  develop 
their  own  comprehensive  plan  that  fits  in  the  State  plan. 

The  State  plan  obviously  will  have  some  constraints  on  the  city,  but 
if  the  city  feels  they  are  unfairly  treated,  they  can  appeal  directly  to 

the  Secretary  of  Labor.  . 

So  we  believe  there  are  adequate  protections,  and  at  the  same  tune,  a 

push  in  the  direction  of  cooperation. 

Air.  Hawkins.  You  say  that  a city  that  disagrees  with  a State  plan 
can  then  come  to  Washington  and  get  some  revision. 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  The  act  so  provides;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steiger.  If  rav  colleague  will  yield,  is  it  also  true,  that  the 
SMS  A is  allowed  to  liave  its  own  plan,  is  it  not,  in  which  the  mayor  of 
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the  central  city  lias  the  major  voice  in  terms  of  how  the  money  is  to  be 
SPMr.?  Hjornevik.  That  is  right,  and  pass  through  provisions  of  the 

i • _ U* a.  „ -t- /x ^4-  4*1xr*4*  o van 
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among  the  bodies  of  local  government  m the  SMSA— that  body  of 
local  o-overnment  which  would  be  primarily  responsible— be  the  prime 
sponsor.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  indicated  that  it  is  Ins  intent,  as  a 
generalization,  to  so  write  the  rules  and  regulations  and  the  instruc- 
tions under  which  the  Governor  operates,  that  this  would  normally  be 
the  government  of  the  large  inner  city  that  is  represented  in  the 
SMSA. 

Mr.  Steiger.  So  in  a county,  such  as  Los  Angeles  which  has  about 
75  cities,  let’s  say,  with  one  city  that  dominates — a major  city,  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles— then  you  are  saying  in  effect  that  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  would  then  have  control  of  that  program  as  a prime  sponsor 
for  that  particular  county? 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  That  is  the  likely  result,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steiger.  So  that  another  city,  which  may  be  Long  Beach  or 
the  city  of  Compton,  or  a city  in  excess  of  100,000  would  then  be  really 
precluded  from  being  a prune  sponsor  in  its  local  area,  but  would 
necessarily  then  be  under  the  umbrella  of  the  dominant  city  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  in  this  particular  instance  ? 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  Yes,  sir ; that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  think  that  will  work  ? 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  I believe  there  is  an  economic  logic  to  SMSA  s that 
make  that  result  a desirable  result.  I think  the  sort  of  advisory  com- 
mittees and  representations  the  surrounding  suburban  areas  and  coun- 
ty areas  would  have  in  the  total  activity  is  such  that  would  protect 
their  interests. 

I think  encouraging  cooperation  among. these  bodies  of  government 
is  a desirable  direction. 

Mr.  Hawtkins.  No-  You  are  a little  more  hopeful  than  I am.  1 am 
afraid  you  don’t  know  the  Los  Angeles  situation.  Let’s  get  back  to 
another  question,  the  question  of  the  role  of  the  disadvantaged  in  this 

On  page  2,  you  quote  the  President  by  saying  that  by  taking  this 
step,  we  can  better  help  the  disadvantaged  gain  control  of  their  own 

Then  on  page.  5,  you  say  that  in  our  political  system,  that  objective 
of  coordination  can  best  be  accomplished  through  the  auspices  of 
elected  public  officials. 

In  your  statement,  you  in  a sense  encouraged  two  different  groups; 
one,  the  disadvantaged,  to  believe  that  they  are  going  to  gain  control 

of  their  own  lives.  ^ . 

Then  on  page  5,  you  speak  of  the  public  officials  as  giving  encour- 
agement to  the  public  officials  to  believe  that  they  are  going  to  run 
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In  view  of  these  two  statements,  what  is  going  to  be  the  role  of  the 
disadvantaged  on  any  State  or  local  council  keeping  in  mind  that 
under  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  operation  now,  the  dis- 
advantaged have  one-third  representation.  Will  this  representation 

be  continued  ? . , „ , , , 

Will  it  be  diluted?  Will  it  be  increased?  In  what  way  are  you  going 
to  accomplish  the  objective  of  at  least  the  stated  goal  of  giving  the 
disadvantaged  greater  control  over  their  lives  ? . . 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  The  representation  of  clientele — and  1 tliink  in 
any  service  urogram  then  it  ought  to  be  important  that  the  people 
served  have  a voice  in  how  well  the  service  is  given— is  provided  for 
both  at  the  local  and  State  levels  in  an  advisory  mechanism.  That  ad- 
visory mechanism  is  also  required  to  give  an  independent  judgment  to 
the  elected  officials  of  how  they  view  the  program  that  has  been  put 
ton-ether  by  the  State  comprehensive  agency  or  the  local  agency. 

It  does  not  provide,  and  cannot,  if  you  are  going  to  work  through 
elected  officials,  for  putting  an  elected  official  under  a board  or  man- 
agement group  of  clientele  people. 

The  system  basically  works  the  other  way  around.  The  elected  offi- 
cials are  elected  by  the  people  and  represent  the  people. 

The  agencies  within  that  structure  that  give  sendee  are  increasingly 
followin'"  the  example  of  community  action  agencies  and  model  city 
ao-encies  of  providing  the  appropriate  mechanism  foi  the  voices  of 
those  served  by  the  service  agency. 
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We  think  it  is  not  a service  to  disadvantaged  people  to  create  si 
a welter  and  confusion  of  bureaucracy  that  they  can’t  find  which  but- 
ton to  push  to  get  help.  . . , ... 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  now  which 
you  administer,  the  disadvantaged  have  one-third  representation  on  a 
body — local  community  action  agency— which  makes  decisions  con- 
cerning the  lives  of  poor  people. 

Under  the  proposed  manpower  act  that  you  are  supporting  today 
as  an  agency,  the  poor  will  be  given,  as  you  indicate,  the  advisory— 
purely  advisory  role — not  a role  in  making  a decision.. 

Therefore,  as  one  agency  representing  the  poor  in  which  they  do 
have  legal  representation  in  decisionmaking,  agreeing  to  pass  over  to 
another  agency  that  which  you  yourself  enjoy  or  at  least  an  agency 
which  does  have  that  safeguard,  are  you  willing  to  trust  it  then  to  a 
new  agency  in  which  the  poor  will  not  be  as  adequately  represented? 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  I don’t  think  that  is  quite  the  case,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  What  is  the  case? 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  I think  what  would  happen  is  that  in  addition  to 
the  one-third  representation  on  the  boards  of  the  CAA’s — which  will 
continue  to  be  active  in  manpower  programs— in  addition  to  that,  the 
clientele  group  would  have  an  opportunity  to  advise  and  really  to  pre- 
sent recommendations  to  the  highest  elected  officials  in  the  SMS  A on 
how  they  feel  about  it.  It  is  an  additional  input  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I don’t  think  anybody  can  refuse  to  deny  them  an 
opportunity  to  advise  their  public  officials  now.  We  don’t  need  legisla- 
tion for  individual  citizens  to  advise  their  officials.  We  are  now  talking 
about  participation  in  making  a decision.  I think  there  is  a vast  differ- 
ence between  advising  and  being  in  a position  to  make  a decision. 

You  have  not  yet  clarified  for  me  just  in  what  way  the  poor  are  going 
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to  be  involved  in  making  decisions,  or,  as  the  statement  on  page  2, 
says,  “gaining  control  of  their  own  lives.” 

Specifically  on  a council,  let's  say  there  is  a statement  and  a State 
plan  and  it  creates  a State  council,  and  let’s  say  the  State  council  con- 
sists of  24  persons,  in  what  way  are  the  poor  going  to  be  represented, 
on  this  council  ? 

How  many  will  be  represented?  Will  they  be  given  two,  three,  oi 
one-third  or  any  specific  number  of  that  council  in  order  that  they 
will  have  come  meaningful  representation  ? . . 

What  about  the  local  councils?  Is  there  any  mandatory  provision 
that  they  constitute  a certain  percentage  of  a local  council  ? 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  Xo,  sir ; there  is  not.  The  legislation  talks  generally 
of  the  types  of  representations  that  are  required. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  So  that  using  the  definition,  a broad  definition  then 
as  a representative  of  a poor  district,  I could  then  be  included  as  a 
representative  of  the  poor,  I suppose,  on  a State  council? 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  The  legislation  is  general  on  this  score,  m terms  of 
creating,  I am  sure,  a reasonably  sized  body  that  has  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  interested. 

The  bill  does  require  explicitly  that  the  clientele  groups  be  repre- 
sented and  the  disadavntage  be  represented.  It  does  not  specify  the 
proportion. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  I will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  made  passing  reference  sometime  ago  to  the  provi- 
sions on  pages  60,  61,  62,  and  63,  of  the  administration  bill,  which 
amends  title  I,  part  B,  of  the  Economic  Opportunity.  Act. 

In  vour  statement,  you  don’t  refer  to  that.  I wonder  if  by  your  fail- 
ure to  have  mentioned  this  specifically  in  your  statement.you  are  not 
interested  in  this  section,  or  rather,  am  I correct  in  assuming  that  you 
believe  very  strongly  that  the  amendments  to  part  B of  the  act  as  pro- 
posed in  the  administration  bill  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ? 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  I feel  the  latter.  It  was  an  oversight  on  my  part  that 
I had  not  included  it  in  my  prepared  statement.  I believe  when  I read 
the  statement  I actually  referred  to  them  quite  strongly  as  amendments 
and  action  that  we  wanted.  . . . 

It  was  one  of  our  inputs  into  the  design  of  the  administration  bill. 
It  makes  clear  that  this  agency  will  continue  to  have  the  capability  of 
going  in  the  field  with  a new  idea  and  demonstrating  it,  and  we  think 
this  is  important  to  the  role  of  this  agency  in  assuring  that  manpower 
training  programs  are  in  fact  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Any  manpower  bill  that  comes  out  of  this  committee 
that  proposed  to  transfer  those  programs  now  found  in  title  I of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  language  ought  to  include  this  new 
language  insofar  as  your  research  capability  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Hjornevik.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  explicitly. want  that. 

Mr.  Daniels.  There  being  no  further  questions,  the  Select  Sub- 
committee will  adjourn.  I want  to  on  behalf  of  the  committee  thank 
you,  Mr.  Hjornevik  for  your  testimony. 

I wish  to  announce  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Select  Subcommittee 

dock 
who 


,abor  will  be  held  on  Tyecjnesday,  February  IS,  1970,  at  10  o’< 
is  room,  2175  of  the  Rayburn  Building,  and  that  the  witnesses 


on  Labor 
in  this  i 


mj^ 

are  scheduled  to  appear  are  Mayor  Walter  Washington  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Joseph  Duffey,  National  Chairman  of  the  Amen- 
cans  for  Democratic  Action. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned, 

(Whereupon,  at  11:30  a.m.  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  leconvene 
at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  February  18,  1970.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  EEBRTJARY  18,  1970 

House  of  Representatives  , 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington.  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :15  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2175, 
Rayburn  House  dice  Building,  Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  (chan- 

man  of  the  subconmiittee)  presiding.  on  i 

Present : Representatives  Daniels,  Meeds,  Hawkins,  Daydos,  fecherie,. 

Quie,  and  Steiger.  . . . , , 

Staff  members  present:  Daniel  H.  Knvit,  majority  counsel ; and 
Marty  LaVor,  minority  legislative  assistant;  Loretta  Bowen,  clerk; 
and  Sue  Nelson,  research  assistant. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  come  to 

order.  . , 

This  morning  we  continue  hearings  on  the  subject  matter  or  man- 
power. There  are  several  bills  pending  before  this  committee  with  tins 

subject  matter.  . . . 

I am  pleased  to  announce  that  our  first  witness  this  morning  is  the 
Honorable  Walter  Washington,  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I extend  to  you,  Mayor  Washington,  a welcome. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  WALTER  WASHINGTON,  MAYOR  OF  WASH- 
INGTON, D.C.;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  HORACE  R.  HOLMES,  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATOR 

Mayor  Washington.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I have  submitted  a statement.  Would  you  like  me  to  summarize 
it,  or  shall  I read  it  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Mayor,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  vour  own  juag- 
ment  on  whether  you  want  to  read  it  or  summarize  it,  in  any  event 
it  will  be  put  in  the  record. 

Mayor  Washington.  It  is  probably  short  enough  to  read. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes.  . 

Mayor  Washington.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee: 
I welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the  proposed  man- 
power bills  now  pending  before  the  Congress.  If  my  reading  of  the 
three  bills  is  correct,  all  of  them  have  a basic  similarity  m that-  they 
attempt  to  consolidate  a number  of  separate  existing  pieces  of  man- 
power legislation  and  to  eliminate  the  program  categories  that,  now 

6XISt. 

There  is  one  thing  I might  say  parenthetically,  that  as  I talk  to 
mayors  throughout  the  country,  I find  that  this  is  probably  a most 
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i.  „ii  k;iis  the  fact  that  cities  may 
salient  feature  running  through  all  the  1 s,  ancl  really 

have  an  opportunity  to  ehmjna t tiSt  L face  now. 

plan  for  population  without  ^^^lePi(iea.  The  District  of  Co- 
I think  this,  m itself,  ib  a com Jiench  ms?  coVering  the 

lumbia  lias  a large  num  er  S table  to  a metropolitan  area, 

broad  range  of  activities  that  an e a^purne  ^ ^ more  flexi- 
but  I think  local  interests  could  be  sen  ec  view  it. 

bility  in  adjusting  funding 

For  example,  the  existence  of  si ton d-t  a prognm  even 

aifl“-  * tading 

gory  for  no  apparent  bills°that  these  problems  would  be 

e.4ttS  &F£*S&**  »*  «*  °f  the  **** 

^SBsBSSHSffiS 

S^*TK«srssf;?!.*iK 

lllfVY  concept  fcof  a comprehensive  manpower  planning  ongam^tion 

tration  will  is  oi  paiuOU«u  kW'.  u L p Manpower  Administration 
Sw^roS’r^v^^n&g  aspects  of  a 

fT3”r£*oSSta  W'ann  of  the  Departm«lt  of 
lecnnicaiiy,  uus  u » ffi  It  was  created  in  March  1968  to 

Labor,  equiva  en  o » « » ^ministration  to  become  more  directly  m- 

proinde  a means  o^^  yg  administered  by  the  Labor  Department  and 
vohed  with  P g f authority  and  responsibility  in  the  Depart- 
ment^ Labor  for  manpower  matters  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 

aie\lfhou<di  this  organization  does  not  incorporate  the  full  lange  of 
ti  nvp  vHbat  the  Mannower  Training  Act  mentions  as  optional  pos- 
S&SsLte  comprehensive  agencies  such  as  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  or  vocational  education,  it  does  subsume  the  o 
^anizatioiT  formerly  operating  in  the  District  as  the  equivalent  of  a 

^trKXwehnrS^e  organizational  head:  (1)  The  de- 
liverer  of' manpower  services  such  as  placement,  referral  and  coun- 
selhi'  - the  direct  operation  (by  DCMA)  of  the  work  incentive  pro- 
* -m  and  a iob  bank  system  for  the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
72)  the  contracting  and  monitoring  responsibility  for  manpower  pro- 
V:: ..,,,,1,  « c-  i'Vin  Wsisliimrton  concentrated  employment  program, 
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trialization  Center,  MDTA,  and  so  form,  some 
tr acted  through  the  Community  Action  Agency — the  Lnited  Plan- 
nhi-  Organization;  (3)  the  leadership  in  cooperative  manpower 
planning* activities  through  the  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning 
System  (CAMPS) ; (4)  linkag^a^ected  through  liaison  with  the 
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sill  agencies  shui'ing  such  responsibilities  w'tliin  the  inetxopolit  an  men 
coordinate  their  efforts  under  the  leadership  of  DOMA  so  that  em- 
ployers are  not  overwhelmed  by  individual  contacts  from  separate 
agencies  and  the  results  of  these  coordinated  efforts  are  shared  among 

tiie  operating  agencies.  ......  a , 

One  of  the  most  significant  tools  developed  to  assist  in  tins  ettort 
is  the  job  bank  book  which  lists  area  employment  and  training  op- 
portunities and  coordinates  referrals  from  participating  agencies  m 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  This  is  but  one 
example  of  the  successful  efforts  we  have  achieved  in  eliminating  a 
fragmented  approach  to  a widespread  problem. 

This  brings  me  to  the  important  issue  of  our  relationship  to  the 
suburbs  in  the  manpower  arena- 1 feel  strongly  that  the  problems  we 
face  here  in  the  metropolitan  area  are  not  just  District  problems.  I 
think  they  mirror  the  Nation’s  total  problem  in  relation  to  the  inner- 
city  and  suburbia. 

There  is  an  interdependence  between  the  District  and  its  suburban 
neighbors  that  makes  it  naive  to  pretend  we  can  exist  witho'.d  every 
possible  kind  of  cooperation.  In  manpower  terms,  the  District  holds 
the  key  to  the  labor  supply  needed  for  suburban  industry  and,  con- 
versely District  residents  depend  on  the  employment  opportunities 
that  are  g'.  owing  a round  the  beltway. 

Naturally,  the,  related  problems  of  transportation  and  education 
will  also  require  a cooperative  approach  among -the  jurisdictions  in- 
volved. Because,  I have  strong  feelings  on  this  issue,  I was  very  in- 
terested in  the  approach  contained  in  the  proposed  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  (sec.  110)  authorizing  States  to  enter  into  cooperative  inter- 
state agreements  on  the  manner  of  designating  program  areas  for 
planning  manpower  programs. 

Moreover,  if  my  understanding  of  the  administration  proposal  is 
correct,  there  are  several  alternative  anungemenls  that  could  be  de- 
veloped in  areas  with  overlapping  political  jurisdictions  such  as  ours 
concerning  the  designation  of  a comprehensive  manpower  agency  and 
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a prime  sponsor.  If  the  manpower  planning  organizatioi^ 

Drised  of  interstate  representatives,  it  could  determine  ox  recoinineni 
to  the  Secretary  of  iibor  that  an  existing  manpower  agency  within 
the  affected  jurisdictions  be  designated  as  prime  sponsor  ox  tl  at  . 
new  organization  such  as  a special  commission  acting  as  a neutral 

a*>encv  be  designated  prime  sponsor.  . 

One  such  possible  neutral  organization  might  be  the  council  of 
governments  which  functions  with  regional  responsibilities  at  this 

^Furthermore,  my  understanding  is  that  a prime  sponsor  agency  as 
envisioned  in  the  administration  bill,  is  not  automatically  the  q 
erator  of  manpower  programs.  It  would  still  be  possible  to  delegate 
•icunl  proa-ram  operations  to  organizations  within  separate  political 
jurisdictions,  such  as  a local  community  action  W or  a govern, 
mental  unit  or  the  area  comprehensive  manpower  agency  itself. 

I lvive  noted  that  the  administration  bill,  as  proposed, , requires  a 
vca rW  submission  of  plans,  which  would  seem  to  imp  y 
review  of  the  structure  developed  for  implementation  of  the  acts 
urn  visions  will  be  necessary.  In  the  case  of  interstate  agreements,  this 
would  mean  that  adjustments  could  be  made  after  a year  s experience 

"r think  that°pro^Sles  a reasonable  length  of  time  to  gam  sorae^ex- 
perience  with  a new  approach  to  a coopei-ative  me  o j £ 

manpower  matters.  I must  reemphasize  that  I reel  that  steps  must 
taken  to  deal  with  manpower  matters  on  a realistic  basis  as  an  inter- 
dependent community  rather  than  to  act  as  though  policies  and  plans 
formulated  by  one  furisdiction  lave  ..o  effect  beyond  the  pohtial 

on  that  is  aiv  pollution 

*i'Tlmk“he“?p3Tof  the  admiuistratioii  bill  represents  a con- 
structive  step  toward  creating  a Federal-Staie  partnership.  P 
sonal  observation  has  been  that  existing  manpower  programs  hare 
produced  beneficial  results  and  I think  further  consolidation  and  in- 
teo* ration  will  make  these  results  all  the  more  apparent.  . 

I thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity.  I believe  in  a 
brief  fashion  we  have  tried  to  state our -position i and  as  I ha^e  md  - 
cated,  as  I talked  to  other  mayors  about  the  country,  I feel  om  posi 
tion  that  we  have  would  well  be  supported  by  many  mayors  who  are 
felt  particularly  the  problem  with  respect  to  the  categories  that  have 
existed  within  the  manpower  field  today. 

Mri)ZSLsr'Mr.  Mayor,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  I want  to 
thank  you  for  a verv  brief,  but  succinct,  statement  as  to  the  operation 
of  the  manpower  programs  in  the  District,  as  well  as  your  views  on  the 
pending  legislation  and  the  recommendations  that  you  have  made. 

1 What  problems  you  as  mayor  are  having  at  the  present  tune,  and 
what  recommendations  you  would  make  with  reference  to  resolv  ing 

,hKfw“— , I I thmk.'Mr.  Chairman, 
referred  to  parenthetically  is  the  problem  of  categories.  N e teei 
that  in  the  city  where  we  have  thousands  of  youth  and  young  adu  , 
veterans,  the  elderly  and  the  underemployed  workers  vvitli  a lmst  of 
pro  °rams  that  have  special  . ^togories— for  instance,  A 1C,  as  an  e,v- 
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ample,  handles  youngsters  from  14  to  22.  We  might  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  a serious  problem  between  15  and  23,  but  we  are  confined  to  that 
category. 

The  New  Careers  program,  the  On-the-Job  Training  program,  the 
JOBS  program  that  we  are  doing  with  the  Alliance,  the  MDTA,  all 
of  them  fall  within  some  category,  and  that  means  what  you  frequently 
find  is  that  you  have  somebody  falling  between  the  cracks,  and  it 
seems  it  does  not  permit  jurisdiction  to  really  plan  for  a population 
without  categories,  and  I would  think  that  the  strongest  recomenda- 
tion  that  I could  make,  particularly  with  respect  to  this  and  to  avoid 
this  falling  between  the  cracks,  and  permit  us  to  really  plan  for  a total 
population  and  shift  that  population  from  time  to  time  as  the  pres- 
sures develop,  would  be  to  eliminate  categories. 

Now,  Mr.  Holmes  may  want  to  comment  on  that  from  an  operating 
standpoint. 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

I think  that  the  mayor  is  quite  right  on  that.  The  experience  that 
we  have  had  in  the  city  that  points  this  up  is  that,  as  you  know,  by 
categories  we  also  receive  in  effect  an  allotment  of  funds. 

Last,  summer  the  mayor  was  very  concerned  about  the  number  of 
youth  opportunities  we  had  available  for  subsidized  work  experience 
programs. 

As  we  looked  over  our  category  of  funds  available  to  help  with  this 
problem,  we  found  in  one  category  of  funds  we  had,  in  effect,  some 
unused  funds  at  that  particular  time,  but  because  the  funds  were  de- 
limited, we  could  not  automatically  shift  those  to  the  category  where 
the  greatest  need  was  identified  at  that  moment. 

So  although  we  could  use  more  money  in  NYC,  there  was  a limita- 
tion on  the  funds  available,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  we  had  some 
funds  available  in  another  category  that  weren’t  being  expended  at 
that  moment. 

We  feel  that  under  tile  decategorization,  this  would  make  for  a 
much  more  flexible  method  of  funding  programs  as  the  community’s 
experience  shows  the  need  to  be. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mayor,  with  respect  to  decentralization,  you  com- 
mented that  the  District  is  not  an  industrial  community,  and  that  in- 
dustry lies  around  the  beltway.  Therefore,  there  should  be  more  co- 
ordination between  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  with  the 
District 

Mayor  Washington.  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Under  the  administration  bill,  it  provides  for  veto 
power  to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 

If  we  were  to  recognize  a prime  sponsor  agency  which  would  in- 
volve the  District  and  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  with  the 
Governors  having  the  right  of  veto,  how  would  this  affect  the  District 
of  Columbia  ? What  recommendation  would  you  make  to  assure  that 
you  as  the  mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  would  have  a proper 
role  in  (his  picture? 

Mayor  Washington.  Well,  I think  that  the  District  always  pro- 
duces that  kind  of  problem  in  whatever  State  arrangements  we  have, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  fit  this  in  fairly  well.  It  would  seem  to  me 
from  time  to  time  I serve  as  a Governor  or  as  a mayor,  or  something 
else,  and  I would 
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Mv  Dwiels  You  are  recognized  as  the  chief  executive  officer.  _ 
mVvox" ^WAsniNG^oK  Yes,  I think  this  would  not  create  a serious 
m-nhlJm  We  now  use  the  Council  of  Governments  as  somewhat  oi  a 

Council  of  Governments’  format  involves 

representation  from  all  the  neighboring  Jiinsdietions  with  the  Dis- 
trict  participating,  I think  we  could  possibly  look  to  that  unit  as 
imoUr  body  and  as  a neutral  body  to  serve  as  an  operator  here,  and 
I do  not  conceive  of  any  serious  problem  m this  regard  jeopardizing 
the  interests  of  the  District,  if  that  gets  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Daniels.  What  do  you  think  the  role  of  the  Community  Action 
agencies  should  be  under  the  administration  s bill  ^ , 

Mayor  Washington.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  aie  too  a 
move  for  the  designation  of  our  own  State  comprehensive  manpowei 
agency,  or  if  DCMA,  which  exists  now,  is  that  agency,  we  would  ex- 
pect that  the  Community  Action  Agency  would  continue  to  serve  m an 

0PW?dTre\°lize  here  that  the  central  coordinating  unit  as  it  is  moving 
now,  and  I indicated  it  is  in  the  process  though  we  have  not  tully 
accomplished  the  coordination  we  seek,  but  if  the  DCMA  is  me 
ao-ency  for  the  District  which  serves  as  our  comprehensive  manpowei 
agency,  we  would  expect  the  Community  Action  Agency  to  continue 

as  it  is  in  an  operating  vole.  . . « , , 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Mayor,  what  do  you  envision  the  role  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  be  with  reference  to  public  service  employment? 

We  have  today  about  i million  people  out  of  work,  and  I ani  sure 
that  a substantial  portion  exists  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  - here 
are  many  tasks  of  a public  nature  that  are  undone.  Much  work  prob- 
ably could  be  accomplished  in  the  area  of  parks,  hospitals,  m t.ie 

Government  itself  here  in  the  District. 

Have  you  made  any  study  ol:  the  amount  of  people  that  you  can 
hire  in  public  service  here  in  the  District,  where  good,  complete  roles 
could  be  given  to  people  presently  unemployed  ? ...... 

Mayor  Washington.  I would  like  Mr.  Holmes  to  react  on  this,  with 

move  specifics  than  I have.  . x.  ,,,  , . . , 

Mr  Holvies.  I say  recognizing  the  fact  that  m the  YY  aslungton 
metropolitan  area  the  Federal  and  District  Governments  represent  the 
largest  single  employer,  the  Public  Service  Careers  program  has  a 
unique  advantage  in  one  wav,  but.  it  also  implies  a dependence  upon 
appropriated  funds,  both  in  the  District  appropriations  as  wed  as  m 
the.  Federal,  to  make  for  the  kinds  of  opportunities  we  are  alluding  o 

thOn  the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  as  you  have  suggested,  there  are 
manv  projects  and  many  programs  in  the  public  service  area  which 
could  be  developed,  which  may  make  a difference  in  the  living  environ- 
ment for  urban  people,  that,  with  a special  allotment  of  funds  to  do 
such  things  as  the  mayor  lias  referred  to  before,  those  things  that  tall 

between  the  cracks,  could  take  place.  . 

As  an  example,  we  have  talked  a lot  about  the  development  ot  on 
park  areas,  the  design  that  the  mayor  has  been  very  interested  in 
along  the  southeastern  shores  of  the  Potomac,  where  we  could  clo 
something  with  a recreation  and  employment  and  enrichment  program 
for  the  Anacostia  area,  all  of  these  things  could  be  made  possible 
under  special  public  service  programs. 
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Tlie  reel  question  would  be  only  what  lands  of  funds  we  would  lm\  e 

'“SJ'CSTt.t  me  go  one  step  further.  If  you  were  to  provide 
pubjic  Sn-ic? employnpt  for  f • SS 

Sll«C^™iyyoXS^e..d  on  welfare  in  the  District* 

Mr.  Houwes.  We  certainly  flunk  there  is  a great . rtadeo >• 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  they  became  wage  earneis  and  taxpayers,  y 

Holmes  °T hat  cwS.‘  There  is  a considerable  tradeoff  be- 

tn-en  what  we  do  in  manpower  development  and  other  public  service 
liromms  Xot  only  would  we  expect  to  have  a favorable  impact  on 
hefize  of  our  welfare  rolls,  but  we  think  it  would  automatically  re- 
duce the  size  of  our  health  problem,  it  would  improve  upon  our  hous- 
ing accommodations,  because  more  money  would  be  m peoples  pockets 
S SXhS  about  the  kinds  of  housing  they  prefer  as  opposed  to 

'VlS<S  wSeelyou  lmow,  that  this  kind  of  tradeoff  is  dependent  upon  a 
healthy  employment  arena  for  the  people  we  are  trying  to  serve  anc 

PailrPS  you.  I want  to  recognize  the  other  gentlemen 

^V^wtndd^ike*  to  call  upon  my  colleague  from  the  great  State  of 
Washington, Mr.  Meeds.  Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I am  proud  to  come  from  the  State  of  the  mayor  s namesake. 

Mayor  Washington.  Thank  you,  sir.  . , . 

Mr.  Meeds.  And  I am  sorry  I didn’t  get  here  to  hear  your  oral  testi- 
mony. I have  been  through  your  testimony,  however,  Mr.  Mayor,  and 
find ’that  you  have  done  a very  good  ]ob  of  touching  the  highlights 
and  toucliniG:  the  things  which  I consider  to  be  worthwhile  in  this  bill. 

But  my  question  really  is  this:  You  know,  we  create  job  banks,  we 
can  coordinate  our  efforts,  and  all  of  these  things,  but  m the  final 
analysis  any  good  manpower  and  training  program  which  does  not 
have  some  assurance  of  providing  employment  at  the  end  of  it,  or  as 
an  end-result,  seems  to  me  to  be  doomed  from  the  outset. 

My  question  to  you,  sir,  is,  do  you  feel  that  this  type  of  program, 
while  I think  we  should  improve  all  programs  we  have,  is  going  to 
really  be  meaningful  in  a time  of  rising  unemployment,  a time  when 
we  are  told  recently  that  we  can  expect  in  1970  4.3  percent  unem- 
ployed, when  obviously  the  marginally  employed  people,,  and  the  mar- 
ginally employable  people,  are  going  to  he  the  people  wt  are  going  to 
be  dealing  with  here?  They  are  also  the  first,  people  who  are  going  to 
be  fired,  or  let  off  when  unemployment  increases.  They  are  the  last 
people  that  arv  going  to  be  hired  when  there  is  a chance  for  unem- 
ployment, and  I just  feel  kind  of  frustrated  about  this  whole  man- 
power program  now  with  the  economic  conditions  facing  this  Nation, 
and  I would  like  for  yon  to  comment  on  that  if  you  would,  please. 

Mayor  Washington.  Well,  I think  von  have  sort  of  put  your  finger 
on,  really,  what  the  nub  of  the  problem  is,  as  we  see  it.  I think  your 
frustrations  are  fairly  normal.  We  share  them  as  we  try  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problems  on  the  streets;  of  our  cities. 

I believe  that,  what  you  will  find  is  that  much  of  the  response  to 
vonr  question  is  related  to  the  economy,  and  I don’t  know  that  any 
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of  US  are  in  fi  position  to  forecast  it  in  precise  terms  m relation  to  the 

job  situation,  the  job  and  employment  situation. 

J We  know  that  the  great  number  of  marginal  pel  sons  "ho,  as  a 
result  of  the  economies  tightening,  will  lose  jobs,  bat it  seen  js “h 
that  it  is  imperative  to  the  extent  that  we  can,  to  dei  elop 
tlie  trainino'  programs  to  put  them  as  close  as  possible  to  » 
opens  in  the  market,  and  not  simply  let  a number  ot  our  people  1*?ina|1 * *^ 
hfthis  maiilial  ama,  knowing  full  well  that  they  will  be  the  first  to 

beM?.‘  Meeds.  Don’t  you  think,  Mr.  Mayor,  however,  tlmt  f ought 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  that  is  the  situation  with  than  . 

Mr ?Meeds S I thhik^ve^iave  just  gotten  inrt  the  area  too  many  tunes 
nf  in  effect  in  akin  ^ promises  which  later  we  can  t fulfill,  and  wine 
become  the*  catcl^Sasin  for  these  people  for  further  frustration, 
further  enmity  toward  people  who  have  promised  and  not  pei tonne  , 
and  it  is  iust  another  broken  promise  to  many  people. 

Lyor^WASHmoTOK.  Yes,  Lid  that  is  why  in  my  pvepaved  state- 
ment I pointed  out  that  I did  not  see  the  thrust  here  m either  of  the 
three  bills  to  be  a panacea,  and  I don’t  think  we  should  hold  it  out  as 
that  I don’t  believe  we  should  make  another  promise  to  people  and 
have  them  feeling  that  jobs  and  training  are  gomg  to  rain  down  on 

tb pm  anrl  that  tins  istlie  problem.  , . 

I think  it  is  a step  in  the  right  direction  to  deeategome, jif _you  will, 
the  efforts  in  these  programs  so  that  you  can  have  some  flexibility , but 

T do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  end  product.  , 

1 I think  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  JOBS  program  as  the  land 
of  down-the-road  outproduce  of  employment  winch  you  re  er  to  b 
it  afrain  is  not  going  to  work  unless  we  have  a fantastic  upsui0e  m 
tlie^coimmy1  mid  a fantastic  kind  of  reaction  from  cm ■ 

\Ye  are  not  really  going  to  make  it  on  that.  But  I clont  beue\e 
that Lve  slmd d Continue  m our  frustrations  in  respect  In  any  piece 
of  legislation  looking  at  it  as  a panacea.  I think  we  have  got  to  move 
ahead.  We  have  got” to  develop  public  careers  program-  ^d  others 
that  the  Chairman  spoke  of  that  tvlll  mhen  jot, : P»t  >l,-m  hack  to 

back will  make  really  an  imprint  on  this  total  pioblem. 

T am  disturbed  frankly,  in  the  city  at  this  point  m this  whole 

area‘ of  job  training  and  employment.  1 think  mSteLffort 

to  tlie  summer,  the  summer  to  come,  if  we  don  t do  a massive  eito  t 
here,  we  m-e  going  to  be  in  trouble,  just  for  the  reason  hat  you  men- 
tioned There  are  too  many  people  at  the  marginal  level. 

MiC  Meeds.  And  the  Chairman's  question  really  suggests  some 
method  of  relieving  tlie  pressure  and  also  for  making  a bettei  society 

1 Sink  ho  Ins  hit  a root  plus  there,  and  I 
think'  Mr.  Holmes  reacted  to  it,  because  I tlmik  the  public  sell  ice 
career  area  does,  in  fact,  give  great  opportunity,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
a sort  of  backdrop  to  the  private  economy. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  sorry  I have  to  leave. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I now  recognize  tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mi. 
Scherle,  tlie  ranking  minority  member  of  this  committee 

Mr.  Scherle.  It  is  a pleasure  to  have  you  appeal1,  Mr.  Mayor,  ancl 
I appreciate  the  generous  couinfj^^j^yi  the  administration  mil. 
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wiih'vou  ^iUly  Yho*  foct  tinlftSyXve  been  an  utter  failure.  I 
think'  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  young  people  have  been  su  - 
ited to  a training  process  that  they  would  not  have  otherwise  had. 

A I tin  v of  them  have  gone  into  gainful  employment.  , 

We  have  noted  this  here,  and  I am  sure  that  when  ymi  make  the 
sweeoino-  statement  you  are  talking  nationally,  and  not  locally.  1 am 
well  awSre  of  that,  but  locally,  I would  believe  that  what  we  have 
seen  in  a number  of  the  programs  is  not  what  we  think  could  neces- 
sarilv  be  derived  from  them,  and  our  real  observation  here  today  is 
that  we  feel  that  the  time  lias  come  for  the  decategorization  ot  these 
programs  and  the  development  of  a comprehensive  back-to-back  anil- 
ity to  plan  the  programs  so  that  they  reach  the  population  wheie  tl  e 

greatest  pressure  and  the  greatest  need  is.  . , , 

* Mr.  Soi  iKiu.K.  Since  you  have  been  Mayor  of  the  District,  what  have 
you  done  to  unite  or  correlate  these  programs,  if  you  feel  this  has  been 

a primary  on  use?  _ T 

Mavov  Washington.  That  is  a very  good  question.  In  a very  slioit 
period  of  time,  I discovered  our  programs  were  fragmented  all  across 
the  board,  when  I came  into  office.  In  March  of  1968,  in  a joint  arrange- 
ment with  the  Labor  Department,  we  were  able  to  bring  in  Mr. 
Holmes,  who  served  both  the  Federal  end  and  the.  local  end,  and  ve 
started  in  a process  of  putting  as  many  agencies  under  one  root  as  we 
could,  and  guiding  some  of  the  others  with  at  least  a hand..  . 

You  must  remember  that  these  directly  funded  agencies  had  either 
;;,i or  (]veir  own  arrangements  on  a direct  basis,  ancl 

there  was  not  everything  wc  could  do.  TV  e did  something.  We  set  up  a 
format,  which  is  our  D.C.  manpower  unit,  and  we  started  feeding  into 
that  area  a review  process,  and  in  that  review  process  we  got  part  ot  a 

handle  on  a number  of  them.  , , .. 

We  had  at  least,  one  repository  where  we  could  handle  manpower. 
Moreover,  in  the  refunding  of  a few  that  have  come  before  us,  we 
have  been  able  to  direct  that  training  and  that  program  to  the  point 
of  need,  so  that  it  was  back  to  back  with  other  training  programs  and 
reallv  met  the  total  need. 

It  takes  time,  I would  say,  for  any  city  based  on  how  these  programs 
evolved  and  how  the  Congress  really  put  them  together  to  put  a lull 

handle  on  anv  or  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Souraii.K.  Mr.  Mayor,  I cannot  agree  that  putting  the  monkey 
on  the  back  of  Congress  is  going  to  solve  your  problem. 

Mavor  Washington.  I didn’t  sav  that. 

Mr!  Scinmi.E.  That  is  the  way  I, interpreted  it, 
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Many  people  feel  the  only  thing  we  have  to  do  is  pay  out  a lot  of 
monev,  and  I totally  disagree  with  that  statement.  For  example,  1 ride 
is  about  as  full  of  graft  "and  corruption  as  any  program  I know  ot. 
Perhaps  there  is  more  that  is  not  even  reported  to  us  in  the  16  news 

media  about  it.  . . . ,,  , 

We  had  the  Job  Corps  here,  and  I understand  that  it  just  folded 

about  2 months  ago.  . , , ,, 

C<ui  you  o*ive  me  tiny  explanation  wliy^  "with  nil  these  cind  ni<my  other 
programs,  \ve  still  have  the  problem  we  have  in  the  District  of  not 
being  able  to  satisfy  the  needs  for  employment  ? 

Mayor  Washington.  Sure. 

Let  me  get  back  to  vour  first,  thing.  I never  put  the  monkey  on  the 
Congress’  back.  I dealt  with  the  Congress  as  a partner  m every  en- 
deavor we  had,  and  what  I said  was  the  way  the  programs  were  en- 
acted and  categorized,  it  did  not  leave  flexibility.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  I am  saying  as  a result  of  that  in  my  testimony,  as  well  as  now, 
is  that  the  programs  as  they  were  funded  and  as  they  were  passed, 
left  the  categories  with  many  cracks.  „ 

Mr.  Scheme.  Let  me  correct  that  statement  then.  As  members  ot 
Congress  we  have  tried  to  fund  these  programs,  and  through  hap- 
hazard administration  downtown  they  have  become  failures,  not  be- 
cause of  our  generosity,  but  because  of  this  lousy  administration. 

Mayor  Washington.  Why  don’t  we  take  the  position  that  it  may 
lie  we" have  a joint  responsibility  here?  The  point  is  that  all  three  bills, 
the  Administration  bill  particularly,  go  to  the  relief  of  categories. 
I think  the  funding  has  been  liberal,  but  it  has  not  been  enoug.i.  1 
think  that  we  have  been  funded,  for  instance,  at  about  one-tini  d ot 
the  need  that  we  have  been  able  to  assess  in  this  city,  and  if  you  say 
that  it  is  liberal  funding,  I think  the  question  is  not  whether  it  is 
liberal  but  whether  it  is  enough.  „ 

Mr.  S cherub.  All  right,  ay  by  did  the  Job  Corps  foil  111  TV  asliuigtou  . 

Mayor  Washington.  The  Job  Corps  did  not  fail  here.  There  is  no 
Job  Corps  here.  The  one  you  refer  to  is  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
Job  Corps  has  not,  come  to  the  city  at  this  point.  The  job  program  that 
yon  refer  to  was  a training  program  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and— let  me  just  tell  you  wliat  it  is,  since  you  have  called 

OTMr.  Scheme.  I know  what  it  is — a job  center.  Why  did  it  fail? 

Mayor  Washington-.  Well,  it  wasn’t  the  Job  Corps.  It  was  a train- 
ing program  undertaken  by  the  Labor  Department  along  with  our 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Northern  Systems,  a system  which  had  pre- 
viously functioned  with  the  Job  Corps  in  another  area. 

Mr.  Schekle.  In  Nebraska.  They  moved  here  to  Washington.  I 
played  a part  in  getting  it  closed  there  because  it  was  not  functioning 

in  Nebraska.  . , 

Mayor  Washington.  Mr.  Holmes  lias  been  reviewing  that  care- 
fullv,  and  I would  like  Mm  to  comment. 

Mr.  Holmes.  The  Jobs  Center  was  the  appropriate  name  tor  that 
particular  project.  It  was  a test  pilot  project  which  had  a one-funding 
life  bv  the  previous  administration.  It  was  designed  as  a forerunner 
to  the  JOBS  in  a Series  Programs,  which  is  now  called  JOBS-70. 

In  our  assessment  of  what  it  was  doing  with  the  employing  com- 
munity, we.  felt  that  in  the  limitation  of  the  funds  that  we  had.  that 
the  JOBS-70,  the  present  Administration’s  proposal  for  involving 
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the  private  sector,  was  in  effect-  duplicative  with  that  parUculai  pro- 
gram at  the  Jobs  Center,  again  addressing  itself  to  the  private  sector. 

So,  in  the  analysis  of  what  we  needed  at  this  time,  it  was  deemed 
that  the  JOBS-70  with  the  MA-1,  2,  3,  4,  5 series  before  i had  now 
made  for  that  kind  of  capability  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan 

What  was  needed  now7  instead  of  the  Jobs  Center  was  a liianpowei 
residential  center  under  the  Job  Corps,  and  we  have  been  identified 
as  one  city  for  it,  to  bring  to  Washington  a capability  for  youths  who 
1 ve  very  poor  home  situations  to  make  for  a more  healthy  enviion- 
luciit  for  their  training,  so  in  effect  the  administration  decided  to  place 
the  resources  of  the  Job  Corps  manpower  residential  center  at  the 
same  location  where  the  old  Jobs  Center  was,  and  with  the  now  grow- 
ing capability  in  our  JOBS  program,  to  substitute  for  that  it  I may 

finish, sir.  . . . -.r> 

We  have  had  an  experience  in  the  last  2 years  with  the  MA  series, 
during  the  same  time  as  the  Jobs  Center,  several  million  dollars  woith 
of  programs  funded  with  the  private  sector,  representing  several  hun- 
dred jobs  at  the  end  of  the  training,  and  so  it  was  just  in  that  assess- 
ment that  this  was  done,  not  in  the  assessment  that  the  Jobs  Center  had 

failed.  . , 

Mr.  Sciierle.  Apparently  you  and  I didn’t  read  the  same  article. 

Mr.  Holmes.  Except  that  is  the  newspaper,  and  I am  telling  you 
from  our  being  responsible  as  project  officers  from  the  monitoring  and 
a course  of  action  of  what  we  are  d<  ang  every  day. 

Mr.  Scherle.  As  far  as  the  programs  are  concerned,  I fern  much 
more  suitably  impressed  by  the  newspaper  account  than  I do  by  the 
track  record  established  by  all  of  these  programs. 

What  have  yon  done  with  the  Work  Incentive  Program  ? How  many 
people  have  you  placed  there?  What  is  your  enrollment ? 

Mr.  Holmes.  We  didn’t  come  prepared  t o give  you  that  information, 
but  we  have  it,  and  will  supply  it.  We  have  produced  on  a periodic 
basis  this  kind  of  information. 

I might  mention  to  yon  that  an  outside  evaluation  firm  has  311st-  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Labor  an  evaluation  of  that  program,  and 
it  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  country . 

Mr.  Daniels.  Will  you  supply  those  statistics  for  the  record. 

Mayor  Washington.  We  will  be  glad  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  information  follows :) 

District  of  Columbia  WIN  program  statistics 

WIN  enrollments,  cumulative  August  lOGS-Jan.  31,  1970 

WIN  enrollees  placed  on  jobs,  August  196S-Jan.  31,  1970 — - 

WIN  enrollments  on  Jan.  31,  1970 , 

Source  : D.O.  Manpower  Administration,  Mar.  2,  1970. 

Mr.  Sciierle.  These  evaluations  are  self-imposed  by  the  agencies  in- 
volved,  and  I don’t  take  any  type  of  position  on  that.  Already  v30 
million  has  been  spent  in  the  poverty  program  for  evaluations  and 
they  are  gathering  dust,  and  never  will  be  looked  at. 

Mayor' Washington.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I understand  you  want  the 
figures  ? 

Mr.  Sen  urge.  Well,  I can  tell  you  that  I don’t  have  the  amount  ot 
time  to  go  into  this  as  deeply  as'  I want  to,  other  than  to  say  that  I 
am  very  disappointed  in  Pride,  Inc.  This  is  a sad,  sad  commentary  on 
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I if,  WortuSt,  ritor  job  opp^unj,,. 

with  respect  to  the  Ml  import  of  Pride,  Inc.,  sir.  I think  we  lme 
read  about  17  situations,  and  I think  they  are  serving  tnousands  and 

thousands  of  disadvantaged  youngsters.  TVncliimrton 

Mr.  Scherle.  This  may  be  fine,  but  the  Gov  einoi  of  W Islington 
ci‘iir]  o moment  ti°*o  how  they  lire  trimied  iincl  developed. 

‘ Mayor  Washington.  Many  of  them,  and  I didn't  come  prepared  to 
go  So  a detailed  defense,  but  just  in  terms  of  tta ■ stmpmg  e 
“orization  of  that  program,  based  on  what  you  have  lead  so  mi.  i. 
think  the  GAO  on  the  other  hand  has  done  a comprenenstve  t.uit- 

ment  of  that  program  and  found  it  in  good  shape.  . 

The  Labor  Department  in  this  administration  has  j^  a ^veek  oi 
10  da  vs  a°o  refunded  that  program,  based  on  an  analyse  of  vvhat  ■ !,.y 
Imre  fomilb  This  is  in  our  Ulmistration  nnd  I Wieve  t hat  to  sneep 
this  aside— I don’t  think  the  newspapers  have  said  that  tue  piogiam 

lia M^Scherle.  Funding  a program  under  this  administration,  or  the 
previous  administration,  has  no  bearing  on  my 

You  cannot  take  a tax  dollar  for  this  type  of  outfit  and  _et  ulne  ™ 
•ceived.  It  is  a ridiculous  appropriation  even  for  any  admmistiat  o . 
"Mayor  Washington.  If  vou  really  looked  at  that  program- 
Mr.  Soiikrlk.  Iviiv  Mayor,  I have  done  a lot  of  looking,  xi  is  a sau, 
sad  ca=e  to  tiy  to  build  the  hopes  of  these  poor  people  and  give  them 
a few  dollars  to  go  and  chase  rats  in  an  alley  as  part  of  t le  program. 
This  city  could  set  up  a real  effective  rodent  control  program  with 

iust  a percentage  of  vvhat  Pride  is  getting. 

Mayor  Washington.  Did  you  realize  that  they  have  also  been  able 
to  buy  three  gasoline  stations  and  an  apartment  building,  as  a part  oi 
their  on-going  training,  and  also  move  people  out  into  a category, 
which  is  the  whole  area  of  landscape  gardening,  and  they  have  a him 

established.  , . , . . . , , , 

All  of  these  are  spinoffs  of  the  kind  of  training  they  have  had. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Who  are  the  directors  of  the  landscape  agency  ( 

Mayor  Washington.  That  is  a separate  corporation. 

Mr.  Scherle.  You  bet  it  is.  ,,  . ., 

Mayor  Washington.  It  should  be.  That  is  vvhat  you  are  after,  isn't 
it,  for  people  to  move  out  of  vvhat  you  call  a training  program  into 
entrepreneurship  ? Isn’t  that  getting  into  the  mainstream  . 

Mr.  Scherle.  This  agency  also  has  people  who  serve  m a LAI 
ao-ency  which  are  directly  affected  with  that  agency.  I think  you 
might  see  in  the  contracts  there  might  eve  v be  a little  conflict  of 
interest. 

Mayor  Washington.  I don’t  have  any  notes. 

Mr!  Scherle.  I know  you  don’t,  but  by  tlie  same  token,  I think  you 
could  do  a better  job  in  Washington.  If  you  are  the  mayor,  you  are 
also  the  governor.  _ , , , , 

Mayor  Washington.  You  know,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  we  had  no 
control  over  those  programs.  You  have  said  that,  and  you  know  it.  I 
am  a governor,  and  I am  a mayor,  and  two  or  three  other  things,  and 
nothing  very  much,  you  know,  in  terms  of  authority. 
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Mr.  Sciierle.  You  delegate  your  authority  to  somebody  who  can 
serve  in  a capacity— but  you  still  should  be  held  finally  responsible. 

Mavor  Washington.  Mr.  Congressman,  you  realize  what  we  aie 
trying  to  do  by  this  very  legislation  is  to  put  these  programs  :n  a posi- 
tion where  locally  we  have  some  controls,  and  we  have  some  ability  to 
bring  them  into  context,  and  when  you  say,  “Washington,  no  other 
city  is  in  any  better  position,  even  where  you  have  a governor,  • these 
programs  are  operating  on  a straight  funding- categorical  basis  and  we 
have  had  less  opportunity  here  with  direct  funding  than  programs  m 
any  city  in  America. 

Ml'.  Sciieree.  You  are  closer  to  the  source  here. 

Mayor  Washington.  That  doesn’t  give  us  anything.  . 

Mr.  Scherle.  I would  hope  somewhere  along  the  line  in  this  legis- 
lation you  and  the  governors  will  be  given  the  power  of  veto,  because 
I think  the  responsibility  should  rest  somewhere  with  a public  official. 

Mayor  Washington.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Sciierle.  There  is  an  agency  when-  the  majority  of  intelligence 


is  serving  one  cubicle  down  here. 

Mayor  Washington.  Isn’t  this  exactly  what  this  legislation  is  try- 
ing to  do?  Isn’t  this  trying  to  give  to  the  governors  and  to  the  local 
operators  and  jurisdictions  some  ability  to  function  with  it? 

I came  in  full  agreement  with  this,  because  I think  this  is  needed. 

Mr.  Scherer.  Mr.  Mayor,  I am  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  this  million- 
dollar  program  flounder  and  not  help  the  poor  for  which  the  pro- 
gram was  designed.  The  administration  of  these  programs  is  atrocious, 
and  as  long  as  we  design  a program  for  the  poor  people,  then  I think 
those  people  should  be  heard.  I am  not  trying  to  single  you  oat 

Mayor  Washington.  That  is  why  I am  trying  to  get  your  remarks 
away  from  singling,  because  I think  we  have  had  less  opportunity 
than  any  other  jurisdiction.  You  say  we  are  close,  but  we  are  not  close. 

I didn’t  want  to  debate  it.  I agree  with  this.  These  programs  need 
to  be  brought  into  a focus  where  they  can  get  the  full  impact.  They 
need  to  be  decategorized,  and  I agree  with  yon  that  there  are  areas  of 
great  impact.  And  if  this  was  not  the  case,  I do  not  think  we  would 
have  these  three  pieces  of  legislation. 

I think  that  the  administration  bill  is  a detailed  bill,  and  it  should 
go  far  to  correcting  some  of  the  problems  which  we  have,  and  giving 
to  the  jurisdictions  a kind  of  hold  on  them  and  a kind  of  base  that 
they  really  need,  and  I would  hope  that  in  this  period  of  time  we  can 
make  great  progress. 

Mr.  Sciieree.  Yo  further  questions. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I call  on  my  colleague  from  the  State  of  California, 
Mr.  Hawkins. 

Do  you  have  a question  ? . 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mayor  Washington,  first,  I would  like  to  apologize 
for  not  having  been  present  during  the  time  you  presented  .your  pre- 
pared statement.  I do  serve  on  another  committee  which  meets  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  is  why  I was  absent. 

Secondly,  I would  like  to  strongly  commend  you  on  the  role  that 
you  are  playing  in  this  city.  I know  that  there  is  not  a city  in  America 
that  is  not  ‘in  trouble  at  the  present  time,  including  Los  Angeles,  my 
home  city. 

Certainly  I think  that  it  is  a little  unfair  to  blame  you  for  all  of 
the  ills  of  this  city. 
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Mayor' Washington.  Of  all the  cities  -jJwcietj-  York, 

Mrf  Hawkins.  They  are  shared  by T else.^  I don't  know 

and  Mayor  Yorty  m .Los  ng  , 1 should  be  more  cooperation 
of  any  city  m Amenca  r may  be  the  Governor, 
than  in  the  City  of  Washmgt Governor  in  this  instance. 

to  talk  about  that,  but  as  a of  Godless,  I came  to 

I happen  to  live  n ni  he  Histi ^n^^ne  ^ ^ ^ ^ 1)istrict. 

M ashmgton  o i'e > 1 more  of  the  Congressmen  lived  in  the  District, 
l^fidSS?  bStfSS*  »V,  lot  of  other  things  would  be 

WU.  that  you  submitted  your 

Vi  Do  vou  believe  that  legislation  is  absolutely  needed  in  order  to 
„ -hi eve °cooiGi nation , or  fs  it  possible  under  the  various  proposals 
that  have  heretofore  been  made  to  achieve  cooperation  or  coordina- 
tion without  necessarily  getting  into  tae  propos^ifiiedopa^MY 
Do  you  believe  that  this,  any  more  than  any  of  the  otliei  proposa  , 

will  actually  achieve  coordination?  . • , _j* 

I know  everybody  talks  about  it,  but  each  agency  is  very  jealous  o 
its  own  responsibility,  its  own  operation,  and  somehow  we  never  get 

ai  Ak£  how  would  you  relate  this  type  of  coordination  of  manpower 
prof  rams  to  the  schools  of  the  area?  It  seems  to  be  that  without  the 
tie-m  with  the  schools,  that  we  will  avoid  manpower  programs,  spe- 
cial pro" rams  doing  jobs  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  schools.  It  is 
a double-jointed  question,  but  I would  like  to  get  your  reaction. 

Mayor  Washington.  It  is  quite  a question,  or  senes  that  you  have 
asked,  and  I want  to  thank  you,  Congressman  Hawkins,  for  putting 
the  whole  matter  into  perspective.  . . 

I have  come  to  the  point  m my  experience  that  you  observe  on, 
where  I can’t  really  single  out  people  to  blame  in  America,  in  a sense, 
because  particularly  in'this  area,  many  of  these  programs  developed 
and  evolved  out  of  pressures  of  the  times,  or  pressures  that  developed 

to  take  cave  of  one  group  or  the  other. 

The  NYC  program,  the  14  to  22-year-olds,  they  suddenly  became 
a veal  problem  for  us,  and  this  developed  with  a certain  kind  of 

background.  _ , _ , _ , . 

The  New  Careers  program,  and  On-tlie-Job  Training  program,  the 
MDTA  program,  all  of  these  things  evolved,  as  things  evolve  in 
America,  out  of  the  pressure  of  circumstance,  and  then  to  find  at  one 
point  in  time  that  you  have  them  and  they  have  developed  a certain 
amount  of  background  and  a certain  amount  of  independence,  is  not 
to  say  that  we  should  continue  in  that  prospect,  because  as  I have 
pointed  out,  with  this  growth  there  have  developed  cracks.  People 
are  falling  between  cracks  because  of  the  lack  of  flexibility  to  deal 
with  the  total  population,  without  going  into  categories. 
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Now.  I think  you  could  achieve,  perhaps,  coordination  witnout  the 
legislation,  but  t think  you  do  a better  job  of  providing  a base  for 
tliat  coordination  with  the  legislation  that  is  now  proposed,  so  that 
it  does  not  fall  entirely  upon  the  administration  to  put  tiie  coordina- 
tion into  it.  ..... 

I think  if  the  controls  are  built  in,  so  that  the  jurisdictions,  the  gov- 
ernors and  the  local  officials  can  function  flexibly  and  appropriately, 
then  there  is  a better  chance  for  administrative  coordination  of  the 
programs  within  the  framework  of  need  as  they  develop. 

I think  on  the  second  part  of  the  question,  with  respect  to  the 
schools,  there  is  need  for  a further  look  at  this  problem  to  see  how  the 
training  programs,  and  even  the  curricula,  if  you  will,  are  related 
to  the  programs  that  ultimately  provide  either  training  or  the  job 
opportunity.  _ ... 

I am  not  sure  that  we  have  done  enough  in  this  area.  It  is  faii'iy 
apparent  that  ill  the  dropout  area  there  is  a need  for  far  more — a 
need  for  a more  comprehensive  look  at  that  as  a total  problem. 

So  1 would  say  to  yu.i  that  I see  the  need  for  this  legislation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  areas  that  I have  referred  to,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  permitting  a better  type  of  planning  for  population  without 
categories,  and  1 would  believe  that  it  would  set  the  stage  for  a far 
better  degree  of  coordination  administratively  if  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  are.  passed. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Just  one  other  brief  question. 

Do  you  believe  that  even  with  coordination,  that  the  job  can  he 
done  without  a lot  more  funding  than  at  the  present  time ? 

I know  it  is  easy  to  say,  “All  we  need  is  coordination.”  This  some- 
times is  a substitute  for  an  inadequately  funded  program.  It  seems 
to  me  we  have  been  coordinating  and  coordinating  for  a long  time, 
and  really  haven’t  put  up  enough  money  to  really  do  the  job,  both 
in  education  and  in  manpower  programs. 

So  what  I am  really  asking  is,  is  coordination  the  sole  answer? 
Mayor  Washington.  You  have  put  your  finger  on  what  I was  try- 
ing to  explain  to  the  Congressman,  that  you  can  talk  about  liberal 
funding,  and  it  is  a question  of  who  is  defining  “liberal.” 

We  have  here  100,000  people  that  we  have  been  able  to  identify  in 
our  manpower  program,  as  underemployed.  Now,  we  are  serving-  30,- 
000  of  them,  which  means  that  we  have  a need  for  70,000  more.  We 
are  serving  about  one-third  of  our  population  that  has  a need  for 
training  to  relieve  their  undere"  ployment  and  develop  skills  so  that 
they  can  f uuct  ion  at  that  skill  level. 

There  you  need  more  funding,  as  well  as  coordination.  Coordination 
is  like  what  we  have  done  so  far.  We  have  looked  at  an  expert  swim- 
mer who  can  swim  a mile,  and  has  2 miles  to  swim.  He  is  going  to 
drown  if  that  is  as  far  as  he  can  go. 

The  program,  if  it  is  not  properly  funded,  does  not  do  anything 
except  permit  you  to  coordinate  an  under-funded  program. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I want  to  thank  you  for  a very  forthright  presen  - 
tation. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Gaydos,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Gaydos.  One  short  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mayor,  in  my  area,  the  problem  involved  and  revolves  around 
jobs.  I understand  my  colleague  Mr.  Scherle  to  say  that  there  are 
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thousands  of  jobs  in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  go  unfilled.  Is  that  a true 

St  JlTym-WASHiNGTOK.  Mr.  Congressman,  I am  not  aware  of  it.  I was 
trvin-  to  oet  the  source  of  it.  We  are  now  putting  on  one  of  the  most 
extensive  job-getting  programs  that  we  have  have  ever  put  on  heie  m 
thecitv  We  a?e  asking  for  50,000.  We  are  turning  to  dentists  and  doc- 
!lrs  and  lawyers  ancf engineers,  asking  them  if  they  won  t open  up 
job  opportunities,  and  I just  am  not  aware  of  jobs  going  begging^ 

3 I know  that  we  even  have  gotten  an  extra  provision  in  the  trans- 
portation area  to  move  some  of  our  unemployed  into  the  suburban 
.m/r  This  is  a demonstration  that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
•s  participating  in,  and  certainly  we  won’t  he  moving  them  out  there 

if  there  were  iob  opportunities.  . . 

Now,  Mr.  Holmes  is  close  to  this  situation,  and  he  might  want,  to 

61  M?  HoSSei  think  there  is  partial  truth  in  the  question.  We  do 
have  one  of  the  healthiest  labor  markets  m the  country.  e do  have 
a sizeable  number  of  jobs  going  begging  still,  but  that  doesn't  fully 

answer  the  question.  . 1 

The  rest  of  the  answer  is  that  those  jobs  are  of  such  a professional 
and  technical  level  of  requirement  that  the  population  we  are  trying  to 
serve  just-  doesn’t  meet  it,  and  so  one  of  the  designs  that  we  are  trying 
to  do ’here  with  New  Careers  and  working  with  the  private  sector  and 
the  JOBS  program,  is  to  sell  employers  on  the  restructuring  of  their 
jobs  to  make  more  entry  level  jobs  possible  for  the  potential  labor 

force  that  we  have.  , 

Now,  until  you  do  something  about  bringing  together  what  our  pop- 
ulation’s characteristics  are  at  this  time  with  the  labor  market  needs, 
we  are  going  to  have  a serious  gap  between  them,  and  so  we  try  to  do 
this  with  the  training  programs  which  require  an  acceptability  by  the 
employers  to  do  it-,  and  so  when  the  Mayor  spoke  about  the  new  job 
development  record,  we  are  not  just  meaning  promotion.  We  are  menn- 
ino-  selling  the  employers  on  the  value  to  them  their  investment  in  the 
Washington  area,  in  redesigning  their  jobs,  changing  some  standards 
for  their  jobs  that  may  not  even  be  realistic  any  more,  to  take  those 
jobs  in  the  paper  and  really  make  them  available  to  the  clientele  that 

we  have,  who  have  a crying  need  for  jobs. 

\s  we  move  along  that  track,  we  will  say  that  we  are  able  to  re- 
solve more  and  more  of  the  underemployment  and  unemployment,  that 

we  have  going  on  in  the  city.  . , , , ,, 

Mr.  Gaydos.  As  you  have  explained,  then,  you  do  have  a problem 
here  with  the  number  of  jobs  that  are  available  pursuant  to  your  ex- 
planation;  they  are  the  technical  jobs. 

Mr  Homsras.  Yes.  If  vou  take  any  of  today’s  newspapers  and  we 
have  people  who  call  those  and  call  many  employers  to  see  if  they 
can  change  one  element  in  that.  We  find  the  jobs  are  electronics,  they 
are  engineers,  professionals  in  terms  of  some  of  the  programs  that 
are  calling  for  people  today,  in  the  computer  sciences,  et  cetera. 

We  have  designed  training  programs  that  link  to  those.  He  say, 
“We  can’t  give  you  a computer  systems  analyst  right  now,  but  we  can 
give  you  key  punch  operators.”  If  you  can  let  them  in,  we  will  connect 
you  with  a job  training  program  that  will  allow  yon.  to  move  them  lip 
through  the  next  levels  of  the  computer  technology,  and  you  can  have 
jobs  for  them  and  assist  us,  too. 
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Mr  author  of  o„e  of  the  bills,  the 

-*?.«  «“"“>* point  tl,i3 
morning  with  regard [to the  need Lto we  have  two  major 

assort p" 

vrl*  Stficfr  We  had  testimony  from  the  Governor  s ofhce  of  t<u} 
land  not  S Ion®  go.  and  in  the  statement  that  made  the  prob- 
lem of  the  District  oi  Columbia  and  its  relation  to  the  suburbs  was 

h'ln^ourstateinent  on  page  4 you  get  intothisquestion,  but!  amnot, 
fr  riklv  very  clear  from  your  testimony  as  to  just  what,  yoiu  ysvei 
would  be  to  what  I think  can  continue  to  be  a problem  if  we  don  t 

^The*3  administration  bill  proposes  a designation  on  a idnndard 
catc  A basis  and  within  an  SMSA  around  the  city  ot  M aslini^  n, 
iSfyor  ofu«  intrul  city,  in  this  ccsc  yourself,  would  be  given  the 
rlosion-ition  or  sponsorship  responsibility  tor  that  assignation.  . 

The  testimony  from  Maryland  indicated  that  they  thoug  ht  t ns 
would  be  a problem,  and  that  it  would  not  be  satisfactory  for  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  serve  as  prune  sponsor  for  the 


sv.bi 


/or  ox  rue  xsjbii  »t  , 1 i .w  ■,  , 

«rbs  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  which  surround  the  city. 


You  mentioned  the  Council  ot  Governors  as  a regional  ageuc\  Hu- 
mi'dit  be  designated  for  this  purpose.  Do  you  have  any  kind  t s)k. 
r-ilic  suo-gestion,  or  would  you  be  willing  to  try  to  work  with  Govewioi 
Hoi  ton  of  V ir  gi  nia  and  Governor  Mandel  of  Maryland  to  try  to  find 
out  what  we  crnild  do  specifically  for  the  SMSLY  m the  M ashm— - 


Virginia  would  not  like  the 


D.C.,  area  assuming  that  Maryland  and 

administration’s  proposal-  . , 1 n 

Mayor  Washington.  Yes,  Congressman  Steiger- 1 would  first  think, 
that  I would  want  to  say  that  I did  not  want  to  minimize  the ^problem. 
The  difference,  for  instance,  in  our  jurisdiction  is  that  we  not  only  are 
in  the  center,  as  a citv,  but  we  are  probably  unique  m the  tact  that  we 
are  bordering  two  States,  Maryland  and  Virginia  which  1 think  is 
unique  in  terms  of  any  other  jurisdiction  having  tins  kind  ot  Coinpo- 

ntdo  not  believe  that,  for  instance,  three  neighboring  states  need  have 
concern  with  the  problems  such  as  we  have  here.but  the  very  itttv 
that  we  are  working  together,  say,  in  the  CAMPS  program,  and  m 
the  Council  of  Governments,  it  gives  us  a base  to  work  out  specifics. 

I use  the  Council  of  Governments  only  as  a neutral  medium,  and 
in  the  other  phases  of  manpower,  we  had  no  problems  working  out  a 
system,  a communications  system  in  the  criminal  area.  M e- have  hacl 
no  problem  working  on  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  problems  that 
affect  us  generally,  and  it  seems  to  me  only  when  we  get  to  the  human 
problems  of  the  programs  do  we  begin  to  throw  up  some  problems  co 

°Uin  rehouse  to  your  question,  I would  be  perfectly  happy  to  con- 
tinue  the  dialogue  which  we  have  already  started  m the  yAMI  o 
urogram,  which  we  have  started  with  neighboring  States,  with  a view 
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to  working  out  some  specific  method  of  operation  that  would  be  mu- 
tually satisfactory  to  the  two  jurisdictions. 

Tf  isn't"  nn  ensv  oug,  but  I think  wg  Iihvg  got  to  clo  it. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I think  it  would  be  very  helpful  for  the  committee  to 
have  the  results  of  that  kind  of  work.  I know  you  have  started  it.  1 
would  like  to  encourage  you  to  continue  it,  and  to  get  back  to  us  when 
you  have  suggestions  on  what  we  ought  to  do  in  drafting  the 
legislation. 

Mayor  Washington.  Very  Avell.  . lT  , 

Mr.  Steiger.  One  last  comment.  I simply  wanted  to  say  that  I would 
go  further  than  either  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Scherle  or  Mr.  Hawkins, 
in  suggesting  that  much  more  of  the  fault  lies  with  the  Congiess  in 
the  uuty  we  Save  structured  the  programs  and  imposed  them  on  local 

TEtEow  that  the  word  “fault”  is  particularly  appropriate,  be- 
cause each  program  grew  up  to  meet  a particular  need  at  this  time,  in 

1962, 196-k  1965  or  196S.  , . , . . „ , 

Based  on  that  experience,  we  now  sec  what  we  have  done  to  you,  ancl 
more  importantly  than  to  you,  to  those  who  need  to  be  served. 

I appreciate  your  coming  this  morning.  . . - 

Mayor  Washington.  I appreciate  that  statement.  You  said  it  far 
better  than  I was  trying  to  say  it,  but  I was  really  trying  to  cast  back 
into  the  development  of  various  programs,  and  you  have  pist  put  your 
fin o-er  so  beautifully  on  how  they  developed,  and  not  for  us  to  either 
fruit  or  blame  each  other.  I don’t  think  this  gets  ns  any  closer. 

What.  I see  is  a partnership  in  whatever  faults  we  have  bad,  or  de-. 
ficiencies,  and  a resolve  together  to  try  to  put  the  best  package  to- 
o-e ther  to  take  advantage  of  the  experience  that  'we  have  had,  and 
also  to  more  meaningfully  reach  the  people  that  we  are  trying  to 


reach.  , . 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mayor  Washington,  in  response  to  what  you  have  just- 
said.  I know  yon  are  confronted  with  a most  difficult  problem,  and  1 
think  you  are  handling  it  very,  very  well,  and  I want  to  compliment 
you  on  behalf  of  the  committee  and  personally . . 

I desire  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  here  this  morning,  and  for 
the  testimony  which  you  have  given.  It  has  been  most  helpful. 

Mayor  Washington.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Daniels.  And  thank  yon,' Mr.  Holmes. 

Mr,  Holmes.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Daniels.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Joseph  Duffey,  National 
Chairman  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  DTJFFEY,  NATIONAL  CHAIRMAN,  AMERI- 
CANS FOR  DEMOCRATIC  ACTION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  LEON  SHULL, 
NATIONAL  DIRECTOR;  AND  VERLIN  NELSON,  LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Mr.  Duffey.  With  me  is  Leon  Shull,  the  national  director^  of  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  and  Verlin  Nelson,  legislative 
representative.  Let  me  briefly  summarize  our  statement. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  record  at  this  point,  and  you  are  free  to  proceed  and  sum- 
marize your  views. 

( The  statement  referred  to  follows : ) 
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Statement  of  Joseph  Dram,  Chairman,  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action 

. T„„  T'liiffi'v  I am  National  Cliainnan  of  Ameri- 

Jlr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Joe 1 tll;s  opportunity  to  present  our 

cans  for  Democratic  Action.  I am  ha 4W  to  1 H.R.  11620, 

?sj«*  * *• SK,£cr 

.other.,  ttncl  H.H.  IMIS,  introdoeeaby  (lie  polity  of  the  United 

opportunities  for  e.e.ol,  rep.ior, 

I"  MU'  -ot  « «»'W  *“  »«““*  °f 

Americans.  fn  tba  nroblem  of  unemployment  was 

manpower  program  was  aimed  at  ietui  © . n rigllts  revolution 

— — — 

“CS*  se  ^^SH£k!.s  s&  rssi 

about  one  million  people,  “““P0"4 81  1 ^ Thousands  of  people  trained  under  the 
meats  which  more  than  justify  its  cos  • tlle  drst  [hue  in  the  liis- 

ncts  are  working  more  steadily  or  at  higher  wage^  For  the  rst  t and 

torv  of  the  nation,  the  poor  themselves  have  paiticipated  in  cue  pn 

implementation  of  government  programs  of  assistance.  statistics  are 

But,  we  still  lmve  large-scale  miemployment . llw i depiessink  star ^ 

^krst5;SM 

asassssi^^ 

conrngement  or  inability  to  meet  the  minimum  unahfiC;.t  oiis 

bring  dn-vh  tire  «— 

plwmrnt  rnte.  ^ t,«  ^l«TO«d 

mid  late  .KM.,  did  not  create  enough  Job. o tie  “ ' “Jf „,ort. 
3.9%,  the  largest  monthly  rise  in  tune  years.  the  nUnufcer  one  need 

tocisrbLS 

ffie^fshS^  a built^  career 

ladder,  together  with  necessary  «il|Port  carefully  docu- 

“Kite.  job.  ,»  redroe 

calls  onlv  for  limited  skills  mid  minor  amounts  of  hsuntow 

Their  Estimate v of  Potential  Sources  of  .A cio  Jobs  included.  Million 


Medical  institutions  and  health  services 

Educational  institutions 

National  beaut  ideation 

Welfare  and  home  care 

Public  protection 

Urban  renewal  and  sanitation 


1.2 
1.1 
1.3 
. 7 
. 35 
.05 


Total 
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2.  In  1067  tlu* 

recommendation.  rvmnnittee  of  the  Conference  of  Mayors 

3.  In  January  of  106S  the  Exf 1 lltn*  C° for  •» 00,000  public 

called  for  a public  service  employment.  P10*  , nf1  Syracuse.  Xew  York,  re- 

service  mbs?  immediately.  Mayor  \\  illiai  i ‘ ^ .e  .fome:  down  lie- 

minded  us  at  the  time  that  while  ie  ‘ in  thc  l .S.  has  gone 

tween  10G1-11HSS.  the  total  number  ot  unemployed  puson. 

up.  due  to  population  growth.  Commission  Report  listed  as  one  of  its 

4.  Later  in  1MJ8  the  exhnus  ' e *«ue >1  G ^ mnUoll  lunv  jobs  in 

KirsrA^ «» 

— - - — » "■ 

*&r. 

ill,. S 3SSW  w*“i-  • •«  «»*  * ««• 

problem.  The  avowed  pul  of  f1  J-  ^ ,4  W vears  is  laudatory  and  would 

^i,0Jl£iito^aSSSr^«t.  bit  still  unemployment  would  not  be  at  minimal 

leVlnStbe  past  some  3$  «« 

tended  to  A°™der  on  iss  es  suchJ  1 1 1 f lo\v.c0gt  housing  in  the  suburbs. 

«r*s 

sr^us 

" ."  I*  «■■."  «m,,c  ontrtsht  -Ml-'  to 

fr 

C&CS&S*  ISIS  «j 

siotniito.  Tliis  nation  Ians  beh’ii.l  othot  Weston,  nations  in  the  iJMVisions  for  (lay 
care  centers.  Our  lack  of  low-cost  housing  ns  approaching  the  ensis  sta^.. 

* The  soeial  cost  of  the  job  creation  program  to  the  nation  is  not  gie.*t  in i the 
long  run.  Earned  income  reduces  the  need  for  welfare  and  otliei  supp 

services  Crime  and  delinquency  are  reduced.  . 

The  employed  individual  gains  substantially.  Employment  builds  self-ie^ptct 
and  brings  tiie  individual  closer  to  tlie  mainstream  of  economic  lif e Emplo.r  ed 
parents  are  a model  for  children  to  emulate.  Employment  builds  shills  and  e.v- 
perience  which  can  he  transferred  to  the  private  labor  market 
1 ADA  supports  the  O’Hara  bill  because  it  explicitly  provides  foi  -Toll  Cie.itmn 
in  Title  III.  Although  the  lack  of  a specific  number  of  jobs  is  a serious  defect, 
\ve  feel  the  bill  is  a major  step  in  the  rirrht  direction. 

The  introduction  to  the  OTIura  bill  recognizes  that  it  is  within  the  capability 
of  the  richest  nation  on  earth  to  provide  every  American  who  is  able  and  '' »}»»»> 
to  work  full  opportunity  to  obtain  employment,  commensurate  with  ins  ability. 
It  faces  np  to  tiie  fact  that  the  guarantee  of  employment  for  all  requires  public 
investment  to  the  extent  that  tiie  private  sector  is  unable  to  provide  such  oppoi- 
t uni  lies.  It  reiterates  the  great  unfilled  public  needs  in  American  life. 
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The  Ayres  bill  is  puzzling.  It, opportunities 
Purpose  (Section  4)  that  'exl^ns‘°"  {ow-iucomc  persons^vi'll  allow  the  Nation 
for  unemployed,  uuderemploye  , nublic  needs  in  such  fields  as  health, 

to  meet  more  adequately  the preliminary  training  for 
recreation,  etc.  However,  the  hi  ■ . . ’uncienVrite  the  wage"  of  those 

those  jobs.  Sufficient  funds  are  not  fJ*  °^  n 0„„e  training  is  completed,  the 
who  would  be  put  on  the  1™^'®  fil^stlit^and^l^al^owraments  which  are,  of 

S^?i^eS5f^l«  "®.eer ^fev  as  an  Economic  Stabilizer,  the  Ayres  bill 

^j^szsss&Tfst  $£'&  art  ***,.» 

ix-lort'y  now  should  bo  Job  orentlon. 

S£-^s9&^sS5S5S 

1 la  tirtav  under  the  term  “manpower  acts”  we  have  a complex  array  of 

different  programs,  controlled  by  several  agencies,  providing  tuffcijent  services 
with  dikront  eligibility  criteria  and  allowances.  ADA  applauds  the  fact  that 
under  each  of  the  bills  pending  before  this  committee,  the  myriad  of  P1  opiums 
will  be  brought  together  into  a single  comprehensive  program,  with  decateBo  1- 

ZJNext°f( decentralization.  In  our  legislative  Program  for  19T0.  ADA  svoports 
decentralization,  but  only  if  coupled  with  incentives  to  modernize  state  and  local 
government,  improve  the  quality  of  their  personnel  and  include  pnvate  c 

rnunitv  groups  5n  the  delivery  process.  . _ ..  . 4,  _ rvn-ir-t  nm 

There  is  nothing  in  the  current  manpower  legislation  m m lie  0 'I-.u a bdl 
which  prohibits  the  Secretary  from  embarking  upon  a major  ^ecenti. iliz.it  on 
of  responsibility  if  lie  so  wishes.  Just  as  he  now  contracts  with  many  pnvate 
employers  lie  lias  Elie  option  of  contracting  with  public  officials. 

Of  concern  to  ns,  however,  is  the  plan,  proposed  by  both  the  Ayres  and  Steiger 
bills,  to  decentralized  manpower  administration  by  vesting  control  of  the  man- 

power  programs  in  the  hands  of  the  state  governors.  , ,ln  • 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  state  comprehensive  manpower  agencies  vvill  be  domi- 
nated bv  the  state  employment  agencies.  These  have  traditionally  been  inoie  in 
the  service  of  the  employer  than  the  employee.  Their  very  function  m the  past 

employment  serrice,. 
piece.  Tbe  tool  Concent, «.d 

(CEP)  which  provide  training,  placement  and  supportive  serv  ices  foi  the  hard 
core  unemployed  have  been  an  important  innovation  ' The  !U°"s^fof  ^ t ° 
grams  stems  from  active  efforts  to  develop  new  yobs  and  get  i id  of  nmealistic 

J°Aslfo' the  ability  of  the  Employment  Service  to  meet  the  challenge,  it.  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  his  defense  of  the  system  in  iccent  te. 
monv  has  referred  only  to  numbers  of  disadvantaged  handled  and  not  to  any 
evaluation  of  the  quality  of  tbe  service  To  this  there  lias  ".^/X'  secremv 
five  reaction.  As  to  the  composition  of  the  Employment  Service,  the  Secretaiy 
points  out  that  minority  groups  members  now  make  up  14  percent  of  the  staffs 
of  tbe  50  Employment  Security  Agencies,  as  opposed  to  12  percent  two  yeais 
ago.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  has  not  talked  about  the  level  ot  the  jobs  which 
are  uniformly  low  for  blacks. 
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T,  w!U  take  mnv've  effort  to  transform  the  employment  service  into  a modern 
nmnnm  er  age^cv  aml  for  years  to  come  federal  direction  is  urgent.  Otherwise 
ti,e  disadvantaged  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  same  bureaucratic  apparatus 

which  hns  been  unresponsive  to  them  for  years. 

Secretary  Shultz  recognized  the  need  for  increased  federal  direction  of  the 
employment  service  when  he  served  on  a Labor  Department  Task  orce  i 
1«H35  to  review  the  operations  of  the  employment  service.  He  is  on  record  as 
livin'-  that  “Our  feeling  in  the  Task  Force  was  very  strong  that  the  rates  of 
the  ^tohd^a^in^riienis,  the  managerial  development  aspects,  you  might 
sav  of  the  Employment  Service  were  not  nearly  as  good  as  they  could  be  and 
should  be.  and  we  would  hope  for  some  strong  work  and  leadership  from  the  fed- 
eral government  in  bringing  these  things  along.”  . . , , 

Until  the  strengthening  of  the  Employment  Service  occurs,  there  should  be 
opportunities  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  deal  with  J2 

providing  some  of  the  necessary  services  in  the  manpower  held.  1 lie  Scuet.uy 
Labor  has  this  power  now,  hut  his  auiliority  and  latitude  would  be  severely 
cramped  under  the  Ayres  hill  where  the  governors  lia\e  so  much  nutliontj  to  ue 

velop  plans  and  implement  them.  , , .ni»,iri»n»i 

The  vesting  of  the  power  in  the  governors,  and  the  generr  I i innil-s  iln iib.i-i 
orientation  of  state  governments  will  shortchange  the  cities.  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Areas  are  to  he  used  to  insure  that  funds  end  up  m <’«'  - 
nnniifies.  if  funds  are  misdirected,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  undei  the  Ayieb  i . 
i«;  supposed  to  intervene  to  insure  that  funds  attributable  to  a community  aie 
spent1  there.  Is  it  politically  realistic  to  expect  that  the  Secretary  will  try  to 
compete  with  tlie  clout  that  the  governors  have  on  a state  level 

In  case  of  veto  by  the  governor  of  a mayors  plan,  will  the  Secietai>  mlu 

fere  and  over-ride  the  veto?  It  is  most  unlikely.  ...  , rninminritv 

Further  the  poor  within  the  cities  will  be  short-changed.  lhe  Community 
\ctioii  Programs  and  the  Concentrated  Employment  Programs  have  pioneered 
new  methods  of  contacting  and  dealing  with  the  poor.  In  cases  of  acrimony  be- 
tween the  CAP’s  and  city  hall,  there  is  the  real  danger  of  theforniev  heing  sup- 
la'essed "in  the  south  the  civil  rights  groups  have  little  weight,  with  the  may ore 
in-  any  other  public  officials.  What  will  happen  to  these i groups  '"thou 
port  of  federal  officials?  Local  racist  policies  necessitated  the  iedeial  pio„i.uns 

' 11 experience  of  community  action  groups  in  local  planning  and  citizen  par- 
ticipation  mav  be  lost.  These  community  groups  have  provided  a healthy  coin- 
petition  with  more  established  community  agencies,  causing  them  to  modify  their 
ways.  It  is  their  emergence  as  influential  local  forces  which  lias  been  one  of 
tup  greatest  innovations  of  the  manpower  progi ams.  . » 

In  condusTon,  we  support  the  enactment  of  the  O’Hara  bill  because  of  its 
flexibility  of  administration  and  its  explicit  commitment  to  public  seivice 

eU? JwTuteto'einplinstee  the  principal  points  made  earlier  in  this  testimony.  Public 
sevvhfiobs  are  all essential  need  if  we  are  to  improve  the  quality  of  American 
life.  The  Automation  Coinmtssion,  the  Kernel-  Commission,  and  the  otliei  studies 
i ted  here  todav  have  emphasized  that  development  of  public  service  employ- 
ment is  not  creating  “make  work”  hut  is  fulfilling  real  and  urgent  public  needs. 
We  cannot,  in  fact,  meet  the  great  challenge  of  America— the  achievement  of 

«■»*  “?,as  “n,1  f"E1 

with  one  program.  This  is  such  a time.  We  can  at  once  meet  the  needs  foi  better 
services  in  the  public  sector  of  American  life  and  at  the  same  time  give  to  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  an  opportunity  to  work  in  creative  employment.  We  would 
.lro.p  thnt  the  O’Hara  bill  specifically  authorize  the  creation  in  the  next  fiscal 
VCar  of  one  million  public  service  jobs,  funded  with  a $5  billion  appropriation. 
J This  Congress  has  a unique  opportunity  and  a real  responsibility.  It  can  seize 
(hat  opportunity  and  meet  its  responsibility  l>y  passing  tl.c  O’Hara  bill  modi- 
fied to1  provide  the  one  million  public  service  jobs  so  essential  to  Ameiican  lile. 

Air  Dufity  For  24  years  our  society  has  been  working  toward  the 
goal  of  achieving  full  employment  and  providing  opportunities  for 

■ “wo  £iHKt2.^S5S'«.rli«r  this  morning,  evolved  an 
economy  for  which  we  have  a great  need  for  skilled  labor  at  one  end 
and  a large  group  of  people  who  have  essen  ’ally  lived  in  a colo  . 
situation  at  the  other  end,  who  found  work. 
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The  statistics  to  which  you  have  alluded  earlier  this  morning  of,  now , 
3.5  million  without  work,  another  6.7  million  snbemployed  because  of 
low  wages,  and,  indeed,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  probably 
several  other  millions  who  are  outside  the  labor  force  because  old  s- 
couragement  or  inability  to  meet  the  minimum  qualifications,  in  s 
demonstrates  the  continuing  problem  of  trying  to  provide  tniJ. 

61 't  he  re  are  commendable  aspects  to  all  of  the  three  major  bills  be- 
fore  this  committee.  I think  they  all  take  advantage  of  some  o v la 
we  have  learned  in  the  last  decade  through  manpower ' training  pi 
grams.  They  all  attempt  to  decategorize  the  funds.  I think  this  is  a 

very  good  move.  . . T , ,. 

Th'ev  all  try  to  consolidate  these  services.  They  all,  I believe,  aie 
aimed  at  the  principle  of  decentralization,  and  allowing  of  flexibility 

and  return  control  to  the  local  level.  , „ 

Our  concern  is  with  the  demonstration  now  after  a decade  o ■ 
power  training  programs  that  simply  the  provision  of  training  is  no 
enough,  that  we  must  move  now,  the  Federal  Government  must  move, 
to  the  area  of  job  creation.  We  would  challenge  the  assumption  that 
enough  jobs  exist  in  private  enterprise  to  bring  down  the  unemploy- 
ment rate.  because  the  job  shortage  in  private  enterprise  does  not  seem 
to  gear  in  with  the  capabilities  and  needs  of  those  who  constitute  the 

the  group  seeking  employment.  . ,,  -v- 

We  therefore  want  to  testify  m behalf  of  job  creation  as  tlie^so. 

1 need  today.  We  believe  the  basic  manpower  programs  ot  the  lhos 

must  be  large-scale  creation  of  jobs  in  the  public,  sector.  . 

AVe  are  simply  reiterating  the  recommendations  here  made  in  lJbb 
bv  the  President’s  Commission  on  Technology;  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Welfare ; the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  'Mayors ; and  bv  the  Iverner  repoi't. 

We  are  "simply  suggesting  that  we  now  must  couple  manpowei 
training  with  job  creation.  We  are  not  talking  at  this  point  about 
make-work.  We  are  talking  about  socially  needed  fobs,  useful  jobs, 
to  help  in  the  staffing  of  schools;  to  help  m the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic order  and  safety;  to  help  in  the  cleaning  up  ot  the  environment; 
in  the  postal  service  and  a number  of  other  areas  where  we  suiter  in 

this  country  from  a kind  of  public  poverty.  . ^ , • 

We  are  suggesting  that  the  social  cost  of  job  creation  to  the  Action 
would  not  be  great,  in  the  long  run,  because  earned  income  would  re- 
duce the  need  for  welfare  and  other  supportive  services  and  i educe 

the  level  of  crime  and  delinquencies.  . , ,,  . . 

The  ‘VGA  supports  the.  O’Hara  bill,  because  it  provides  for  job  cre- 
ation under  title  III.  The  lack  of  a sufficient  number  of  jobs,  I think,  is 
a serious  defect,  and  I will  comment  on  that  in  a moment. 

We  think  the  age  limits  in  the  O’Hava  bill  might  a so  ^W^onsd- 
ered.  I think  the  Avres  bill  is  particularly  puzzling,  because  it  talks 
about  the  expansion  of  public  service  employment  opportunities  for 
the  unemployed  and  underemployed,  which  would  allow  the  Ration 
to  more  adequately  meet  the  unfulfilled  needs  m such  fields  as  health 
and  recreation,  but  the  bill  seems  to  envision  only  preliminary  training 

'Hie  economic  stabilizer  provision  in  that  bill,  I think,  does  recognize 
the  use  of  manpower  training  and  its  relation  to  the  general  hea.th 
of  the  economy  as  an  economic  to  st{lbl^,ze  t'  lG  ecolloni‘‘ 
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But  we  think  the  priority  now  must  be,  first,  job  creation.  Ihe  ex- 
perience of  this  country  in  World  War  II,  as  pointed  out  by  Leon 
Keyserling  when  he  appeared  before  this  committee,  demonstrates 
that  if  job  creation  is  the  first  priority,  training  will  follow— that  the 
flexibility  of  American  industry  was  demonstrated  in  World  TV  ar  II 
and  we  will  simply  follow  the  creation  of  jobs  with  appropriate  train- 
ing and  supportive  services.  . „ , . 

Let  me  just  mention  other  aspects  of  the  bill.  We  do  support  the  con- 
solidation, which  is  part  of  all  three  bills.  ADA  supports  decentraliza- 
tion, but  it  should  be  coupled  with  incentives  to  modernize  State  and 
local  government,  and  to  include  private  groups  in  the  delivery  of 
processes. 

I think  what  we  have  learned  in  the  last  part  of  this  decade  about 
(he  importance  of  community  participation  is  recognized  in  the  three 
bills  before  us,  and  primarily  in  the  O’Hara  bill.  . 

We  believe,  that  the  decentralization  is  essentially  a principle  of 
style — of  administration  and  aims  of  programs — and  that  the  O’Hara 
bill  which  does  less  to  specify  relationships  to  States  and  cities  pro- 
vides the  best  flexibility  for  creative  administration,  and  we  have 
argued  th.it  the  particular  provisions  which  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  governments  the  direction  of  these  programs  are  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  cities. 

We  have  suggested  that  what  results  here  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor’s  main  function  becomes  essentially  a negative  one,  in  respond- 
ing to  protests  on  behalf  of  cities  to  programs  that  are  drafted  on  the 
S’u  fltc  iGYSl . 

Let  me  just  skip,  then,  to  the  close  of  the  testimony  to  say  that  there 
are  times  when  Congress  faces  the  opportunity  of  meeting  several 
needs  with  one  program,  and  this  is  such  a time. 

We  can  meet  the  needs  for  better  services  in  the  public  sector  of 
American  life  and  at  the  same  time  provide,  and  actually  deliver,  on 
the  promise  of  full  employment  by  providing  millions  of  citizens  an 
opportunity  to  work;  providing  them  a career  ladder,  and  supportive 
services. 

Therefore,  ADA  urges  the  O’Hara  bill,  which  specifically  author- 
izes  job  creation. 

That  is  supported  by  this  committee.  But  beyond  that,  there  should 
be  an  authorization  in  the  next  fiscal  year  of  1 million  public  service 
jobs,  funded  with  a $5  billion  appropriation.  We  need  these  jobs.  Not 
simply  are  the  people  ready  and  willing  to  work  in  our  society,  but  all 
of  those  who  share  in  the  quality  of  life  in  this  society  will  be  helped. 

This  is  the  way.  it.  seems  to  me,  after  25  years  that  the  society  can 
do  something  about  the  poverty  of  its  public  services,  and  do  something 
about  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Duffey. 

Mr.  Steiger? 

Mr.  Steiger.  Mr.  Chairman,  I assured  Jim  O’Hara  a warm  endorse- 
ment of  his  bill.  ... 

I wonder  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  go  beyond  the  public 
service  employment  you  discussed  in  your  statement.  Would  you  agree 
that  if  we  really  want  to  talk  about  public  service  employment,  then 
we  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  the  kind  of  make- work  jobs  that  you  are 

talk  about  road  construction,  or  we 
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ought  to  talk  about  other  kinds  of  public  works  employment.  Is  that 

f l Mr,  Duffey.  Yes,  but  I think  given  the  help  needed  in  schools— 
given  the  great  number  of  subprofessional  jobs  needed  m Wth  I 
would  not  classify  what  we  have  specified  here  as 

vrtii  nre  cl6scril)in<T  niftny  of  fciiB  rtrBtis  I tluriK  I won  cl  1 

tvoS  Sr  see  more  work  in  urban  transportation  than 

in  highways,  but.  I quite  agree  with  you.  . , » , , , 

The  O'Hara  bill,  again  with  great  flexibility,  provides  for  contract- 
or both  with  private  agencies  as  well  as  other  governmental  agencies 
for*  a great  number  of  socially  useful  purposes.  But  I quite  agree  that 

clip  rip  tin  it  ion  coni  cl  b6  ciuitB  uroncL 

Mr  Steiger.  You  are  assuming  a cost  of  about  $5,000  per  person  a 
rear.  How  do  you  see  that  breaking  down?  Since  I woidd  ^jme  t^t 
it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  supplementary  education  training, 
transportation,  and  possibly  other  services  as  well  as  the  specific  w » 
levels  to  maintain  a person  in  public  service  employment;  low 

* 1 ' M r " 1 D urr nw  It  would  be  our  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  to  pro- 
vide an  income  that  would  make  enough  of  an  incentive  to  pull  people 
into  the  program.  This  was  one  ot  our  continuing  problems  in  this 
society,  that  many  people  who  do  a full  week’s  work  still  don  t rise  out 

0fIhwStryeto  break  it  down  in  terms  of  income  at  the  poverty 
]evel $3  400— the  difference  between  that  and  $£>,000  being  in  the 

"TuSTSSf T^oiSfluive  to  do  is  try,  and  this  is  the  essential 
and  iSSd  feature,  I think,  of  all  these  bills.  W th  the  decategonsat.on 
of  funds,  tlisre  would  bB  a question  of  phasing  here. 

My  gacss  is  that  in  the  training  phase  the  cost  could  be  averaged 

out  at  about  $5,000  per  man.  . . 

Mr  Steiger.  How  long  do  yon  see  these  running?  Is* this  a perma 
nent,  program?  In  other  words,  what  do  we  do  with  the  man,  oi 
woman,  in  a public  service  job?  Do  we  propose  that  they  remain  on 

M i ° Duffey.  The  areas  we  are  talking  about  are  areas  where  there 
is  o-oino-  to  be  public  need.  We  need  more  supplemental  help  m the 
health  field.  We  need  more  aides  in  schools.  We  need  daycare  centoi-. 
Those,  I presume,  are  going  to  be  continuing  needs.  • T 

If  we  can  provide  this  kind  of  work  experience  and  opportunity,  I 
assume  what  we  are  beginning  is  a career  ladder  m which  people  hope- 
fully 9 then,  are  moving  up  into  private  industry,  moving  on  s 
we  are  moving  people  through  a program. 

At  the  present  time,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  needs  we  are  e- 

•ribino-  here,  and  I think  that  is  what  the  Commission  on  1 ethnology 
1 mm0i  neiv, « ,vnc  osivilio-  are  on-going  needs 
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csfi'ihin^  neve,  aim  x iiimiv  uuui#  — . — . --r 

wi'  saying,  and  what  the  Iverncr  report  was  saying,  are  on-going  needs 

of  our  society.  . , 

Now,  the  stabilization  clause  in  one  of  these  pieces  of  legislation  does 
suggest  that  public  employment— yon  have  a trigpringmechanisin  so 
that  it  is  related  to  the  whole  problem  of  unemployment.  I think  that 

is  essentially  a good  provision. 

I don’t  think  anyone  has  adequately  costed  that  out  yet  The  pres- 
ent provision  talks  about  4.5  percent^iyidjf  you  have  that  ioi  o 
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months,  then  you  immediately  trigger  in  a 10-percent  rise  in  the 
funds  available. 

I think  the  needs  we  are  talking  about,  the  basic  needs  of  up  to  1 
million  jobs,  are  simply  going  to  be  with  us  from  now  on. 

Mr.  Steigkh.  I am  ‘fascinated  by  two  things.  One  is  the  emphasis 
that  you  and  many  others  place  on  the  r°le  of  the  Governor  versus 
the  role  of  the  mayor  and  the  assessment  of  the  Steiger  and  the  ad- 
ministration bills  that  we  are  puting  too  much  emphasis  on  the  Gov- 
ernor at  the  expense  of  what  you  call  the  city. 

I must  admit  that  I am  terribly  unconcerned  about  either  the  State 
or  the  city.  I am  concerned  about  the  people  who  are  served.  It  doesn't 
make  any  difference  to  me  who  does  it  as  l°ng  as  we  serve  those  we  in- 
tend t o serve.  . 

The  second  point  of  interest  from  my  standpoint  is  this  combina- 
tion of  the  ADA  philosophy  and  the  puritan  ethnic  on  the  creation 

of  jobs.  . . 

I am  unpersuaded,  based  on  your  testimony,  or  on  anything  else  1 
have  seen,  that  we  will  achieve  an  incentive  for  people  to  move  off 
public  welfare,  or  public  service  employment,  or  that  we  can  continue 
to  make  the  assumption  that  people  arc  going  to  he  interested  in 
this  kind  of  job  in  the  society  Ave  live  in  today. 

I have  as  yet  not  found  anybody  who  has  been  able  to  give  us  any 
kind  of  real  answer  about  why  we  ought  to  establish  a large-scale 
public  service  employment  program,  because  wo  did  it  in  the  lt)3()'s 
and,  therefore,  it  is  . appropriate  m the  1970‘s 

To  say  that  you  need  things,  they  are  socially  useful — your  Avoids 
“socially  useful” — what  is  socially  useful?  It  relates  not  to  society, 
but  to  people.  Nothing  that  you  said,  nothing  that  Leon  Keyserling 
said,  or  that  George  Meany  Avill  say — except  that  lie  will  disagree 
with  you — giA-es  me  any  reason  to  say  that  we  should  move  to  this 
kind  of  program  in  1970. 

Mr.  Duffev.  Despite  the  exchanges  that  Avent-  on  with  the  prior 
witness,  there  is  a concomitant  problem  hero  in  the  shape  and  interest 
after  balance  of  our  oavu  economy.  We  have  come  to  accept  the  fact 
that  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  stimulate,  to  subsi- 
dize, to  play  a rather  direct  role  in  trying  to  shape  the  kind  of  economy 
that  is  stable,  healthy,  and  productive. 

Suppose  one  looks  at  -this  from  the  basis  of  that,  and  secs  an 
economy  off  balance;  an  economy  in  which,  for  40  percent  of  the 
families  in  this  country,  the  working  wife  has  simply  come  to  be 
taken  for  granted;  in  which  not  only  this,  but  in  terms  of  those  who 
are  in  the  poorest  category  there  is  an  enormous  need  for  daycare 
centers.  ... 

I think  Ave  are  move  and  more  moving  into  the  direction  of  that 
need.  Jobs  luiAre  to  be  provided.  It  docs  not  seem  to  be  a need  that 
is  going  to  be  made  profitable  in  terms  of  private  enterprise,  at 
least  not  aa  ithout  a substantial  amount  of  Government  incentive  and 
push  to  create  those  jobs. 

What  Ave  have  is  w society  that  has  simply  not  achieved  the  full 
employment  Ave  have  promised,  and  probably  won't.  We  are  talking 
uoav  about  structural  unemployment  as  a permanent  feature  of  our 
society.  We  have  a sociey,  on  the  other  hand,  with  needs. 

If  you  couple  the  two  of  those  together,  not  simply  for  the  sake 
of  people  looking  for  work,  but  for  the  sake  of  moving  people  up, 
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for  tlio  sake  of  getting  some  things  done,  to  do  the  health  job  that 
has  to  be  done,  assuming  that  -we  might  someday  distribute  health 
equally  in  this  society,  so  that  it  is  accessible  to  everyone,  the  enor- 
mous strain  on  our  facilities,  the  great  need  for  manpower,  means 
the  Government  must  move  in  to  balance  out.  . , . 

We  have  done  that  for  transportation,  or  aviation,  in  the  defense 
industry  itself,  we  have  played  a rather  major  role,  the  activity  of  the 
Government  in  providing  a shape  and.  direction  for  our  economy. 

In  this  area,  it  seems  to  me  we  might  talk  about  the  Kind  of  economy 
we  want,  the  kind  of  balance,  and  I think  that  is  a strong  balance.  At 
least  it  appears  to  me  to  be  half  of  exerting  Government  influence  and 
investing  some  of  our  resources  in  these  directions. 

I think  essentially  that  is  the  kind  of  competitive  situation  we  are 
in  in  trying  to  prove  that  the  free  economy  by  which  we  operate  can 
be  also  one  that  involves  progress  and  keeps  the  morale  of  its  own 

citizens.  • • 

Mv.  Steiger.  I very  much  appreciate  your  comments  this  morning. 

It  is  the  kind  of  dialog  I would  like  to  carry  on.  I will  not  go  any 
further  at  this  point,  however. 

Mr.  Duffey.  T think  of  all  the  bills  available,  yours  was  the  one 
that  had  the  courage  to  address  the  question  of  funding,  and  I appr  >- 
ciate  that  in  your  bill. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Dufi'ey,  yon  endorsed  the  O'Hara  bill,  out  did 

express  some  dissatisfaction  witli  parts  of  it. 

As  I look  at  the  bill,  it  makes  reference  to  eligible  unemployed  per- 
sons, it  makes  reference  to  the  ages  between  18  and  65.  Do  you  care  to 
comment  about  that,  and  give  us  your  views?  n n . 

Mr-  Duffey.  I think  it  is  possible  to  lower  the  end  of  that  scale,  to 
begin  programs  at  the  age  of  14,  by  talking  about  employment 

^°We  still  live  in  a society  in  which  more  young  people  between  the 
a(res  of  15  and  25,  or  more  young  people  in  that  general  age  range, 
are  ending  up  on  the  streets  unemployed,  or  in  factories  than  they  do 

in  higher  education.  . , 

I have  a feelum  that  on  that  end  of  the  scale  certainly  the  age  could 
be  lowered,  possibly  to  14.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  it  seems  to  me 
there  that  it  is  also  possible  to  talk  about  the  kinds  of  employment, 
perhaps  particularly  in  the  area  of  recreation  and  community  activi- 
ties that  mi  Thr.nvolve  individuals  over  the  age  of  65. 

I think  whirr- 1 would  be  happiest  with  would  be  the  striking  of  that 
particular  p:  v ision  and  that  limitation. 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  other  words,  do  away  with  all  age  racommenda- 

tl0Mr!  Duffey.  I think  that  provides  more  flexibility  for  imaginative 
programs  that  might  be  involved  at  either  end  of  the  scale,  yes. 

Air.  Daniels.  On  page  8 of  your  statement,  yon  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  vesting  of  control  of  manpower  programs  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  Governors  is  frowned  upon  by  you,  and  the  administration 
bill  would  provide  to  the  State  Governors,  the  power  to  veto,  over 
the  programs  of  local  communities  and  therefore  frustrate  the  wishes 

of  the  mayors. 

Would  yon  care  to  elaborate  on  that  ( 
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Ml-.  Duffey.  We  are  all  struggling  now,  aren’t  we,  with  what  de- 
centralization means,  how  to  get  the  services  back  to  the  people  mos 

I think  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  a kind  of  specification  of 
the  State  level.  As  I see  it  here,  the  political  pacts  in  this  countrv 
are  that  there  is  not  always  a perceived  mutuality  of  interest  and 
concern  between  State  governments  and  cities.  We  have  a an 

^°I^thkik ^tha t 'nr  ^ 'Trobl  em  with  the  two  other  bills  are  restrictive, 
the  O’Hara  bill  by  not  specifying  the  route,  allows  for  the  kind  ol 
innovation  and  experimentation  which,  first  of  all,  would  continue 
the  alreadv  good  relationship  with  some  local  community  groups, 
which  have  provided  good  competition  for  the  traditional  agencies. 

I think  it  is  a severe  limitation  on  the  creative  possibilities  ot  tne 
office  that  is  administering  the  whole  program,  to  give  them  only 
the  role  of  responding  to  what  is  essentially  a protest  situation.  As 
we  say  here,  we  find  it  hard  to  imagine  that  the  Secretary  will  ovei- 
ride— ■ will  be  willing  to  override  the  political  clout  of  the  Governoi 
in  behalf  of  the  local  government  nor  in  behalf  of  a program. 

Mr  Daniees.  Don’t  you  think  we  must  provide  a break  somewhere 
alono-  the  line,  whether  it  be  at  the  Federal  level,  the  State  level,  or 
some  other  place  in  between,  to  make  sure  the  program  is  carried 
oi“for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  that  those  man- 
aging it  and  supervising  it  do  not  arbitrarily  do  what  they  want  and 
frustrate  the  purpose  of  the  program  ? 

Where  would  you  apply  that  pressure?  . 

Mr.  Duffey.  We  have  been  moving  in  that  direction  by  the  encour- 
agement  of  community  participation,  and  by  the  flexibility  o wor  ~ 
incr  through  what  >ver  agency  seems  to  be  able  to  do  the  job  best. 

§0  I think  the  latitude  for  proceeding  that  way,  or  continuing  to 
proceed  that  way,  would  best  insure  what,  quite  granted,  is  necessary, 
a break  in  monitoring,  but  it  would  be,  I think,  on  the  local  level. 

Mr  Daniels.  Mr.  Steiger  ? ^ . . 

Mr]  Steiger.  Don't  you  run  the  risk,  Mr.  Duffey,  if  you  maintain 
that  posture,  of  continuing  the  fragmentation  of  programs  and  serv- 
ices and  perpetuating  the  situation  that  exists  today  m the  local  com- 
munity, that  is.  as  a man  often  is  shunted  from  one  program  to  the 
other,  because  in  one  instance  there  isn’t  enough  money  m the  pro- 
gram, or  it  is  an  NYC  program  and  he  is  too  old,  and  so  forth. 

I am  disturbed,  I must  say,  by  your  analysis  of  this  problem  of 
the  delivery  of  services,  that  you  think  you  get  a better  break  out  ot 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  contracting  directly  to  a variety  of  groups. 

Mr  Duffey.  The  terms  of  the  legislation  that  is  before  this  com- 
mittee, the  O’Hara  bill  would  give  the  flexibility,  lou  describe  a 
problem  we  are  struggling  with  in  the  decade,  especially  the  lattei 
half  of  it,  in  overcoming  the  fragmentation.  That  is  essentially  an 
administrative  or  program  design  problem.  I would  be  more  hopeful 
that  we  would  be  able  to  continue  to  make  progress  m that  direction 
with  the  flexibility  the  O’Hara  bill  provides,  rather  than  the  ngu 
specification  of  the  Governor  as  the  central  office. 

I am  not  sure  that  the  offices  of  the  Governors  are  prepared  at  this 
point,  to  move.  I am  not  sure  that  is  the  best  relationship  to  establish 
between  the  cities  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Steiger.  But  in  the  administration  bill,  the  prime  responsi- 
bilitv  is  given  to  the  mavor  within  an  SMS  A. 
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Mr.  Duffey.  I understood  that  it  was  a pass-through  coming  back 
the  other  way,  and  perhaps  I misunderstood  it.  In  other  words,  if  there 
is  a protest  which  goes  through  the  Governor  s office,  then  theie  niigii  ■ 
be  established  a relationship.  Am  I wrong  about  that,  is  there  a direct 

provision?  , , . . , n . . 

Mr.  Steiger.  It  is  direct.  My  bill  does  not  clo  this,  but  the  adminis- 
tration bill  does  provide  the  direct  pass-through. 

Mr.  Duffey.  Under  what  conditions?  # 

Mr.  Steiger.  Under  a condition  that  provides  that  the  cential  city 
mayor  be  recognized  within  the  SMS  A geographical  area  as  being 
responsible  for  manpower  programs.  , 

There  is  a relationship  with  the  Governor,  but  the  Governor  at  that 
point  does  not  have  the  direct  responsibility  that  is  given  to  the  mayor 

of  the  central  city.  . . . . , 

Mr.  Duffey.  It  does  put  the  Labor  Department,  then,  in  a political 
situation  between  the  two,  between  these  two  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Not  necessarily.  I o,m  not  as  worried  about  that  point 
as  you  are. 

I wanted  to  touch  on  one  other  thing  you  mentioned. 

I concur  that  we  don't  want  to  put  a new  agency,  C omnninity  Action 
Agency,  State*  employment  service,  or  any  other  agency  in  the  position 
of  being  given  all  of  the  responsibility.  I think  competitiveness  makes 
sense. 

How  ever,  don't  we  really  get  to  the  point  where  we  have  to  make  a 
choice — at  least  this  is  the'  Labor  Department’s  response  on  tins 

problem.  # 

They  are  saying,  “This  is  an  established  agency,  and  if  we  don  t like 
what  it  is  doing,  either  we  work  to  improve  it  or  end  it.” 

My  answer  to  that  would  be  that  we  work  to  improve  it.  Do  you 
think  that  that  is  reasonable  ? 

Mr.  Duffey.  I quite  agree  with  you.  I think  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is  that  we  have  made  progress ‘in  improving  it.  We  have  done  it  by 
stimulating  competition.  We  have  been  trying  to  consolidate,  and  my 
experience  encourages  me  that  we  can  continue  to  make  progress. 

I am  not  ready  to  ditch  it.  But  I think  we  might  make  more  progress 
by  continuing  to  allow  maximum  flexibility  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  the  administration  of  the  program.  My  hope  with  regard  to 
j all  instir  at  mils  is  like  individuals,  that  sometimes  slowly  they  clo  learn 
and  clo  respond,  and  I think  there  is  some  evidence  that  is  happening. 

I would  hope  to  see  the  maximum  possibility  for  that  to  continue  to 
happen. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Duffey,  I want  to  thank  you  and  your  associate 
for  coining  here  this  morning.  I read  your  statement  very  carefully, 
and  I want  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  a very  line  statement,  and  indicates 
to  me  that  you  have  done  some  research  and  put  a great  deal  of  time 
on  it. 

Mr.  I>  ffey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Your  views  will  be  given  careful  consideration  by  all 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  appearance  here. 

Mr.  Duffey.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  are  adjourned.  We  will  convene  tomorrow  morn- 
ing in  this  room  at  1 0 a.m. 

(Whereupon,  at  10:35  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  9:30  a.m.  the  following  da^,  ThurjjHy,  February  19,  1970.) 
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THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  1970 

House  of  Representatives, 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :30  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
2i*V5,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Daniels,  Gaydos,  Sclierle,  Qme,  Steiger, 

and  Erlenoorn.  . 

Staff  members  present:  Daniel  II.  Krivit,  majority  counsel;  Charles 
Radcliffe,  minority  counsel  for  education;  Martin  LaVor,  lmnonty 
legislative  coordinator;  Sue  Nelson,  research  assistant;  and  Cathy 
Romano,  research  assistant. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  come  to 
order. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  as  we  continue  hearings  on  manpower 
is  Hon.  Creed  Black,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Legislation,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr.  Black,  I note  you  have  a pre- 
pared statement.  You  may  read  your  statement  or  give  your  testimony 
extemporaneously,  as  you  desire. 

STATEMENT  OE  CREED  C.  BLACK,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  LEG- 
ISLATION, DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE; ACCOMPANIED  BY  WARREN  ROUDEBUSH,  MANPOWER 

ASSISTANT,  OFFICE  OF  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  Black.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First,  I want  to  say  that 
Secretary  Finch  asked  me  to  express  to  you  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  his  regret  for  not  being  here.  He  had  accepted  your  invi- 
tation to  appear  because  he  lias  worked  very  closely  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Secretary  Shultz  on  this  bill  and  supports 
it  quite  strongly  and  had  wanted  to  be  here  to  present  his  views. 

Unfortunately  some  last-minute  complications  arose,  including  the 
fact  that,  as  you  know,  our  appropriations  bill  comes  on  the  floor  to- 
day. We  also  have  some  fast-moving  developments  in  connection  with 
the  family  assistance  plan,  to  which  this  particular  bill  is  very  closely 
related 

So  the  statement  I am  presenting  is,  of  course,  the  view  of  the 
Department  and  has  the  full  support,  of  Secretary  Finch.  With  your 
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permission,  I would  like  to  go  through  it  quickly  because  it  does 

summarize  our  position  on  this  legislation.  , , 

The  bill,  as  I -aid,  is  of  vital  concern  to  our  Department.  W e helped 
draft  it.  We  have  a. major  role  in  it,  and  we  participate  m several  crit- 
ical ways  in  the  general  direction  of  these  programs. 

More  significantly,  the  bill  establishes  a framework  for  coordina- 
tion between  programs  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  manpower  activities  of  the  Department  o±  Tabor. 

Our  Department  has  a major  role  in  the  conduct  of  career  educa- 
tion and  manpower  programs  in  the  larger  sense  of  preparing  people 
for  the  world  of  work.  The  declaration  of  findings  (Sec.  2(6) ) in  the 
bill  identifies  the  major  responsibility  to  provide  academic,  technical, 
and  vocational  training  as  resting  on  the  public  and  private  educa- 
tional system: 


The  public  and  private  educational  system  has  the  major  responsibility  to 
provide  the  academic,  technical,  and  vocational  training  opportunities  necessary 
to  prepare  attending  students  for  the  world  of  work.  This  system  must  be 
strengthened  to  achieve  its  goals,  and  its  success  is  critical  to  lessening  the 
need  for  remedial  manpower  programs. 


We  also  support  programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the 
handicapped,  and  our  efforts  in  welfare  reform  to  assist  recipients 
achieve  economic  self-sufficiency  fit  in  here.  We  are  concerned  with 
the  development  of  supportive  services  for  manpower  programs,  such 

as  day  care,  _ _ , . , , 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a manpower  development  interest— tor 
example,  in  finding  ways  to  alleviate  shortages  in  the  health  and.  edu- 
cational occupations  and  other  human  services  fields. 

I identified  above  the  major  responsibility  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem in  providing  opportunities  for  people  to  prepare  for  work.  But 
the  fact  of  life  is  that  conventional  schooling  no  longer  is  an  opportu- 
nity available  to  many  of  the  millions  of  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons  who  have  dropped  out  or  been  sriected  out  or  are  dis- 
advantaged in  some  other  respect. 

These  people  are  the  target  of  remedial  programs,  where  they  may 
receive  a combination  of : 

Basic  education,  including  literacy  and  communications  skills, 
Outreach,  counseling,  and  placement  and  follow-up  services, 
Orientation  to  work  discipline  and  work  experience, 

Institutional  and  on-the-job  occupational  training, 

Supportive  services,  including  health,  day  care,  and  others,  and 
other  help  as  listed  in  section  1G1,  “Eligible  Activities,  ’ of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  . . 

Surely  we  aim  to  strengthen  the  educational  system  to  lessen  the 
need  for  remedial  manpower  programs.  But  this  does  not  mean  we 
ghoul  ' lessen  our  efforts  in  remedial  programs,  which  call  on  the  tal- 
ents not  only  of  the  schools  and  employment  services  but  also  the  wel- 
fare, rehabilitation,  and  other  public  or  private  agencies,  as  well  as 
employers  and  organized  labor.  . „ . 

There  is  a metaphor  in  current  circulation  about  stopping  the 
flow”  of  additional  persons  into  the  “pool  of  disadvantaged.”  This  is 
a good  figure  of  speech  only  if  all  its  implications  are  understood.  We 
think  there  has  been  some  misunderstanding  that  this  is  an  either/or 
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issue.  On  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Calkins,  Chairman  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Vocational  Education,  pointed  out  in  his  excellent 
testimony  before  this  committee  : 

The  Council  does  not  recommend  that  funds  be  shifted  out  of  existing  man- 
power programs.  We  believe  that  more  Federal  funds  should  be  allocated  to 
the  flow  of  untrained  youth  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  funds  now  allocated 
to  the  pool  of  the  unemployed. 

This  statement  is  not  at  all  an  attack  on  provision  of  remedial  pro- 
grams to  the  pool  of  disadvantaged,  although  it  is  coupled  with  recom- 
mendations of  increases  of  Federal  investment  in  preventive  measures. 

It  is  not  correct,  to  assume  that  the  pool  is  made  up  simply  of  persons 
whom  the  school  system  failed  to  train  with  marketable  skills.  The 
characteristics  of  these  people  reflect  a variety  of  socioeconomic  dis- 
advantages and  handicaps.  Overcoming  these  handicaps  is  a more  com- 
plex problem  than  skill  training  alone,  important  as  that  is. 

I am  hopeful  that  education  will  perform  an  increasingly  effective 
part  In  “lessening  the  flow”  The  Congress  in  the  Vocational  Amend- 
ments of  1963  urged  attention  be  given  to  students  with  special  needs. 
In  the  1968  amendments  the  Congress  pushed  harder  and  ordered  ear- 
marking of  funds  for  this  purpose. 

I am  told  that  the  State  plans  reviewed  this  year  give  evidence  of 
real  effort  to  respond.  The  efforts  of  the  professional  associations — 
and  I note  the  American  Vocational  Association  in  particular — are 
enlightened  and  dynamic. 

I think  we  are  headed  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  takes  time.  You 
have  heard  of  the  “Eight  to  Read”  campaign.  Commissioner  Allen 
has  carried  the  word  across  the  country  on  this.  When  every  citizen  has 
this  essential  communication  skill  we  won’t  have  to  use  manpower 
training  funds  to  teach  adult  basic  lite  racy  - 

Meanwhile — now — we  need  the  remedial  manpower  programs.  I 
think  we  all  recognize,  however,  that  we  have  reached  a point  when 
we  should  take  stock  of  what  we  have  learned  and  set  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  a unified  system  to  serve  the  best  interest  of  trainees, 
employers,  and  taxpayers. 

The  proposed  Manpower  Training  Act  has  been  drafted  to  do  this. 
It  would  consolidate  major  remedial  program  authorities.  It  would 
provide  more  flexible  funding.  It  would  encourage,  on  a careful  and 
graduated  basis,  the  decentralization  of  program  planning  and  ad- 
ministration to  Stak  and  local  jurisdictions. 

The  first  two  points,  I believe,  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
needed.  The  third  point,  the  decentralization  pattern,  breaks  new 
ground  and  warrants  cl arifying  discussion. 

This  k tV-  “Nov  Federalism.7’  It  provides,  in  President  Nixon’s 
words  on  bVroduchig-  this  bill,  for  “the  gradual  transfer  of  greater 
power  am?  rest  onsihiiity  for  the  making  of  Government  decisions 
to  gov*  'Urionts  closest  to  the  people.”  And  it  places  reliance  on  the 
highest  C acted  officials,  the  Governors  and  the  mayors,  in  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions. 

I want  to  stress  conceptual  features  of  “New  Federalism.7’  It  is  a 
system  of  dividing  and  allocating  responsibility  and  authority  among 
Federal,  Stala,  and  local  governments — tc  assure  performance  of  gov- 
ernment business  at  the  level  where  it  will  function  most  effectively. 
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It  involves,  for  example,  assuming  as  Federal  functions  those  things 
which  can  best  be  served  on  a national  scale,  as  with  income  mainte- 
nance. This  concept  is  most  clearly  reflected  in  the  family  assistance 

It  assigns  service  program  jurisdiction  to  State  levels  and  provides 
a further  authority  and  responsibilities  for  local  areas.  It  retains, 
however,  elements  of  Federal  stewardship,  such  as  setting  standards 
for  exemplary  performance.  ^ i ^ ,, 

As  illustrated  in  the  proposed  legislation  the  fcNew  federalism 
seeks  balance  and  endeavors  to  regularize  the  Federa  l approach  to  the 
State-local  relationship  by  insisting  on  a planning  and  funding  pass 
through.  This  is  a further  application  of  the  revenue-sharing  principle. 

It  would  be  a mistake,  we  believe,  to  view  the  system  proposed  in 
this  bill  as  a simple  “States’  rights”  issue.  We  do  not  believe  Lie 
Federal  role  is  to  retail  services.  But  we  do  believe  that  the  legisla- 
tion should  vest  overall  stewardship  at  the  Federal  level,  with  decen- 
tralization of  Statr  and  local  planning  and  operation  to  those  respec- 
tive jurisdictions.  . „ 

Now,  having  sketched  some  ox  the  significant  aspects  and  teatures 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  1 want  to  talk  to  some  of  the  issues  that 
have  been  raised  in  the  6 months  this  bill  has  been  pending  _\\ Inch 
affect  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  To  get 
right  on  target  I’ll  frame  these  propositions  with  which  our  Depart- 
ment can’t  agree : ^ . 

No.  1.  “The  bill  is  a Labor  Department  bill.  HEW  has  sold  educa- 
tion down  the  river.” 

ITEM 

The  bill  has  nine  explicit  provisions  calling  for  HEW  concurrence 
or  approval  and  five  additional  provisions  for  consultation.  I offer  a 
three-page  listing  of  these  for  the  record.  I think  they  cover  all  our 
HEW  interests. 

The  development  of  this  legislation  made  us  aware  of  the  many 
manpower  responsibilities  represented  by  our  programs  and  the  major 
role  that  our  Department  has  in  the  total  Federal  manpower  effect. 
The  sum  of  these  is  indicated  in  a key  provision  of  this  bill,  section 
104(b) : 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  whether  a State  plan  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  Act:  Except,  that  with  regard  to  programs  (or  program  components) 
authorized  to  be  included  in  such  plan  under  section  104(a)  which  are  of  a 
health,  education,  or  welfare  character  ;r  which  are  under  the  usual  and  tradi- 
tional authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the  plan 
may  not  be  approved  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Healtn, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Such  programs  include  basic  education;  institutional 
training;  health  ; child  care  and  other  supportive  services;  new  careers  and  job 
restructuring  in  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  professions;  and  work- 
study  programs. 

Our  review  al^o  made  us  aware  of  the  various  interdepartmental 
relations  we  have  had  in  coordination  and  administration  of  out 
programs — principally  with  the  Department  of  Labor.  We  noted  the 
absence  of  an  effective  formal  mechanism  to  maintain  overall  policy 
review  and  control  on  a continuing  basis. 

To  correct  this,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  becretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  are  formally  establishing  a joint  committee 
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on  manpower  programs  at  the  Assistant  Secretary  level.  Under  its 
direction  task  forces  and  working  teams  already  established  will  main- 
tain continuous  coordination  of  policy  formulation  and  review . The 
focus  is  on  the  proposed  Manpower  Training  Act,  the  proposed  family 
assistance  plan,  and  other  related  matters. 

No.  2.  “The  bill  would  set  up  a dual  school  system.”  This  one  really 
baffles  us.  It  never  seems  to  get  spelled  out.  But  first  of  all  we  would 
never  approve  such  plans,  and  we  have  the  authority  I just  indicated 
to  prevent  that.  Secondly,  we  think  the  purchase  of  service  language 
in  section  102(a)  (1)  is  about  as  strong  as  we  could  make  it  to  require 
the  manpower  agency  to  use  thft  facilities  and  services  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  education  agencies,  and  provide  reimbursement  when 
needed. 

No.  3.  “The  umbrella  agency  would  swallow  up  HEW  s counter- 
part  agencies  at  the  State  level— i.e.,  vocational  rehabilitation  and  vo- 
cational education.”  The  two  agencies  would  go  into  the  comprehen- 
sive manpower  agency  only  if  the  particular  State  desired  this  or  if 
the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  HEW  concurred  on  it.  I think  this 
would  usually  require  an  act  of  the  State  legislature.  Frankly  I ques- 
tion whether  we  have  such  superior  wisdom  in  Washington  that  we 
should  gainsay  the  States  this  option. 

Further,  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  State  rehabilitation 
agencies,  for  historical  reasons,  were  initially  lodged  in  State  depart- 
ments of  education.  Currently  about  40  of  them  are  still  so  placed. 
As  you  may  know,  these  agencies  pioneered  many  of  the  client- centered 
services  now  adopted  in  the  best  manpower  training  efforts  ana  con- 
templated in  this  act. 

No.  4.  “Directing  these  programs  through  the  States  will  short- 
change the  big  cities.”  Sec.  601  contains  a “pass-through”  provision 
whereby  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  statutory  formula  shall  designate 
a minimum  share  of  the  State  funds  to  standard.  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical areas  and  other  areas  he  considers  appropriate. 

Moreover,  when  an  area  plan  has  not  been  included  in  the  otate 
plan  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may,  on  request,  determine  that  it  shall 
be  included. 

No.  o.  “The  poor  arc  not  included  in  the  system.5  In  fact,  however, 
they  are.  The  State  planning  council  and  in  turn  the  area  advisory 
councils  must  include  “typical  client  groups,  including  low-income 
groups,  to  be  served  by  the  programs.”  Also,  the  annual  plan  must 
provide  for  participation  of  low-income  groups  in  the  planning  and 
evaluation  of  State  and  area  programs. 

As  a final  topic  I would  like  to  discuss  this  bill  in  a broader  context, 
as  a part  of  the  “income  strategy”  of  this  administration.  Three  major 
bills  before  the  Congress — the  family  assistance  plan,  the  food  stamp 
program,  and  the  Manpower  Training  Act — reflect  this. strategy. 

It  stands  on  two  legs : the  provision  of  training,  work  incentives,  and 
employment  assistance  for  those  who  can  work;  and  the  reform  of 
income  maintenance  programs,  including  national  minimums  and  eligi- 
bility standards;  for  those  who  cannot. 

Notable  in  the  family  assistance  plan  is  the  ground-breaking  concept 
of  assistance  to  the  working  poor.  It  includes  the  scaled  incentives  to 
increase  of  earnings.  It  also  contemplates  emphas:s  on  upgrading  and 
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training  opportunities.  We  hope  tmallot  a substantial  number  of  slots 

for  this  latter  emphasis,  . ^ 

I think  we  can  also  get  more  mileage  m providing  upgrading  and 
training  opportunities  at  the  postsecondary  level  through  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program.  In  the  past  3 years  loans  totaling  $3.2  bil- 
lion have  been  guaranteed  for  2.5  million  students. 

All  apart  from  higher  education  institutions  there  are  3,500  eligible 
vocational  schools,  ranging  from  junior  colleges,  technical  institutes, 
paramedical  occupations  schools,  business  schools,  welding  schools, 
night  training  schools,  and  on  to  barber  colleges — where  students  can 
attend  with  guaranteed  loans. 

In  closing  I would  mention  one  of  the  Lincoln  quotations  I heard 
last  Thursday:  “Two  men  can  differ,  and  both  be  right.  I think  that 
is  a useful  observation  with  regard  to  the  subject  before  us.  There  are 
three  manpower  bills  pending  Wore  you.  They  differ  but  all  three  ol 
them  are  right  on  the  basic  need  to  move  toward  a single,  comprehen- 
sive manpower  bill  and  administration  system. 

Much  case  has  been  given  to  the  design  of  the  system  set  forth  in  this 
bill.  I think  it  is  the  correct  approach  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  it 
can  be  improved  and  perfected.  We  are  eager  to  examine  any  criticism 
or  suggestion  that  can  lead  to  improvements. 

(Concurrence  or  agreement  follows :) 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Participation  in  Manpower 

Training  Act  of  1969 

CONCURRENCE  OR  AGREEMENT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

REQUIRED 

1 Sec  102(a)  (1)  (B). — Composition  of  State  Manpower  Agency. 

Secretary  of  Labor  may  not  refuse  the  66%%  grant  because  of  decision  of 
State  not  to  include  vocational  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
unless  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  concurs  in  refusal. 

2.  Sec.  102(b). — Standards  of  Exemplary  Performance, 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  obtain  concurrence  of  Secretary  of  Health,  Eau- 
cation,  and  Welfare  with  regard  to  program  components  described  in  section 
164 (b)  in  promulgating  standards  of  exemplary  performance  for  100%  f»rij;nr’ 

3.  Sec.  104(a)  (1).— Rules,  Regulations,  Standards  of  Performance , of  Guide- 
lines on  Conduct  of  Programs. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  snail  have  the  concurrence  of  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  establishing  rules,  regulations,  standards,  or  guidelines 

relating  to  section  104(b)  programs. 

4.  Sec.  104(a)  (3). — State  Manpoiver  Planning  Organizations 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
jointly  prescribe  standards  for  designation  of  existing  bodies  as  State  manpower 
planning  organizations- 

5 Sec.  104(b). — Approval  of  State  Plan. 

“The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine  whether  a State  plan  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  Act:  Except,  that  with  regard  to  programs  (or  program 
components)  authorized  to  be  included  in  such  plan  under  section  164(a)  which 
are  of  a health,  education,  or  welfare  character  or  which  are  under  the  usual 
and  traditional  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Plan  may  not  be  approved  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  or 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare.  Such  programs  include  basic  education : insti- 
tutional training;  health,  child  care  and  other  supportive  services;  ne*  careers 
and  job  restructuring  in  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  professions,  and  work- 

6 Sec  106(e). — Det elimination  of  Non-Compliance  of  State  Planning. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  must  have  concurrence  of  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  in  any  determination  of  non-compliance  respecting  those  mat- 
ters’to  which  his  concurrence  as  required  in  approval  of  grants  under  section  102 
or  103(a).  ..  ggQ 
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7.  Sec.  111. — Program  Administration  by  Secretary  of  Labor . 

When  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  conduct  programs  directly 
or  through  appropriate  arrangements  through  public  or  private  agencies,  he  shall 
first  obtain  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  regard  to  conduct  of  section  104(b)  programs. 

8.  Sec.  301(b). — Experimental  aivd  Demonstrat  ion  Projects. 

Where  experimental  and  demonstration  projects  require  institutional  train- 
ing, appropriate  arrangements  for  such  training  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

0.  Sec.  101(d). — Unapportioned  {20%)  Account 

“In  conducting  any  programs  described  in  section  104(b)  the  Secretary  or 
Labor  shall  first  obtain  concurrence  of  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.” 

CONSULTATION  WITH  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  REQUIRED 

10  Sec  301(b)  —Experimental  and  Demonstration  Projects. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  consult,  where  appropriate,  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Educ*  don,  and  Welfare  and  other  agencies  in  establishing  programs. 

11  Sec.  305. — Training  and  Technical  Assistance. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  consult,  where  appropriate,  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education:,  nnd  Welfare  in  providing  training  and  technical  assistance. 

12.  Sec.  503. — Economic  Stabilization  Program. 

In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  consult,  where  appro- 
priate, with  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  other  agencies. 

13.  Sec.  603(a). — National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  appointments  to  NMAC. 

14.  Sec.  601. — Inter-Governmental  Advisory  Council. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  establishing  the  Inter-Governmental  Advisory  Council  on 
Manpower. 


Mr.  Black.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  me  this  morning  is  Mr.  War- 
ren Roudebush,  Special  Assistant  for  Manpower  in  the  Office  of  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation  for  HEW.  We  would  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  that  we  can  or  try  to  obtain  answers  from  the  program 
: xperts  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Black.  I am  sorry  the  Secretary  is 
unable  to  be  here  but  you  gave  a very,  very  fine  statement  on  his 
behalf.  I am  going  to  forego  asking  questions  at  this  time  and  call 
on  my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  in  the  bill,  the 
proposed  bill,  section  104(a)  (1).  In  essence  it  states  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  would  determine  those  elements  necessary  for  providing 
coordinated  comprehensive  assistance  and  would  require  that,  the 
States  provide  increased  occupational  opportunities  for  eligible  in- 
dividuals. That  seems  to  be  the  area  where  I would  like  to  ask  the 


This  eligibility  of  individuals  in  the  bill  is  unclear.  Who  would 
have  the  authority  to  determine  eligibility  as  set  forth  under  the  terms 
of  the  draft  bill  ? Is  that  among  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  States,  local 
officials,  or  mayor  \ 

Mr.  Black.  I think,  Mr.  Gaydos,  that  I recall  in  reading  Secretary 
Schultz’  testimony  that  he  discussed  that  at  some  length  with  you. 
It  is  an  authority  that  would  rest,  on  standards  promulgated,  as  I 
understand  it,  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  I think  that  would  be  an  area  we  would  have  to  have 
•a  little  more  explicity  and  I think  there  should  be  a change  of  lan- 
guage in  there  because  we  are  talking  about  the  thrust  of  this  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  greater  State  and  local  control  of  the  programs. 


question. 
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How  can  we  provide  for  local  control  in  the  management  of  pro- 
grams when  the  Secretary  can  exercise  and  has  a right  to  exercise  the 
last  measure  of  control  over  a program  including  the  designation 

of  an  eligible  individual?  . , , 

Mr.  Black.  I wouldn't  say  that  is  the  last  measure  of  control  over 
it.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  one  of  the  first  standards  to  be  laid  down  a? 
to  whom  the  whole  program  is  supposed  to  apply  to.  The  plan,  as 
you  know,  is  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set  forth  general  standards 
under  which  the  States  are  to  carry  out  their  programs  and  then  to 
approve  the  plans  which  the  States  and  localities  themselves  come 

back  with.  . ,r 

I assume  that  the  standards  will  be  quite  broad  in  this  area.  My 
understanding  of  the  definition  of  eligibility  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  under  consideration  would  certainly  support  that. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Following  that  same  line,  could  you  possibly  con- 
jecture as  to  what  would  happen  if  a mayor  in  a particular  area  wrants 
a particular  program  and  presuming  that  the  Governor  didn't,  or  if 
a mayor  in  an  area  suggests  an  areawide  program  and  some  of  the 
suburbs  indicate  tlieir  displeasure  or  disapproval  of  his  suggested 
program3  who  would  resolve  that  impasse  ? 

Mr.  Black.  The  first  attempt  to  resolve  the  impasse,  of  course,  is 
through  the  State  manpower  agency  and  then  through  the  Governor 
himself.  If  you  have  the  total  impasse,  there  are  provisions  in  here 
for  appeals  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Then,  of  course,  you  are  having  your  Secretary  coming 
right  back  in  with  the  ultimate  jurisdiction  reserved  to  him  and  you 
are  going  to  have  your  Federal  Government  involved  in  all  areas  and 
again  the  concept  that  you  have  made  an  attempt,  I think,  in  the  draft 
and  your  explanation  to  portray  to  us  that  the  local ^ and  your  State 
officials  are  going  to  have  more  control,  won  i;  practically  work  out. 

Mr.  Black.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  it  would.  The  States  and 
localities  are  going  to  have  a much  greater  voice  than  they  do  now. 
This  program  would  be  similar  to  many  others  which  this  committee 
is  certainly  familiar  with — programs  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment exercises  its  role  by  setting  out  guidelines  and  standards  that 
are  to  be  followed  and  in  which  the  States  and  localities  then  work 
together  in  adapting  those  to  their  own  peculiar  needs. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

---Mr:  Gaydos.  Yes;  I do. 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  make  the  point  in  your  statement  that,  you  are 
embarking  upon  a new  method  of  decentralization  which  is  not  in 
any  of  the  programs  today.  The  point,  Mr.  Gaydos,  he  is  trying  to 
bring  out  is  that  you  are  talking  about  decentralization  to  States  and 
local  communities,  to  give  them  more  representation,  more  authority, 
and  more  control  over  the  programs  with  less  jurisdiction  on  the  paid, 
of  a Secretary  of  Labor  or  HEW. 

On  tlieotlio"  hand,  the  program  has  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  o ling  to  guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations  that  he  sets 
down  and  v do  not  meet  with  his  approval,  lie  may  reject  them. 
This  seems  n,  .>e  inconsistent  with  the  point  that  you  make  of  decen- 
tralization of  the  program. 

Mr.  Black.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  respect,  I don’t  think  it  is  in- 
consistent at  all,  because  there  are  a number  of  programs  in  our  De- 
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partment,  for  instance,  which  are  operated  the  same  way.  After  all, 
we  are  dealing  here  with  Federal  dollars.  It  lias  been  our  experience 
that  the  Congress  is  reluctant  to  turn  loose  of  all  control  over  lose 

TVhat  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this  bill  is  to  provide  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  the  opportunity  to  set  certain  standards  and  grimes 
within  which  the  program  will  work  and  then  let  the  States  adapt  the 
program  to  their  particular  needs.  The  alternative  to  tliat  wou  c 
to  call  all  of  the  shots  from  Washington  and  there  is  quite  a difference 
we  think.  We  have  seen  it  in  our  own  programs,  and  I am  sure  tne 

committee  has  seen  it  in  others.  ■ • 

Mr  Daniels.  What  happens  in  this  situation  where  a inayoi  is  in 
favor  of  a program  and  the  Governor  is  not*  Now  in  whose  favor 
would  the  Secretary  of  Labor  decide  that  issue,  when  you  come  to  such 

ailMr.  Black.  I would  not  presume  to  speak  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  that,  and  I don't  think  he  could  answer  that  kinci  of  question  m 
advance.  I think  the  decision  would  be  made  in  each  case  on  an 
individual  basis  on  the  merits  of  that  case.  We  don’t  foresee  as  much 
difficulty  in  this  area  as  the  committee  apparently  does,  because 
this  bill,  you  know,  does  have  some  rather  attractive  incentives  xoi 
the  States  and  localities  to  work  together.  x . s,  ,, 

It  also  has  advisory  councils  that  would  be  representative  Ox  tne 
various  groups  and  levels  of  government  which  have  an  interest  m 
this.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  municipalities  and  States  are  going  to  be 
anxious  to  cooperate  to  take  advantage  of  this  kind  of  F ederal  pi 
and  to  get  the  money  that  is  available  and  to  have  the  advantage  ot  the 
additional  control  over  the  program  that  this  sort  of  decentralization 

and  flexibility  would  give  them.  . 

Mr.  Gaydos.  I wonder  if  you  could  hurriedly  explain  the  community 
action  agencies.  What  would  be  their  status  under  this  proposed  bill . 

How  do  they  fit  ? . . Txu*  1 * 

Mr.  Black.  The  community  action  agencies  would  fit  in,  1 tninK,  m 
two  or  three  different  ways.  One  would  be  ill  part  through  the  kind 
of  representation  that  we  are  talking  about  on  these  advisory  groups. 

Another  would  be  that  it  would  be  possible  for  community  action 
agencies  to  be  designated  in  a particular  area  to  carry  out  some  of 
these  programs. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  But  under  the  legislation  they  have  no  such  status, 
do  they?  For  instance,  if  the  Governor  of  a State  decided  not  to  fund 
the  action  agency,  that  is  the  end  of  it,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Black.  I believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  That  would  be  one  area. 

Mr.  Eoudebush.  The  community  action  agencies5  basic  supporting 
fund  is  a direct  grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Many 
of  them  added  to  their  staff  by  being  delegate  agencies  for  manpower 
programs  but  they  still  would  have  a core  support. 

Mr.  Black.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  continue  to 
carry  out  certain  roles  in  this  area,  particularly  in  experimentation  in 
manpower  programs,  and  I would  assume  that  they  will  continue  to 
work  with  community  action  agencies  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I call  upon  my  colleague  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Scherle. 
Do  you  have  any  questions? 
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Mr.  Scherle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Roude- 
bush,  it  is  a pleasure  to  have  you  both  here  this  morning  and  give  us 
the  benefit  of  your  testimony.  I would  like  to  say  in  preface  that  up 
until  about  10  days  ago  I was  a real  staunch  advocate  of  this  compre- 
hensive legislation,  but  within  the  last  10  days,  the  more  involved  and 
more  intrigued  I have  become  in  this  legislation,  I.  am  no  longei 
in  a position  to  push  for  this  legislation  or  rush  it  through. 

In  fact,  I am  now  dragging  my  feet  and  I intend  doing  so  as  a 
ranking  member  of  this  committee.  You  have  made  us  a little  gun 
shy.  Perhaps  you  are  taking  on  a task  here,  or  perhaps  we  are  advocat- 
ing such  a task,  of  a complete  umbrella  over  these  agencies  where  they 
may  lose  their  complete  identity. 

On  page  3,  the  first  paragraph,  you  make  a statement:  “The  char- 
acteristics of  these  people  reflect  a variety  of  socioeconomic  dis- 
advantages and  handicaps  ” 

To  pursue  the  questio;  1 y my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  do  yo  i 
intend  making  this  program  a sophisticated  OEO  program  such  as  we 
already  have,  by  striking  out  for  the  socioeconomic  uisadvantaged 
and  handicapped  people  to  where  this  program  might  overlap  and 
duplicate  what  is  already  being  done  by  other  agencies  which  will  not 
come  under  this  umbrella? 

Mr.  Black.  No ; I don’t  think  so,  Congressman  Scherle.  One  oi  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  this  legislation,  o±  course,  is  to  eliminate 
that  very  kind  of  duplication.  The  QEO  programs  that  have  been 
conducted  in  this  area,  except  for  the  ones  in  research  and  experi- 
mental programs,  will  be  enveloped  in  this  comprehensive  program 
now. 

Mr.  Scherle.  If  I may  continue,  you  quote  the  declaration  of  find- 
ings, vocational  training  has  to  be  strengthened,  yet  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  run  the  program,  it  has  always  been  unfriendly  to 
vocational  education,  how  will  you  insure  that  vocational  schools  will 
be  strengthened  ? 

Mr.  Black.  First  of  all,  we  drew  a distinction  in  our  testimony 
between  the  basic  educational  programs  that  are  carried  out  through 
our  vocational  education  act,  for  example,  and  the  remedial  programs. 
We  think  that  the  vocational  education' program  that  we  carry  out 
will  be  strengthened  because  it  will  be  coordinated  with  other  pro- 
grams that  are  doing  on. 

We  get  complaints  now  about  duplication  of  effort,  about  the  under- 
use of  certain  vocation'  7 educational  facilities  because  programs  of 
similar  character  are  being  started  by  private  agencies  or  other  groups. 
We  think  thar  this  can  cut  down  on  that  kind  of  duplication  because 
there  is,  as  I indicate  in  my  testimony,  a very  stringent  requirement  in 
here  that  existing  programs  and  agencies  must  be  used  under  this 
comprehensive  program. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Is  it  historic  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  been 
unfriendly  to  the  vocational  educational  philosophy  ? 

Mr.  Black.  I don’t  believe  that  would  be  an  accurate  characteriza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor  attitude.  But  I think  you  should  be 
asking  the  Department  of  Labor  about  tLeir  position. 

Mr.  Scherle.  As  far  as  I am  personally  concerned,  if  it  were  within 
iny  jurisdiction,  I would  dismantle  HEW  and  set  up  separate  cabinets 
for  it  anyway.  It  cutting  itself  so  thin  through  its  magnitude  of 
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responsibilities  that  I don’t  think  the  people  are  benefiting  under 
this  sort  of  umbrella  that  we  have  put  together. 

You  also  make  the  statement  on  page  3 that  when  every  citizen  has 
essential  communication  skill,  we  won’t  have  to  use  manpower  train- 
ing funds  to  teach  adult  basic  literacy. 

Secretary  of  Labor  George  Shultz  has  assured  me  that  he  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  vocational  education.  I think  he  is  as  capable  of 
doing  as  good  a job  as  anyone. 

Is  any  of  this  intention  or  direction  toward  those  that  are  illiterate 
going  to  be  directed  toward  the  schools  in  the  future  so  there  will  be 
less  need  ior  adults  to  be  classified  in  the  category  of  illiteracy? 

Mr.  Black.  Tli at  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  right-to-read  program 
that  we  are  discussing  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Schekle.  How  do  you  intend  making  this  approach? 

Mr.  Black.  Dr.  Allen  has  announced  chat  he  intends  to  make  this 
p ogram  a major  goal  of  the  Department  of  Education.  I think  he  will 
be  coming  forward  soon  with  some  very  specific  plans  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Scherle.  What  do  you  feel  is  the  basic  reasoning  behind  the 
case  of  illiteracy  in  our  affluent  society  today,  particularly  in  the 
schools?  Where  have  we  failed? 

Mr.  Black.  Congressman  Scherle,  I think  that  is  a question  beyond 
my  competence  to  answer.  It  is  one  for  the  professional  educators,  and 
Dr.  Allen  would  be  glad  to  discuss  it  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Mr.  Black,  if  you  are  making  a recommendation,  I 
would  consider  your  position  here  this  morning  knowledgeable  enough 
so  that  some  of  these  suggestions  you  are  making  could  be  confirmed 
or  given  at  least  more  persuasion  than  to  say  that  you  just  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Black.  I am  making  reference  here  to  a program  which  Dr. 
Allen,  who  is  our  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education,  our  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  a lifetime  educator,  has  coming  out  of  his 
agenc}^,  and  I tnink  it  would  be  much  more  profitable  for  the  time  of 
the  committee  to  have  him  discuss  that  Irian  for  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Scherle.  It  also  might  be  profitable  for  you  to  know  a little 
bit  more  about  that  sub j ect  matter  too. 

Now  on  page  4,  you  make  the  statement:  “It  involves,  for  example, 
assuming  as  Federal  functions,  those  things  which  can  be  best  served 
or.  a national  scale,  as  with  income  maintenance.” 

iVTr.  Black.  Well,  as  I pointed  out  later  in  the  statement,  Congress* 
man  Scherle,  we  have  two  different  legs  of  our  programs  here.  One  is 
to  provide  services  and  one  is  to  provide  income  maintenance  for  peo- 
ple— in  some  cases  people  who  are  not  employable,  who  can’t  work, 
and  in  other  cases  to  maintain  the  income  of  people  with  cash  pay- 
ments until  they  are  able  to  enter  tne  job  market. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Are  you  inferring  then  here  that  this  has  the  work 
welfare  program  of  President  Nixon  attached  to  it  to  where  he  will 
offer  a basis  v,f  $1,600  to  begin  with? 

Mr.  Black,  lies;  this  income  maintenance,  as  you  know,  is  a basic 
part  of  our  family  assistance  plan.  This  Manpower  Training  Act  that 
we  have  here  is  also  very  closely  coordinated  with  the  family  assistance 
plan,  the  thought  being  that  people  in  the  family  assistance  plan  will 
register  for  training  or  work.  We  worked  very  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  the  development  of  the  family  assistant  e plan  as  well 
as  in  the  development  of  this  Manpower  Training  Act. 
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Mr.  Scherle.  It  is  my  interpretation  that  the  family  assistance  plan 
that  was  used  previously  under  another  administration  is  die  guaran- 
teed annual  income? 

Mr.  Black.  No;  that  is  not  correct,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Scherle.  What  is  the  difference?  . . 

Mr.  Black.  The  difference  is  that  no  adult  breadwinner  m the  fam- 
ily would  be  guaranteed  an  income  under  this  without  registering  roi 

training  and  for  work.  . , • „ ,. 

Mr.  Scherle.  If  you  are  going  to  pay  lnm  without  registering  tor 

work,  then  on  what  basis  will  jou  pay  him  that  amount  of  money: 

Mr.  Black.  That  we  are  not  paying  him  without  Ins  registering  loi 
training  or  for  work.  Dependent  children  would  continue  to  get  tunas 
as  they  do  now,  but  the  adult  would  not.  So  we  are  not  guaranteeing 
anybody  an  income,  any  able-bodied  working  person  an  income,  unless 
they  are  prepared  to  register  for  training  or  for  work. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Under  the  family  assistance  plan,  I think  die  word  has 
been  used  ‘suitable.”  What  would  your  interpretation  be  oi  suitable 
employment”  in  the  family  assistance  plan  ? 

Mr.  Black.  The  question  of  suitable  will  depend,  of  course,  on  tne 
circumstances.  We  are  going  to  try  in  that  plan,  as  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  going  to  try  in  th;  j one  through  its  ]ob  bank,  to  relate  people 
to  jobs  that  are  appropriate  to  their  skills,  not  to  tram  a lot  c.  people 
for  or  try  to  train  them  for  jobs  that  may  not  be  aval  lab  !p  or  to  try  to 

train  them  for  jobs  for  which  they  may  not  be  qualified. 

Mr.  Scherle.  As  far  as  this  program  is  concerned,  if  payment  is 
going  to  depend  on  the  word  “suitability”  from  legal  terminology , 1 
would  like  to  be  the  attorney  in  that  case  and  try  to  defend  it. 

On  page  5,  in  the  last  line,  first  paragraph,  you  say  Ibis  is  a fur- 
ther application  of  the  revenue  sharing  principle.” 

How  does  this  compare  with  revenue  sharing  that  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  the  administration  ? . 

Mr.  Black.  This  is  different  from  the  ultimate  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal I think  this  goes  back  to  the  conversation  that  I nad  earlier  with 
Conoressman  Gaydos  and  our  chairman.  The  ultimate  revenue-sharing 
proposal  of  the  President  would  be  simply  one  in  which  proportions 
of  Federal  revenues  would  be  returned  to  the  States  foi  spending  as 
they  see  fit  for  whatever  purpose.  This  one  is  a limited  form  cf  revenue 
sharing  in  which  the  money  is  returned  to  the  States  for  spending  tor 
a particular  program  or  in  a ^articular  program  area,  but  with  a maxi- 
mum  of  flexibility  for  the  States  and  localities  to  spend  that  money  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  their  particular  situation. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Who  would  have  the  ultimate  responsibility  then  as 
far  as  tho  revenue  is  concerned  of  that  money  being  spent?  Would 
that  be  in  the  hands  of  the  projected  administrator,  the  State,  or  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Black.  It  would  be  hi  the  hands  ultimately  of  the  State  Man- 
power Agency  and  then  the  prime  sponsors  in  the  communities. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Then  it  could  work  just  as  free  as  the  agencies  do 
today,  with  really  no  jurisdiction  cr  responsibility  of  liow  that  money 
has  been  spent  other  than  to  submit  a plan  to  the  region  and  they  m 
turn  fund  the  money  and  then  it  is  open  game  and  open  season  ? 

Mr.  Black.  I don’t  think  so.  As  we  were  talking  about  earlier,  there 
are  first  of  all  certain  requirements  that  have  to  he  met  in  the  way  of 
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general  direction  in  which  this  program  is  going  to  move  is  something 
that  is  set  at  the  Federal  level.  . „ 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  kinds  of  revenue  sharing  we  were  talking 
about  a few  minutes  ago  where  you  simply  turn  over  a certain  amount 


Mr.  Black.  Well,  I don’t  think  we  would  cut  off  the  money  for 

individual  projects.  *•.  ■ 

Mr.  Scherle.  It  is  being  done  now  under  OEO,  and  arbitrarily  in 
fact.  In  fact,  the  Governors  have  vetoed  projects  and  they  come  up  to 
the  Federal  level  and  they  override  vetoes  right  and  left.  . 

Mr.  Black.  Have  you  found  any  authority  in  tins  for  vetoing  indi- 
vidual projects?  . . , 

Mr.  Boudebush.  Sir,  may  I add  a technical  point  on  this,  that  the 
bill  does  empower  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  approve  a total  plan  or 
a portion  of  a plan.  This  could  be  read  in  an  extreme  situation  as  veto 
authority  for  an  individual  project.  What  we  envisage  here  is  a care- 
fully designed  plan  that  has  gone  to  the  advisory  committee  and  btate 
planning  organization  and  it  is  not  then  so  much  a matter  of  an  indi- 
vidual project  that  would  he  highlighted  and  would  be  the  target  for 

a Mr°'ScHERLE,  On  page  7,  you  make  the  statement  there  that,  let's 
take  No.  4,  I see  where  a great  amount  of  direction  will  be  here 
directing  these  programs  to  the  States,  which  will  shortchange  the  big 
cities.  What  are  you  doing  for  rural  America  under  this  program,  ancl 
Lord  knows,  I shouldn’t  have  to  read  any  statistics  to  show  you  iiow 
bad  oh  the  rural  projects  are  today.  They  are  as  bad  oft  as  anybody 
living  in  the  inner  city,  mao  are  you  doing  for  these  people  under 
this  program? 


of  money, 


Mr.  Scherle.  But  if  you  shut  off  the  money,  that  is  an  automatic 
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Mr.  Black.  Two  things.  First,  only  a portion  of  the  money  isgomg 
to  be  allocated  directly  to  the  cities  through  this  pass-through  pro- 

^The'  other  money  will  go  to  the  State  and  the  Governor  himself  and 
the  State  manpower  agency  will  have  a decisive  role  in  deciding  ow 
this  money  will  be  allocated. 

I would  assume,  and  certainly  we  have  reason  to  assume,  that  no 
Governor  or  manpower  agency  which  is  representing  the  whole  State 
is  going  to  neglect  portions  of  it  at  the  expense  of  one  area  while  givin*, 

undue  amounts  to  other  areas.  „ ..  . . 

Second,  there  are  provisions  in  here  for  local  councils  outside  the 

city  areas  so  that  they  can  set  up  prime  sponsor  groups 

Mr.  Scherle.  Mr.  Black,  I would  like  to  agree  with  you  that  all 
Governors  are  fair,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  true.  In  fact,  in  my  State 
of  Iowa,  we  have’a  Eepublican  Governor  who  set  up  a ^member 
economic  advisory  board  to  figure  out  how  to  bolster  our  State  eifa- 
ciency  and  economy.  Hot  one  single  man  in  agriculture  was  on  that 

6 V^mVthink  that  shows  that  our  Governor  has  much  sympathy  for 
the  rural  so  much  as  the  major  cities.  How  this  might  also  hold  true 
in  other  States.  It  is  just  as  important  that  rural  Ameri^^pecially 
considered.  I would  like  to  see  something  written  in  this  bill  like  they 
did  in  the  Job  Corps  where  a certain  amount  of  money  would  have  to 

go  to  the  given  f reas.  . , . . 

Mr.  Black.  We  don’t  disagree  with  you  about  the  importance  of 
the  rural  areas,  Congressman  Scherle.  It  is  a matter  of  striking  a al- 
ance,  and  that  is  why  the  pass-through  for  the  cities  is  put  m 

I don’t  want  to  comment  on  an  individual  State  or  case,  but  the 
feedback  we  get  at  the  Department  about  revenue  sharrng  and  about 
other  programs  in  which  the  money  is  passed  out  to  the  State  is^in  too 
many  cases,  the  States  are  not  responsive  enough  to  the  cities.  We  are 
sometimes  told  that  they  are  too  oriented  toward  rural  areas  and  so 
we  get  complaints  from  individual  mayors  and  from L municipal  organi- 
zations. Tins  is  one  of  the  reservations  that  some  of  them  have  about 
revenue  sharing  in  any  form. 

Mr  Scherle.  I don’t  want  to  take  anything  away  from  the  cities 
but  for  the  short  time  I have  been  in  Congress,  I think  that  Propor- 
tionally thev  have  received  their  amount  of  money  available.  1 have 
certainly  tried  to  do  what  we  could  to  help  in  that  area,  but  rural 
America  has  been  a real  stepchild  as  far  as  its  attention  by  Congress. 
Your  people  have  neglected  them  just  as  much  as  other  n 

ll3Mr  ^iSc^Itts  not  our  intention  that,  thev  be  neglected  and  if  they 
are  neglected,  it  will  be  at  the  State  level  and  not  in  Washington. 

Mr  ISoherle.  Ho:  because  we  have  pro.ora.ms  that  are  adimmstered 
on  the  Federal  level  through  regions  which  don't  even  touch  the 
States  The  Federal  Government  must  take  its  share  of  the  blame. 
Mr.  Black.  I am  speaking  of  this  particular  iegislation  . 

Mr.  Scherle.  It  would  have  to  be  a lot  different  from  OEO  to  be 

Mr.' Black.  I think  it  is. 

Mr.  Scherle.  On  page  8 you  make  the  statement . 

T1-  -yandc  An  two  le°s  • the  provision  of  training,  work  incentives  and  employ- 
ment  ^ssftancffor  fhose  who  can  work,  including  national  — s and 
eligibility  standards  for  those  who  cannot. 

* ' •■jrteo 
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What  criteria  are  you  gome  to  use  for  those  who  cannot . , 

Mr.  Black.  You  start  in  this  area,  oi  course,  with  a large  number  of 
people  who  are  not  in  the  labor  market  at  all.  The  toud  of  about .10 
million  people— or  between  9 and  10  million— who  are  on  welfare  rolls 
includes  approximately  3 million  who  are  in  the  adult  categories  of  the 
aged  a?d  ^e  blind  Jd  disabled.  So  you  have  the  problem  of  income 
maintenance  for  those  people.  They  don't  fit  mto  this  manpower  tram 

“IOc^rle.  I keep  thinking  about  a little  ^ounty  in  Kentucky 
that  I think  about  4 or  5 years  ago  there  were  about  3,200  people  on 
welfare  and  we  put  $10  million  into  that  county  and  now  there  are 
about  6,500  people  on  welfare.  Are  you  making  tins  lucrative  so  these 
people  can  go  on  welfare  or  are  you  sincere  in  your  application  m the 

of  - family  assistance  plma 
We  are  trying  to  provide  incentives  for  people  to  wort,  we  are  trying 
to  provide  training  for  them  to  become  employable.  We  are  trying 
provide  incentives  for  them  to  keep  their  families  together. 

Mr  Scherle.  If  this  is  true  then,  how  can  you  justify  the  tact  mat 
in  this  day  and  age  of  prosperity  we  have  increased  employment, 
higher  welfare  rolls,  yet  we  have  more  take-home  pay  than  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  history  of  the  country.  How  can  you  justify  that  type  o± 

situation  if  what  you  say  is  true?  . : . . , _ 

Mr.  Black.  I don’t  j'ustify  it  at  all.  We  can  explain  it  because  we 
have  got  a welfare  system  that  is  an  antique  or  relic  from  an  earlier 
age  wliich  was  not  intended  to  deal  with  the  kind  of  problems  we  have 

t°Xdon,t  know  anybody  who  is  satisfied  with  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem I think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  is  a disaster  area.  The  people 
who  pay  for  it  are  not  satisfied,  the  people  who  receive  the  aid  are  not 
satisfied,  the  people  who  administer  the  programs  are  not  satisfied,  and 
certainly  nobody  in  our  department  and  this  administration  is  satis- 

^The President  of  the  United  States  is  not.  He  has  said  he  is  not  going 
to  take  another  step  down  this  road.  That  is  Why  we  are  proposing  a 

drastic  departure  from  the  old  system  and  tryinga  new  one. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Well,  we  are  all  for  that.  Don’t  misunderstand  me. 
However,  I can  see  a lot  of  laxity  and  loopholes  in  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. I have  lost  my  enthusiasm  for  pushing  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, because  I can  find  a lot  of  defects.  One  more  question,  if  I may. 
WTiat  if  the  Secretary  defines  eligibility  to  everyone  except  the  very 
hard  unemployed  and  a localitv  or  State  feels  that-  a lot  of  other 
people  need  and  have  a right  to  training.  How  would  that  situation 

fit  the  concept  of  local  control?  ‘ . T 

Mr.  Black.  Well,  that  question  is  based  on  an  assumption  winch  x 
think  is  probably  erroneous,  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  make 
any  such  declaration  of  eligibility. 

Mr.  Scherle  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  no  further  questions.  . 

Mr.  Daniels.  I recognize  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Steiger.  Do  you  have  any  questions?  - 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Black,  it  is  a pleasure 
to  have  vou  here  this  morning.  Let  me  follow  up  on  a question  that 
was  asked  by  my  colleague  from  Iowa  and  inquire  whether  you  would 
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object  to  modifying  any  bill  reported  by  the  committee  so  as  to  pro- 
vide, if  nothing  else,  an  appeal  on  eligibility  determination  by  the 
Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Black.  I think,  Congressman  Steiger,  that  is  a question  that 
more  properly  should  be  referred  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Since  you  are  here  and  they  are  not,  I thought  you 
might  be  willing  to  answer  it  for  them. 

Mr.  Black.  No,  I will  let  them  speak  for  themselves,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I will  ask  it  of  the  Labor  Department.  That  really 
isn't  a very  fair  question  and  I recognize  that.  Your  statement  is  a 
good  statement.  I think  it  is  helpful  to  clear  the  air  about  some  of  the 
charges  that  have  been  leveled  against  the  manpower  bill.  I am  a little 
interested,  however,  in  the  legislation  that  I joined  in  introducing  with 
a number  of  other  Members  of  the  Congress. 

We  included  on  page  6 a provision  to  require  that  institutional 
training  be  where  possible  arranged  or  provided  through  State  edu- 
cation and  training  agencies.  That  specific  requirement  of  the  law  is 
not  in  the  administration  draft.  This  does  affect  HEW  and  I wonder 
whether  you  would  concur  that  some  language  of  this  kind  would  be 
helpful  to  perhaps  insure  that  we  do  not  duplicate  ? 

Mr.  Black.  That  is  something  I think  we  would  want  to  take  a 
close  look  at.  As  you  know,  the  institutional  program  is  the  one  that 
we  now  have  responsibility  for  under  MDTA.  I think  that  probably 
your  concern  is  taken  care  of  in  this  provision  in  the  administration 
bill  which  requires  that  in  carrying  out  the  programs,  the  manpower 
agency  must  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  those  services  and 
facilities  not  financed  under  this  act  which  are  already  available  from 
various  levels  of  government.  And  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  purchase 
service,  that  they  purchase  service  from  those  agencies  and  then  reim- 
burse them  for  them. 

But  I won’t  close  the  door  on  consideration  of  the  kind  of  specific 
guarantee  that  you  mentioned.  I will  assure  you  and  Congressman 
Scherle,  as  the  closing  paragraph  on  my  statement  said,  that  we  don’t 
have  any  question  but  that  this  act  can  be  improved  and  perfected 
and  we  are  willing  to  consider  all  suggestions. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I appreciate  that.  1 hope  you  will  get  back  to  us  with 
a reaction. 

Section  251  of  the  Manpower  Development  Training  Act  as 
amended  in  1968  provided  in  section  231  for  the  priority  use  of  man- 
power training  skill  centers.  This  is  an  amendment  I offered  in  the 
House.  I would  appreciate  from  you  and,  if  you  would  be  willing 
to  submit  it  for  the  record,  an  analysis  by  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  implementation  of  section  231  and 
an  analysis  further  of  how  effective  the  skill  centers  are. 

Mr.  Black.  We  would  be  glad  to  provide  that. 

Mr.  Steiger.  In  addition  I would  be  interested  in  having  you  sub- 
mit for  the  record  an  analysis  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  on  the  implementation  of  the  1968  MDTA  amend- 
ments and  section  309  regarding  training  and  technical  assistance. 
This,  too,  is  an  amendment.that-I  offered  in  the  House  and  I believe 
this  information  would  be  htdpful  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Black.  We  will  do  it. 

(The  analyses  referred  to  follow :) 
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CH333RI&  FOR  MAHFOWSR  TRAINING  SKILL  C2NTERS 


2. 


3- 


6. 


7- 


8. 


9- 


Tbe  operations  of  the  Manpower  Training  fittll*  Center  sho^d  he 
folly*  covered  hy  the  annual  area  and  State  level  GAMPS  plan.  The 

resources  and  slots  available  for  t-  Center  as  well  as  • 

linkages  with  other  programs  should  he  included  in  the  CAMPS  docu- 

ments . 

The  size  and  enrollment  of  the  Center  should  he  sufficient  to 

an  efficient  and  economical  operation  and  to  meet  other 

criteria  (items  3 through  10) . 

The  Center  must  have  a separate  administrative  • structure . The 
facility  itself  must  he  identified  as  a Manpower  Training  Skills 
Center;  and  may  he  either  in  one  or  several  locations,  provided  that 
all  services  0?  TH3  CENTER  are  readily  accessible  to  all  trainees. 

The  Center  must  demonstrate  the  ability  to  provide  comprehensive 
services  for  all  trainees;  education  services  including  basic 
education,  ore -vocational  training,  communication  skills,  work 
orientation,  skill  training,  and  educational  counseling.  The  full 
range  of  E.S.  services  including  employment  counseling  and  placement, 
must  he  available  at  the  Center  at  ALL  times.  The  Center  should  also 
have  available  support  services,  including,  but  not  limited  to  health, 
legal,  family  and  child  care  services  preferably  on-site.  However, 
arrangements  for  referrals  to  community  agencies  on  a regular  basis 
are  allowable  when  needed- 

3ach  Center  should  make  available  training  in  a variety  of  occupations 
for  both  male  and  female  trainees.  At  least  four  occupational 
clusters  with  several  occupational  offerings  in  each  area  are  neede 
to  provide  opportunity  for  all  trainees. 

Plans  for  Centers  should  be  responsive  to  the ‘continuing  needs  in  the 
area,  with  programs  designed  to  meet  long-range  demands  of  industry 
ana  “the  local  population. 

Training  in  the  Center  should  be  offered  during  prime-time.  Since  the 
based  operation  of  the  Center  is  funded  by  META,  the  Center's  prime- 
time must  be  available  to  META  trainees.  When,  in  addition,  training 
is  offered  at  other  hours,  the  educational,  employment  and  supportive 
services  must  be  avails,  ole  - 

Provisions  for  other  programs,  such  as  CEP,  JOBS,  WOT,  Transition  and 
Rational  Contracts,  may  he  made  at  the  Center  at  any  time. 

Each  Center  should  have  fulltime  professional  and  clerical  education 
and  employment  staff  which  may  augmented  hy  such  part-time  persons  as 
are  required 
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10.  The  Centers  most  have  the  ability  to  expan^  aad  contract^  a.w  ir 

training  capability  while  maintaining  an  -ixicieuu  jpcra. Th^s 
means  the  ability  to  shirt  both  occupational  offerings  ard  services 
provided  as  well  as  to  vary  Center  eapac- in  accordance-  wi.n  lie 
needs  of  the  community  arid  the  traar.r  r*  • 
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2 SHIFT 


PRIMS  TIKE 

Location  Trainees  Enrolled  Trainee  Capacity 




Detroit 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Mahoning 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 
Des  Moines 
Hartford 
Ft.  Worth 
Milwaukee 
Indi  anna  polls 
Community  Skill  Center 
Los  Angeles 
Watts,  Los  Angeles 
Pacoima,  Los  Angeles 
East  Los  Angeles 
East  Bay  Oakland 
San  Francisco 
Phoenix 
Philadelphia 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Rochester,  New  York 
Buffalo,  New  York 
Syracuse,  Now  York 
White  Plains,  New  York 
Utica , New  York 
New  Hyde  Park, 

New  York 

Binghamton , New  York 
Albany,  New  York 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Camden,  New  Jersey 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
Tucson 
Birmingham 

Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Gulfport,  Mississippi 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Miami 

Memphis 

Jersey  City 

Boston 

Atlantic  City 
Brooklyn 

Jamaica,  New  York 

New  York  City,  New  York  (2) 

Crewe 

Wise 

Norfolk 

Denver 

South  Bend 

Muskegon,  Michigan 

Milwaukee 

Cincinnati 

Jackson,  Ohio 

Dayton 

E.  St.  Louis,  Illinois 

Carbondale 

Duluth 

Houston 

Dallas 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla . 

Wichita 

Omaha 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 


17,056 

4;, 27: 

819 

1619 

35c 

1550 

300 

800 

320 

820 

224 

290 

202 

355 

235 

275 

117 

520 

260 

1160 

252 

1850 

215 

1525 

597 

1200 

465 

2065 

270 

1075 

575 

2 575 

425 

1425 

178 

$00 

305 

500 

332 

1630 

1554 

5750 

227 

730 

293 

700 

240 

6>5 

200 

520 

3C0 

670 

290 

700 

127 

380 

145 

445 

325 

370 

156 

226 

410 

800 

.208 

350 

374 

715 

101 

250 

90 

245 

125 

225 

186 

400 

225 

425 

311 

375 

463 

475 

221 

360 

334 

500 

132 

250 

346 

600 

116 

133 

165 

385 

205 

255 

152 

350 

128 

— 

176 

200 

138 

712 

137 

863 

282 

450 

150 

350 

167 

200 

182 

275 

98 

175 

384 

500 

179 

108 

230 

C ■*  • 150 

■135 

240 

: 240 

360 

90 

200 

Trainee  Capacity 


3238 

3100 

1600 

1640 

580 

710 

550 

lO'^O 

2320 

2700 

3050 

2400 

4130 

2150 

5150 

2850 

1800 

1000 

3260 

11500 

1460 

1400 

1310 

1040 

1340 

1400 

760 

890 

740 

452 

1600 

700 

1430 

500 

490 

450 

800 

850 

750 

950 

720 

1000 

500 

1200 

266 

770 

510 

700 

400 

1424 

1726 

900 

700 

400 

550 

350 


300 

480 

720 

400 
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LTST  op  manpower  training  skill  centers 


REGION  I 

Hartford  META.  Skill  Center 
122  Washington  Street 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06106 

Boston  MDTA  Skill  Center 
•jubec  Street  * 

East  Boston,  Massachusetts  02128 
REGION  U 

Bridgeton  Manpower  Center 
Vine  Street  School 
Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 

Jersey  City  MDT  Skills  Center 
760  Montgomery  Street; 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  07306 

Newark  Manpower  Skill  Center 
l8T  Broadway 

Newark,  New  Jersey  0710*4- 

META  Multi  Skill  Center 

211*4-  Atlantic  Avenue 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey  08*401 

META  Multi  Skill  Center 
9*4.2  Prospect  Street 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  086l8 

Camden  META  Skills  Center 
17th  & Admiral  Wilson  Boulevard 
Camden,  New  Jersey  08105 

MDTA  Center 

2*42  Main  Street,  West 

Rochester,  New  York  l*4ol*4- 

META  Center*" 

917  Madison  Street 
Syracuse,  New  York  13210 

Adult  Education  Center 
Rochanfbeau  School 
228  Fisher  Avenue 
White  Plains,  New  York  IO606 

• Brooklyn"  Adult  Training  Center 
*4-75  Nostrand  Avenue 
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(REGIOU  II  COgElCTISD) 

Jamaica.  Adult  Training  Center 
91-l.lt  Merrick  Boulevard 
Jamaica,  New  York  11432 

New  York  City  Adult  Training  Center 

45  Rivington  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10002 

Williamsburg  Adult  Training  Center 
45  Arion  Place 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11206 

* 

MDTA  Center 

366  Columbus  Street 

Utica,  New  York  13501 

MDTA  Center 

55  South  Denton  Avenue 

Nassau  County 

New  Hyde  Park,  New  York  11040 

MDTA  Center 
87  Chenango  Street 
Binghamton,  New  York  13901 

MDTA  Center 
45  Columbia  Street 
Albany,  New  York  12207 

MDTA  Center 
Board  of  Education 
1325  Main  Street 
Buffalo,  Rew  York  14209 

San  Juan  Skill  Center 
Alverio  517,  Urb-  Roosevelt 
Hato  Rey,  Puerto  Rico 
•s* 

REGION  III 

John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  Vocational  Education 
734  Schuylkill  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  193.46 

Connelley  Vocational  Technical  Skills  Center 
1501  Bedford  Avenue 
Rittshurg,  Pennsylvania  15219 
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(REGION  III  CQin,Ii;UED) 

Souths  ide  Manpower  Training  Skill  Center 
Box  253 

Nottoway  County 
Crewe,  Virginia  239 3^ 

Wise  County  Manpower  Training  Skill  Center 

P.0.  Box  576 

Wise,  Virginia  24293 

Washington  County  Manpower  Training  Skill  Center 
Route  4 

Abingdon,  Virginia  24210 

Norfolk  City  Manpower  Training  Skill  Center 
Norfolk,  Virginia  23501 


REGION  IV 


Birmingham  META  Education  Center 
North  Birmingham,  Alabama  35207 

Charleston  MOT  Skill  Center 
P.0.  Box  5272 

North  Charleston,  South  Carolina  29406 

META  Center 

Ri  chmond  -Lexington 

620  Sunset  Boulevard 

West  Columbia,  South  Carolina  29169 

Miami  Skill  Center 
3240  1 2W.  27th  Avenue 
Miami,  Florida  33142 

MDTA  Skill  Center 
59I  Washington  Street 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38105 


Manpower  Training  Center 
P.0.  Box  6667  Handsboro  Station 
Lorraine  Road 
Gulfport,  Mississippi 


REGION  V 


Indiana  Vocational  Technical  College 
Weir  Cook  Division 
6800  West  Raymond  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46241 
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(RESIGN  V CO'JTIKUED) 

Manp over  Tred.n5.ns  Center 
? 1534  W.  Sa*2ple  Street 
! South  Bend,  Indiana  46519 

McKantara  S^cills  Center 
1501  Beard  Street 
Detroit,  Michigan  48209 

Muskegon  Area  Skill  Training  Center 
H83  E.  Laketon  Avenue 
Muskegon,  Michigan  49442 

Milwaukee  Technical  College  Skill  Center 
1015  North  Sixth  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53203 

Area  Industrial  Institute 
2000  N.  6th  Avenue 
Evansville,  Indiana  47717 

Stove  Adult  Center 
635  West  Seventh  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45203 

Manpower  Training  Center 
2640  East  31st  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115 

Adult  Education  & School  Services  Center 
52  Starling  Street 
CoTimhus,  Ohio  43215 

Southern  Ohio  Manpower  and  Technical  Training  Center 
South  and  Main  Streets 
Jackson,  Ohio  45640 

Mahoning  Valley  Vocational  School 
P.0,  Box  278 
Vienna,  Ohio  44473 

Garfield  Training  Center 
1340  W.  5th  Street 
Payton,  Ohio  45407 

East  St.  Louis  Center 

3360  Missouri  Avenue 

East  St.  Louis,  Illinois  62205 


Carbondale  Manpower  Training  Center 
Or  dill  Area 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 
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Duluth  Comprehensive  Facility 
1600  London  Road 
Duluth,  Minnesota  55^12 


REGION  VI 


Fort  Worth  MESA  Skill  Center 
1101  West  Vickery  Boulevard 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  7^10^ 

Texas  Lomar  Skill  Center 
1403  Corinth  Street 
Dallas,  Texas  75201 

Houston  Independent  School  District 
MDTA-CF?  Education  Building 
2704.  Lee  land  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77003 

Oklahoma  City  Skills  Center 
108  HE.  48th  Street 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


r 

t? 
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REGION  VII 


Manpower  Training  Skill  Center 
1333  Washington  Boulevard 
Kansas  City,  Kansas  66102 

Central  Vocational  School 
324  North  Emporia  1 

Wichita,  Kansas  67202  ♦ 

Public  School 1 s MBTA  Area  Training  Facility 

2323  Grand  Avenue 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 

Des  Moines  Comprehensive  Vocational  Facility 

2403  Bell  Avenue 

Des  Moines , Io'-^a  50321 

Manpower  Training  Center 
5002  Dodge  Street 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68132 

Manpower  Training  Center 
620  North  48th  Street 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  63510 
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REGION  YIH 

Denver  Manpower  Training  Center 
Comnnity  College  of  Denver 
1001  East  62nd  Avenue 
Denver,  Colorado  80216 


REGION  IX 


Maricopa  County  Skills  Center 
2 46  South  First  Street 
Phoenix,  Arizona  85004 

Tucson  Skills  Center 
55  N-  6th  Avenue 
Tucson,  Arizona  85701 

Community  Skill  Center 

15020  South  Figueroa  Street 

Gardena  (Los  Angeles),  California  90247 

East  Los  Angeles  Skill  Center 
1230  S-  Monterey  Pass  Road 

Monterey  Park  (ios  Angeles),  California  9175^ 

Watts  Skill  Center 

840  East— 111th  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California  90059 

Pacoima  Skill  Center 
13299  Louvre  Street 

Pacoima  (Los  Angeles) , California  91331 

East  Bay  Skills  Center 
1100 -67th  Street 
Oakland,  California  ^hGo3 

San  Francisco  Manpower  Training  Skills  Center 

I485  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  ‘94103 

University  of  Hawaii 
Manpower  Training  Section 
1040  South  King  Street 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  968i4 

«*■  Mid-Manhattan  Adult  Training  Center 
212  West  120th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10027 


4 
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Skills  Centers — General  Information  on  Priority  Use  and  Annualization 

Definition. — Financing  institutional  training  programs  in  desolated  skills 
centers  for  twelve  months  or  more  by  allocating  sufficient  funds  and  numbers  ot 
trainees  to  insure  a predetermined  level  of  operation. 

Objectives:  ^ . it, 

1.  Pull  together  the  training  activities  in  a community  in  order  to  deliver 

quality  training  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 

‘7  Alleviate  and  if  possible  eliminate  the  problems  of  on-gam/off-again  fund- 
ing inherent  in  the  project  method  of  funding  training  programs.  _ 

3.  Stabilize  funding  to  maintain  a specified  capacity  level  to  permit  efficient 

Center  operations.  . , , . - 

V umber  of  Centers  Annualised— In  FT  1970  no  centers  received  additional 
Federal  funds  from  the  national  office  for  the  purpose  of  annualizing  their  opera- 
tions. However,  some  10  or  12  centers  have  worked  on  annualizing  their  opera- 
tions  by  using  HEW  guidelines. 

Major  Hurdles  to  Annualization: 

1 Lack  of  sufficient  fund  allocation  to  skills  centers. 

2.  Rigidity  or  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  State  employment  service 

officials  resulting  in  their  continued  requirement  for  DOT  code  desig- 
nations and  for  sub-projects— both  which  limit  the  movement  of  indi- 
viduals into,  out  of,  and  within  training. 

3 Lack  of  information  concerning  the  procedures  to  annualize  operations. 

4.  Lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  regional  and  State  CEP  officials  who 

desire  to  use  skills  center  services.  _ 

s Uncertainty  concerning  when  to  start  the  cycle  of  annualization  since 
annualization  would  commence  in  centers  where  courses  of  varied  length 
are  currently  in  operation.  . . 

6.  In  some  instances  an  inability  to  keep  training  slots  fiU^L  State  employ- 

ment  service  offices  do  not  recruit  as  quickly  as  needed,  thus  programs 
are  not  built  up  to  full  Strength  fast  enough. 

Benefits:  . _ 

1.  Permits  maintenance  of  efficient  trainee  level  for  effective  operations  and 

services  "to  trainees.  . , 

2 Provides  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  needs  of  immediate  labor  market 
area  Changes  in  the  labor  market  requirements  necessitate,  only  restruc- 
turing training  programs  under  the  annualization  plan  umbrella  - 

3 Provides  continuity  of  operations  as  well  as  flexibility  of  Programmes- 

4.  Provides  climate  for  open-entry/open-exit  training  which  both.  HEW  and 
Labor,,  in  the  pilot  programs,  judged  to  be  a superior  method  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  trainees,  as  well  as  employers.  ■ • .. 

5.  Simplifies  the  selection  and  referral  process  by  permitting  a smooth  now 
of  referrals,  thus  eliminating  the  usual  job-finding  log-jam  at  periods 

6 Provides  climate  for  use  of  the  job  cluster  approach  which  is  beneficial 

to  varied  trainee  interests  and  abilities. 

7.  Requires  no  additional  HEW  forms. 

PRIORITY  TO  TJSE  OF  SKULLS  CENTERS  AS  REFLECTED  IN  CAMPS  PLANS 

The  Administrative  Mandate.— Manpower  Administration . Order  21-69  pro- 
vides administrative  guidance  for  implementing  the  196S  amendment  to  the 
MDTA  requiring  priority  use  of  skill  centers.  It  states  dearly,  that . evidence 
that  priority  has  been  given  (to  skills  centers)  must  be  induded  in. the  States 

^rfsoite^f  this  mandate  a survey  of  some  3$  State  plans  revealed  that  only  2 
even  mention  skills  centers.  Of  these,  one  indicates  that  it  is  trying  to  give 
priority  to  skills  centers;  the  other  states  that  it  will  continue  to  recognize  that 
they  exist ! Yet  these  were  approved  CAMPS  plans. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  CONCERNING  USE  OF  SKILLS  CENTERS 


Region  I. — No  priority  in  the  Connecticut  CAMPS  plan  for  the  Hartford  Skill 
Center;  no  CEP  involvement,  either.  With  the  failure  to  give  center  facilities 
priority  and  with  the  inflationary  costs  in  providing  training,  Hartford  reduced 
their  training  slots  to  approximately  130. 

Region  II. — Skills  centers  in  the  region  are  struggling  to  keep  going.  Fund 
allocations  are  reduced  and,  with  inflation,  available  funds  buy  less  training. 

Nassau  is  planning  to  approve  only  three  or  four  projects  at  the  center. 

Syracuse  has  dropped  two  programs. 

White  Plains  now  has  only  10  MDT  trainees  per  section.  If  any  drop  out, 
the  section  will  have  to  close. 

Region  III.— Most  skills  centers  in  the  region  have  no  CEP  involvement.  Need 
more  interagency  discussion  concerning  how  the  center  can  serve  a predomi- 
nantly rural  area.  . . 

Region  V. — The  capacity  for  centers  in  the  region  is  low.  Many  more  training 
slots  needed — for  M3>T  and  for  other  programs. 

Region  VI. — No  real  priority  is  given  to  skills  centers  in  region.  Operations  are 
hampered  by  insufficient  training  slots. 

Region  VII. — Priority  is  given  to  all  skills  centers  in  the  region.  In  Tulsa,  the 
local  CEP  is  using  center  facilities  and  in  Dallas,  the  OIC  is  taking  advantage 
of  the  skills  center  there. 

All  are  moving  toward  annualization  and,  when  refunding  comes  up,  they 
should  be  fully  annualized.  In  addition,  many  OlCs  in  the  region  are  moving 
toward  adoption  of  the  annualization  concept  to  permit  smoother  and  more 
flexible  operations.  . . 

Unfortunately,  there  is  still  an  underutilization  of  the  prime-time  capacity  in 
the  centers  with  most  operating  at  S0%  of  capacity  or  below  at  that  time. 

The  JOBS  program  has  yet  to  take  advantage  of  skills  centers  training  facili- 
ties in  the  region. 


A Study  of  Nineteen  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Skills  Centers 


The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  signed  a contract  with 
Olympus  Research  Corporation  (ORC)  for  a study  of  19  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Skills  Centers  that  provide  vocational  training,  basic  education, 
and  employment  orientation  to  the  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

Grant  Venn,  Associate  Commissioner  for  the  Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational  and 
Library  Programs  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  said  that  the  centers  tentatively 
selected  for  review  are  in : Hartford,  Philadelphia,  Fort  Worth,  Syracuse,  Atlantic 
City,  Abingdon,  Va.,  West  Columbia,  S.C.,  Miami,  Indianapolis,  Detroit,  Cin- 
cinnati, Kansas  City,  Brooklyn  (two  locations) , Phoenix,  Des  Moines,  Gardena 
and  Monterey,  Calif.,  and  Memphis. 

Of  these,  ten  will  'be  selected  for  in-depth  study.  The  studies,  to  be  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  will  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
skills  centers  in  reducing  employment  and  in  training  men  and  women  for  avail- 
able jobs.  The  contract  is  for  approximately  $190,000. 

The  centers  are  supported  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 

Act  . 

The  review,  which  will  get  underway  in  the  next  few  months,  will  provide 
information  on  which  to  base  future  policy  decisions  regarding  the  use  of  the 
centers.  In  addition,  ORC  will  point  out  exemplary  practices  which  may  be  used 
at  other  skills  centers  and  will  identify  and  examine  problems  in  the  program. 

Garth  Maitgum,  the  review  project  supervisor,  is  OBC  chairman  of  the  board. 
He  is  also  McGraw  Professor  of  Economies  and  director  of  the  Human  Resources 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Utah,  and  research  professor  of  economics  and 
research  associate  of  the  Center  for  Manpower  Policy  Studies  at  George  Wash- 
ington University. 

Dr.  Mangum  was  formerly  a research  director  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  and  executive  director  of  the  Presidents  Committee 
on  Manpower. 

He  is  the  author  of  15  books  and  monographs  and  more  than  100  articles  on 
manpower,  poverty,  vocational  education  ^nd  industrial  relations. 


[HEW  News,  Thursday,  Feb.  12,  1970] 
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The  Purpose,  Implementation,  Program  and  Future  of  Area  Manpower 
Institutes  for  Development  of  Staff  (AMIDS) 

I.  WHAT  IS  AMIDS? 

Area  Manpower  Institutes  for  Development  of  Staff  is  a nationwide  program 
of  personnel  development  devoted  to  serving  the  needs  of  persons  involved  in 
manpower  training  and  related  human  resource  agencies.  The  AMIDS  concept 
was  developed  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Division  of  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training,  and  funded  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  (MDTA)  of  1962,  as  amended.  The  full-time  staffs  which  provide  a variety 
of  services  on  a year  round  basis  for  the  states  within  ^heir  designated  geographic 
area  of  operation  place  a much  needed  service  at  the  disposal  of  manpower  agency 
personnel  when  and  where  needed.  The  capability  of  AMIDS  staff  to  respond 
to  immediate  as  well  as  on-going  and  anticipated  needs  of  those  working  with 
persons  from  disadvantaged  background  is  the  factor  which  builds  success  assur- 
ances for  the  instructor  and  ultimately  the  trainee  in  the  program.  ^ 

While  manpower  agency  staff  are  generally  expert  in  their  respective  fields, 
they  need  and  frequently  request  assistance  for  working  more  effectively  with  the 
disadvantaged.  To  achieve  their  goals  of  providing  the  trainee  with  both  occupa- 
tional and  academic  skills  requires  broad  and  sensitive  recognition  of  the  unique 
characteristics  which  low-income  culture  life  styles  produce.  Understanding  the 
cognitive  learning  styles,  levels  and  techniques  of  motivation  patterns  in  commu- 
nication and  relationship,  and  the  experiencial  background  which  shapes  and 
conditions  ones  attitudes  are  factors  which  can  not  be  ignored  by  the  instructor, 
counselor  or  job  supervisor  who  seeks  to  maximize  his  effectiveness  in  equipping 
a trainee  for  the  real  world  of  work. 

In  recognition  of  this  need.  Congress  in  1961  authorized  the  Secretaries  ot 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  prepare  persons  for  work  through 
special'  manpower  training  programs.  A 196S  amendment  to  the  Act  authorizes 
training  and  technical  assistance  expenditures  amounting  to  two  percent  of  funds 
appropriated  under  the  first  three  titles  of  the  Act.  AMIDS  is  a direct  outgrowth 
of  a response  to  this  1968  mandate  of  Congress  to  provide  relevant  and  sensitive 
job  training  and  human  resource  deployment  to  help  stem  the  critical  waste  and 
latent  development  of  our  nations  manpower  and  human  resources.  The  MDTA 
and  programs  later  funded  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  under- 
score the  need  for  the  preparation  of  manpower  training  and  related  personnel 
who  can  interact  successfully  with  persons  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 
It  became  evident,  however,  that  traditional  teacher  and  staff  development  train- 
ing programs  sponsored  by  existing  institutions  and  agencies  were  not  equipped 
to  respond  to  this  new  program  priority  emphasis. 

To  meet  'this  need,  the  Office  of  Education  in  1968  and  1969,  established  man- 
power staff  training  programs  in  various  areas  of  the  country,  known  as  Area 
Manpower  Institutes  for  Development  of  Staff  (AMIDS).  Originally  these  insti- 
tutes were  located  in  Detroit,  Michigan ; Los  Angeles,  California  ; and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Two  additional  AMIDS  institutes  located  in  Montgomery,  Alabama 
and  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  were  established  in  February  1969  to  more  ade- 
quately provide  full  coverage  of  the  nation  with  its  services.  This  expansion 
provided  a national  network  of  services  to  manpower  and  human  resource  agency 
personnel  to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  legislative  history  referred  to 
earlier. 

•Section  309  of  the  amended  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA) 
of  196$  carried  the  intent  of  expanded  functions  for  AMIDS  which  was  in  fact 
demonstrated  in  program  thrust  for  the  last  half  of  the  calendar  year  1969.  In  the 
spirit  of  this  amendment  the  five  national  AMIDS  staff  services  not  only  those 
for  whom  the  institutes  were  originally  designed  (instructors,  counselors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  supervisors) , in  manpower  training  programs  but  also  supplied 
staff  training  and  technical  assistance  for  the  personnel  of  43  other  agencies 
dealing  directly  with  the  disadvantaged  . „ 

A training  seminar  conducted  by  Washington  AMIDS  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
just  before  Thanksgiving . 1969,  exemplified  the  inter-agency  staff  training  com- 
ponent capability.  In  attendance  at  this  seminar  were  392  persons  representing 
11  agencies.  Some  of  the  groups  were  CEP,  New  Careers,  Employment  Services, 
OlC^NNC,  Baltimore  Public  Schools,  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education, 
DVK  and* Morgan  State  College.  Included  were  secretaries  as  well  as  profes- 
sional staff  personnel  from  these  agencies.  It  is  this  spectrum  of  manpower  pro- 
gram connected  personnel  that  is  embodied  in  the  intent  of  Section  309. 

■f*  *2  * • 
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AMIDS  thus  supplements  . . . but  does  not  supplant  State  and  local  in-service 
training  programs  for  manpower  personnel.  While  most  States  have  such^pro- 
grams,  many  have  not  emphasized  the  particularly  severe  problems  of  the  “out- 
of-school”  and  “out-of-work”  segments  of  our  society.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
usually  inadequate  educational  attainment,  the  living  in  impoverished  environ- 
ments. and  the  possession  of  little  or  no  preparation  for  work  of  the  unemployed 
and  underemploved  are  all  handicaps.  Many  are  also  handicapped  by  language 
or  cultural  difficulties  or  by  hostility  and  other  emotional  problems  which  make 
them  unacceptable  to  employers  and  sometimes  to  society  in  general.  These  are 
the  persons  who  have,  for  the  most  part,  dropped  out  of  the  regular  public  schools. 
The  modus  operandi  of  the  traditional  education  has  no  doubt  contributed  to 
this  fact  and  the  alienation  of  the  trainee  to  the  educational  environment.  If  we 
are  to  be  successful  in  assisting  the  poor  and  undereducated  towards  self-help 
and  self-realization  it  is  apparent  that  a new  and  refreshing  approach  to  staff 
development  is  necessary  if  the  intent  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  (MDTA)  is  to  be  actualized. 

The  AMIDS  thrust  of  a “person  centered”  approach  to  instruction  is  unique 
and  imperative.  In-service  training  provided  in  the  past  by  the  professional 
teacher-trainers  has  not  proved  practical  for  the  manpower  teacher  and  those 
who  work  with  the  disadvantaged  for  little  attention  is  given  to  the  heterogeneity 
of  attitudes,  age,  health  status,  and  family  background  which  confronts  the  Man- 
power instructor.  It  is  obvious  that  the  methods  and  procedure  which  contributed 
significantly  to  the  fate  of  the  trainee  cannot  be  used  to  save  the  group  it  has 
previously  failed.  AMIDS  staff  development  training  gives  impetus  to  the  char- 
acteristics, motivations  and  needs  of  the  trainees,  not  only  to  methods  and 
curriculum  emphasis.  AMIDS  recognizes  that  the  first  line  of  defense  against  the 
dropout  is  the  competent  and  resourceful  instructor.  During  the  sixties  much 
about  teaching  technologies  has  been  learned  but  there  is  far  more  to  be  learned 
about  the  motivations  of  people  who  have  experienced  severe  deprivation.  Train- 
ing which  focusses  attention  on  trainee  aspirations  and  correlates  this  knowledge 
effectively  in  the  classroom  will  greatly  increase  knowledge  about  eliminating 
barriers  to  learning  among  the  disadvantaged. 

At  the  direction  and  leadership  of  officials  in  the  Office  of  Education  pursuing 
the  intent  of  Congress  for  the  309  amendment,  one  AMIDS  program  above  serv- 
iced upwards  of  43  agencies  in  staff  development.  The  spectrum  of  services  ren- 
dered in  the  five  AMIDS  sites  range  from  training  of  personnel  in  public  and 
non-profit  private  organizations  to  first-line  supervisors  whose  target  constituents 
are  persons  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

The  creation  of  this  nationwide  network  of  staff  development  with  a philosophy 
of  self-help  based  on  the  dignity  of  the  individual  adds  the  unique  dimension 
which  only  AMIDS  performs.  This  program  possesses  the  capability  of  relevance 
and  flexibility  which  enables  consistent  current  information  and  process.  In  the 
interest  of  maximized  success  for  the  trainees  in  such  programs  these  factors  are 
mandatory.  This  “person  centered”  approach  to  enable  staff  to  assume  a sensitive 
role  in  their  relationships  upgrades  the  capabilities  in  the  endeavor  of  rehabili- 
tating the  socially  and  economically  deprived.  This  approach  is  particularly 
appropriate  for  staff  who  must  have  successful  interaction  with  trainees  or 
employees. 


Some  of  the  Agencies  Served  : 

1.  Manpower  program  personnel  {instructors,  counselors,  administrators, 

supervisors  and  clerical  staff) . Our  original  charge. 

2.  Public  Schools — MDT 

3.  Department  of  The  Interior 

4.  Internal  Revenue  Services 
E.  O.  Agencies 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

(a)  WIN 

(b)  CEP — U-P.O- 

(c)  New  Careers 

(d)  NAB/JOB'S 
Urban  League 
Labor  Unions 

Recreation  Department  Personnel 

10.  Archdiocese  of  Greater  Washington 

11.  Civil  Service  Commission — IAB 

12.  Department  of  Public  Welfare 


6. 


i. 

a 
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13.  Department  otf  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

14.  Apprenticeship  Councils 

15.  Departments  of  Correction 

16.  FAIR— MICCO 

17.  Employment  Security 

18.  NDXP  ^ T _ . 

19.  Opportunities  Industrialisation  Center  (O.I.C.) 

20.  Pride 

21.  Project  Build 

22.  Project  Crossroads 

23.  Project  Go 

24.  United  Planning  Organization 

(a)  CEP 
(&)  NYC 

(c)  Pre-Vocatio^al 

(<Z)  PIC  Peoples  Involvement  Corporation 
(e)  Training  Division 

25.  Board  of  Trade 

26.  V EC 

27.  Washington  Job  Center 

28.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

29.  Department  of  Defense  . 4 . 

30.  National  Roving  leaders  (National  Recreation  Assoc.)  A National 

Contractor 

31.  CAMPS 


TT,  linkages,  relation  ship,  and  services  to  other  agencies 

Tn  order  to  maximize  the  thrust,  coordinate  services  and  avoid  needless  dupli- 
cation among  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies,  the  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Planning  Systems  or  CAMPS  came  into  being.  AMIDS  has  provided  needed  serv- 
ices to  CAMPS  as  -well  as  a large  number  of  personnel  from  public  ami  private 
agencies  and  Departments  of  Government  who  are  engaged  in  training  the 

disadvantaged-  _ . 

Primary  emphasis  has  been  on  improving  the  effectiveness  of  personnel  and 
program  in  MDT  Skill  Centers,  including  instructors,  counselors  and 

administrators.  . , . 

Services  to  other  agencies  have  included  their  attendance  in  regular  semim-  rs. 
special  short  day  or  evening  seminars,  consultative  services,  lending  of  instruc- 
tional materials  and  equipment,  and  detailing  of  staff  to  provide  full  seminar 
services,  specifically  designed  for  the  requesting  agency.  Seminar  participation 
has  included  graduate  students  from  universities  as  well  as  staff  from  private 
business,  the  prime  criteria  being  involvement  in  training  the  disadvantaged  for 
employability  and  assisting  them  toward  self-help  in  order  that  they  may  grow 
into  full  participating  citizenship  and  full-time  members  of  the  work  force.  In 
addition  to  skills  training,  this  has  included  techniques  and  methods  in  the  area 
of  basic  education  and  the  ability  to  “negotiate  the  system” 

Some  examples  of  inter-agency  cooperation  are  listed : . 

A Employment  Service  Personnel  have  been  included  in  regular  seminars 
in  order  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  place  people  into  skills  training  and 

work  with  skill s centers.  _ . . • 

B.  JOBS  and  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  have  participated  in  semi- 
nars and  have  received  consultant  services. 

OlC Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers — personnel  have  had  special 

seminars  provided  in  a number  of  cities. 

D.  Private  schools — students,  teachers,  and  staff  have  attended  regular  and 

special  seminars.  . , ' 

E-  CEPS — Concentrated  Employment  Services — have  participated  widely  in 
seminars  emphasizing  counseling  and  job  development.  _ 

•p  WIN Work  Incentive  Program — personnel  have  been  provided  with  special 

seminars  emphasizing  community  services  for  trainees. 

G LR.S Internal  Revenue  Service — personnel  who  deal  directly  with  em- 

ployment ami  on-the-job  training  of  minority  group  employees  have  been  provider 
with  special  seminars  designed  to  fit  their  program  needs.  _ ^ . , ,DO 

H.  CAMPS Special  coordinating  seminars  nave  been  held  for  CAMPS  per- 

sonnet  from  all  member  agencies,  designed,  to  improve  cooperative  planning,  man- 
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agement  and  program.  Emphasis  to  improve  effective  communication  and  co- 
ordination. 

I.  MDT  Institutional-SateUit3  seminars  have  been  held  for  the  total  staffs  of 
a number  of  skill  centers. 

j.  Interdepartmental.  Two  one-week  seminars  were  held  for  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
drawn  from  the  whole  nation,  and  utilizing  AMIDS  staff  from  more  than  one 
center. 

K.  Other  ( private  resources  and  industry ) . 

While  each  AMIDS  was  developed  and  funded  t>  accomplish  the  same  general 
purposes,  each  by  nature  of  the  environment  in  which  they  are  centered  and  the 
persons  they  serve  are  confronted  by  special  and  unique  problems.  Some  examples 
of  activities  directed  toward  the  clientele  they  serve  are : 

1.  AMIDS  coordinated  a three-day  Jobs  Film  Festival  in  Washington,  enthu- 
siastically received  and  endorsed  by  the  Secretaries  of  HEW  and  DOL,  and  at- 
tended by  personnel  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Displayed  and  reviewed 
were  materials  and  machines  designed  to  improve  employability.  The  purpose  of 
this  program  was  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  agencies  using  audio  and  visual 
equipment  materials  and  techniques  in  working  with  the  disadvantaged.  A re- 
quest for  information  came  from  as  far  away  as  Brazil,  where  they  hope  to  use 
the  same  materials  in  a U.S.A.I.D.  program  with  Portuguese  dubbed  iu. 

2.  Selected  numbers  of  MDT  trainees  were  interviewed  at  several  skills  cen- 
ters for  suggested  input  regarding  improved  trainee  services  needed  under 
MDT  A.  This  information  was  disseminated  and  used  by  AMIDS  staffs  in  Con- 
ferences with  instructors,  counselors,  and  administrators  of  instructional  and 
employment  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

3.  The  Montgomery  AMIDS  has  developed  a record  system  which  will  auto- 
matically calendar  a follow-up  contact  with  participants  to  insure  that  they  are 
provided  a second  Conference  opportunity  a year  later,  which  is  built  upon  the 
previous  Conference  they  attended  and  will  insure  against  repetition  and  lack 
of  imaginative  planning.  This  AMIDS  has  also  developed  an  impressive  news- 
letter which  has  succeeded  in  the  area  of  public  relations  and  has  also  developed 
within  the  participants  pride  in  being  an  alumnus  of  AMIDS. 

4.  The  Los  Angeles  AMIDS  has  held  seminars  and  special  meetings  dealing 
with  English  as  a second  language  and  the  needs  of  individuals  from  Mexican- 
American,  American  Indian,  and  other  sub-cultural  backgrounds  which  have 
been  somewhat  smothered  by  upper  middle  class  environment  and  social  customs. 

5.  The  Oklahoma  City  AMIDS  has  been  concerned  with  services  to  small  rural 
communities  and  what  can  be  done  to  assist  community  leaders  in  developing 
their  own  community  leadership  resources  and  with  the  open  entry/ open  ended- 
occupational  cluster  concept  in  MDT  scheduling  as  it  relates  to  counseling  and 
instructing  the  undereducated  individual. 

6.  Detroit  AMIDS,  the  first  organized,  pioneered  the  AMIDS  concept  and 
moved  into  satellite  operations  and  began  a trial  operation  on  training  of  MDT 
graduates  as  teacher  aides. 

m.  costs 

The  five  AMIDS  Programs  were  all  started  at  different  times,  and  funded 
originally  for  different  periods  of  time,  making  it  difficult  to  make  cost  compari- 
sons on  a yearly  basis. 

Therefore,  a total  cost  figure  is  shown  for  each  AMIDS  from  its  original  fund- 
ing date  through  December  31,  1969.  Per  diem  and  travel  costs  of  participants 
(when  reimbursed  by  States  for  persons  under  their  jurisdiction)  are  shown 
under  “C.  Travel  and  Per  Diem  of  Participants.” 

A.  Administrative  and  operational  costs  by  AMIDS  site  ( includes 
matching  funds  when  and  where  required)  : 

1.  Detroit  AMIDS,  June  1,  1968,  to  Dec  31,  1969  (20 

months) $484,518 

2.  Washington,  D.C.,  AMIDS,  July  1,  1968,  to  Dec  31,  1969 

(19  months)  — ----- — ' — . — — . — - — — 512, 059 

3.  Los  Angeles  AMIDS,  July  1,  1968,  to  Dec  31,  1969  (19 

months) — : 227,  700 

4.  Montgomery  AMIDS,  Feb.  17,  1969,  to  Dec.  31,  1969  (10 

months)  ! ; .188, 900 

5.  Oklahoma  City  AMIDS,  Feb.  17,  1969,  to  Dec  31,  1969 

(10  months) 133,110 
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B.  Total  administrative  and  operational  costs  of  the  AMIDS  ^ 

c.  'wood 

D.  T^fofS'iMDs’wSitiooal  ««s  and  I*r  diem  an"  travel  ot  , ^ 

‘'SSsasssa^^  - 

F Vverace  cost  per  participant  (based  upon  estimated  10,000 

p^fs  ^d  teith  operational  costs  and  costs  of  Parti«pant  trave^L  ^ 

G-  Xationaf^ A31XDS  program  evaluation  (by  contra^)  (|^TOmpuSed 

fiscal  year  1969  through  contract  Tvith  California  State  Depart  ^ ^ 

ment  of  Education) _ 

_ 2,  406, 28? 

H-  Total  aU  categories 

2,37fpart^^ 
sessions  began  in  April) . 

Total  operational  costs  were  $188,900-00-$79.40  is  operational  cost  per 
participant. 

IV.  TOTAL  COSTS  ATX  AMIDS  FOE  FISCAL  TEAS  1970  (PROJECTED) 

A.  At  level  of  operation  as  of  Dec-  31,  1969,  to  be  funded  under  S&D  Budgets : 

1.  Administration — Operation  : 

(a)  Detroit,  $550,000. 

(h)  Washington,  $560,000. 

(c)  Los  Angeles,  $200,000. 

(d)  Montgomery,  $350,000. 

(e)  Oklahoma  City,  $280,000. 

Total,  $1,940,000.  oAnfwv) 

2.  Participa tion  (travel  and  per  diem  for  participants),  $l,wu,uuu. 

3.  Evaluation. 

4.  Total  all  categories,  $2,940,000. 

B.  Technical  assistance  and  training  ( section  309) . 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  OPERATIONAL  COSTS  FOR  ALL  AMIDS 


o 
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Administration 

AMIDS  Site  Participant  costs  and  Operation  Total 

^ S374.680  $917,680  $1,292,005 

453  980  1,108,020  1, 562,  OgC 

gi,ooo  |9,000 

i--:-:-::::::::::::::::;::::::::::  290:000  710,000  wc; 

1,715,190  4.196,170  5.911,000 

Note:  The  program  in  operation  (AMIDS)  the  past  19  monttis  1 l»s  bee" 
men™  However,  funds  haSe  not  been  allocated  for ^.mplementehon^l ™ ™dfliem 

for  whom  there  is  presently  no  eligibility  formula. 

V.  TRAINEE  INVOLVEMENT  IN  AMIDS 

By  individualizing  instruction  an  attempt  is  made  to  exemplify  the  person^ 
centered  approach  in  training  instructors  with  the  hope  that  similarmethods  %v_ 
he  carried  over  into  the  training  programs.  AM^O^recogmzes  the 1tra^Sv^|^ 
for  self-determination  as  he  progresses  through  training  into  full 
citizenship.  To  foster  this  need  AMIDS  has  involved  trainees  in  a variety  of  wa^. 

A.  Trainees  have  been  panel  speakers  discussing  a variety  of  pertinent  topics- 

B.  AMEDS  instructors  have  given  demonstration  teaching  lessons  before 

trainees  for  their  positive  and  negative  reactions.  , _ __ 

C-  Trainees  in  sitillR  centers  hav^^pmved  the  benefit  of  human  relations 

activities. 
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D Trainees  have  served  as  teacher  aides  in  skill  centers  and  other  programs. 

E.  Trainees  have  been  invited  back  as  guest  speakers  upon  graduation  and 

eiI^veSeen  months  otf  experience  in  training  those  personnel  who  have  partici- 
pated in  AMIES  seminars  have  pointed  out  some  weaknesses  m the  overall  man- 
power program.  These  are  the  result  of  the  reactions  of  seminar  participants  all 

1.  There  is  a^need  for  greater  coordination  and  exchange  of  information  about 
trainees  among  the  various  agencies  engaged  in  recruitment,  testing,  training 

2.  It  is  obvious  that  a trainee  cannot  devote  his  best  efforts  to  the  training  sit- 
uation when  he  or  a member  of  his  immediate  family  is  in  need  of  food,  clothing, 
medical  attention,  legal  assistance,  day-care  for  pre-school  children,  transporta- 
tion or  other  basic  human  needs.  Many  agencies  within  the  community  are 
engaged  in  providing  such  services  to  the  less  fortunate.  It  is  felt  that  the 
instructor  is  in  the  best  position  to  know  of  those  needs  within  his  students  which 
either  accelerate  or  which  interfere  with  learning.  He,  therefore,  is  the  logical 
person  to  assist  the  trainee  in  finding  the  proper  agency.  The  instructor  requires 
orientation,  both  to  recognizing  the  variety  of  needs,  and  the  procedure  and 
sources  for  finding  help  for  the  trainee.  In  an  expanded  AMIES  program  mate- 
rials should  be  developed  to  provide  these  orientations  to  supportive  services. 
This  could  be  specially  designed  for  traineee  readability  on  various  levels.  A 
separate  guide  could  be  developed  as  a procedural  reference  for  use  by  the 

instrueUjer  pressure  of  the  on-going  instructional  program  little  energy  has 
been  devoted  to  the  overall  problem  of  orientating  employers  to  the  unique  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  to  the  continuing  problems  encountered  on  the  job-  This 
information,  if  gathered,  could  provide  valuable  feedback  into  the  instructional 
program  so  that  job  skills,  grooming,  job  attitudes,  and  related  skills  of  social 
living  can  be  integrated  into  a meaningful  whole. 

VL  FACILITIES — PROJECTED 

The  experience  o2  the  first  year’s  operation  has  demonstrated  conclusively  that 
AMIES  services  are  effective  in  improving  MET  instruction  and  programs.  A 
broad  variety  of  related  agencies  engaged  in  training  the  unemployed  andunder- 
employed  have  participated  in  the  seminars  in  all  five  locations.  Both  MET  and 
related  agencies  have  been  unanimous  in  their  demands  for  more  and  varied 
kinds  of  services  for  improving  the  effectiveness  of  their  personnel  and  the  pro- 
grams they  operate.  These  needs  for  expanded  services  are  centered  around  the 
development  of  Technical  Assistance  Teams,  which  will  he  trained  to  go  out 
into  the  communities  to  provide  aid  in  minority  self-help,  community  manpower 
utilization  and  development,  demonstrating  teaching  methods  and  proper  use 
of  instructional  materials,  and  other  areas.  Providing  such  services  will  necessi- 
tate adding  personnel,  space,  and  equipment  to  support  the  Technical  Assistance 
Teams. 

The  team  approach  would  provide  specially  designed  in-service  training  pro- 
grams with  pertinent  methodology,  curriculum  development,  new  developmental 

concepts  and  resource  materials.  . . _ .... 

The  collection,  correlation,  and  analysis  of  data,  and  dissemination  and  utiliza- 
tion of  findings,  and  statistical  reporting  will  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  these 
services  as  they  related  to  further  understanding  and  support  of  human  resource 
agencies  and  personnel.  ....  , . 

A.  Facilities — Present — The  five  AMDS,  located  strategically  throughout  the 
regions  of  the  country  to  serve  specific  portions  of  the  population,  each  have 
physical  facilities  designed  for  large  and  small  group  instruction,  staff  offices, 
audio-visual  equipment,  and  for  the  development  and  storage  of  instructional 
materials  for  retrieval  systems.  When  the  need  dictates,  both  personnel  and 
materials  are  taken  into  remote  areas  for  satellite  seminars.  In  these  cases,  space 
is  either  made  available  in  the  local  skill  center,  or  rented  in  a suitable  convenient 

The  AMIES  resources  libraries  developed  as  a result  of  total  staff  effort  in- 
cludes a broad  and  varied  collection  of  pertinent  and  useful  materials.  These  in- 
clude hooks  (both  hard  and  soft  cover),  films,  film  strips,  records,  programmed 
materials,  sound  tapes,  video  tapes,  felt  board  materials,  transparencies  and 
large  array  of  equipment.  ^ * ' 
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Staff  participants  make  good  utilization  of  the  materials  and  equipment  and  re- 
ceive instruction  in  their  application  during  short  seminars  or  workshop  sessions. 

The  original  goals  of  AMIDS  have  been  partially  fnlfiUed.  but  suA  goals  de- 
mand imagination  and  resourceful  implementation  such  as  AMIDS  can  provide. 
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February  17,  1970. 

Subject:  Funding  of  Area  Manpower  Institutes  for  Development  of  Staff 

(AMIDS)  with  section  309  monies.  t-otp<s  tw 

To:  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  Associate  Manpower  Administrator  for  ue- 

partment  of  Labor. 

This  is  to  confirm  and  make  a matter  of  record  the  agreements  reached  in  your 
office  on  February  11, 1970,  subject  as  above. 

On  that  occasion  you  recalled  that  approximately  $2.6  million  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  1970  budget  justification  for  transfer  to  our  program  for  training 
and  technical  assistance.  I indicated  that  a significant  amount  or  this  money  was 
now  needed  so  that  the  funding  could  be  shifted  from  the  State  Vocational  Serv- 
ices Account  ($8  million  annually,  which  has  never  changed  despite  the  increased 
demand  for  such  services) . I also  mentioned  that  we  had  used  SYS  money  in  lieu 
of  allowing  the  States  to  establish  separate  teacher  training  services,  and  that 
while  AMIDS  actually  started  out  as  a teacher-training  program,  by  demand  of 
other  agencies  AMIDS  now  provide  fairly  sophisticated  “awareness  training 
which  mixes  teachers,  supervisors,  counselors,  and  program  administrators  from 
a host  of  different  federal,  State  and  local  agencies  having  programs  for  the 
same  individual  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned.  I mentioned  that  the 
AMIDS  have  done  special  seminars  for  HDD,  the  D.C.  government,  Justto  men- 
tion a couple  of  the  more  recent  activities  to  illustrate  their  true  Section  309 
character 

Our  staff  also  suggested  that  it  was  our  desire  to  truly  make  the  AMIDS  an 
activity  jointly  and  equally  shared  by  our  two  departments.  It  was  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  this  could  not  be  worked  out  to  become  effective  this  fiscal  year,  but 
that  before  June  30,  our  two  departments  should  have  worked  out  a plan  to  make 
a transition  to  a joint  operation  of  AMIDS.  ...... 

In  the  interim,  however,  you  agreed  that  there  was  funding  capability  cur- 
rently existant  for  309  and  that  USDL  had  made  expenditures  aprnst  this 
account  activity.  I reaffirmed  that  while  our  testimony  contributed  significantly 
to  the  Steiger  amendment  and  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House  substitute 
bill,  making  the  2 percent  set  aside,  we  had  not  as  Jetreceived  any  of  the  funds 
although  309  authorized  their  use  by  both  USDL  and  HEW.  You  agreed  that  you 
would  take  the  necessary  action  with  OFM'S  in  USDL  toha.je  some  309  money 
transferred  to  us  so  that  we  can  switch  the  funding  of  AMIDS  to  ^cccrant, 
thus  relieving  State  Vocational  Services  account  to  permit  us  to  fund  State  stall 
so  badly  needed  to  cooperate  in  CAMPS,  WIN,  CEP  and  other  specialized  program 
activities  outside  the  normal  institutional  training  role.  . . 

I also  described  briefly  the  need  for  some  experimentation  using  309  monies  to 
develop  graduate  or  advanced  graduate  curriculmns  to  establish  a new  ^sophne 
which  might  be  called  “manpower  planner”  which  is  neededby  all  manpower 
agendes-1  mentioned  that  I had  had  discussions  on  this  subject  with  both  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  select  subcommittee  of  the  House  mid  the  Senate  durmg^e 
summer  of  1968,  a reflection  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stager 
on  pages  HS246  and  HS247  of  the  Congressional  Record  for  September  4,  1968. 
We  are  anxious  to  develope  such  a model  and  hope  that  our  staff  can  w?rk 
with  yours  in  doing  so.  It  was  agreed  on  February  11,  that  such  discussions  would 

begin  in  the  near  future.  . 

We  appreciate  your  willingness  to  work  with  us  in  this  matter. 

Best  personal  regards,  w 

Howard  A.  Matthews, 

Director , Division  of  Manpower  Development  and  Training . 

Mr.  Steigee.  One  of  the  provisions  about  which  there  has  been 
question  is  that  which  relates  to  whether  or  not  the  State  education 
aonney  and/or  vocational  educational  agency,  if  they  are  separate, 
ought  to  be  required  to  be  a part  of  the  comprehensive  manpower 
planning  agency  at  the  State  level.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  approach 
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used  in  the  administration  bill,  which  says  that  the  State  is  given 
the  right  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  want  that  to  be  and  is  not 
penalized  for  the  failure  to  include  it,  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
handling  this  problem? 

Mr.  Black.  Well,  the  bill  provides  that  first  it  is  the  option  of  the 
State  to  include  vocational  education  or  vocational  rehabilitation. 
There  is  no  provision  in  here  that  the  Sta*e  will  automatically  be 
penalized  if  it  does  not  include  either  or  both  of  these.  It  goes  on  to 
provide  that  only  if  both  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Secretary  of 
HEW  concur  that  in  a particular  State  one  or  both  of  these  agencies 
should  be  included  in  the  comprehensive  manpower  program,  only 
then  would  this  requirement  come  into  play. 

We  think,  from  the  standpoint  of  HEW,  that  this  provides  ade- 
quate assurance  to  these  agencies  that  they  will  not  be  brought  in 
against  their  will  or  against  the  will  of  the  State  unless  there  are  just 
absolutely  overriding  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  whole  program, 
that  this  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Steiger.  But  couldirt  one  argument  be  that  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  requires  the  utilization  and  expertise  and 
knowledge  of  those  in  education  and,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  a part 
of  any  comprehensive  manpower  agency,  both  so  as  to  insure  the  use  of 
existing  institutions  if  they  are  appropriate,  and  in  order  to  get  a 
better  correlation  between  the  needs  in  education,  in  basic  education, 
as  well  as  in  technical  skill  development  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Certainly  you  can  make  that  argument,  and  I think  that 
we  would  assume  in  HEW  that  in  most  cases  it  would  be  the  wish  of 
the  States  themselves  to  bring  these  agencies  into  the  comprehensive 
manpower  program  because,  as  I indicated  in  the  early  stages  of  my 
testimony,  what  they  are  doing  is  so  fundamental  to  the  whole  effort 
that  without  them  you  obviously  are  going  to  have  something  less 
than  a comprehensive  program. 

But  in  keeping  with  our  desire  to  give  the  States  as  much  flexi- 
bility as  possible,  this  was  not  written  in  as  a mandatory  require- 
ment. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  DC,,  March2, 1970. 


Hon-  Domlxick  V.  Daniels, 

Chairman,  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Souse  of  Representatives,  Washington , D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chairman  : Daring  the  February  19  hearing  Mr-  Steiger  asked  us  to 
consider  adding  a specific  requirement  that  institutional  training  be  provided 
through  State  education  and  training  agencies.  I believe  the  following  language 
in  Section  102(a)  (2)  of  the  Administration  bill  gives  the  assurance  indicated : 
“In  carrying  out  programs  assisted  under  this  Act,  the  agency  shall  be  required 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  utilize  those  services  and  facilities  not  financed 
under  this  Act,  which  are  available  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies. 
Where  services  and  facilities  financed  under  other  authority  are  not  available 
without  reimbursement,  the  comprehensive  manpower  agency  shall  be  required 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  purchase  the  use  of  facilities  and  services  from 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  where  available  at  reasonable  cost.  The  agency 
may  also  make  appropriate  arrangements  to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  businesses." 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  supplement  the  record. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Creed  C-  Black, 
tant  Secretary  for  Legislation, 
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Mr.  Steiger.  One  last  question,  Mx.  Black.  In  the  work  that  has 
eone  on  both  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  by  your  own  de- 
partment, can  you  give  us  any  idea  at  all  as  to  what  the  reception  by 
the  American  'Vocational  Association  and  other  groups  has  been  to 

the  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969  ? 

Mr.  Black.  I think  Mr.  Koudebush  could  probably  give  vou  a 
better  reading  on  that  than  I can,  because  he  is  m closer  touch  with 

thJk^Roiji>EBTJSH.  I invite  attention  to  the  very  fine  statements  that 
were  presented  to  this  committee  by  the  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  and  the  chairman  of  the  American 
Vocational  Association.  We  thought  those  were  fine  statements  ihe 
statements  did  express  the  feeling  that  vocational  education  had  not 
got  the  priority  attention  that  the  remedial  programs  have,  m the 
prepared  statement  here,  of  course,  we  tried  to  say  that ; the  remedial 
programs  are  essential.  We  point  to  Mr.  Calkin’s  statement  which 
woidd  not  detract  from  resources,  but  their  attitude  specifically  on 
vc -r  question  has  been  that  vocational  education  has  been  neglected. 

Mr  Steiger.  You  have,  Mr.  Koudebush,  have  you  not,  worked  with 
those  in  the  American  Vocational  Association  and  other  groups . 

Mr.  Rotxdebusk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steiger.  On  the  legislation? 

Mr.  Rotjbeetjsec.  Their  views  have  been  considered. 

Mr  Steiger.  Thank  you.  _r.  , , K 

Mr.  Daniels.  I now  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 

QM&.IQinEUY2;  thaXyou,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Black,  I think  you 
had  an  excellent  statement  and  you  addressed  yourself  to  some  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  raised  by  the  various  people..  I would  hie  to 
ask  you  about  the  ones  that  have  been  raised  by  vocational  educa- 
tional people.  I gather  there  is  a substantial  fear  of  the  comprehensive 

r r _ T ftJn/mfnrc  on  rl  the  Pniftf  SCJlOOl  OlllCCr 
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rector,  testified  generally  in  favor  of  this  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

You  mentioned,  and  I will  carry  on  from  what  Congressman  Steiger 
questioned  you,  in  No.  3 on  page  7,  about  the  question  of  evolving 
vocational  education  and  rehabilitation  in  the  States  program.  Would 
you  have  any  objection  if  we  made  it  mandatory  in  the  law,  as  we  have 
done  in  other  laws  requiring  that  certain  individuals  are  included  in 
the  State  agency,  that  we  would  require  that  vocational  education  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  be  a mart  of  the  total  picture.  ■ , 

Mr.  Blaott.  I think  I would  like  to  reserve  a final  answer  on  that, 
but  I see  some  problems  offhand  with  it.  If  you  are  not  mandating 
that  the  programs  be  included  in  the  comprehensive  program,  then 
it  seems  to  me  you  might  have  an  inconsistency  if  you  then  mandate 
that  the  governing  body  or  the  advisory  body  include  representatives 

in  other  words,  you  mean  programs  funded  by  this 

M^.°bSck.  We  are  not  saying  in  the  legislation  that  you  have  to 
include  vocational  education  or  vocational  rehabilitation  in  your 

i ?>'- 
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comprehensive  manpower  program.  So  I think  we  might  run  into  a 
little  inconsistency  to  say  that  somebody  representing  vocational  edu- 
cation or  somebody  representing  vocational  rehabilitation  has  to  be 
on  the  council.  ^ 

Mr.  Quxe.  I will  ask  this  question  and  then  I will  yield  on  it.  How 
can  you  ever  run  a comprehensive  manpower  program  in  any  State 
without  involving  vocational  education  ? 

Mr.  Black.  I don’t  think  think  you  can  without  involving  them. 
The  question  is  to  what  extent  do  you  want  to  involve  them  under  a 
mandatory  arrangement,  to  what  extent  do  you  want  to  say  to  the 
State  that  you  have  to  put  your  vocational  education  program  in. 

Mr.  Qtjxe.  You  are  saying  that  if  we  do  not  include  vocational  pro- 
grams funded  outside  the  comprehensive  manpower  program,  then 
why  should  we  mandate  them,  but  rather  isn’t  it  your  conception  that 
in  every  State  the  comprehensive  manpower  program  will  include  a 
substantial  number  of  programs  which  will  be  administered  by  voca- 
tional education  or  by  vocational  rehabilitation  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Because  you  have  a provision  that  the  State  agency  has 
to  use  the  services  of  the  existing  agencies,  and  obviously  they  are 
going  to  be  calling  on  services  of  vocational  education  and  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

It  seems  to  us  that  certainly  it  is  the  better  arrangement  if  you 
bring  these  in  from  the  beginning.  There  are  in  some  States  some 
statutory  requirements  which  may  get  in  your  way  here,  and  I think 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  not  making  this  mandatory  in  every 
case. 

Mr.  Qum  That  is  vocational  rehabilitation,  not  vocational  educa- 
tion, is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Roxtdebxjsh.  Tbe  State  planning  board  would  be  a separate 
group  with  a separate  responsibility  for  total  planning  and  review. 
This  is  behind  the  provision  that  we  do  mandate  vocational  education 
and  rehabilitation  in  tbe  planning  council  for  planning  review.  The 
comprehensive  agency  is  an  administrative  unit  and  it  does  seem  that 
generally  it  will  be  more  efficient  if  it  can  get  under  its  umbrella  all  of 
the  agencies  it  is  a dministering  in  the  program. 

But  if  the  State  has  legislation  or  a State  attitude  that  they  don’t 
want  education  administratively  tied  in,  should  we  not  give  them  this 
option?  To  do  it  they  may  have  to  change  legislation,  as  Mr.  Black 
said. 

Mr.  Quxe.  As  I understand  it,  we  have  a little  problem  with  voca- 
tional education  that  we  have  to  work  out  and  from  what  I hear  from 
them,  they  aren’t  fearful  that  they  might  be  required  to  be  a part  of 
it  but  rather  that  they  will  be  excluded.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  remove 
a tremendous  amount  of  their  fears  if  we  would  insure  that  they  were 
not  only  included  but  included  in  a way  that  they  wouldn’t  be  swal- 
lowed up  and  be  an  insignificant  part  of  it.  I think  we  can  do  that. 

This  is  really  what  we  are  driving  at.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  conceive 
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of  a comprehensive  manpower  program  functioning  in  any  State  if 
they  run  only  the  on-the- job-training  type  of  program  and  the  in- 
stitutional type  program  that  they  fund  through  private  industry  but 
leave  all  of  the  public  programs  outside  of  the  agency. 

I can’t  see  the  Department  of  Labor  approving  such  a thing. 

Mr.  Black.  I think  their  question  of  fear  of  being  swallowed  up  is 
one  that  we  are  not  concerned  with.  Vocational  rehabilitation  is  going 
to  continue  to  have  its  own  base  in  legislation,  it  is  going  to  have  its 
own  appropriation,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  a program  in  the  State 
with  its  own  council.  . . . 

Mr.  Qtjie.  I think  they  have  considerable  clout  in  local  communities 
and  in  the  State  but  they  don’t  in  the  Federal  hierarchy  when  you  ? 
compare  them  with  manpower  programs  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

In  fact,  when  you  see  their  position  in  HEW,  they  are  pretty  low 
down.  I think  that  is  one  of  the  problems  that  I hope  you  will  work 
out.  I know  you  want  to,  both  the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner 
wants  to  get  it  worked  out. 

You  quote  in  No.  2,  “The  bill  would  set  up  a dual  school  system. 

That  is  a fear  that  has  been  thrown  at  us  often  and  to  what  extent  have 
you  worked  with  the  vocational  education  people  to  try  and  lay  out 
details  of  this  program  to  resolve  the  kind  of  competition  there  would 
be  between  private  industry  getting  into  the  institutional  programs 
because  I think  that  is  AVA’s  basic  fear  there.  _ . 

We  see  beginning  now  an  educational  industrial  complex  being 
started  and  it  could  be  quite  a worry  to  the  public  school  officials. 

Mr.  Black.  Yes;  we  have  seen  that  complex  at  work.  As  Mr. 
Roudebush  said  earlier,  when  this  legislation  was  being  put  together 
the  vocational  education  people  were  consulted  and  I think  have  been 
kept  aboard.  I was  not  active  in  the  formulation  of  this  legislation, 
so  I can’t  answer  that  too  well  myself.  . . . i 

But  I would  like  to  emphasize  that  it  is  our  feeling  that  this,  one 
provision  on  page  8 of  our  bill,  section  102,  on  the  requirement  that  ■ 
this  comprehensive  manpower  agency  just  absolutely  must  use  exist-  j 
ing  agencies — Federal,  State,  and  local— before  it  turns  elsewhere  is  .3 
about  the  best  reassurance  that  we  can  give  to  the  vocational  educa- 
tion  people  and  to  other  Government  agencies.  One  of  the  complaints  f 
that  we  get  often  is  that  there  is  such  a waste  of  services  because  some-  { 
times  vocational  education  facilities  which  are  available  are  not  being 
used  and  then  somebody  will  get  a grant  from  some  other  part  of  the  | 
Government  to  duplicate  this  and  set  up  the  same  Mud  of  program  or  ^ 
some  private  organization  will  try  to  set  up  this  same  kind  of  pro-  | 
oram,  sometimes  with  the  use  of  Government  funds.  . . . . - \ 

& We  are  certainly  hopeful  that  that  kind  of  wasteful  duplication  can 
be  avoided  through  this  comprehensive  program,  and  I should  think 
that  this  language,  which  we  said  in  pur  statement  is  as  strong  as  we 
can  make  it,  would  be  reassuring  on  this  score. 
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We  can  certainly,  as  I indicated  earlier  in  response  to  Congressman 
Steiger’s  question,  take  a look  at  the  possibility  of  trying  to  be  still 
more  specific  in  some  of  these  areas.  But  generally  our  feeling  is  that 
as  long  as  you  have  this  language  in  here  which  would  mandate  the  use 
of  existing  facilities  and  agencies,  that  there  should  not  be  this  kind  of 
concern  on  the  part  of  vocational  education  people. 

Mr.  Qute.  I think  if  we  need  to  have  stronger  language,  we  ought 
to  look  at  it  and  undoubtedly  will  during  the  markup. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  present  law  that  would  give  more  assur- 
ance to  the  vocational  education  people  that  they  have  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  secure  the  funds  rather  than  private  industry  or  can 
I say  it  the  other  way,  give  even  more  opportunities  to  private  mdustry 
to  secure  funds  under  this  comprehensive  program  than  already  exist 
in  the  present  law  ? . 

Mr.  Kotoebu sh.  Sir,  may  I respond  that  I think  the  history  of  the 
MDT  Act  on  this  score  has  shown  a kind  of  evolution  that  perhaps  has 
brought  us  up,  at  least  in  the  legislative  history  and  in  the  reports 
and  so  forth,  with  a congressional  encouragement  to  make  greater  use 
of  some  of  the  private  schools,  particularly  in  office  type  training, 
and  I think  the  executive  branch  responded  to  this  encouragement. 
The  present  language  says  with  regard  to  private  business,  the  com- 
prehensive agency  may  also  make  appropriate  arrangements  to  utilize 
the  private  organizations  and  businesses. 

I think  the  expression  of  congressional  intent  on  this — whether  we 
need  to  rely  basically  on  the  public  educational  system  to  provide 
skill  training  and  other  educational  services  in  the  remedial  program, 
with  maybe  a leavening  of  private  business — Congressional  expres- 
sion on  this  would  be  useful.  It  is  permissive  here. 

Mr.  Quid.  Then  the  possibilities  of  a dual  system  is  not  greater 
xinder  the  comprehensive  act  than  presently  exists  ? 

Mr.  Black.  No  greater,  sir. 

Mr.  Qtjie.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daxlexs.  I recognize  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Erlen- 
-bom. 

Mr.  Erlekbork.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Mr.  Chairman,  I will  ask  the  chairman’s  consent  that 
the  information  to  be  supplied  to  the  record  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tion be  made  a part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Along  that  line,  may  I cite  this.  I have  heard  of  pro- 
grams that  the  Manpower  Division  of  the  Office  of  Education  has 
initiated  by  national  contract  that  involves  such  activities  as  upgrad- 
ing the  educational  and  job  levels  of  railroad  and  steelworkers  cre- 
ating new  careers  for  hospital  and  other  health  workers.  Would  you 
also  supply  for  the  record  a complete  listing  of  the  current  projects 
of  this  sort  now  being  managed  by  the  MDTA  staff  of  your  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Black.  I would  be  glad  to. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 
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ThbRatleoad  Industry  Basic  Education  Upgrading  Program 

A unique  program  of  adult  education  is  currently  in  tbe  process  of  upgrading 
the  education  levels  of  2000  railroad  employees  in  the  Chicago  area.  Training  is 
being  offered  under  a contract,  signed  August  13,1969,  between  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  the  Association  of  American  Railroads,  representing  seven  lines  serv- 
ing Chicago,  the  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association,  representing  twenty  rail 
brotherhoods,  and  the  Board  for  Fundamental  Education  of  Indianapolis,  Ind-, 
which  will  provide  the  training. 

This  14  month  program  is  designed  to  raise  the  education  levels  of  rail  workers, 
especially  minority  group  employees,  in  order  to  encourage  subsequent  refinement 
of  Job  skills  and  to  increase  future  job  mobility.  A1  thought  the  specific  curriculum 
design  for  each  individual  is  tailored  to  personal  needs  and  industry  jcto  requires 
ments,  all  trainees  receive  the  basic  reading,  writing,  comprehension,  and  com- 
putation skills  necessary  to  assimilate  sophisticated:  skill  training.  Workers  also 
receive  assistance  in  preparing  for  the  GED  examination.  Mr.  George  Leighty  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association  noted  that  this  training,  in  addition 
to  providing  employees  with  “the  basic  skills  and  knowledge  that  may  help  them 
to  get  and  hold  better -jobs,  may  (also)  improve  their  feelings. of  economic  security 
and  may  raise  their  self -esteeml”  - : . 

In  addition,  the  program  helps  participating  railroads  meet  increased  personnel 
demands  created  hy  recent  rapid  advances  in  rail  technology. 

Training  is  financed  by  a:  funding  authorization  of  up  to  million  in’  DHEW 
funds  provided  under  the  M anpower  Development  and  Training  Act:  The  rail 
lines  and  unions -jointly  select  participating  employees ; with  the  companies  pro- 
viding training  facilities.  Federal  supervision  of  the  program  is  provided  through 
the  Division  of  Manpower  Development  and  Training,  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  ., 

Design  and  operation  of  this  pilot  effort-  draws  on  the  successful  experience  of 
a previous  Penn  Gentral/DHEW  contract  to  train  various  categories  of  rail 
employees  in  the  operation  of  new  high-speed  equipment  now  in  service  oh  the 
Washington-New  York  “Metioliner”  run.  , The  Chicago  program  may  be  extended 
to  other  areas  based  on  the  findings  of  the  current  training  effort.  ; 


The  Cooperative  Steel  Industry  Adult  Basic  Education  Program  = j ■’> 

: In  the  .steel  industry  adult  basic  education  program  some  3360  steelworkers 
have,  received  adult  basic  education  and  training  for  the  .General  Education  De- 
vel6pment  :(GED)  test  in  two  successive  pilot  programs  involving  the  cooperation 
of : eight  imajor  steel  companies,  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America’  and  the 
Federal  government.,  - ‘ : : • -V-  --i: 

The  principal  goal  of  the  program  is  to  lift  the  workers’  educational  levels  to 
enable  them  to  qualify,  for  training  and  job  opportunities  when  available*  With 
the  rapid  technological  changes  taking  place  in  steel  making,  the  heedto  increase 
the  educational  level  of  employees 'is1  of  major  importance.  W orkers  need  ’an 
educational  base  that  -permits  them  . to  be  more  mobile  in  order  to  move  into 
more  difficult  job  assignmente  and  .take  part  in  company -sponsored  .up-grading 
programs.  '•*’  . .. 

At  the  request  of  the  basic  steel  industry  and  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
■ -America:,-  the  Department ' of  Health;  -Education/and  W elfare  with1  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Ttepartment  of  Labor  agreed  -to-make  resources  u vailable  tlirou^r  the 
Manpower  Development  ,.and . Training:  Act ; to  support : the  pilot  programs^  an 
plaints  in  some  12  cities.  The  training  program  is  being  conducted  .by.^he  Board 
for  Fund^meutaT  “Educaitibh  nf  T^dijanapollsr  through  a Manpower  Dev^^ment 
and  Training  Act  contract  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Division  df  TVfan- 
_power  Development  and  ■ Training.  Total  /Department  of  'Health,:  Education,  and 
Welfare  training  funds  associatedwith  the  two,  contracts  amount  to-  million. 


offered  six  hours  of  dassxdom  instruction  per  week  in  two-hour  sessions.  Training 
is  held  on  the  plant  premises  in  facilities  provided  by  the  steel  companies-  All 
training  is  on  the  employees’  owu^nkne  either  before  or  after  his  regular  work 
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Ail  trainees  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  at  least  150  classroom  in- 
structional hours.  Individuals  who  need  more  than  150  hours  of  instruction  in 
order  to  gain  a certain  level  of  proficiency  may  remain  until  that  level  is  reached, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  hours  programmed.  The  trainees  progress  at  their 
own.  speed  and  should  some  demonstrate  a level  of  proficiency  in  less  than  150 

hoursof  instruction,  they  are  graduated  from  that  level  immediately.  ' ..  : 

LEVELS  OF  INSTRUCTION  • . . 

CCh6  curriculum  includes  two  levels  of.  instruction-  The- first  level  is*  tho  basic 
level— it  is  designed  for.  those  individuals  who  apreperfonning  between  the  0.0 
and  4.5  Grade  Rated  Scores  iu  both  word  meaning  and . arithmetic  com- 

prehension as  shown  on  tests.  A “0.0  person”  is  identified  as  one ^whodoes  not 
know  or  cannot  recognize  the  alphabet,  or  cannot  demonstrate  his  ability  to  add. 
subtract,  multiply,  or  divide.  These  workers  will:  he  graduated  from  Leveb  I 
when  they,  produce  a test  score  of  at  least -5.0  on  both  word  meaning  and  anth- 
inetic  computation  tests.  ....  - v ; f : 

X^evel  XI  is  the  advanced  level  and  is  designed  for  . individuals  who  are  per- 
forming between  4.5  and  SlO  Grade  Rated  Scores  ,in  both  word  meanmg  and 
arithmetic  computation.  Workers  are  assigned  to  this  class  who  have  a fmKrtional 
sight  vocabulary,  hut  need  more  work  in  comprehension,  inductive,  and  .deductive 
reasoning,  and  vocabulary  development  A person  with  afunctional  sight  vc^bu- 
lary  is  one  who  can  read  the  newspaper  and  comanxmicate  in  writing.  Xndmduals 
are  assigned  to  this  class  who  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  basic  - functions  of 
'mathematics.  Trainees  will  be  graduated  from  Level  II  when  they  have  achieved 
Tit;  test  score  of  at  least  8.0  GRS  in  both  areas- 

: - xbe  cooperative  steel  program  represents  a pioneer  effort  pa  the  part  .ofiabor. 
management,  and  the  federal  government;  and. should  facilitate  development  of 
snThiiar  'ffiiiit  programs  .in.  the  future.  ‘ : ■ «* 

r Mr.  Daniels.  I listened  carefully  to  your  testimony^  this  momiiig. 
:Y6ur  entire  statemeiit  was  directed  towarjis  the  ^dimmsferatioii;  bill 
introduced  by  our  colleague.  Congressman.  Ayres,  and  I refer  speci- 
fically to  TT  R.  13472.  You  did  not  make  any  reference  in  the  course 
of  your  testimony  to  the  other  two  bills  introduced  by  two  members 


11620:  I)b.  you  care  to  comment  about  the  protuaons.  of  .those  bills  j 
A t^pi  there  any  provisions:  in  those  bills  that  you.  think  are  good  and 
should  be  given  a good  look  at  by  this  committee  ahd-^cc^rated 

inanybiflthatwe  may  approve  of?-  ;f;  ’ ^ . 

: IVIV.-  Biack.  I will  justmake  a gcneral  lcopoLni^nt  on  them.  X ixiui- 
d$tted;^in,  my  stat^ment^  Sir.  Ghairman,  that  we  - think  :all  three,  hills 
ai*e  going  in  .the  right  direction-  and  they  all'  have  b asicafiythe  same 
thrust^; which  is:  trying-  to  coordinate  these  various  manpb^^r  ;prp- 
grams  and  bring  them,  under  a single  umbrella.  .T 

VYe  quite  frankly  .prefer  the. general  outline  of  our  own  bill  for  the 
^reason  that  :we:;thmkLit  is  more  specific  not'  only  in  - establishing  the 
Federal-State  relationship  but  in  its  provisions  for: the  citi^  fhrough 
tber*  pasfe-thxough  provisions..  It  establishes . aT  real  .Federal-S tate  J ocal 

Congressman  Steigers  billr  as  we  understand  it  and mterpret  it?;does 
much  Sie-  same  thing  but  is  not  as  specific  in  the  area;  of  the  locdl  rela- 
tionship as  the  bill  which  we  haye  is. 

Pau nrrDcc-m a ri  DJTT{».ri7c  Vtlll  is  ftV6Il  1 
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does.  As  the  questioning  this  morning  has  indicated,  there  are  always 
problems  in  trying  to  put  together  a program  of  this  kind  in  how  far 
you  go  in  turning  authority  and  responsibility  over  to  the  State  and 
to  the  local  community  and  how  much  of  it  you  reserve  at  the  Federal 
level. 

I detect  some  concern  here  on  the  part  of  some  committee  members 
that  we  are  keeping  too  much  at  the  Federal  level  and  some  concern  on 
the  part  of  other  committee  members  that  we  are  giving  too  much  to 
the  States  and  not  keeping  enough  at  the  Federal  level-'  We  think  the 
legislation  we  have  proposed  strikes  a happy  balance  between  these 
conflicting  considerations. 

As  for  specific  provisions  of  the  other  legislation,  I don’t  think  I 
would  want  to  make  any  recommendations  except  to  say  as  I did  in 
my  testimony  that  we  certainly  are  not  wedded  to  every  line  in  this. 
Our  feet  are  not  in  concrete  on  this. 

Mr.  Daistuxs.  Let’s  get  down  to  the  question  of  funding  which  is  a 
very  important  question.  We  have  heard  that  the  primary  thrust  of 
this  is  full  employment,  guaranteeing  a Job  to  anybody  who  desires  to 
• work. 

I have  heard  testimony  by  this  committee  to  the  effect  that  we  need 
immediately  one  million  jobs.  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  of  money 
authorized  by  the  administration  bill  will  be  sufficient  to  guarantee 
employment  m the  immediate  future  to  one  million  people.  Or  do  you 
believe  that  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  Steiger  bill,  for 
example,  which  is  much  more  substantial  than  any  other  bill,  would 
be  the  proper  amount  to  authorize  ? 

Mr.  Black.  Let  me  say  first  we  don’t  interpret  the  bill  as  a bill  to 
guarantee  full  employment.  It  is  a bill  to  provide  maximum  manpower 
training  and  skill  for  people  who  ought  to  be  in  the  labor  market.  As 
you  know,  there  is  a question  about  employer  of  last  resort  or  public 
employment,  which  I think  a full  employment  bill  would  cover  to  an 
extent  greater  than  this  one  does.  This  bill  does  have  a povision  in 
here  for  public  employment  but  as  I think  Secretary  Shultz  mentioned 
to  the  committee.  It  is  not  really  the  thrust,  of  tins  bill  to  make  the 
Government  an  employer  of  last  resort.  There  are  other  legislative 
arenas  for  this  kind  of  full  employment  legislation. 

The  basic  thrust  of  this  is  manpower  training  to  take  people  who 
lack  the  skills  for  today’s  labor  market  and  help  them  get  those  skills. 
Our  legislation  at  this  point  has  no  specific  authorizations.  It  calls  for 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.  I think  that  again  I would  defer  to 
the  Labor  Department  on  the  question  of  how  much  money  they  are 
recommending.  Obviously,  as  they  point  out,  the  total  recommended 
will  be  more  than  the  sum  of  existing  programs  which  could  be  pulled 
together  here.  HEW’s  part  in  this,  as  far  as  money  is  concerned,  is  in 
two  areas. 

One  is  with  the  programs  we  will  continue  to  operate  but  which  will 
be  brought  under  the  umbrella  such  as  vocational  education  and  re- 
habilitation. . 

Second,  our  family  assistance  plan  will  call  for  specific  authoriza- 
tions or  specific  amount  of  money  for  manpower  training  which  will 
be  appropriated  directly  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  Our  role  in  this 
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will  be  to  refer  people  who  are  on  the  family  assistance  plan  to  various 
manpower  agencies  for  training  or  for  employment. 

But  we  will  be  recommending  well  in  the  neighborhood  of  a quarter 
of  a billion  dollars  for  that,  which  will  be  new  money  for  people  par- 
ticipating in  the  welfare  program.  But  what  will  be  recommended 
directly  for  the  Manpower  Training  Act  is  something  I think  the 
Labor  Department  itself  would  have  to  answer,  and  I think  that  they 
have  indicated  that  when  the  committee  gets  to  the  point  of  marking  up 
the  bill,  they  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  specific  dollar  figures. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Does  the  gentleman  from  JPennsyl  vania  have  any  fur- 
ther questions? 

Mr.  Gaydos.  We  have  provided  under  section  502  of  the  Ayres  bill, 
a section  for  extended  appropriations.  They  are  talking  about  10 
percent  when  the  national  unemployment  figures  indicate  for  a 3-month 
period  4 y2  oereent.  I am  assuming  that  4%  percent  was  chosen  as  the 
figure  based  upon  our  economic  approach  generally^ 

We  consider  that  a danger  area  and  I assume  that  is  why  you  picked 
that  figure.  It  seems  to  be  a general  extended  appropriations  bill.  I am 
concerned  'because  particularly  in  the  steel  industry  by  the  nature  of  the 
industry,  the  national  unemployment  figures  may  be  2 and  3 percent 
figure  or  4 percent  of  the  steel  industry  again  because  of  its  peculiai 
status  in  our  national  production. 

Many  times  over  protracted  periods,  it  is  6 and  7 and  8 percent.  The 
question  I ask  is,  agreeing  with  the  purpose  of  this  provision,  wouldn’t 
it  be  better  to  break  this  down  into  a regional  type  of  approach,  that 
the  unemployment  figure  in  a specific  area  is  so  much,  and  let  that  be 
the  governing  factor  rather  than  a national  unemployment  statistic? 

Mr.  Black.  I can  see  some  problem  with  that  because,  of  course, 
you  have  your  appropriations  set  up  for  a given  year  and  the  money  is 
then  allocated  among  the  States  and  it  would  be  hard  to  change  those 
allocations. 

There  are,  however,  as  I recall,  a couple  of  provisions  here  that 
would  apply.  One,  a percentage  of  this  money — I believe,  it  is  20  per- 
cent or  something  like  that — is  reserved  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
certain  projects  of  national  importance  and  for  research  and  demon- 
stration, and  I would  think  it  would  be  quite  likely  that  in  specific  prob- 
lem areas  of  this  kind,  that  the  Labor  Department  would  look  sympa- 
thetically on  requests  to  take  that  into  account. 

I think  I am  not,  again,  that  familiar  with  the  formula  by  which  the 
money  would  be  distributed  but  is  there  any  provision  in  there  for  tak- 
ing into  account  hard  core  areas  of  unemployment  in  distributing  the 
money  among  the  States  in  the  first  place  ? 

Mr.  Botjdebtjsh:.  As  you  said,  this,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  national  reserve  account,  to  take  care  of  local  or  even  State  or 
region- wide  problems.  It  seems  to  me  a very  interesting  proposition 
if  we  could  use  this  triggering  mechanism  on  a selective  basis.  I think 
we  get  into  complications  which  should  be  examined  a little  bit  further. 
We  get  into  complications  with  the  apportionment  formula.  We  get 
into  complications  as  to  whether  it  would  be  open-ended  with  regard 
to  type  of  occupations  to  be  trained,  if  it  arises  out  of  a particular 
industrial  situation.  ; - 
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I think  thing  cox,l<i  be  looked  at. 

Mr.  GATP^-gf  ^ould  ’ " *v‘ 


^oujjug  laug)  -Ulnica4^  , * tU  ^*w**m»  X „j_ > 

that  ishow  y°n  Set  rapid  ftCtlolt,  particularly  in  those  particular  areas. 

Incidentally?  a Correia^  P^blem  -would  be  because  of  the  3-month 
Period  you  fc^d^bout.  tbi'ee  sustained  or  consecutive  months,  it  is  con- 
ceivable the  Patx°Hal  Sgt^  may  indicate  an  extended  appropriation, 
the  machineff, Soitn»  int°1°Peration,  and  then  3 months  if  the  figures 
again  indicat601  a drop  percent,  you  would  cut  that  10  per- 

cent off  and  you  ate  g£iug  to  cut  off  somebody  who  is  in  the  middle  of 
a program. 

Mr.  Roun*5*^1*.  The  p^J^t  would  already  be  funded. 

Mr.  GatdoS-  Io  its  natO^T  co?seqnences. 

Mr.  Buac^-  *be  money  "f®.  been  funded  for  that  project. 

Mr.  GaydoS-  <Jne  more  question.  I have  a personal  pet  peeve  against 
the  OEO  pro^tn,  not  j^cause  Qf  its  concept,  because  I believe  it  does 
Result  in  a lot®*  good,  bO*  We  - ave  experienced  horribly  at  times,  ad- 
ministrators ff?*n  all  Pft*^ 0:0  the  country  coining  into  an  area  that 
have  not  eveP.r1^  basic  fundamental  concepts  of  the  problems  as  such, 
and  instead  of  piping  of  c0nrse,  the  facts  indicate  they  have  destroyed 
the  concept  purpose  of  the  program  as  initiated  and  put  into 
action.  I am  noPefof  thn®  .m  setting  up  some  of  our  administrative 
agencies,  that  don’t  subject  ourselves  again  to  individuals  having 
the  last  say  P?  tnese  coun01^  et  cetera,  and  area  administrators  that 
aren’t  part  an4  parcel  altb°?Sb  X see  by  your  language  you  make  refer- 
ences repeatcoty  ^ administrators  and  officials. 

But  you  h^T6  ho  guarantee  Under  y°ur  existing  language  that  that 
"will  occur.  'There  ^ suggestions  but  no  absolute  guarantee  that  a 
mayor  or  coubcd  wjjj  ^ tfre  desig^a^^j  agency. 

Mr.  BnAClJrt,  ■*‘hese  dec*51011*  again  would  be  made  at  the  State  and 
local  level-  The  decision®,  ^mldn’fc  be  made  in  Washington  to  hire 
the  administrators  and  P1C^  the  people  who  are  going  to  run  these 
programs.  , 

Mr.  GaxdO^  VxifOTtvx&teiy  that  is  the  same  technical  language  that 
existed  in  tbe  ryro^^  and  we  don’t  have  the  same  results-  I 

think  that  is  OXx^  of  the  weaknesses,  although  I want  to  emphasize  I 
agree  with  tbe  J* Cl^^ose  of  tk® 

Thank  yo&  r°r  coming’  Black,  and  your  colleague  for  a very 
excellent  sfca^Jt.  , , 

Mr.  1 want  you,  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Roudebush, 

for  your  app^^c©  here  th^^orning*  It  has  been  helpful. 

Mr.  Is  X)r.  B.  ]Vfangum  in  the  room?  Dr.  Mangum, 

will  you  step  ^^ard?  I.want  to  apologize  to  you  for  not  being  able 
to  hear  vour  *'es*a*Uonvtbi?  m°ruin£  because  the  House,  which  usually 
meets  at  12  is  hi^tmg  at  n o’clock  today.  I am  fearful  that 

if  we  start  -your  to^5OI*y,  that  there  will  be  a quorum  call  and 

it  violates  tbe  of  tb®  tious©  to  hear  testimony  while  the  House 

is  in  sessio#  Mtbout  the  bp&nimous  consent  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentati^?3"  , 

So  rather  bear  yoUr,  t^imony  hi  bits,  I think  it  would  .be 

better  if  we  could  take  yoltr  at  Mother  day  and  I will  give 

you  priority  c°^ideratio^*  CS  X £ 
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Mr.  Steigek.  If  we  have  Dr.  Man^om  back,  and  I am  sorry  he  will 
not  be  able  to  testify  today,  I hope  it  will  be  possible  to  put  him  on 
first.  w # . 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  what  X meant  by  giving  him  priority  con- 
sideration. If  you  will  consult  with  the  staff  and  select  a date  that  is 
convenient  to  yourself,  I will  promise  you  now  that  you  will  be  the 
first  witness  that  day. 

So  any  inconvenience  that  has  been  caused,  I am  sorry.  Thank  you, 


February  25. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :15  ajn.,  the  hearing  adjourned,  to  reconvene  at 
9 :30  ami.,  Wednesday,  February  25, 1970.) 
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MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1969 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUAKY  25,  1970 

House  of  Representatives, 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:35  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  G.  O Hara  presid- 

U1f’resent:  Representatives  O’Hara,  Gaydos,  Quie,  Steiger  and 

^sSS  members  present:  Daniel  H.  Krivit,  counsel ; Sue  Nelsom,  re- 
search assistant ; Cathy  Romano,  research  assistant;  Charles  Radcliffe, 
minority  counsel  for  education;  and  Dr.  Marty  LaVor,  minority  legis- 

lative  coordinator.  , 

Mr.  O’Hara.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  come  to  order. 
Hie  -purpose  of  today’s  hearing  is  to  hear  further  testimony^  with 
respect  to  H.R.  10908  and  HJR.  11620  and  H.B-  13472  and  related  bills 

-i  t - - i i onrl  freinirmr 


\juu.  juuoc  „1VUV,,  . __ _ _ j president  of  the 

National  Tool,  Die  and^  Precision  Machining  Association. 

Mr  Zeidler,  welcome  to  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor.  We  are 
interested  in  hearing  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT S OP  OSWALD  W.  ZEIDLER,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
TOOL,  DIE  & PRECISION  MACHINING  ASSOCIATION,  AS  PRE- 
SENTED BY  MR.  DETWETLER;  VERNON  P.  DETWEELER,  CHAIR- 
MAN, NTDPMA  APPRENTICESHIP  AND  TRAINING  COMMITTEE, 
AND  JOHN  D.  DEWHURST,  FORMER  PRESIDENT,  NTDPMA,  AND 
■MTr.irRTr.-R.  FEDERAL  COMMITTEE  ON  APPRENTICESHIP,  HART- 
FORD, OONN.;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WILLIAM  C.  BRA  SHARES,  PART- 
NER, , PEABODY,  RIVLIN,  KELLY,  CLADOUHOS  & LAMBERT, 
NTDPMA  LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  TTj.“i'w  i.vrT.T'.B  I -have  a statement  to  read  for  Mr.  .Zeidler.  My 
name  is  Vernon  Detweiler  and  I am  president  of  the  North  Penn 
ivraeLme  & Tool  Co.  of  Telford,  Pa.,  which  is  outside  of  Philadelphia. 
I am  here  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of -the  apprenticeship  and_  train- 
ing committee  of  the  National  Tool,  Die  & Precision . Machining 
Association. 

(311) 
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The  president  of  our  association,  Mr.  Oswald  W.  Zeddler,  who  is 
president  of  Zeidler  Tool  & Die,  Inc.,  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  scheduled 
to  lead  off  our  testimony  this  morning  but  was  unable  to  join  us  due 
to  illness.  I,  therefore,  will  present  both  Mr.  Zeidler  s testimony  and 

m^ietVme  introduce  also  our  third  witness  this  morning,  John  D.  Dew- 
hurst,  who  has  been  both  a national  leader  m the  training  movement 
of  the  last  decade,  as  well  as  the  driving  force  within  our  association 
in  our  apprenticeship  and  training  programs  under  contract  with  tne 

Federal  Government.  . . . . , . ^ 

Mr.  Dewhurst,  in  addition  to  managing  one  of  our  industry  s anost 
modem  and  successful  companies,  has  served  on  numerous  federal, 
State  and  local  committees  concerned  with  manpower  training,  tie 
recently  served  on  the  congressionally  mandated  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministration of  Training  programs,  which  rendered  an  important 
report  in  1968,  and  he  continues  to  serve  on  the  Federal  Committee  on 
Apprenticeship.  He  has  recently  retired  from  his  own  company  and 
is  presently  engaged  in  consulting  work  and  various  public  service 

activities  in  the  manpower  training  area.  . . „ 

Also  joining  us  this  raomiiig  is  our  associations  legal  counsel,  M-  . 
William  C.  Brasbares,  a partner  in  the  Washington  firm  of  Peabody, 
Rivlin,  Kelly,  Oadouhos  & Lambert.  . , 

With  the  subcommittee’s  permission,  I would  lnce  to  proceed  with 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Zeidler  and  myself  and  then  ask  Mr.  Dewhurst 
to  complete  our  presentation. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Very  well.  . , . 

Mr.  Detweiler.  Reporting  for  Mr.  Zeidler.  I am  appearing  this 
morning  as  president  of  the  National  Tool,  Die  & Precision  Macrnn- 
ing  Association,  a trade  association  comprised  of  over  1,500  small  and 
medium-sized  businesses  in  the  metalworking  industry.  Inmany  ways, 
our  industry  is  unique : Its  businesses  are  generally  small,  but  its  work 
is  extremely  complex.  Its  products  and  services  are  critical  to  all  hard- 
ware production,  and  in  times  of  defense  mobilization  the  industry 
has  proved  over  and  over  its  essential  role.  . , 

Before  any  gross  national  product  is  achieved,  the  tools  required  for 
mass  production  must  be  built  by  our  industry.  Therefore^  a healthy 

tool  and  die  industry  is  :es^tial.  ■ ...  ' 

The  industry  was  built  and  expanded  on  a foundation  of  skill  and 
craftsmanship , its  greatest  asset  being  its  highly  trained  and  experi- 
enced manpower  force.  The  demand  for  the  industry  s services  has 
expanded  faster  than  its  ability  to  increase  that  skilled  force  and  hence 
there  is  rarely  sufficient  skilled  labor  in  the  machinist  and  tool  and 
diemaker  crafts.  This  explains  the  long  and  intensive  efforts  by  the 
industry  and  our  trade  association  to  tram  new  hands. 

Our  industry's  deep  involvement  in  manpower  training  began  long 
before  Congress  enacted  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  indeed  long  before  training  became  a matter  of  public 
concern  at  all.  When  the  Federal  Government  brought  new  programs 
and  new  funds  to  the  task  in  1962  our  industry  immediately  became 

a mu^first  national  training  contract  with  the  Labor 

Department  in  1964  covering  500  apprentices,  we  became  essentially 
the  prototype  national  training  program,  with  unique  characteristics. 
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We  pioneered  in  on-the-job  training*,  putting  trainees  in  hundreds  of 
small  companies.  We  developed  taxlormade  textbooks  and  curricula 
to  fit  the  realistic  demands  of  the  business.  And,  most  importantly,  we 
initiated  successfully  a program  of  putting  trainees  m plants,  on 
payrolls,  on  a career  basis.  Our  overall  rate  of  first-year  attrition, 
about  20  percent,  is  incredibly  low  considering  the  length  and  diffi- 
culty of  training  in  the  skills  of  our  industry. 

In  the  last  several  years,  as  emphasis  has  shifted  more  toward  train- 
ing and  hiring  of  the  disadvantaged,  our  programs  have  found  new 
and  successful  means  of  creating  job-entry  training  opportunities  pro- 
viding long-term  career  prospects,  and  of  adapting  our  recruitment 
and  training  tools  to  the  circumstances  of  these  inaividuals. 

To  date,  our  national  training  programs  under  MIXTA  contracts 
have  enrolled  nearly  7,200  persons.  We  have  administered  nearly  $15 
million  in  Federal  training  funds.  These  efforts  have  helped  our; indus- 
try as  well  as  many  of  our  customers  and  related  metalworking  indus- 
tries that  have  obtained  our  graduates.  * 

We  think  also  the  programs  have  achieved  noteworthy  rate  of  suc- 
cess in  developing  jobs,  good  jobs,  for  persons  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  unable  to  escape  substandard  living  and  employment 
circumstances.  ’ # 

We  want  to  continue  and  expand  our  training  efforts.  Our  industry 
needs  it,  and  the  country  demands  that  our.  industry  be  strong  and 
capable.  Thus,  we  have  a great  interest  in  Federal  involvement  in 
training  and  employment.  We  have  also,  we  hope,  a basis  for  offering 
our  views  on  how  future  Federal  training  activities  can  be  most  help- 
ful. That  is  why  we  are  here  today. 

The  administration’s  thoughtful  and  far-reaching  proposals  for 
consolidation  of  Federal  training  activities  and  a greater  degree  and 
sharing  of  responsibility  with  State  and  local  training  facilities  come 
at  an  opportune  time.  The  administration  has  wisely  determined  that 
training  can  be  the  most  important  tool  to  attack  poverty  and  inequial- 
ity  of  opportunity,  and  that  many  new  hands  ana  many  new  ideas  can 
be  harnessed  in  this  pursuit.  * ‘ • 

r No  one  program  and  no  one  agency  is  sufficient  for  this  task.  We 
firmly  believe  in  encouraging  more  State  and  local  involvement  in 
training  as  proposed  in  HJR.  13472  and  BLR.  10908.  Much  can  be  im- 
proved in  our  training  by  local  treatment  of  particular  local  needs; 
by  bringing  both  plans  and  expenditures  closer  to  the  constituencies 
directly  affected.  . V.  : 

We  also  support  enthusiastically  the  proposed  consolidation  of  pres- 
ent manpower  training,  work-training?  and  related  programs  so  that 
the  Government  can  offer  comprehensive  job  development  asssitance 
“at  one  window”  rather  than  requiring  the  individual  in  need  of  help 
to  shop  from  agency  to  agency  and  program  to  programs  -- 

Consolidation,  of  course,  is  no  magic  solution.  It  may  complicate 
more  than  simplify,  and  certainly  it  will  require  tremendous  admin- 
istrative efforts  to  put  together  truly  comprehensive  “package?;  pro- 
grams.  • ; : ;- 

On  the  other  hand,  hopefully,  consolidation  will  occasion  a thorough 
rethinking  and  a careful  junking  of  priorities  that  will  bring  greatest 
efficiency  and  greatest  results  in  Federal  training  programs.-  ^ 
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With  these  general  remarks  of  support  for  the  basic  objectives  of 
the  administration  bill,  X would  like  to  ask  our  Association’s  current 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  Committee  chairman,  Mr.  Vernon 
Detweiler,  to  mention  more  specifically  some  of  the  matters  we  feel 
Congress  should  consider  in  enacting  new  manpower  training 
legislation.  „ 

That  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Zeidler  that  was  given  to  you  m his 


absence  due  to  illness. 

I will  proceed  with  my  own  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this  distinguished  sub  committee, 
we  indeed  have  substantial  experience  under  present  manpower  train- 
ing laws.  Much  of  our  Association’s  time  and  all  of  my  particular 
committee’s  time  is  spent  on  expanding  and  sharpening  our  own  train- 
ing programs.  We  spend  much  time,  for  instance,  on  developing  new 
texts  and  instructional  materials.  For  example,  we  have  for  some  time 
been  developing  a series  of  visual  aid  training  programs  including 
filmstrips  and  explanatory  teaching  material  to  teach  the  metalcutting 
trades  and  encourage  young  men  to  enter  them  as  a life  career. 

One  of  our  principal  educational  tasks — and  I think  this  should  be 
a national  objective  as  well — is  to  reach  the  high  school  student  who 
could  enter  our  skilled  trades  and  find  both  satisfaction  and  prosperity 
at  a very  young  age,  but  who  feels  great  social  and  often  parental  pres- 
sure to  go  to  college,  regardless  of  what  his  aptitudes  and  inclinations 
might  be.  . # 

We  welcome  the  participation  of  more  State  and  local  training 
facilities  in  manpower  training,  as  encouraged  by  the  administration’s 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  May  I ask  a question  at  that  point?  By  that,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  are  looking  forward  to  the  requirement  of  con- 
tracting with  a separate  entity  in  each  city  and  State  m which  you  wall 
have  training  programs  ? 

Mr.  T)htw  KiT.Tre.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I may  defer  for  a moment,  I 
would  like  to  complete  the  statement,  if  permissible. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I would  like  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  DETEmER.  I would  like  to  say  at  tins  point  that  the  experience 
we  have  had  in  the  past  contracting  with  the  Government  directly  has 
been  very  excellent  and  has  worked  out  very,  very  well.  What  we  are 
saying  here  is  that  there  are  some  cases  where  probably  the  local  ad- 
ministration could  fill  certain  needs  in  certain  areas  that  we  possibly 


are  not  filling  now  over  the  broad  front  in  areas  other  than  the 
metalcutting  trades,  sir. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  You  think  it  is  a good  idea,  but  not  for  your  particular 
contract.  ' 

Mr.  Detweiler.  Precisely.  We  like  the  way  we  are  doing  it  now. 

May  I continue  with  the  statement  ? 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Please  do. 

Mr.  Detweiler.  We  also  welcome  the  entrance  of  new  private  as  well 
as  public  entities  into  federally  initiated  training  activities.  I n«te  in 
this  regard  the  imaginative  use  by  the  Labor  Department  of  consortia 
of  small  businesses  in  contracts  under  the  JOBS  program.  There  are. 
we  want  to  stress,  many  public  and.  private  entities  that  can  help  to 
train  and  give  productive  employment,  and  we  must  devise  a variety 


of  tools  so  that  some  way  is  found  to  bring  all  of  their  talents  to  bear 

on  the  need.  „ , _ _ 

i o this  re°*ard  we  should  note  what  we  feel  to  be  the  unique  acrvan- 
tao-es  of  national  training  contracts  between  the  Labor  Department 
aixl  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  national 
trade  associations  such  as  XTDPMA.  A trade  association  can  be  an 
ideal  training  planner  and  administrator  if  it  has  the  necessary  per- 
sonnel and  represents  an  industry  that  is  anxious  to  train  and  able  to 
employ  its  trainees. 

Our  association  can,  more  effectively  and  without  the  need  tor  a new 
intermediary,  do  what  the  new  consortium  entities  are  designed  to  do . 
Offer  "roup  training  and  employment  opportunities  in  workable  num- 
bers, thus  enabling  participation  by  small  companies  that  could  never 
economically  operate  under  an  individual  F ederal  contract. 

Thus,  what  a trade  association  can  accomplish  in  one  area,  a con- 
sortium arrangement  may  be  needed  to  achieve  in  another  area.  Like- 
wise, what  a national  trade  association  can  accomplish  under  a national 
contract  with  the  Labor  Department,  a local  or  regional  entity  may 
accomplish  equally  well  under  State  or  local  jurisdiction  as  contem- 
plated by  the  administration.  _ ... 

Recognizing  the  peculiar  attributes  of  national  contracts  in  given 
situations,  we  strongly  support  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bills  spe- 
cifically reserving  a portion  of  Federal  manpower  training  appro- 
priations for  direct  Federal  contracts  such  as  ours.  Our  relationships 
over  the  years  with  the  Labor  Department  s Manpower  Administra- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Educations  Division  of  Manpower  and  Training 
in  HEW  have  been  extremely  constructive  and  have  produced  results 
that  would  have  been  long  delayed  or  perhaps  precluded  under  a multi- 
tude of  separate  local  contracts. 

The  Labor  Department’s  initial  planning  assistance  and  subsequent 
field  supervision  have  brought  many  advantages  of  uniformity  and 
maximized  the  circulation  and  utilization  of  new  methods  and  ideas. 
The  Division  of  Manpower  and  Training  in  HEW  has  been  most  help- 
ful in  channeling  our  highly  modem  textbooks  and  curricula  into  the 
vocational  classrooms  where  our  on-the-job  trainees  begin. 

On  the  basis  of  our  training  experience,  we  would  like  to  suggest  also 
that  highest  priority  be  given  in  the  legislation  to  methods  of  develoo- 
ing  ana  funding  programs  that  offer  the  greatest  promise  of  job  career 
development — that  is,  a permanent,  career  job  with  room  to  improve 
and  to  move  up,  rather  than  a temporary  function  that  is  not  economi- 
cally justified  once  the  subsidy  expires.  There  is  a natural  tendency  to 
look  too  anxiously  at  enrollment  figures  or,  in  the  JOBS  program,  per- 
haps, at  overnight  employment  figures.  TV  e must  not  train  m the  ab- 
stract, and  accordingly  the  manpower  training  laws  should  not  permit 
funding-  of  programs,  directly  or  through  local  agencies,  that  do  not 
point  directly  and  realistically  to  satisfactory  long-term  employment. 

Shortrun  “off-the-street”  training  and  employment  can  be  not  only 
very  wasteful  but  disillusioning  to  those  who  accept  this  public  assist- 
ance. The  ability  to  hire  and  retain  its  trainees  has  been  the  hallmark 
of  the  NTDPMA  training  effort.  This  means  not  only  immediate  as- 
surance of  a job  but  of  a career  as  well.  We  think  this  job  development 
capability  is  what  Congress  and  the  Labor  Department  should  accord 
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highest  priority  in  determining  what  new  tools  to  create  and  how  to 

use  them.  . _ . «. 

At  this  point  I would  like  to  yield  to  a man  who  is  truly  our  asso- 
ciation’s senior  statesman  in  manpower  training,  Mr.  John  Dewhurst, 
who  will  offer  some  specific  recommendations  on  the  pending  legisla- 
tion and  its  implementation  by  F ederal  and  State  agencies. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Mr.  Dewhurst  ? 

Mr.  Dewhurst.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
I would  like  to  proceed  with  this  testimony  this  morning,  but  first,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I am  delighted  to  see  Steve  Berman  from  the 
concentrated  employment  program  in  Hartford,  a longtime  friend 
of  ours.  We  have  mutually  supported  each  other  in  many  of  our  aims. 

I appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  this  morning 
in  relation  to  the ''National  Tool  and  Die  and  Precision  Machining 
Association  stand  on  the  current  bills.  ... 

There  has  been  much  progress  in  manpower  training  since  the  early 
1960's  when  I and  many  others  first  came  to  Congress  to  urge  Federal 
programs  in  this  area.  Congress  and  and  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and°Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  particular,  deserve  highest 
praise  for  launching  these  important  and  successful  programs  and  re- 
fining them  over  the  years  to  better  serve  their  purposes. 

Atthe  same  time,  it  is  an  appropriate  juncture  to  determine  how 
far  we  have  come  and  -what  tools  we  must  have  and  add  to  go  further. 
We  have  made  a step  forward  in  the  recognition  by  the  current  ad- 
ministration and  this  Congress  that  training  programs  can  fill  a prin- 
cipal role  in  attacking  some  of  our  country’s  deepest  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  problems  which  find  their  roots  in  the  unavailability 

of  education  and  employment  opportunity.  _ . . 

Mr.  O’Hara.  I ask  the  witness  what  he  thinks  this  administration 
has  done  to  make  education  and  employment  opportunities  more 

available  ? . 

Mr.  Dewhurst.  I believe  there  have  been  strides  made  m the  re- 
structuring of  some  of  the  programs  that  have  been  going  on. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  For  instance  ? 

Mr.  Dewhurst.  X believe  in  the  area  of  the  JOBS  program,  which 
had  been  faltering  badly,  and  it  still  is,  but  there  have  been  strides 
made  to  try  to  overcome  some  of  the  deficiencies. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  It  isn’t  as  bad  as  it  used  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Dewhurst.  It  may  be.  I am  not  quite  aware  of  that.  There  has 
been  some  improvement  We  have  seen  some  changes  made  in  our  own 
instance,  our  own  company,  our  former  company.  We  have  made  some 
innovative  approaches  to  the  problem,  and  we  think  that  it  is  going 
to  improve  the  JOBS  program.  The  principal  problem  in  the  JOBS 
area — if  you  don’t  mind,  I will  pursue  this  thought  a little  bit,  rather 
than  dealing  with  the  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Please  do. 

Mr.  Dewhurst.  There  are  two  principal  problems  in  the  JOBS 
program,  as  I see  them.  The  first  is  that  there  is  no  prejob  training 
component  required,  and  I personally  believe  thoroughly  in  prejob 
training  components  in  all  training  programs  before  you  put  a ‘‘green” 
man  into  a company  where  he  doesn’t  know  what  is  expected  of  him, 
and  has  no  way  of  knowing  what  is  expected  of  him  unless  he  has 
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been  trained  to  do  part  of  the  task  that  is  expected  of  him  before  he 

ShIn  "a^ftion1 6to  that,  today  we  are  faced  with  the  problems  of  dis- 
advantaged people  coming  into  the  work  force,  and  if  3**81*® 
hasn't  been  prepared  by  sensitivity  training  for  tnose  who  will 
doing  the  framing  and  the  employees  that  are  there,  you  have  lost  the 
ballgame  already,  and  you  are  going  to  have  hign  dropout  rates. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  other  things  such  as  prefunding.  Let  s 
talk  about  consortiums  for  a moment.  They  are  a great  idea,  but  i 
problem  lies  in  the  several  months  of  work  necessary  to  pull  one  to- 
gether. There  is  a great  deal  of  effort,  literally  months.  In  our  case, 
to  have  -just  recently  completed  acquirmg— if  I may  use  that  term— a 
JOBS  contract,  and  I believe  it  took  over  9 months;  the  common  ge sta- 
tion period  of  a child  is  of  the  same  term.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  this 

S°  The  reason  it  took  us  that  long  is  that  we  felt  the  normal  consortium 
plan  of  operation  just  didn’t  cover  the  deficiencies  which  we  knew  to 
exist,  particularly  in  the  area  of  prejob  training  for  techmcal  and 
remedial  and  basic  reading,  before  going  on  the  jobsite,  and  m addi 
tion  to  that,  the  question  of  sensitivity  training. 

Of  course,  in  addition  to  those  things,  there  is  the  busing  problem 
and  the  child-care  problem,  and  all  those  other  things  that  you  know 
so  much  about,  that  occur  constantly  day  after  day,  so  I am  not  telling 

vou  anything  new.  . , . , 

But  we  feel  very  strongly  that  these  tilings  can  only  be  overcome  by 
a stron"  prejob  training  element,  and  in  a consortium,  the  major 
problenT in  getting  them  started  is  a lack  of  prefunding. 

'Now  one  of  the  problems  in  a consortium  is  that  CEP,  or  some 
other  agency,  the  Employment  Service  or  whoever,  supplies  the  re- 
cruits and  selects  and  supplies  the  troops.  . . . n 

The  troops,  even  if  they  go  to  a prejob  site  for  training,  unless  all 
the  elements  of  the  structure  are  there,  including  the  sensitivity  train- 
ing both  ways,  for  both  the  new  employee  and  the  jobsite  people,  the 
foreman  and  supervisors  from  the  companies  where  these  people  will 
be  ultimately  employed,  unless  you  have  that  element,  you  are  dead. 
There  is  no  way  to  get.  there.  „ 

This  all  takes  money,  and  if  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  pay  after  the 
fact,  rather  than  before  the  fact,  you  are  really  precluding  good  prejob 

training,  and  it  is  an  essential  element.  . 

Currently,  as  best  as  we  can  judge,  it  takes  60  days  after  you  have 
started  vour  program  to  get  vour  first  infusion  of  cash. 

5ow,  tMs  may  be  fine  for  “General  Motors  or  Chrysler,  but  it  is 
not  worth  a darn  for  Arrow  Tool  Co.,  or  anything  like  them.  It  is  not 
worth  a dime  for  anybody  who  is  doing  a first-class  knowledgeable 
job  not  just  a conscientious  job,  but  a knowledgeable  job,  so  those  two 
points  I would  like  to  stress  strongly,  prejob  training  and  prefunding. 

Thev  are  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  J OBS  concept  work. 

I would  like  to  move  on  to  that  point. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Do  you  feel  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 

remedying  those  defects?  , . 

Mr.  Dewhtjkst.  I think  they  have  recognized  they  have  a problem, 
and  I think  that  when  they  realize  they  have  a problem,  that  is  a 
positive  accomplishment. 

JSQ  . 
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Mr.  O'Hara.  I thirds  there  have  been  a lot  more  problems  than 

the  ones  you  have  described.  . ,,  , . . . 

Mr  Dewhtxrst.  Oh,  yes;  I am  centering  on  the  ones  that  race  indus- 
try in  trying  to  get  into  the  game.  You  see,  if  you  played  a consortium 
route,  -where  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  the  sponsoring  agency,  -they 
have  another  set  of  problems,  because  they  are  putting  diverse  mdus- 
tries  into  a consortium,  and  how  are  you  going  to  properly  put  the 
technical  aspects  of  prejob  training  into  it  as  well  as  the  sensitivity 
training  as  well  as  the  remedial  and  basics  and  all  the  other  things  that 

have  to  come  into  play  ? _ n . 

I firmly  believe  that  getting  the  instructors  from  the  final  employers 
companies,  the  people  who  are  going  to  do  the  instructing,  the  fore- 
men; the  supervisors,  the  journeymen,  whoever  they  may  be  that  are 
o-oino-  to  do  the  instructing.  They  have  got  to  get  it  m their  head  that 
the  person  who  is  coming  into  the  work  force  is  scared  to  death,  first 

off,  as  we  all  were  on  our  first  job. 

Now,  admittedly,  all  of  these  disadvantaged  folk  that  are  coming  m 
aren't  on  their  first  job,  but  they  have  problems,  and  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize they  have  problems.  I am  sure  Steve  Berman  can,  and  will,  re 
late— I haven't  talked  to  him  about  it,  but  Steve  is  aware  of  a number 
of  the  problems  that  we  have  seen  in  our  own  company  over  the  years 
and  the  programs  across  the  country,  where  I have  traveled  extenavely 
reviewing  these  programs  in  one  form  or  another  since  before  MJJ1A. 
days. 


disadvantage  a people,  \\  e uutiatcu 

disadvantaged  people  into  the  work  force.  It  is  something  that  we  were 
brought  up  to  believe  was  right,  and  we  were  dealing  in  those  dais 
with  our  own  money,  and  we  developed  the  scheme  of  action  of  pre- 
iob  training,  the  first  year,  first  in  1954,  and  then  proceeded  from  there 
to  invite  companies  of  the  Tool  and  Die  Association  local,  and  also 
major  companies  that  are  based  in  the  Hartford  area  into  the  program 
in  the  succeeding  years  of  1955,  1956,  1957,  and  we  skipped  19o8  be- 
cause of  the  recession,  and  my  recollection  is  that  we  went  on,  then,  to 
1959  and  1960,  and  we  skipped  1961,  and  when  MDTA  showed  up  m 
1962  or  thereabouts,  and  in  1963,  and  cash  became  available ; it  was 
the  plan  of  action  that  has  been  followed  by  many,  many  industries. 

So  when  the  switchover  came  in  the  MDTA  orientation,  where  in 
1962  it  was  based  on  changes  in  technology  putting  people  out  of  work, 
and  upgrading  was  needed,  and  then  the  emphasis  switched  to  the  ms- 
advantaged,  and  rightly  so,  we  had  been  working  in  those  areas  since 
1954.  We  knew  the  game,  and  we  have  had  a chance  to  run  a little  bit 

ahead  of  the  pack.  . . ,mrp  , 

When  we  go  further  into  this  question  of  the  basis  ot  MUlA  now, 
we  have  got  to  concern  ourselves,  again,  about  upgrading  under  the 
bills  that  are  being  considered  now,  the  upgrading  factor  has  to  be  paid 

attention  to.  ,.  . , , 

If  we  put  money  into  upgrading,  that  then  relieves  the  lower  skilled 
entry  jobs  of  the  pressure  of  someone  being  in  the  spot,  and  opens  up 
that  spot  for  someone  from  the  unskilled  force  to  come  into  the  em- 
ployment market.  , , , . 

So,  the  emphasis  now  is  back,  or  should  be  back,  to  the  upgrading 
emphasis  of  the  troops  that  have  been  brought  in. 
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Mr.^O'HATLV.  Do  you  feel  the  administration  bill  handles  that 

PIMr!  Dewhcrst.  I think  there  are  some  questions  here  that  are  due 
for  an  assessment.  I don’t  think  the  administration  bill  is  the  end-all. 
I think  there  are  changes  that  have  to  be  considered.  I think  the  ques- 
tion of  New  Federalism  is  worthwhile.  I think  there  has  been  too 
much  emphasis  put  or  approvals  at  too  many  levels.  . , 

For  instance,  by  19S7,  there  were  27  approvals  that  were  required 
for  programs.  Now,  this  is  just  too  many  for  anyone  to  bother  with, 
and  that  is  why  national  contracts  become  such  a good  vehicle  to 
channel  funds,  so  that  if  you  had  a properly  structured  training;  asso- 
ciation, an  association  that  had  a training  structure,  you  could  then 
see  that  the  programs  could  work  well.  , 

If  you  had  an  association  that  was  not  properly  structured,  then 
you  still  had  nothing,  whether  they  had  a national  contract  or  a local 

^Oneof  the  problems  that  I see  in  going  the  full  route  in  only  local— 
I shouldn’t  say  only  local— is  the  administration  s proposal  of  25  per- 
cent remaining  in  Federal  hands  and  75  percent  being  in  local  hands. 
I am  concerned  about  that. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  you  don’t  really  know  how  many 
dollars  you  are  talking  about,  regardless  of  what  the  percentages  are. 

We  want  to  urge  that  national  contracts  be  continued ; we  want  to 
urge  that  oood  programs  be  continued.  Let’s  not  throw  something 
away;  change  for  the  sake  of  change.  If  programs  are  producing,  as 
ours  is,  for  instance,  with  a 20-percent  dropout  rate,  and  §2,200  per 
employee — but  let’s  recognize  that  this  $2,200  per  employee  really 
has  been  increased  because  the  people  hang  m there.  They  go  to  full 
term.  After  their  school  with  Federal  funds,  there  is  stnl  for  the  most 
of  them  an  additional  3 vears  of  training,  where  there  are  no  Federal 
funds  involved.  So,  our  members  are  spending  upwards  to  sis  or 

eight  times  the  Federal  input.  , . T 

I think  this  could  be  hurt  if  we  go  too  heavily  to  local  control.  1 
think  all  of  the  elements,  all  of  the  potential  entity,  whether  it  is 
local,  State,  national  associations,  national  trade  unions,  joint  trade 
nninns  I think  all  these  things  should  be  used. 

I feel  rather  strongly  that  we  have  got  to  avoid  making  change  for 
the  sake  of  change. 

There  is  one  problem  area  that  I would  like  to  hit  on  if  I may  pro- 
ceed with  a different  thought. 

Mr.  O’Haba.  Please  do. 

Mr  Dewbxtkst.  There  is  one  problem  area  I would  like  to  nit  on 
which  is  still  a significant  factor  and  having  deleterious  effects  on 
programs,  national  or  local  programs.  It  wouldn’t  make  any  dif- 
ference. This  is  the  question  of  the  length  of  time  of  funding.  ir  is 
rather  difficult  to  get  more  than  fiscal  year  funding,  and  I family  be- 
lieve that  knowing  that  there  have  been  some  exceptions  made,  they 
have  been  made  in  our  case,  for  instance,  of  exceeding  the  fiscal  year— 
I tlnhlr  we  have  had  some  18-month  contracts — but  it  is  difncult  to 
negotiate  those.  I think  it  should  be  made  easier  to  get  more  than  fiscal 
year  funding.  I suggest  the  .'Labor  Department  be  given  specific 
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authorization  to  permit  funds  for  the  entire  term  to  a maximum  of 

the  MDTA  programs,  to  a maximum  of  2 years. 

In  effect,  those  funds  would  be  regarded  as  expended  at  the  time 
the  contract  is  signed,  and  even  though  the  actual  transfer  or  the 
funds  woulcbrt  come  until  a later  date  in  the  second  year. 

We  have  touched  rather  heavily  on  the  consortiums  so  if  we  can 
skip  over  this  area  in  my  formal  testimony,  you  can  read  that  stun 

better  than  I can.  I will  not  bore  you  with  that. 

I am  picking-  up  on  page  7,  the  second  paragraph.  In  both  the  man- 
power training  and  JOBS  programs,  we  are  seeing  increased  partici- 
pation bv  consortiums  as  contracting  entities  with  the  ^eueral  agen- 
cies. Like  most  new  approaches,  some  experience  is  needed  before  uie 
most  workable  form  can  be  achieved.  It  should,  however,  be  nelpiul 
to  consider  in  these  hearings  that  needs  justify  a consorcuim  type 
contract  and  what  existing  facilities  should  be  utilized  in  their  train- 
ing performance.  , T 

'I  am  referring  specifically  now  to  prejob  components,  and  1 want 
+o  bring  out  that  I understand  last  week  Assistant  Secretary  TV  eber 
reaffirmed  in  another  hearing  that  the  consortium  method  was  con- 
ceived to  bring  small  businesses  into  these  programs.  We  have  got  to 
pav  attention  to  small  business,  because  of  the  large  numoer  employed 
there.  I am  not  concerned  about  the  big  fellows.  They  know  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves  prettv  well.  I am  more  concerned  about  the 
small  fellow  and  about  the  humanistic  values  that  are  involved  in 
bringing  people  into  the  work  force  so  that  they  don’t  get  discouraged, 
and  "so  that  thev  have  been  primed  to  go  to  work  some  place  and  a 
small  outfit  can't  negotiate,  he  can’t  negotiate  his  deal  with  a Federal 
or  local  agency.  It  gets  difficult.  So,  there  is  justification  for  con- 
sort  rums. 

These  consortiums,  as  we  see  it,  are  nothing  different  than  the  ad- 
ministration of  a single  entity  as  a national  trade  association,  such  as 
ours.  You  are  really  talking  about  the  same  kind  of  animal,  provided 
that  the  consortium  is  structured  for  training. 

Considerations  should  be  given  to  whether  the  consortium  approach 
has  been  snfficientlv  used  by  small  business  rather  than  large  business. 
Wavs  should  be  found  to  maximize  the  small  business  involvement 
in  consortiums,  and  two  principal  suggestions  would  be  improved 
prejob  training  and  advance  funding  as  v-e  have  discussed  earlier. 
Further,  both  the  recruit  and  the  small  business  would  benefit  greatly 
from  sensitivity  training  for  the  existing  plant  employees  and  su- 


pervisors. . 

One  matter  that  will  have  to  be  considered  m the  future  regarding 
consortium  arrangements  relates  to  the  residual  benefits  of  Federal 
training  programs  for  local  educational  and  community  institutions. 
We  should  not  forget  the  many  benefits  that  have  been  derived  by 
local  vocational  schools,  for  instance,  as  a result  of  Federal  training 
contracts  which  involved  use  of  these  local  facilities  and  which  re- 
sulted in  the  introduction  into  them  of  new  and  modern  techniques 
and  ciirriculnms- 

We  have  literallv  raised  Cain  with  some  of  the  schools.  There  is 
no  question  of  it,  and  we  have  had  great  help  in  raising  Cain  by 
HEW's  Division  of  Manpower  Development  and  Training.  They 
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have  backed  us  100  percent  in  our  light  to  introduce  modern  techniques 
and  training  materials  into  these  scnools  where  they  are  training  for 
our  people. 'We  consider  these  people  our  people,  because  they  are  an 
essential  part  of  keeping:  us  alive,  and  we  are  an  essential  part  in 
keeping  this  Nation  healthy  in  producing  the  tools  without  which  you 
build  nothing  that  is  material  around  here  or  that  you  are  used  to 
dealing  with,  in  your  automobiles  and  every  place  else.  We  will  not 
belabor  that  point,  but  our  industry  has  to  stay  strong,  and  we  have 
had  difficulties  for  many  years  in  building  our  work  force,  and  we  have 
spent  enough  time  and  money  on  it  so  that  if  it  were  only  time  and 
money  we  would  have  had  the  tiling  licked. 

We"  criticize  the  vocational  schools,  sure  we  do,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  there  have  been  a lot  of  residual  benefits  from  our  program. 
They  are  teaching  today  so  that  they  are  producing  an  acceptable 
product  in  many  areas,  that  is  acceptable  to  us,  end  after  all,  we  are 
the  fellows  in  the  final  analysis  who  meet  the  payroll  and  we  are  the 
guys  who  have  to  be  satisfied. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  got  to  consider  private  institutions 
such  as  have  been  formed  by  our  association  and  our  association  mem- 
bers in  several  locals — Rochester,  New  York,  in  Watts — specifically 
in  Watts — a^d  then  it  will  do  your  heart  good  if  you  are  somewhat 
of  a libers'  walk  in  there  and  see  how  many  dark  faces  are  in  our 
school  in  Watts.  We  are  currently  opening,  or  in  the  process  of  open- 
ing, an  industry  school  in  Springfield,  Mass.  I am  not  sure  that  there 
are  others  that  are  being  opened.  So  that  we  feel  we  should  not  exclude 
private  institutions  where  it  is  felt  that  our  own  time  and  money  with 
some  subsidy  from  Uncle  Sam  to  help  us  over  the  hump  of  startup, 
and  in  particular  in  the  prejob  training  of  these  people. 

After  all,  a young  man  or  a young  woman  can  quite  the  job  at  any 
time,  and  if  the  industry  is  making  an  investment,  if  they  were  mak- 
ing an  investment  in  the  machine  tool,  the  machine  tool  stays,  whereas 
the  investment  in  training  belongs  to  the  one  who  is  getting  the  train- 
ing, and  it  goes  with  him  when  he  leaves,  and  rightly  so.  So,  we  feel 
that  we  have  got  to  do  everything  that  we  can  to  find  every  avenue. 
We  can7t  throw  away  the  old.  We  have  got  to  be  searching  for  the  new. 

The  competitive  nature  of  duplicating  procedures  has  proved  suc- 
cessful. This  is  without  saying  that  the  United  States  was  built  on 
the  competitive  nature  of  things,  and  the  1968  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Administration  of  Training  Programs,  on  which  I served,  the 
committee  was  established  by  congressional  direction,  and  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  HEW,  and  the  Director  of 
OEO,  and  was  created  to  study  waste  duplication,  and  inefficiency  in 
federally  financed  training  programs,  and  that  committee's  report 
concluded  duplication  could  offer  competitive  benefits,  and  was  not 
necessarily  wasteful. 

I would  like  to  pass  on  to  a couple  of  the  other  ideas,  one  of  them 
being  that  I feel  we  would  recommend  that  Congress  create  a non- 
partisan, independent  commission  whose  job  would  be  to  suggest  the 
most  effective  roles  for  different  agencies  under  existing  and  new 
legislation,  and  which  would  monitor  the  performance  of  the  various 
agencies,  Federal  and  State,  involved  in  training  so  as  to  maintain  a 
continuing  assessment  for  the  performance  of  each  body  and  the  degree 
of  coordination  among  the  various  parties. 
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I have  served  on  enough  task  forces  and  study  groups  to  \vant  to 
emphasize  that  the  body  T am  recommending  would  not  be  intended  for 
academic  interest.  Police  weasel  words  and  avoid  getting  to  the  point, 
and  nobody  reads  the  material  but  their  mothers.  My  mother  has  sense 
enough  not  to  read  the  stuff  I write. 

But  I am  certain  that  if  such  a nonpartisan  independent  body, 
permanent  commission  were  established,^  and  if  direction  were  given 
that  its  production  not  be  for  academic  interest,  but  that  it  be  a con- 
tinuing referee,  and  with  more  staffing  than  the  lower  level,  somewhat 
looselv  structured  Comprehensive  Area  Manpower  Planning  body 
( CAMPS  1 that  now  attempts  to  serve  all  masters  in  a coordinating 
function.  If  the  responsibility  is  spread  too  far,  there  is  no  control. 
So,  therefore,  this  new  body  would  help  to  bring  about  a structure- 
wherein  each  agency  would  bring  about  what  it  is  best  suited  to  do. 
Surely  the  importance  of  training  in  this  coming  decade  would  justify 

such  a new  body.  . , , . 

I would  like  to  being  up  an  old  idea  that  we  had  brought  before 
Congress  probably  10  years  ago,  and  we  had  stressed  at  the  Federal 
Committee  on  Apprenticeship,  and  they  had  study  bodies,  and  it  is  a 
question  of  tax  credits  for  training.  I know  it  is  not  popular  to  think 
that  today  under  the  fiscal  problems  of  today  that  we  are  going  to 
cret  tax  credits  for  training,  but  I still  think  it  is  a valid  tool.  I think 
the  more  we  talk  about  it  and  think  about  it,  that  any  tool  that  we 
use  whether  it  is  a direct  subsidy  paid  out  after  the  fact,  or  whether 
it  is  a tax  credit  that  in  effect  is  prefunding,  without  the  adminis- 
trative load,  the  sooner  we  will  try  such  new  tools.  There  have 
been  tax  credit  bills  that  have  been  around.  Some  of  them  are  good, 
and  some  of  them  aren?t  quite  so  good.  I personally  believe  in  a tax 
credit  bill  that  would  clearly  delineate  what  expenses,  and  only  listed 
expenses,  and  it  does  not  include  wages,  in  my  mind — that  is  a danger- 
ous point— I think  those  things  that  have  an  impact  on  quality  of 
training,  rather  than  just  quantity,  so  that  we  get  away  from  the 
worrying  about  who  is  trimming  Uncle  Sam.  If  we  clearly  delineate 
those  items  of  expenditure  that  are  available  under  the  tax  credit,  and, 
further,  we  set  a limit  of  dollars  or  percentage  of  profit  or  whatever 
vehicle  is  chosen  to  be  used,  I think  that  it  would  reduce  administrate  e 

problems  greatly.  . 

I would  like  to  point  to  the  Presidential  task  force,  the  President  s 
Task  Force  Minority  Report  in  the  196S  Presidents  Task  Force  on 
Occupational  Training  in  Industry.  Our  executive  vice  president,  Ed 
Hardman,  participated,  as  a member  of  that  task  force,  and  at  that 
time  he  was  the  principal  advocate  of  a many-faceted  training  struc- 
ture that  envisaged  using  tax  credits.  . . 

Thank  vou  very  much  for  listening  to  me.  I appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  on  mv  hind  ^egs  and  get  at  you. 

Mr.  O’Hara.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Steiger?  , . , , 

Mr.  Steiger.  Mr.  Dewhurst,  you  represent  an  association  which  has 

had  or  does  now  have  MDTA  contracts,  is  that  correct  ? # 

Mr  Dewhurst.  That  is  correct.  We  have  had  national  contracts 
since  1964.  We  have  had  local  contracts  since  1963.  ^ 

Mr.  Steiger.  One  of  the  points  that  you  make  on  pages  < ar.d  b 
of  vour  statement  relates  to — it  is  page  9,  excuse  me  relates  to  a 
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twofold  matter,  and  I would  be  interested  in  your  specific  comments 
on  two  things.  One  is  the  relationship  between  HEW  and  the  Labor 
Department.  You  say  that  you  have  used  the  Division  of  Manpower 
Development  Training  in  HEW,  and  think  highly  of  it.  I am  not 
clear,  however,  from  your  testimony  as  to  whether  or  not  you  feel  that 
any  or  all  of  the  bills  which  we  have  before  us  would  tend  to  limit 

the  role  of  HEW,  or  cause  a problem. 

Mr.  Dewhurst.  In  my  review  of  the  bills,  I felt  each  of  them  had 
some  strop g points,  and  there  were  some  points  that  needed  strength- 
ening. I think  there  is  a compromise  needed  among  all  of  them,  and 
I think  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  the  name  of  the  game. 
There  are  different  constituencies  that  have  to  be  served,  and  smce 
different  constituencies  have  to  be  served,  I think  that  each  of  the 
three  bills  under  consideration  need  some  modification  for  them  to  be 
acceptable  to  me  personally. 

Mr.  Steiger.  What,  specifically,  for  example,  would  you  suggest  we 
modify  in  order  to  meet  what  we  are  talking  about  ? # 

Mr.  Dewhurst.  One  of  the  things  I had  mentioned  specifically 
earlier  was  that,  under  the  administration's  bill  there  is  a limitation  of 
25  percent  left  for  Federal  control,  for  final  Federal  disposal. 
(Representative  Graydos  presiding.)  _ _ 

Mr.  Dewhurst.  If  it  is  25  percent  of  $4  billion,  that  is  one  things 
but  if  it  is  25  percent  of  $2,474:  billion,  that  is  another  story,  so  that 
if  you  determine  in  Congress  that  it  is  going  to  be  25  percent,  I think 
that  we  are  asking  for  trouble.,  because  you  don’t  at  the  same  tune 

say  how  many  dollars  you  are  going  to  spend. 

So  there  is  one  specific  instance  where  I would  like  to  recommend 

that.  . . . 

Mr.  Steiger.  Axe  you  opposing  decategorization  of  the  present  pro- 
grams which  all  three  bills  provide  for? 

~ Mr.  Dewhurst.  No,  not  as  such.  My  concern  lies  with  the  potential 
of  breaking  down  of  valid  training  structures  that  currently  exist 
under  national  contracts.  That  is  where  my  principal  concern  lies  this 


morning. 

Mr.  Steiger.  The  constituencies  being  served,  you  are  concerned 
about  a particular  program  of  the  Association. 

The  problem  obviously  lies  with  whether  or  not  that  ought  to  be  a 
legitimate  concern  of  Congress,  or  whether  or  not  our  role  is  one  of 
attempting  to  find  out  what  best  works  to  serve  people  who  need  train- 
ing: for  valid  jobs.  , , 

Mr.  Dewhurst.  I understand.  Let  me  say  this  about  that.  We  nave 
noted — vou  would  have  noted  in  our  conversations  earlier  that  we 
speak  of  the  humanistic  values.  We  are  concerned  about  people.  I 
personally  am  more  concerned  about  people  than  I am  about  jobs 
affecting  our  industry  at  this  moment.  I personally  am. 

If  I am  speaking  for  the  association,  I have  to  be  concerned  about 
the  pc:  sible  bad  effect  that  a decategorization  might  have  on  them. 

At  the  same  time,  I think  I serve  my  own  purpose  in  being  concerned 
about  human  values.  My  own  purpose  in  dealmg  with  human  values 
is  to  see  to  it  that  everyone  chat  possibly  can  gets  an  even  break  in 
this  game  of  life. 

I am  very  concerned  about  these  things,  because  it  is  sometnmg  we 
have  always  done,  something  we  have  been  concerned  about.  It  is  the 
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way  we  were  brought  up,  so  I can’t  think  that  if  we  destroy  a system 
that  is  producing  jobs  that  you  are  not  going  to  hurt  those  people  who 

can  reasonably  expect  to  have  jobs. 

Mr.  Steigek.  Clearly,  one  would  have  to  assume  that  no  one_  is 
attempting  to  destroy  a system  that  is  working.  My  bill  and  the  adnnn- 
istration’s  bill,  and  all  of  them,  provide  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  contract  on  a national  contract  basis  of  the  kind  that  you  now  nave. 
It  mio-ht  create  problems  in  that  there  would  be  a greater  competition, 
if  the  funds  were  limited,  to  find  those  programs  that  are  working 
best  jg  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Dewhurst.  That  is  correct.  That  is  what  I am  concerned  abouL 
I am  concerned  that  any  time  we  have  a system  that  is  working  of 
taking  a chance  on  destroying  that  system. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Are  you  really  ? 

M r.  Dewhurst.  I am}  very  much  so.  . 

Mr.  Steiger.  I am  trying  to  find  out  why  you  say  we  are  destroying 

the  svstem.  . 

Mr.  Dewhurst.  I have  fear  of  destruction  of  such  a system. 

Mr.  Steiger.  What  about  the  problem  of  the  whole  concept  of  de- 
centralization. From  what  you  said,  you  feel  that  there  ought  to  be 
orreater  power  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

e Mr.  Dewhurst.  I didn't  indicate  greater  power  in  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  I felt  greater  power  should  be  in  a commission  whose  duty  it  is 
to  assess  whether  or  not  those  programs  that  are  under  the  control  of 
HEW  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  wherever  they  may  lie,  that  those 
programs  that  provide  the  best  for  all  are  carried  on.  That  is  where 
my  concern  is.  That  is  why  we  have  recommended  a commission  that  is 
sort  of  a super-CAMPS  at  the  top  level.  CAMPS  today  is  a body  from 
eio-ht  agencies.  If  you  have  eight  agencies  dealing  with  manpower 
training,  I suggest  to  you  that  there  is  competitiveness  existing  within 
those  eight  agencies,  and  there  can  be  times  when  the  best  interests  of 
the  client  is  not  served.  . 

In  this  case,  I have  to  think  that  the  client  is  the  person  who  needs 
the  training.  That  is  the  first  consideration. 

I think  at  times  the  strongest  agency  or  the  longest  talker  or  the 
loudest  talker  at  suck  a meeting  may  be  the  one  that  wins  the  point. 
They  cannot  be  dispassionate  when  they  are  dealing'  with  a number  of 
employees  in  their  own  department,  the  number  of  dollars  under  their 
control  and  this  type  of  thing.  That  is  why  we  recommend  a commis- 
sion on  a super-CAMPS  basis. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I think  that  is  worth  some  thought.  I appreciate  very 
much  your  raising  that  problem  this  morning.  I am  not  satisfied  that 
that  is  the  proper  mechanism,  frankly. 

Mr.  Brashares.  Could  I clarify  one  thing?  I think  your  question 
earlier  wasn’t  really  answered  fully  about  what  the  inter,  st  of  this 
association  is  and  what  interest  Congress  should  have  in  responding 
to  that. 

The  interest  of  the  association  here  today  is  to  say  they  have  a pro- 
gram, they  think  it  has  worked,  they  think  Congress  should  look  at  it 
and  determine  whether  that  type  of  program  is  in  the  national  interest 
and  whether  it  should  be  continued  and  encouraged  under  the  new 
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Congress  should  have  no  concern  at  all  as  to  whether  the  association 
gets  further  training  contracts. 

At  the  same  time,  I don’t  think  we  would  like  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  association  is  tied  to  past  practices  or  past  programs,  lhat 
would  be  unfortunate,  because  the  Association  has  really  been  an  inno- 
vator in  developing  new  programs  along  the  way,  and  certainly  the 
association  will  remain  in  the  training  field  under  any  new  programs 
that  Congress  or  State  governments  come  up  with.  , 

What  we  are  trying  to  say  here  today  is  that  this  is  our  experience, 
this  is  what  works,  we  hope  you  will  not  rush  too  abruptly  in  some  new 
direction  and  ignore  these  past  values.  . 

As  far  as  the  State  and  local  jurisdiction,  I think  the  point  can  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  The  more  hands  in  the  fight,  the  better.  The 
move  people  who  are  willing  to  help,  fine,  xhe  dispersion  of  funds  ac- 
cording to  a formula,  as  in  your  bill,  makes  sense.  But  let  s consider 
this  essential  point.  LeJ’s  not  give  everybody  a piece  of  the  money 
because  they  are  there.  .Let’s  reward  the  best  programs  which  promise 
the  best  results,  and  that  is,  I think,  essentially  our  position.  We  can  t 
sav  that  in  any  one  bill  there  is  a provision  that  is  not  good,  or  that 
needs  a new  provision.  We  are  saying,  “Let’s  go  into  it  with  these  gen- 
eral thoughts.” 

Mr.  Steiger.  That  is  a good  statement.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dewxjrst.  Thanks  for  telling  him  what  I was  trying  to  say, 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Collins? 

Mr.  Colixn’s.  I just  want  to  commend  you  on  this  excellent  state- 
ment you  have  made,  and  I particularly  endorse  your  idea  about  tax 
credit  as  an  additional  thought  that  we  might  consider  m the  future. 
I think  there  is  a lot  of  merit  in  that,  and  I hope  the  time  comes  when 
we  will  bring  that  into  the  picture. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  appearing  before  our  com- 
mittee. As  I understand  it,  your  testimony  was  lengthy,  but  important. 
I know  it  is  going  to  be  very  meaningful.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Detweilek.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Dewhttrst.  Thanx  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Gatdos.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Sanford  Kravitz. 

Doctor,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  you  here  before  the  com- 
mittee. I know  you  have  a rather  lengthy  report,  and  at  your  option, 
vou  may  go  through  it  in  detail.  . 

Dr.  Kravitz.  I will  try  to  go  through  it  rapidly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  BE.  SANFOED  KEAVITZ,  BEAK,  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL 

WELFARE.  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  HEW  YOEK,  STONY  SHOOK, 

N.T. 

Dr.  Kravitz.  Thank  you  for  the  invitation  and  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  committee  and  to  testify7  on  tnese  vitally  important 
pieces  of  legislation. 

I am  the  dean  of  a school  of  social  welfare,  and  I do  not  purport 
to  be  an  expert  on  problems  of  manpower.  I bring  certain  other  creden- 
tials and  experience  to  this  task. 

I was  the  program  coordinator  for  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  under  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy;  I 
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served  as  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  Urban  Areas  and  President 
Johnson's  group  planning  the  war  on  poverty;  and  then  tor  _,%> 
years,  I directed  the  research  and  demonstration  program  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This  was  the  unit  that  developed  the 
Upward  Bound  program,  the  foster  grandparents  program  and  the 
neighborhood  health  center  program.  My  special  profession..:  interests 
have  been  in  areas  related  to  delivery  of  services,  particularly  to  the 


In’  preparation  for  this  testimony,  I have  interviewed  a dozen  per- 
sons who  are  directly  engaged  in  frontline  manpower  programs.  Ihe 
ideas  presented  in  this  testimony  reflect  these  sources  as  well  as  my 
own  experience  and  convictions.  . 

The  critical  starting  point  in  assessing  any  legislative .proposal  re- 
lates  to  the  problem  definition  "vvhich  the  legislation  implies.  A reeling 
for  its  philosophical  perspective  and  underlying  assumptions  is  a 
necessary  backdrop  for  assessing  the  appropriateness  ox  its  plans  or 

recommendations.  . , • 

The  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969,  which  is  being  proposed  by 
the  administration,  seems  to  define  the  country’s  manpower  problem 
in  terms  of  skill  development  or  job  training.  The  act  focuses  atten- 
tion on  the  consolidation  of  skill  training  programs  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Labor,  discussing  in  detail  a formula 
for  the  decentralization  of  responsibility  for  these  programs  to  btate 

and  local  units  of  government.  , , . . . , 

While  less  specific  in  terms  of  State  and  local  involvement,  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  of  1969  (herein  referred  to  as  Jie 
Steiger  bill)  also  describes  a proposed  manpower  program  essentially 
in  terms  of  job  training.  Focusing  as  they  do  on  the  area  of  skill  devel- 
opment and  training,  these  bills  begin  to  convey  the  notion  of  a prob- 
lem caused  by  a large  potential  work  force  which  is  prepared  to  move 
into  a positive  job  market,  but  lacks  the  skills  or  training  to  meet  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  available  jobs.  Becent  manpower  experi- 
ence tells  us  that  this  is  a naive  and  inaccurate  appraisal  of  the  man- 


power situations  today.  . j 

The  Nation’s  poor  who  make  up  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employe  1 are  no  doubt  lacking  in  marketable  skills.  But  recent  man- 
power experience  indicates  that  job  training  is  typically  an  insufficient 
input  to  assure  employment.  The  chronic  problem  with  manpower 
programs  has  been  that  while  providing  skills  training  for  the  partici- 
pants in  the  program,  meaningful  jobs  are  seldom  forthcoming  at  the 
end  of  the  program.  The  experience  is  one  of  being  trained  for  a 

S^Upon  completion  of  training,  trainees  are  either  nut  able  to  secure 
a position  in  spite  of  the  training  provided,  or  they  are  placed,  in 
“dead  end”  jobs.  These  jobs  pay  little,  offer  no  chance  for  promotion, 
and  are  likely  to  be  short  term  due  to  factors  of  automation,  ^'actua- 
tions in  the  labor  market,  or  changing  economic  conditions.  . 

This  experience  is  typical  even  with  the  programs  ofiering  ^so- 
called  guarantee  of  employment  at  the  close  of  training.  The  labor 
statistics  which  document  unfilled  jobs  are  misleading.  For  the  most 
part  these  are  “dead  end”  jobs,  seasonal  jobs,  or  temporary  jobs  which 
are  phased  in  and  out  cf  the  labor  market  depending  upon  complex 
economic  variables. 
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As  one  ponders  this  situation,  the  image  of  an  employment  scene 
begins  to  emerge  which  is  characterized  by  substantial  flexibility  and 
upward  mobility  in  the  middle  and  upper  income  levels,  but  enormous 
rigidity  and  lack  of  mobility  at  the  lower  income  levels.  The  reasons 
for  this  discrepancy  in  mobility  between  income  levels  are  complex, 
but  in  large  measure,  they  relate  to  differences  in  incentive  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

^ At  the  middle  and  upper  income  levels  a large  spectrum  of  incen- 
tives and  promotion  opportunities  exists  which  msures  a high  rate  of 
upgrading  and  upward  motion.  This  is  not  the  case  at  the  lower  income 
levels.  The  result  is  a job  market  at  the  lower  income  levels  which  con- 
sists of  jobs  offering  infrequent  or  insignificant  promotional  and  ad- 
vancement opportunities.  Without  the  upward  movement  character- 
istic at  the  higher  levels  of  the  employment  picture  entry  level  jobs  in 
most  industries  provide  insufficient  promise  of  advancement  or  secur- 
ity to  hold  potential  applicants. 

The  fundamental  problem  is  one  of  inducing  upward  motion  of  in- 
dividuals already  employed  in  order  to  open  up  entry  level  jobs,  a point 
made  by  the  previous  witness.  These  openings  lead  to  increasingly 
more  promising  employment  opportunities.  This  kind  of  solution  re- 
quires the  infusion  of  substantial  resources  at  these  various  levels,  con- 
centrating on  the  upgrading  of  workers  who  can  be  moved  forward, 
making  way  for  the  unemployed  person  approaching  the  entry  level 
position. 

Emphasis  on  upgrading  of  the  already  employed,  as  opposed  to 
training  of  the  unemployed,  would  mark  a radical  shift  from  man- 
power programs  of  the  past.  While  the  rhetoric  of  program  proposals 
has  in  the  past  paid  token  attention  to  the  icnew  careers”  concept,  and 
generation  of  “career  ladders”  the  program  intent  has,  in  the  main, 
focused  on  training  of  the  unemployed.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  com- 
mon experience  of  participants  in  such  programs  has  been  one  of  re- 
ceiving training  only  to  discover  that  either  there  was  no  job  avail- 
able cr  the  job  they  ultimately  obtained  was  one  of  the  dead  end  type 
described  earlier. 

Although  superficial,  this  analysis  of  the  manpower  situation  dem- 
onstrates how  the  problem  is  not  simply  one  of  a lack  of  skills  in  the 
unemployed  segments  of  the  society,  but  a complex  relationship  of  fac- 
tors including  a profound  scarcity  of  meaningful  jobs,  and  absence  of 
promotion  and  advancement  opportunities,  and  a variety  of  related 
conditions  which  constitute  an  environment  not  at  all  geared  to  ab- 
sorbing the  unemployed  into  the  working  population. 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  administration  and  Steiger  bills  seem 
equally  inadequate.  Both  measures  suggest  the  antiquated  notion  of 
manpower  problems  simply  being  the  function  of  an  unskilled  popula- 
tion in  need  of  job  training  in  order  to  take  its  place  among  the  ranks 
of  the  “gainfully  employed.” 

This  assessment  of  the  problem  is  inaccurate,  and  the  suggested  solu- 
tions expectedly  miss  the  mark. 

The  Manpower  Act,  H.R.  11620  (herein  referred  to  as  the  O Tiara 
bill)  defines  the  problem  in  a very  different  way.  The  proposal  focuses 
on  the  issue  of  upgrading  as  the  key  to  the  manpower  problem.  The 
act  recognizes  the  fact  that  until  now  it  has  not  been  in  the  economic 
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interest  of  the  employer  of  low-income-  people  to  invest  resources  in 

UP|n^oSlv  Tt  Ss  been  cheaper  and  more  efficient  to  recruit  on  the 
outside  in  orcfer  to  fill  jobs  requiring  broader  educational  oackgiound 
aid  "-renter  skills  rather  than  investing  m the  development  of  skill 

"mSfoftta  oK&KW  conclude  that  the  - tea- 
sonable  way  to  develop  meaningful  jobs  for  the  unemployed  an 
underemployed  is  to  make  it  economically^ 
dustrv  to  uporade  its  existing  employees.  Of  the  three  bills  bem  con 
sidercd  bv  the  committee,  the  O’Hara  measure  is  the  only  one  which 
e„o-o-ests  a fundamental  understanding  of  the  manpower  problem.  The 
S wle  O'Hara  bill,  unlike  the  singular  approach  of  pre- 
emplovmenttraining  set  forth  in  the  administration  and  Steigerbilk, 
focuses  on  upgrading  and  the  creation  of  career  opportunities  at  lower 
income  leveis  through  the  development  of  promotional  and  mcentiv 

°PTh?miionale  behind  the  administration  approach  to  the  manpower 
ePv, rticularlv  perplexing  when  one  ponders  the  Presidents 
recent  commitment  to  a 4-to-5  percent  level  of  unemployment  as  an 
anti-inflation  effort  combined  with  an  investment  in  job  training  pro 
orams  as  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  Given  the  commitment  to  such  a high  level  of  irnem 
X^entand  concern  with  job  training  rather  than  '‘career  develop- 
ment” one  wonders  if  the  administration  intends  to  address  the  em 

M^rPitSatantage  of  appearing  to  be  “doing 
something"  about  the  manpower  dilemma  without  actually  affectin0 

the  level  of  unemployment  in  the  Nation. 

I would  like  to  discuss  some  additional  issues  The  question  of  le- 
cipien”  diont,  or  beneficiary  participation  m Ule  pta^ond  ad- 
ministration  of  manpower  programs  is  ignored  by  the  O Mara  ana 
proposals  and  only  addressed  with  the  most  superficial  land 
uf  nonspecific  rhetoric  in  the  administration  proposal.  While  many 
aspects  of  the  OEO  and  more  recently  the  model  ernes  experiences 
remain  obscure,  certain  facts  are  fundamentally  clear. 

Of  the  numerous  governmental  efforts  which  nave  been  moun 
as  Vttempts^  m?et  the  needs  of  the  Nation’s  poor  the  CAA  * were 
the  first  to  ever  reallv  reach  and  effectively  engage  the  people.  There 
is  no  question  that  community  anger  moved  these  and  even  the  more 
established  public  and  private  agencies,  toward  a more  efficient  and 

r6Nbt  m^^d^cnxnmunity  involvement  improve  the  efficiency  of  these 
programs!  it  also  forced  them  into  less  bureaucratic  modes  01  opera- 
tion! EeSpient  participation  significantly  increased  the  quality  of 
services  ami  brought  the  recipient  of  the  services  into  the  institutional 
mainstream  of  American  living.  Today,  the  remnants  of  these  pro- 
-ams are  largely  staffed  by  one-time  recipients  of  the  services  who 
wraduallv  developed  the  skills  necessary  to  be  the  providers  of  the 
fervice.  They  were  often  better  providers,  incidentally,  than  were  the 

Pro5Sof1the  ^omc^uxes^fmanpower  programs  in  the  past  has 
been  the  total  lack  of  community  involvement  in  the  planning  and 
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deliv  T of  their  programs.  Among  other  difficulties,  this  engenders 
problems  like  those  described  to  me  by^a  recipient  of  so-called  man- 
power services  I recently  met  in  New  York  City. 

This  was  a black  woman  who  had  grown  up  m the  south  but  spent 
the  last  several  years  in  New  York  City.  She  was  separated  from  her 
husband  and  was  attempting  to  support  her  three  children  on  welfare 
allotments.  I met  her  3 weeks  after  taking  a job  typrng  in  a steno  pool 
of  a large  New  York  bank.  She  was  about  to  quit.  She  reported  bav- 
in o-  o-one  to  a manpower  center  where  she  told  the  interviewer  that  she 
was°looking  for  training  in  cosmetology — she  wanted  to  become  a 

b6The  intSviewer  told  her  that  the  only  kind  of  training  the  city 
offered  for  women  was  basic  office  practices  which  she  later  learned 
meant  typing.  The  interviewer  encouraged  her  to  join  the  training 
program,  suggesting  that  she  could  work  and  sa  v e enough  money 
to  enroll  in  a beauty  school  at  night.  The  woman  was  convmced,  and 
went  through  the  12- week  training  program.  Sue  indicated^  that  the 
manpower  ‘center  arranged  for  the  bank  to  interview  all  <o  partici- 
pants in  her  program.  Forty -five  were  hired  she  recalled,  the  rest  were 
not  able  to  meet  the  minimum  typing  requirements  of  the  bant,  ana 

therefore  received  no  j'ob.  ....  , 

She  was  hired  at  $80  per  week  with  the  promise  of  a $10  raise  at 
the  end  of  3 months.  The  woman  indicated  that  her  reasons  for  decid 
ing  to  leave  were  that  it  had  become  very  clear  even  within  3 weeks 

that  there  was  no  future  for  her  in  the  bank  ......  , 

Secretarial  and  other  kinds  of  jobs  in  the  bank  required  skills  and 
education  that  she  did  not  have,  and  there  was  no  way  to  develop  those 
qI-iIIq  on  the  job.  “It's  no  life  for  me,”  she  told  me,  “to  punch  that  big 
typewriter  for  the  rest  of  my  life  for  $S0  per  week. 

This  woman,  as  are  thousands  of  others  like  her-  was  quite  aware 
of  the  shortcomings  of  this  particular  program.  Sue  knew  what  her 
needs  were  and  was  very  lucid  on  how  the  program  had  not  met  mem. 
As  a member  of  a community  plannning  group  or  community  board  of 
directors  for  a manpower  program  she  could  have  helped  bring  mat 
program  in  line  with  the  needs  of  her  peer  group.  Today  when  public 
officia1dom  is  finally  beginning  to  concede  the  need  for  meaningful 
and  substantial  participation  of  recipients  of  services  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  nature  and  operation  of  those  services,  it  is  particularly 
important  that  manpower  programs  reflect  this  basic  ingredient. 
Mayors  across  the  Nation  are  finally  recognizing  the  need  for  mis 

kind  of  participation.  , xl  . _ . .,  , 

The  manpower  legislation  passed  by  tins  Congress  should  make 
explicit  its  intention  to  promote  deep  and  significant  participation  of 
recipients  of  service  in  the  programs  which  will  affect  their  lives* 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  instructed  to  earrv  out  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  in  this  regard  insuring  basic  and  fundamental  citizen 

^ The  Nation  needs  a manpower  policy.  At  this  time  there  is  no 
articulation  of  national  policy  in  the  field  of  manpower,  but  only  illu- 
sions and  contradictions  set  forth  by  conflicting  and  inconsistent  pro- 
grams The  irreconcilable  conflict  between  maintaining  a high  level 
of  unemployment  and  investment  in  job  training  programs  is  a case  m 
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The  time  has  come  for  manpower  policy  to  be  developed  and  to  serve 
as  the  underpinning  of  any  manpower  program  which  is  launched. 
Such  a policy  requires  a definition  of  the  problem,  a clear  and  con- 
sistent statement  of  program  objectives,  an  assessment  of  obstacle* 
which  must  be  contended  with  in  meeting  these  objectives,  and  the  out- 
line of  strategies  which  will  be  implemented  to  begin  pursumg  the 

^Neither  tlie  administration  bill  nor  the  Steiger  proposal  take  an\ 
steps  in  setting  forth  such  a policy.  The  O'Hara  bill  only  begins. 

The  receipients  of  manpower  services  suffer  from  the  sloppy  non- 
field”  status  of  manpower.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  experi- 
ence in  the  area,  there  exists  no  organized  body  of  knowledge,  no  insti- 
tutional base  for  the  training  of  manpower  professionals,  no  organized 
way  to  pursue,  research,  and  develop  innovative  ways  of  meeting 
peoples’ needs  in  this  area. 

The  same  tired  program  ideas  will  not  deal  with  the  mas&rvc 
problems  in  this  field.  Part  of  any  contemporary  manpower  legislation 
should  include  funds  to  researcn  and  develop  university-based  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  “manpower  professionals'  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  models  for  dealing  with  the  complex  set  of  problems  m 

this  area.  . . 

We  need  a cadre  of  professionally  framed  manpower  experts  who 
will  begin  to  lead  the  way  to  developing  totally  new  and  innovative 
forms  of  service  delivery  in  this  area.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  should 
be  instructed  to  initiate  the  development  of  programs  ot  this  nature 
in  universities  throughout  the  Nation.  None  of  the  bills  currently  under 

;onsideration  recognize  or  address  this  need.  , . . 

The  means  of  program  administration  outlined  by  the  administra- 
tion bill  must  be  viewed  as  a political  strategy  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  Republican  Governors  rather  than  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  program  being  proposed.  It  is  a politically  safe  and 
not  particularly  brave  notion  to  reinforce  existing  mechanisms  and 
develop  a large  manpower  network  at  the  State  level.  The  adminis- 
tration proposal  spells  out  its  formula  for  mstitutmg  State  and  local 

management  of  the  program.  . 

The  Steiger  proposal  is  not  specific  in  outlining  the  relationship^  ot 
State  and  local  program  management  but  conveys  the  clear  intention 
of  investing  the  program  administration  in  a relationship  at  these 
levels  There  is  very  little  evidence  that  the  large  public  administra- 
tions which  have  traditionally  been  mandated  to  provide  services  in 
the  manpower  area  were  of  significant  effectiveness  in  the  past  It  is 
difficult  to  imu-’ne  how  the  situation  would  change  with  the  infusion 
of  even  <>Teater  resources  into  these  cumbersome  State  bureaucracies. 

The  d’Hara  proposal  offers  a radically  different  approach  to  pro- 
oram  administration.  Rather  than  supporting  and  expmdmg  bureau- 
cratic institutions  of  questionable  program  relevance,  the  O -tiara  cm 
proposes  to  fund  whomever  is  able  to  demonstrate  a capacity  to  do 

the  best  job  in  a specific  local  problem  area. 

This  is  essentially  the  same  strategy  employed  by  the  Office  ot  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  funding  its  CAA’s  during  the  early  days  of  the 

war  on  poverty.  , . 

I will  concede  that  it  was  a very  unpopular  system  of  funding  among 
local  and  State  politicians  who  in  being  bypassed  were  cut  out  of  their 
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traditional  role  as  dispenser  of  political  patronage.  It  did  get  sen  ices 
to  the  people,  however,  and  it  developed  deep  and  natural  ties  with 
the  recipient  group  in  ways  which  were  new  to  the  history  of  social 
welfare 

The  O’Hara  proposal,  and  I hope  I am  not  damning  it  with  this 
concept,  can  be  likened  to  the  Equal  Opportunity  Act  in  the  relation- 
ship it  develops  between  the  Federal  funding  source  and  the  meal 
program  agency. 

Following  the  OFO  experience,  a battle-scarred  Congress  passed 
the  Model  Cities  legislation  which  attempted  to  avoid  the  bypassing 
of  metropolitan  officials,  mandating  a joint  planning  and  administra- 
tion effort  between  local  recipients  of  the  program  and  the  city  offi- 
cials. The  result,  in  comparison  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  CAA  s,  has 
been  a substantial  reduction  in  program  effectiveness  due  to  the  built-m 
conflicts  which  sap  effort  and  scarce  resources. 

The  concept  implied  in  the  administration  and  Steiger  bills  brings 
in  yet  another  level  of  political  concern : The  State.  Tnis  mandates  a 
three-level  “partnership”  in  order  to  implement  the  program  for  serv- 
ice recipients  in  some  far  distant  place. 

It  is  certain  that  this  added  complication  will  further  undercut  the 
benefits  received  by  the  people  in  need  of  manpower  services.  In  addi- 
tion, it  will  expand  State  and  metropolitan  bureaucracies  which  m the 
past  have  proven  to  be  very  inefficient  institutions  for  the  purposes 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  people.  Authors  of  both  the  administration 
hill  and  the  Steiger  proposal  have  totally  failed  to  demonstrate  any 
rationale  supporting  the  assumption  the  circuitous  routing  of  State 
to  city  to  local  level  will  in  any  fashion  enhance  the  program  objec- 
tives. The  evidence  of  recent  experience  suggests  the  contrary. 

The  Steiger  and  administration  bills  are  equally  inadequate  legis- 
lative proposals.  They  make  no  attempt  at  an  incisive  definition  of 
the  manpower  problem  nor  are  they  even  helpful  in  clarifying  the 
issues.  By  implication  they  relate  to  the  problem  at  one  of  a large  labor 
force  in  need  of  skills  and  training  when  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  core  of  the  problem  has  to  do  with  the  need  for  developing  “careers' 
for  the  poor  through  generating  incentives  that  encourage  employers 
to  maintain,  develop,  and  upgrade  their  employees.  This  spurs  new 
career  possibilities  for  those  yet  seeking  employment.  The  strength 
of  the  O’Hara  proposal  lies  in  its  formula  wnich  rewards  employers 
for  upgrading  employees’  overtime. 

None  of  the  bills  guarantees  a broad  and  meaningful  program  ot 
recipient  participation  in  the  programs  to  be  generated.-  Congress 
snould  make  clear  its  commitment  to  solid  citizen  participation  m the 
manpower  program  in  order  to  assure  valid  services  which  meet  the 
real  needs  of  the  target  population.  . 

There  must  be  a rational  and  coherent  articulation  of  national  man- 
power policy  which  will  form  the  foundation  of  programs  which  are 
to  be  developed.  There  is  also  an  enormous  need  for  the  development  of 
an  informed  and  competent  cadre  of  manpower  professionals  who  will 
beoin  to  develop  totally  now  and  innovative  ways  of  addressing  tue 
problems  in  the  manpower  area.  In  this  light  we  need  the  invest- 
ment of  Federal  funds  in  national  universities  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  the  manpower  field  as  a sophisticated  discipline  which 
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will  begin  to  serve  as  a backdrop  for  the  development  of  a field  and 

^The  Congress  must  consider  some  serious  questions  in  relationship 
to  the  political  objectives  of  the  administration  and  Steiger  bills  which 
mandate  joint  State,  metropolitan,  and  neighborhood  involvement  in 
the  administration  of  manpower  programs.  To  what  extent  will  this 
formula  prove  counterproductive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  recipients 

of  manpower  services?  . . , . , • 

Congressional  critics  of  such  prospective  legislation  need  to  begin 
thinking  about  how  these  proposals  will  appear  through  the  eyes  of 
the  recipients  of  its  benefits.  From  their  point  of  view,  to  what  extent 
will  this  program  begin  to  address  their  needs  ? 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.GAYDOS.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Kravitz. 

I am  sure  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  oteiger, 
has  some  questions. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  are  right.  . _ ... 

I listened  with  some  interest,  and  read  with  some  interest.  1 will 
simple  state  beforehand.  Dr.  Ivravitz,  that  your  rhetoric  is  good,  your 
facts  are  weak,  and  your  analysis  is  even  weaker,  and  I regret  that  very 
much,  as  a matter  of  fact,  because  you  have  an  intriguing  background 
of  .having  been  involved  in  the  beginning  efforts  of  both  juvenile  de- 
linquencv  prevention  and  that-  which  created  OEO,  and  that  ought  to, 

I think,  serve  us  well  in  trying  to  assess  what  we  do. 

I will  first  say  that  I concur  that  there  is  the  need  for  providing 
recipient  participation.  I don't  think,  that  is  limited  just  to  the  poor, 
frankly.  I think  that  is  true  of  all  people  in  the  society,  and  that  all 
of  the  bills  are  weak  in  that  regard.  I concur.  So  there  is  at  least  that 
one  point  that  you  and  I might  agree  on. 

I would  suggest,  hewever.  that  the  fundamental  problem  is  not  one 
fundamental  problem,  but  several  fundamental  problems,  and  this  is 
where  I w;ll  disagree  with  you.  . , _ . , 

You  state  explicitly  throughout  your  testimony  that  the  mam  prob- 
lem is  upward  mobility.  I disagree.  I think  that  is  one  of  several  fun- 
damental problems  in  the  manpower  field.  That  is  the  reason,  xor  ex- 
ample. that  in  my  bill  on  pages  10  and  11  of  the  eligible  activities  that 
can  be  funded— there  are  24  of  them  listed  in  my  proposal— bo.  4 is 
programs  and  training  for  persons  who,  though  employed,  are  in  need 
of  additional  skills,  and  No.  S is  training  noor  persons  for  on-the-job 
training,  and  so  forth,  for  advancement  tnrough  career  ladders. 

Thus,  I would  suggest  to  you  that  you  and  I might  not  oe  so  far 
apart  in  terms  of  agreeing  with  the  upward  mobility  concept,  agreeing 
that  it  is  one  that  is  important.  Where  I disagree  with  you  is  your 
critique  of  tho  administration’s  bill  and  my  bill  and  your  support  o, 
the  O'Hara  bill  which,  in  my  judgment,  could  be  taken  in  the  same 
light  since  there  are  three  titles  to  it,  .... 

One  is  upgrading,  one  is  training,  and  one  is  public  service  employ- 
ment. Do  you  think,  now  that  you  are  being  fair  in  your  analysis  of 

the  other  proposals?  . 

Further,  would  you  concur  with  me  that  there  is  so  me  tiling  more 
than  just  one  fundamental  problem  that  manpower  policy  has  to 
attack? 
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Dr.  Kkavitz.  Obviously,  the  answer  to  your  question  is  Yes,"  I 
would  concur  with  you,  and  I think  that  is  the  reason  that  I stated,  too, 
specifically  the  need  for  an  assessment  of  manpower  policy  greater 
than  any  of  those  bills  get  it.  That  task  hasn't  been  done 

I have  been  concerned  about  that  policy  in  the  field  of  youth  some- 
time. We  have  no  coherent  policy  in  the  field  of  the  bridge  between 
education  and  employment  for  youth. 

So  certainly  I would  concur  with  you.  I think  the  O Mara  bill  comes 
clown  hard  in  the  area  of  upgrading  whereas  six  lines  are  devoted  to 
it  in  your  bilk  but  I am  sure  that  your  intent  was  there,  and  that  you 
have  this  kind  of  understanding  of  the  problem. 

But  the  experience  of  the  past  lias  been  that  given  the  "way  those 
programs  have  been  administered,  there  has  been  relatively  little  in- 
terest in  this,  and  I think  many  people  going  through  the  programs 
have  faced  the  blank  wall  of  the  dead  end  job.  The  new  bill  should 
come  down  hard  on  the  issue  and  address  that  problem.  The  fact  is 
that  it  is  one  of  24  items  woulu  tend  to  mean  that  it  would  be  neglected 
in  the  administrations  bill.  ...  . 

Mr.  Steiger.  But  you  are  making  an  implicit  assumption  tnat  vou 
and  I know  what  should  be  done  better  in  New  York  City  and  San 
Francisco,  and  so  forth. 

Dr.  Kravitz.  In  the  States?  Not  ^ ou  and  I,  but  that  the  depart- 
ments that  can  deal  with  those  States  that  know  something  about  it, 
rather  than  the  State  bureaucracies,  particularly  the  State  employ- 
ment service,  which  for  years  have  fumbled  this  problem 

It  is  onlv  in  the  last  2 or  3 years  that  they  have  begun  to  function  in  a 
meaningful  way.  They  were  dragged  screaming  in  the  20th  century. 
Those  were  backward  bureaucracies. 

I don't  see  any  particular  advantage  in  enhancing  their  capacity 
and  cumbersome  way  of  dealing  with  this.  Incidentally,  ope  rat  mg 
through  the  Secretary  of  Labor  doesn't  prohibit  him  from  extracting 
with  States  to  do  this.  It  just  makes  it  not  the  only  way  he  could  do  it, 
and  I think  the  provision  of  20  percent  of  the  money  to  do  the  other 
things  is  an  adequate  basis  for  doing  the  other  things  that  needed  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Let  us  assume  for  a moment  that  we  have  a number 
of  issues  that  you  and  I can  talk  about  at  some  length  this  morning. 

Do  you  agree  that  there  is  a problem  insofar  as  the  present  man- 
power programs  are  concerned  because  of  their  categorization,  and, 
therefore,  decategorization  is  a sensible  step  ? ^ 

Dr.  IvRAYTTz.  I would  agree.  I think  there  is  much  too  much  frag- 
mentation and  categorization,  and  that  decategorization  is  essential. 

Mr-  Steiger.  If  we  agree  on  that,  then  to  what  extent  do  you  believe 
we  ought  to  decentralize  the  administration  of  them  in  order  to  at- 
tempt^to  bring  decisionmaking  closer  to  the  people  involved? 

Dr.  Kravitz.  That  is  a h&rd  question  to  answer,  because  I think 
the  two  bills,  your  bill  and  the  administration  bill,  give  me  the  sense 
from  some  of  my  experience  in  dealing  with  the  States,  that  there  will 
be  relatively  little — that  there  won’t  be  much  by  way  of  teeth  behind 
the  Department  of  Labor’s  approval  of  States  plans,  and  I think  we 
had  quite  a bit  of  history  in  the  whole  business  of  State  plans,  and  a 
great  bit  of  development  of  rhetoric — we  are  all  good  at  that,  me  in- 
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eluded — where  the  States  submit  plans  'which  look  quite  different 
when  they  come  out  of  the  pipeline  at  the  end. 

So  the  States  can  meet  the  rhetoric  and  then  go  about  doing  what 
they  want  to  do,  and  it  is  going  to  be  very,  very  difficult  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  confront  a Governor  and  say,  “Hey.  your  plan 
is  out  of  line,  and  we  are  not  going  to  give  you  the  money." 

That  just  isn’t  going  to  happen  in  many  cases,  because  you  know 
^ well  as  I do  the  kind  of  political  pressure  that  develops. 

Wisconsin’s  plan  isn’t  very  good,  and  Mr.  Steiger  calls  up  and  says, 
“Ifey,  what  are  you  guys  doing  sitting  on  the  Wisconsin  plan  ?” 

That  is  the  wav  the  system  would  work  as  I have  understood  it,  and 
I h ave  lived  in  part  of  it. 

Wr.  Steiger.  I am  groping  for  an  answer,  because  I nave  some  sym- 
pathy with  what  you  are  saying.  Let  me  simply  say  to  you  that  it  is  my 
best  judgment  that  this  isn’t  going  to  work,  the  State  concept, 
won't  work  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  guts  to  say  no  to  a 
State  plan.  is  a key  and  essential  element  in  the  success  of  the 

°Peration.  . . 

Kow,  given  that.  I have  difficulty  reconciling  your  very  strong  plea 
for  involvement  of  constituent  groups  at  the  local  level  with  the  power 
winch  you  wish  to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  contract  directly, 
aM  therefore  more  control  the  operation  and  assess  priorities  and 
make  determinations  about  what  kind  of  programs  should  or  should 
not  be  operated. 

_ T>r.  Ke-vvitx.  I am  sorry,  hut  I don’t  see  to*  inconsistency  in  that, 
if  they  are  a local  group,  and  come  up  with  a good  program  and  deal 
with  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  it  has  the  capacity  to  assess  that 
Program  without  too  much  of  an  overlay  of  bureaucratic  intervention, 
ttiatwotild  meet  my  requirements  for  participation. 

I am  not  objecting.  I don’t  have  any  basic  objection  to  giving  money 
to  the  States  if  the  States  can  prove  that  they  can  do  the  job. 

I think  that  could  be  one  option  available  to  the  Secretary,  but  it 
Wouldn’t  be  the  only  option  available  to  the  Secretary,  where  local 
groups  have  to  mediate  their  efforts  through  often  hostile  Governors 
atld  State  officers. 

At  least  that  is  the  experience. 

Afr.  Steiger.  How  do  we  then  develop  any  kind  of  rational  man- 
power policy.  If  you  go  on  that  basis  what  you  are  saying  is  that  we 
°Ught  to  have  no  plan.  We  ought  to  go  ahead  and  continue  the  kind  of 
haphazard  operation  we  have  had  up  to  now  when  we  operate  directly 
between  the  Secretary  and  local  groups,  or  between  the  Director  of 
QfiO  and  local  groups.  You  have  no  coordination.  You  have  no  con- 
Capt  of  attempting  to  determine  what  the  needs  are  in  a metropolitan 
atea  or  in  a state,  and  it  seems  to  me  you  work  at  cross-purposes  with 
a%  effort  to  at  least  try  to  come  to  grips  with  the  need  for  some  degree 
°f  rationality. 

If  you  use  your  model,  you  simply  end  up  with  a complete  hodge- 
podge of  programs  and  needs  being  met,  and  again,  we  are  going  to, 
it  sterns  to  me  at  least,  completely  miss  the  point  of  the  story  related  by 
the  woman  in  Kew  York,  who  wanted  cosmetology,  but  she  had  to  go 
ihto  bank  training,  and  she  didn’t  want  to  go  into  bank  training.  Y ou 
going  to  continue  that  same  kind  of  system. 
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Dr.  Khavitz.  I don't  think  any  of  the  bills  really  address  the  issue 
of  planning.  I guess  you  would  argue  that  the  administration  bill  at 
least  olferslhe  hope  of  that  in  the  development,  of  a State  plan,  i am 
obviously  not  opposed  to  planning,  and  1 think  there  is  a need  tor 
coordination.  1 think  this  could  come  from  a granting  of  money  to 
the  States  for  planning  and  where  the  States  would  be  forced  to  work 
vid.  local  groups  and  involve  local  groups  in  the  development  ox 

planning.  , , . . 

1 don't  think  groups  of  residents  or  local  people  who  want  man- 
power programs  are  opposed  to  planning,  either.  They  want  jobs 
where  the  fobs  are.  but  to  date,  they  have  been  forced  into  these-  dead 
end  kinds  of  jobs.  I think  it  is  possible  to  develop  mechanisms  by 
which  you  do  got  planning  and  still  have  a high  degree  of  local 

involvement.  . _ J 

As  I hear  your  argument,  you  are  arguing  that  the  only  way  to  do 
this  is  to  give  the  power  to  the  States  to  plan,  a. id  I am  saying  that 
] don’t  think  that  ought  to  be  the  only  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Steiger.  1 guess,  then,  1 would  have  to  ask  you,  whatdo  you 
do  with  the  State,  omplovnicnt  service  ; A\  hat  do  you  uo  with  sToO  mil- 
lion, or  thereabouts,  that  we  spend.  Don’t  we  have  a choice  to  make. 
You  have  to  make  that  choice  in  a university  setting. 

Dr.  Khavitz.  The  choice,  unfortunately,  was  made  about  two  dec- 
ades a<ro,  and  that  was  a wrong  choice,  and  that  was  to  gne  the 
employment  service  to  the  States,  but  that  is  past  history.  I lie  choice 
is  to  give  the  money  on  the  basis  of  performance,  and  I am  not— L 
have  been  making  a kind  of  blanket  criticism,  and  I don  t mean  to, 
but  I think  where  employment  services  can  cut  the  mustard,  where 
they  can  come  up  with  good  programs,  they  ought  to  be  encouraged 

to  do  so.  _ n . 

I think  one  of  the  things  that  would  do  this  would  be  the  genera- 
tion of  new  people  in  the  manpower  held  who  feed  into  the  employment 
service  and  who  develop  new  careers  where  we  lift  this  service  to  one 
of  a real  professional  level.  That  is  a long-range  way  of  doing  it. 

] hit  I doirt  think  that  simply  because  they  exist  they  ought  to  be 
the  bureaucracy  that  manages  this  program. 

Mr  Steiger.  Dr.  Ivravitz,  I don't  disagTee  with  that.  I am  only  sa,J" 
ing  in  mv  judgment  you  haven’t  come  up  with  a way  to  handle  that 
problem,  I concur  that  we  ought  to  have  competitiveness,  and  that 
need  to  have  it  on  a performance  basis.  This  is,  again,  where  I.  win 
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completely  disagree  with  you.  The  facts  lead  me  m a complete!}  oj 
posite  direction  than  they'  lead  you  in  terms  of  the  present  programs 
and  our  experience  under  the  present  programs  versus  where  we  ha\e 

hi  section  30f>  of  the  administration  bill  and  in  section  13-1  of  my 
bill,  we  touch  on  the  problem  of  training  professionals. 

1 was  the  author  of  the  2-percent  set-aside  m the  196b  MD1A  bill. 
L am  not  going  to  be  here  to  defend  the  State  employment  sei\icc, 
because  I don’t,  think  they  are  worth  defending  carte  blanche,  because 

they  have  made  some  mistakes.  , 

Dut  eithtr  you  use  them  and  you  bring  them  up  to  stanclaiu,  or 
vou  o-et-  rid  of  them.  Now,  that  is  the  choice  that  it  seems  to  me  1 am 
i’aced  with,  and  I am  of  the  position  ancl  posture  to  say  I intend  to  use 
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them,  to  try  to  make  them  perform  to  the  extent  that  we  can,  hut  we 
'ui  not  aoiSj,  to  do  timt,  again,  if  yon  leave,  it  solely ...  the  .Wary  o 
Labors  hands,  since  they  are,  depending  upon  whom  ^u  talk  a 
State  program.  As  1 sax , I want  to  try  to  get  some  1 1 ot  under  stand- 

ing of  your  own  view  on  why  we  ought  not  to  e route  ot  t 
State  employment  service,  why  that  holds  up  so  1 ..ope  from  yn 
standpoint  of  attempting  to  do  the  job,  why  State  government  ought 
not.  to  be  involved  in  this  relationship  with  the  federal  (rovernme  d. 

Dr  Kruto.  Please  be  assured  that  I am  not  arguing  that  a State 
Government  ought  not  to  be  involved.  I do  think  that  there  is  a danger 
hi  the  use  of  the  term,  “new  Federalism,"  so  that  it  does  become  a ch.-lie 
and  the  pattern  becomes  one  of  putting  the  money  on  a stamp  ami 

running,  and  that  is  what  I am  afraid  of. 

f think  we  have  some  history  of  experience  with  programs  through 
the  State  that  indicates  that  they  are  very  often  insensitive  to  oral 
needs,  and  particularly  urban  needs,  and  particularly  the  needs  ot 

1 What  concerns  me  greatly  is  the  fact  that  in  these  two  bills,  that  is 
where  the  major  emphasis  lias  come,  and  I have  seen  little,  at  least  m 
my  limited  experience,  where  the  States  have  been  as  responsive  as  the 

I think  Mr.  O'Hara's  bill,  at  least,  otters  otner  kinds  ot  options.  1 am 
not.  opposed  to  planning.  I think  the  States  and  other  kinds  ol  areas, 
such  as  metropolitan  areas,  can  be  planners.  I happen  to  believe  a 
metropolitan  area  is  probably  a more  effective  manpower  planning 

area  than  a State.  ...  , , ,, 

The  Department  of  Labor  could  initiate  such  planning,  could  sup- 
port such  planning  in  concert  with  the  people  and  puohc  officials, 

without  necessarily  going  through  the  States.  , 

So  there  are  a number  of  options,  and  those  options  ought  <.o  be  open 

to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  ;11 

Mr  Steiger!  Well,  first  of  all.  as  you  Know,  the  administration  b.ll 
not  in  mine— there  is  an  automatic  passthrough  to  standard  metro- 
politan statisical  areas.  , , 

Dr  Kr  Witz.  It  is  a little  vague,  ana  who  runs  it  js  also  vague,  and 
the  whole  thing  is  skirted,  whether  it.  ends  up  being  the  mayor  m the 

biggest  city.  I couldivt  understand  it.  . , 

Mr.  Steiger.  They  have  now  clarified  it.,  and  say  it  is  the  lnnyor  of 

Dr.  Kravitz.  That  obviously  creates  a lot  ot  problems.  lake  Lew 
York  City,  what  is  the  area?  The  census  area  m New  York  City  in- 
cludes northern  New  Jersey  and  Nassau  County,  and  who  is  m charge 

is  an  interesting  issue.  . , , it 

ill*.  Steiger  Yes,  if  you  have  any  ideas  on  that,  1 wish  you  ttouia 

let  us  know  what  to  do  about  that,  problem.  We  don  t know  how  to  han- 
dle the.  problem.  That  is  one  that  I think  is  going  to  bother  the  com- 

We  Jet  them  from  Washington,  D C.,  and  the  Maryland  subtiros,  and 
the  Virginia  suburbs.  They  say  one  tiling,  and  the  others  say  another. 

I appreciate  very  much  your  coming  today,  and  I am sorry  that,  l 
took  so  much  time!  The  chairman  will  have  some  questions  I know, 
about  this  whole  area.  You  have  raised  some  good  questions,  it  is  Help- 
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ful,  frankly,  to  have  someone  of  your  background  give  us  a view 
alx  it  what  we  should  or  shouldn't  do.  I cion  t totally  agree  with  \ou, 
obviously,  about  the  direction  we  should  take,  but  I think  you  have 
raised  sonic  very  valid  ideas  that  have  to  be  considered.  # 

Mr.  (Jaydos."  Thank  you,  Mr.  Steiger:  that  wasnt  as  long  as  1 

thought  it  von  Id  be.  . . 

I would  like  to  ask  some  practical  questions,  ion  seem  to  place 
great  import  and  emphasis  on  I lie  manpower  professional,  lou  sug- 
gest in  vour  statement  that  some  of  the  funds  are  available,  that  they 
be  directed  to  the  universities  and  I can  understand  your  partiality, 
with  your  background. 

Dr.  Kkavitz.  Obviously.  , 

Mr.  Gaydos.  But  is  that  a necessity  diouldn  t the  universities 
themselves,  on  their  own  initiatives,  set  iq  programs  and  divise,  pro- 
grams of  their  own?  Isn't  that  their  responsibility? 

I)r,  Ivravltz.  Well,  Mr.  Cliainnaii,  as  you  know,  both  public  and 
private  universities  are  under  enormous  financial  constraints  these 


days. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  So  is  the  program. 

Dr.  Kkavitz.  That  is  right.  But  I think  we  have  assumed  that  man- 
power is  a Federal  responsibility,  and  therefore  the  preparation  of 
professionals  for  this  field.  I am  not  saying  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  pay  the  whole  bill.  I doirt  necessarily  believe  that,  but  1 
guess  what  I am  addressing  is  the  fact  that  here  we  have  a new  held, 
really.  It  is  about  10  years  old,  that  has  developed,  and  there  has  been 
little  attention  paid  to  the  development  of  a cadre  of  people  who  be- 
come the  acknowledged  researchers,  teachers,  and  developers  ot 

professionals  at  all  levels.  # , 

I think  there  can  be  manpower  professionals  at  the  subproiessional 
level,  also,  and  not  simply  speaking  of  people  who  have  master  s 
degrees  and  Pin  D vs. 

But  my  experience  over  the  past  8 years  or  so  has  been  that  there 
is  an  enormous  transiency  in  this  field,  which  means  that  you  do  not 
develop  a cadre  of  people  who  can  begin  to  address  systematically  the 
questions  that  Mr.  Steiger  was  raising,  and  that  hasn't,  happened. 
There  have  been  people  coining  in  from  labor  economics,  and  people 
who  came  in  from  social  work,  and  people  who  came  in  from  .other 
Holds,  but  there  hasn't  been  an  acknowledged  professional  field  m the 
manpower  area,  and  I think  it  is  important  we  begin  to  address  this 


urea.  „ . . 

Obviously,  I have  biases.  l am  an  educator.  I feel  the  field  ot  social 
welfare  is  one  area  where  this  training  could  take  place,  both  in  the 
counseling  and  in  the  policy  development  area,  blit  there  are  ouieis, 
and  I think  the  Congress  ought  to  insist  that  the  Labor  Department 
begin  to  develop  programs  in  this  area.  It  will  take  time,  but  we  can 
assume  we  are  going  to  have  manpower  problems  for  a long  time  to 
come,  and  there  is  the  need  to  begin  working  in  this  area,  and  theie 
is  also  the  need  of  much  more  by  way  of  good  demonstration  pio- 
grams,  hard-nosed  demonstration  programs  with  good  evaluation, 
and  we  need  research  on  the  whole  question  of  policy,  which  we  were 
discussing  earlier. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  But  von  would  agree  with  me  that  there  is  some 
obligation  going  back  to  the  eommunkv  from  our  institutions? 
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Dr.  Kijavitz  Obviously,  I would;  I think  the  obligation  m part- 
comes  from  the  responsibility  of  the  institutions  to  recognize  the.  pi  Go- 
lems mid  boirin  to  develop  these  programs.  I liev  will  be  encouraged 
hi  that  if  funds  are  available  for  stipends  for  students  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  This  Hows  into  another  matching  problem  or  area  ot 
possible  solution,  and  I am  speaking  of  our  techmral  schools  and  -±- 

‘U'ln  tiiaimirea.  would  you  have  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
could  hill  the  bill,  so  to  speak,  or  would  they  fit-  to  tins  program  ot 

possibly  providing  ns?  > 

Dr.  Kuavitz.  To  train  personnel  and  manage,  these  programs. 

Dr  Kit  vvitz.  Certainlv.  1 don’t  know  if  I stated  it  before  this  com- 
mittee. but  I believe  very,  very  strongly  in  the  concept-  and  m the  devel- 
opment of  subprofessional  manpower  to  fill  these  ]ons  in  the  human  re- 
sources area.  I think  most  of  the  jobs  can  be  done  by  people  with  less 
education  and  we  typically  require  through  our  credentialmg  proc- 
esses, so  I think  the  community  colleges  could  play  an  important,  role  m 

As  I indicated  in  mv  testimony,  many  ox  the  people  manning  fho 
programs  now  in  the  community  action  agencies  arc  people  who  nave 
learned  by  experience.  1 think  that  experience  has  to  be  built  cm,  it  has 
to  be  enhanced  by  capacities  to  become  more  effective  in  the  held 

through  education.  . , .• 

Mr!  Gaydos.  Doctor.  I am  somewhat  intrigued  with  die.  distinction 
you  drew  between  the  relatively  new  model  cities  program  attack,  or 

approach  to  the  problem,  and  the  CAA.  . . . , • • 

You  mention  in  there  that  the  model  cities  included  partial  partici- 
pation by  the  local  officials,  and  that  brings  in  the  political  consider- 
ations. It  doesn't  compare  in  effectiveness  or  results  with  the  com- 
munity action  agencies.  . ......  ,• 

Dr.  Kuavitz.  You,  of  course,  recognize  my  biases  in  that  situation. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  But 'is  that  true?  . ..  . . 

Dr.  Kuavitz.  I must  admit  that  my  experience  is  limited,  in  perhaps 
lookin <r  at  five,  or  six  cities  in  the  general  New  England-New  lork 
area.  But  I think  that  is  true.  I think  the  community  action  agency 
offered  a hope  for  participation  involvement  that  lias  not  been  char- 
acterized, particularly  by  the  latest  regulations  m the  model  cities 
program,  where  the  administration  has  come  down  very,  very  hard  on 
limiting  the  amount  of  participation,  at  least  as  I understand  the 

10 So  I think  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  disenchantment  at  the  local 
level  with  the  possibilities  for  a neighborhood  involvement  and  neis  i- 
borhood  control  in  the  model  cities  bill,  ami  I regret  this  deeply,  be- 
cause I think  it  will  mean  that  you  will  end  up  with  programs  that  w i 1 1 
1 income  very,  very  rapidly  bureaucracized,  or  will  become  centers  toi 

PUArr!  civnios.  The  reason  I asked  that  question  is  that  I am  speaking 
from  personal  experience  with  a model  cities  program.  I found  to 
date  an  excellent  cooperation  has  been  accepted  completely  by  the 
people.  Participation  is  excellent. 

1 don't  pretend  to  be  an  expert,  in  the  CAA  field.  I have  had  per- 
sonal contact  with  it,  but  I would  observe,  if  anything,  based  upon  my 
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observations,  of  the  programs  in  my  particular  district,  that  the  model 
cities  did  make  up  a lot  of  deficiencies  which  were  quite  obviously 
missing  in  the  community  action  programs  we  bad. 

I wondered  why  you  picked  out  model  cities  as  a failing  program  . 

Dr.  Kravitz.  It  was  a followon  to  the  community  action  program, 
and  you  are  right,  it  was  the  effort  oil  the  part  of  people  to  remedy 
deficiencies  that  they  felt  existed  in  the  CAA's  with  regard  to  the  in- 
volvement of  public  officials. 

My  sense  is  that  in  the  few  cities  I know,  there  has  been  a grmit  deal 
of  disenchantment  with  the  program  because  I think  current  adminis- 
tration policies  have  come  down  much,  much  harder,  or  have  not 
placed  as  much  emphasis,  on  resident  involvement  and  resident  con- 
trol, as  residents  were  led  to  believe  they  were  going  to  have. 

It  could  be.  sir,  that  in  your  community  this  hasn  t happened,  and 
I am  delighted  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Gaykos.  If  you  had  one  criticism  to  make  of  the  CAA  program, 
what  would  it  bod  Where  could  it  be  improved,  or  is  it  a perfect 
program? 

Dr.  Kiuvra.  I am  not  sure,  sir,  my  sense  is  that  the  program  lias 
been  so  totally  fragmented  and  chopped  up  that  1 am  not  sure  there 
is  any  way  to  really  improve  it  now.  1 think  for  its  time  and  period,  it 
was  a great  innovation,  and  again  I underline  my  own  involvement 
and  investment  in  the  program.  I think  it  was  a great  innovation.  It 
moved  social  welfare  programs  and  social  service  delivery  a genera - 
I ion  ahead  in  this  country. 

There  were  enormous  mistakes  made,  but  I think  we  would  contem- 
plate tho  fact  that-  in  a period  of  about  2 years  over  a thousand  com- 
munities were  organized  and  involved,  and  take  note  of  the  number 
of  people  who  got  involved,  I think  it  will  stand  as  a landmark  of 
social  legislation  in  this  country,  and  I think  it  has  been  all  too  often 
inappropriately  criticized,  and  many,  many  programs  in  the  Federal 
Government  that  have  made  far  worse  mistakes  and  far  worse  errois 
have  been  hidden  under  the  cover  of  anonymity,  where  the  community 
action  program  was  totally  exposed,  and  I think  it  has  been  far  more 
heavily  criticized  than  it  deserved. 

It  obviously  made  mistakes.  It  was  revolutionary  in  many  of  its 
aspects.  I think  we  have  to  have  something  like  it  in  this  country,  and 
I am  not  sure  the  model  cities  is  the  exact  model.  I am  not.  sure  we 
have  found  the  model,  but  I think  there  needs  to  be  the  continuing 
commitment  to  participation  of  beneficiaries  and  recipients  in  the 
planning  of  services  which  are  for  their  benefit,  and  I would  hope 
that  that  philosophy,  which  undergirded  the  community  action  pro- 
gram would  also  undeigird  new  manpower  programs. 

Mr.  Gay  nos.  I agree  with  many  of  your  observations,  and  I share 
your  hopes  for  the  program. 

1 would  like  to  ask  you  one  more  question.  I think  you  put  your 
finger  on  the  problem,  as  the  other  witnesses  have,  and  that  is  if  we 
are  talking  about  training  people,  that  we  provide  job  opportunities 
.for  those  we  train.  You  do  make  that  distinction  in  your  statement, 
i'iie  question  I want  to  ask  is,  the  manpower  professional,  admittedly 
the.  concept  is  good,  but  is  that  part  of  the  solution  as  you  see  it  to 
take  care  of  hiatus  there  between  the  jobs  that  are  open  and  available, 
and  the  people  who  are  making  an  attempt  to  fill  those  jobs? 
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Your  piper  is  excellent  insofar  as  it  does  point  out  many  deficiencies, 
but  1 don't  see  in  your  observations  or  statements  a good  practica 
solution  Unit  would  lead  us,  maybe,  alone;  a path  of  a more  immediate 

solution.  . ,, 

Dr.  Ku  Witz.  I think  von  are  asking  me  the  same,  question  that  .Ur. 
Steiger  asked  me,  and  ! am  almost  in  the  position  of  having  to  retreat 
to  the  fact  flint  1 am  nor  a professional  in  the  manpower  field.  T guess 
I would  have  to  fall  back  on  the  sense  of  concern  that  it  is  the  respon- 
sibilitv  of  the.  Congress  and  the  administration  to  begin  to  develop  a 
coherent  manpower  |)olicv.  and  I think  all  throe  bills  are.  correct  m 
addressing  the  fragmentation  and  categorization  of  the  programs, 
and  to  that  extent  they  address  part  of  the  problem.  . . 

They  all  sort  of  meet  part  of  the  problem,  and  I think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  with  the.  talent  available  both  in  the  Congress  and  m the 
administration,  we  are  not  able  to  come  up  with  some  kind  of  at.  least 
beginning  effort  at  a coherent,  manpower  policy,  and  I think  that 
ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  this  committee,  as  an  important  area 
of  concern,  even  if  they  have  to  pass  one  of  those  bills  and  move  on. 
That  diould  he  a continuing  concern  for  this  committee. 

There  are  other  areas  of  social  policy  that  suffer  from  the  same, 
problem.  IVe  have  been  deficient  in  this  country  in  thinking  about 
rational  policy  development,  and  manpower  is  one  of  the.  blatant  areas 
where  that  is'true.  and  I think  even  after  it.  finishes  with  legislation, 
this  committee  ought  to  address  itself  to  the  question  of  what  is  out 

manpower  policy.  ‘ ....  . T 

1 could  go  on  at  length,  and  this  committee  doesn  t have  lime,  but  1 
would  piiipoint  that  as  a very,  very  serious  problem  which  must  lie, 
addressed  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  G.wnos.  Thank  you.  Doctor,  for  your  excellent  statement. 

Dr.  Ivravitz.  Thank  yon. 

STATEMENT  0E  STEPHEN  W.  BERMAN.  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  CON- 
NECTICUT MANPOWER  EXECUTIVES  ASSOCIATION,  BRIDGEPORT, 
CONN. 

Mr.  G.wnos.  I wish  to  thank  you  for  your  appearance  here  today, 
and  you  may  have  the  option  to  either  present  your  statement  in  total, 
or  make  reference  to  salient  features  or  points  in  your  statement. 

Mr.  Bkisoman.  Tlmnk  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I would  like  to  read  the 
statement.  Jt  is  not  too  long. 

Mr.  G.wnos.  Proceed.  . ...... 

Mr.  P kko wax.  I would  like  to  make  a correction.  I am  not  the  direc- 
tor of  the  concentrated  employment  program, but  rather  the  manpower 
director  of  the  community  renewal  team,  which  is  the  rominimit\ 
action  agency  in  Hartford',  Conn.,  which  sponsors  a concentrated  em- 
ployment program.  . . ... 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  T appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  present  the  views  of  the  Connecticut  Manpower  "Execu- 
tives Association. 

The  CMEA  represents  all  of  the  community  action  agency  man- 
power administrations  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  together  with  Fed- 
era1  State,  and  other  local  officials  engaged  in  manpower  develop- 
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men!.  This  could  include  the  NAB  JOBS  programs,  the  l roan 
League,  NYC  directors,  and  so  forth. 

Community  action  agencies  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  are  now  re- 
sponsible for  nearly  $li»  million  a year  of  Federal  and  State  manpower 
programs,  including  the  concentrated  employment  program,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  neighborhood  employment  centers. 

The  proposed  manpower  legislation  now  before  Congress,  particu- 
larly the  administration^  Manpower  Training  Act,  II. R.  13472,  has 
mai’iv  positive  features. 

1.  "it  seeks  to  improve  the  management  effectiveness  or  manpower 


programs  at  all  levels.  . . 1 

■2.  It.  recommends  the  use  of  block  grants,  a system  which  has  high 
potential  for  endowing  local  manpower  programs  with  a higher 
degree  of  flexibility.  As  an  example,  the  local  prime  sponsor  is  not 
put  in  a strnitjack'et.  lie  may  decide  how  much  money  to  spend  on 
new  careers,  Operation  Mainstream,  institutional  training,  or  on-the- 

job  training.  . . . 

' The  act  seeks  to  achieve  decentralization  by  locating  the  decision- 
making process  closer  to  the  client  population,  encouraging  more  local 
initiative,  and  placing  greater  accountability  on  State  and  local 


agencies. 

' 4.  It.  requires  that  States  and  cities  set  up  comprehensive  man- 
power stria  :res  to  insure  coordination,  planning,  and  efficiency. 

In  other  words,  the  act  strengthens  the  present  cooperative  area 
manpower  planning  system  which  is  today  like  a tuiited  Nations, 
without  i n I'mvement  powers.  , 

On  the  critical  side,  we  believe  it  would  be  a grievious  error  to  give 
the  employment  service,  or  community  action  agencies,  or  any  other 
organization,  a national  blank  check  to  conduct  manpower  programs 
at  the  local  level. 

We  endorse  the  view  of  the  national  manpower  power  policy  task 
foryeto  the  effect  that — “detailed  planning  and  organization  of  serv- 
ice.'! arc  best  performed  at  levels  that  are  in  immediate  contact  with 
the'bcneliciaries  of  the  services." 

We  agree  with  the  task  force  that  community  action  is  needed  to 
meet,  previously  unmet  manpower  needs;  that  community  action  in- 
volves beneficiaries  in  the  planning  process ; that  community  action  has 
challenged  traditional  agencies  with  innovative  programs;  provides 
alternative  routes  for  talented  individuals  who  could  not  otherwise 
have  made  it  through  customary  civil  service  and  professional 
channels. 

We  also  agree  with  the  task  force  that  it,  would  be  most  unfortunate 
if  these  benefits  were  lost.  We  g-o  further.  It.  would  be  more  than  un- 
fortunate. It  would  be  a national  tragedy.  Any  other  course  would 
discard  the  accumulated  insight  and  knowhow  acquired  by  community 
action  in  preparing  the  poor  for  jobs  that  hold  some  promise  of  up- 
ward mobility. 

I am  not  liere  to  ask  for  a blanket  endorsement  of  community  ac- 
tion manpower  programs.  Nor  am  I here  to  condemn  established  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies,  such  as  the  employment  service.  Nor  am  I here 
to  engage  in  jurisdictional  disputes  or  to  defend  or  attack  bureau- 
cratic expansionism  or  bureaucratic  prtfjj^gdism. 
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the  constructive  cooperation  of  the  Connecticut  State  Department  ol 
Duhov  under  the  leadership  of  Commissioner  Eeiuito  Eicciuti  from  the 
very  outset  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Long  before  CEP  was  established,  the  employment  services  of  Con- 
necticut were  outstationing  staff  to  the  neighborhood  employment 
bureaus  of  the  CAA;s  to  assist  in  screening,  counseling,  and  referring 

to  job  or  training  slots.  . 

At  a meeting' held  Tuesday,  February  24,  the  cooperation  between 
community  action  and  the  State  Department  of  Labor  was  further 
extended  bv  the  inclusion  of  community  action  manpower  administra- 
tors in  the  basic  policy  planning  committee  of  what  in  Connecticut 
we  call  the  super  or  umbrella  CAMPS  manpower  agency. 

This  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  fierce  and  even  jugular  strife 
which  is  taking  place  in  other  areas.  And  it  is  from  the  advantageous 
results  of  our  Connecticut  experience,  that,  we  can  urge  the  employ- 
ment services  and  the  community  action  agencies  in  other  States  to 
devote  their  energies  to  cooperation  rather  than  to  combat  and  to 
share  such  functions  as  job  development,  among  others.  _ 

Commissioner  Ricciuti  has  asked  me  to  convey  to  this  committee 
his  personal  conviction  that  only  by  the  blending  of  community  action 
and1  employment  service  resources  can  the  underlying  aims  of  this  act 
be  effectively  achieved. 

I am  here  t,o  focus  on  the  pivotal  issue — those  concepts  and  methods 
that  can  most  effectively  enable  the  poor  to  lift  themselves  out  of 
poverty  by  getting  and  holding  good  jobs. 

We  would  like  to  remind  the  committee  that  the  local  prime  sponsor 
concept  is  certainly  not  new.  The  present  language  for  title  I-B  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  already  provides  for  the  designation  and 
recognition  of  community  program  areas  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
and  conducting  comprehensive  community  work  and  training  pro- 
grams. It  also  provides  that  prime  sponsor  agencies  can  receive  funds 
for  the  purposes  of  planning,  administering,  coordinating,  and  evalu- 
ating such  programs. 

It  requires  that  the  prime  sponsors  so  designated  and  all  delegate 
agencies  involved  in  these  programs  provide  for  the  participation  of 
residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served  in  the  plan- 
ning, conduct,  and  evaluation  of  the  component  programs.  The  De- 
partment. of  Labor,  under  the  terms  of  the  delegation  of  authority  and 
memorandum  of  understanding  with  OEO  has  the  right  to  make  such 

designations  today. 

This  present  provision  already  provides  much  of  the  theory  ot  the 
local  prime  sponsorship  apparently  sought  by  the  Department  in  its 
new  legislative  proposals.  Considering  that  this  amendment  was  en- 
acted in  1907  and  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  areas  are  yet  fully  function- 
ing under  its  provisions,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  some  belief  that,  in 
seeking  to  establish  a prime  sponsor  by  some  other  means  the  desir- 
ability" of  shifting  away  from  the  community  agencies  is  being 

considered.  . 

For  this  reason  we  urge  you  to  consider  amending  the  present  Man- 
power Training  Act  to  insure  that  it  will  include  the  guarantee  that 
community  based  agencies  which,  on  the  basis  of  past  perlormaiice. 
have  demonstrated  capability  and  competence  in  manpower  affairs 
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shall  continue  to  serve  as  prime  sponsor  under  the  provisions  of  the 

act.  . . , . , , 

Mr.  Steiger.  Would  you  yield  at  that  point,  since  I unloriumuely 
have  to  leave,  and  I apologize  to  you,  but  on  that  very  point,  li  ha\e 
some  questions  about,  the  statement  on  page  2 as  contrasted  with  the 
statement  von  have  just  read. 

You  say  on  page  2 that  you  think  it  would  be  a grevious  error  to 
i»ive  the  employment  service,  and  so  forth,  to  give  them  a blank  check 
to  conduct  manpower  programs  on  a national  level. 

Then  you  just  got  through  stating  that  what  we  will  provide  there  is 
a guarantee  that  community-based  agencies  shall  continue  to  serve 
this  prime  sponsor. 

I am  a little  hard  pressed  to  reconcile  that  posture. 

Mr.  Berman.  What  I was  saying,  Mr.  Steiger,  is  that  what  we  are 
asking  for  is  that  on  the  basis  of  past  performance,  any  single  agency, 
and  this  would  be  a community  action  agency,  the  Employment 
Service  or  the  Urban  League  agency  that  has  demonstrated  the  ability 
to  run  a comprehensive  manpower  program  should  be  permitted  to 
continue  their  work  under  the  prime  sponsorship  arrangement. 

Mr.  Steiger.  But  we  cairt  guarantee  that,  can  we?  That  would  be 
determined  by  the  local  agency. 

Mr.  Berman.  Bight,  but  we  would  like  to  see  stronger  language  put 
into  the  act  that  would  instruct  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  the  Gov- 
ernor, or  the  mayor,  to  take  this  into  consideration  in  selecting  tne 
prime  sponsor. 

We  are  fearful  that  what  might  happen,  in  the  language  of  the  bills 
as  we  read  them,  that  newly  created  structures  will  be  evolved,  v.  lien  in 
some  cases — and  only  those  cases  am  I talking  about — there  are 
already  agencies  that  have  demonstrated  the  ability  to  h ndle  man- 
power programs. 

That,  is  all  we  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I appreciate  very  much  that  clarification. 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony.  Incidentally,  it  is  of 
great  interest  to  me,  and  I appreciate  your  coming,  and  I apologize 
for  having  to  leave. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

In  this  regard,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  a special  Regional 
Evaluation  and  Selection  Council  be  created  to  evaluate  and  select  the 
prime  sponsor  in  each  standard  metropolitan  area. 

Such  a council  should  be  composed  of  economist,  manpower  experts, 
employers,  labor.  Government,  and  eommivuity  spokesmen.  They  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Labors  Regional  Manpower  Ad- 
ministrator, in  collaboration  with  the  regional  directors  of  OEO 
and  HEW. 

In  the  event  the  members  of  the  council,  over  a reasonable  period 
of  time,  cannot  agree  on  the  designation  of  prime  sponsors  within  the 
various  standard  metropolitan  statistic  areas,  the  authority  to  do  so 
would  be  vested  in  the  mayor  of  the  largest  city  within  each  SMSA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  two  further  suggestions  tor  strengthening 
the  proposed  legislation. 

To  assist  the  local  economy  to  achieve  a higher  degree  of  growth, 
health,  and  stability,  we  propose  chat  each  prime  sponsor  be  assigned 
responsibility  and  funds  for  establishing  a new  job-creation  unit. 
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Modem  job  creation  means  the  development  of  new  employment 
openings  where  none  existed  before.  It  represcntsu  looical  extension 
of  current  training  and  placement  activities  which  is  now  lumtcu  to 
preparing  and  referring  the  poor  to  job  openings  which  already  exist. 
Job  creation  furnishes  worthwhile  job  opportunities,  not.  only  vor 
the  unemployed,  but  for  the  underemployed  as  well.  In  this  respect. 

job  creation  consists  of  five  major  and  reciprocal  elements:  _ 1 

' 1 Expansion  of  existing  private  businesses  to  create  more jobs  ivitn 
special  emphasis  on  upgrading  existing  employees,  thus  increasing 
the.  number  of  skilled  occupations  that  can  be  made  available. 

2.  Attraction  of  new  growth  industries. 

3.  Establishment  of  community  and/or  neighborhood  ^ economic 
development  corporations  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  locai  residents 
with  whatever  technical  assistance  may  be  required. 

4.  Advanced  planning  for  public  works  programs— schools,  hospi- 
tals, roads,  environmental  pollution,  airports,  et  cetera  and  coi  re- 
sponding job  training.  Blueprints  and  curriculum.*  are  to  be  held  ready 
to  take  up  tlie  emplovment  slack  upon  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  w ui , a 
general  recession,  the  impact  of  automation,  and  any  combination  ot 

those  • 

5.  Special  importance  should  be  attached  to  strengthening  the  new 
public  service  careers  programs,  providing  new  job  opportunities  for- 
th© paraprofessioiial,  who  in  most  instances,  could  be  drawn  from  the 
raulcs  of  the  poor.  This  means  a new  evaluation  of  existing  Federal, 
State,  and  local  civil  sendee  and  merit  standards-from  eligibility 
criteria  and  revisions  of  current  examination  content  to  guarantees  .01 

upward  mobility.  , _ . . 

In  this  connection,  we  strongly  urge  that  the  public  employment 
provisions  of  Congressman  OTIara’s  bill  be  incorporated  m the  final 
version  of  the  Manpower  Act. 

Finally,  we  urge  this  committee  to  insure  that  the  poor  have  voice 
and  vote  in  determining  their  own  employment  destinies.  Vve  mge 
that  all  State  and  local  groups  engaged  in  comprenensive  manpower 
development  planning  have  at  least  one-tlnrd  of  their  membership 
drawn  from  among  low  income  past,  present,  and  potential  benefits 

to  be  served  under  this  act.  . . . .. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  favor  the  basic  objectives 
of  the  Manpower  Training  Act,  we  believe  they  cannot  be  achieved 
unless  the  bill  is  amended  to  include  local  initiative;  tlie  expertise 
founded  on  familiarity  with  local  conditions  and  problems:  job 
creation ; and  the  kind  of  local  self-determination  winch  has  been 
pioneered  by  community  action  during  the  past  6 years. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Collins,  from  Texas.  . . 

Mr.  Collins.  Let  me  ask  something  about  your  training  program. 
What  percentage  of  the  people  placed  successfully  stay  m those  jobs. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Well,  as  far  as  those  people  who  have  come  into  neigh- 
borhood employment  centers  oil’  the  street,  who  have  bad  a hi e i ( oun 
soling  session  and  then  have  been  referred  to  jobs,  the  percentage  :s 
very  low.  I would  say  maybe  30  percent  at  the  most. 

Those  who  have  gone  through  a program  of  work  experience  or 
trainin'1',  such  as  the  concentrated  employment  program,  the  -Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  the  retention  factor  is  extremely  good.  1 woulcl 
sav  it  is  between  00  and  05  permit. 
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Those  who  have  been  through  a specially  designed  training  program 
which  has  been  created  on  a partnership  arrangement  between  a private 
company  or  a group  of  companies  and  a program,  let  us  say,  like  the 
concentrated  employment  progr:  .1,  the  retention  factor  has  been  80  to 
85  percent. 

Mr.  Connors.  I am  particularly  interested  in  that  last  remark,  where 
von  say  where  you  are  able  to  tie  111  with  private  industry  and  the\ 
are  able  to  relate  the  man  to  the  job,  you  have  by  far  the  best  success* 

Mr.  Berman.  No  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Collins.  To  what  extent  do  you  find  people  are  motivated 
today  among  the  hard-core  unemployed,  or  among;  others,  to  try  to 
find  skilled  employment? 

Mr.  Berman.  1 am  thoroughly  convinced  that  most  people  want 
jobs,  they  want  good  jobs,  and  they  want  upward  mobility.  I think  it 
’is  only  in  the  case  where  individuals  have  been  going  through  a revolv- 
ing door  for  a long  period  of  time  that  they  have  been  beaten  down 
and  do  not  willingly  enter  the  labor  market. 

These  are  the  people  we  have  to,  perhaps,  remotivate  again,  but  the 
average  individual  wants  an  opportunity,  and  if  he  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity, he  can  take  a job,  hold  it,  and  move  up  in  it. 

Mr.  Collins.  What  arc  we  going  to  do  in  society  with  people  who 
have  the  desire  to  hold  better  jobs  but  lack  the  ability? 

Mr.  Berman.  Well,  I think  all  three  bills  before  us  now  talk  to  the 
area  of  training,  and  obviously  training  is  the  key  to  that;  training, 
being  education  and  skilled  training,  and  that  has  to  oe  available.  I 
thmk  there  has  to  be  an  emphasis  placed  into  the  area  of  orientation 
and  evaluation. 

We  find  that  many  people  coining  in  our  centers  really  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  what  tlie  labor  market  has  to  offer.  When  they  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  examine  what  our  particular  market  is,  what  the 
different  jobs  are,  they  make  up  tlieir  own  maids,  and  by  and  large,  in 
most  cases,  they  arc  pretty  right  as  to  what  they  want  to  do,  and  what 
they  eventually  become  capable  of  handling. 

Mr.  Collins.  Today,  there  is  a feeling  among  many  people  that 
jobs  that  lack  dignity  V.re  something  below  them.  We  have  a vast  range 
of  unskilled  jobs  that  make  up  our  lab™*  market. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  answer,  and  where  is  this  unskilled  pool 
going  to  come  from  with  people  that  will  not  suffer  from  frustration, 
who  will  be  proud  to  do  unskilled  work  ? 

What  do  you  think  is  the  answer  on  the  skill  level? 

Mr.  Berman.  I really  have  no  detailed  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Cofiins. 
Obviously,  there  are  people  who  can  take  these  jobs  and  who  can 
survive  in  them.  I think  that  in  some  cases,  if  the  economic  base  were 
raised,  if  the  incentives  to  stay  on  some  of  those  jobs  were  there,  where 
a person  could  make  a living  in  doing  those  kinds  of  jobs,  perhaps  we 
might  attract  more.  I would  further  suggest  that  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  many  unskilled  jobs  must  be  improved. 

But  until  that  happens,  I really  don’t  have  any  answers. 

Mr.  Collins.  We  are  talking  about  a guaranteed  wage  concept  being 
advanced  now. 

If  they  get  to  the  guaranteed  wage,  do  you  think  that  a person  should 
have  selection  of  jobs  before  they  can  qualify  ? 

The  question  is  raised — they  use  the  term  “suitable  employment.” 

Do  you  think  they  should  take  unskilled  jobs  or  not  ? 
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Mr.  Beismax.  I think  that  has  to  be  left  up  to  the  iiuliyidual.  I 
think,  if  left  up  to  the  individual,  lie  will  find  the  type  of . ]oh  har  ho 
wants  and  is  capable  of  handling,  particularly  it  assisted  Hiioug  i 
counsel ina,  orientation,  and  evaluation.  As  far  as  the 
concerned',  I think  we  would  all  agree  that  it  is  pretty _ difficult  foi  a 
person  with  a family  of  three  or  four  to  live  on  a minimum  " age  o. 

$1.60  an  hour,  or  even  $2  an  hour.  ...  , ii»i  mn-t  J 

This  is  one  of  the  major  problems  m our  cities  today,  that  most  ot 
the  programs  we  are  talking  about  think  they  arc  really  comg  some 
thin"  when  they  come  up  with  a wage,  of  $2  an  hour.  It  is  not  enon^  . 

I don't  know  what  the  solution  to  this  is,  but  we  have  seen  some  en- 

couraging changes.  . . 

We  have  seen  where  industry  m certain  occupational  areas  has 
stepped  forward  and  offered  a starting  wage,  or  even  a warning  wage 
that  is  realistic,  let  us  sav  $2.50  an  hour.  The  resulting  lngh  retention 
factor  more  than  makes"  up  for  what  it  might  cost  them  m the  be- 
ginning. The  turnover  rate  is  a very  expensive  proposition  to  industry. 

Mr.  Collins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  von,  Mr.  Chairman.  . ...  1 T 

Mr.  Gaydos.  I believe  you  heard  the  prior  witness  testily ,t  ami  1 
think  you  are  in  agreement,  with  him  that  community  participation 
and  activity  participation  in  administrative  policy  on  the  local  level  is 
a fundamental  essential  ? 

Mr.  Berman.  Yes ; I agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Maybe  you  could  answer  this  from  your  own  practical 
experience,  regarding  a technical  manpower  professional  shortage. 
Do  you  experience  tliat  in  your  administration  of  the  program,  which 
seems  to  be  excellent  in  Connecticut  ? . 

Mr.  Berman.  Definitely,  even  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  There  is  a 
tremendous  need  for  building  expertise  in  the  field  of  manpower,  ancl 
I think  it  does  reach  across  the  board.,  not  only  from  the  top  admin- 
istrators, but  also  to  what  we  would  like  to  call  urban  generalists,  01 
the  individual  who  is  working  at  the  local  level,  particnlarly  m the 
fields  of  counseling  and  coaching,  and  there  has  to  be  built  the  mech- 
anism for  training  and  the  ability  to  move  up  the  career  laddei. 

We  have  seen  a little  of  this  in  our  State,  but  much  more  has  to  lie- 

done ; much  more.  . t ,♦ 

Mr  Gaydos.  You,  as  a director— this  is  sort  of  a personal  question, 
but  the  reason  why  I ask  it  is  that  apparently  from  your  statement, 
your  program  is  excellent,  it  is  meaningful  m Connecticut, 

^ Is  vnur  background  technical,  in  the  field  yon  are  in  now? 

Mr  Bkuman  No,  I think  I could  say  I learned  as  I came  along  m 
the  past  5 years.  I came  out  of  industry,  and  had  a degree  in  journal- 
ism, of  all  things,  but  I think  it  was  a process  ot  learning,  and  I think 
this  is  what  is  going  on  now. 

I think  onr  universities  do  have  to  address  themselves  to  this  whole 
field,  and  come  up  with  some  creative  programs  directed  to  the  held 

Mr  Gaydos.  In  conclusion,  let  me  observe  that  I agree  partially 
with  the  concept  of  the  professionals,  and  by  the  time  you  get  profes- 
sionals together— I am  a lawyer,  and  when  you  get  two  lawyers  to- 
gether,  von  have  two  different  opinions, 

■*v 
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I soon > ;o  find  if  vorv  clillieuTt  to  iKoi>.pt  a portion  ol  tins  prnjrnuu 
being  di rooted  to  speoi’fio  profissionul  training  T think  our  lnstitn- 
tiona  do  lmve  the  rapacity,  and  that  there  are  existing  programs  that 
would  take  fare  of  that  deficiency.  Maybe  they  should  be  redirected, 
hut  I don't  see  a large  expenditure  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Ukiimax.  I don't  think  Dr.  Kravitz  or  myself  are  m favor  ot 
i*stahiishinnr  high  credentials  for  one  to  work  in  the  field  of  manpower. 
■\Vhnt  we  are  saving  is  that  while  experience  is  the  best  teacher,  there 
ought  to  he  sonic  relevant  educational  background  that  an  individual 
could  seek,  if  he  so  chose,  particularly  as  he  advanced  in  the  held  or 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Berman,  for  your  very  nieaninutul 

I would  like  to  call  Mr.  William  Freeman,  Acting  Director  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

STATEMENT  OE  WILLIAM  FREEMAN,  ACTING  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  CITY  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS;  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  ELI  E.  COHEN,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EMPLOYMENT  OF  YOUTH 

Mr  Gunns  Mr.  Freeman,  we  are  limited  in  time.  I think  yon 
a "Teed  to  submit  a summation  of  your  s'.atement,  but  I v.-ant  to  assure 
von  that  vonr  .statement  will  he  made  available  to  each  individual 
'member,  of  course.  It  will  be  part  of  the  record,  and  I am  sure  it  will 
receive  the  direct  attention  of  all  our  committee  members. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

l'KFPMCD  Testimony  P.y  Wir.r.iAM  Freeman,  JIkmber  of  tiif.  Steering  Com- 

AllTTffi  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEIGH 001111000  YOLTlI  C OKI'S  l)lHKClC»r.S 
AX1>  THE  X ATI  OX  AT,  ASSOCIATION  FOU  COMMUNITY  1 )KVK1.0l>MENT 

I am  sneaking  to  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
NYC  Directors,  the  National  Association  of  NYC  Directors  which  is  affiliated  vv  ith 
the  National  Association  for  Community  Development,  and  the  National  Commit- 
[ee  on  Employment  of  Youth.  I have  also  worked  with  the  poverty  program 

^Wk^teStocliiae.  the  Employment  Division  of  HARYOU-Actthe 
Urban  League  Street  Academy  Program,  and  three  years  with  the  Manpowei 
•md  Career  Development  Agency  of  New  York  City  where  I am  now  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  NYC  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Program.  Although  my  testimon, 
is  based  in  large  part  on  statistics  and  experiences  hi  New  York  City  it  should  be 
understood  that  it  represents  the  thinking  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
NYC  Directors,  the  National  Association  of  NYC  Directors  as  well  as  the 

NTntinr.nl  Association  for  Community  Development. 

In  addition,  I was  raised  in  Harlem  and  have  lived  in  New  York  City  for  over 

On^Mav  20.  I960,  the  Department  of  Labor  mandated  that  no  youth  over  the 
age  of  IS  would  be  eligible  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps i Program  after  that 
date.  At  the  time,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  approximately  SO ‘/0  of  the  youth  iu- 
rollod  in  the  program  were  IS  and  over.  Today — nine  months  later  there  aie  still 
k grnit  many  onrollees,  IS  years  and  over,  in  the  program  as  there  have  been  no 

viable  alternatives  opened  to  them  as  yet. 

Also  in  Mav  of  1009.  the  Department  of  Labor  issued  a directive  to  aU  NlC 
Projects  stating  that  the  age  limitation  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a quota 

cut-back.  The  deadline  for  tliis  cut-back  which  was  originally  set  for  August  31 
was  later  extended  to  October  15.  The  quota  for  the  five  boroughs  of  New  Yoil, 
City  was  trimmed  from  2.490  slots  to  1M 
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In  SoittemliiT.  it  \v;is  learned  that  the  age  limitation  ami  the  quota  enWw-U 
• ..  . V.  .:i,  iwi  v to  a complete  overhaul  on  the  XVO  Program  natuma.lj , 

"‘ui  -i  irirt  of  u systematic  Administrative  design  to  iniplenient  a.  portion  ot  the 
A [mill  over  Tr-iining  Hill  through  Administrative  directive  even  belore  Congress 

<*>  tfr* 

1/ihor‘s  in  leu  lion  to  implement  :i  new  design.  entitled  loi  tlio  alui  o 

iioocl  Youth  Corps  Program.  These  intentions  included  maintaining  the  age  limn.  - 
yont.li.  Upon  receiving  the  completed  NIC-  doemnent 
it;  was  also  learned  that  the  Labor  jbepaitmeiitjnteiided  ior  a .\outh  to  ieieiv  i a 
stipend  of  <‘>0  per  week  as  opposed  to  the  SLUM)  per  week  wlnea  lie  p *•  > ‘ • 

receives  on  a wage  basis.  A third  proposal  was  to  make  a yontli  s return  to  school 
the  lirst  priority  for  all  XYC  Programs. 

\ltlion,rli  there  are  recommendations  within  the  new  design  which  w tit  1 
fflll  lw»  t«c  XYO  Program,  we  are  gravely  concerned  about  the  three 

areas  which  I ha ve  just  outlined.  . ;n  iiviivtii’  *n 

Four  vears  ago,  having  spent  the  two  years  prior  to  that  w iA\  H*  K • * 

Central' Harlem.  I worked  with  a private  social  services  agency  winch  lmd  h.  ^un 
a A.ile<V-b'.nii(l  program  for  the  “lmnlcoro-  youth  of  the  Central  am  West  llai- 
lem  areas.  About  !>S'/f  of  these  youth  were  high-scliool  dropouts  ami ■ t'mj ■ > *J 
in  age  from  1(1  to  30  vears.  These  young  people,  although  mau>  had  I.iIIh  h 1 
eliildren.  supported  themselves  for  many  years  h.v  whatever  means  acnl.ihlc. 
ami  had  the equivalent  of  a l'li.l).  in  terms  of  a "street,  education  "‘'‘  i.e  l 
immature  bv  our  basic  standards.  At  tlmt  time,  a pi, ras.— “protracted  ailoles- 
cem’e" — was  coined  lev  the  Director  of  the  Program  to  refer  to  tins  linnuitunt} . 

AVo  feel  that  this  phrase  is  important  to  bring  out  here  to  Help  lllustiate  tin 
point  that  maturity  1ms  nothing  to  do  with  chronological  age:  tlmt • " 

youth  is  IS  vears,  or  even  2N,  he  is  not  necessarily  e<(mppe,l  io  meet  the  dt  nmmls 
of  an  adult 'world.  More  spedlieally.  t lint  lie  is  not  iiceessarny 
;ul nit  employment  standards  as  lie  will  have  to  do  if  the  ML  - (h.i^n  \ . 

implemented.  , , ...  , . . ....  ^ TlllIk  ,.fl 

Tlic  protracted  adolescent  is  the  yonth  who  lias  lett  school  at  1 > 01  1<.  I>m  m 
economic  instability  and  social  inequality,  he  has  been  dropped,  in  n broadei 
sense,  bv  society.  Being  alienated  from  society  ami  a systematized  way  ui  eopmg 
with  life,  the  vontli  has  turned  to  hustling  pushing  dope,  or  selling*  numbers  to 
support  himself,  Most  of  these  youth  are  accastoniod  to  failure,  through  sclioo  . 
family  life  and  scattered  attempts  to  earn  a wage  through  traditional  employ- 
ment ventures,  and  have  become  victims  of  self-destructive  attitudes. 

How  can  this  youinr  person,  caught  up  by  an  adult-oriented  program,  be  ex- 
pected to  achieve,  e;et  to  work  on  time,  urnl  readily  accept  the  standards  wlueli 
we  have  set  for  him?  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  this  rapid  adjustment  We  must 
devise  tlie  best  method  for  these  young  piople  to  achieve  the  host  kind  ot  lives 
that  is  within  their  personal  “thing”  ns  it  is  jailed  today. 

Alternatives  for  tlie  yontli  who  have  bJon  eliminated,  and  will  continue  to 
he*  eliminated  from  the  NYC  Program  because  of  tin*  age  requirement,  have  been 
proposed.  However,  in  taking  a closer  look  at  the  alternatives,  we  must  conclude 
that  tliev  are  either  inoperable,  inappropriate,  inadequate,  or,  as  is  true  in  many 
rural  areas,  are  non-existent.  For  example,  the  WINS  Program  which  is  designed 
to  service  welfare  recipients  is  not  opertning  at  full  scale.  It  is  new  and  un- 
developed Tlie  Job  Corps,  which  was  cut  substantially  last  year,  has  lost  the 
interest  of  yontli;  to  my  knowledge,  with  the  exception  of  George  Foreman. 
tlierr?  have  not  been  many  documented  successes.  Tlie  ALDTA  Program,  although 
operating,  is  reaching  only  a select  group  which  does  not  include  the  yonth  of 
whom  we  have  been  speaking.  AVc  have  little  feedback  on  tlie  JOBS  Program 
regarding  statistics  in  placement  and  training,  or  at  least  these  statistics,  when 
requested,  have  not  been  made  available  to  us.  Tlie  Public  Service  Careers  Pro- 
gram is  yet  embryonic.  It  too.  like  ALDTA,  will  touch  only  a committed  group 

of  yonth  and/or  adults.  . . _ o .... 

\nd  what  about  union  jobs?  Or  civil  service  jobs?  IIow  easy  is  it  to  gam  ac- 
ceptance in  a union?  Or  secure  a civil  service  position?  Easy  enough  if  the  appli- 
cant has  tlie  proper  credentials,  ethnically,  religiously,  and  educationally.  To 
capture  a lucrative  civil  service  job,  n yontli  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  well, 
and.  in  most  cases,  have  a high  school  diploma.  Onr  records  show  that,  at  point  of 
intake,  the  average  NYC  enrollee  reads  at  a 5th  grade  level  with  a math  score 
proportionately  lower.  These  scores  often  hold  even  when  the  yonth  does  have 
a high  school  diploma,  most  frequently  a general  diploma.  This  usually  means 
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that  the  youth  was  in  school  for  12  years  but  does  not  mean  that  he  came  away 

Of  course  there  is  always  the  private  business  section.  IJowonoi.  the  tact 
that  the  Urban  Coalition  came  to  us  last  year  for  assistance  in  developing  private 
sector  jobs  does  not  give  us  much  encouragement.  Furthermore,  as  a member  of 
an  evaluating  team  for  a major  bank,  1 learned  that  the  bank  was  having 
d it Ii cully  in  placing  poverty  applicants  within  the  MA  Program- -most  ot  the 
■jobs  were  clerical  and  most  of  tlie  applicants  were  Puerto  Rican  males, 

Xhe  typical  lb  and  17  year  old  youth  with  whom  I have  worked  in ^tlie  past  is 
not  ready  to  live  up  to  tiie  expectations  that  are  inherent  in  the  NYC-12  design 
and  tlu'  adult  manpower  training  programs.  Neither  are  the  IS  through  21  year 
olds  who  arc  omitted  from  tin*  new  design.  This  youth  is  not.  prepared  to  he  a 
contributing  member  of  society  and.  if  forced  too  soon,  will  turn  back  to  the 
streets.  If  the  dollar  is  invested  in  the  person  now.  the  returns  will  far  greater 
in  the  future  in  terms  of  liis  acquired,  buying  power,  his  contributions  to  com- 
munity and  country,  and  bis  position  ns  a taxable  citizen.  If  the  dollar  is  in- 
vested in  unrealistic  training  programs  and  goals,  the  local,  state  and  federal 
governments  will  he  supporting  the  person  for  the  rest  of  his  life  through  various 
public  services  and  welfare  payments. 

Another  intention  of  the  authors  of  tlie  new  design  was  to  reduce  the  enrollee 
wages,  presently  $45.00  per  week  on  a gross  basis,  to  a $25.00  stipend.  The  pur- 
pose for  this  reduction  in  wages  was  to  free  monies  to  provide  additional  sup- 
portive services  for  yontli,  c.g.,  counseling  and  remediation.  We  fully  support 
the  idea  of  giving  youth  better  services;  however,  we  resent,  monies  for  these 
services  coming  out  of  the  youths  own  pocket.  Since  we  received  a copy  of  the 
new  design,  we  have  learned  that  the  stipend  would  be  increased  to  an  amount 
equivalent  to  “7 5%  of  tlie  AlllTA  stipend.’’  Although  we  had  no  definite  amount 
cited  to  ns,  we  estimated  that  this  would  he  approximately  $:iS.27>  per  week. 
The  most  recent  figure  quoted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  is  $40.00  per  week. 

We  realize  that  tlie  actual  figure  limy  he  more  than  the  $40.00  estimate,  it  may 
he  thi‘  same,  or  it.  may  lie  even  less.  However,  since  the  purpose  of  the  Kconomic 
Opportunity  Act  of  *1002  a ad  xl)(»4  was  to  reduce  poverty,  and  since  I hope  that 
libs  is  tlie  purpose  of  this  Administration,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be 
accomplished  without  enhancing  the  income  of  the  persons  involved  in  the  var- 
ious programs.  This  implies  that  these  programs  will  make  it  possible  for  tin  un- 
employed or  under-employed  person  to  receive  at  least  the  minimum  wage  paid 
in  ii uy  given  state.  Furthermore,  members  of  NACI)  and  XAXYUD  representing 
all  regions  of  the  country  concluded  that  not  only  should  persons  be  paid  the 
minimum  wage  in  a given  state,  but;  that  also  the  criteria  for  selection  of  program 
participants  should  be  determined  l>y  regional  economic  status. 

Tin-  XAXYCD  is  also  concerned  about  the  elimination  of  the  “wage”  concept. 
It  see  ins  that  by  eliminating  this  concept,  wo  ure  taking  away  ail  important 
learning  step  in  the  program.  Many  jobs  pay  those  who  fill  them  by  the  lmur — 
if  the  person  works  for  that  hour,*  he  is  paid  for  that  hour.  The  stipend  pays  a 
youth  for  the  week  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  participates  in  education 
classes  and/or  training  for  the  entire  week.  If  we  are  discussing  methods  for 
helping  a yontli  to  successfully  adapt  to  tlie  employment  world,  then  we  are 
removing  one  step  in  reaching  that  goal. 

The  new  design  stated  that  the  first  priority  for  the  youth  is  their  return 
to  school.  Those  of  us  who  have  worked  closely  with  poverty  youth  in  the 
poverty  programs  know  tlrat  this  is  not  a live  option.  Youth  who  have  left, 
school  for  whatever  reason,  e.g.,  lack  of  interest,  poor  grades,  difficulty  with 
authorities,  and  realizing  that  schooling  lias  helped  only  a small  percentage  of 
minority  people  in  the  past,  will  not  return.  For  the  most  part,  these  youth  w ere 
probably  the  troublemakers  in  school  and  are  not  wanted  hack  anyway.  In  Now 
York  City,  I have  heard  cases  cited  in  which  the  teacher  has  been  encouraged  to 
do  a dossier  on  -a  troublemaker  because,  when  this  has  been  completed,  tlie  youth 
can  be  dismissed  from  the  school.  In  fact,  gentlemen,  after  seeing  some  of  tlie  high 
schools  in  New  York  City,  I believe  that  if  I were  1G  years  old  again  I would  un- 
doubtedly drop  out,  mid  not  for  academic  reasons. 

And  yet,  quality  education  can  be  attained  by  stylizing  the  educational  process 
to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  youth.  To  refer  again  to  the  program  for 
lmrd-core  youth  which  I mentioned  earlier,  the  purpose  of  this  program  was  to 
allow'  those  youth  the  privilege  extended  to  most  middle-class  youth : the  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  they  wished  to  finish  their  high 
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sellout  education  and  go  on  to  college.  Ibis  meant  to  return  w>  an  academic  high 
school  course*,  offered  to  them  by  small  store-front  schools  called  "street  acad- 
emics." and  by  two  cooperating  prep  schools.  At  the  time  I left  this  program 
to  work  with  the  Central  Office  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  over  150  youth 
had  been  accepted,  by  colleges  and  univeristies  throughout  the  country.  Just  re- 
cently. it  was  publicized  that  the  Tinted  States  Post  Office  Depa rtmont  has 
bought  the  street  academy  idea  and  is  now  in  the  process  of  establishing  small 
academies  for  personnel  who  require  more  training  for  better  jobs  and  for  high 
school  dropouts  between  10  and  21  years  of  ago  who  will  also  have  part-time  jobs 
with  the  Post  Office.  ... 

'What  has  been  accomplished  by  the  st  reet  academies  has  been  done  by  circum- 
venting the  conventional  educational  routes.  In  fact,  this  by-passing  process  is 
still  being  exercised.  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps-City  Tniversity  College 
Cisco  very  Project,  which  was  begun  last.  and  which  is  funded  by  the  De- 
partment. of  Labor,  has  prepared  and  re*  0* amended  2!)  youth  for  High  School 
Equivalence  Diploma  examinations.  Of  tJn.s  number.  25  have  passed  these  exams 
and  have  been  enrolled  in  the  participating  City  University  institutions. 

In  the  l!)o(Vs,  with  the  threat  of  the  gang  wars,  it  was  realized  that  something 
had  to  he  done  about  solving  the  nation's  youth  problems.  The  Youth  Board  of 
New  York  City  was  one  of  these  agency  forerunners.  .In  1001.  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Act.  was  passed.  This  Act  released  the  planning  money  to  research  ami 
develop  programs  for  youth.  Later,  Mobilization  for  Youth.  Ilaryou-Act  and 
Bedfurrt-fctnyvesant  Youth-in-Aetion  were  set  up  as  demonstration  programs. 
As  a member  of  the  ITaryou-Act  Employment  Program,  and  ’as  a Staff  person  who 
assisted  in  the  research  for  the  document  entitled  '‘Youth  In  the  Ghetto:  A 
Study  of  the  Consequences  of  Powerlessness  and  a Blueprint  for  Change.*'  I feel 
that  Congress  and  the  Administration  realized  that  a need  existed  in  this  coun- 
try for  youth-oriented  programs.  As  a result,  Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Un- 
limited. Inc.  was  established  in  Central  Ilariem,  as  well  as  many  other  youth- 
oriented  programs  in  New  York  City  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  Gentle- 
men. 1 feel  that  the  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1000,  us  presently  written,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  NYC-2  design,  as  presently  written,  takes  little  of  what  wo 
ha ve  learned  about  youth  into  consideration. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  was  created  in  1004  with  the  passage  o*.  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  with  all  that  has 
been  acknowledged  about  the  situation  of  youth  in  this  country,  that  a change 
could  he  made  back  to  more  traditional  approaches,  those  which  helped  to  create 
the  **erv  problems  with  which  we  are  dealing  today.  It  would  seem  that,  rather 
than  to’  establish  a total  change,  that  more  strength  and  support  should  be  built 
into  what,  already  exists.  Therefore,  we  urge  the  following : 

1.  Thai:  the  youth  18  through  21  years  of  age  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  the 
program.  It  takes  a great  deal  of  time  and  patience  to  counsel  a youth,  to  help 
him  explore  his  interests  and  to  develop  ambitions,  to  help  him  find  a spark 
of  excitement  about  a skill,  to  prepare  biin  academically  for  this  i ike  rest,  and 
then  to  steady  biin  in  that  job  or  skill  area  while  be  learns  the  inner  discipline 
that  must  accompany  any  position  or  responsibility.  rlhe  NYC  Program,  by  pro- 
viding a combination  package  of  work  experience,  counseling  ancl  remediation, 
offers  the  youth  the  chance  to  experiment  and  succeed  or  fail  and  try  again. 
During  the*  months  he  is  a part  of  the  program  he  can  attempt  one  kind  of 
experience  at  a job  site,  and  if  he  is  not  interested  or  adapted  to  that  par- 
ticular line,  lie  can  request  a change  without  jeopardizing  his  future  work  record 
or  cramping  an  employer's  profits.  ,. 

It  is  widelv  known,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  has  given  confirm, ltion, 
that  vouth  below  the  age  of  21  do  not  settle  in  tlieir  first  attempts  at  employ- 
ment. blit  take  several  or  more  jobs  which  can  best  he  described  as  ‘“knock- 
around"  jobs.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a voutli  to  lock  into  a job  situation 
or  au  indexible  one-year  plan  as  is  presently  proposed  in  the  new  design. 

■>  That  proper  financial  support  he  provided  for  each  youth  during  lus  time  ot 
enrollment.  At  present,  the  NYC  Urogram  offers  a youth  the  economic  base  en- 
abling him  to  explore  further  academic  avocations  and/or  vocational  skill  train- 
ing We  find  it  impossible  to  think  that  a youth  may  receive  less  than  he  is  re- 
ceiving now  i.e.,  $45.00  (gross)  per  week,  when  it  lias  been  reported  that  the 
cost  of  living  in  New  York  City  rose  by  7.2%  from  January,  1900  to  January, 

1^°Thnt  each  youth  be  given  the  necessary  supportive  services,  especially 
counseling  and  remediation,  that  these  services  be  relevant  to  the  youth’s  work 
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experience,  :mil  tlmt  those  services  be  provided  by  whatever  method  best  brings 
about  the  educational  results  desired.  That  these  se -vices  not  be  financed  out  ol 
the  youth's  pocket  by  reducing  enrollee  wages,  but  by  additional  funding.  In  an 
evaluation  completed  in  1M3!)  l>y  the  Department  of  I*ibor,  it  was  recommended 
that  the  New  York  City  NYC  Program  strengthen  the  areas  of  counseling  a in  1 
remediation.  As  funding  for  these  areas  has  always  been  Sparse,  in  spite  ot  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  labeled  priority  areas  by  the  Labor  Department,  we 
requested  an  additional  allotment  to  comply  with  their  recommendation,  How- 
c\-cr,  monies  were  never  provided.  In  fact,  when  the  program  underwent  a major 
cut-hack  in  approximately  100  New  York  City  staff  persons  were  terminated. 
Of  tliis  number,  over  10  were  counselors  and  remediation  teachers. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Program  has  had  its  share  of  sliort-comings. 
However,  it  is  our  feeling  that  much  of  this  has  had  to  do  more  with  the  way 
the  design  was  implemented  and  not  with  the  design  itself.  It  is  our  prediction 
thar.  if  tin*  entirely  new  NYC-2  approach  is  instituted,  that  the  li.fc*-  Government 
will  soon  ihid  itself  in  the  position  of  having  to  devise  a.  new  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  even  more  disadvantaged  youth.  To  paraphrase  Dr.  S.  M.  Hiller,  a 
noted  economist,  it  seems  as  though  the  Government  is  designing  and  implement- 
ing new  programs  for  the  IDTO's  without,  any  concern  for  what  we  gained  from  our 
experiences  in  the  HKiO's. 

success  »s TO H IKS 


Hutpli  Eflinirtix:  Age:  22.  Current  Position  : Herbert  Lehman  Pro-Law  Student. 

Patrolmen  Ralph  Edwards,  a product  of  a New  York  ghetto,  is  a man  who  lias 
risen  above  The  limitations  and  disadvantages  surrounding  lnm  to  take  lull 
advantage  of  the  many  programs  and  opportunities  available  to  him  through  the 
facilities  of  the  New  York  City  government. 

Patrolman  Edwards,  a former  high  school  dropout,  is  currently  attending 
Herbert  Lehman  College  as  a pre-law  student.  The  road  to  Lehman  College  was 
not  ail  easv  one  for  Patrolman  Edwards.  Ralph  was  a high  school  dropout  hack 
in  PKSfi  wlion  he  found  his  way  to  one  of  the  community  agencies  who  referred 
him  to  a Neighborhood  Youth.  Corps  job  in  the  Police  Department.  In  retrospect, 
Ralph  tells  us  that  his  employment  in  the  Police  Department,  was  the  decisive 
factor  in  his  career.  Counseled  by  experienced  police  officers,  who  were  familiar 
with  many  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  ghetto.  Ralph  was  able  to  find 
himself.  Ralph,  the  high  school  dropout,  wanted  to  become  a New  Turk ^ City 
Patrolman.  Through  the  Police  Department.  Ralph  learned  of  the  Police  Cadet 
Program,  in  which  he  enrolled  and  after  a six  month  training  period  he  passed 
the  exam  for  Patrolman.  He  now  works  in  the  34ih  Precinct  in  Manhattan. 
Ralph  is  grateful  to  those  members  of  New  York  City's  Finest  who  were  thought- 
ful and  considerate  and  were  so  instrumental  iu  helping  l'.iiu  during  those 
anxious  and  uncertain  days.  . . . 

He  soon  learned  about  SEEK,  the  program  run  by  Cit\  University  which 
provides  funds  for  tuition,  fees  and  books  and  special  tutoring  ior  eligible  youth. 
Patrolman  Edwards  is  now  in  college.  When  he  receives  his  degree,  he  ma,\  eitlici 
stay  with  the  Police  Department  and  use  his  psychology  training  to  counsel  youth 
or  lie  may  attend  tlie  law  school.  Good  luck  to  one  of  New  York's  Finest . 

Virginia  White:  Age:  20.  Current  position:  Department  of  Hospitals — i lark. 

V*  Triiiin  White  is  one  of  the  city’s  newest  Clerks  at  the  Department  of  Hospi- 
tals. Virginia  is  the  former  Out-of-School  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollee  \Hi<> 
was  trained  at  the  Office  of  the  City  Sheriff.  She  learned  her  job  so  well  that 
we  were  able  to  recommend  her  for  a provisional  Clerk  job  with  Lie  Department 

of  Hospitals.  Her  future  now  looks  a good  deal  brighter. 

Lttrnt  Oardcnh  ire:  Age:  21.  Current  Position:  Delelianty  Institute  for  Auto 

Mechanics — Student.  . . , . , . 

Another  former  Out-of-School  enrollee  who  we  are  sure  is  going  to  be  a big 
success  is  Larry  Gardcnsliire.  lie  worked  as  an  O'  t-of-Schnol  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  enrollee  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The  youth  was  em- 
ployed as  an  Auto  Mechanic  Aide.  Larry  showed  si  remarkable  interest,  in  Ins  job 
and  expressed  a desire  to  further  his  training.  He.  therefore,  took  a test  to  enter 
Delehiintv  Institute  of  Auto  Mechanics.  He  passed  among  the  top  live  and  was 
accepted ‘and  is  now  attending  classes  and  is  guaranteed  full-time  employment 
upon  completion.  Delehaiitv  is  one  of  the  finest  training  schools  in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  more  detailed,  success  stories,  a number  of  equally 
impressive  advancements,  made  by  NYC  cnrollees,  are  listed  on  the  next  few 
pages. 
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,S Uclla  White:  Age:  1'.).  Current  Position:  Manufacturers  Il.anover  Tvns"  Com- 
pany— Tiie  Teller  Trainee  Program1-  . , VT,  , 

Stella  was  involved  in  a tu-e-training  program.  oilered  tn.oiu.li  DBA. ; " ‘'ll  ' 
trains  enrol  lees  in  office  proved  m-0*,  grooming,  switchboard,  operatoi , ■■n  h,  amt 
t vi>mv  Tiie  pre-training  program  is  geared  to  meet  tile  needs  el  e.uli  ol  Hit 
individual  enrollees.  This  type  ol’  training  also  helps  tiie  enrollin' to  g;nn  imiiiIi- 
(leneo  and  a sense  of  responsibility,  ller  plnmnent  on  a job  at  Man.ifaetnieis 
Hanover  Trust  Company  is  a direct  result  >f  tins  pre-tjaiuing  pit,,  in  . 

Lint iran >ia  Baton:  Age  1!)  Curiviit  position:  .New  York  .telephone  Compi.nj  — 

A Tin'' 1 vi'un sctiii g n d Venn  di,ition  services  offered  Bnuwaima  d'lHuS J‘‘ p.o,!,* 
months  of  enrollment  with  the  corps,  assisted  her  in  passing  a test  nhich  analiiii  d 
her  for  work  in  the  accounting  department  of  the  >,ew  i ork  lelephoi.e  Company . 

s'-  »*  c« 

tSTSST*.  in.'  t"f  *»'<««»  I"  nnahw « loi'  «®i. 

remediation  and  counseling  services.  The  Youth  Corps  aftorcled  hei .t  to >1 .<1 
tunitv  to  prepare  for  a meaningful  join  She  was  subsequently-placed  \\  rh 
New  Y ork  Telephone  Company  id  the  accounting  department  and  is  very  sat.M.ed 

'Vi,Vo!m/</j°;boirc:  Age:  20.  Current  Position:  Meat  Masters  Bntel.cr  Training 

^Careful  counseling  attention  "Ms  given  to  Ronald  during  his  tour  months  of 
enroll nient  with  the  Youth  r„rp*.  A number  of  work  po^sUiiUlies  wen . im  esti- 
mated before  Ronald  was  placed  with  the  Meat  Masters  Butcher  lrainnig 
grain  wliieh  is  linaneed  by  the  Department  of  Babor.  Itonaid  lias  been  n Ih.s 
program  six  months  and  lie  is  expected  to  graduate  next  mouth.  He  will  tin" 
become  a butelier  and  earn  over  $100  Per  week.  ,, ■r,.,,.., 

Uayalley  Gonzalez:  Age:  2().  'Current  Position:  Manufacturers  Hanoi ei  Imst 

1 'Mnguniw  i!fa  very  bright,  yoiibg  woman.  She  was  tutored  in  English  by  Mrs. 
Boe  m tlio  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Director  at  MEND.  Magalley  was  the. 
piaeed  in  a training  program  for  six  months  before  she  wa^hired  as  a XMler  iH 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  C'„m)iany.  Her  salary  is  $90  pel  week  and  slit 
exports  to  work  her  way  up  from  tills  position. 

Bicnmikto  Lee:  Age:  19.  Current  Position : New  York  Bank  for  Savings- A.I.B. 

iVieuvenido  came  ito  UXH  for  assistance  in  job  placement  after  dropping  out 
of  sehool  at  the  completion  of  the  llt’J  grade.  His  initial  reading  level  was 
approximately  7.4  and  Math  level,  9.9.  His  work  experience  consisted  of  nn 
assignment  to  a clerical  job  site  iu  a Settlement  House  and  lie  received  daily 
remediation.  His  academic  staging  improved.  A .lob  was  then  secured  foi  hi 
i:i  a training  program  a:t  the  NTew  York  Bank  for  Savings,  where  lie  now  looks 
forward  to  a enreer  in  banking.  , „ 

•layer  Snapr:  Age:  1«.  Current  Position:  Equitable  Tnfe  Insurance  Company- 

ClTliis  previous  NYC  enrollp.*  laid  dropped  out  of  school  after  completing  the 
8th  g’-ade.  When  she  initially  came  to  1'NH.  iiev  reading  level  was  approximately 
4 1 iiiul  3.0  in  Math.  She  was  assigned  to  a clerical  position  at  the  Agency,  while 
receiving  intensive  remediation-  clerical  and  typing  training.  She  made  enorinons 
gains  iu  all  areas  in  Her  :’lvort  experience  in  the  corps.  As  a result,  she  was  then 
accepted  for  her  present  portion  at  Equitable  Bite,  offering  her  various  promo- 
lio  ,al  opportunities  and  further  improved  academic  and  vocational  skills. 

Brt.su/  G never ra:  Age:  20.  Current  Position:  New  YorlC City  Pnblic  Seliools- 

Betsv  a high  school  dropout-  came  to  TiXlI  in  October.  19G7  for  assistance  in 
finding  a job  "mid  remediation.  She  remained  with  this  Delegate  Agency  for  one 
full  year,  initially  iu  a clerical  capacity,  and  then  was  assigned  to  work  as  a 
teacher's  aide  in  an  Early  Childhood  Education  Program.  During  her  year  with 
T>TT.  she  succeeded  in  completing  remediation  through  the  lltli  grade.  Her  hrst 
ion  placement  was  ns  a saVsffh-l  in  mi  MA-4  Program.  She  Infer  oh tained  u*i 
present  position  ;is  a bi-liiurttil  rum professional  in  New  lorlc  Public  Schools, 
where  she  was  able  to  combine  her  Youth  Corps  experience  to  perform  clerical 

and  teaching  aide  functions.  355 
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i:c(/!/ic  Murrell:  Age : ID.  Current  Posit  ion:  CHS-Assistant  Television  M«mitnr. 

Keggie  Murrell  nunc*  to  tin*  Community  Council  NYC  office.  at  tor  dropping  out 
of  school  in  the  nth  grade.  Ho  was  placed  in  this  Delegate  A money's  minimum 
for  his  work  experience.  Vocational  counseling  and  job  placement,  being  an 
extensive  part  of  this  Agency's  program  was  offereil  to  him  and.  after  only  :*> 
months  in  NYC.  1 veggie  was  considered  ready  for  a permanent  placemen!,  lie 
was  initially  placed  in  a watchmaking  lirin.  hut.  found  that  it  offered  him  no 
realistic  promotional  opportunities  and  subsequentially  returned  to  Community 
Council,  requesting  another  placement.  Keggie  was  then  placed  in  the  mnilroom 
at  CBS  where  he  stayed  t>  months  and  was  then  reassigned  as  an  Assistant  tele- 
vision Monitor.  CHS  is  now  giving  him  the  opportunity  to  work  in  other  depart- 
ments within  their  company  to  broaden  hi.-  work'  experiniee.  This  lirm  thinks 
so  highly  of  him  that  they  are  also  sending  him  through  a Journalism  ’program 
at  Columbia  Univerist.v.  it  is  apparent  that  this  previous  NYC  on  roller  is  well 
on  his  wav  to  a successful  career  with  CHS.  its  well  sis  it  more  optimistic  Inline. 

Julia  Jett : Age:  IT.  Current  Position:  Chase  Manhattan  Hank-Teller/Salary 
at  $SS  per  week. 

1 Miring  her  clerical  work  experience  in  the  MEND  N^(.  program,  Jnlm.  a 
high  school  dropout,  received  remediation  in  English  and  Math,  geared  townm 
assisting  her  in  fulfilling:  a lack  in  lier  academic  studies  which  would  have 
hampered  her  iu  obtaining  a permanent  and  meaningful  job  on  her  own.  In 
addition,  she  received  vocational  and  academic  counseling  to  aid  her  in  establish- 
ing good  work  habits,  an  improved  shelf  image  and  to  establish  a more  optimistic 
outlook  in  her  future.  Julia  then  mitered  the  Chase  Manhattan  Hank  Training 
Program  for  0 weeks,  while  receiving  a stipend  of  She  per  week.  After  success- 
fully completing  this  training  program.,  she  was  hired  by  Chase  Manhattan  tor 
her  present  position.  As  a result,  her  future  plans  include  a sincere  interest  in 
pursuing  an  increased  knowledge  of  banking  train  Chase  Manhattan. 

Canum  Garcia:  Age : 10.  Current  Position:  Youth  Employment  Services— 
Secretary /Salary  at  $70  per  week. 

Carmen  Garcia  was  a high  school  dropout  who  enrolled  at  MEND  because  she 
was  unable  to  secure  a job  on  lie”  own.  MEND  assisted  lier  by  assigning  her  to 
the  East  llarlem  Yonrli  Employment  Services  where  she  gained  experience  in 
intake  and  office  procedures.  MEND  also  aided  lier  in  providing  classes  iu  English 
as  a Second  Language  and  vocational  t (muscling.  This  combination  of  supportive 
service  * offering  by  this  Delegate  Agency  resulted  in  her  subsequent  hiring  by 
tile  -job  site  as  a permanent  Secretary. 

Cannot.  Mercado : Age:  10.  Current  Position:  Diners  Club  Credit  Card  Corpo- 
ration— Secretary  in  conjunction  with  the  College  Discovery  Project. 

Carmen's  first  job  site  assignment,  through  the  Department  of  Personnel,  was 
in  the  volunteer  section  at  the  Hospital  of  Joint  Diseases,  where  she  performed 
clerical  duties.  Slie  was  then  hired  as  a Secretary  with  the  Diners  Club  Credit 
Card  Corporation.  These  two  p<  sitk  us  enabled  Carmen  to  make  a decision  to  pre- 
pare far  her  High  School  Equivalency  Diploma.  She  is  now  participating  in  the 
College  Discovery  Project  which  will  give  her  an  opportunity  to  enter  college 
uiion  successful  completion  of  the  High  School  Equivalency  Examination. 

Jeannette  Fisher:  Age:  21.  Current  Position:  Ahraliam  and  Strauss— Micro- 
film Department. 

Jeannette  dropped  out  of  school  mid -way  through  lier  final  year  and  discovered 
that  she  could  not  liinl  employment.  In  desperation,  she  came  to  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  and  was  assigned  to  St.  John's  Hospital  where  she  received 
counseling  and  training  in  clerical  skills.  In  February.  190S,  Jeannette  was 
hired  by  Ahraliam  and  Strauss  after  a referral  by  Community  Connell.  She  was 
placed  in  the  Photographic  Department  as  a sales  clerk.  Her  initiative  and 
ability  soon  brought  her  to  the  attention  of  Hie  supervisor,  and  she  was  promoted 
rn  the  Microfilm  Department.  Jeanette  has  received  several  raises  and  can  expect 
to  move  np  rapidly  as  her  experience  grows. 

Gail  Kit  is:  Age:  21.  Current  Position:  Morgan  State  University— College 
Student. 

Gail  was  in  the  NYC  summer  program  in  190.“.  and  this  job  helped  to  defray 
the  cost  of  her  college  education.  This  was  Gail's  lirst  job  and  it  helped  her  to 
develop  a more  responsible  and  realistic  outlook  on  life.  She  is  a senior  college 
student  at  present,  but  after  graduation.  Gail  plans  to  teach  and  do  graduate 
work  in  Guidance  Counseling. 

Carolun  Iirmnt:  Age:  19.  Current PosU ion : United  Neighborhood  Settlement 
House — Keypunch  Operator  •* 
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Personal  and  health  problems  impaired  Caiolyi  ‘s  ability  to  function  proper- 
ly vitor  enrolling  in  the  UNIX  NYC  program,  she  was  able  to  receive  the  prooer 
counseling  and  snnportive  services  she  needed.  Carolyn  was  a high  school  drop- 
out. Through  the  NYC  remediation  program,  her  rending  level  increased  from 

to  7.4  in  ♦>  months.  After  completing  the  Keypunch  Training  Program,  sue 
was  hired  bv  United  Neighborhood  Settlement  House  as  a Ivey  punch  Operator. 
Shirley  Cooper:  Age:  30.  Current  Position:  First  National  City  Bank—  Clerk- 

Shirley  Cooper  was  a lugh  school  dropout  who  cad  not  completed  the  10th 
grade  It  was  impossible  for  Shirley  to  liml  a decent  paying  job  without  a high 
school  diploma  and  no  skills.  She  looked  forward  to  becoming  involved  in  the 
NYC  program  which  could  provide  counsel:;  g,  remediation  and  on  tlm  .iob- 
t raining  experience.  After  5 months  in  the  NYC  program,  Shirley  y.as  able  to 
obtain  a permanent  position  in  a company  that  provided  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement. In  a short  time.  Shirley  advanced  from  the  position  of  a Page  to  a 
Clerk-Typist. 

tthondn  Feliciano:  Ago:  18.  Current  Position:  Metropolitan  Life  insurance 
Company — Keypunch  Operator  . . 

Prior  to  her  experience  at  l* Nil  NAC  program.  Rlionda  s personal  and  ianii]\ 
life  bud  stifled  her  emotional  growth,  and  her  future  looked  bleak.  Rlionda 
laid  many  personal  and  family  difficulties  which  eventually  caused  her  to  drop 
out  of  .school  in  the  lOtli  grade.  During  this  time,  she  had  developed  a law  self- 
esteem and  needed  the  guidance  and  patience  possible  from  understanding 
adults.  Through  the  counseling  and  remediation  services  offered  by  1JNH, 
Rhonda  was  able  to  develop  a more  positive  self  image.  Rlionda  was  enrolled 
in  Keypunch  course  at  this  Agency,  and  upon  graduation  was  employed  by 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  as  a Keypunch  Operator. 

Anthony  and  Canninc  Bifid co:  Age:  15  and  1(J.  Present  Positions:  Blooming- 
dale’s  Department  Store — Floor  Supervisor:  Building  Service  Asst. 

Anthony  and  Carmine  both  were  expelled  from  school  at  an  early  age — the 
7th  grade — and.  as  a result,  they  wore  almost  illiterates.  After  several  un- 
successful attempts  in  finding  jobs,  both  hoys  decided  to  register  in  the  NYC 
Program.  Their  emotional  and  educational  handicaps  caused  both  boys  to 
progress  slowly  at  first.  However,  the  agency  through  which  they  were  regis- 
tered provided  the  needed  guidance  and  supportive  services  thus  enabling 
Ihe  brothers  to  obtain  the  maximum  from  tlieir  job  training  program. 

After  one  year  at  Brooklyn  Jewish  Hospital  in  the  maintenance,  department, 
both  were  placed  at  another  job  site  in  order  to  expand  their  knowledge  and 
skills  in  the  building  services.  As  a result.  Carmine  and  Anthony  have  boon 
placed  in  permanent  jobs  at  Rlonmingdale’s  Department  Store  in  the  Building 
Services.  Antlumv  presently  holds  the  position  of  floor  supervisor  in  his  unit. 

Gloria  Cetente:  Age  IS1/'.  Current  Position  : Middlehury  College— Student 

Gloria  left  school  in  the  fitli  grade  and.  shortly  after,  enrolled  in  an  X\C 
agency  remediation  program  to  prepare  for  her  OKI")  examinations  and  for  her 
College  Boards.  While  in  the  NYC  Program,  she  leceived  ber  ODD  Diploma 
and  achieved  high  scores  on  her  College  Board  examinations.  She  excelled  in 
the  agency’s  Keypunch  Training  Program  and  later  secured  a position  in  an 
advertising  firm. 

Gloria’s  outstanding  ability  and  performance  were  recognized  by  the  agency 
ai  d sin*  was  subsequently  given  a four-year  scholarship  to  Middlebnry. 

FJla  Byrd:  Age:  21.  Present  Position:  MA  Program  Food  Cooperative— 
Trail  let' 

Kiln  oul v completed  flic  lOMi  grade.  She  was  in  and  out  of  the  MG  I rogrnm 
duo  to  several  difficult  pioblems.  including  pregnancy.  The  agency  in  which 
she  was  enrolled  was  able  to  provide  supportive  services,  e.g.  counseling, 
remediation  and  enrlv  childhood  education.  Her  reading  level  increased  from 
4.0  to  7.0.  The  agency  was  successful  in  placing  her  in  her  present  job  situation. 

Deborah  Ward:  Age:  20%.  Present  Position:  Dental  Assistant. 

Deborah  is  a high  school  dropout,  having  completed  her  10th  year.  However, 
she  registered  in  the  NYC  Program  where  she  was  able  to  receive  training  in 
early  childhood  education,  ns  well  ns.  clerical  shills.  The  program  also  provided 
her  with  necessary  counseling  and  remediation.  As  a result,  she  was  able  to  he 
placed  as  a dental  assistant. 

Vivian  Battle:  Age:  20%.  Present  Position:  Salvation  Army  Day  Caro  C en- 
t e r — A s s t.  Teacher.  ... 
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The  a g«n(*y  through  which  slit*  was  enrolled  provided  \ ivian,  who  hud  left 
school  in  the  Oth  grade,  with  the  remediation  and  counseling  tlmt  Mie  needed. 
With  these  services,  and  through  a special  training  program  offered  by  the 
agency.  she  was  secure  enough  to  be  placed  with  this  day  care  center  as  an 

assistant  teacher.  . „ 

(Utrmm-  Diaz:  Ago:  Present  Position:  Blooinmgdalo  s — Union— Key- 

puncher.  . ^ 

Carmen  liad  several  family  problems  in  addition  to  having  left  school  in  the 
11th  grade.  In  the  NYC  Program,  she  was  given  intensive  counseling  to  help  her 
overcome  her  family  difficulties.  She  also  received  remedial  education.  Following 
enrollment  in  a Keypunch  Training  Program,  she  was  able  to  obtain  permanent 
stiluses  a Keypunch  Operator. 


crNY-coiXKUK  discovjSisy  prcmkct 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  success  stories  have  been  further  highlighted,  this 
year  uvprih  1909  to  the  present ).  l>y  the  Youth  Corps’  involvement  with  a spe- 
cial pilot  project  designed  to  provide  our  out-of-school  Youth  Corps  enrol  lees 
wi’h  special  enrichment  services  as  a means  of  qualifying  them  tor  the  OKI) 
and  college  entrance,  thus  linking  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  to  the  public  college 
system  of  New  York  City.  This  program,  the  CUXY-College  Discovery  Project, 
has  graduated  25  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees.  All  hut  one  of  these 
graduates  are  now  in  tlu*  College  Discovery  Program  of  the  City  University  of 
Now  York. 

The  25  names  and  agencies  represented  are  listed  below  : 

Williamsburg  Comm.  Pro . Cci  ter — Mrs.  Shirley  ItzJtmritz 

3.  Klien.  Henry — Bronx  Conmnmity  College— January  30th  1070. 

Department  of  Personnel — Miss  Pit  if  Ilk s*  Cohen 

2.  Yoe.  Iiamona — New  York  City  Comm.  College — Sept.  Stli  1061). 

No  nth  Bronx  Community  Corp . — Miss  Holmes 

3.  liarritte  decided  to  work  full  time  and  to  start  training  to  be  a policewoman 
instead  of  attending  College.  Jlarrittc  McKissic. 

Itnlfonf-Stinrvcsant — Mrs.  31  aria n Williams 

4.  Simmons.  Cedric — Kingsho rough  Community  College — September  Sth  1000. 

5.  Randall  D.  Deborah — Bronx  Community  College — September  Sth  1000. 

Lon  «r  3Vest  Side  Comm.  Corp. — -Alberta  Lloyd 
0.  Douglas.  Rose  Marie — Bronx  Community  College  .Tanuary  30, 1070.  _ 

7.  Sepulveda.  Enoch- -Manhattan  Community  College — January  30, 1070. 
s.  Thomas,  Herbert — Bronx  Community  College — January  30, 1070. 

Mn mule,  Gerrard — Bronx  Community  College — September  S.  1900. 

Ifttryau-A et — Mr.  .Joseph  Mcrriiccather 

10.  Davis,  Arnold— Manhattan  Community  College  — January  30,  1970. 

1 1 . Ilicks.  Arthur — Manhattan  Community  Colleg,  —January  30, 1070. 

12.  Sainuda.  Albert — Manhattan  Community  Col lege—Ja unary  30, 1070. 

13.  Rector.  Laverne — Bronx  Coumnu.ity  College — Sept.  8,  1060. 

Morrisania  Comm.  Pro.  Center- -Mr*.  Goodman 

14.  Kc’ineth.  Gregory — Bronx  Community  College — Jan.  30, 1070. 

Community  Council  of  Greater  Xcir  York — 31  r.  Bill  Temple 

1,1.  Cox.  Deborah — New  York  City  Community  College— Jan.  30, 1070. 

10.  DelYalle,  Sondra — Queenshorcugli  Community  College — January  30.J10 10. 
17.  Frieda  man,  Dav  . — Kingsho  rough  Community  College — January  30, 1070. 

15.  Qu’les.  Jose-— Bronx  Coiniiiunity  College — September  S,  1070. 

(jHafic.'tp  Co  mm  unity  Corp.— Mr*.  Wylie 

1!),  Bing.  Ernest — Quoensborongh  Comm  College — January  30, 1070. 

20.  Cohen,  Russell— New  York  City  Comm.  College— January  30^1070. 

21.  Lewis.  Rita — Kingsborough  Comm.  College — January  30, 1070. 

22.  Johnson,  Michael— New  York  City  Comm.  College — January  30. 1070. 

23.  Alstom  Walter — Manhattan  Comm.  College — Septembers,  1000. 
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Xcir  York  Como).  Progrcxn  Cvolcr — Xhiu  (lore id 

24.  Hcrunmloz,  Mynm — N<*\v  York  City  Community  Colh*go — January  :’.n.  1*470. 

•J.“.  Billingsloa.  Jacquelyn—  New  York  City  Community  College— Soptianlx-r 

Slots  for  you  ill  who  qualify  for  this  project  are  still  open  in  the  (TX\  Pm.jori. 
Our  next  entering  exam  will  lu*  on  the  24th  of  February  at  0:00  AM. 

Recent,  reports  have  indicated  that:  all  the  above  students  are  doing  'veil. 
(»sp(»cially  one  young  lady.  Miss  Ramona  Yeo.  whose  grade  point  average  lor  her 
1st  semester  is  :».N.  Ramona  Yee.  was  veadiug  at  a 7.0  grade  level  when  she 
entered  the  CCNY  College  Discovery  Project.  In  four  months  she  raised  her 
reading  level  to  ll.o  and  her  math  level  from  a 7.d  to  12..7.  Ramona  is  registered 
for  17  credits  this  spring  semester  at  New  York  City  Community  College. 

The  following  is  a list  of  22  youth  who  were  enrolled  hi  tie  Department  of 
Person:? id's  Special  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Retardate  Program  and  who 
have  been  successfully  placed  In  permanent  or  provisional  jobs  in  New  York  City 
(> overu incut  or  in  private  industry. 


Enrol  See 


City  agency  *ob  site 


Job  secured 


Irwin  Klein 

Lorelta  Gk*s 

3ruce  Marano 

Phyllis  Franks 

Thomas  Prochacki, 

Dennis  Nadel 

Joseph  Grant 

Martin  Kolb 

Isaac  Blanchard.- 

Barbara  Johnson.. 


Air  Pollution  Control - 

Criminal  Cour* 

Community  Mental  Health - 

Board  of  Education - 

do 

Economic  Development  Administrate.:. .. 

Finance  Administration......  

do. 

Health 

.do. - 


Clerk  temporary. 

Provis»ona1  clerk. 

Do. 

Do. 

‘jrhcol  lunch  helper. 

Civil  service  clerk. 

Civil  service  messenger. 

Do. 

Construction  job  with  Consolidated 
Edison. 

Provisional  clerk. 


Kathleen  Clark 

Paul  Canady 

Rudolph  Feliciano. 
Raymond  Kimmel. 
Kenneth  Hayward. 

John  Jennings 

Carmen  Melendez 
Ella  Ma*.  Snyder.. 


HOSPITALS 

Cumberland 

Kings  County 

Bellevue 

Morrisani?......  

do 

Sydenham 

Morrisania 

Sydenham 


Housekeeping  aide. 
Maintenance  mart. 
Dietary  aide. 

Civil  service  messenger. 
Provisional  messenger. 
Job  in  private  industry. 
Laundry  aide. 

I nstilutional  aide. 


HOUSING 

EdwinAcevedo Smith  Houses. Seasonal  caretaker. 

William  Hough.... Marble  Hill  Houses MnTA»*Inine 

kanHnlnh  ^rnll  - "IDT A training. 

Colin  Darnel!  WY  Y.YYY buth  Service  Agency. Civilservice  messenge,. 


Mr.  Gaydos.  You  may  proceed  in  any  manner  you  please. 

Mr.  Fkkemax.  Thank  von. 

With  me  is  Mr.  Eli  Cohen.  We  will  take  as  little  of  your  time  as 

possible.  _ ... 

Mr.  Gaydos.  I would  like  to  welcome  you  to  the  committee. 

Mr  Freeman  I am  here  today  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  New  i oi'k 
State  Association  of  NYC  Directors,  as  a member  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Community  Development  as  a member  of  the  ISationn! 
Association  of  NYC  Directors,  as  well  as  a board  member  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth.  . 

In  September  of  last  year,  we  were  informed  that  certain  A 1 i 
cutbacks,  implemented  in  the  spring,  were  a part  of  a systematic  ad- 
ministrative design  to  implement  portions  of  the  manpower  bill 
through  administrative  directives  even  before  ( on  press  nad  acted  on 

Basically,  we  found  three  things  wrong  with  the  NYC— 2 plan.  One 
was  the  traditional  approach  of  sending  youth  bark  to  school,  x lie 
second  was  the  reduction  in  their  wages  from  $45  a week  in  New  1 ovlc 
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City  to  a $25.00  per  week  stipend,  and  tlic  third  was  the  elimination 
of  all  youth,  IS  or  over,  in  the  program. 

I worked  with  a private  social  services  agency  4 years  ago,  which 
had  begun  a college-bound  program  for  hard-core  youth:  OS  percent 
of  these  youth  were  high  school  dropouts  and  they  ranged  in  age  from 
16  to  30. 

These  youth  had  supported  themselves  for  many  years  hy  whatever 
means  available,  and  we  considered  them  as  having  the  equivalent  of 
a Ph.  P.  in  street  education. 

At  that  time,  the  director  of  the  program  coined  a phrase,  pro- 
tracted adolescence,'7  to  describe  these  youth.  We  think  this  illustrates 
that  maturity  has  nothing  to  do  with  chronological  age.  Because  a 
youth  is  18.  or  28.  he  is  not  necessarily  equipped  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  adult  world. 

ITow  call  this  young  person,  caught  up  by  an  adult-oriented  pro- 
gram be  expected  to  achieve,  get  to  work  on  time,  and  readily  accept 
the  standards  we  have  set  for  him?  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  this 
rapid  readjustment.  We  must  devise  the  best  method  for  those  young 
people  to  achieve  the  best  kinds  of  lives  that  is  within  their  personal 
“thing"  as  it  is  called  today. 

Alternatives  have  been  suggested  for  the  youth  over  18:  the  WINS 
program,  Job  Corps,  public  service  careers  program,  JOBS,  and 
others. 

We  feel  that  these  programs  do  not  adequately  meet  the  needs  of 
youth  18  and  over,  and  in  the  Job  Corps,  with  the  exception  of  George 
Foreman,  there  have  not  been  too  many  documented  successes. 

Fnion  jobs — how  ea-y  is  it  to  gain  acceptance  by  a union?  Easy 
enough  if  the  applicant  has  the  proper  credentials — ethnically,  religi- 
ously, and  educationally. 

The  type  of  10-  or  17-year-old  youth  with  whom  I have  worked 
in  the  past  is  not  ready  to  live  up  to  the  expectations  that  are  in- 
herent in  the  XYC-2  design  and  the  adult  manpower  training  pro- 
grams. Neither  are  the  18-  to  22-year-olds  who  are  omitted  in  the 
new  NYC-2  design. 

As  I mentioned  earlier,  the  first  NYC-2  design  reduced  the  wages 
from  $45  to  $25.00.  We  later  learned  that  this  figure  may  be  $40  per 
week.  It  may  be  the  same,  it  may  even  be  less.  However,  since  the 
purpose  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1902  and  1904  was  to 
reduce  poverty,  and  since  I hope  this  is  the  purpose  of  this  admin- 
istration, it  is  difficult,  to  see  how  this  can  be  accomplished  wilhout 
enhancing  the  income  of  persons  involved  in  the  various  programs. 

Members  of  these  organizations  concluded  that  not  only  should 
persons  be  paid  the  minimum  wage  in  a given  State,  but  the  criteria 
for  selection  of  participants  should  be  determined  on  a regional  basis, 
and  not  nationally. 

The  first  priority  was  to  return  youth  to  school.  Youths  who  have 
left  school  for  whatever  reason,  and  realizing  that  schooling  has  helped 
only  a small  group  of  minority  people  in  the  past,  will  not  return. 

After  seeing  some  of  the  high  schools  in  New  York  City,  I believe 
if  I were  .16  years  old  again  I would  drop  out,  and  not  for  academic 
reasons. 

As  I mentioned,  in  the  program  with  which  I worked  before,  the 
street  academy  program,  or  the  store- front  program,  youths  were  able 
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to  gain  much  academically.  In  fact,  when  I left  the  program,  150  of 
these  youths  were  in  college,  and  just  recently  it  was  publicized  tli.it 
the  V\$.  Post-  Office  Department  1ms  bought  the  street  academy  ( on- 
ce nt.  and  will  be  funding  street  academics.  T 

Ju  the  lDoO's,  with  the  threat  of  gang  wars,  wliicn,  again,  i was  a 
part  of,  it.  was  realized  that,  something  had  to  he  done  about,  solving 
the  Nation's  youth  problems.  In  1001,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act 
was  passed,  and  organizations  in  New  York  City  were  set  up.  1 
worked  as  a member  of  a team  that  did  research  on  a book  that  was 
titled  -‘Youth  in  the  Ghetto,”  a study  of  the  consequences  ot  power- 

lessncss  and  a blueprint  for  change.  ......  ,,  , , 

I believe  at  that  time  Congress  and  the  administration  iealizc.il  . 
need  existed  in  this  country  for  youth -oriented  programs.  1 feel 
the  Manpower  Act  of  1000,  as  presently  written,  and  the  Department 
of  Labor's  NYC-2  program,  take  little  of  what  we  have  learned  about 

youth  into  consideration.  . . 

' It  is  widely  known,  and  the.  Labor  Department  has  given  confirma- 
tion, that  youth  below  the  age  of  21  do  not  settle  m their  first  attempts 
at  employment,  hut  take  several  or  more  jobs  that  can  best  be  clesci  meet 

as  “knock  around"  ]ol>s.  . , 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a youth  to  lock  into  a job  situation  oi 
a training  situation  or  an  inflexible  1-year  training  plan  as  is  presently 
proposed  in  the  Labor  Department's  NYC-2  design. 

' 1 also  feel  that  youth  should  be  given  the  opportunity  toi  the 
necessary  supportive  services,  especially  counseling  and  remediation 
that  those  services  be  relevant  to  the  youth's  work  experience,  and  that 
these  services  be  provided  by  methods  which  best  bring  about  the  edu- 
cational results  required.  . . , , , 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program,  m conclusion,  has  had  its. 
share,  of  shortcomings.  However,  it  is  our  feeling  that  much  ot  this 
has  had  to  do  with  the  way  the  design  was  implemented,  and  not  \\ith 
the  design  itself.  It  is  our  prediction  that  it  the  entirely  new  M l - 
approach  is  instituted,  the  U.S.  Government  will  hnd  itself  in  the 
position  of  having  to  devise  new  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  moic. 

S.  M.  Miller,  it  seems  that  the  Government t is 
implementing  new  programs  for  the  1970  s without  any  concern  u 

experience  gained  in  the  19()0  s.  , i-  f 

Attached  to  this  is  a list  of  success  stories  ot  youth,  andyilso  a list 
of  the  25  students  who  are  now  attending  college  in  New  1 ork  t in 
through  the  City  University  of  New  York’s  cooperative  program  with 

the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Mr.  Gayoos.  I want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  I want  to  assure 
von  ao-aiu  that  your  statement  will  appear  in  its  entirety  in  the  record. 

' T would  like  to  ask  Secretary  Colicn  if  he  has  any  summations  lie 
would  like  to  make.  Again,  I apologize  on  behalf  of  the  committee 

for  thD  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Com:x.  Thank  von  for  this  opportunity. 

T shall  he  brief.  I want  to  make  two  points.  My  first  point  is  that 
I believe  it  is  a mistake  to  decategorize  the  program  at.  this  time. 

My  second  point  is  that  I think  these  bills  must  pay  much  more  at- 
tention to  the.  problem  of  job  creation  if  they  are  to  effectively  deal 
with  the  manpower  problems  of  the  1970's. 
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Let  me  go  back  and  develop  these  as  concisely  as  I know  bow.  I am 
not  opposed  to  deeategoriz.ation  in  principle.  1 believe  that  uhiin.ite  \ 
we  should  decategorizc  the  program.  They  should  be  decategomcd 
when  we  reach  the  point  when  we  are  ready  for  decategorization. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Would  you  yield?  . . 

Won't  that  happen  through  the  national  process  ot  attrition ' Aren  t 

von  saving  that?  , , , . 

* yir/Connx.  No;  I am  saying  that  we  do  not  yet  know  enough  about 
the  several  manpower  programs  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  States.  lieu*,  is 
a laundry  list  of  kinds  of  programs.  Go  ahead  and  develop  them. 

Let  me  give  von  an  example  of  what  I am  talking  about  relative  to 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  I am  talking  about  having  the  an- 
swers to  knowing  what  program  does  the  best  kind  of  a job  for  which 
group,  or  what  is  the  best  way  of  operating  each  type  of  program  to 
get  the  best  results. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps’  news  design,  N \ C-d,  is  presently 
the  subject  of  controversy.  They  are  divided  oyer  questions  luce  tins: 
Who  should  be  served  in  the  Neighborhood  1011111  Corps  program  ■ 
The  Manpower  Administration  says  it  ought  to  be  the  10-  and  17-year- 
olds  The  18-year-olds  are  adults  and  should  go  into  adult  programs. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  directors  dealing  with  these  young- 
aters  on  it  daily  basis  say  that  they  have  18-year-olds  and  older  who 
are  not  mature,  and  that  they  need  a youth  program  rather  than  ail 


adult  program. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a division  over  what  is  t he.  definition  oi  the 
population  to  be  served  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program, 
by  two  knowledgeable  groups,  which  you  assume  have  good  will  and 
integrity,  and  yet  can't  get  together  on  who  should  be  served  by  that. 


program.  , ,, 

I submit  that  if  you  decategorize  these  program  now  and  say  to  die 
States,  “Set  up  your  programs, ' we  have  not  given  the  States  toe  guid- 
ance they  need  in  setting  them  up.  , . . 

Let  me  oive  you  a second  example  of  what  goes  on  in  the  new  design 
for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  The  program  has  been  redesigned 
by  the  Manpower  Administration  to  establish  a rather  traditional  or 
conventional  formal  training  program.  No  youngster  can  come  in  un- 
less he  is  able  to  benefit  from  a full  year’s  training. 

The  total  approach  is  largely  a classroom  type  with  some  on-the-job 
training  but  it  basically  either  ignores  or  eliminates  or  del milts  the 
work  experience  approach  which  is  the  approach  that  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  has  used  up  to  now.  As  you  know,  under  the  work 
experience  approach,  the  youngster  is  offered  a very  concrete  situation, 
a job  in  the  form  of  work  experience,  and  lie  is  paid  a wage,  even 

though  it  is  in  effect  a stipend.  . . . 

PIcre  again,  we  have  a*  deep  division  ot  opinion  as  to  u.iat  is  the 
correct’ way  of  working  with  those  young  people  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  I submit  that  if  NYC  directors  and  the  Man- 
power Administration  are  divided  on  this,  how  can  we  expect  the 

States  under  decategorization  to  know  what  to  do? 

As  a filial  example,  let  me  cite  the  fact  that  as  vet,  nobody  lias 
come  up  with  an  adequate  program  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  rural  youth  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

What  I am  saying  is  that  we  don’t  have  the  answers  to  all  our  prob- 
lems, to  all  our  questions.  Wre  don’t  Jidlx  know,  even  after  4 or  5 
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years,  what  are  the  best  ways  to  run  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
There  are  honest  differences  of  opinion,  and  I think  to  decategorize 
at  this  point,  until  we  have  found  some  of  those  answers,  would  be  a 
mistake. 

Let  me  go  on  to  my  second  point,  which  is  that,  as  I said  earlier, 
this  program,  these  bills,  this  legislation,  must  pay  a great  deal  more 
attention  to  job  creation  than  it  does.  I don't  want  to  sound  like  an 
alarmist,  but  I think  it  is  time  that  somebody  did  sound  the  alarm 
loud  and  clear.  As  we  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  inflation, 
we  are  running  into  rising  unemployment  that  undoubtedly  will  get 
worse  before  it  gets  better,  and  the  only  issue  now  is  how  much  worse 
it  gets  before  it  gets  better? 

Every  time  the  unemployment  rate  goes  up  1 percent,  800,000  people 
lose  their  jobs. 

The  Government  is  carrying  out  a policy  of  lighting  inflation,  which 
has  the  effect  of  increasing  unemployment,  and  therefore  has  the 
effect  of  offsetting  one  of  its  other  manpower  policies;  namely,  the 
J OBS  program. 

Because,  as  unemployment  rises,  those  who  were  last  hired  under 
the  JOBS  program  are  the  first  to  be  fired. 

I was  told  yesterday  that  Chrysler  Corp.  in  Detroit  has  laid  off 
1,000  persons  who  were  employed  under  the  JOBS  program. 

Now,  it  sounds  like  we  are  solving  inflation  at  the  expense  of  the 
employment  of  the  poor  and  the  minorities. 

So  you  will  forgive  me  if  I say  that  there  is  a kind  of  unreal  quality 
an  almost  Alice  in  Wonderland  quality,  to  talk  about  the  coordina- 
tion of  training  and  manpower  programs  when  people  are  losing 
their  jobs. 

In  the  ll)60’s,  this  was  a valid  concern,  but  in  the  1970:s  with  rising 
unemployment,  I think  we  have  to  start  thinking  about  a new  ball 
game  and  start  thinking  about  some  new  issues. 

In  fact,  we  are  faced  here  with  mom  than  just  a manpower  ques- 
tion. This  is  not  just  a question  of  what  do  you  train  people  for  if 
there  are  no  jobs.  I think,  in  part,  at  stake  is  the  effectiveness  of  all  our 
efforts  to  solve  poverty,  and  to  equalize  employment  opportunities  for 
minorities,  because  with  unemployment,  there  will  be  fewer  jobs,  ob- 
viously, and  less  income. 

We  have  raised  expectations,  but  if  unemployment  continues,  peo- 
ple are  going  to  let  down,  and  in  a sense  we  will  be  worse  off  than 
if  we  hadn’t  tried  at  all.  , ... 

So  I would  recommend  very  urgently  that  either  this  legislation 
be  amended,  or  if  need  be,  new  legislation  be  drafted  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Thank  you,  Secretary  Cohen.  I would  like  to  intro- 
duce the  counsel  for  the  minority,  Mr.  Radcliff’e,  who  may  have  some 
questions. 

Mr.  Kadcuffe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I don’t  quite  follow  your  logic,  Mr.  Cohen.  If  you  are  saying  that 
we  cannot  offer  the  States  a range  of  choices,  because  there  is  a certain 
lack  of  knowledge  or  a difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  most  effective 
programs,  I would  think  you  could  just  as  logically  conclude  that 

what  we  need  is  a more  flexible  approach.  _ ... 

Given  your  premise,  and  L, -think  you  are  right  in  it,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  the  highly  Categorized  and  highly  centralized  pro- 
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grams  which,  in  fact,  don't  oiler  much  hope  for  finding  the  answers, 
for  discovering  what  will  work. 

Mr.  Coiiex.  I quite  agree  that  what  we  need  is  the  opportunity  to 
experiment  more  and  to  find  more  answers,  but  I think  where  you  and 
I possibly  part  company  is  how  you  do  that. 

I think  to  do  this  in  some  kind  of  complete  laissez-faire  way,  and 
have  people  experiment  here  and  there  with  no  order  to  it  will  not 
provide  the  answers  we  are  looking  for.  I think  what  we  need  are 
fairly  controlled  experiments,  controlled  in  the  sense  that  they  be 
part  of  an  overall  plan  that  says  we  ought  to  look  at  this,  this,  and 
this,  and  we  will  look  at.  it  in  those  and  those  and  those  ways. 

Rather  than  turning  over  to  the  States,  as  we  will  do  under  at  least 
two  of  the  bills,  a laundry  list,  as  I said  earlier,  of  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams that  one  might  set  up,  we  ought  to  give  them  the  tested  guide- 
lines on  how  to  set  them  up,  in  what  ways,  for  what  groups,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Radoltffe.  Aren't  you  really  putting  together,  or  attempting 
to  put  together,  two  quite  separate  things?  One  is  the  question  of 
decategorization,  and  that  is  what  I thought  was  your  first  point 
made  in  your  testimony.  The  other  is  the  question  of  how  the  pro- 
grams will  be  administered  and  where  the  focus  of  decisionmaking 
will  lie  located. 

Just  on  the  question  of  whether  these  programs  should  be  decate- 
gorized,  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  opposed  that  because  we 
didirt  have  enough  knowledge  of  what  works. 

I am  raising  the  question,  assuming  that  we  need  more  knowledge, 
of  whether  it  isn't  better  to  provide  more  flexibility  in  our  approach 
to  these  problems,  wherever  the  administrative  responsibility  is  lo- 
cated, than  it  is  to  continue  with  highly  categorized,  centrally  pre- 
scribed programs? 

Mr.  Cohex.  I guess  where  we  disagree  is  that  I don’t  necessarily 
assume  that  you  don't  have  flexibility  in  categories.  I don’t  neces- 
sarily assume  that  categories  lead  to  rigidity. 

The  bone  of  my  contention  is  that  we  are  not  ready  to  as  yet 
say,  “Forget  all  about,  program  categories  and  set  up  what  you 
think  you  need,”  because  I don't  think  we  are  able  to  tell  people 
enough,  give  them  enough  information  as  to  what  kind  of  program 
will  work  given  certain  needs. 

I would  like  to  see,  and  I share  your  view,  the  utmost  flexibility 
at  this  point,  within  the  categories  so  that  we  can  test  out  and  measure 
out  to  the  maximum  degree  what  each  category  will  do.  Having  done 
that,  at  that  point  I would  then  be  in  favor  of  decategorization. 

I want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I do  not  oppose  decategorization 
forever  and  in  principle.  It  is  just  that  I feel  at  this  juncture  in 
history  we  need  to  do  more  work  before  we  are  able  to  do  it,  and  we 
need  to  do  it  in  a more  flexible  way. 

Mr.  Gaykos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  and  I again  want  to  express 
our  sincere  appreciation  for  your  appearance. 

It  was  nice  having  you,  Secretary  Cohen,  and  Director  Freeman. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

('Whereupon,  at  1*2:15  p.m.  the  hearing  adjourned  to  reconvene  at 
9 a.  m.,  February  20,  1970.) 
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THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  1970 

House  op  Keituiskntatives, 

Select  Subcommittee  ox  Labor  of  the 

Committee  ox  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington.  D.C . 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:20  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dominick  Daniels 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding.  . . 

Present:  Representatives  Daniels,  Hawkins,  Qme,  Keiger,  and 

Staff  members  present:  Loretta  Bowen,  clerk;  Sue  Aelam,  reseunh 
assistant;  Catliv  Romano,  research  assistant;  Daniel  II.  lvnvit, 
counsel ; and  Charles  Radcliffc,  minority  counsel  for  education. 

Hr  Danieia.  The  Select  Subcommittee  oil  Labor  will  come  to 
order.  We  are  continuing  hearings  this  hiornmg  on  the.  important 
*ubiect  of  manpower,  and  our  first  witness  is  Dr.  Leonard  Lecht  or 
the  Center  for  Priority  Analysis,  National  Planning  Association,  of 

Washington  D.C*  r 

Dr.  Lecht’  we  extend  to  you,. a most  cordial  welcome.  Aon  may 

proceed  with  your  testimony,  sir-.' 

STATEMENT  0E  DR.  LEONARD  LECHT,  DIRECTOR  0E  THE  CENTER 
for  PRIORITY  ANALYSIS,  national  planning-  association, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  / 

Dr.  Lecht.  Thank  /on,  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  Leonard  Lecht,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for/Priority  Analysis  of  the  National  Planning  As- 
sociation, and  I am  happy  to  be  here  to  discuss  the  Manpower  Irain- 
ino-  Act  of  19(B).  While  the  bills  before  the  committee  would  all  make 
progress  in  expanding  and  improving  the  training  systems,  my  re- 
marks are  mainly;  directed  at  the  administration  bill,  H.K.  loL2. 

For  one  consideration,  manpower  bottlenecks  m the  next  o yeais 
could  seriously  frustrate  the  attainment  of  high  priority  national 
o-oals.  If  we  go  lack  to  the  1960’s,  we  were  frequently  alarmed  about 
shortages  of  scientists  and  engineers,  and  then  of  doctors  and  nurses, 
and  freouently  About  people  like  teachers  or  professors.  In  the  Ida)  s, 
it  may  be  just  As  true  that  shortages  of  blue  collar  workers  will  also 
serve  as  ail  obstacle  to  realizing  many  of  our  goals.  .. 

To  take  ono  example  that  many  of  us  have  been  hearing  about,  and 
that  is  the  e;ise  of  housing.  We  hear  a great  deal,  and  with  good  rea- 
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(.he  problems  faced  by  the  construction  iudustiy. 

This  is  true  in  other  areas  such  as  control  of  water  pollution.  \\  e 
h'*ar  a oreat  deal  about  legislation  to  do  more  about  the  quality  of 
the  environment,  to  deal  with  the  pollution  of  the  air,  or  to  give  us 
pure  water.  To  cite  one  instance,  it  was  estimated  that  we  would  need 
33,000  technicians  in  the  mid-1970's  in  work  controlling  water  pollu- 
tion. In  1907,  there  were  fewer  than  11,000  water  pollution  control 

technicians  in  the  entire  United  States.  ’ . .. 

The  extent  to  which  we  can  train  people  for  ]obs  in  the  building- 
trades,  or  water  pollution  control,  will  to  a considerable  extent  deter- 
mine the  pace  at  which  we  can  pursue  goals  in  those  areas  m the  next 

So,  on  one  side  of  the  picture,  manpower  bottlenecks  provide  man} 
reasons  for  improving  and  expanding  training.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  we  are  considering  enacting  other  pr-  grains  which 
will  have  the  same  effect  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  training.  1 resident 
Kixon's  family  assistance  plan  is  a good  example  there,  and  this 
plan  joins  training  with  family  income  payments  paid  to  poor 

flUSecretary  of  Labor  Shultz  has  estimated  that  5 million  family  heads 
would  be  covered  by  the  program  and,  of  this  total,  over  1 million 
would  be  required,  according  to  the  administration's  bill,  to  register 
for  training  or  eniploynieiit  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits.  Otheis 
would  probably  register  voluntarily. 

Then  the  need  for  expanding  and  improving  our  manpower  serv- 
ices is  evident,  because  at  present  they  are  reaching  only  a small 
proportion  of  their  intended  beneficiaries.  The  largest  group  of  these 
beneficiaries  are  poor  people,  or  disadvantaged  people,  who  are  either 
in  the  labor  force  or  are  potentially  good  candidates  for  being  m the 

labor  force.  „ , , r . . . . , 

We  have  recently  completed  a study  for  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion which  seeks  to  assess  the  dimensions  of  the  biggest  single  com- 
ponent of  this  poor  group  who  are  in  the  labor  force,  and  these  are 
the  people  who  are  cither  at  work  or  seeking  work. 

We  looked  at  this  population  in  1966,  and  we  attempted  to  get  an 
estimate  based  on  past  trends  and  recent  developments  of  how  many 
poor  people  would  still  be  in  the  work  force  ill  19(5.  Our  findings  aie 
summarized  in  table  1 which  follows. 
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TABLE  1,— ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  POOR  PERSONS  AT  WORK  OR  SEEKING  WORK,  1966  AND  PROJECTED  1975 

(16  TO  64  YEARS  OF  AGE) 


Number  (in  thousands) 

Percent 
change, 
1966  to  1975 

Category 

In  1966 

Projected, 

1975 

Employed  full  year 

4, 230 

2, 672 

-37 

Usually  full  time 

Usually  part  time 

3, 370 
860 

1, 997 
675 

-41 

-22 

Employed  part  year 

3.280 

2,148 

-35 

Unemployed  15  weeks  or  more 

Unemployed  less  than  15  weeks 

No  unemployment — 

660 

1,120 

1,500 

475 

765 

908 

-28 

-32 

-40 

No  employment  but  unemployed  and  looked  for  work. 



340 

225 

-34 

Unemployed  15  weeks  or  more... 

Unemployed  less  than  15  weeks 

no 

230 

70 

155 

-36 

-33 

Total 

7, 850 

5,045 

-36 

Source:  Unpublished  data  from  NPA's  study  for  the  Manpower  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Lator,  Poor  Persons 
in  the  Labor  Force:  A Universe  of  Need.  The  estimates  represent  “during  the  year’’  data  rather  than  annual  averages. 


Ill  1966,  there  were  nearly  8 million  people  who  were  either  work- 
ing or  looked  for  work,  who  according  to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration's definition  of  poverty,  were  poor.  This  was  a bit  less  than 
10  percent  of  all  the  people  who  had  any  work  experience,  or  did  any 
looking  for  work  in  1966. 

In  addition,  there  were  probably  another  600,000  people  who  should 
have  been  in  this  total  whom  we  did  not  include  because  the  census 
misses  numbers  of  people,  and  many  of  these  people  are  poor  people. 

Then,  there  are  probably  another  million  people,  who  are  not  in  the 
work  force,  that  is,  they  neither  worked  nor  looked  for  work,  but  who 
were  good  potential  candidates  for  training,  and  this  would  include 
many  handicapped  persons  who  could  be  rehabilitated.  Discouraged 
jobseekers  who  would  be  looking  for  work  if  there  were  jobs,  or  if  tney 
had  salable  skills,  or  women  who  are  heads  of  poor  families  who  would 
work  if  adequate  chilcl-care  services  were  available  were  in  this  group. 

That  was  the  story  in  1966.  We  attempted  to  project  the  number  of 
poor  peple  in  the  labor  force  who  would  still  be  receiving  poverty  in- 
comes under  1960  standards  in  1975.  We  estimate  there  would  still  be 
over  5 million  poor  people  in  the  work  force  in  the  mid -1.970's. 

What  does  this  projection  mean?  Essentially,  it  describes  the  level 
of  poverty  among  people  in  the  labor  force,  assuming  that  current  pro- 
grams such  as  MDTA  or  public  welfare  continued  at  their  present 
level,  and  that  the  GNP  grew  at  percent  a year  after  allowing  for 
price  increases. 

If  GNP  grew  more  slowly,  as  it  is  growing  right  now,  then  we  would 
be  likely  to  have  more  than  5 million  poor  people  still  with  us  in  the 
work  force  in  the  mid-1970's. 

If  wo  enacted  better  programs  for  assisting  the  poor,  such  as  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act,  or  President  Nixon’s  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan,  we  would  probably  reduce  the  number  of  poor  people  in  the 
work  force  to  less  than  5 million  5 years  from  now. 

Of  course,  manpower  programs  are  only  one  measure  among  several 
for  dealing  with  poverty.  Economic  growth  has  usually  been  our  big- 
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<rost  single  program  for  dealing  with  poverty,  and  substantial  growth 
ni  the  next  5 years  would  undoubtedly  push  many  people  out  ot  the 
poverty  line  to  i\  higher  level  of  earnings. 

Extensions  of  collec  tive  bargaining,  or  extensions  ot  coverage  ot 
ininiimmi  wage  legislat  ion,  would  have  the  same  etlect.  \\  ia.  oiu i V 
ures  do  show  is  that  there  is  a serious  unbalance  between  the  size  ol  tin 
population  who  could  be  the  beneficiaries  of  training  and  the  volume 
of  training  avg  uctuall v provide. 

To  cite  the  most  recent,  instance,  according  to  the  I960  Manpower 
Report,  all  of  the  structured  job  training  programs,  and  those  are  the 
programs  which  concentrate  on  preparing  people,  for  fuli-tiine  em- 
plovment,  all  of  those  programs  enrolled  about  (>40,000  people  m l. )(>•). 

This  I960  enrollment,  was  less  than  one-tenth  ot  the  number  or  poor 
people  in  the  labor  force  in  1000,  and  it  was  about  one-eighth,  about 
12  percent,  of  the  5 million  poor  persons  whom  we  have  estimated 
would  still  be  in  the  work  force  in  1975  on  the  assumption  of  4.4  per- 
cent GNP  growth  rate  and  current  program  levels. 

So  there  is  a bm  gap  between  the  people  who  need  training  ancl  what, 
we  have  clone,  although  enrollments  in  training  programs  has  been 
growing  steadily  since  the  first  Manpower  Development  and  Training 

legislation  was  enacted  in  the  enrlv  1960's. 

But  one  of  the  figures  which  impresses  me  m our  study  is  the  im- 
portance of  the  working  poor  as  candidates  for  manpower  training. 

If  we  look  at  the  poor  people  in  the  work  force  m 1966,  over  halt  ol 
them  were  employed  throughout  the  year.  That  is,  they  worked  for  at 

least  50  weeks  during  the  year. 

A large  majority  of  this  group  were  typically  people  who  worked  loi 
a full  week  when  they  were  employed,  and  many  o*  these  people  are 
employed  in  low  wage  service  occupations  which  are  expected  to  grow 

rapidly  in  the  next  10  years.  * , . 

To  cite  one  instance,  we  estimate  that  employment  for  hospital  at- 
tendants will  increase  by  more  than  half  between  1966  and  19io.  Hos- 
pital attendants  include  many  people  who  earn  low  incomes.  11ns  is 
one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  occupations  in  the  entire  economy. 
The  projected  growth  in  this  occupation  compares  with  an  anticipated 
growth  in  total  employment  of  about  one-fi  fth. 

~ To  date,  the  manpower  programs  have  concentrated  on  the  un- 
employed. If  we  look  at.  the  whole  fiscal  1963  to  1963  period,  the  s.  atus 
of  about,  five-sixths  of  the  MDTA  institutional  trainees,  and  about 
three-fifths  of  on-the-job  trainees  were  listed  as  unemployed  just  be- 
fore they  entered  the  program.  It  is  very  understandable  that  the  man- 
power programs  would  concentrate  on  people  without  employment 
end  earnino-s  Yet  the  role  of  the  working  poor  should  be  considerably 
larger  in  planning  priorities  for  the  growth  of  manpower  training  m 
thenext  5 years.  In  the  1970!s,  a high  priority  for  upgrading  the  work- 
in  «r  poor  through  training  will  figure  in  many  cases  as  an  alternative  io 
subsidizing  them  through  family  assistance  programs  or  negative 

income  tax  plans,  or  similar  measures.  . , , 

If  we  look  at  these  people  who  are  the  poor  people  m the  w oik  loice, 
they  suggest  a composite  drawn  from  all  the  left-out  groups  m Amer- 
ican society.  We  have  summarized  some  of  the  key  characteristics  in 


table  2. 
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TABLE  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  POOR  PERSONS  WITH  A LABOR  FORCE  ATTACHMENT  AND  EPJIPLOYED 

NONPOOR  PERSONS  IN  1966 


Percent  distribution  by 
characteristic 


Employed 

Characteristic  Poor  Persoils  nonpoor 


Race- 

White 

Nonwhite 

Educational  attainment: 

8 years  of  elementary  school  or  less 

1 to  3 years  of  high  school 

Occupation: 

Service 

Farm.. 

Nontarm  laborers 


67.0 

91.  u 

32.0 

9.0 

35.5 

22.0 

31.5 

19.0 

29.5 

12.5 

13.0 

4.0 

10.5 

4.5 

Source : Sec  table  l.  The  educational  attainment  data  for  the  employed  nonpoor  refer  to  persons  18-years-old  and  over  in 
Match  19G6. 


Poor  persons  five  cluinictevized  by  tin  ovevrepresentcition  of  noil- 
whites,  and  of  persons  with  inadequate  education,  and  also  of  indi- 
viduals whoso  work  experience  is  in  less-skilled  occupations. 

For  example,  about  three-tenths  of  the  poor  persons  in  the  work 
force  in  1966  were  nonwhites,  but  if  we  look  at  the  people  who  are 
employed  during  the  year,  who  are  not  poor,  less  than  one-tenth  of 
them  were  nonwhites. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  people  who  were  not  poor  had  less  than  a 
full  high  school  education.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  poor  persons  who 
were  at  work  or  looking  for  work  had  less  than  a high  school  education. 

There  were  two  and  a half  times  as  large  a proportion  of  service 
workers  among  the  poor  as  there  were  among  the  nonpoor  unemployed, 
and  three  times  as  many  farmworkers. 

We  don't  have  good  data  on  the  prevalence  of  ill  health  or  physical 
handicaps  among  the  two  groups  in  19(56.  If  we  did,  I would  venture 
the  guess  that  sizeable  differentials  would  also  show  up  for  health  and 
physical  handicaps.  ... 

So.  in  effect,  the  manpower  programs  are  concentrated  on  individuals 
who  very  frequently  suffer  from  multiple  handicaps. 

For  those  whose  poverty  stems  from  an  absence  of  job  skills,  upgrad- 
ing training  provides  an  important  and  an  appropriate  solution.  For 
others,  supporting  services  such  as  basic  education  or  treatment  for 
physical  handicaps  offers  a remedy.  Again,  there  is  a major  imbalance 
between  the  dimensions  of  the  need  "for  supporting  services  to  get 
people  into  training  and  work,  and  the  scope  of  the  services  we  offer. 

To  cite  the  study  again,  in  1966,  there  were  2.8  million  poor  persons 
who  had  worked,  or  looked  for  work,  who  had  completed  8 years  of 
school  or  less.  This  is  the  level  of  schooling  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  dividing  line  for  functional  illiteracy. 

hut  compared  to  these  2.8  million  semi-illiterates  in  the  same  year, 
only  a little  more  than  200,000  of  the  poor  were  enrolled  in  the  basic 
education  programs  for  adults  conducted  in  connection  with  the  WFs 
program,  the*" Adult-  Basic  Education  program,  and  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act-. 

The  administration  bill  ancl  the  other  measures  include  basic  edu- 
cation and  supporting  services  among  the  activities  for  which  funds 
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can  he  made  available.  It  should  he  added  that  measures  which  lic  out- 
sideof  the  scope  of  the  training:  legislation  are  also  essential  ingredients 
of  an  active  manpower  policy  if  we  are  to  remove  the  obstacles  winch 
limit,  employability  and  training  for  the  poor.  Significantly  reducing 
the  proportion  of ‘Negroes  and  other  nomvhites  among  the  poor.  for 
example,  will  involve  both  federally  supported  education  and  train- 
ing programs  and  also  far-reaching  o.fiort  by  Government,  employers 
and  trade  unions,  to  eliminate  racial  barriers  in  hiring*,  upgrading  and 
in  nonfederally  supported  training. 

The  administration  bill  and  the  Steiger  bill  both  call  for  an  integra- 
tion of  manpower  services  and  lor  a decentralization  of  the  job  train- 
ing programs  to  the  States  and  the  local  areas.  \et.  States  and  loend 
areas  have  widely  varying  capabilities  for  undertaking  this  kind  of 
planning,  and  operating  these  prog-rams.  Some  of  t lie  States  which 
probably  have  the  largest  discrepancies  between  needs  and  programs 
arc  those  ^ith  : lie  least  experience  and  the  least  capability  in  this 
direction. 

To  provide  an  expanded  information  base  for  the  planning,  the  ad- 
ministration bill  provides  for  the  development  of  a.  comprehensive 
system  of  labor  market  information  on  a national.  State,  and  local 
level.  This  would  include  such  information  as  job  opportunities,  the 
employment  outlook  in  different  occupations  and  skill  requirements. 
At  present,  the  information  of  this  type  which  is  required  for  planning 
is  frequently  lacking  on  a State  level,  and  even  more  so  for  local  units 
such  as  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas.  1 

While  there  is  considerable  information  on  the  number  of  people 
who  arc  trained  in  the  federally  supported  programs  in  different  occu- 
pations, we  have  very  little  information  on  the  amount  of  formal  or 
informal  training  in  'the  same  occupations  in  the  private  economy. 

Generating  these  types  of  information  and  educating  and  training 
more  manpower  planners  and  program  administrators  will  constitute 
high  priority  items  if  the  objectives  of  the.  Manpower  Training  Act 
are  to  be.  realized.  One  of  the  bills,  the  OTTara  bill,  provides  specific- 
training  for  people  engaged  in  doing  the  planning  and  operation  of  the 
legislation. 

The  administration  bill  is  a forward  step  in  improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  manpower  programs  as  a basis  for  increasing  the  role 
of  training  as  a remedy  for  poverty.  The  Steiger  bill  possesses  the 
added  virtue  of  recognizing  the  need  for  an  increase  in  budget  author- 
ization to  accomplish  this  objective. 

It  provides  a specific  increase  to  billion  in  fiscal  1974,  about  dou- 
ble the  19fi9  appropriation. 

The  OTTara  bill  provides  stronger  incentives  to  employers  for  up- 
grading the  job  skills  of  trainees.  Enactment  of  the  administration 
bill  with  modifications  to  include  recognition  that  meeting  needs  for 
training  with  better  programs  will  also  justify  additional  funds,  and 
also  to  include  stronger  incentives  for  the  upgrading  of  job  skills  of 
the  working  poor  would  go  far  toward  establishing  a comprehensive 
program  of  manpower  services. 

This  kind  of  system  would  increase  the  appeal  of  training  to  the 
poor,  and  therefore,  motivation  for  entering  and  completing  the 
program. 
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By  enabling  the  Nation  to  use  more  of  the  available  work  force  and 
to  use  them  in  their  most  productive  employment,  this  legislation 
would  also  increase  our  society’s  capacity  for  realizing  its  goals. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I)r.  Lecht,  I want  to  thank  you  for  a very,  very  fine 
statement,  and  a wonderful  analysis  of  our  unskilled  and  unemployed 
workers  in  our  society. 

You  mention  that  there  are  about  5 million  working  poor.  Is  train- 
ing the  only  answer? 

Dr.  LiECirT.  It  is  one  of  several.  Collective  bargaining  is  another 
answer.  Extension  of  the  scope  of  minimum  wages  is  still  n further 
answer,  but  training  is  an  important  part  of  this  answer,  Many  of  these 
people  don't  have  the  skill  s which  will  get  them  better  jobs,  and  many 
of  these  people  are  employed  in  some  fields,  often  in  miscellaneous 
service  fields,  which  pay  badly,  whereas  there  are  shortages  in  other 
fields,  in  semitechnicnl  fields,  or  there  are  likely  to  be  shortages  in  many 
of  the  building  trades.  e . . 

Mr.  Daniels.  What-  about  occupations  in  public  service?  The  admin- 
istration bill  doesn't  place  much  emphasis  on  that.  T would  like  to  have 
your  thinking  on  that  subject.  . ... 

Dr.  Leciit.  My  opinion  is  that  there  is  a large  area  for  job  creation 
in  the  public  service  field.  I haven't  discussed  it  in  the  testimony,  al- 
though the  O'Hara  bill,  makes  an  important  point  of  this,  because  I 
would  like  to  see  more  on  the  scope  of  the  program;  that  is,  what  it 
would  cost,  liow  many  people  would  be  involved,  and  what  the  poten- 
tials are.  I think  as  a goal  it  is  a verv  desirable  goal. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I think  all  three  bills  before  this  committee— the 
O’Hara  bill,  the  Ayres  bill,  and  the  Steiger  bill— all  lay  emphasis  on 
the  fact,  but  two  of  the  bills — the  Ayres  bill  and  the  administration 
bill — stress  an  emphasis  upon  decentralization.  Do  you  approve  of 
that  format  as  set  forth  in  the  administration  and  Steiger  bills,  or  do 
you  believe  that  we  should  follow  the  principal  outline  of  the  O Kara 
bill,  which  gives  greater  discretion  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the 
awarding  of  grants?  ... 

Dr.  Lecht.  I would  favor  the  decentralization  of  the  two  bills.  Cur- 
rently, there  is  a great  deal  of  overlapping  of  programs,  of  duplication 
of  services.  These  programs  can't  he  run  from  Washington.  It  they 
arc  to  be  operated  effectively  and  deliver  their  services,  this  implies 
a very  considerable  degree  of  decentral izat ion. 

Mr.  Daniels.  How  about  the  variance  in  the  planning  and  employ- 
ment. in  the  50  States  of  the  Union,  each  State  having  a different  con- 
cept of  what  should  be  done  ? Do  you  think  that  would  be  standardized 
more  or  less  through  the  approval  of  the  plan  by  the  Secretary  of 

Labor?  . 

Dr.  Lecht.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  two  Lulls 
should  be  sufficient  for  him  to  insist  on  getting  plans  which  made 
sense,  and  I think  here  we  really  are  stating  that  the  role  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  to  exercise  his  judgment  as  to  the  capability  of  the 
States  to  plan,  because  he  has  the  power  to  withhold  funds  or  to  grant 
funds,  depending  on  the  caliber  of  the  plans  and  what  they  contain, 
so  the  incentives  to  the  States  to  improve  their  planning  are  quite 
strong. 
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Mr.  Daniels.  Suppose  yon  come  to  a situation  like  this,  where  t lie 
mayor  of  a local  community  approves  adopting  a certain  plan  and 
the  Governor  disapproves  of  it.  How  would  you  resolve  that  situation  ? 

I)r.  Lkcist.  Happily.  I am  not  the  one  who  is  called  upon  to  resolve 
it,  because  there  is  no  general  answer  to  tins  type  of  problem.  This 
is  a political  problem  which  would  have  to  he  resolved  through  the 
political  process,  and  there  are  many  provisions  built-  into  the  bill 
that  do  make  it  difficult  for  arbitrary  action. 

Kor  one,  the  Governor  has  a State  manpower  planning  body,  an 
advisory  body,  and  all  the  different  groups  concerned  with  man- 
power programs  are  included  in  that  body. 

Then,  the-  local  prime  sponsors  would  certainly  be  people  who 
would  have  political  influence  in  a State.  So,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  chances  of  this  being  worked  out  through  compromise  would 
be  good. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  sir. 

T call  on  inv  colleague  from  the  State  of  California,  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Dr.  Lecht,  cm  page  10  of  your  statement,  yon  refer 
to  other  measures  which  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the  (raining  proposal. 
You  mention  one,  which  would  reduce  the  proportion  of  Negroes  and 
other  non  whites  among  the  poor. 

Are  yon  referring  to  more  effective  equal  employment  opportunity 
legislation  { 

Dr.  Leo  it.  Certainly,  because  we  can  train  Negroes  and  other  dis- 
advantaged people  for  jobs,  and  we  can  give  them  the  skills  with 
which  to  work.  If  thov  encounter  barriers  on  account  of  their  race 
and  skin  color,  then  they  are  still  not  going  to  get  those  jobs.  So,  an 
expanded  equal  opportunity  program  is  certainly  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  an  active  manpower  policy,  which  would  include  training. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I just  wanted  to  be  more  certain  that  that  is  speci- 
fically what  you  are  referring  to. 

On  page  7,  also,  yon  mention  the  groups  that  enter  the  labor 
market  as  hospital  attendants  and  so  forth. 

Does  this  suggest  a new  careers  concept  in  which  individuals  would 
be  employed  at  their  low-level  entry,  but  would  be  assured  of  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  training  and  advancement  in  connection  with 
that  training? 

Dr.  Leci it.  What  I was  stating  there  is  that  right  now  the  hospital 
attendant  is  a low-paid  occupation,  and  we  are  an  affluent  sociD  . . 
and  we  demand  a great  many  services,  such  as  more  medical  care. 
People  usually  associate  economic  growth  with  our  being  better  off, 
or  most  people  being  better  off.  This  is  true,  blit  economic  growth  in 
our  society  also  expands  the  demand  for  the  services  of  many  people 
who  are  liadly  paid,  such  as  hospital  attendants. 

Well,  wliaf  do  we  do  here?  One  of  the  things  wo  could  do  is  to 
upgrade  the  duties  of  hospital  attendants  once  they  are  on  the  job, 
because,  there  is  a tremendous  shortage  of  technicians,  semiteehim  inns, 
laboratory  people,  assistant  nurses,  end  similar  people  in  the  health 
held.  We  are  very  unlikely  to  get  the  doctors  or  the  nurses  that  we 
would  like  to  have,  and  upgrading  people  at  the  bottom  of  the  occu- 
pational ladder  and  providing  them  with  good  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement is  one  way  of  both  improving  their  st  atus  and  also  easing 
the  manpower  problem  we  have. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Are-  yon  relating  this  in  some  way  to  the  family 
assistance  plan?  Some  of  us  have  great  concern  that  under  this  pro- 
posal for  family  assistance,  if  it  is  required  that  an  individual  accep 
employment  in  older  to  receive  the  assistance,  that  this  may  in  some 
instances  force  that  individual  into  accepting  low-level  eniployinent 
opportunities  as  domestics  and  elsewhere,  without  any  possi  >inty  ofc 

advancing.  , 

Would  you  agree  that  this  is  what  the  family  assistance  means,  that 
those  who  have  historically  been  confined  to  low  skills  are  going  to  be 
required  to  accept  a job  at  low  skills,  and  that  they  will  continue  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  heap  without  any  possibility  ox  ad- 
vancing, that  if  this  possibility  of  training  and  advancement  is  not 
built  into  that  type  of  a plan  that  what  we  are  m.nply  doing  is  con- 
tinuing the  inequalities  that  we  have  had  heretofore  and  not  really 
helping  the.  individual?  ..  . 

Dr.  Lecht.  I agree  very  much  with  what  you  say.  the  family  as- 
sistance plan,  if  it  doesn't  pro  vide  opportunities  for  upgrading  skills 
to  a considerable  extent  would  perpetuate  poverty  and  remove  people 
from  the  very  bottom  to  the  nvddlc  of  the  low-income  group.  It  would 
remedy  the  'worst  of  the  destitution  and  suffering,  hut  many  people 
would  still  remain  in  poverty  under  a family  assistance  plan.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  can  take  the  poor  and  divide  them  up  according  to  their 
labor  market  potential.  There  are  many  people  who  are  poor,  perhaps 
the  hulk  of  them  who  are  adults,  other  than  female  heads  of  pool- 
families,  who  arc  already  in  the  work  force,  or  would  be  in  the  work 
force  if  they  had  the  skills.  These  people  are  candidates  tor  training, 
and  family  assistance  is  at  best  a temporary  measure  until  they  get  a 

Then  there  are  other  people  who  probably  shouldn  t work  under 
any  circumstances,  say,  because  of  a physical  handicap  which  could  lit 
be  "treated.  Others  would  be  the  female  heads  of  poor  families  with 
three  or  four  small  preschool  children.  These  people  are  primarily 
candidates  for  family  assistance. 

But  I think  if  we  look  at  American  history,  the  way  the  p-  pie  m 
the  labor  force  have  gotten  themselves  out  of  poverty  lias  been  by  get- 
ting better  jobs  and  steadier  employment. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I recognize  my  colleague  from  the  btate  of  Wisconsin 
Mr.  Steiger,  author  of  one  of  the  bills  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

1 )r.  Lecht,  I very  much  appreciate,  your  testimony,  hut  I am  sorry 
we  didn't  have  it  yesterday,  when  we  had  the  witness  who  was  sav- 
i,i<r  that,  he  thought  the  view  of  both  the  administration  hill  and  the 
Steiger  bill  was  Wive  and  unworkable  because  the  need  wasiv t for 

In  essence,  what  your  study  is  saying  to  us  is  that  among  those 
who  are  unemployed,  as  well  as  those  classified  as  the  working  poor, 
there  are  a substantial  number  of  people  who,  if  they  are  i > he  up- 
graded, will  require  training  and  supportive  services  m the  next 

decade.  Is  that  a fair  assessment  ? 

Dr.  Lecht.  Yes.  This  is  true  of  a great  many  of  them  who  would 
otherwise  probably  not  move  out  of  poverty. 
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Hi*.  Stknsku.  That  being  the  ease,  if  you  were  to  describe  briefly 
the  kind  of  training  opportunities  you  belive  need  to  be  authorized, 
how  would  you  go  about  defining  for  this  committee  what  we  ought 
to  be  most  particularly  concerned  with?  . 

By  way  of  background,  if  I could  interject  at  that  point,  we  ha\e 
a kind  of  a running  debate  on  the  subcommittee  between  those  who 
say  we  need  job  creation  of  anv  kind,  versus  some  of  the  vest  of  us 
who  say  the  simple  act  of  job  creation  isn  t enough,  that-  we  have  to 
look  a 1 icad  to  kinds  of  skills  that  the  economy  requires  and  that  w*e 
are  going  to  need  people  to  fill. 

So,  1 guess  I am  asking  you  for  some  guidance  as  to  where  you 
place  the  priority;  in  what  kinds  of  training  and  skills  we  ought  to 

be  concerned  with.  . . 

Dr.  Leciit.  These  are  good  questions  to  which  I am  afraid  there 
will  not  be  very  adequate  answers  for  a long  time.  1 will  give  yon  my 
opinion.  Obviously,  we  have  to  be  concerned  with  all  of  these.  I he 
economy  generates  a large  number  of  jobs  if  it  is  growing  at  a reason- 
ably optimistic  rate — a rate  of  about  percent  a year  after  allow - 
iuo*’  for  price  increases.  If  we  look  at  what  has  been  happening  to  the 
unemployed  poor  in  the  populat  ion,  they  have  typically  been  absorbed 
by  economic7growth,  but  many  of  them  are  absorbed  m unsatisfac- 
tory ways,  the  employed  poor  for  example.  Rather  than  1 icing  un- 
employed, or  receiving  welfare  assistance,  they  work  as  hospital  at- 
tendants or  parking  lot.  attendants. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  bottlenecks  in  our  economy,  lne  nealtii 
occupations  are  full  of  them.  If  we  were  to  seriously  attempt  to  get 
the  housing  wTe  need,  we  would  have  many  bottlenecks  in  connection 

with  the  building  trades.  . 

In  an  earlier  study,  we  estimated  that-  rebuilding  American  cities,  it 
we  were  to  give  this  a high  priority  in  the  1070's,  would  generate  as 
main*  as  10  million  jobs  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  industries  supply- 
ing materials  and  inputs.  We  find  in  that  kind  of  situation  not  that  we 
have  a surplus  of  people,  but  that  we  have  shortages  of  people  in  many 
different  blue  collar  occupations,  and  at  many  different  levels  of  skill. 

Part  of  this  employment  is  in  the  public-  sector.  The  bulk  of  this  em- 
ployment is  in  the  private  sector.  We  face  the  problem  of  people  com- 
ing into  the  economy  who  frequently  clou  t,  have  skills,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  shortages  of  trained  manpower  cause  bottlenecks  which 
are  one  of  the  inflation -producing  factors. 

Training  offers  one  effective  bridge  for  overcoming  this  problem.  It 
isn't  the  onlv  one.  It  is  probably  our  biggest  one. 

Mr.  Steiger.  That  is  a very  reasonable  answer,  a very  good  answer. 
Lastly,  Dr.  Lecht,  I simply  want  to  pay  tribute  to  you  for  the  kmc. 
of  work  I know  you  have  done.  I have  read  your  books  with  great  in- 
terest, You  do  concur  that  it.  is  essential  for  ns,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
rational  manpower  policy,  to  get  out  of  the  categorization  in  which  we 
now  find  ourselves,  which  doesn't  serve  the  individual,  and  which 
doesn't  provide  a full  range  of  services  which  yon  feel  are  necessaiy  « 

Is  that  true?  . . ,. 

Dr.  Leciit.  This  makes  for  a great  deal  of  duplication,  and  cue  indi- 
viduals in  the  local  community  frequently  get  lost  attempting  to  go 
through  the  maze  of  redtape. 
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Mr.  Stkioeh.  Thank  you.  , f 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Erlenborn,  do  you  have  any  questions' 

Mr.  Eulexkokx.  Thank  voiu  Mr.  Chairman.  I)r.  Lecht.  I won  t 


take 


sier  ui  uiiuui-  in  xv«vv'/9  ~ . 

which  I haven't  yet  read  thoroughly.  Are  you  xamiliar  with  their 


ilil  . J.  I ww.  * . 

much  of  the  time  of  the  committee,  because  we  do  have  other  witnesses. 

1 do  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony.  I was  interested  m the  same 
question  tu at  Mr.  Steiger  asked.  I think  many  of  ns  feel  that  we  have 
hoen  derelict  for  many  years  in  not  providing  a system  that  would 
identify  the  job  opportunities  that  are  currently  available  and  match 
them  with  those  who  are  seeking  employment.  I think  this  is  one 
of  the  things  that  most  of  the  bills  before  this  subcommittee  would 
address  themselves  to. 

1 )o  yon  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  should  be  high,  on  our 

list  of  priorities?  , „ , , . in 

I),.  Lecht.  Yes.  I think  everybody  in  the  held  would  agree  that  the 
computerized  labor-market-information-bank  system  of  matching  peo- 
ple and  jobs  is  long  overdue,  and  it  is  something  we  ought  to  institute 
as  soon  as  we  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Eulkxborx.  I understand  that  in  Japan  they  have  started  a sim- 
ilar system.  It-  is  not  too  comprehensive  presently.  I visited  with  the 
Minister  of  Labor  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  have  some  information  about 
that, 

program  ? 

Dr.  Lecht.  No,  I am  not.  __  a . , , ^ 

Mr.  Eulenborn.  I think  another  item  that  Mr.  Steigei  touched 
upon,  which  is  a corollary  of  the  current  information  job  opportunity 
bank,  is  to  identify  the  skills  that  will  be  necessary  in  the  future.  As 
we  all  know,  in  our  changing  economy,  skills  that  were  desirable  and 
useful  20  years  ago  are  very  little  in  demand  today.  Skills  that  are 
useful  today  may  not  be  in  demand  20  years  from  now. 

Do  you  think  there  is  sufficient  research  to  identify  the  change  in 

demands  for  job  skills?  . . 

Dr  Lecht.  There  is  some  research.  I don’t  think  it  is  sufficient. 
Where  the  big  deficiency  exists  are  at  the  State  and  local  level.  We 
have  pretty  good  information  on  national  trends  in  jobs,  although 
there  is  still  much  we  need  more  on,  say,  the  impact  of  Government 
programs  in  creating  new  jobs,  because  Government  programs  have 
a big  impact,  which  is  frequently  overlooked.  Legislation  like  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  or  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  not  only 
provide  public  facilities  but  they  also  generate  employment,  and 
I think  we  need  considerably  more  research  in  that  area. 

But,  when  we  get  to  the  State  and  local  levels  and  attempt  to  see 
what  the  job  opportunities  are  going  to  be  like  in  a given  State  or 
city  5 or  10  years  from  now,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  say,  and  we 
have  far  less  information,  and  it  is  in  this  area  particularly  that 
enactment  of  this  bill,  like  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  196S  creates  an  information  gap  which  requires 
considerable  additional  research. 

Mr.  Eklenborx.  Thank  you.  . , 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  von.  Dr.  Lecht,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  for  your  testimony.  . 

Mr  Daniels.  This  morning  we  are  honored  with  the  presence  ql 
J.  Caleb  Boggs,  TVS.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Delaware,  who  is 
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very,  very  much  interested  in  this  manpower  program.. In  feet,  he  is 
here  in  support  of  a program  of  opportunities  llul«‘^.mV?ation  ten- 
ters and  lie.  has  introduced  a bill  on  this  subject.  :v. acter  n\  the  otliu 

Tliere  are  also  present,  the  Honorable  Robert  5L  C.  Nix,  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  a very  capable  and  alne 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  whom  I have  the  pleas- 
ure to  serve  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  service  Committee. 

I extend  a most  cordial  welcome  to  both  of  you  gentlemen  1 know 
that  you  both  are  well  acquainted  with  our  next  witness,  the  Reverend 
Leon  Sullivan,  who  is  the  founder  of  the  program  known  as  oppoi- 
t unities  industrialization  centers,  so  to  each  and  every  one  of  you 
I extend  a most  cordial  welcome. 

I shall  call  upon  mv  colleague  in  the  House,  Congressman 
Do  you  desire  to  make  a statement  with  regard  to  our  next  witness. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX.  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  TEE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr  Nix.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  I wish  to  express  my  appreciation,  first  of  all  for  the 
opportunity  to  come  here  today.  I intended  to  submit  a statement,  ut 
I shall  leave  this  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Daxuslt..  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

(The  statement,  follow'' :) 

Statement  or  Hon.  Bobkbt  X.  C.  Xix,  a Rbfreee.ntative  i.x  Coxmws  F»o»  the 

State  of  Pf.xxsvlvaxia 

Ur  Chairman  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  Program  was 
founded  by  Reverend  Leon  H.  Sullivan,  a Philadelphia  Pastor,  in  an  old  ahan- 
(loinal  iaiUioa.se  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  19(14,  to  provide  attnudin.il . dt 
velopment  and  skill  training  (for  available  jobs)  tor 

ployed  and  underemployed  in  the  concentrated  communities  and  until  -'leas 

Alru'e  OIC  has  been  phenomenally  successful  and  makes  taxpayers  out  of  tax 
consumers.  The  program  lias  developed  a national  reputation,  partieulaily  ai  » 
Industrial  lenders,  for  its  success  in  the  development  of  manpower  to  meet  t t 

needs  of  industry  and  business.  . 1<vu  Hirnni, h 

The  Philadelphia  OIC  prototype,  since  its  begmnhi-,  in  1JG4  tlnoiWi  b . 
lias  trained  ancl  placed  on  jobs  10,000  men  and  women  with  new  useful  skills, 
one-third  of  whom  had  been  on  relief  rolls  and  9-j p°? 
tied  in  poverty  categories.  In  Philadelphia  alone,  there  aie  uOOO  additional  l>ei 

sons  at  this  time  on  a waiting  list.  nn- 

Kiuulating  the  Philadelphia  prototype,  ol  operational  and  paitmlb  01 
evitable  OICs  were  reported  at  the  end  of  1900,  making  a total  of  00  OI 0 ^ 
throughout  the  nation.  Among  these  00,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  T>ruokljn. 
New  York  Boston,  Oklahoma  City  and  Seattle  OICs  have  the  characteristics  oi 
having  the  best  recruitment,  job  placement,  retention,  and  performance  records 

° ^ I n ^spite Ta clc 1 o f adequate  resources,  the  OICs  generally  in  America, 
comprise  the  best  training  programs  overall  in  the  nation,  with  :m  ineiagi 
national  cost  of  approximately  $1000  per  person.  This  amounts  to  less  than  one- 
thiiTui^ "cost  perPindividual  in  other  federally  sponsored  training  programs. 

Vp  to  December  of  1909,  50,000  trainees  have  been  trained  ^ 

country,  with  30.000  having  been  placed  into  training  related 
tiomi  thousands  having  received  job  placements  directly  from  the  OIC  I eeuci 
progra m °whVch  provides  attitudina!  and  self-help  motivational  assistance  to 

all  OIC  trainees. 
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Since  1964,  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  have  displayed  a 
marked  capability  to  provide  the  kind  of  training-  necessary  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  unemployment,  and  place  .significant  numbers  of  disadvantaged 
workers  on  the  road  to  economic  security. 

Although  the  large  majority  of  OIC  trainees  are  African  Americans,  OIC 
serves  all  Americans  regardless  of  race  or  color. 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  significant  characteristics  of  the  OIC  Program  is 
that  it  relates  to,  and  is  totally  involved  with  the  community.  OIOs  are  initiated, 
regulated,  administered  and  developed  by  “community  leadership”  and  recruit- 
ing is  done  in  the  “concentrated  community”  by  community  recruiters,  on  the 
sidewalks,  in  the  poolrooms,  and  all  places  where  the  unemployed  “hang  out.” 

Recruitments  are  then  placed  in  a prevocational  or  "Feeder  Program”  where 
they  are  taught  hygiene,  poise,  speech,  self-pride,  American  heritage  apprecia- 
tion and  adaptation  to  the  “world  of  work.”  Trainees  are  then  “fed”  into  OIC 
Skill  Centers  which  are  established  with  the  assistance  of  industry,  where 
students  receive  a skill  for  jobs  that  are  known  to  be  available. 

A subsidiary  of  OIC,  the  Adult  Armchair  Education  Program,  pre-assists 
by  going  into  the  community  and  into  the  homes  of  the  indigenous  where  work 
is  done  to  help  people  with  the  three  Iis,  American  Heritage  appreciation,  and 
other  self-help  personal  and  community  developmental  skills. 

Of  the  90  OICs  under  development  as  of  December,  1969,  only  30  Of  the 
operating  OIOs  were  receiving  comprehensive  federal  funding,  the  remaining 
60  QIC's  for  the  most  part,  are  totally  dependent  upon  private  sources  of  support. 

The  immediate  future  projection  of  OIC  is  to  train  100  thousand  persons 
per  year  into  useful  jobs  with  upgrading  possibilities.  If  CIC  is  provided  the 
resources  to  train  100  thousand  persons  for  jobs,  it  would  mean  a gain  of  $66 
million  dollars  annually  to  the  government  in  the  form  of  welfare  payment 
savings;  and  $40  million  dollars  in  additional  tax  revenue;  also,  $200  million 
dollars  annually  in  additional  income. 

The  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan  has  a distant  dream  of  what  the  OIC  Program 
might  be  like  ten  years  hence — 1980- -if  they  are  properly  funded.  He  believes 
that  if  the  federal,  state  and  local  governments,  foundations  and  private  enter- 
prises were  to  invest  some  $300  million  dollars  a year  in  the  OIC  program  in 
American  cities  throughout  the  country  over  the  next  decade,  that  over  2 million 
men  and  women  could  be  trained  for  skill  productive  jobs  that  would  add  more 
than  $30  billion  dollars  in  new  incomes  to  the  national  economy,  plus  untold 
savings  in  relief  and  welfare  checks. 

This  would  mean  a one  thousand  percent  dividend  in  ten  years  for  each  dollar 
invested  in  the  OICs  across  the  United  States  of  America. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  OICs,  the  nation  can  turn  the  corner  away  from 
a rising  “welfare”  state  for  the  disadvantaged  to  a new  “workfare”  state  of 
self-help  for  all  who  are  able  to  work  and  do  a job. 

In  the  event  of  possible  recessions,  the  OIC  would  provide  an  essential  “hold- 
ing action”  for  the  re-training  and  re-direction  of  individuals  into  public  and 
private  type  job  markets,  and  be  a prime  factor  in  the  concentrated  commu- 
nities towards  maintaining  positive  attitudes  among  the  people  in  a time  of 
national  economic  stress.  Further,  in  such  situations,  OICs  would  aid  in  the 
development  of  para -professionals  for  community  services,  daycare  work  and 
other  forms  of  educational  programs  that  would  be  so  vitally  necessary  for 
neighborhood  rehabilitation  projects, 

Mr.  Nix.  Opportunities  industrialization  center  program  was 
founded  by  the  Reverend  Leon  Sullivau  in  what  was  then  my  con- 
gressional district  in  1964. 

This  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  done  more  in  my  view  than  any 
single  program  initiated  by  any  one  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
The*  architect  of  that  program  is  Dr.  Leon  Sullivan  and  I am  con- 
vinced that  in  his  testimony  before  this  subcommittee,  he  is  in  a posi- 
tion to  oiler  more  of  substance  to  this  subcommittee  in  its  delibera- 
tions than  any  single  person  in  the  United  States. 

I say  this  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  because  of  his 
accomplishments  in  this  field,  not  only  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica., but  in  other  countries  of  the  world. 
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I am  indeed  honored  to  be  here  and  to  have  a part  along  with 
Senator  Boggs  in  the  presentation  of  Dr.  Sullivan  to  this  committ  e, 
along  with  his  associate. 

Mv.  Daniils.  Thank  you,  Congressman  .nix. 

Senator  Boggs. 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  J,  CALEB  BOGGS,  A TJ.S.  SENATOR  EROM  THE 

STATE  OE  DELAWARE 

Senator  Boggs.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  and 
Coireressman  Nix,  it  is  a great  honor  to  appear  before  this  committee, 
and  I appreciate  the  invitation  and  opportunity  ro  be  here  thm  mom 
in<>-  with  Congressman  Nix  and  members  of  the  committee,  and  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Sullivan  and  Rev.  Booth,  who  will  testify  before 

^'iTS'to  sup P<«t  and  endorse  what  Congressman  Nix  has  said  in 
rcgarcUo^RcneiK  very  proud,  and  I am  sure  you  are,  that 

the  OIC  was  begun  in  his  congressional  district. 

Reverend  Sullivan  is  the  architect  of  this  very  great,  and  eilectnc 
T)ro<>-ram.  He  is  pastor  of  the  Zion  Baptist  Church  m Philadelphia.  lie 
lias'll  distinguished  career  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Nation.  Since  Ins 
coming  to  Philadelphia  two  decades  ago,  the  membership  in  Ins 
church  has  grown  tenfold,  and  the  church  has  become  increasing!} 
involved  in  import  ant  activities  of  the . community . , (!  n 

A decade  ago.  he  founded  the  Zion  Home  for  the  Retirea,  one  el  the 
finest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  In  -96o,  Di.  bull 
van  was'  cited  by  Life  magazine  as  one  of  the  100  outstancmg  young 
adults  in  the  United  States. 


Chairman,  I w 


O 
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Mr.  v..i.inrii.iui,  x would  like  to  ask  permission  at.  this  time  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record  a biographical  sketch,  resume,  of  Dr.  Sulliv  an. 
It  is  fairly  complete,  but  it  is  so  impressive  that  I think  it  should  be 

made  a part  of  the  record  at  this  point.  . , . , 

Mr.  Daniils.  Without  objection,  we  will  incorporate  that  sketch  as 

part  of  the  record. 

(The  biographical  sketch  follows :) 

Biographical  Data— Rev.  Leon  Howard  Sullivan,  A.B.,  M.A.,  DX\,  L.1I.D., 

D.  Soc.  Sc.,  LL.D.,  Kd.  D. 

Born  : October  16, 1922,  Charleston.  West  Virginia. 

Address : 0820  Milton  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  D110.  , , ■ 

Title:  Pastor,  Zion  Baptist  Church,  1401  West  Venango  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.  19140. 

Education : 

West  Virginia  State  College. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Decrees  * 

* Bachelor  of  Arts— West  Virginia  State  College. 

Master  of  Arts  (Religion) — Columbia  University. 

Doctor  of  Divinity — Virginia  Union  University;  Dartmouth  College. 
Doctor  of  Humanities — West  Virginia  State  College. 

Doctor  of  Human  Letters— Delaware  State  College. 

Doctor  of  Social  Sciences — Villanova  University.  _ , „ n 

Doctor  of  Laws— Beaver  College;  Swarthmore  College;  Bowdom  College, 
Gannon  College ; Temple  Universit^;^enison  University. 
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Doctor  of  Divinity — -Princeton  University. 
Doctor  of  Education — -Judsoii  College. 
Doctor  of  Humanities — Lincoln  University. 


Awards : 


1955 — One  of  the  Ten  Outstanding  Young  Men  in  America. ; Outstanding 
Young  Man  of  Philadelphia. 

1950 — City  of  Philadelphia — Good  Citizenship  Award;  Afro  American 
Achievement  Award. 

1957 —  Silver  Beaver  Award  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

1958 —  Outstanding  Alumnus  Award  by  West  Virginia  State  College. 

1900 — Freedom  Foundation  Award. 

15)153 — Iiusswurm  Award  (Awarded  annually  to  ten  outstanding  Negroes  of 
the  Year)  by  the  National  Publishers  Association. 

1904— Philadelphia  Fellowship  Commission  Award. 

19GG — Philadelphia  Bok  Award  (Awarded  annually  to  outstanding  Phila- 
delphia Citizen) . 

DOT — William  Penn  Award,  International  Employment  Services  Award. 

DOS — Edwin  T.  Dalilberg  Peace  Award. 

1909 — Freedom  Foundation  American  Exemplar  Medal. 

In  1903  Reverend  Sullivan  was  cited  by  Life  Magazine  as  one  of  the  luu  Out- 
standing Young  Adults  in  the  United  States. 

Since  his  coming  to  Philadelphia  in  1950,  the  membership  of  the  Zion  Baptist 
Church  has  grown  from  000  to  5,000.  The  activities  of  the  Church  include  a Day 
Care  Center,  Federal  Credit  Union,  Community  Center  Program  for  Youth  and 
Adult  Activities,  Employment  Agency,  Adult  Education  Reading  Classes,  Numer- 
ous Athletic  Teams,  Choral  Groups  and  Family  Counseling  Service. 

In  15)00  he  founded  the  Zion  Home  for  the  Retired,  one  of  the  finest  institu- 
tions for  the  care  of  the  aged  in  Pennsylvania,  Reverend  Sullivan  founded  the 
Zion  Investment  Associates,  coming  out.  of  the  membership  of  Zion  Baptist 
Church  and  Zion  Investment  Associates  has  completed  development  of  a Million 
Dollar  Garden  Apartment  Complex,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  east,  mid  has 
built  a $1.7  Million  Dollar  Shopping  Center  (Progress  Plaza),  the  largest  shop- 
ping center  built,  owned  and  operated  by  colored  people  in  America. 

lie  lias  recently  founded  Progress  Aerospace  Enterprises.  Inc.,  a large  in- 
dustrial development  to  involve  African  Americans  in  tlie  Aerospace  Industry, 
and  Progress  Garment  Manufacturing  Company.  In  this  program  Reverend  Sulli- 
van has  designed  it  in  sueli  a way  that  profits  will  accrue,  not  only  back  to  in- 
vestors, but  a majority  of  the  profits  will  flew  back  into  the  community  to  assist 
in  educational  and  scholarship  benefits.  The  Progress  Aerospace  Enterprises 
(PAE)  is  perhaps  the  first  sizeable  aerospace  community,  self-help  enterprise 
owned  and  administered  by  colored  people  in  tlie  country. 

Reverend  Sullivan  is  married  to  the  former  Miss  Grace  Banks;  they  have 
three  children : Son,  Howard;  Daughters,  Julie  and  Hope. 

Senator  Boggs.  May  I also  ask  permission  to  submit  for  the  record  a 
copy  of  a statement  in  support  of  the  01 C and  the  general  purpose  of 
the  legislation  which  the  committee  is  now  considering^ 

Mr.  Daniels.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
record. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  IT  on.  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  a U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of 

Delaware 

Thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  to  appear  here  today  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  what  I believe  is  very  important  legislation.  The  proposed  Manpower  Bill, 
II.R.  13742,  introduced  by  the  distinguished  Congressman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres), 
I understand  is  similar  to  legislation  before  the  Senate,  S.  2S3S. 

It  has  been  my  distinct  honor  to-  introduce  in  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  six  other  Senators  an  amendment  to  S.  2S38  that  would  establish  a now 
category  of  programs  to  be  eligible  for  funds  under  Title  I. 

If  you  will  be  kind  enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen,  I would  very  much 
like  to  explain  to  you  briefly  why  I introduced  my  amendment  and  tlie  important 
job  that  it  will  accomplish. 
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Hi,.., Hv  fju»  language  of  mv  amendment  is  designed  to  insure  that  the 
I>'ede rat  \Voveri  line  1 it  ca  n and  will  provide  financial  support  to  the  Opportunities 

Industrialization  Centers.  Ti«voi~.ii<l  Or  Leon 

The  OI0  concept  was  developed  six  years  ago  b.\  tlu  Rive  l.  . V n 
Sulli'  -in  a minister  in  Philadelphia.  From  this  idea  and  money  l.iised  by  Di. 

B : consSthHi.  the  OIC  concept  of  self-help  ob  training  has  been  ev- 

mil  (led  to  smile  90  cities  across  the  nation.  Only  mie-tliird  of  the  UlUsHa.u 
lii i an ci ill  support  from  the  Federal  Government.  Yet  each  provides  an  impoi tu  it 
trSni  ma.UK.wer  programs,  an  important  blending  ot  local  needs 

"" *F-i rl U»r° tli is^year,  I introduced  in  the  Semite.  S.  13112,  a bill  that  would  eu- 
able  the  Federal  Government  to  offer  more  adequate  hinincial  suppoit  to  tlu 
( it-  nriVn-iVii  Siiice  tbat  time,  of  course,  the  proposed  Manpower  Training  A t 
li^beeu  Yntr.Kluml.  Mv  mueud.nent  was  offered  in  an  attempt  to  coordinate 
the  Government’s  programs  for  training  the  unemployed  and  the  undeiemplojcd. 
ir  is  *111  v*  belief  that  the  approach  of  the  bill  under  your  consideration.  M. 

1 374'J.  has  merit:  Too  uum.v  of  these  programs  are  widely  scattered  among  va 
mis  a^oueie^  fragmenting  the  effort  and  undermining  the  *oal. 

tvi.Tie  I i ersomill v believe  it  is  important  to  forumlly  rceogmze  the  OIC 
;h^,T legislation.  1 believe  we  should  not  neglect  this  opportunity 
’ the  m-i niTower  Training  Act  to  assist  the  OIC  programs  and  thus  strengthen 
^FiYm-MG  Yvru  .ent’s  program  in  manpower  training  As  tins  important 
Manpower  Training  proposal  is  discussed  by  the  Congress,  I believe  we  slioi 

must  also  add  that  the  OIC  approach 
meshes  wefl  \Wtli  the  intent  of  the  Manpower  Training  Act.  Both  seek  to  ... vest 
increased authority  and  responsibility  for  program  development  m the  Slates 

"vinYwiil  notice  that  the  aiueuduieut  does  not  offer  any  reference  to  the  title 

S'" 

nortant  activities  of  the  community.  A decade  ago  he  founded  the  ^ion  bioint 
l tl  Ti  -tired  one  of  the  finest  institutions  for  the  care  ot  the  aged  m I hil.i 
del  phi  a MilOHS  Or.  Sullivan  was  cited  by  Life  magazine  as  one  of  the  outstaud- 

1*55? S^onor  to  introduce  and  present  a fine  Ameri- 
can  leader,  l)v.  Sullivan. 


o 
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Statement  in  Support  of  Amendment  44.0  to  S.  2S38 
The  thrust  of  the  proposed  "ianpower  Act  is  its  stress  on  the  preparation  of 

center  hi  ^hilndelpliia  to  train  and  motivate  the  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons  of  this  area.  The  object  was  to  assist  them  to  obtain  and  keep  a 3 > 

Sf  businessmen,  eclneators,  ministers,  chemists,  ami  trainees  in  the  ptosrain. 
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Omaha  OIC  has  a feeder  program,  which  provides  pre-vocational  training  in 
reading  writing,  budgeiing  and  crediting,  how  to  find  a job,  motivation  and  basic 
social  relations  and  habits.  A personal  counselor  is  available  to  each  trainee 

throughout  this  period.  . 

Vocational  training  prepares  the  young  man  or  woman  for  typing,  siioitnanci, 
clerical  skills,  welding,  metal  work,  machine  operations,  and  many  more  useful 

Of  those  who  finished  vocational  training  in  Omaha  in  196S,  95  percent  Vveie 

immediately  placed  on  jobs.  Gentlemen,  this  is  success.  . - 

Omaha’s  largest  corporations  and  several  trade  unions  helped  m funding, 
planning,  training,  and  placement.  The  Omaha  OIC  cooperated  with  the  YMCA 
to  establish  a pre-school  for  children  of  trainees.  _ . ... 

Omaha  is  one  success;  Philadelphia  is  another.  Doctor  Sullivan  estimates  that 
OIC  has  saved  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  two  million  dollars  in  welfare  pay- 
ments, and  provided  twenty  million  dollars  worth  of  new  purchasing  power  in 
Philadelphia  since  1963.  In  the  1964-66  period,  the  Philadelphia  OIC  placed  three 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  persons  into  jobs.  Almost  all  of  these  men 

and  women  are  still  working. 

An  OIC  institute,  funded  in  part  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  OEO,  has 
been  created  in  Philadelphia  in  an  effort  to  advise  other  cities  on  how  to  set 

UPa?ie  cost  per  trainee  of  the  OIC  program  is  lower  than  almost  any  federal  and 
state  iob  training  programs.  Private  industry  has  cooperated  because  the  OICs 
stress  self-help,  and  try  to  instill  a sense  of  self-worth  in  the  trainee.  Reports 
from  industry  on  the  quality  of  those  trainees  who  have  been  placed  have  been 

commendaWe^ms  Jn  gome  2_  citieg  now  receive  some  funds  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  previous  manpower  acts.  But  the  OIC  reports  stress  the  need  to 
improve’ staff  salaries,  to  augment  facilities,  to  finance  more  follow-up  work, 
and  to  improve  counseling  and  staff  preparation.  This  is  how  federal  funds  can 
liein  this  most  worthwhile  program. 

Six  other  Senators  and  myself  have  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1969  (S.  2S38)  which  would  provide  for  direct  funding  of  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Centers.  Co-sponsors  of  the  amendment  are  Senator 
Birch  Bavh  of  Indiana,  Senator  Henry  Bellmon  of  Oklahoma,  Senator  Edward 
m Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  of  Maine,  Senator 
Richard  S.  Scliweiker  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania. 

Otl* °rg  todav  will  talk  of  the  values  and  needs  of  the  OIC.  Let  me  simply  say 
that  it  is  clear  that  the  OICs  have  provided  work  and  a new  life  for  thousands 
of ’ individuals,  many  of  whom  have  given  up  on  themselves.  It  can  truly  be 
said  that  this  program  has  started  admirably  toward  Reverend  Sullivan  s stated 
goal  • “To  turn  the  cries  in  our  streets  from  ‘burn  baby  burn’  to  ‘build  brother 
build’  Let  us  participate  in  the  further  advancement  and  fruition  of  that  noble 
a.nd.  necessary  hope. 

If  I may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  introduce  Dr.  Sullivan  for  his  remarks. 
Senator  Boggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  lias  been  my  personal  privilege 
to  visit  the  OIC  in  Philadelphia,  to  spend  a day  with  Dr.  Sullivan. 
He  is  a wonderful  host  but  in  addition  to  that,  r.e  keeps  you  moving 
every  minute,  to  look  at  every  facet  of  the  OIC  program,  from  the 
be°inning,  when  a person  is  taken  into  the  program,  through  the 
various  classes,  and  even  in  the  end.  Before  I could  leave  that  day,  I 
went  to  a service  station  operated  by  trainees,  people  who  had  been 
through  the  OIC,  and  I filled  up  my  car  with  gas  and  saw  the  actual 
woi'kiiio"  of  the  program  and  the  result  that  we  are  all  looking  tor. 
I thinkhis  effort  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  in  about  90  cities  now.  I think,  knowing  Dr.  Sullivan  personally, 
that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  here 
to  join  Congressman  Xix  in  presenting  the  Beverend  Dr.  Leon  Sullivan 

to  this  committee.  , , . , . , . , 

Mr.  Daniels.  Dr.  Sullivan,  you  should  feel  proud  after  hearing  the 
remarks  of  Senator  Boggs  and  Congressman  Nix,  c\vo  distinguished 
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members  of  the  U-S.  Congress.  You  are  also  going  to  be  jestioned 
bv  members  of  the  committee,  and  I am  sure  we-  will  not  only  oc 
pfeased  to  hear  your  testimony,  but  we  have  a lot  to  learn  from  you. 
Senator  Boggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENTS  OF  REV.  LEON  SULLIVAN,  FOUNDER  OF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES INDUSTRIALIZATION  CENTER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.; 
AND  REV.  L.  V.  BOOTH,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD,  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES INDUSTRIALIZATION  CENTER,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Mr  Daxiels.  I see  you  have  a gentleman  to  your  right.  Before 
you  proceed  with  your  presentation,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to 

1 ntD° d Sttllwan.  He  is  the  Rev.  L.  V-  Booth.  He  is  a member  of  the 
board  of  the  national  OIC,  and  is  the  vice  president,  regional  vice 
president,  of  the  regional  area  OIC  of  America. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you;  you  may  proceed,  Dr.  Sullivan 
Dr  Sullivan.  I would  like  to  thank  you,  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  lor 
the  opportunity  to  make  this  presentation,  and  I would  like  to  indi- 
cate that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  seated  behind  me  are 
students  and  participants  in  a part  of  the  OIC  program  m Wash- 

m?hese  l'Siies  and  gentlemen  were  given  manuals  10  days  ago  on 
how  laws  are  made  as  an  educational  process,  and  as  part  ot  oui 
training  process.  I am  very  pleased  that  they  are  here,  because  here 
they  are  getting  tangible,  real  evidence  ot  the  process  of  lawmakine 

nlI  think^ris’the  first  time  that  many  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen 
have  ever  had  the  experience  of  being  in  this  kind  of  setting.  In 
any  case,  it  is  the  type  of  thing  that  we  think : important  for  ^ total 
development  of  an  individual,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  values  of  this  country  and  how  it  has  developed 
Mr.  Daniels.  I concur  with  you  in  your  thought  on  that  subject 
matter.  It  is  indeed  appalling  to  find  how  many  people  m our  culture 
have  no  idea  how  our  laws  are  made.  This  is  a fine  elementary  level 
in  civics,  and  I trust  they  will  enjoy  this  morning.  I am  sure  they 
will. 

Dr.  Sullivan.  I am  sure  they  will.  T . , , ...  -»«• 

I would  like  to  make  this  statement,  after  which  I should  like,  Mi. 
Chairman,  to  present  a film  as  a part  of  the  testimony. 

Yew  and  restructured  efforts  toward  training  efforts  toward  train- 
ing the  unemployed  and  the  underemployed  m America  must  be 
taken  in  the  immediate  future,  or  the  entire  country  will  be  covered 
by  a sea  of  welfarism  and  a gulf  of  hopelessness. 

It  is  generally  known  that  scores  of  millions  of  our  citizens  are. 
prepared  t-o  perform  only  the  most  menial  kinds  of  jobs;  and  that 
whereas  often  jobs  are  plentiful  and  available,  requiring  some  minimal 
technical  skill,  still  the  jobs  go  unfilled  even  though  the  manpower 
supply  is  °tp at,  because  there  are  not  enough  people  amply  trained 
to  fill  the  ‘jobs.  This  is  particularly  true  among  America’s  minorities 
of  color,  and  the  white  southern  and  Appalachian  poor. 

Bv  the  year  2000,  the  American  population  will  have  grown  to 
really  300  million.  By  that  time,  chie  to  technological  developments, 
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one-half  the  jobs  being  performed  today  will  not  even  exist.  This 
means  that  if  meaningful  manpower  and  retraining  efforts  are  not 
successfully  instituted  and  developed  on  a broad  nationwide  scale, 
by  the  year  2000,  tens  of  million  of  the  American  population,  white 
and  black,  will  have  to  be  subsidized  to  some  degree  by  some  form  of 
welfare  or  income  assistance,  even  if  they  are  willing  and  able  to 

Especially,  there  is  a need  for  successful  massive  training  and  re- 
training programs  in  the  concentrated  communities  and  rural  areas 
where  minority  citizens  of  color  are  so  numerous.  In  these  areas,  in 
addition  to  skill  training,  there  is  need  for  attitudinal  and  self-moti- 
vational training  to  assist  men  and  women  to  qualify  on  a realistic  and 
sustaining  basis  for  employment  opportunity  in  “non-dead-end  jobs,” 
and  to  also  help  them  become  a greater  beneficiary,  overall,  within 
the  national  economy. 

For  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  unemployed  and  the  underem- 
ployed are  not  only  job  related,  but  involve  the  training  of  attitudes 
and  basic  remedial  communication  and  computational  skills. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  taking  a 
hard  new  look  at  manpower  legislation  to  see  that  new  goals  should 
be  set  and  that  methods  utilized  to  fill  some  of  the  realistic  needs  of 
che  unemployed  and  underemployed  of  America. 

Up  to  now,  as  far  as  the  black  community  particularly  is  concerned, 
Federal  manpower  programs  have  failed  utterly  in  reaching  the  real 
manpower  and  basic  training  needs  of  the  masses.  The  effect  has  been 
tantamount  to  “a  camel  passing  through  the  eye  of  a needle.” 

The  benefits  of  traditional  manpower  programs  in  the  black,  brown, 
and  red  minority  communities  in  particular,  have  been  so  ineffective 
as  to  be  insignificant. 

Mechanisms  have  to  be  provided  that  will  run  the  gamut  of  man- 
power delivery  service  to  the  employment  market.  These  mechanisms 
will  have  to  include  recruitment,  prevocational,  and  attitudinal  train- 
ing, technical  and  skill  education,  job  development,  referral,  and 
essential  followup  once  a person  is  on  the  job.  It  is  essential,  also,  that 
the  participation  of  the  community  be  taken  into  account.  Because, 
unless  the  people  in  the  communities  are  involved  in  the  manpower 
delivery  and  training  services,  any  government  or  privately  sponsored 
effort,  is  doomed  to  failure. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  population  in  the  concentrated  community 
has  lost,  faith  in  traditional  manpower  programs  and  services  and  is 
looking  for  other  forms  of  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
adequately  meet  their  needs. 

In  this  respect  I can  see  value  in  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Acts,  H.R.  10908,  11628,  and  13472,  especially  in  those  areas  where 
major  emphasis  is  placed,  on  a program’s  ability,  public  or  private, 
to  provide  comprehensive  employment  services  and  job  opportunities 
for  low-income  persons  who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed.  Such 
services  hopefully,  too,  must  include  recruitment,  counseling,  remedi- 
ation, vocational  training,  job  development,  job  placement,  and  other 
appropriate  services;  and  be  such  a program  in  which  residents  of  the 
area  to  be  served  shall  fully  participate  in  the  creation  of,  the  opera- 
tion of,  and  the  development  of  the  center ; and  where  the  business 
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community  in  the  area  to  be  served  is  consideied  in  its  services  and 

°P One  program  that  fits  these  needed  and  essential  requirements,  that 
was  beoun  6 years  ago  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  has  since  spread  into 
communities  large  and  small  across  the  United  States,  is  the  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Center  (OIC).  Tins  is  a P*?IF™ 
into  the  true  American  tradition  of  the  people  finding  a solution  to 

thThe°  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  program  was  funded 
in  an  old  abandoned  jailhouse  in  the  city  of  I hiladelplna 
provide  attitudinal  development  ind  skill  training  (for  * 

Lbs),  and  placement  and  followup  assistance,  for  the  unskilled,  unem- 
ployed, and  underemployed  in  the  concentrated  communities  and 

rural  areas  of  America.  pit  u, 

The  OIC  has  been  phenomenally  successful  and  makes  taxpayeis 
out  of  tax  consumers.  The  program  has  developed  a national  reputa- 
tion, particularly  among  industrial  leaders,  for  its  success  in  the  de- 
velopment of  manpower  to  meet  the  needs  of  industry  ^d  business. 

The  Philadelphia  OIC  prototype,  since  its  beginning  in  1961  tin  ougii 
1969,  has  trained  and  placed  on  jobs  10,000  men  and  women  with  new 
useful  skills— the  actual  number  is  9,400— one-third  of  whom  had 
been  on  relief  rolls  and  95  percent  of  whom  were  classified  m poverty 
categories.  In  Philadelphia  alone,  there  are  some  5,000  additional 

persons  at  this  time  on  a waiting  list. 

Emulating  the  Philadelphia  prototype,  51  operational  and  38  par- 
tially operatable  OIC’s  were  reported  at  the  end  of  1969,  making  a 
total  of  90  OIC’s  throughout  the  Nation  in  process  of  development. 
Anion o-  these  90,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Brooklyn,  New  *ork, 
Boston,  Oklahoma  City,  and  Seattle  OIC’s  have  the  characteristics 
of  having  the  best  recruitment,  job  placement,  retention,  and  perform- 
ance records  perhaps  of  any  training  programs  in  the  country. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  adequate  resources,  the  OIC  s generally  m 
America,  comprise  the  best  training  programs,  in  my  opinion,  overall 
hi  the  Nation,  with  an  average  national  cost  of  approximately  $1,090 
per  person.  This  amounts  to  less  than  one-third  the  cost  per  individual 

in  other  federally  sponsored  training  programs.  . , 

Up  to  December  of  1969,  more  than  40,000  trainees  have  been  helped 
in  OIC’s  across  the  country,  with  25,000  having  been  placed  into  train- 
ing related  jobs:  and  with  additional  thousands  having  received  job 
placements  and  help  directly  from  the  OIC  feeder  program,  which 
provides  self-help  motivational  assistance  to  all  OIC  trainees. 

Since  1964,  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  have  dis- 
played a marked  capability  to  provide  the  kind  of  training  necessary 
to  reduce  the  incidence  of  unemployment,  and  place  significant  num- 
bers of  disadvantaged  workers  on  the  road  to  economic  security.  OIC  s, 
aiso  by  their  very  existence  in  cities,  have  inspired  new  hope  among 
the  deprived  masses  in  these  communities  where  people  have  found  in 
OIC  a “training  program  that  really  cares  about  their  needs.” 
Although  the  large  majority  of  IOC  trainees  are  African  Ameri- 
cans, the  OIC  serves  all  Americans  regardless  of  race  or  color.  In  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  80  percent  of  the  trainees  are  Mexican-Americans.  In 
Oklahoma  City,  large  numbers  are  American  Indians.  In  Seattle,  there 
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are  Eskimos.  In  Roanoke,  60  percent  of  the  trainees  a,  whites.  They 

^One11  S Utmost  uniqu^^nd  significant  characteristics  of  the  OTC 

pro-ram  is  that  it  relates  to,  and  is  total  y.  involved  with  the  com 
munity.  OlC’s  are  initiated,  regulated,  administered^ develWby 
community  leadership ; and  recruiting  is  done  in  the  concentrated  «im 

and  all  X^s^eA^XloVed  hang^out  Industry  is  involved  in 

where  they  are  taught  hygiene,  poise,  speech,  self -pride,  Amei  c 
heritage  appreciation,  and  adaption  to  the  world  or  work.  . , , 

Trafnees  are  then  fed  into  IOC  skill,  centers  concommhantwth 
attitudinal  development  containing,  which  are  established  whh  the 
assistance  of  industry,  where  students  receive  a skill  for  jobs  that  are 
known  to  be  available. 

A subsidiary  of  OIC,  the  adult  armchair  education  program,  pre- 
assists by  going  into  the  community  and  into  the  homes  of  the  in- 
digenous wnere  work  is  done  to  help  people  with  the  three  R s,  Ameri- 
can heritage  appreciation,  and  other  self-help  personal  and  community 

Of  the  90  OlC’s  under  development  as  of  December  1969,  only  30 
of  the  operating  OlC’s  were  receiving  comprehensive  Federal  lunamg, 
the  remaining  60  OlC’s  for  the  most  part  are  totally  dependent  upon 

private  sources  of  support.  . . „ ?li; 

This  has  been  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  manpower  programs  in  our 
communities  that  have  only  dripped  down  in  their  value  to  our  people, 
and  the  program  that  people  point  to  in  literally  every  community 
where  an  OIC  is  established,  is  s+ill  a program  which  gets  the  pro- 
verbial run-around,  as  far  as  support  given  to  it  is  concerned  m the 
name  of  duplication  of  services.  I have  often  said  if  we  are  dupli- 
cating services,  I don’t  know  where  they  are,  because  nothing  is  being 
dors?,  for  us  in  the  communities. 

If  OIC  could  do  what  it  has  done  in  just  a few  years,  with  piece- 
meal, fragmented,  and  uncertain  funds,  borrowing  from  Peter  to 
pav  Paul,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  would  be  surprised  how  I have  to  bor- 
row from  one  fund  to  the'otlier  just  to  keep  the  program  going,  and 
at  the  same  time  developing  our  capabilities  and  management  skills 
as  we  go  along,  imagine  what  OIC  could  do  for  America  it  we 
were  given  ample  funds  to  do  the  job  it  is  clear  we  are  able  to  do.  I 
believe  we  deserve  to  have  all  America  help  us  to  help  ourselves. 

The  immediate  future  projection  of  OIC  is  to  tram  100,000  persons 
per  vear  into  useful  jobs  with  upgrading  possibilities.  If  OIC  is  pro- 
vided the  resources  to  train  100,000  persons  for  jobs,  it  would  mean 
a gain  of  $66  million  annually  to  the.  Government  in  the  form  of 
welfare  payment  savings ; and  $40  million  in  additional  tax  revenue , 
also,  $200  million  annually  in  additional,  income.  All  of  which  would 
represent,  a broadening  b'ase  of  purchasing  power,  for  the  Nation. 

At  the  average  cost  of  $1,000  per  trainee,  at  this  time,  the  invest- 
ment would  be  returned  $3  to  $1  at  the  end  of  the  first  vear 

I have  a distant  dream  of  what  the  OIC  program  might  be  like 
10  years  hence— 1980 —if  thev  a improperly  funded.  I believe  that  if 
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the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  foundations,  and  private 
enterprises  were  to  invest  some  $300  million  a year  in  the  OIC  pro- 
gram in  American  cities  throughout  the  country  over  the  next  decade, 
that  over  2 million  men  and  women  could  be  trained  for  skill  produc- 
live  jobs  that  would  add,  according  to  the  value  of  a hollar  as  of 
that  time,  more  than  $30  billion  in  new  incomes  to  the  national  econ- 
omy, plus  untold  savings  in  relief  and  welfare  checks. 

This  would  mean  a 1,000-percent  dividend  in  10  years  for  each 
dollar  invested  in  the  OIC  across  the  United  States  of  America,  men 
I indicated  the  breadth  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  indicating  not  only 
in  the  urban  centers,  but  in  the  rural  areas,  where  OIC  agricultural 
type  programs  can  be  developed,  because  if  we  cleared  up  poverty 
completely  in  every  large  city  of  America  today,  in  5 years  you  would 
have  the  problem  all  over  again,  because  people  would  come  in  masses 
from  the  countryside,  and  from  the  hills  and  the  dales,  and  until 
we  do  something  also  in  the  rural  areas,  the  nonnrban  areas  to  help 
people  there,  to  magnetize  them  with  opportunity  where  they  are, 
and  often  to  magnetize  people  back  from  the  streets  of  the  big  cities 
to  small  communities  where  they  came  from,  where  they  would  like 
to  o-o  back  if  they  could,  hut  there  is  nothing  back  there  for  them 
to  o*o  back  to,  it  would  stabilize,  to  a large  measure,  a great  deal  of 
the  migratory  situation  in  America.  I repeat,  if  we  cleared  poverty 
up  in  every  American  city  today  totally,  in  the  large  American  city 
onhT  in  5 years  you  would  have  the  problem  all  over  again. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  OIC’s.  the  Nation  can  turn  the  corner 
awav  from  a rising  “welfare”  state  for  the  disadvantaged,  to  a new 
“Workfare”  state  of  self-help  for  all  who  are  able  to  work  and  do  a 

^Tn  the  event  of  possible  recessions,  the  OIC’s  would  provide  an 
essential  “holding  action”  for  the  retraining  and  redirection  of  in- 
dividuals into  public  and  private  type  job  markets,  and  be  a prime 
factor  in  the  concentrated  communities  toward  working  helpfully  and 
positively  with  the  people  in  a time  of  national  economic  stress 
Further,  in  such  situations,  OIC’s  would  aid  in  the  development  of 
para -professionals  for  community  services,  day  care  work  and  otliei 
forms  of  educational  programs  that  would  be  so  vitally  necessary  for 
neighborhood  rehabilitation  projects.  . 

Interestingly,  the  OIC  program  has  made  such  an 
news  of  its  work  has  spread  around  the  world.. To  the  effect  that  O 
programs  arc  now  in  process  of  development  in  Nigeria,  Ghana  and 
the' Dominican  Republic,  and  inquiries  about  the  .establishment,  of 
OIC’s  are  being  received  from  all  over  the  world,  not  because  I w anted 
to  go  there,  because  we  have  a great  deal  to  do  here  at  home,  but  because 
011V  brothers  have  asked  that  the  OIC  program  come  there. 

It,  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  support  for  the  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Center  tvpe  programs  be  specifically  cncoiicliecl.  w ithout 
necessarilv  naming  it,  in  new  manpower  legislation  in  order  foi  Hit 
program  to  adequately  and  qualitatively  do  the  job  that  it,  lias  already 

demonstrated  it  is  capable  of  doing.  nm 

It,  is  mv  hope  that  the  expertise  and  services  of  the  OIC  national 
program,' which  provide  technical  and  educational  assistance  to  OIG 
developmental  efforts,  be  utilized  more  broadly  to  serve  non-OW  pro- 
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orams,  should  tliev  desire  that  service,  in  order  taut  die  OIC  techniques 
developed  might  be  made  more  broadly  available. 

T Can  see  how  OIC  tvpc  programs  might  be  utilized  in  communities 
large  and  small  where  there  is  a need  for  skilled  manpower  trailing 

and  development  in  those  particular  communities. 

The  program  is  organized  in  such  a way  that  it  can  develop  linkage 
with  anv  institution,  or  group,  public  or  private,  operating  anywheie, 
in  order  for  the  iob  to  be  done  to  “help  people  to  help  themselves 
m In  this  respect  I honestly  feed  that  the  bill  should  mandate  a m, 
positive  participation  of  the  Office  of  Education  and  HEW,  at  both 
the  national  (Washington)  and  regional  levels,  both  operationally  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  committed  and  active  leadership.  I believe  that 
thffi  is  essential  if  we  are  to  make  any  kind  of  in-depth,  root  attack  on 
the  problem  of  black  Americans  and  other  minority  groups. 

For  some  time  I have  felt  we  are  oversimplifying  the  dilemma  of 
getting  people  into  jobs.  While  I,  of  all  people,  certainly  wouldn  t want 
to  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  job  for  it  is  the  prioiitv  in  on 
value  system,  we  have  got  to  consider,  also,  the  present  ^ 

coals  of  minority  group  Americans  in  a broader  context,  HEV\ , espc 
cially  the  Office  6f  Education  with  its  link  to  the  education  community, 
is  somewhat  peculiarly  suited,  program  wise  and  phi  ®TOP_4:‘.  ■ „ 

work  with  the  total  human  being  and  all  of  the  myriad  of  conditions  of 
mind  and  body  resulting  from  years  of  deprivation  and  second-class 

CltThose  who  understand  the  concept  of  OIC  know  that  we  are  more 
than  just  a job  training  program.  In  OIC  we  are  concerned  with  the 
whole  human  spirit.  In  our  centers  our  amis  and  object n es  we  talk 
about  “the  whole  man  concept.”  That  is  why  in  Baltimore  andothei 
locations,  reports  show  that  there  is  less  turnover  of  OlO  & 
than  with  employees  from  other  sources.  iV,  i , 

Another  reason  I am  hopeful  that  this  manpower  bill  will  mandate 
more  positive  HEW  and  Office  of  Education  involvement  is  that  om 
OIC  s are  just  beginning  to  link  up  with  the  regular  school  systems 
across  the  Jountry.  The  Office  of  Education  is  presentiy  accelerating 
its  efforts  to  have  OIC’s  funded  through  State  education  agencies 
while  not  destroying  the  distinct  and  basic  characteristics  of  ‘ 

totally  a community  based  program.  For  these  characteristics  must 
never  be  sacrificed  for  the  value  they  can  serve.  , . , 

While  I am  convinced  that  the  remedial  work  we  are  cloin  - 
disadvantaged  school  dropouts  is  of  great  importance  as  a realist  i 
recognize  that  the  really  important  goal  for  OIC  s and  smidar  ti  am 
in<r  groups  is  to  influence  change  in  the  regular  school  systems  and 
other  constitutional  units  of  Government,  such  as  the  Employment 
Service,  and  such  as  the  V ocational  Education  Structure.  . 

Considering  the  funds  from  the  property  tax  base  and  nondiscre- 
tional  Federal  funds  available  to  the  regular  school  systems,  we  have 
got  to  work  with  them  to  achieve  meaningful  changes  if  we  hope  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  the  20  or  25  million  black  America 
and  for  10  million  Spanish-speaking  Americans,  and  our  many,  many 

^ I f eei  certain  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people  to 
be  served,  the  taxpayers,  and  the  Government  if  this  bill  provided 
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for  stronger  Office  of  Education/HEW  leadership  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  a more  natural  link  to  the  country's  education 
community. 

Through  our  advisory  committees  we  have  cultivated  excellent  con- 
tacts with  the  business  community  across  the  country.  Hopefully, 
some  of  these  contacts  could  also  be  used  to  build  bridges  linking  the 
disadvantaged  with  the  business  community  and  with  the  State  educa- 
tion agencies  and  other  elements  of  the  community. 

I repeat,  as  of  now,  of  the  90  or  more  OIC  projects  and  programs 
underdevelopment  in  the  United  States,  only  a third  of  them  receive 
Federal  funds  and  even  the  flow  of  these  funds  for  those  federally 
supplemented  programs  is  extremely  poor.  It  is  always  to  be  remem- 
bered, OIC  was  initiated  with  the  people’s  money,  and  even  in  these 
contexts,  people  initiated  them  first  with  their  own  funds. 

It  is  my  hope  that  specific  consideration  be  given  to  broadening  sup- 
port to  programs  such  as  OIC  through  the  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies, into  as  many  communities  as  possible,  in  order  that  a spirit  of 
hope  might  come  to  the  tens  of  millions  of  people  shut  out  from  the 
benefits  of  the  free  enterprise  system  due  to  lack  of  motivation,  atti- 
tude, and  adequate  skill  training,  and  other  kinds  of  educational  aids 
so  crucially  needed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time,  I should  like,  if  I can,  to  chow  you  a 
film  of  OIC  for  just  a few  minutes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I would  like  to  extend  a cordial  welcome  to  your 
trainees,  and  I hope  today  they  will  learn  something  of  real  value  to 
them,  of  Government  in  action,  and  I want  to  thank  you  for  having 
brought  them  down  so  that  they  can  see  their  Government  in  action. 

Dr.  Sullivan.  May  I say,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  students  are  from 
the  Washington  OIC.  If  we  had  brought  all  OIC  students,  they  would 
have  filled  an  area  a mile  square. 

All  of  you  from  OIC  raise  your  hands. 

(Show  of  hands.) 

This  is  j ust  a small  number. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I recognize  my  colleague  from  California,  Mr. 
Hawkins.  . 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I would  be  remiss,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I dicin  t do 
it  before  because  I didn’t  want  to  take  time  from  Dr.  Sullivan'S 
presentation,  but  I would  like  to  say  that  I have  enjoyed  Dr.  Sullivan's 
friendship.  I did  visit  the  OIC  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  same  as 
Senator  Boggs,  I suppose  I should  give  testimony  this  morning  m 
behalf  of  Dr.  Sullivan’s  courtesy  and  the  refreshment  I received  from 
that,  visit.  I think  it  was  the  most  heartwarming  operation  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  I think  that  Dr.  Sullivan’s  presentation  this  morn- 
ing is  but  a small  evidence.  I think  that  he  could  spend  days  tellin 
us  about  that  operation.  I am  very  pleased  with  the  operation,  and 
have  discussed  with  him  the  possibility  of  developing  the  same  type 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Sullivan,  I am  going  to  be  after  you  until  we  get  the  same  de- 
velopment in  Los  Angeles  as  you  have  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Sullivan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Daniels.  After  I learn  a little  bit  more  about  it,  I would  like  it 

in  Jersey  City,  N.J.  . . 

Dr.  Sullivan.  That  wo^  (Lb©  good.  And  not  to  mention  Newark. 
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Mr.  Daniels.  It  could  produce  a great  deal  of  help,  I can  assure 
you. 

Dr.  Sullivan.  Thank  you,  sir.  , 

Mr.  Daniels.  Will  somebody  take  care  of  the  lights  ‘ 

(Whereupon,  a film  was  shown  on  OIC.)  _ 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  was  a very  fine  presentation,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Booth,  you  may  proceed.  , -fi. 

Mr  Booth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I hope  you  will  beai  with 
me.  I am  1 week  out  of  the  hospital,  and  really  an  escapee  from  my 
physicians,  but  the  cause  was  too  important  to  neglect,  and  I am  iere 
this  morning  to  present  a statement.  I am  here  from  the  Cincinnati 
OIC,  not  one  of  the  most  outstanding  OIC’s  of  the  country  m the 
sense  of  achievement,  but  I think  one  of  the  most  outstanding  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  it  has  endured.  . . j 

OIC  came  into  a sea  of  manpower  programs,  uninvited,  unwanted, 
and  to  the  minds  of  some,  would  not  survive,  but  it  has  survived. 

So,  let  me  make  a statement,  and  then  close  out  with  a few  thoughts 

that  came  to  me  since  I came  here.  , *>.„ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
committee  and  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Cincinnati  OIC. 

The  Cincinnati  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  was  estab- 
lished in  July  1967.  The  driving  force  behind  its  development  came 
from  the  Interdenominational  Ministerial  Ai.iance,  particularly  iom 
Father  Hicks  of  St.  Andrews  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Rev.  L. 
Venchael  Booth  of  Zion  Baptist  Church. 

Members  of  this  alliance  were  particularly  concerned  about  the 
crowing  patterns  of  racial  tension  in  Cincinnati  beginning  in  1965. 
This  tension  had  been  expressed  chiefly  through  some  rent  strikes 
and  demonstrations  accompanied  by  frustrating  negotiations  with  the 
board  of  education,  and  sit-ins  on  some  building  sites  m an  effort  to 
demonstrate  the  discriminatory  practies  of  the  labor  unions  which 
had  met  with  little,  if  any,  success.  Tensions  and  frustrations  were 
mounting.  Individually  directed  incidents  of  violence  had  occurred. 
In  1967,  the  estimated  rate  of  unemployment,  according  to  the  Kernel- 
Report,  was  seven  out  of  every  eight  Negroes.  . 

Ill  an  effort  to  make  a positive  response  to  the  existing  conditions, 
the  Interdenominational  Ministerial  Alliance  sent  representatives  of 
its  body  to  investigate,  with  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  the  possibilities  of 

establishing  an  OIC  in  Cincinnati.  , . . fl 

Upon  returning  from  Philadelphia,  they  recommended  that  the 
community  move  ahead  with  plans  for  developing  a center.  In  co- 
operation with  local  industrial  representatives,  representatives  of  the 
various  manpower  development  agencies  in  the  city  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  clergy  and  Negro  community,  OIC  began  its 

operation  in  July  1967.  ... 

Our  program  is  designed  to  serve  the  greater  metropolitan  area, 
whose  population  is  approximately  one  and  a .half ^ million.  Within 
the  city  limits  there  a half  a million  people,  of  these,  Uo,000  of  Negro. 
This  percentage  has  grown  from  16  in  1950  to  22  m 1960  and  in  1965 
an  estimated  24  percent  live  within  the  city  limits.  ...  . • 

Cincinnati  also  has  one  of  the  largest  southern  Appalachian  white 
populations  of  any  city  in  the  country.  Similar  economic  conditions, 

X ■ t ‘ 
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as  exist  in  the  Negro  community,  are  prevalent  among  this  portion  of 

our  population.  . _ , . , . ,, 

Contrary  to  most  cities,  the  concentration  ot  poverty  is  not  m the 
central  city  area  alone,  rather,  it  is  isolated  in  nine  geographical  y 
defined  areas  which  are  often  surrounded  by  wealthy  and  middle-class 
neighborhoods  or  large  industrial  complexes. 

The  city  is  a manufacturing  center  whose  industrial  strength  is 

increasing. 


As  the  leading  trucking  center  and  producer  of  such  diverse  products  such  as 
machine  tools,  soap,  chemicals,  playing  cards,  sporting  goods,  shoes,  automobile 
parts,  jet  engines,  electronic  equipment,  cans,  beer,  elevators,  and  numerous 
other  goods  and  services,  there  is  a continual  need  for  skilled  technicians  and 
service  persons.  But  due  to  the  very  limited  vocational  adult  basic  education 
programs  in  the  greater  Cincinnati  area,  the  demand  for  skilled  workers  goes 
unfulfilled. 


Cincinnati  OIC’s  program  is  designed  to  fill  the  gap  between  sup- 
ply and  demand  in  our  labor  market.  Approximately  30  percent  of 
our  population  falls  into  the  groupings  of  hard-core  unemployed  01 
underemployed.  Some  of  the  characteristic  problems  of  these  group- 
ings can  be  generalized. 

Fiiyt  of  all,  the  person  who  falls  into  one  of  these  economic  classi- 
fications is  poorly  prepared  to  cope  with  the  educational  requirements 
of  our  society;  additionally,  he  lacks  the  motivation  and  attitudes 
necessary  to  compete  for  positions  in  the  skilled  trades. 

There  is  also  a serious  deficiency  in  training.  Many  persons  lack  the 
necessary  vocational  guidance  to  gain  employment  in  skilled  jobs  and 
industrial  positions  at  the  entry  level.  As  some  jobs  require  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  examinations  for  entrance,  there  is  a cleai  need 
for  training  of  persons  so  that  they  can  pass  these  examinations.  Final- 
ly, many  persons  have  been  automated  out  of  jobs  or  need  refresher 
courses  in  particular  areas  so  that  they  can  reenter  the  job  market. 

Our  task  is  to  prepare  persons  to  enter  the  labor  market.  This  means 
that  we  must  address  ourselves  to  the  characteristic  problems  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed  and  the  underemployed.  Thus,  not  only  do  we 
train  persons  for  a particular  skill,  but  we  also  try  to  foster  a sense  of. 
self-pride  and  self-determination  in  the  trainee.  Through  a supportive 
atmosphere  the  trainee  grows  in  self-confidence  as  well  as  becomes  a 
competent  craftsman  or  technician. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  his  instructors  and  his  counselor,  the 
trainee  enters  liis  skills  training  program.  Often  the  skills  training 
and  feeder  programs  occur  simultaneously.  Xhe  trainee  may  entei  any 
one  of  our  skills  programs  or  one  offered  by  any  other  MDTA  and  man- 
power training  efforts  in  Cincinnati.  . 

Before  entering  his  skills  programs,  each  person  is  thoroughly 
briefed  about  the  various  possibilities  available  to  him  in  all  of  the  pro- 
grams, about  the  qualifications  required  of  him  byr  the  employ ei,  ant 
about  the  kind  of  job  situations  in  which  he  is  likely  to  be  working'. 

We  offer  in  Cincinnati  the  following  vocational  courses:  keypunch, 
secretarial  science,  slipcover  and  drapery  making,  upholstery,  auto 
mechanics,  machine  tool  operation,  broadcast  technician,  data  process- 

job  placement  and  followup:  OIC  employs  a staff  of  job  develop- 
ment. specialists  to  promWCy© placement  of  our  trained  applicants  at 
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the  highest  possible  skill  level.  Essential  to  the  performance  of  this 
department  is  the  compiling  of  information  about  the  current  labor 
needs,  employment  opportunities,  technological  changes,  job  require- 
ments, and  other  new  developments  on  the  industrial  scene.  This  in- 
formation is  shared  with  every  department  as  it  is  basic  tc  our  pro- 
gram design  and  planning,  as  well  as  the  counseling  and  the  recruit- 
ment of  trainees. 

OIC  alumni : When  the  trainee  begins  his  employment,  OIC  does  not 
forget  him.  For  1 year,  longer  if  necessary,  we  continue  to  work  with 
the  graduate  while  he  is  on  the  job.  This  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
the  total  growth  and  socialization  of  the  individual. 

An  OIC  alumni  club  lias  been  established  to  provide  continued 
contact  with  the  graduates.  Support  through  groin  sharing  is  pro- 
vided as  they  discuss  on  the  job  experiences.  The  followup  process 
enables  the  OIC  staff  to  evaluate  its  program  and  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  we  serve,  the  local  com- 
munity, and  the  industrial  demands.  During  the  past  year,  1969,  we 
placed  297  persons  on  permanent  jobs ; total  placements  since  beginning 
of  program  is  694  in  full-time  employment. 

Operation  Pride:  In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1968,  Cincinnati  OIO 
began  working  with  the  Cincinnati  workhouse  and  other  community 
agencies  in  the  development  of  Operation  Pride.  The  proposed  pro- 
gram was  to  design  a technique  for  the  cure  of  the  recidivism  rate  of  in- 
mates at  the  workhouse.  This  program,  of  rehabilitation  includes  educa- 
tion, skills  training,  and  postrelease  employment  with  followup. 

Central  to  the  educational  process  is  attitudinal  change  and  motiva- 
tion. However,  academic  subjects  are  stressed  just  as  they  are  in  our 
regular  feeder  courses.  In  most  cases,  the  individual  will  start  bis 
skTlls  training  in  the  workhouse  and  then  complete  it  at  OIC.  Some 
of  the  skills  training  programs  planned  for  the  workhouse  are  up- 
holstery, office  machine  repair,  preventive  auto  mechanics,  secretarial 
science’  electronic  assembly,  power  sewing,  basic  bookkeeping,  home 
nursing,  and  IBM  keypunch. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  just  before  I left,  my 
last  instructions  were  to  think  of  those  87  persons  who  have  been  cut 
off  from  street  cleaning  and  other  such  jobs,  and  there  will  bo  150 
in  some  other  areas,  and  other  cuts  in  our  city  because  of  budgetary 
problems.  I have  said  to  our  OIC:  Let  us  make  contact  with  these 
persons  immediately  and  put  them  into  some  kind  of  procedural  train- 
ing that  they  might  not  lose  hope  and  become  a burden  to  our  city. 
We  are  alert  to  ever-growing  opportunities  to  help  people  to  help 
themselves.  We  have  these  statistics  here,  not*  to  impress  you,  but  to 
show  you  that  here  is  an  OIC  that  has  had  tremendous  difficulties  in 
various  ways  but  lias  made  the  following  record  in  the  last  2 full 
years  of  funding. 

Statistics:  (1)  Total  enrolled  in  provoeational  training  to  date, 
3,334 ; (2)  total  completing  prevocational  training  to  date,  859;  (3) 
pre1 vocational  training  completion  rate,  26  percent;  (4)  total  enrolled 
in  vocational  training  to  date,  1,063;  and  (5)  total  number  placed 
on  jobs  since  beginning  operations,  694. 

As  a result  of  OIC  training,  a substantial  number  of  underemployed 
persons  were  upgraded  on  t1'  ’ ’ ™ ~ an  example,  of  20  city 
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waste  collection  employees  in  our  program,  18  have  been  upgraded. 

A substantial  number  of  persons  coming  into  our  program  were  moti- 
vated to  the  extent  that  they  were  able  to  secure  employment  on  then 

^Twould  like  to  say  this  in  closing:  I believe,  and  I wish  you  knew 
me  better,  because  you  would  understand  the  vantage  point  from 
which  I speak,  when  the  so-called  revolution  broke  in  Cincinnati,  I 
was  as  much  asleep  as  Rip  Van  Winkle.  But  I can  say  to  you  today,  I 
am  partly  awake,  and  it  is  so  much  better  to  see  scores  of  young  men 
and  women  with  hope  than  to  see  the  young  women  and  men  that  1 met 

in  the  early  days  of  the  so-called  revolution.  . 

I would  like  to  say  this  on  behalf  of  our  gocxl  friend,  Dr.  Sullivan, 
whom  we  greatly  love  and  admire  and  appreciate,  and  certainly  wish 
that  he  might  be  preserved  for  a long,  long  time:  OIC  is  an  authentic 
self-help  program,  designed  by  blacks  for  blacks,  with  built-in  nigie- 
dients  with  special  application  for  blacks  and  other  underprivileged 
minorities.  It  is  uniquely  designed  with  the  American  concept  of  self- 
reliance,  individual  initiative,  self-determination,  development  and 
creativity,  growth,  freedom,  progress,  prosperity,  you  name  it,  a pio- 
gvam  that  offers  a last  best  hope  for  America  to  lift  her  most  deprived 
citizens  out  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  despair  to  knowledge  ar  d hope. 

This  process  comes  closest  to  the  heart  of  America  s need  to  help  h.  I 
needy  citizens  to  help  themselves.  This  program  is  a product  of  the 
church,  for  a defenseless  section  of  society  that  can  become  a grca..  as- 
set in  the  next  decade,  or  become  a total  rum  to  America.  This  pro- 
gram is  as  real  as  the  people  present  here.  . T IT  +14- 

Mr.  Chairman,  I thank  you  for  this  opportunity,  as  I behove  that 
with  your  sensitivity  and  your  minds  at  work,  America  is  safe. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Dr.  Sullivan  ? i i m Q 

Dr  Set.ltv.vn.  Just  to  conclude  this  before  questions,  I would  like 
to  hear  from  two  students  here.  The  names  were  given  me. 

Mrs.  Doris  Bryant.  Doris,  would  you  come  up?  . . . 

Mr  Daniels.  Doctor,  just  a word  of  caution.  In  order  to  afford  the 
members  of  the  committee  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions,  the  pres- 
entation of  these  students  will  necessarily  have  to  be  brie  . 

Dr.  Sullivan.  Yes. 

And  David  Harling. 

Mrs.  Brtant.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  Doffs  Bryant,  and  I am  a member  of  the  OIC,  located  m W ashington, 
l'J.C  T a.  l a student  in  the  class  of  merchandising  and  sales. 

I would  like  to  let  vou  and  others  know  what  OIC  means  to  me. 
Recoi  nition  at  OIC  is  that  each  ir dividual  merits  work  and  a sense 
of  dignity,  a better  understanding  of  a program  xor  the  black  mdi- 

Tlie  dropout  has  not  been  accepted  in  the  world  of  work.  Building 
of  self-confidence  of  the  individual  which  makes  him  enthusiastic  and 
a part  of  the  group  spirit  is  important.  OIC  develops  a feeling  of  le- 
sponsibility  toward  a job,  or  a better  ]ob.  It  develops  a desire  for  self- 
improvement  through  skills  and  improvement  of  one  s attitude,  it 
develops  a new  lease  on  life  when  the  individual  feels  a chance  to  ^et 
ahead. 
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I would  like  to  stress  that  OIC  doesn’t  screen  an  individual  out  of 
a program.  Rather*  they  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  ail  individual 
by  educating  liim  from  where  lie  is  presently. 


Thank  you. 
Mr.  Daniels. 


Prior  to  your  enrollment  in  OIC.  were  you  a school 


dropout? 

Mrs.  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Ho  - much  education  did  you  receive : 

Mrs.  Bryant.  I < ipleted  the  lOtli  grade. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Are  you  employed  or  unemployed? 

Mrs.  Bryant.  I am  employed. 

Mr  Daniels.  Plow  old  are  you? 

Mrs.  Bryant.  Twenty.  . 

Mr.  Daniels.  As  a result  of  your  employment  in  OIC,  what  kind  o± 
a course  did  you  pursue  there  ? 

Mrs.  Bryant.  Merchandising  and  sales. 

Mr.  Daniels.  How  long  dicl  you  enroll  in  that  course  before  you 
went  out  in  the  employment  world  ? 

Mrs.  Bryant.  I haven’t  as  yet  finished  my  training. 

Mr.  Daniels.  How  long  a duration  is  this  training  program? 

Mrs.  Bryant.  F uur  months. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Plow  many  have  you  completed  of  it? 

Mrs.  Bryant.  Two  months. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Y ou  are  halfway  through  ? 

Mrs.  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Do  you  plan  to  continue? 

Mrs.  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  are  not  going  to  drop  out  ? 

‘Mrs.  Bryant.  E o.  . . ^ .. 

Mr.  IIari-ing.  I am  a student  in  OIC  in  the  District  ol  Columbia, 
and  I enrolled  in  an  operating  program.  I think  OIC  is  a lovely  pro- 
gram, and  I think  if  I can  make  it  there  others  can. 

OIC  is  like  a second  home  to  me,  because  I feel  if  I have  any  prob- 
lems I can  go  to  any  one  of  the  OIC  staff  members  and  discuss  my 
problem.  And  I think  they  would  help  me  in  every  way  they  know 

h°When  I first  went  to  OIC,  I said  to  myself  “OIC  is  like  all  the 
other  programs,  where  vou  will  go  there  and  learn  nothing.  But  1 
stayed  with  OIC.  I stayed  there,  and  I am- glad  I did,  because  I have 
learned  a lot  there,  and  I am  still  learning.  And  I feel  a lot  more  needs 
to  be  learned. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  young  man.  0 . 

I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  you,  Dr.  bulli- 
van  and  also  Reverend  Booth,  for  your  most  interestmg  and  informa- 
tive testimony  here  today.  I know  I have  learned  something  new  here 
today.  While  I had  heard  of  OIC,  I had  no  idea  of  the  type  of  work 
that  you  were  doing,  and  how  yon.  involve  yourselves  m a community. 

Your  testimony  here  today  certainly  gives  credence  for  support 
of  this  program. 

Now  Dr.  Sullivan,  you  said  there  were  91  OIC  centers  spread 
throughout  the  country,  and  approximately  one-third  are  funded  by 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  Is  that  correct  ? 
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Dr.  Sullivan.  That  is  right.  . 

yfi*.  Dakthls.  Do  you  know  why  the  other  t\vo-thircls  hnvc  not  boon, 
in  view  of  the  fine  work  being  performed  by  OIC,  why  it  liasn  t at- 
tained national  recognition? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a big  question,  and  I am  m a 
position  that  even  I don't  know.  Our  programs  were  created  out  of  the 
community  with  broad  support  in  every  community,  there  have  been 
a number  of  reasons  stated  why.  Some  have  said  that  we  were  dupli- 
cating services  that  were  already  being  performed  in  our  communities, 
and  all  of  us  know  that  this  isn’t  true.  No  program  has  come  along  in 
training  and  retraining  that  lias  done  the  broad  kind  of  effort-  that 

OIC  has  done.  i 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  feeder  program,  which  is  the  first  pre\oca- 
tional  program  in  manpower  in  the  country,  was  created  out  of  OIC 
and,  by  the  admission  of  the  Department  of  Labor  itself,  duplicated 
in  other  Federal  type  programs. 

There  has  been  some  thought  as  to  whether  or  not  the  OIC  program 
could  he  controllable,  whether  a manpower  program  should  be  mas- 
sively funded  when  there 'arc  not  Federal  agencies.  The  realization  lias 
not  been  that  OIC  is  the  people  itself,  and  that,  it  is  a new  experiment 
in  this  direction. 

Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  programs  that  are 
extra-OIC  related,  extrarel ated  in  manpower. 

It  seems  that,  always,  directions  are  seen  to  get  around  OIC,  or 
to  try  to  link  OIC  into  something  else,  instead  of  linking  something 

else  into  OIC.  . 

Some  people  have  thought  perhaps  I was  trying  to  biuld  a man- 
power empire.  There  are  ‘all  kinds  of  things  going  on  around  here 
that  even  I don’t  understand.  All  I know  is  that  when  I try  to  seek 
support  for  OIC,  someone  always  pops  up  and  tells  me  it  cant  be 
done,  or  won’t  be  clone.  I get-  a lot  of  encouragement,  but  I don’t  get 
anv  money. 

Some  have  said  that  the  idea  was  to  choke  OIC  out,  to  get  it  out 
of  the  field  of  manpower,  it  doesn’t  belong  in  manpower,  because 
what  do  these  preachers  know  about  manpower. 

But  -ve  are  not,  coimr  to  be  choked  out.  We  have  been  pushed  out, 
run  out.  talked  about.  We  have  been  dealt  out.  But  we  haven’t  been 
knocked  out,  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  knocked  out,  because  we  aie 
o-oino-  to  have  these  programs  whether  we  get  help  for  them  or  not. 
AmLwe  are  going  to  have  them,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  our  survival 
depends  on  it. 

Mr.  Daniels.  This  is  strictly  a poverty- related  program  ? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  Strictly,  sir. 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  organized  this  program  in  1964? 

Dr.  Sullivan . Yes.  . 

Mr.  Daniels.  During  your  testimony,  you  placed  much  emphasis 
upon  community  involvement.  Just  exactly  how  can  you  get  the 
communitv  involved  ? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  First,  the  request  for  an  OIC.  the  request  must  come 
from  the  communitv.  This  must  be  constituted  of  people  in  the  com- 
munity who  have  an  identity  with  the  aspirations  of  the  community. 
Then  they  go  to  Philadelphia  to  see  an  OIC  in  action.  They  go  back 
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and  develop  an  OIC,  and  we  send  technicians  to  help  them  at*  this 
point,  to  set  them  up. 

The  boards  are  people  who  live  in  the  community.  We  contract 
through  the  local  group  the  business  and  industry  in  the  area,  to  find 
what  jobs  are  available.  Then  we  hook  industry  into  supporting  that 
local  OIC*  effort  by  industrial  advisory  committees  and  advisory 
boards.  Then  the  community  itself  finds  a place  for  its  program. 

Many  of  the  places  are  rebuilt  by  the  hands  of  the  trainees  and  by 
the  community.  Money  is  raised  from  the  community  itself,  from 
blacks,  or  in  the  case  of  Roanoke,  from  the  white  community. 

A drive  is  launched,  and  then  a feeder  program  is  initiated  with 
volunteers  to  get  going  while  we  develop  the  capability  to  structure  a 
more  comprehensive  program.  And  by  that  time  it  is  on  its  way. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Are  all  91  programs  affiliated  with  a church? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir.  All  91  programs  have  people  on  the  boards 
related  to  churches,  but  some  are  unrelated  to  churches.  Wo  started  as 
church  leaders,  but  it  is  not  a church  program  per  se.  OIC  is  an  exten- 
sion of  my  ministry,  which  is  why  I am  doing  it.  I think  God  wants 
me  to  do  5 \ 

But  many  centers  have  serving  them,  Jew,  Gentile,  whatever  they 
might  be.  Catholic,  Protestant.  But  it  is  open  to  everyone.  It  is  not  a 
church  program. 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  the  course  of  your  testimony,  you  said  this  is  not 
just  a black-oriented  program,  whereas  Dr.  Booth  said  this  is  a pro- 
gram for  blacks. 

Mr.  Booth.  No;  there  is  no  conflict.  I did  not  say  that  it  was  only 
for  blacks.  I said  it  was  designed  for  blacks  and  other  underprivileged 
minorities  in  our  own  city.  'Our  staff  is  biracial,  or  it  is  nonsectariau 
in  terms  of  race. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I must  have  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Booth.  Blacks  are  the  most  visible  minority. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I would  like  to  get  that  cleared  up  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes,  I would  like  to  get  it  cleared  up.  Blacks  would 
be  predominant. 

Dr.  Sullivan.  In  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  more  than  half  of  the  pro- 
grams are  white.  And  in  Roanoke,  more  than  half  are  white. 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  the  91  programs,  how  many  people  are  enrolled? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  About  30,000  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Daniels.  How  many  have  graduated  ? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  Overall,  about  25,000.  You  have  about  9,000  or  10,000 
in  Philadelphia  alone. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Can  you  tell  us  what  your  exx^erience  has  been  with 
dropouts  who  originally  enrolled?  What  percentage  failed  to  finish? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  Well,  our  program  is  divided  into  two  parts;  first, 
the  feeder  program,  which  is  the  prevocational  program  that  every 
X>erson  must  come  into,  and  then  the  technical-skill  program,  where  a 
X^erson  learns  a skil1.  So  the  intake  point  is  the  feeder  xerogram. 

We  find  that  many  people  complete  the  feeder  xerogram,  which  is 
a x>revocational  program,  and  go  directly  into  a job  from  there.  What 
they  needed  was  direction  and  motivation  and  some  help. 

Some  go  into  the  skill- training  program.  All  in  all,  we  have  serv- 
iced about  50,000  peox>le — really,  I say,  about  40,000  for  the  record. 
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Of  that  40,000, 25,000  have  finished  a program  and  are.  now  working  on 
jobs  across  this  county. 

Of  the  40,000 — and  it  might  be  more— many  til ou sands  have  gone 
from  the  feeder  directly  into  jobs.  The  placement  recoid,  ^uncci- 
sfcand,  in  OlC  programs  is  approximately  80  percent,  [An  ame  leans 
over  and  speaks  to  Dr.  Sullivan.]  He  said  85  percent.  He  is  director 

of  the  OIC  institute.  . 

I would  say  80  to  85  percent.  The  retention  rate  of  persons  who 
o*et  on  a job  and  remain  is  between  80  and  90  percent.  And  tins  io 
rather  phenomenal.  After  a single  year,  persons  who  stay  on  the  job, 
or  who  are  upgraded  within  the  skill  area  m which  they  were  trained, 
so  the  retention  of  persons  on  jobs  unquestionably,  I think,  is  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon  in  manpower  training,  and  the  placement  is 
very  ^ood.  The  placement  is  very  good  because  we  tie  incmstry  into 
the  program.  We  know  the  jobs  that  are  available  in  the  community, 
industry  comprises  our  industrial  advisory  committees,  industry 
helps  us  buy  equipment,  and  in  the  in-service  training  of  our  instruc- 
tors. So  they  are  helping  us  to  train  people  for  jobs  that  exist  m 

industry.  . . , 

It  is  for  that  reason  in  Philadelphia  that  ClC  trainees  are  work- 
ing in  800  companies  in  Philadelphia  alone,  because  industry  has  had 
a part  in  the  development  of  the  program. 

That  is  one  reason  I think  the  placement  is  so  high.  It  is  extraor- 
dinarily high,  and  the  retention  is  high. 

Mr.  D.*  niels.  You  have  been  successful  in  putting  the  people  to 
work,  which  is  the  main  purpose  of  our  manpow  er  training  programs. 

What  control  is  there  over  the  program  itself  ? How  is  that  regulated 
and  Governed?  You  have  an  involvement  of  various  people  from  the 
community,  from  industry,  besides  your  local  people.  . 

Dr.  Sullivan*.  Each  program  is  an  autonomous  OlC  unit  itself, 
with  its  own  beard  of  directors,  a nonprofit  board. 

Hooked  to  the  board,  like  a umbilical  cord,  is  the  industrial  advisory 
committee  of  that  particular  city.  It  does  not  tell  the  board  what  to 
do,  because  we  can’t  have  that,  but  gives  advice  and  counsel  in  terms 
of  employment  opportunities  and  resources  and  this  type  of  thing. 

We  have  a national  executive  board  of  persons  who  are  elected 
once  a year  to  what  we  call  a national  assembly,  which  was  held  just 
a few  wreeks  ago  in  Ohicago,  111.  That  executive  board  makes  deter- 
minations for  the  overall  program,  recommendations  for  the  overall 
program,  but  the  autonomy  of  the  program  rests  m the  local  com- 
munity. But  it  is  tied  together  by  this  family  of  OIC,  which  is  formed 
in  an  executive  board,  a national  board,  where  the  selection  of  the 
person  is  made  from  the  persons  in  the  assembly. 

j^D'.  Daniels.  AVhat  do  you  estimate  to  be  the  cost  per  trainee  ■ 
Dr*  Sullivan.  The  average  cost  of  a trainee  from  the  street  to  a 
job  is  approximately  $1,000,  which  is  about  one-third  the  cost  of  an 

ordinary  Federal  program.  . 

Mr  Daniels.  One  of  the  questions  involved  m our  manpower  tram- 
mg  is  the  question  of  eligibility.  Now,  you  stated  that  there  are  5,000 
persons  on  the  waiting  list. 

I-Iow  does  OIC  determine  a person’s  eligibility  ( 

Hi*.  Sullivan.  *We  determine  it  on  the  'basis  of  tHst-come^,  tiist- 
servecl,  because  our  centers  are  very  crowded  in  Philadelphia.  We  have 
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5,000  on  the  waiting  list  only  in  Philadelphia.  I imagine  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  across  the  country. 

But  it  is  a first-come,  first-served  basis.  Some  have  to  wait  6 months 
or  a year — and  we  have  some  people  who  have  been  on  the  waiting 
list  a year,  and  thev  have  to  wait  for  slots,  because  we  don  t have 
resources  for  a larger  program  to  serve  the  people. 

Also  in  the  skills  we  serve,  there  arc  some  skills  where  there  arc 
fewer  slots,  and  therefore  we  fill  those  slots  with  the  persons  we  think, 
and  the  person  thinks— what,  we  call  a dual  type  of  counseling  rela- 
tionship—would  want  to  go  into  a specific  skill  area,  bo  ir.  is  m terms 
of  first-come,  first-served,  and  then  on  the  basis  of  what  slots  arc 
open  for  training  in  a specific  area.  . 

Mr.  Daniels.  How  do  you  match  trainees  with  jobs  < \ ou  have  Iiacl 
phenomenal  success  in  having  persons  graduate  from  vour  piogiam, 
and  you  say  you  have  met  with  80  to  90-pcrcent  success  in  getting  them 
jobs,  and  this  is  an  unusual  degree  of  success.  And  I am  very  much 
interested  in  how  vou  tie  them  up  with  the  j obs. 

Dr.  Sullivan.  It  really  starts  with  the  feeder  program.  The  feeder 
program  is  the  pre vocational  program  of  the  QIC.  Let  me  describe  the 

feeder  program  just  in  a couple  of  seconds. 

We  found  that  most  of  us  who  came  to  OIC  only  went  beyond  the 
ninth  or  10th  year  in  school.  One-third  of  us  were  on  public  welfare. 
The  average  age  was  around  27  year.'.  So  many  of  us  had  fox  gotten 
some  of  the  knowledge  we  had  of  the  basics  of  the  language,  even,  how, 
really,  to  put  it  down.  So  in  the  feeder  program  we  first  give  a person 

a sense  of  literacy.  . ...  .. 

We  o-o  back  and  teach  the  basics  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
all  over  again.  Even  if  a person  finished  high  school,  it  doesn  t matter. 

I went  through  the  feeder  program  myself.  . . . 

We  call  it  communications  skills,  and  people  don  t mmd  it  too  much. 

[Laughter.]  . » 

Then  in  the  feeder  program,  we  teach  grooming,  we  teacli  a sense  oi 
self -pride.  When  we  initiate  the  program,  when  we  decided  we  wanted 
Afro’s  particularly  to  know  something  of  tlieir  heritage  and  tneir 
past — and  we  put  into  it  minority  education,  and  we  talked  about 
Hannibal,  and  so  forth,  right  down  to  the  present  day. 

We  taught  people  who  were  Irish  Americans,  and  others,  so  that 
we  see  America  has  many  minorities.  We  teach  them  the  value  of  work, 
of  punctuality,  of  doing  a job  well.  And  in  all  that  time,  2 weeks  to 
3 months,  we  are  matching  people  up  to  what  they  best  can  do  as  a jot) 

Tv[p*r  , people  come  saying  they  want  o he  a secretary,  and  we  find 
they  would  be  better  to  be  a keypunch  operator,  or  an  elcctromc- 
n c>  mi  :bly  worke;:.  Some  gentleman  may  come  to  be  a plumber,  and  no 
ir.-V.tf  find  himself  better  suited  to  be  a lathe  operator 

Wyq  is  all  done  uth  the  counselors  and  the  individual,  so  that  \vxieu 
the  individual  finishes  the  feeder  program,  he  is  pretty  well  set  in  what 
skill  training  ho  should  do.  Then  he  goes  to  a skill  center,  and  v no 
ho  is  there  wc  have  outreaclies,  job-opportunity  placement  workers  m 
the  field,  volunteers  and  some  staffing  where  we  have  the  money,  to 
advise,  o'*  jobs  that  are  open  in  a myriad  ox  companies,  bo  w hen  that 
person  becomes  job  ready — we  don't  give  diplomas  when  txiA  man 
becomes  job  ready  to  go  mto  a job  to  .make  some  money,  tnen  we  teea 
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him  into  that  job  with  that  company  and  watch  mm  progress  (> 

months,  8 months,  a year.  ..  , , m- 

There  are  problems  that  the  employer  can  call  us  back  « ■ 

we  will  find  out  from  the  employee  himself.  ..  . tn  it 

OIC  's  Yale  to  OIC  trainees.  We  have  the  same  allegiances  to  it. 

I could  ask  for  10,000  OIC  students  to  be  here  next  month,  and  t hev 
would  be  here.  They  have  allegiance  like  you  have  to  1 ale  oi  liaivaid. 

It  is  a people’s  university  of  opportunity. 

So  from  the  street  to  a job,  that  process  h_.  developed  into  a job 
which  makes  placement  much  simpler  for  us  ana  retention  much 

11  Mi-rb  vniels.  Doctor,  iust  one  further  question.  You  have  mentioned 
pie  vocational  training.  Do  you  feel  that  we  should  have  prevocational 
training,  or  vocational  training,  in  any  manpower  program  that  the 

Comrress  would  authorize?  . , . , , . . , . . 

Dr  Suixivan.  Yes.  There  is  no  question.  I think  that  just  training 
a man  for  a skill  is  not  enough.  A man  can  be  the  best-skilled  work- 
man in  the  world,  and  if  his  attitude  isn’t  right,  he  wouldn't  be  of 
any  use  to  the  company. 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawkins?  , , 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Doctor  Sullivan,  I commend  you  on  your  presents- 

t ion.  There  are  se  veral  questions  I would  like  to  ask. 

On  pao-e  10  oi  your  statement,  you  said  that  it  is  your  hope  that 
“import  for  the  opportnniti  .s  industrialization  center  type  programs 
could  he  successful  in  new  manpower  legislation  in  order  lor  the 
program  to  do  the  job.  You  have  already  demonstrated  that  it  is 

capable  of  doing  that.  , . „ ^ 

What  do  vou  mean  by  that?  Would  you  clarify  that?  Do  you  mean 
that  it  would  be  necessary  in  -om<  way  to  amend  the  proposals  that 
we  are  now  considering  in  order  to  include  OIC  for  funding,  or  for 
recognition,  or  iust  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  The  process  of  amendment  would  be  one.  l(or  ex- 
ample, I know  that  in  tlie  Senate— an  amendment  is  being  presented 
from  the  Senate  to  see  that  OIC  is,  in  terms  of  what  it  does,  18 
couched  in  the  manpower  legislation.  So  if  an  amendment  could  be 
produced,  or  whatever  process  is  done  legislatively  so  that  the  pro- 
gram could  be  encouched  in  it— not  naming  it.  I am  perfectly  aware 
of  the  difficulties  of  naming1  a categorized  program,  but  it  t..c  process 
of  OIC  is  put  down — it  Wa  simple  process,  because  we  are  probably 
the  only  organization  doing  it  on  a broad  scale  in  America.  It  is  a 
national  program.  Then  the  funding  agencies  would  know  that  this 
is  a program  that  the  American  Government  wants  to  see  attempted 

on  a realistic  and  on  a significant  scale.  _ . • . , T . .. 

So  the  reason  I said  “without  naming  it  is  because  I knew  i 

probably  could  not  be  named.  . _ _ . 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I was  handed  a bill.  H.R.  11225,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Taft,  and  the  title  reads:  “To  Provide  Federal  Financial  Assistance 

to  Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers.” 

You  would,  I assume,  endorse  the  intent  of  the  bill,  but  would  not 

care  to  have  the  OIC  specifically  named.  TT  _ . * 

Dr.  SiUjTjTvax.  Yes,  I thin1:  sc,  Congressman  Hawkins,  from  the 
standpoint  of  just  the  realities  of  it,  because  I know  the  problem  that 
would  be  associated  with  attempting  to  name  a program. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  You  are  not.  saying  that  it  isn't  possible  to  obtain  full 
funding  even  under  the  existing  program  provided  the  Hepartment 
of  Labor,  which  I assume  would  be  the  one,  approved  the  funding  and 

cooperated  with  you.  ~ 

Dr.  Sullivan.  No;  it  wouldn't  be  necessary,  then,  perhaps,  Lon- 
gressman.  Perhaps,  but,  so  far,  I haven't,  and  if  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  indicated  a mandate  somehow  that  this  kind  oi  piogiam 
should  receive  some  priority  in  the  development  of  manpower  pro- 
grams, then  I think  1^ would  get  far,  far,  far  more  support  from  per- 
sons who  now  are  making  a totem  pole  out  of  me. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  vou  feel  that  the  OIC  idea  in  any  way  com- 
petes with  the  school  system,  which  also  operates  skill  centers,  or  with 
the  private  trade  schools,  which  are  also  operating  skill  centers  similar 

to  yours?  ^ , . . , , , 

Dr.  Sullivan.  I think,  Congressman  Hawkins,  they  wouldn  t be 
competitive  in  that  respect,  because  as  far  as  I know,  I do  not  know 
of  a manpower  program  of  the  breadth  and  latitude  of  OIC  reaenmg 
people  to  the  extent  we  are  reaching  them  in  the  community. 

The  problem  with  the  vocational  school  system  is  that  it  has  missed 
the  mark  as  far  as  the  broad  mass  of  the  minority  population  is  ?on" 
cerned.  Therefore,  we  are  not  duplicating  it,  because  it  really  isn  t 
be  in  o-  done,  so  we  are  moving  into  an  area  where  service  is  not  being 
rendered  on  the  broad  base  that  we  think  OIC  is  capable  of  rendering 
Mr.  IIawkins.  With  respect  to  the  type  of  classes  and  students  and 
so  forth,  are  these  students  ordinarily  employed,  or  are  they  without 
anv  type  of  financial  assistance  outside  of  the  training  program  it- 
self? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  Congressman  Hawkins,  approximately  one-third  of 
all  OIC  trainees  are  on  public  assistance.  The  thing  I want  to  do  is  get 
people  off  of  welfare.  “Hands  up,  not  hands  out !” 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Nixon  got  that  from  me.  That  is  mine. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  one-third,  do  they  continue  to  receive  assistance 
during  the  time  they  are  being  trained  ? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  Yes.  , _ 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  the  other  two-thirds  be  employed  ? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  Many  of  them  are  unemployed.  You  have  many 
people  in  OIC  who  have  no  connection  even  with  welfare. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  “un statistics  J in  our . com- 
munities, who  are  searching  for  a way  out,  and  then  the  remainder, 
99  percent  of  the  remainder  of  our  persons  in  the  program  are 
underemployed,  people  in  dead  end  jobs,  and  who  want  upgiaded 

skills  and  upgraded  opportunities. 

I imagine  many  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  might  be  working 
on  jobs  at  nighc,  but  it  is  a matt,  r of  upgrading  their  skills,  rather 
than  the  dead  end  frustrations  that  millions  of  our  people  are  ex- 
periencing every  day.  _ . . n 

Mr.  IIawkins.  Do  you  depend  on  any  type  of  training  allowance 
during  the  time  the  person  is  being  trained  ? . . 

Dr.  Sullivan.  In  several  of  our  programs,  training  allowances  have 
been  made  available  to  us.  In  most  of  our  programs,  no.  Ouis  is  tiuly 
motivation,  and  that,  is  an  extraordinary  thing. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I would  think  so,  because  I know  many  areas  that 
we  cannot  get  anyone  to  go  into  training  unless  he  is  getting  an  al- 
lowance That  seems  to  be  the  incentive,  actually,  for  some  of  them, 
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more  than  the  training  itself.  It  seems  rather  remarkable  that,  you 
have  been  able  to  make  such  a success  without  having  this  gieat  in- 
centive to  offer  to  individuals.  

Dr.  Sullivan.  It  is  motivation.  The  night  OIC  progiams  ait, 
heavily  populated  with  males.  Here  during  the  day,  you  see  many 
ladies  here.  You  see  some  men.  That  is  because  the  men  are  work- 
ing now.  They  are  working  on  menial,  often  sublevel,  jobs,  but  at 
niTrht  many  of  our  programs,  you  will  hnd  a large  number  of  males 
there  trying  to  upgrade  their  skills.  Of  these  ladies,  many  of  them 
arc  doing  things,  but  we  have  created  what  we  call  a brotherhood  pio- 
grain,  to  liclp  our  people  with  carfare  and  lunch  money,  just  the  bare 

necessities  to  keep  going  until  they  get  a ]ob. 

If  there  were  a fund  available  to  help  us  supplement  male  trainees, 
for  example,  we  could  fill  our  day  courses  with  men.  In  Chicago,  100 
percent  of  the  OIC  programs  are  male  It  is  because  we  nave  been 
able  to  arrange  some  kind  of  subsidy  for  them.  , , 

If  it  is  not  available,  we  will  make  it  on  motivation,  and  we  will 
get  stopgap  jobs  for  our  people,  day  or  night,  so  that  they  can  make 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I have  a lot  of  other  questions,  but  I am.  sure  the 
other  members  would  like  to  have  a crack  at  you  also. 

A wain.  I would  like  to  commend  you  on  your  operation. 

Itis  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  committee  may  go 
on  some  field  trips.  If  so,  I certainly  was  going  to 'JXit 
include  either  Philadelphia  or  one  of  the  other  OIC  centals.  I think  it 
would  certainly  be  a great  help  to  the  committee  and  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  the  members  of  this  committee  to  see  all  the  centers  in  opeia- 
tion,  as  I think  some  members  of  this  committee  have  already  done. 

Thank  you  very  much.  , , • . „ 

Mr.  Daniels.  I recognize  my  colleague  from  ine  State  of  Minnesota, 

Mr.  Qnie.  Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Cure.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Sullivan,  I read  a newspaper  article  about  you  once,  and  I 
couldn't  imagine  that  such  a person  was  real  So  I went  up  to  L In  I a- 
delphia  and  saw  it  and  saw  the  operation  of  the  OIC  up  theie.  And 
figured  if  they  were  operating  the  way  they  said  in  the  newspaper 
article,  that  that  would  be  a tremendous  success.  And  wren  1 go  up 
there  and  saw  what  you  were  doing,  I was  a believer  from  then  on.  ^ 
I was  immensely  impressed  by  you  ana  what  you  have  clone  ever 
since  that  time.  I have  again  seen  your  charismatic  personality  heie, 
and  I can  see  why  you  are  one  of  your  people.  You  don  t talk  about 
“those  people.”  You  talk  about  “us.” 

Dr.  Sullivan.  Us.  , . . 

Mr  Quie.  I know  that  is  the  way  they  feel  about  you  m the  pio- 
gram,  too.  The  newspaper  indicated  that  the  OIC  was  ‘ t.ieir  pro- 
gram,” not  a Government  program.  ...... 

As  you  indicated,  this  is  not  just  for  blacks,  but  is  one  that  blacks 

identify  with.  ..  ...  T.^ 

Let  me  ask  you  a question  about  the  operation  ot  the  v. > 1 r . 

One  thing  that  struck  me  is  that  it  has  been  tremendously  successful 
in  Philadelphia,  and  10,000  have  been  trained.  ! on  said  40,000  a.l  over 
the  country.  What  makes  it  more  successful  m Philadelphia  than  in 
any  other  place  ? 
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I recognize  that  there  aren’t  any  other  Leon  ^lihvans  around.  If 
had  91  Leon  Sullivans,  that  would  make  a diiierence.  But  you 
some,  other  tremendous  individuals,  too.  , ..  j, 

What  is  it  that  enables  you  to  continue  m 1 hiladelplua  abo\  e all 

the  other  OIC's  in  the  country?  , . ..  bnt 

Dr.  Sullivan*.  Well,  I think  we  had  a head  start  in  Philadelphia  but 
the 'amazing  fact  is  that  a great  deal  of  the  publicity  has  been  on  1 hi  ■- 
delphia,  wfien  there  are  extraordinarily  successful  programs  m othei 

parts  of  the  country.  . . * 

The  program  here  in  Washington,  if  you  could  see  it,  is  one  of  the 

most  exciting  and  successful  programs  we  have.  „ b 

The  program  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  one  of  the  nrst  piograms,  be 
cause  ox  its  success,  that  was  taken  into  the  whole  State  manpower 

St  Thcprogram  m Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  is  easily  the  most  successful 
manpower  program  in  the  country.  Its  statistics  are  better  than 

P1Bosto1n.  Mass,  is  one  of  the  best  identifiable  programs  for  the  aspira- 
tions  of  the  masses  that  we  have  in  the  country.  . 

The  concentration  of  publicity  has  been  on  Philadelphia  because  we 
are  the  largest  program.  We  are  able  to  get  more  buildings  and  more 
resources  locally.  But  there  are  many  programs  that  are  as  good  or 
better  than  the  OIC  program  there.  It  is  ]ust  that  I know  more  editors 

of  newspapers  and  more  television  companies.  , ,.  .. 

But  the  thing  I would  like  to  see  done  is  to  ha\e  the  full  story  of 

^We*  have  such  limited  resources.  In  your  area,  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
there  is  a program  there  that  has  had  no  funding,  or  support.  The 
building  was  secured  from  the  community.  That  program  is  dea  mg 
wTh  the  most  significant  needs  with  that  community.  Some  of  le 
m ost  difficult  sectors  of  that  community  are  being  dealt  with  bj  UID. 

In  order  for  the  program  to  exist,  they  have  to  have  weekend  dances 
to  pay  tlie  coal  bill.  They  have  to  sell  papers  to  keep  the  counseloi  s and 

^ There  m™  amazing  programs  in  the  country,  and  I have  named  a few 
of  them.  And  I could  name  20  others:  Phoenix,  Anz  Omaha,  Nebi, 
San  Jose,  Calif,  where  80  percent  of  the  trainees  are  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans, is  one  of  the  most  exciting  programs  in  training  in  this  country 

t0 Mr’ program  in  Watts  doing?  I visited  that  when 

thD r^SufniViS^liere  were  two  programs  that  have  been  closed  that 
were 'initiated.  One  was  closed  in  Los  Angeles,  and  one  was  closed  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  I am  glad  you  raised  the  question.  . 

The  one  was  closed  in  Los  Angeles  because  immediately 
riots,  the  McCone  commission  made  a report  indicating  that  what  L s 
Amrcles  needed  was  an  OIC  such  ns  Philadelphia.  Therefore,  without 
getting  the  community  involved  in  its  development,  without  «ett m 
the  people  involved  in  where  the  programs  would  be,  without  gettin 
the  community  with  OIC,  somebody  graciously  and  happily  gave  us 
$400,000  to  start  a program  that  was  an  idea,  but  was  not  a fa  . 
terms  of  attitude  within  the  community. 
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When  they  got  the  money,  we  were  sc  busy  getting  the  program  go- 
ing with  the  money  that  wfo  forgot  to  do  t-hspiogi  am.  , 

It  ill  so  got  tied  into  politics,  and  one  thing  we  have  tried  to  do  at 
OIC  is  to  keep  it  nonpartisan,  because  it  has  to  be  an  American  pro- 
pram  for  all  the  people.  And  so  I requested  personally  that  program  be 
discontinued  because  it  was  not  functioning  as  an  OIC  ptogia.ni.  f a 
program  doesn't  function  as  an  OIC  program,  as  far  as  I am  concerned, 
it  is  better  that  it  be  closed  rather  than  continued. 

If  I had  seen  Congressman  Hawkins  before  this  happened,  it 

wouldn’t  have  happened.  , _ . . . 

It  happened  that  last  week  I got  a letter,  and  it  is  interesting  yo  i 
raise  the  quest-ion,  from  the  clergy  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  ..eaders,  ask- 
ing if  we  could  bring  OIC  back  and  start  it  the  right  way.  ^Tr>,  . , 

In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  it  was  closed  because  they  hooked  OIL  mto 
a Government  program  called  CEP.  They  said,  “We  will  take  your 
OIC  and  make  it  a part  of  CEP.”  I said,  “Take  a partof  it.  And  I 
made  the  worst  mistake  in  my  life,  because  when  CE1  went  down, 

OIC  went  down.  . . 

I learned  two  valuable  lessons.  First,  to  create  OIC  s,  vou  nmbt 
start  from  the  community.  Let  them  raise  $500  or  a thousand  dollais. 
Let  industry  help  with  their  equipment  needs.  Let  the  thing  get  going 
with  the  initiative  of  the  people  first,  and  then  let  the  municipalities 
and  the  State  governments  and  Federal  Government  support  them. 

The  other  thing  I learned  was,  don’t  get  OIC  hooted  mto  a Federal 
training  program,  because  when  that  program  dies,  OIC  will  die  with 
it.  So  we  would  rather  live  poor,  rather  than  to  die  I can  t say 

“rich,”  because  we  haven’t  been  rich.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Qtjxe.  I appreciate  your  answering  that,  because  I think  wc 
ought,  to  have  in  the  record  this  information.  We  have  been  starting 
Federal  programs  all  over  the  lot.  Is  wliat  you  told  me  up  in  1 hila- 
delphia  still  true,  that  a key  is  that  the  community  sacnfies  to  get  it 
started  in  order  to  make  it  a success  ? . ,, 

We  have  started  many  Federal  ventures  that  failed.  I wish  there 
was  some  way  we  could  learn  from  successful  stories  like  yours.  But 
lots  of  times  you  learn  by  the  mistakes  you  make.  The  only  thing  that 
interests  me  is  that  you ‘have  made  fewer  mistakes  than  anyone  else. 

Dr.  SimniVAisr.  Congressman  Quie,  I have  made  many  mistakes.  1 
make  them  every  dav.  But  we  are  learning.  QIC  is  .in  the  process  of 
becoming.  Wc  are  trying  to  develop  something  that  will  help  our 
people  massively  and  realistically.  And  so  we  are  creating  as  we  go, 
and  this  has  never  been  done  before.  We  are  learning  as  we  go. 

We  had  to  create  the  OIC  National  Institute.  That  is  funded  by 
Federal  funds.  It  provides  assistance  to  OIC  programs  that  have 
Federal  funds  in  them.  We  need  resources  to  beef  up  that  technical 

capability.  . , _ 

I found  two  big  problems  we  had  with  QIC’s  was  money  resources, 
borrowing  from  ‘^eter  to  pay  Paul,  trying  to  keep  in  existence,  with 
people  fiilinr*  rooms,  trying  to  keep  them  going.  One  was  re- 
sources, and  at  I come  to  the  American  people  and  Congress  to 

help  us.  . _ _ 

The  other  was  administrative  leadership  so  that  we  have  manpower 
to  lead  the  programs.  Yon  can  have  a great  program,  and  if  you  don  t 
have  the  leadership,  von  don’t  have  a program. 
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So  there  was  management-training  capability,  to  train  managers. 
This  wc  dicl,  with  funds  coming  from  foundations  and  private  sources 
ancl  companies,  just  trying  to  keep  it  together  to  train  managers  for 
OIC  programs.  That  program  is  capable  of  training  hundreds  of  man- 
agers and  administrators  for  OIC’s. 

Some  have  said  that  you  don’t  have  the  resources  in  a small  com- 
munity, 50,000,  to  lead  OIC.  I find  the  resources  and  manpower  are 
there.  It  has  just  never  been  found,  refined,  and  developed. 

So  we  have  to  take  what  we  have  and  make  what  we  need,  because 
the  problem  is  so  great  that  we  can’t  wait  for  a man  to  bob  up  who  is 
perfect.  We  have  to  take  what  we  have  and  make  what  we  need. 

Therefore,  we  need  resources  to  beef  up  our  OIC  Technical  Institute 
led  by  this  man  here,  so  that  we  can  really  get  into  doing  the  massive 
technical  and  educational  job  that  we  know  we  can  do. 

So  if  the  bills  could  be  written,  could  be  modified  to  include  the 
OIC  concept— I understand  there  is  such  a thing  as  “congressional 
intent”  oil  what  is  to  be  done  with  funds — if  it  would  be  possible  to 
name  OIC  nationally,  this  would  be  great.  I don’t  think  you  gentle- 
men could  do  that.  But  it  would  be  great  if  you  could. 

Somebody  has  suggested  that  this  might  be  one  time — I understand 
we  haven’t  done  it  since  the  days  of  the  Bed  Cross— to  actually  charter 
OIC  with  a congressional  charter.  I don’t  know  if  that  is  possible  to 

do.  Perhaps  it  isn’t.  . ^ „ 

Mr.  Quit:.  It  is  possible  to  do  it.  We  did  it  with  Future  Farmers  of 
America  in  1940.  It  is  possible  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Suulivax.  So  any  way  you  can  help — in  other  words,  I am  com- 
ing here  with  an  appeal.  We  have  people.  We  have  a program. 

Mr.  Steiger,  I read  your  presentation.  It  is  well  done,  well  thought 
through.  And  I think  you  ought  to  know  chat,  well  thought  through. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  some  of  your  stuff  is  like  stuff  I could  easily  have 
taken  myself. 

But  if  we  had  the  resources  to  try — not  to  try,  to  demonstrate 
within  the  time  that  this  manpower  legislation  could  be  developed,  to 
see  whether  a program  can  be  created  out  of  America,  from  the  people 
of  America  to  help  America,  to  show  again  that  the  democratic  process 
does  work — there  are  many  people  wlio  feel  it  doesn’t  work  except  for 
a few.  If  we  could  do  that,  it  would  give  a tangible  demonstration  of 
the  democratic  process  working  for  the  masses,  in  a program  that  the 
masses  created  themselves  for  America.  It  would  do  a tremendous  thing 
for  this  country. 

Mr.  Quie.  idiave  two  other  questions  that  I will  ask  together. 

One,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  people  who  headed  the  OIC  s in  these 
communities  were  ministers.  Has  that  changed  ? Do  von  still  have  min- 
isters heading  them  ? 

Secondly,  the  Federal  Government  always  ha:i  troubles  with  its  pro- 
grams taking  care  of  the  hustlers.  How  do  you  take  care  of  hustlers  in 

the  program?  , . . , 

Dr.  Sunni vax.  OK.  Most  of  our  leaders  are  not  ministers  now. 
When  we  initiated  the  program,  the  first  couple  of  years  most  of  them 
were,  because  the  ministers  were  the  ones  I knew,  and  the  ones  that 
would  talk  to  me  about  what  we  were  doing  Philadelphia.  I would 
meet  them  at  a conference,  and  they  would  say,  “What  are  you  doing 
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in  Philadelphia?  I heard  about  OIC.  I would  like  to  have  one  in  my 

But  it  is  not  like  that  now.  It  is  trying  to  find  the  best  leadership 
available  in  every  community.  So  now  the  majority  of  our  programs 
do  not  have  ministerial  leadership.  But  I do  urge  ministers  m every 
community  to  become  active  in  OIC,  because  to  me  it  is  an  outreach 

of  my  ministrv.  , , _ . ,,  , 

Mr.  Qxjie.  In  all  the  programs  of  the  Federal  Government,  they  have 
problems  of  hustlers  who  are  going  to  use  it  for  their  advantage. 
You  show  that  you  are  doing  this  for  the  people,  and  you  aren't  doing 
it  for  Leon  Sullivan.  All  people  are  not  like  that. 

Dr.  Sullivan.  I hope  I am  not  doing  it  for  myself.  I hope  I am  not. 

I am  doing  this  thing,  Mr.  Quie,  because  I see  it  is  essential  ror  my 
survival.  I take  no  salarv  for  what  I do.  I haven’t  taken  a penny's 
salary,  and  I won’t.  Because  if  I want  America  I o volunteer  their  time 
and  effort  and  resources  to  help  a program,  I must  volunteer  what  1 
have.  I out  personal  resc luces  into  it.  . Ar 

I mortgaged  my  house  and  put  the  funds  into  this  p *ogiani.  j\ly 
church  funds  are  in  it.  J do  it  not  only  because  I think  God  wants  me 
to  do  it,  but  it  is  a matter  of  survival.  By  the  year  2000,  one-halt  ot 
all  the  jobs  we  have  won’t  even  exist.  By  the  year  -000,  oiic-halr,  ii 
we  can't  get  blacks,  particularly,  trained  m jobs,  able  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  by  the  year  2000,  with  automation  working  ]obs  out,  with 
us  still  at  a menial  base,  one-half  of  all  the  Afro's  in  this  country  will 
cither  have  to  be  on  relief  or  subsidized  by  some  kind  of  income  help 
Five  years  ago,  I was  in  East  Germany  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Government,  and  I went  there.  And  I know7  what  can  happen  when  a 
government  has  control  of  the  people,  and  when  the  government  gets 
to  the  place  where  it  tells  you  what  you  eat,  what  you  wear,  where  you 
to,  how  much  money  you  can  get.  When  that  has  control  of  your  life, 
it.  can  have  control  of  your  death. 

There  are  a lot  of  people  in  this  country  who  still  wouldn't  mind, 
having  control  of  iny  death,  so  my  survival  is  to  get  my  people  w o .king, 
to  o*et  us  on  our  feet,  so  we  don’t  have  to  lean  on  people  for  wnat  we 
are,  where  we  live,  Wlien  I am  independent,  I can  look  you  in  the  eye 
and  say,  UI  am  a man  like  you  are.”  But  when  I have  to  beg  and  scrape 
to  you  for  a few  pennies  of  relief,  you  have  got  me,  and  I am  trying 
to  sret  myself  out  of  your  hands  like  that. 

Wi.at  'do  you  think  of  that?  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Quin.  Terrific. 

Dr.  Sullivan.  So  there  are  no  spoofers  on  OlC.  If  they  aie,  it  l 

find  them,  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it. 

The  most  important  person  in  OIC  is  the  trainee.  \\  e teli  the  peo- 
ple, the  teachers  of  OIC.  that  the  trainees  aren’t  there  because  of  them. 
They  are  there  because  of  the  trainees.  These  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  the  most  important  part  of  OlC.  Instead  of  the  big  offices  and  big 
cars,  I want  some  benefits  to  come  to  the  people.  OIC  is  for  the  people, 
not  a lot  of  offic  s and  bureaucracies  and  jobs.  It  is  for  these,  my  people, 
mv  brothers  and  sisters. 

"Mr.  Quin.  If  you  can,  spell  out  a way  how  you  do  tins,  so  time  tire 
Government  can  learn  from  you.  I tell  you,  ;t  will  be  learning  a gieat 
deal  - because  I know  you  do  a beautiful,  tremendous  job. 
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Dr.  Sullivan.  If  you  will  just  give  me  some  money,  Brother  Qme. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Daniels.  I would  like  to  recognize  at  this  time  the  author  ot 
one  of  the  manpower  bills  under  consideration  before  this  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Steiger. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I really  am  not  at  all  sure  we  should  ask  any  questions. 

You  said  it  so  well  and  eloquently,  Dr.  Sullivan.  It  is  good  to  have 
you  here  th i s m orn in g. 

T> o you  have  a skill  center  in  Detroit  ? 

j>.\  Sullivan,  No,  there  was  an  effort  twice  there,  and  both  were 
aoorted.  And  it  was  because  of  the  lack  of  community  participation 
and  involvement.  There  was  an  OIC  effort  that  was  started  in  196o. 
It  faltered  because  it  wasn’t  community  involved.  Then  it  was  re- 
opened inside  a church,  because  it  became  the  orbit  of  a few  per- 
sons. And  it  has  not  worked.  It  has  never  had  a community  base. 

There  have  been  great  requests  from  industry  and  labor  and  the 
people,  and  I think  it  is  being  worked  on  now. 

Mr.  Steiger.  What  is  the  story  in  Mil waukee  ? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  The  Milwaukee  OIC  program  is  emerging  wonder- 
fully. That  program  had  rough  sledding,  too.  A great  deal  of  it  was 
availability  of  resources  so  that  we  could  have  continuity  in  our  teach- 
ing and  in  our  administrative  work. 

When  we  have  had  to  deal  with  three  agencies — they  were  giving  us 
money — to  get  into  OIC,  not  knowing  when  one  check  would  come 
and  another  check  would  come,  our  people  would  quit  and  get  an- 
other job,  and  our  administrators  would  have  more  problems  getting 
the  staff  paid  than  in  teaching  the  students. 

We  have  been  recently  able  to  get  a fine  man,  whose  name  is  Dr. 
Patton,  and  now  that  program  is  trying  to  come  together.  I think  that 
program  is  going  to  be  a real  monument  in  that  section.  W e are  pi  erased 
with  what  is  happening  there  now.  . 

Mr.  Steiger.  I spent  some  time  working  on  that  problem  in  Milwau- 
kee. I am  sorry  it  took  so  long.  . 

Dr.  Sullivan.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  you  have  many  friends 
in  Milwaukee,  because  they  told  me  you  were  interested  in  our  work. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  say  that  one-third  of  the  QIC'S  are  funded  to  one 
extent  or  another  by  the  Federal  Government.  Do  you  have  any  idea 
at  all,  or  can  you  break  down  for  us  from  what  agencies  or  from  what 
programs  those  funds  come,  and  what  the  1 evel  of  funding  is ? 

Dr.  Sulltwn.  The  tri agency  funding  is  from  OEO,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  the  Department  of  HEW.  Seventeen  of  the  30  I 
mentioned  are  federally  funded  under  the  triagency  agreement.  Fif- 
teen are  subcontractors  under  CEP.  That  means  there  are  a couple 
overlapping  in  several  programs,  and  six  have  EDA  grants. 

Tlie  EDA  grants  are  very  small.  The  major  contributions  come  from 
IT  programs^from  a triagency  agreement — OEO,  Department  of  La- 
bor, and  HEW— and  15  subcontractors  under  CEP.  It  is  difficult  to 
work  with  subcontractors  under  CEP  because,  you  have  the  same 
problem  as  in  Birmingham,  where  QIC  is  hooked  into  something,  rather 
than  something  hooked  into  OIC. 

You  can  never  do  a full  OIC  hooked  in  with  C E P.  Y on  can  work  in 
cooperation  with  CEP.  But  you  qaivt  have  OIC  worked  into  it,  be- 
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cau^o  wlion  that  lias  problems  % we  have  problems,  too.  Those  .‘ire  ba^i- 

callv  the  tri agency  agreements.  , , ,, 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  undoubtedly  ’-  jail  the  1908  amendments  to  the 
Manpower  Training  Act.  One  saicl  that  there  should  be  a priority 
o-iven  skill  centers.  I am  biased,  because  I authored  that.  . 

” Would  you  be  able  to  give  vis  an  analysis  of  how  well  you  think  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  HEW  are  implementing  that  amendment* 
Dr.  SrnmvAN.  I don't  want  to  be  in  a position  of  hurting  anybody. 
Our  skill— most  of  our  skill  training  centers  are  very  ineffective  in  our 
communities.  Large  resources  are  expended  in  them,  blit  t .icy  are  not 
reaching  for  the  most  part  the  target  population  which  we  expected 
that  that  would  be  intended  for. 

This  was  one  reason  that  OIC  programs  are  cropping  up  even 
around  where  you  have  skill  centers,  because  the  need  on  any  kind  ox 
significant  scr.l*c  is  not  being  reached.  So  I know  everybody  has  prob- 
lems, and  the  skill  center  programs  have  problems,  and  I know  it.  And 
they  haven't  had  as  much  time,  perhaps,  to  get  themselves  together, 
but  the  skill  centers  have  a great  deal  left  to  be  desired  overall,  gen- 
erally, although  there  are  some  specific  skill  programs  that  I under- 
stand are  . ary  good.  ATr, 

M[r.  Steiger.  The  intent,  however,  was  to  also  make  siuc  that  Olo 

was  classified  as  a “skill  center.” 

Dr.  Sullivax.  Is  that  right. 

Mr.  Steiger.  In  the  bill  that  I introduced,  with  which  I know  you 

are  familiar.  . . - 

T said  that  the  priority  given  skill  centers  and  other  educational 
programs  should  operate  through  local  educational  agencies.  I did 
that  because  I think  we  need  to  find  a way  to  insure  the  success^ of 
the  programs  carried  on.  If  we  are  not  doing  it  by  definition,  that  is 
the  problem.  And  I have  to  know  about  it.  If  that  is  not  working  so 
far  as  you  are  concerned — is  that  what  you  tell  me  4 

Dr.  SrnnivAN.  That  is  not  working  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  to  the 
extent  that  I wasn't  informed  that  OIC  was  characterized  in  the 
minds  of  the  triagencies  as  a skill  center.  Just  the  opposite  is  true.  I 
seem  to  have  been  informed  that  I did  not  fit  into  that  category.  If  1 
had  known  what  you  are  telling  me  now,  Mr.  Steiger,  yon  would  have 

known  it  a long  time  ago.  . . 

Mr.  Steiger.  I will  have  to  20  back  and  do  a little  more  checking. 
Hr.  SrunvAX.  One  exception  is  Seattle,  Wash.  The  OIC’s,  one  not 
bohia*  regarded  in  the  agencies  as  a “skill  center”  per  so,  to  benefit 
from  the  produce  of  that  legislation  that  is  tne  reason  why,  if  it 
were  possible— and  I don’t  know  if  it  is— we  are  hoping  OIC  could  be 
named.  If  that  not  possible,  just  the  interpretation  as  a matter  ot 
congressional  irtent  might  be  helpful  to  give  us  some  support,  m that 

respect.  . . 

Mr,  Stktoer.  I will  check  on  that  and  get  back  in  touch  with  you, 
because  unless  my  memory  serves  me  badly,  tnat  was  part  of  the 
intent. 

One  last  question,  and  that  relates  to  what  you  say  m your  ques- 
tion, and  about,  which  there  has  always  been  controversy.  , , 

We.  have,  created  all  kinds  of  programs,  the  job  opportunities,  the 
business  sector,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  all  of  these  other 
kinds  of  essentially  job-oriented,  supposedly,  training  programs. 
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You  moke  a plea  that  there  be  a more  positive  role  for  HETY  m 
the  Office  of  Education,  and  I assume  you  make  that  plea  on  the  basis 
that  you  believe  very  deeply  that  there  is  an  important  role  for  the 
kind  of  institutional  training  that  your  program  offers. 

Dr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Steigf-u.  I guess  what  X would  like  is  two  things. 

One,  if  you  had  to  clioos  , based  on  your  experience,  are  we  better 
oil*  for  the  kinds  of  people  with  whom  you  work  in  OIC  with,  the  high 
school  dropout,  of  whatever  age,  ro  provide  them  with  some  kind  of  in- 
stitutional training  so  that  they  get  basic  skills  both  in  whatever  you 
called  it 

I)r.  Sullivan.  The  feeder  program. 

Mr.  Steiger.  What  is  the  great  word  you  are  using  now,  computa- 
tional skills? 

Dr.  Si7LL.iv an . Computational  skills. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Plus  the  job  training. 

Second,  can  you  go  a little  bit  further  with  your  statement  on  page 
12,  where  you  talk  about  what  you  are  doing  to  work  with  state  educa- 
tion agencies?  , A , 

Reverend  Sullivan.  It  is  my  opinion  that  tor  skill  training  to  be 
effective,  there  must  be  computation  and  communication  skills,  what 
we  call  the  “prevocational”  or  “feeder”  program.  , 

To  train  a man  with  a skill  and  not  the  attitude  and  the  basics  o± 
motivation  is  not  training  a person  who  is  going  to  benefit,  actually, 
in  die  total  picture,  his  job,  liis  employer,  or  even  himself. 

Skill  training,  therefore,  must  be  coupled,  as  you  put  it,  and  as  T see 
it  in  my  opinion,  with  prevocational  training,  particularly  for  persons 
who  have  been  shut  out  of  the  world  of  work  and  opportunity.  It 
is  an  education  process  as  much  as  it  is  a skill-training  process.  For 
that  reason  we  even  have  to  get  into  literacy  preparation.  TV  e have 
to  <ret  into  whole  areas  of  heritage  education.  We  have  to  get  into  the 
whole  picture  of  what  America  is  about,  what  the  free-enterprise 
system  is  about,  what  the  world  of  work  is  about.  Just  training  a man 
is  one  part,  but  it  must  be  coupled  with  the  kind  of  thing  we  dis- 
cussed here. 

And  for  that  kind  of  thing  to  be  institutionalized,  this  means,  then, 
that  the  Department  of. Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should  be 
more  deeply  involved  and  immersed  in  decisions  pertaining  to  these 
kinds  of  educational  efforts. 

I think  that  the  resources  of  the  Department  of  HEW  can  De 
brought  more  into  play  in  buttressing  the  kinds  of  program  that  we 
are  trying  to  initiate  here.  It  is.  an  educational  mechanism,  as  well 
as  being  a skill-training  mechanism.  It  is  the  training  of  the  whole 

With  respect  to  the  second  question,  already  we  are  developing 
relationships  through,  and  securing  State  certification  to  work  more 
closelv  with  departments  of  education  in  the  States.  We  should  like, 
for  example,  to  develop  arrangements  whereby  school  dropouts  in  our 
high  schoc.  !s  can  have  a closed  linkage  with  the  intake  of  QIC’s. 

Now,  wu  have  stayed  away  from  this  because  we  didn’t  want  to 
interfere  with  the  educationa  l process.  We  didn’t  want  boards  of  educa- 
tion to  think  that  OIC  was  going  to  encroach  into  a province  that 
was  their  own,  to  the  extent  that  we  have  said  that  persons  who 
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have  discontinued  school  should  wait  awhile  before 

OIC.  So  we  would  not  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  m.erfei  & 

W Butlf ( ^omehow^OIC  could  be  a central  point  in  this  whole  eduea- 
tionaf  Sism  where  you  have  public 

technical  schools  on  the  other,  this  big  mass  in  the  middle  of  unde 1 
employed,  uneducated,  often  people  who  can  hardly  wide 

this  bi«-  mass  of  Americans— something  must  be  put  in  this  center 
£ Mp°these,  our  people  to  get  skills,  al^ted  devdo^^  and  a 
sense  of  relationship  with  the  whole  order,  so  that  we  can  be  be 
firiaries  of  the  whole  system,  rather  than  on  the  outside. 

The  problem  has  been,  with  all  the  noise  and  disturbance,  it  has  been 
so  much  Uke  S,i  beeaui  we  are  outside  the  benefits  of  the  whole  sys- 

tern  We  can’t  understand  it,  and  we  fight  it 

Once  a person  becomes  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  system,  1 
thereTs  a doTr  £ the  center,  it  will  be  better.  They  are  not  going  back 
to  public  school,  and  they  can't  go  to  technical  schools  and  universities, 
because  they  don’t  have  the  diplomas  and  qualifications,  and  some  don 

^So'ShSitution  in  the  center  to  provide educational  sawic« i to 
the  broad  mass  of  our  people  has  to  be  provided.  And  I can  &ee  a linlv 
aS  therefore.  A program  like  OIC  might  become,  institutionalized, 
hooking  into  the  pubfic  education  and  ultnnately  into  the  technical 
education.  I think  we  would  be  able  to  spread  the  base  of  our  educa- 

tiC>Mr.  Steiger.  Mr.  Chairman,  I simply  want  to  say  this  has  been  a 

^Thankyou,  Dr.  Sullivan,  for  coming.  And  congratulations  on  a fan- 

taMr  D^xiels.  I would  like  to  thank  you  and  Mr.  Booth  and  the  two 
students' who  testified  here  this  m?rning  for  your  testimony .It  has 
been  most  interesting  and  informative.  This  has  been  one  of  the  finest 
hearings  that  this  committee  has  held  on  manpower,  and  x want  to  men- 
tion tliat  I regret  that  there  are  not  more  of  us  around  who  take 
interest  in  programs  of  this  nature.  _ 

The  committee  stands  adjourned.  [Applause.l  . ,3  ic._n 

Mr  Daxxels.  Our  next  hearing  is  scheduled  for  March  6, 
(Wliereupon,  at  12  -.10  p.m.  the  ^subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  10  ami.  on  Tuesday,  March  3, 1970.) 
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TUESDAY,  MARCH  3,  1970 

House  of  Representatives, 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 

« Cox,™  ON 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10:15  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
2175,  Ravbum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels 

(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding.  . Gavdos  and 

Present:  Representatives  Daniels,  O’Hara,  Burton,  Cayaos,  -na 

E sSflSmbers  present:  Daniel  H.  Krivit,  conned;  Sne  Msg 
search  assistant:  Cathy  Romano,  research  assistant,  and  Charles  VV. 

^'S^tp^^  T^^S'ubcomrnittee  on  Labor  ol  the 

H R 1090S?  H.R.  11620,  and  H.R.  134:72,  and  related  bills  dealmg  with 

^r°SSa5toSmtSll?is  JfcO&nce  MitcheU,  the  dilator  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancemen 

° ^ Mr  ^ A^itehell^I  am  very  pleased  you  are  here.  I am  going  to  hear  a 
fe^o^^our^tiiSny,  and  then  I am  going  to  get  back  to  work 

on  the  matter  I discussed  with  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLARENCE  MITCHELL,  DIRECTOR,  WASHINGTON 
^ BUREAU,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
COLORED  PEOPLE 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you,  Congressman jQ'Hara.  interests 

It  is  vital,  and  you  have  done  a vital  job  in  protecting  the 

°f  ^Chairman  and  members  of  the 

Mitchell  director  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  IS  ationa.1  Asso- 
ciation for^ the  Advancement  colored  People.  I appreciate  this  op- 
PrtnSify  to  prient  riews  on  behalf  of  or^atron  m connecton 
with  your  consideration  of  manpower  bills  H.R.  10908,  H.K.  11620, 

and  H.R.  13472.  . . , , • , 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Daniels  assumed  the  chair.)  fi2Q  . 

Mr  Mitchell.  Of  these  three  bills,  it  appears  that  H.R.  11620, 
trodueed  by  Congressman  O’Hara  and  other  sponsors,  is  the  most 
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likelv  to  accomplish  the  desired  aSoim 

Federal  agencies  in  the  manpower  field,  and  at  tne  same  ume, 

^TL^ifSiL^S^ntnd  dupffcaS  in  the  m 

dei  employ  ed.  * would  compound  existing  confusion,  be- 

admmistvntion  , HJt for  implementing  the  mmi- 

se*£ 

ernments,  ^^^^^i^^^j^^^j^ation^IoslTof^hein^^^an.  ^ifah 
understand  the  importance  of  paving  a decent  va-em  order^o  get 

ures^n^^^We^scale  dov^tlm  Va=e 

firM“v  SM^an/toVlclaTs"^  to  be  interested  in  frustrating 
tnteahaJpimoting  imaginative  programs.  For ; example,  m tone 
prooTam  where  the  sponsors  sought  to  make  a facility  me id  for* 
m-o^ram  more  sanitary  and  efficient,  the  city  officials  attempted  to  have 
the  pastor  of  the  church  sponsoring  the  program  indicted  foi  misu_ 

^IlSuWlfenameof  that  individual,  Mr.  Danielsand  other  members 
becau£  I didn’t  want  to  embarrass  the  munster  wlm  was  mvdved 
■Rut  it  was  an  incredible  experience.  He  was  the  pastor  or  a cnurcn 
flmt  fr  ai  old  building,  and  he  sought  to  have  a nursery- 

school  prooram  in  order  that  working  mothers  might  take  job  training. 
“ ^YellP  iAurned  out  that  the  health  department  ame  in  and  said, 
“You  have  "ot  to  have  small  laboratory  facilities  for  the  children. 
The  fire  department  came  in  and  said  that  the  wiring  in  the  place 
was  bad,  that  had  to  be  improved.  Somebody  else  came  in  and  rai 

cost,  for  wMch  he  had^ 

pSiutor  and  said  that  ho  ought  to  be  indi, itoi l 

Fortunately,  the  prosecutor  was  a sensible  man  and  he  did  no  see 
an  indictment.  But  it  is  interesting  to  me  that  this  kind  of  J^g  would 
happen  because  the  President’s  welfare  program,  as  he  sent  it  over  to 
Congress,  has  a proposal  in  it  that  m these  places  where  you  are  deal- 
to“  wi2  Old  bulldogs  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  set  up  nursery 
schools,  there,  would  lie  Government  expenditure  to  try  to  improve 
them  so  they  wouldn't  be  health  hazards  or  fire  hazards. 

SSher  words,  what  this  minister  had  already  done  was  the  same 
kind  of  thins  the  President  is  proposing  in  his  new  welfare  program, 
but  the  locaf  officials  wanted  to  indict— wanted  to  indict  him  lor  mis- 
use  of  Government  funds. 
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In  another  case.  when.  ah  OEO  staff  man  sought  to  have  local 
vouths  involved  in  pr®gr*i  th£  ,'v0ldd 

pressure  from  county  arid  cit<  officials  brought  about  his  dismissal 
from  the  job.  I have  that  case  ff°}T  before  ^r*  Humsteld.  and  I think 
he  “ill  make  a fair  dispo^  of  it.  For  that  reason,  I don  t mention 
the  mans  name.  But  it  }s  a fhff  tbat  tblf  lia&  occurred. 

Sometimes  local  prOgi,alns  that  would  provide  employ  i « 
snared  bv  numerous  technicalities.  In  one  case  tl  at  an  “ 

tion,  a program  that  wOp]cl  ]ia<c  eventually  provided  employment  tor 
approximately  30  hard-e0i'e  ^employed  was  held  up  tor  - months 
of  a ‘dispute  aWt  > ™rd  in  tie  corporate ; ot  the 

sponsoring  agency.  Thutvasfittall;  straightened  out.  an  I . 

did  «et  underway.  But  ^ea^hle  people  were  out  of  uork,  300  of 

them"  because  of  an  argument ;lbout  °ne  ^ord  C°^°d\ua~  been 

So  far  as  the  Employment  0erviCe  » concerned  its  record  has  been 

one  of  dismal  failure  to  hS3i%t  in  need  of  helP  m the  ]ob  field‘ 

I want  to  expand  on  th^t>  Alt'-  Chairman. 

I have  been  dealing  <*&.  tM  Employment  Service  for : many  3 ears, 
ever  since  Secretarv  ScWllw,t>ach  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  And 
it  is  really  an  almost  proposition  to  try  to  get  much  out  of 

thWeafav?observed  the  tactics  many  of  these  officials  over  the  years 
Usually,  they  place  in  * the  persons  who  are  well  qualified 

and  probably  could  obtq^  ^ployment  without  any  help.  The  indi- 
viduals who  need  additi^al fuming  or  guidance  and  pb  counseling 
usually  become  a part  of  e^SU'e  files  gathering  dust  m local  offices 
I might  sav  that  Mr.  ShhltJ-  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  indicated  that 
there  hid  been  trouble  in  hi*  t>*iony.  He  hopes  that  they  can  impr  ove 
and  thinks  perhaps  they  *re  improving.  I hope  he  is  right.  But,  frankly, 
I don't  have  much  optimism  ab°ht  the  possibility  of  the  Employment 
Service  straightening  itself  0itt-  _ . « „ 

We  have  been  trying  t0  fttake  tlie  Employment  Service  offices  more 
effective  in  handling  problems  for  the  last  30  years  Gen- 

erally speaking,  the  conditio^  2}*T®  not  changed  much  for  the  better 
H R ^ 11620  provide^  for  gpUed  training  centers  supportive  and 
followup  services  to  suRM^n^*  ^ork  and  training  programs— includ- 
ing health  service^^iU&^y  care  for  children  transportation 
assistance,  and  other  special  s^mces  necessary  to  assist  individuals  to 
achieve  success  in  worked  trianing  programs.  Experience  has  shown 
that  all  of  these  are  pr^cti^i  necessities  if  we  are  to  mas:e  certam 
that  our  citizens  really  Wtefitf  from  the  various  manpower  programs. 
Another  feature  of  the  oTfafa  bdl,  providing  for  exnplovnient  cen- 
ters and  mobile  emploJ^nt.^rvice  units,  is  also  vital.  Job  coaching 
to  insure  job  retention  ai1  d ^°catum  placement,  where  needed,  are 

also  extremely  important-  . „ „a 

We  need  bold  and  itttirfiivatiT(i  Programs  for  the  training,  iipgrad- 
in<r  and  employment  of  those  Tbo  ao'w’  are  considered  meligible  for 
jobs  or  unsuitable  fof  Motions.  From  our  observations  of  some 
'agencies,  such  as  OEO,  \e  hePTe  that  tbey  are  “ a far  better  position 
to  initiate  and  carry  otft  programs  than  the  old-line  agen- 
cies, which  are  frequeHtjv  ^7  people  ^10  are  l°nS  011  PaPer‘ 

work  and  policies  but  s cf1  productive  performance. 
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It  is  also  important  to  maintain  the  maximum  amount  of  freedom 
and  flexibility  which  usually  accompany  programs  under  private 

SPIt5s°houid  be  noted  that  the  recent  move  of  State  Governors  who 
threatened  to  veto  legal  services  and  Headstart  programsareex- 
amples  of  the  kind  of  footdraggmg  and  political  obstruc^mn  winch 
make  some  State  officials  untrustworthy  in  handling  programs  that 

are  designed  to  eliminate  some  problems  the  ,n_ 

In  all  of  these  efforts,  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  matter  how 
efficient  we  may  be  in  training  the  Nation’s  manpower, ^nothing  is  ac- 
complished if  there  are  no  jobs  for  the  trainees  when  they  are  ready 
to  go  into  gainful  employment.  The  concept  of  guaranteeing  mean- 
ingful employment  opportunities  by  making  “public  investment  to 
the  extent  that  the  private  sector  if  unable  to  provide  such  opportuni- 
ties,” as  contained  in  section  2(g),  and  the  concept  of  meeting  un- 
filled  public  needs  in  such  fields  as  health, 


et  cetera,  as  contaiucu  j~u.  ocvtivn  - ;r, 

if  we  are  to  make  a dent  in  the  acute  ]ob  problems  of  our  citizens  m 

the  so-called  “disadvantaged”  groups. 

I would  just  like  to  mention  this  as  an  example  of  what  I am 
talking  about.  It  involves  a Government  agency,  but  it  ns  a very  good 
pro-ram.  It  is  out  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  where  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  started  on  this  atom-splitting  project.  - , 

The  people  out  there  were  determined  to  try  to  do  something  in  the 
area  of  reaching  hard-core  unemployed  young  people,  xhey  recruited 
a verv  able  mn  from  the  very  community  in  which  the  project  is 
being"  built.  He,  in  turn,  went  into  Chicago  and  got 
who  literally  were  “off  the  streets,"  some  of  whom  had  gotten  into 

different  kinds  of  trouble.  , , ol.n 

Interestingly,  these  were  young  colored  people,  but  there  were  also 
some  Indians.  And  I think  a few  in  the  group  were  Puerto  Kicans. 
There  was  a white  man  from  Arkansas,  who  was  an  operating  engineer 

around  the  premises.  ...  , , _ 

He  agreed  to  be  the  instructor  on  teaching  these  young  people  how 
to  operate  heavy  equipment.  It  has  just  been  an  amazing  transforma- 
tion of  these  young  people,  who  were  sort  of  just  hanging  around. 
Now  thev  «et  out,  and  you  can  see  a real  sense  of  pride  as  they  operate 
that  heavy3 equipment.  And  they  could  take  the  training  because  they 
knew  at  the  end  of  the  training  period  there  would  be  a job. 

That  is  why  I think  it  is  so  important  that,  as  we  have  these  ram- 
ino-  programs,  that  we  try  to  be  sure  that  when  the  people  get  what- 
ever thev  are  being  taught,  they  can  then  get  jobs. 

It  is  incredible  that  in  a time  of  national  prosperity  and  affluence 
the  only  way  that  some  would  approach  the  problem  of  inflation  is  to 
promote  and  extend  unemployment.  As  usually  happens,  increases  in 
unemployment  mean  increases  of  joblessness  among  Negroes,  among 
persons  of  Spanish  ancestry,  and  among  other  minontv  groups.  So 
far,  we  have  not  been  able  to  provide  full  employment  from  private 

sources  incur  country.  . . . „ . 

Tlie  present  policies  of  the  administration  in  office  seem  to  result 
in  a decrease  in  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether 
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this  also  has  brought  about  a decrease  in  inflation.  But,  meanwhile, 
the  people  out  of  work  are  suffering  from  the  loss  of  their  paychecks. 

As  we  look  at  the  piles  of  trash  in  our  cities,  because  we  do  net  have 
enough  people  working  in  our  sanitation  departments,  and  note  the 
deterioration  of  our  parks  and  recreational  facilities,  because  we  do 
not  have  sufficient  maintenance  personnel,  it  seems  very  clear  that 
providing  jobs  on  the  public  payroll  to  handle  these  matters  would 
have  the  double  effect  of  putting  cash  in  the  pockets  of  those  who  are 
jobless  and,  at  the  same  time,  improve  the  value  and  appearance  o± 
our  public  properties.  . 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  this  important  prob- 
lem. We  sincerely  hope  that  the  subcommittee  will  give  speedy  ap- 
proval to  the  O’Hara  bill. 

Thank  you.  , , 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  a very  precise  statement. 

You  disapprove  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Ayres  bill  to  em- 
power the  'States  with  the  necessary  authority  to  bring  all  of  these  work 
programs  under  an  umbrella  and  let  the  States  determine  which  is  best . 
Of  course,  it  also  provides  for  giving  grants  to  central  cities  so  that 
they  may  work  in  conjunction  with  the  State. 

However,  that  bill  further  provides  for  the  Governor  to  veto  any 

particular  program. 

I take  it  from  your  statement  that  you  disapprove  of  that  and  that 
vou  think  there  is  more  flexibility  in  the  O’Hara  bilL  . . 

~ Hr.  Mitchell.  There  certainly  is.  In  the  administration  s proposal 
as  I understand  it,  if  the  Governor  does  not  provide  a plan  that  is 
satisfactory,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  But  anybody 
who  looks"  at  what  we  are  going  through  now  on  the  question  of 
school  guidelines  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Tv  el- 
fare  would  know  that  it  won’t  mean  much  to  have  that  kind  of 

^ I lust  don’t  see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  make  an  intelligent  and  effective  program  work  when  he  has  got  to 
deal  with  Governors  who,  for  various  political  reasons,  might  even  oe 
acting  against  the  interests  of  the  cities. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  frequently  a big  political  battle  between  the 
State  capital  people  and  the  people  who  are  trying  to  run  the  cities. 

There  is  also  another  feature  of  the  administration’s  bill  which  would 
provide  for  a kind  of  a collaboration  between  the  mayors  of  cities  and 
county  officials  in  the  surrounding  areas.  This  would  be  pure  poison 
for  most  Negroes,  because  usually  the  counties  that  surround  the  major 
cities  of  our  country  are  the  places  to  which  white  people  have  fled 
because  they  want  to  get  away  from  the  Negroes.  Very  frequently,  the 
officials  in  those  counties  have  a kind  of  a racist  approach  to  things,  m 
a gentlemanly  sort  of  wav,  and  they  act  against  the  interests  of  the 

peoples  of  the  cities.  ...... 

As  I said  before,  that  would  be  a dangerous  thing  if  we  pm  that  into 

legislation. 

"Mr.  Daniels.  Congressman  Gaydos? 

Mr.  Gwdos.  I have  no  questions. 

I would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  very  practical 
statement.  p - 
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Mn  Daxiels.  Mr.  Erlenbom  ?■ 

Mr.  Erlexborx.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  , r 

Mr  Mitchell,  I appreciate  your  statement,  particularly  your  reter- 
en^  to  mv  coiigreJonal  district.  You  didn’t  mention  when  you  were 
talking  about  Illinois  that  Weston,  the  Atomic  Energy  project,  is  m 
mv  concessional  district,  and,  as  a matter  of  tact,  was . amort  not 
located  there  because  some  people  fought  the  placemen,  oftlnsparticu- 
lar  project  in  Illinois  because  Illinois  didnt  have  a statewide  open 
housing  law. 

I am  happv  to  find  good  results  of  the  operation. 

Mr  Mitchell.  May  I interrupt  and  aclmowledge  that  I was  very 
determined  not  to  have  that  located  in  Illinois  if  we  could  possioly 
avoid  it,  and  I now  sav  that  we  lost  that  fight.  But  we  lost  it  because 
the  people  in  that  community  asserted  the  kind  of  leadership  whicn 
made  it  a place  that  this  project  could  be  located  in. 

Tbev  passed,  as  vou  know,  a fair  housing  ordinance  ox  their  own. 
And  subsequently,  of  course,  they  got  the 

lation,  I am  happy  to  say,  with  your  help  and  cooperation  and 

le£In 'addition,  the  Atomic  Energy  people  have  been  very  sensitive 
about  their  role  in  building  a community  that  would  rea'^  ^^  d ^ 
cratic  community.  They  have  done— I won  t say  they  are  perfect, but 
certainly  they  have  tried  and  continue  to  trv  to  meet  these  problems. 
So  I am  happy  to  sav  that,  although  I have  had  many  misgivings 
and  fears  aW  this 'the  reaction  of  the  community  and  your  own 
personal  interest  in  these  matters  have  helped  tremendously  in  -ol 

I think^if  other  people  would  react  that  way,  we  wouldn_t  have  much 
trouble.  But  I must  say  that  you  and  your  associates  out  there  are  sort 
of  unusual  people.  We  don’t  run  into  folks  like  that  in  many  of  these 

C°M^iLxBom,  I hope  your  comments  concerning  at  least  one  pro- 
gram in  Weston  would  indicate  that  you  are  generally  pretty  well 

pleased  with  the  conduct  of  this  project.  - 

Mr  Mitchell.  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  operating  en- 
gineers ves.  I don’t  know  about  the  other  crafts,  but  that  one  seems 

t0MrSERLEX30EX.  The  final  objection  that  we  had  to  overcome  in  the 
other  body  to  getting  this  approved  finally  came  down  to  the  demand 
that  the  county  adopt  a fair  housing  ordinance,  which  was  not  legally 
within  the  power  of  the  county.  I felt  that  some  of  the  attacks  on  the 
designation  of  Weston  for  this  project  were  a bit  unfair  and  unrea- 
sonable. And  I am  pleased  that,  even  though  it  was  a Democratic  ad- 
ministration and  a Democratic  Congress,  this  Republican  district  was 
awarded  the  project  and  that  presently,  I think,  the  action  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  community  bears  out  the  promise  that  they  gave  at  the  time 
tliev  were  seeking  the  location  of  this  project  there.  , _ 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I would  like  to  say  for  the  record,  Mr.  Erlenborn, 
that  I sot  into  a great  deal  of  difficulty  because  I mentioned  a State 
whe^e  I thought  we  could  have  this  located  and  would  not  have  trouble 
on  housing.  That  happened  to  be  the  State  of  Colorado,  where,  as  you 
know,  there  are  two  Republican  Senators,  who  joined  with  me  in  say- 
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mg  that  they  thought  their  State  would  be  a good  place  in  which  to 

I immediately  got  in  trouble  with  people  in  California,  who  wanted 
it  at  Sacramento,  and  people  in  New  York,  who  somehow  or  other 

wanted  it  in  their  State.  A . . . 

But  I can't  overemphasize  the  fact  that  we  were  not  objecting  to 
this  because  ^ve  didirt  Yrant  to  see  the  State  of  Illinois  benefit  nom 
it.  We  were  objecting  because  there  had  been  statewide,  consistent 
opposition  to  fair  housing  legislation.  And  in  that  area  there  was 
everv  reason  to  believe  that  without  fair  housing  legislation,  the 
Xegroes  would  not  have  any  place  to  live  if  they  came  there  to  work. 

The  difference  in  Weston  Yras  that  instead  of  being  just  mtransi- 
o-ent,  the  people  in  the  community  did  what  they  could  do  about 
passing  an  ordinance.  And  I remember  a speech  you  made,  on  the 
floor,  I believe,  about  this  matter,  which  is  different  from  the  v a\ 
people  usually  react.  Usually  they  fight  and  say,  ‘‘We  are  going  to 
have  it  whether  we  have  fair  housing  or  not.-’ 

But  vou  and  vour  associates  there  attempted  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem And  I feel  certain  the  project  would  never  have  gone  there  except 
that  the  fact  of  the  good  will  evident  and  the  prospect  of  passing 
national  fair  housing  legislation  were  all  weighed  and  resulted  in  a 
favorable  disposition  for  vour  community. 

Mr-  Erlexbornt.  In  your  statement,  you  mentioned  without  using 
names  of  individuals  or  particular  cities  where  this  happened,  that  a 
pastor  got  in  trouble  for  using  funds  to  improve  a facility. 

Xow.  your  assessment  of  the  motivation  of  the  person  who  went 
to  the  prosecuting  attorney  may  be  right.  I don't  know.  But  I would 
ask  vou,  do  vou  know  if  the  person  who  expended  these  funds  had 
leo-al  authority  to  use  the  funds  for  that  purpose?  Or  might  there  be 
a legitimate  dispute  as  to  the  utilization  of  training  funds  or  Head- 
start funds  for  capital  expenditures  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell  Actually,  what  happened  in  there,  there  were  ar- 
rangements under  which  it  would  be  possible  to  allocate  certain  j>arls 
of  the  money  for  capital  expenditures.  The  pastor  of  tnis  particular 
church  is  a very  civic  minded  individual.  He  attempted  to  allocate 
out  of  his  church  funds  a certain  amount  ci  money  for  the  cost  of 
doing  this,  since  it  was  a capital  improvement,  and  also  a certain 
amount  of  the  project  funds,  because  it  wouldn't  have  been  necessary 
to  do  it  if  they  didn't  have  the  project  in  the  first  place.  . 

Well,  it  turned  out  upon  review,  there  was  nothing  wrong  with 
what  he  had  done,  but  the  publicity  vindicating  his  action  and  judg- 
ment never  caught  up  with  the  sensational  thing  that  was  done  in 

the  first  place.  . , . 

The  man  who  instituted  the  action  was  the  city  auditor  m this  com- 
munity, a very  ambitious  political  figure.  I am  convinced  that  he  did 
it — because  Tdid  talk  with  him — I am  convinced  he  did  it  purely 
without  any  hope  of  actual  prosecution,  but  with  the  hope  that  it 
would  get  enough  publicity  to  discredit  the  program. 

That  is  about  par  for  “the  course  in  many  of  these  communities. 
That  is  why  I say  I don't  think  they  can  be  trusted  to  handle  these 
programs. 

Mr.  Erlrxborx.  You  make  reference,  also,  to  recent  moves  by  State 
Governors  to  threaten  vet  os  of  Legal  Services  and  Headstart  programs. 
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You  wouldn’t  just  blonk^ly  oond^ttoocUon 

S£ft S other  r^ons  for  the  Governor  to  veto  a 

S1 '^NS^.Vuen  you  net  at  the  problems  of  the  poor, 
to  dear  this  program.  I am  1 PP£  K <rood  lob  Mr  Rumsfeld, 

3RSS. XToSSr^mS? L them  are  people  who  want 
tf  So  iSSldSSe  that  there  are  factors  in  addition  to  race,  but 

administration’s  bill  has  a !%£££$  the  adSn- 

ggssR^pKisfSsrss » «.  *-»*  *** 

to  these  ^tropoli^  ar^.^^6  ^ that  -gut^  as  I said— 

J'SSS’SSks 

ti0SlSbSS:  while  there  are  often  conflicts  between  the _citv and 

the  State  governments,  there  are ; niaJSnScl— < ^lhs  happened  to  be 
themselves,  just  as  in  the  instance  I the  niiniier-the  citv 

a citv  official  where  they  were  tr\mg  ^ o-eared  to  economv 

officials  themselves  are  so  politically  “S^that  the?  raise  all  kinds  of 
in  government  and  things  of  that  »rt,  that  even 


£, had  put  the  word  "beautification”  in  there,  out  of  respect  to  Mrs- 

Lyndon  Johnson.  416 
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This  wus  held  up,  and  we  had  all  kinds  of  technicalities.  We  got  it 
straightened  out  this  way.  I went  to  the  Labor  Department.  I don  t 
want  to  get  the  official  in  trouble  by  mentioning  his  name,  but  1 ]ust 
laid  the  matter  before  him.  And  it  took  him  about  15  minute^  to 

straighten  it  out.  . . . . ,,  --n 

Mr.  Eiu^xborx.  In  the  administration  approach,  the  State*  will 
onlv  «et  a portion  of  the  funds,  and  then  only  when  the  State  plan 
is  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  And  unless  they  do  a good  ]of> 
in  administering  that  plan,  they  will  not  get  the  additional  fund*. 
So  there  is  the  incentive  to  conduct  these  manpower  training  programs 
properly  so  that  they  can  get  the  additional  authority  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds.  ....  , . 

I guess  there  is  a basic  difference  of  opinion  on  whether  we  can  rely 
on  State  and  local  governments  to  do  these  things  with  oversight,  or 
whether  we  should  have  Federal  programs  with  direct  contracts  be- 
tween the  operatinug  agency  as  the  prime  sponsor  and  the  I edei-a 

agency.  . , , , . , 

WI  happen  to  think  that  with  oversight  and  the  proper  guidelines,  w^ 

can  trust  State  and  local  governments  to  conduct  these  program,  e\  en 
though  you  may  find  some  examples  of  individual  States  or  commu- 
nities that  will  not  do  a good  job.  I don't  think  you  can  blanketlv  then 
say.  “Let's  not  give  any  authority  to  any  State  or  to  any  local  com- 
munity to  conduct  these  programs." 

I believe  in  the  proper  oversight,  and  we  can  get  the  conduct  of  these 
programs  administratively  at  a level  where  they  will  be  much  more 
meaningful  to  the  recipients. 

Mr.  MiTCiirxn.  As  you  may  remember,  Mr.  Shultz  in  his  testimony 
as  Secretary  of  Labor  said  that  there  are  about  10.000  of  these  pri- 
vate! v sponsored  programs,  that  the  Department  of  Labor  must  super- 
vise. And  his  argument  was  that  this  is  too  much  of  an  administrative 
burden. 

Well,  I don't  feel  that  you  meet  that  problem  bv  doing  what  the 
administration  bill  proposes.  And  that  is,  you  shift  the  supervisory 
function,  in  the  initial  stage,  to  the  State  and  Iocek  governments.  \ ou 
put  the  sponsors  of  these  projects  in  a kind  of  advisory  role,  where 
whatever  they  can  contribute  will  be  diluted  by  the  overwhelming 
power  which  is  given  to  the  State  and  local  governments. 

I would  think  by  the  time  you  fought  your  way  through  that  forest 
of  delay  and  frustration,  you  could  very  well  be  at  the  end  of  a fiscal 
vear  and  you  would  not  really  accomplish  what  you  set  out  to  do  in 
the  first  place. 

I agree  that  we  ought  to  do  everything  we  can  to  encourage  local 
initiative,  and,  as  Hoy  Wilkins  used  to  sav,  “Negroes  would  be  for 
States  rights  in  this  country  if  they  had  some  rights  in  the  States." 

As  we  get  closer  to  the  point  where  everybody  has  rights  in  the 
States,  that  is  a good  way  to  do  it.  But  we  aren't ^ at  that  point  yet. 
And  I believe  this  program  is  far  too  valuable  to  risk  turning  it  over 
to  the  States  and  localities  under  the  concept  that  is  described  as  the 
“New  Federalism."  This,  to  us,  is  really  just  more  assertion  of  the 
States  rights  doctrine  in  a not-too-good  sense. 

Mr.  Erleneokn".  I guess  we  can't  be  too  proud  of  the  job  we  do  in 
administering  pregrams  at  the  Federal  level,  either. 
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4s  an  example  the  other  dav  we  had  a briefing  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  an  effort  that  they  ffave  ^der- 
taken  to  find  out  administratively  how  they ^are ; doing  m cMto® 
grant-in-aid  programs.  They  found  m tne  healtiifield,  ’ 

m some  of  the  small  grants  that  are  given  for  projects,  the  average 
orant  was  $2  500  The  average  administrative  cost  in  awarding  the 
g£  ZZ  $2,800.  lid  it  usually  took  about  9 months  to  a year  to 

“PTra™Hndgo“administ.nition  at  the  Federal  level  doesn’t  make  us 

woiddn’t  say  that  the  Federal  Government  is  with- 
out  fault.  I always,  in  an  appropriate  forum,  am  making  an  attack 

on  what  I consider  unnecessary  redtape.  . . , , 

But  let’s  look  at  your  own  State  tor  a minute.  If  you  had  the  ad 
ministration’s  program  in  effect,  you  could  conceivably  have  the s State 
of  Illinois  developing  a program  of  manpower  utdizatton  for  Ea^ 
St  Louis  111.,  when,  as  a practical  matter,  East  bt.  Louis  and  c>t. 
Louis,  Mo.,  are  ready  a part  of  one  labor  market  And  any  realistic 
it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  consider  tnat  whole  area,  and  the 
fte  inlfesouri  ought^ot  *»  ^ 85  a 

And  Hlino...  should  not  consider  East  St.  Louis  as  a separate  entity. 

But  under  the  administration’s  program,  that  is  quite  likely  the 
way  it  will  work  out,  whereas  under  the  O’Hara  approach  you  cou 
consider  this,  ready,  on  a kind  of  a regional  basis.  * _ril 

The  same  thing  would  be  true  of  the  community  of  Weston.  Acru 
adv,  the  labor  supply  of  the  community  of  Weston,  and  that  comity, 
is  the  city  of  Chicago.  Conceivably,  you  could  have  che  mayor  of 
Chicago  working  on  some  kind  of  plan  and  the  mayor  of  Weston  wor 
ino-  on  some  kinf  of  plan  which  would  not  be  harmonious,  and  would 
not  result  in  meetinjtoe  needs  of  the  people  who  are  available  to 
work.  But  with  thAFederal  Government  in  the  picture,  you  could 
have  a harmonious  program  which  would  utilize  everybody  IB  the 
labor  market  area,  which  frequency  crosses  city,  county,  and  state 

Mr.  Eeuenbokst.  This  may  be  true.  It  may  also  work  out  that  you 
find  one  Federal  format  imposed  on  a job-traming  program  for  a 
Spanish-speaking  community  in  Texas  as  it  would  be  m an  Indian 
community  in  one  of  tlie  Western  States.  „ ,, 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  would  be  unlikely,  Mr.  Erlenbom.  I would  ^sume 
if  these  programs  were  operated  intelligently,  you  would  take  .nto 
consideration  the  job  demands  of  a community. 

I remember  in  the  Southwest  at  one  time  we  had  a lot  of  demand  for 
people  to  work  in  the  oil  industry  and  nonferrous  metals,  and  thm^ 
of  that  kind.  Certainly,  it  would  be  wholly  umeahsftc  to  train  those 
people  in  how  to  engage  in,  let’s  say,  merchan«lismg,  which  would  be 
a program  that  you  would  have  m the  State  of  h ew  York. 

I think,  on  the  basis  of  my  experience,  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  done  that.  They  do  try  to  make  the  job  program  fit  demand 
of  the  community.  In  addition,  there  is  a provision  m the  O ILra  bdl 
which  says  that  you  can  make  it  possible  for  people  to  move  about  toe 
country  where  they  have  skills  which  might  be  needed  somewhere 

else. 
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Mr.  Erlexborx.  I am  reminded  of  the  story  that  I read  m the 
■Chicago  Tribime  on  Sunday  about  a small  community  Texas  that 
is  carrying  on  a battle  with  a Federal  agency  that  is  trying  to  force 
them  to  take  free  food  and  food  stamps.  They  say  they  don  t have  a 
lack  of  food,  but  they  are  almost  dying  for  lack  of  water.  If  somebody 
•could  only  get  water  to  them,  that  would  solve  their  problem. 

I think  if  you  want  to  look  for  examples  of  poor  administration  at 
anv  level  to  make  your  point,  you  can  find  just  as  many  at  the  h ederal 

level  as  at  the  State  and  local  level.  , . 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I agree,  but  if  you  ever  embark  on  a campaign  to  set 
rio-lit  the  Federal  Government,  take  me  as  a private 
'While  we  have  got  one  bureaucrat  jungle  with  the  r ederal  govern- 
ment, we  would  have  50  if  we  transfer  it  to  the  States.  Ami  the  good 
Lord  only  knows  how  many  we  would  have  if  we  transfer  it  to  the  cities. 

Mr.  Eklenbokx-.  You  make  reference  also,  here,  on  page  4,  that  it  is 
incredible  that  in  a time  of  national  prosperity  the  approach  to  in- 


flation is  to  extend  unemployment. 

I hope  that  you  don’t  mean  to  imply 


± nope  unat  you  don’t  mean  to  imply  that  it  is  the  conscious  effort 
of  this  administration  to  promote  or  extend  unemplovment. 

4s  a matter  of  fact,  unemployment  has  increased.  And  I think  we 
all  fear  that  it  may  continue  to  increase.  This  is  a result— and  1 guess 
everyone  would  agree  that  it  probably  is  a result— of  some  of  the 
policies  of  this  administration;  but  you  don’t  impute  that  the  motive 
of  this  administration  is  to  promote  or  extend  unemployment,  do  you  * 
It  is  an  unhappy  result  of  some  other  effort.  Wouldn  t you  agree  .• 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Well,  Mr.  Erlenbom,  unfortunately,  I can  t a^gree, 
because  I read  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Bums,  I believe,  m which 
•the  people  making  those  statements  seemed  to  be  so  matter-of-fact 
about  2 to  3 million  people  being  out  of  work.  And  the  general  attitude 
was.  “We  are  going  to  do  what  we  are  doing,  and  we  know  that  urns  win 

result  in  unemployment.”  . , . 

I think,  surely,  with  all  of  the  ingenuity  that  we  have  in  this  country, 
we  could  find  some  way  of  cutting  back  on  whatever  the  forces  are  that 
create  inflation  without  creating  the  misery  of  joblessness  among  6 to 
4 million  people.  And,  unfortunately,  many  of  these  people  win  be 
Yegroes  and  other  disadvantaged  groups.  _ . ,, 

So  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  isn’t  a conscious  effort  to  promote 
up  employment,  although  I will  admit  that  maybe  their  motives  are 
crood.  Their  motives  are  to  get  at  inflation.  But,  at  the  same  time,  their 
formula  for  getting  at  inflation  is  a conscious  creation  of  a pool  of 

unemployed  people  in  order  to  bring  prices  down.  , 

Mr  Eklexborx.  What  bothers  me  most  about  your  statement— ana 
I have  touched  on  all  three  of  these  points  now— is  your  imputing  of 

m First  of  all,  in  this  area,  the  motives  of  the  administration  resulting 
in  a conscious  effort  to  create  unemployment.  In  the  question  of  ixover- 
nors’  vetoes  of  OEO  programs,  you  impute  their  motives  are  a racist 
sort  of  thing,  as  you  do  in  the  question  of  the  utilization  of  OEO  funds 

bv  the  pastor  of  the  church.  , , . , 

You  don’t  seem  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  anyone  as  to 
whether — maybe  it  was  an  illegal  expenditure,  even  though  well  mean- 
ing. You  don’t  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  comptroller  whose 
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job  it  is  to  see  that  the  funds  are  properly  expended.  Tou  Impute  to  him 
a motive  of  personal  aggrandizement. 

KiS  gwSSgg what  the  administra- 

employees,  the  ones  that  are  employed  in  a period  of  gieat 
Se^dSmv.  What  these  people  need,  really,  is  to  become  skilled  That 
is  -what  we  are  talking  about  here  in  this  manpower  program,  , 


S « Knd/of  Molls  ttotwo^jut  them  in  the 

victims,  because  they  will  have  tne  skills. 

I would  hope  you  would  give  the  benefit  Ox  the  doubt  to  tins  aa 
miSltto;  or  wine  of  the  Governors  or  even  some  of  the  gopleat 
the  local  level  that  they  do  mean  well,  even  though  you  dc ’ , 
some  of  the  results  are  not  to  your  liking  and  oftennot  Y ® 
But  I would  feel  better  about  your  appearance  before  the  committee 

* g?  S^My  topSifc'  moSes  is  based  on  a preponder- 
-dd  IPthink  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  make  a 
statement  such  as  I have  made  if  you  are  goin-to  be 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  that  I mentioned  about  ^ clergyman- 
Here  was  a man  acting  wholly  out  of  good  uill,  and  a hiehlj 

P0S<EiuS£rx.  Are  vou  again  imputing  motives  to  him ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I am  imputing  and  saying  why  I 

Mr  Erlexborx.  Some  people  might  say  he  was  trying  to  improve 

“Ifc  JfaSKr&fa  why  I.  want  to  explain  how  I reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  attack  was  politically  motivated.  . . , 

In  this  situation,  here  was  a clergyman  who,  at  the  requ^t  of  the 
citv  o-overnment,  set  up  tins  program.  At  the  request  of  the  fire  de 
pStment,  he  changed  the  wiring.  At  the  request  of  the  health  depart- 
ment,  he  changed  the  plumbing  and  the  kitchen  facihti^ 

Then,  after  he  had  done  all  that,  he  was  under  attack.  All  tins  m 
formation  was  turned  over  to  the  prosecutor,  and  the  prosecutor  found 
it  was  utterly  frivolous  and  without  foundation. 

So  here  you  had  a public-spinted  citizen  who  was  held  up  to  scorn 
and  ridicule  in  the  press,  which  enhanced  the  political  fortunes ' 
man  who  accused  him.  but  which  did  not  stand  up  when  submitted  to 
the  official  who  had  the  responsibility  of ^brmgmg  action  f 

Then,  I mentioned  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  uovemor 
Missouri  and  the  Governor  of  Mississippi. 

I o-ot  first  hand  information  with  respect  to  — . __ 

Mr.  Eklexboen.  Let  me  interrupt  you  at  this  point  and  say  thatyou 
maybe  right  in  some  cases*  But  is  it  fair  to  use  these  examplestocreate 
the  imprasion  that  any  Governor  who  exercises  the  right  of  veto  is 
therefore  a racist  ? 
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This  is  what  bothers  me  about  your  approach  in  your  statement. 
You  don’t  say  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  in  this  particular  case 
was  motivated  by  racism,  but  you  tend  to  say  that  any  Governor,  wher- 
ever be  may  be,  who  may  attempt  to  exercise  the  right  of  veto,  there- 
fore- per  se  is  racist.  I don’t  think  that  that  is  a fair  approach. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I think  my  statement  that  the  majority— and  cer- 
tainly I think  this  can  be  demonstrated  by  our  experiences  with  btate 
orovemments — all  I have  to  do  is  look  at  the  employment  policies  or 
most  of  these  State  governments.  All  I have  got  to  do  is  look  at  the  way 
money  is  expended  in  the  States  for  public  use,  and  look  at  the  callous 
attitude  of  a lot  of  the  States,  where  they  run  a highway  through  a 
Negro  communitv  and  put  ail  the  people  out  of  their  homes. 

As  I said,  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  supports  what  I have 

said.  I think  with  respect  to  Governor  Williams — — 

Mr.  Erlexborx . Would  you  yield  just  to  one  point,  that  there  might 
be  a Governor  somewhere  who  would  have  another  motive  - 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I would  say  there  would  quite  likely  be  Governors 
who  would  have  motives  in  addition  to  the  questions  of  racism. 

Mr.  Erleistsorn.  Underlying  the  Governors  veto  would  always  have 

to  be  racism  ? „ 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I wouldn’t  say  always,  but  in  far 

Mr  Erlextborn.  You  have  now  given  in  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I am  trying  to  be  fair.  I am  saying  “preponderance 
of  evidence.”  You  can’t  take  one  thing  that  stands  alone  and  say  it 
proves  a case.  But  I am  speaking  out  of  nationwide  experience,  per- 
sonal observations  that  I have  made  in  these  States  and  communities. 
Every  weekend  I am  out  somewhere  looking  at  the  way  these  programs 
work  in  the  States  of  this  Union.  I have  been  all  over  the  country,  and 

I know  firsthand  what  happens.  . . . . , 

X would  say  that,  even  though  in  some  instances  it  is  a benevolent 
kind  of  racism,  racism  is  an  ingredient  that  goes  into  the  decision  of 
Go  vemors  in  handling  these  cases. 

Let’s  suppose  you  set  up  a group  of  State  government  employees  as 
the  administration  proposes.  You  can  start  with  vour  State  of  Illinois, 
0*0  to  California,  New  York,  wherever  you  want  to  pick,  and  you  would 
find  that  if  you  just  took  the  top  State  officials,  the  great  majority  of 
them  would  be  white.  And  why  is  that  so?  . . 

It  is  so  because  these  States,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
with  or  without  any  desire  to  be  unfair,  they  have  assembled  a^-wJnte 
operations.  And  this  is  what  happens  when  you  turn  things  over  to 

them.  . 

Mr.  Erlenborx.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daxtels.  Mr.  Burton?  . t 

Mr.  Bhrtoxt.  First,  Mr.  Mitchell,  let  me  commend  you  for  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  unassailable  perception  reflected  in  your  statement. 
Such  is  invariably  the  case  when  you  testify  before  one  of  the  com- 
mittees in  the  Congress.  . . _ . ...  , , , . 

I hope  my  colleague  from  Illinois  will  join  with  us  to  see  tha^ 
whether  or  not  the  administration  primarily  intends  to  have  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  more  people  out  of  work  as  a result 
of  policies  which  they  must  understand  are  going  to  result  in  just 
that — I would  hope  that  he  would  join  with  us  to  reverse  those  policies 
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and  in  the  meantime,  join  with  us  in  constructing  a bill  in  this  im- 
portant area  that  will  tend  to  take  most  of  the  rough  edges  off  the 
Inevitable  consequences  of  the  Republican  administration's  fiscal  an 

eocnmmc  all  tliat  you  have  stated  with  reference  to  the 

unfortunate,  whether  intended  or  not,  racial  bias  that  is  more  the  ral^ 
than  the  exception  in  the  decentralization  of  some  of  these  national 

Pri?e^£iize  that  we  have  some  inadequacies  and  some 
tration  when  the  Federal  Government  administers  these  programs, 
jSt W “ the  State  and  local  level.  But t I tlnnk  tee  m* 
ciencies  and  maladministrations  are  more  apt  to  * . 
the  shoulders  of  all  the  American  citizens  when  it  is  done_  federally. 
And  it  is  clear  on  the  record,  thaii  it  is  the  nonwhite  and  Spanish- 
^Tb^r,  all  too  often,  the  brunt  of  maladministration  at 

the  local  level  in  some  sections  of  the  country.  . ^ * 

If  we  are  going  to  have  inefficiency,  at  least  the  adverse  impact  of 
it  should  be  borne  equally  by  all  Americans.  _ 

There  is  one  point  that  you  didn’t  raise  m your  statement.  I would 
be  interested  in  your  responding  later  to  us  on  this  point.  And  that  is 
the  handling  of  those  who  are  currently  receiving  public  assistance 
and  the  current  rule,  whereby,  m effect,  the  Labor  Department  cops 
out  on  the  responsibility  and  refuses,  reallv,  to  accept  the  primary 
fiscal,  as  well  as  administrative  responsibility  for  proving  mean- 
inoful  iob  training  to  the  poor.  Because  of  the  manner  m which  the 
work  incentive  program  is  structured,  this,  intended  or  not,  is  also 
an  area  that,  in  my>dgment,  adversely  affecte  those  who  are  driven 
to  seek  income  maintenance  by  accepting  public  assistance. 

Thev  set  up  the  program  in  a way  that  really  penalizes  low-income 
persons  on  public  assistance,  vis-a-vis  some  economic  counterpart-  who 

^intend  to  propound  a specific  question  with  reference  to  this,  and 
I hope  that  you  will  take  the  time  to  look  it  over  and  give  us  the 

benefit  of  your  opinion  on  that  mutter. 

Mr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Burton.  I certainly  agree  with  you 

that  this  is  a very  serious  problem,  because  theadministration  has  pro- 
nosed,  as  you  know,  a very  extensive  revision  in  our  welfare  problems 
m this  country,  which  includes  the  offering  of  training  opportunities 
to  welfare  recipients,  which  hopefully  would  get  them  in  a condition 
where  they  could  take  care  of  themselves  and  become  wage  earners. 

But  my  experience  with  the  way  the  Department  of  Labor,  through 
the  employment  service— apprentice  training  and  things  of  that  sort— 
operates,  there  is  not  yet  the  kind  of  initiative  exercised  which  w 
try  to  take  these  welfare  recipients  or  other  low-income  groups  out  of 
iobs  that  are  just  run-of-the-mill  jobs  and  nut  them  m something  that 
they  might  really  be  qualified  to  do  if  they  had  the  proper  training.  _ 

I refer  in  my  testimony  to  the  Atomic  Energy  project  up  there  m 
Illinois  I would  just  expand  on  it  to  this  extent,  to  say  that  the  first 
croup  of  trainees  who  went  into  that  operation  were  taken  from  the 
streets  of  Chicago.  They  were  real  tough  hombres,  and  they  said  at 
one  point,  some  of  them,  to  the  instructor,  or  at  least  he  told  me  thev 
said  “Well,  we  could  make  more  money  in  snatching  pocketbooks  and 
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mugging  people  than  we  can  make  as  trainees  on  this  job.  So  why 

ShI^uSdsubmit  if  that  kind  of  young  person  waged  into ,a 
ment  of  Labor  sponsored  operation  m most  of  our  States  and  cities,  he 
probably  could  get  a job  as  a person  collecting  trash  They  might 
refer  him  to  somebody  as  a yardman,  and  he  would  co^u1®1^ 
despair,  frustration,  and  resentment  to  the  point  where,  a^r^made 
,-*ouple  of  weeks’  salary  and  ran  out  of  money,  he  probably  would 
<ret  involved  in  crime  again  and  go  right  back  to  j ail.  , , .. 

e But  in  the  situation  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Coi^ssionfomad  it- 
self in  they  saw  in  these  boys  the  possibility  of  putting  them  on  this 
big  earthmoving  equipment  and  teaming  them  to  be  bikers  m societg 
rather  than  destructive  forces.  And  you  could  just  see  the  pride  and 
self-respect  emerge  in  these  young  people  so  that  today  they  arer^lly 
desirable  citizens.  They  have  been  rescued  from  crime  and  that  kind 

oflSt  believe  the  present  stance  of  the  Welfare  Department  the 
Labor  Department,  and  the  rest  of  those  included  mto  these  problems, 

are  aiming  in  that  direction  - . . 

Mr  Davtels.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  s , , , 

Would  you  say  it  is  important  to  all  these  programs  that  we  should 
inculcate  in  all  of  these  trainees  a spirit  of  motivation,  to  do  some- 
thing for  their  communities?  Don’t  you  think  that  is  important.- 
Mr  Mitchell.  I certainly  would,  Mr.  Daniels.  ...  . 

I heard  one  of  the  parole  commissioners  of  the  District  give  a speech 
last  night,  and  he  was  talking  about  the  deftness  ^th  wM  people 
take  wallets  out  of  the  pockets  of  their  victims  and  the  skills _ that 
■?oine  have  in  analyzing  numbers  returns  and  following  racetrack 
forms,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  His  point  was  that  if  people  hadifce 
native  ability  to  do  these  things,  society  must  find  a way  of  tabng 
them  away  from  the  unlawful  exercise  of  those  talents  and  put  them 

into  something  which  is  legal  and  proper.  . ..  , 

I think  wedo  it  the  way  you  suggest,  by  giving  them  inspiration  and 

aspiration  and  incentive.  So  I heartily  agree  with  you.  

Mr  Dastcels.  Last  week  we  had  a witness  before  this  committee, 
whom  I am  sure  you  know,  the  Beverend  Leon  Sullivan,  who  gave  us 
fine  insight  in  the  program  that  he  is  operating  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 

phratbbvirh^  has  taken  an  approach  which  should  be  given  very  care- 
ful consideration  and  study  by  many  of  the  other  people  operating  and 
managing  other  similar  programs.  His  organization  has  met  with  tre- 
mendous success.  His  program  has  spread  to  90  other  cities  throughout 

^kow,  because  of  the  failure  of  proper  management  at  the  top,  one 
or  two  programs  have  fallen  by  the-. wayside.  But  by  and  large,  it  has 

met  with  tremendous  success.  . , , J.rv  , 

He  stated  the  other  day  that  they  have  met  with  about  90-percent  suc- 
cess in  the  placement  of  their  trainees  in  gainful  employment. 
Another  important  feature  of  the  program  was  the  fact  that  they 

follow  up  fori  year  after  the  trainee  leaves  their  center. 

Mr  Mttchell.  I certainly  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Darnels,  that  that 
is  a wonderful  program.  And  I think  the  provision  of  the  O Hara 


bill  which  provides  for  job  coaching  sort  of  writes  into  law  the  spirit 
that  operates  in  the  program  that  Beverend  Sullivan  has. 

As  vou  said,  they  follow  up  to  see  that  even  after  people  get  on  t-o 
job,  they  are  able  to  keep  it.  And  I fear  that  if  we  a,dopt  the  adminis- 
tration program,  we  would  not  have  the  kind  of  thiim  that  Beverend 
Sullivan  has  already  in  operation,  because  under  the  many,  many 
tilings  that  were  operating  in  the  city  of  IMaddphia,  and  other 
cities,  we  just  never  got  this  kind  of  thing  off  the  ground  un  1 
Federal  Government  came  through  with  these  grants  and  programs 

thThS? bro^ht'in  industry.  General  Electric  came  in,  in  this  case,  and 
a number  of  other  things  were  adopted  which  made  them  workable. 

I think  if  we  send  this  back  to  the  cities  and  States,  as  the  adminis- 
tration bill  proposes,  we  might  as  well  say  goodbve  to  the  Reverend 
Sullivans  and  others,  because  they  would  be  snowed  under  by  the  local 

and  State  political  forces.  , A , , - 

Mr.  DasSels.  Mr.  Mitchell,  I want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

You  have  been  very  helpful.  . 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Daniels.  , , , • 

Mr.  Daniels.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Stanley  H.  Buttenberg,  presi- 
dent of  Buttenberg  & Associates,  Washington,  D.C. 

STATEMENT  OF  STANLEY  H.  RTTTTENBERG,  PRESIDENT, 
R.UTTENBERG  & ASSOCIATES,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  Bttttexberg.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  opportunity  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  com- 
mittee to  appear  here  today  and  discuss  the  manpower  legislation,  par- 
ticularly with  the  background  and  experience  of  Having  served  for  6 
Ws  in  the  Department  of  Labor  as  the  Manpower  Administrator  and 

the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Manpower. 

I have  a prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I would  like 

to  through,  if  I might.  . 

I want  to  emphasize  that  I am  here  as  a private  citizen  and  not  as 
the  representative  of  any  group  or  special  interest.  This  statement  and 
anv  comments  I might  make  here  this  morning  are  based  on  my  o . 
experience  in  the  manpower  field.  I offer  them  to  you  for  whatever  they 

^ I Import  the  general  objectives  of  decentralization  of  operations, 
better  planning,  and  sensible  administration.  In  my  ]udgnent,  no  one 
of  the  three  bills  that  are  before  the  committee  really  deals  directly 
with  the  seriousness  of  some  of  the  problems.  And  j.  would  like  to 

S^tffii^^SdKfce  to^?t  toe  outset  that  the  public  service 
employment 


as  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
- • .a  _ ‘.T-i-  /.oTOA-rc  nmorraTn.  to  nrovide  tor 


trainmg o±  people  wno  are  empioveum  . , r Yp' — *"  .T, 

that  there  be  federally  subsidized  jobs  m the  public  sector.  And  that 
is  what  Congressman  O’Hara's  bill  does. 
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I would  hops  any  bill  reported  out  would  include  a public-employ- 
ment program,  as  proposed  in  Mr.  O’Hara  s bill. 

However,  this  is  not  the  issue  I want  to  discuss  with  you  today,  i he 
principal  issue  in  the  development  of  comprehensive  manpower  legis- 
lation is  the  question  of  how  manpower  programs  are  going  to  be  run. 
How  can  the  separate  pieces  of  manpower  authority — pieces  that  Con- 
gress has  enacted  during  the  past  8 or  10  years  m response  to  social  and 
economic  needs  as  they  become  identified  and  delineated— how  can 
these  be  put  together  into  a cohesive  whole  that  makes  sense . 

JsTone  of  the  three  bills  that  you  have  before  you— neither  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  nor  the  Steiger  bill,  nor  the  O’Hara  bill  really 
deals  adequately  with  this  issue.  , 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  problem  of  structural  unemployment, 
to  which  are  now  being  added  the  problems  of  cyclical  unemployment- 
The  structural  problems  are  the  results  of  many  factors:  discrimina- 
tion. inadequate  education,  lack  of  skills,  an  archaic  and  even  barbaric 
welfare  system,  geographic  isolation,  physical  or  mental  handicaps, 
age,  social  alienation,  and  perhaps  other  causes. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a reasonably  good  kit  of  manpower  tools 
to  deal  with  these  problems— including  a capability  for  outreach, 
counseling,  orientation,  basic  education,  institutional- skill  training, 
on-the-job  training,  work  experience,  coaching,  placement,  followup, 
bonding,  mobility  assistance,  residential  training,  special  programs 
for  welfare  recipients,  for  the  young  and  for  the  old,  and  other  foims 
of  assistance.  Putting  the  tools  to  work  on  the  problems  ought  to  be 
easy.  But,  as  we  all  'know,  it  isn’t.  It  isn’t,  first,  because  funds  have 
never  been  equal  to  the  task  and,  second,  because  of  the  way  the  tools 
were  developed,  the  halfhearted  way  planning  is  carried  out  and  the 
wav  programs  are  actually  operated. 

There  can  be  no  disagreement  that  comprehensive  manpower  legis- 
lation is  needed,  and  needed  now.  There  are  some  specifics  on  pages  S 
and  4 that  I would  like  to  refer  to  as  terribly  important  m my  judg- 
ment. These  are — 

To  establish  a system  that  has#  a strong  Federal  presence, 
influence,  and  direction — with  maximum  local  participation  and 
involvement. 

To  eliminate  confusion  and  overlap  of  programs  and  thereby 
increase  likelihood  of  achieving  national  goals. 

To  make  it  possible  to  operate  local  manpower  projects  with 
maximum  efficiency  and  maximum  benefit  to  the  individuals  who 
need  assistance. 

To  encourage  local  flexibility  in  meeting  local  manpower 
problems. 

To  reduce  unnecessary  administrative  cost. 

To  build  a solid  base  from  which  we  can  move  ahead  to  develop 
and  carry  out  a fully  effective  national  manpower  policy. 

Comprehensive  manpower  legislation  cannot  and  ought  not  be 
developed  in  a vacuum.  It  must  take  into  account  the  realities  of  the 
existing  system.  Moreover,  it  must  recognize  the  weaknesses  as  well 
as  the  strengths  of  our  multilevel  system  of  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  none  of  the  bills  before  you  face  these  problems 
as  they  are. 
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Philosophically,  I would  like  to  amree  with  the  approach  of  the 
O'Hara  bill,  to  let  the  Secretary  of  Labor  decide  in  each  instance 
whether  a sponsor  is  good  or  not  and  contract  with  mm  directly 
whoever  he  might  be— State,  local.  Government .agency,  private  or 
public  group.  But  such  an  approach  is  not  practical.  The  manpower 
program  is  too  large  and  too  varied  for  this  approach.  , . 

President  Nixon  has  asked  $3.3  billion  for  manpower  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Such  a massive  program  cannot  practically  be  admirus  re 
from  Washington.  It  must  be  decentralized.  , Ct  . - 

The  Steiger  bill,  which  turns  over  everythin"  to  the  States,  is 
equally  unrealistic.  The  bill  ignores  the  traditional  disregard  of  urban 
problems  which  is  characteristic  of  State  governments.  And  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  so  well  addressed  himself  to  that  problem. 

Moreover,  the  long-established  State-citv  rivalries  are  further  com- 
plicated by  the  domination  of  State  legislature  bv  suburban  and  rura 
interests  and  by  frequent  differences  in  political  leadership  at  bts ate 
and  local  governments.  While  manpower  problems  are  not  limitedto 
the  cities,  they  are  to  a large  extent  concentrated  m urban  areas,  a tact 
which  makes  the  proposed  turnover  to  the  States  particularly  lm- 

PnThenadministration  bill  tries  to  draw  a line  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  complete  centralization  of  the  O'Hara  bill  and  complete 
decentralization  to  the  States  in  the  Steiger  bill.  But  it  also  does  not 
deal  realistically  with  the  situation  as  it  is.  As  a result,  the  adminis- 
tration bill  ends  up  being  more  a cleverly  devised,  but  unduly  com- 
Sited administrative  contrivance.  than  it  is  a workable  so  ution .to 
the  practical  problems  of  manpower-program  operation,  fund  con- 
trol  realistic  planning  or  rational  delivery  of  services. 

To  develop  a comprehensive  manpower  system,  one  should  start 
with  the  individuals  who  are  the  target  of  our  national  manpower 
efforts  What  this  means  is  that  there  must  be  in  every  community  a 
full  array  of  manpower  services,  arranged  in  such  a way  that  each 
individual  can  take  full  advantage  of  those  services.  The  array  must 
S^oSrSSdve  and  include  the  usual  emplo^ent^^- 
bv  that  I mean  assistance  to  individuals  in  finding  yobs  services 
aimed  at  rehabilitation  or  preparation  for 

skill  training,  work  experience  leading  to  employment  and  subsidized 
emnlovmentm  the  public  sector.  The  services  must  be  available  to 
all P lasses  of  needv  individuals  as  part  of  a unified  program,  ^ocne 
Sou^Selfare  clients,  for  example-should  be  singled  out  and 

55cm  S allow  for  strong  Federal  direction  to  Hermit  the 
attai^S  of  national  goals  and  fulfillment  of  public  polity, 
means  Federal  involvement  throughout  the  manpower  process,  start- 
in"  with  the  initial  determination  of  long-  and  short-term  goals.  I 
includes  setting  standards,  the  determination  and  redetermmation  of 
snonsors  of  local  urograms,  and  continuous  monitoring  and  evaluation. 
SPEleS  <E£  must  be  held  accountable  for  both the plann^ 
and  operation  of  manpower  programs  withm  their  jurisdictions.  Ihis 
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is  necessary  because  public  accountability  can  only  be  assured  in  the 

isn't  enough  to  assure equi- 
tabkKS ^of  the7 disadvantaged.  Therefore  Are  mu^>  be 
provision  for  participation  of  the  people  for  whom  the  programs  a 

"SS  Ke  *-*5,  s=M 

gasa?  *iJh£SS%  -=?  ^iJSS'XBS* 

Pr\^Zower  planning  must  take  into  account  the  availability  of 
employment.  Therefore,  employers  must  be  included  m the  planning 

PrS  «rh?peS?n?Spower  falls  most  directly  on  workers,  labor 

mMle£tg  ^‘rfrS'aS time  long  enough  for  the  planners 
to  weigh  available  resources  against  total  needs.  This  requir 

!eam«mSryPtlSIS' of  the  system  lies  in  the  hands  of  | who 
administer  it.  The  quality  of  personnel  depends  on  a well-de\  eloped 

^SeTneworSitSSm  cannot  be : successfully  impend 

without-  retard  to  the  existing  system,  the  establishment  of  the  new 
system  will  have  to  be  a phased  operation— gradually  moving  from 
tvIippp  rnp  are  to  w here  rve  want  to  be.  _ . , , , 

I would  add  one  more  criterion  to  this  list.  Perhaps  I should  have 

made  it  the  first  instead  of  the  last:  . 

Tn  mv  experience  in  government,  and  out,  the  simplest  machine 
•n-orks  bestPThe  government  administrator's  difficulties  compound 
with  each  additional  procedural  requirement.  Therefore,  the  system 
must  be  kept  as  simple  as  possible  without  eliminating  or  sacrificing 

neressarv  and  useful  checks  and  balances.  . _ . . 

measured  against  these  criteria,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  admin- 

istration  bill  falls  short  in  several  important  respects. 

Let  me  state,  parenthetically,  here  that  one  proolem  aiu  * 
this  in  all  seriousness,  after  having  discussed  the  problem  and  listened 
to  various  administration  witnesses  testify-m  discussing  this  bib 
is  that  it  is  hardly  ever  described  by  administration  officials  as  it  is 
written.  It  is  bard  to  know  exactly  what  is  intended.  Some  specific 

p°ints  are^  protect  the  independent  right  of  cities  or 

other  local  communities  to  plan  and  operate  their  own  manpower 

Pr°&  we  are  assured  that  Governors  will  pick  the  mayor  of 
the  central  citv  of  a standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  to  be  a 
prime  sponsor.'  there  is  no  such  language  in  the  bill.  Local  political 
iPcnnnSjbi]itv  is  not  required  nor  guaranteed. 

Cities  shoiild  be  able  to  plan  and  operate  their  own  manpower  pro- 
grams if  they  want  to  and  have  the  capability.  Moreover,  m the  case 
fTlarge  cities,  they  must  be  able  to  deal  directly  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  these  matters. 
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States  should  have  an  opportunity  to  renew  and  comment  on  the  city 
plans  And  if  States  can  coordinate  their  other  resources  with  the  city 
plan,  they  should  receive  a bonus  incentive.  But  they  should  not  ha\  e 
a veto  authority,  as  they  do  under  the  administration  proposal. 

(2)  The  concept  of  the  SMS  A as  a manpower  program  area  is  not 
a practical  solution  to  the  unemployment  problems  of  the  hard  core 
in  our  largest  cities.  It  is  based  on  the  “overall  economic  development 
plan”  concept  of  the  old  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  It  did  not  succeed 
there  and  it  will  not  work  here. 

Metropolitan  government  may  be  the  ideal  answer  to  the  many- 
faceted  social,  economic,  and  political  problems  of  the  SMbA  s.  But 
until  metropolitan  government  is  attained,  I would  not  subject  the 
administration  of  manpower  programs  to  its  vagaries.  I would  estab- 
lish procedures,  incentives,  and  mechanisms  for  the  cities  to  get  the 
participation  of  the  suburbs.  But  I would  not  start  with  a metropolitan 
framework  which  does  not  exist.  . 

(3)  The  Federal  involvement  is  not  strong  enough  in  either  the 

administration  or  the  Steiger  bill.  . , . . 

The  maintenance  of  Federal  influence  and  direction  is  absolutely 
vital  to  the  achievement  of  national  manpower  objectives.  The  admin- 
istration bill  waters  down  that  influence  in  several  ways. 

(a)  Under  section  104,  it  would  appear  that  responsibility  for  evalu- 
ation is  left  to  the  Governors.  For  an  effective  national  policy,  it  is 
essential  that  the  Federal  Government  set  standards,  monitor 
f orman ce,  and  evaluate  programs.  National  goals  are  meaningless 

without  strong  Federal  monitoring  and  evaluation. 

(M  Sponsor  designation  must  be  a responsibility  of  the  federal 
Government.  It  must  be  clear  that  the  operation  of  manpower  pro- 
grams is  not  given  to  any  sponsor  as  a matter  of  right,  but  as  a mat- 
ter of  privilege  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  What  is  given  can  there- 
fore be  taken  away.  By  retaining  the  authority  to  designate  sponsors, 
the  Secretarv  maintains  an  effective  check  on  the  performance  of  spon- 
sors. Deletion  of  this  responsibility  to  the  Governors,  as  the  present 
administration  bill  proposes,  weakens  the  Federal  involvement  and 
puts  an  undue  strain  on  Federal  capability  for  effective  direction 

The  only  way  around  this  dilemma  is  to  make  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
responsible  for  sponsor  designation  from  the  start. 

(c)  A contract  procedure  under  which  designated  sponsors  enter 
into  a contractual  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  permits  a 
stronger  Federal  involvement  in  the  program.  Since  the  relationship 
is  a direct  one,  I believe  that  it  lends  itself  more  readily  to  sustained 

Federal  direction  than  a grant  procedure.  . 

(d)  a.  fourth,  but  no  less  significant,  diminution  of  federal  m- 
volvement  is  contained  in  the  divided  authority  provided  by  the  ad- 
ministration  bill  at  the  Federal  level.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  given  veto  authority  over  significant  portions 
of  the  manpower  program — a situation  which  must  result  in  confused 
administration  and  a weakening  of  F ederal  direction. 

Here  I cite  an  example  of  the  CEP  programs  and  how  they  were 
developed  in  1967  and  1968,  which  I think  supports  that  view. 

(4)  In  trying  to  take  a middle  road,  the  administration  bill  has  be- 
come too  complicated  to  work. 
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I do  not  see  the  -wisdom  or  necessity  of  setting  up  separate  agencies  to 
perform  overall  administration,  operations,  planning,  and  advisory 
functions.  The  functions  of  advisory  planning  organizations  are 
vaguely  defined  and  are,  in  any  case,  very  likely  superfluous.  Moreover, 
the  makeup  of  these  boards  is  so  large  and  varied  that  congenital  pa- 
ralysis seems  inevitable. 

t recommend  a single  local  manpower  board,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  mayor,  consisting  of  a limited  number  of  representatives  of  the 
limited  number  of  groups  most  directly  concerned  with  manpower. 
Those  are  the  poor,  the  employers,  labor,  and  the  school  system.  This 
local  board  would  be  responsible  for  both  planning  and  overall  admin- 
istration of  manpower  programs.  It  would  be  the  prime  sponsor 
through  which  funds  would  flow.  Operations  could  be  contracted  by 
this  board  to  the  agency  best  able  to  carry  out  the  manpower  programs. 

I might  add  here,  if  the  OIC  in  the  local  community  is  the  one  best 
able  to  carry  out  the  program,  they  would,  of  course,  be  permitted  to 
operate  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  overall  manpower  plan. 

Preference  would  be  irven  to  the  local  employment  service,  but 
only  if  it  demonstrated  ability  to  perform  satisfactorily.  The  commu- 
nity action  agency  would  not  be  precluded  from  full  participation  in 
the  program.  Its  role  would  be  determined  by  the  mayor's,  committee. 

The  State  organization  structure  should  also  be  kept  simple,  with 
one  umbrella  agency  at  the  State  level,  not  two,  as  is  now  the  proposal 
in  the  administration  bill. 

There  is  another  area  ’’-here  the  proposal  seems  needlessly  complex, 
overburdened  with  unnecessary  administrative  layers.  The  grant  pro- 
cedure, and  automatic  pass-through  to  the  cities,  interjects  an  extra 
layer  of  administrative  overhead.  Once  a plan  has  been  approved,  the 
pass-through  procedure  serves  no  purpose.  Direct  contracts  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  prime  sponsors  would  eliminate  a 
time-consuming  procedural  exercise  as  well  as  a whole  echelon  of  paper- 
passing checks  in  the  middle. 

(5)  The  poor  do  not  have  an  effective  voice  in  the  planning  and  su- 
pervision of  the  programs. 

Under  the  administration  bill,  there  is  no  real  provision  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  poor.  I would  suggest  that  the  poor  should  be  repre- 
sented on  the  local  manpower-planning  committee,  which  is  chaired  by 
the  mayor.  They  should  have  their  own  staff  separately  funded.  This 
staff  should  work  with  the  mayor’s  staff  and  the  two  groups  forced  to 
come  to  an  accommodation  so  that  the  local  plan  in  effect  represents 
all  interests.  . 

The  poor  as  represented  by  the  community-action  agency  should 
not  be  precluded  from  any  participation,  as  is  the  case  in  the  admin- 
istration bill,  nor  should  they  be  allowed  to  operate  completely  in- 
dependent of  the  local  elected  government. 

My  proposal  provides  a way  for  participation  and  effective  coopera- 
tion with  the  elected  government. 

(6)  If  one  of  the  comprehensive  legislation  before  you  is  truly  com- 
prehensive. 

I agree  with  my  good  friend,  Dr.  Sar  Levitan,  who  has  testified  be- 
fore this  committee,  that  this  Congress  has  a unique  opportunity  to 
right  some  of  the  wrongs  that  exist  in  the  present  manpower  frame- 
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work.  To  leave  out  of  these  bills  the  work- incentive  program,  the  parts 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  program  that  are  specifically  designed 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped,  and  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program,  is  a mistake  that  will  lead  to  a continuation  of 
many  of  the  same  problems  of  cordination  and  control  that  we  have 

t0iaunderstand  that  Dr.  Calkins,  Chairman  of  HEW;s  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Vocational  Education,  has  suggested  that  the  lo 
percent  disadvantaged-vocational-education  funds  should  be  inchided 
in  the  overall  manpower  program.  I welcome  his  suggestion.  Uut  l 
would  also  add  the  WIN  program  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

I have  outlined  here  what  I think  are  the  chief  problems  with  the 
proposals  before  vou.  In  addition  there  are  some  minor  flaws  m the 
administration  bill,  which  I would  like  to  call  to  your  attention.  And 
I have  mentioned  about  five  of  those.  , . 

Now.  if  I might  go  to  page  18,  mv  comments  thus  far  have  focused 
on* the’ gaps  which  the  legislation  before  you  had  left  uncovered.  I 
have  not  meant  to  imply  by  this  discussion  that  there  is  nothing  go° 
in  these  bills.  That  is  certainly  not  the  case.  In  fact,  the  similarities 
of  the  bills,  especially  in  their  purpose  and  design,  indicate  a remark- 
aVe  degree  of  agreement  on  the  main  problems  and  a sincere  desire 
on  the  part  of  all  the  members  of  this  committee  to  write  legislation 
that,  will  effectively  deal  with  those  problems.  Some  of  the  most  inno- 
vative features  of  these  bills  deserve  special  mention.  _ , 

The  completion  bonus  included  in  the  administration  bill  should 
help  to  solve  the  wasteful  and  difficult  dropout  problem  that  plagues 
many  of  our  manpower  efforts.  . , . 

The  automatic  economic  stabiliser,  providing  a triggered  increase 
in  appropriations  when  unemployment  reaches  4.5  percent,  is  a good 
concept.  However,  as  proposed,  it  is  insufficient.  Also,  it  should  be 
applied  selectively,  that  is,  on  a State  or  local  basis,  not  national. 

I support  the  proposal  to  boost  the  10-percent  automatic  increase 
when  unemployment  reaches  4.5  percent  by  an  additional  10  percent 
for  each  two-tenths  percent  increase  in  employment.  Above  that,  1 
would  also  suggest  that  these  additional  fluids  be  used  only  for  public 
service  employment  programs,  or  for  a deliberate  lengthening  or  train- 
ing in  select eil  occupations,  and  not  be  used — the  trigger  fluids  not  be 
used  indiscriminately  for  any  and  all  manpower  programs  or  services, 
as  the  administration  bill  permits.  ...  , . 

The  inclusion  bv  Mr.  Steiger  of  specifically  authorized  amounts  in 
the  bill  is  desirable,  as  is  his  provision  for  special  appropriation  for  a 
bonus  amount  to  be  given  to  Governors  or  States  which  meet  certain 

reThe^roposal  for  the  development  and  establishment  of  improved 
job-information  and  job-matching  systems  will  fill  a real  need  and 
should  help  to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment.  . , . . , , . ,,  rnxio^o 

An  upgrading  program,  similar  to  the  one  included  in  the  O Dara, 
bill,  should  be  a part  of  any  comprehensive  manpower  legislation,  ibis 
is  an  important  area  that  we  have  neglected  for  too  long. 

I have  one  other  broad  concern  with  all  three  bills,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  decategorization.  This  is  a principle  which  all  of  us  read- 
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Of  support-  But  I M 

retains  the  Job  Corps  in  a 

“W^STSt  serious,  there  can  be  no  sepatute  nen 

gram,  and  no  public  service  careers  program,  and  F^_ 

pSpff,  to 

Sy  m^rieTS *ci— ' dSidTfcr  thrives  nhat  they 

^ssS&sStSSE^ 

tated  from  the  top.  . . i . -r  j ^/-vf  miDDosc  for  a ininute  tbat 

I support  decategonzation,  but  1 do  not  suppose  j.oi  ^ 

‘-^■SbSSSS 

policy  the  opportunity  to  Mits  role  as  an  ingraa  P^  ur  w,tV 

be  glad  to  answer  any  questions.  Thank  you.  ; 

(Mr.  Buttenberg’s  full  statement  follows  :* 

c?  ,rrrv  XT  pttttenbebCt*  President,  Stanley  H.  Ruttenbebg 
SIAS^t°eFS.  S^m££SSS^  SECRETART  OP  LABOR  FOB  ilA2^P0WEE) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  ^ cOTnp^ehe^e° maSowe? 

saraafsfi  K:stms  * tte 

^e^^e<WlislbSore)'you 
a°sTSould  and  I will  spent  to  these  points 

^d*4^ 

2 as 

SM  Putne 

also  be  federally  subsidy  jobs  in  pubUc  service  employ- 

•or  some  places,  or  some  times  whf ® f®”M  * * of ^employment  I cannot  con- 
S^°^^i£S”^r,^.aT.n  W eeaced  «h«t 
■provision  for  such.  a.  program. 
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However,  this  is  not  the  issue  I want  to  discuss  with  you  today.  The  principle 
issue  in  the  development  of  comprehensive  manpower  legislation  is  the  ques- 
tion of  how  manpower  programs  are  going  to  be  run.  How  can  the  separate  pieces 
of  manpower  authority ; — pieces  that  Congress  has  enacted  during  the  past  eight 
or  ten  years  in  response  to  social  and  economic  needs  as  they  became  identified 
and  delineated — liow  can  these  be  put  together  into  a cohesive  whole  that  makes 
sense.  None  of  the  three  bills  that  you  have  before  you — neither  the  administra- 
tion bill,  nor  the  Steiger  bill,  nor  the  O’Hara  bill — really  deals  adequately  with 
this  issue. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  problem  of  structural  unemployment  (to  which 
are  now  being  added  the  problems  of  cyclical  unemployment).  The  structural 
problems  are  the  results  of  many  factors : discrimination,  inadequate  education, 
lack  of  skills,  an  archaic  and  even  barbaric  welfare  system,  geographic  isola- 
tion. physical  or  mental  handicaps,  age,  social  alienation,  and  perhaps  other 
causes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a reasonably  good  kit  of  manpower  tools  to 
deal  with  these  problems — including  a capability  for  outreach,  counseling, 
orientation,  basic  education,  institutional  skill  training,  on-the-job  training,  work 
experience,  coaching,  placement,  follow-up,  bonding,  mobility  assistance,  residen- 
tial training,  special  programs  for  welfare  recipients,  for  the  young  and  for  the 
old,  and  other  forms  of  assistance.  Putting  the  tools  to  work  on  the  problems 
ought  to  be  easy — but  as  we  all  know,  it  isn’t.  It  isn’t  first  because  funds  have 
never  been  equal  to  the  task  and  second,  because  of  the  way  the  tools  were’ 
developed,  the  half-hearted  way  planning  is  carried  out,  and  the  way  programs 
are  actually  operated.  There  can  be  no  disagreement  that  comprehensive  man- 
power legislation  is  needed,  and  needed  now : 

to  establish  a system  that  has  a strong  federal  presence,  influence  and 
direction,  with  maximum  local  participation  and  involvement ; 

to  eliminate  confusion  and  overlap  of  programs,  and  thereby  increase 
likelihood  of  achieving  national  goals ; 

to  make  it  possible  to  operate  local  manpower  projects  with  maximum 
efficiency  and  maximum  benefit  to  the  individuals  who  need  assistance : 
to  encourage  local  flexibility  in  meeting  local  manpower  problems ; 
to  reduce  unnecessary  administrative  costs,  and ; ! 

to  build  a solid  base  from  which  we  can  move  ahead  to  develop  and  carry 
out  a fully  effective  national  manpower  policy. 

Comprehensive  manpower  legislation  cannot  and  ought  not  be  developed  in  a 
vacuum.  It  must  take  into  account  the  realities  of  the  existing  system.  More- 
over. it  must  recognize  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the  strengths  of  our  multi- 
level system  of  government.  It  seems  to  me  that  none  of  the  bills  before  you  face 
these  problems  as  they  are. 

Philosophically,  I would  like  to  agree  with  the  approach  of  the  O’Hara  bill — - 
and  let  the  Secretary  of  Labor  decide  in  each  instance  whether  a sponsor  is 
good  or  not,  and  contract  with  him  directly — whoever  he  might  be ; state,  local 
government  agency,  private  or  public  group.  But  such  an  approach  is  not  prac- 
tical. The  manpower  program  is  too  large  and  too  varied  for  this  approach. 
President  Nixon  has  asked  $3.3  billion  for  manpower  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Such  a massive  program  cannot  practically  be  administered  from  Washington. 
It  must  be  decentralized.  $ 

The  Steiger  bill  which  turns  over  everything  to  the  states  is  equally  unreal- 
istic. The  bill  ignores  the  traditional  disregard  of  urban  problems  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  state  governments.  Moreover  the  long-established  state-city  rivalries 
are  further  complicated  by  the  domination  of  state  legislatures  by  suburban  and 
rural  interests  and  by  frequent  differences  in  political  leadership  at  state  and 
local  governments.  While  manpower  problems  are  not  limited  to  the  cities,  they 
are  to  a large  extent  concentrated  in  urban  areas,  a fact  which  nakes  the  proposed 
turnover  to  the  states  particularly  imprudent. 

The  administration  bill  tries  to  draw  a line  between  the  two  extremes  of  com- 
plete decentralization  of  the  O’Hara  bill  and  complete  decentralization  to  the 
states  in  the  Steiger  bill — but  it  also  does  not  deal  realistically  with  the  situation 
as  it  is.  As  a result  the  administration  bill  ends  up  being  more  a cleverly 
devised,  but  unduly  complicated  administrative  contrivance,  than  it  is  a work- 
able solution  to  the  practical  problems  of  manpower  program  operation,  fund 
control,  realistic  planning  or  rational  delivery  of  services. 

To  develop  a comprehensive  manpower  system  one  should  start  with  the 
individuals  who  are  the  target  of  our  national  manpower  efforts.  What  this 
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means  is  that  there  must  be  in  every  community  a full  array  of  manpower 
services,  arranged  in  such,  a way  that  each  individual  can  take  full  advantage 
of  those  services.  The  array  must  be  truly  comprehensive  and  include  the  usual 
employment  services  (by  that  I mean  assistance  to  individuals  in  finding  jobs), 
services  aimed  at  rehabilitation  or  preparation  for  employment,  manpower  skill 
training,  work  experience  leading  to  employment,  and  subsidized  employment  in 
the  public  sector.  The  services  must  be  available  to  all  classes  of  needy  indi- 
viduals as  part  of  a unified  program.  No  one  group — welfare  clients  for  ex- 
ample-should be  singled  out  and  handled  separately  from  the  others. 

A comprehensive  system  must  meet  federally  determined  national  manpower 
goals,  provide  a viable  planning  mechanism,  and  effective  operational  ma- 
chinery— and  it  must  meet  these  basic  criteria  : . 

The*  system  must  allow  for  strong  federal  direction  to  permit  the  attainment 
of  national  goals  and  fulfillment  of  public  policy.  This  means  federal  involve- 
ment throughout  the  manpower  process  starting  with  the  initial  determination 
of  long  and  short  term  goals,  and  includes  setting  standards,  the  determina- 
tion and  re-determination  of  sponsors  of  local  programs,  and  continuous  monitor- 


ing and  evaluation.  _ _ 

Elected  officials  must  be  held  accountable  for  both  the  planning  and  operation 
of  manpower  programs  within  their  jurisdictions.  This  is  necessary  because 
public  accountability  can  only  be  assured  in  the  long  run  through  political 

processes.  .,  . . , . 

Giving  responsibility  to  elected  officials  isn’t  enough  to  assure  equitable  treat- 
ment of  the  disadvantaged.  Therefore,  there  must  also  be  provision  for  partici- 
pation of  the  people  for  whom  the  programs  are  intended  both  in  their  planning 

and  supervision.  _ . _ , 

States  have  responsibilities  which  they  must  meet  for  the  social  and  economic 
welfare  of  the  people  who  live  within  their  borders.  They  also  have  considerable 
authority  and  command  over  manpower  and  manpower  related  resources.  These 
must  be  turned  to  serve  national  manpower  goals. 

Manpower  planning  must  be  related  to  other  social  and  economic  programs 
in  the  community.  We  cannot  afford  to  continue  separate  planning  for  coordinate 

economic  and  human  development  programs.  - , 

Manpower  planning  must;  take  into  account  the  availability  of  employment. 
Therefore,  employers  must:  be  included  in  the  planning  process  from  the 


^ffin^the  impact  of  manpower  falls  most  directly  on  workers,  labor  must  also 

be  included  in  the  planning.  „ . 

Effective  planning  requires  a lead  time  long  enough  for  the  planners  to  weij-fi 
available  resources  against  total  needs.  This  requires  at  least  a two-year  plan- 
Tii Tig  cycle-  • 

Ultimately  the  success  of  the  system  lies  in  the  hands  of  those  who  administer 
it.  The  quality  of  personnel  depends  on  a well  developed  program  of  training 
and  recruitment. 

Since  a new  organizational  system  cannot  be  successfully  imposed  without 
regard  to  the  existing  system,  the  establishment  of  the  new  system  will  have  to 
be  a phased  operation — gradually  moving  from  where  we  are  to  where  we  want 

*°  I would  add  one  more  criteria  to  this  list  Perhaps,  I should  have  made  it  the 

first  instead  of  the  last  ^ . _ , , . . . . , 

In  my  experience  in  government  and  out,  the  simplest  machinery  works  best , 
the  government  administrator’s  difficulties  compound  with  each  additional  pro- 
cedural requirement  Therefore,  the  system  must  be  kept  as  simple  as  possible 
without  eliminating  or  sacrificing  necessary  and  useful  checks  and  balances. 

When  measured  against  these  criteria,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  administration 
bill  falls  short  in  several  important  respects.  (Let  me  state  parenthetically  here 
that  one  problem  in  discussing  this  hill  is  that  it  is  hardly  ever  described  by 
administration  officials  as  it  is  written,  so  it  is  hard  to  know  exactly  what  is 
intended.  1 

X.  The  hill  does  not  protect  the  independent  right  of  cities  or  other  local  com- 
munities to  plan  and  operate  their  own  manpower  pr  ogr arris..  Alth  ough  we_  a re 
assured  that  governors  will  pick  the  mayor  of  the  central  city  of  a Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  to  be  a prime  sponsor,  there  is  no  such  language 
in  the  bill.  Local  political  responsibility  is  not  required,  nor  guaranteed.  Cities 
should  be  able  to  plan  and  operate  their  own  manpower  programs  if  they  want 
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to  and  have  the  capability.  ^IteSull 

able  to  deal  directly  with  the  fi ederal  8°!®™?“  ^ plans,  and  if  states  can 

have  an  opportunity  to  review  nlan,  they  should  receive  a bonus- 

* “a“  « *““• 

Sfrni  government  tte  ideal  ^swer  ^ ^ , 

and  political  problems  of  the  SMbA  s,  ont  iu  ^ wer  programs  to  its 
tetoed!  I would  not 

vagaries.  I would  establ'shproced  . 'would  not  start  with  a metro- 

- — •°*ir lesislatlon 

£j£4ffto  ^S^tT^«<>nal  manpower  objectives.  The  adminis- 

National  goals  are  meaMgless  mttoutsto  »^  d^  federal  government. 

(»>  Sponsor  desi^abon  must  be  »£^^“^rograins  is  not  given  to  any 
It  must  be  clear  thai  the  operation  oi  ani~  privilege  from  the  Secretary  of 
sponsor  as  a matter  of  riSbt,  but  t . a,Jav  gv  retaining  the  authority 

ch^k  on  the  Pet- 
to designate  sponsors,  the  secretary  r“”“!;W,itT  t0  governors  weakens 

formance  of  spo^ors.  Delegation  of  ^^espongility  W fflty  £or 

the  federal  involvement  and  an  mtoe  sera  ^ .g  the  secretary 

effective  direction.  Indeeu  as  ihe  a^nu  t realistically  overrule  the 

of  Labor  is  put  in  an  untenable  Portion-  ”sor  other  than  the 

governor  if  the  governor  ae?faSr  w^forSiato  gracefully  interject 

mayor  of  the  central  af|Jr  it  has  been  allowed  to  develop. 

K^tyaStedil^  is  to  make  the  Secretary  of  Labor  responsible 

^yrsssjss segs«  fssnsr:  srs 
sssisrx?  ^ a.'.’Ss 

that  it  lends  itself  more  readily  to  sustained  federal  directum  uz^ 

procedure.  . dimiTintion  of  federal  involvement  is 

W A fourth,  but  “O  less * »gn^t  d^inul tion  bffl  at  the 

contained  in  tbe  divided  authority  P *.  --j  Welfare  is  given  veto 

federal  level.  The  S ecre ta^  o ’ manpower  program — a situation  which- 

authority  over  significant  PntamsoC manpowe^p^  “£  federal  direction. 

^eST^t^o°^^a“  as  Over  the  n<5t  two  years.  HEW  waged  a constant 

p 

S^Ttil  seSyWSacted,  with  a separate  sponsor-the  vocational 

rTn>  n0f  the  complete  success  as  a coordinating  effort  we  had 
o^reion  certoinlv  tSse  of  divided  authority  at  the  top.  I cannot 
seefhow  the  administration  hill  could  do  anything  but  make  the .^^“f^eral 
i-TthP;  regard.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  coordination  of  federal 
maSwSogr^ca^^  snecee^^  it  proceeds  from  a single  course  4* 

authority  at  the  top.  O * 
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4.  In  trying  to  take  a middle  road,  t^administrationbiU 
plicated  to  work.  I do  not  see  the  wisdom  or  necessity  ||?  IdriSrv 

•pennies  to  Perform  overall  administration,  operations,  planum*,,  ana  advisory 
functions.  The  functions  of  advisory  planning  organizations  are  vague  ^ defined 
nrui  in  anv  case  very  lifcely  superfluous.  Moreover  the  makeup  of  these  boards  is 
t^  la^rind  vlried  that  congenital  paralysis  seems  inevitable.  I recommend  a 
single  local  manpower  board,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  mayor,  coteusbii*  o 
a limited  number  of  representatives  of  the  limited  number  of  groups  most  directiy 
concerned  with  manpower.  Those  are  the  poor,  the  employers,  labor,  and  th 
school  system.  This  local  board  would  be  responsible  for  both  planning  and  over- 
all administration  of  manpower  programs.  It  would  be  the _pnmei tlaxou^h 
which  funds  would  flow.  Operations  could  be  contracted  by  this  bo^d  to  the 
n crpn  r-v  best  able  to  carry  out  the  manpower  programs.  Preference  would  be  given 
to  ^e  l^al  Employment  service,  but  only  if  it  demonstrated  abmty  to  perform 
satisfactorily.  The  community  action  agency  would  not  be  precluded  from  full 
participation  in  the  program;  its  role  would  be  determined  by  the  mayorscom- 
mittee.  The  state  organizational  structure  should  also  be  kept  simple  with  one 

umbreila  agency  at  the  state  level,  not  two.  

There  is  another  area  where  the  proposal  seems  needlessly  complex,  over- 
burdened with  unnecessary  administrative  layers.  The  grant  procedure,  and  au- 
tomatic pass-thro^h  to  the  cities  interjects  an  extra  layer  of  administrative  over- 
t^Ji  Once  a ola^has  been  approved  the  pass-through  procedure  serves  no  pur- 
JSSf:  S£ t cS  between  the  federal  government  and  the  prime  sensors 
would  eliminate  a time  consuming  procedural  exercise  as  well  as  a wbo^  echelon 
of  paper  passing  clerks  in  the  middle.  Instead  of  being  passed  t 

it  passed  around,  directly  to  the  sponsors.  I believe  that  states  have  legitimate 
responsibilities  and  a necessary  role  to  fill,  but  1 do  not  think  that  passing  checks 
kopv  ond  forth  is  the  right  answer.  _ ... 

5 1 Te  poor  donothave  an  effective  voice  in  the  planning  and  supervision  of 
vroarams - Under  the  administration  bin,  there  is  no  real  provision  for  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  poor.  I would  suggest  that  the  poor  should  be  represented  on  the 
local  manpower  planning  committee  which  is  chaired  by  the  mayor.  They  should 
2S  s?aff^rately  funded.  Tins  staff  should  work  with  mayor s 

staff  and  the  two  groups  forced  to  come  to  an  accommodation  so  that  the  local 
gj  to  effect  reprints  aU  interests.  The  poor  as  represented  by  the  emMr 
action  agency  should  not  be  precluded  from  any  participation  as  is  the  case  in 
the  administration  bill,  nor  should  they  be  allowed  to  operate  completely  in- 
dependent of  the  local  elected  government  My  proposal  provides  a way  for 
participation  and  effective  cooperation  with  the  elected  government 

ft  A Tone  of  the  comprehensive  legislation  before  you  is  truly  comprehensive. 
I a-r'ee  with  mv  good  friend  Dr.  Sar  Levitan,  that  this  Congress  has  a unique 
OTTOortunity  to  right  some  of  the  wrongs  that  exist  in  the  present  manpower 
framework.  To  leave  out  of  these  bills  the  TVork  Incentive  program,  the  parts  of 
^Vocational  Education  Act  program  that  are  specifically  desjgned  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped,  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program, 
toa  mistake  that  will  lead  to  a continuation  of  many  of  the  same  problems  of 
coordination  and  control  that  we  have  today.  I understand  that  Dr.  Calkins, 
Chairman  of  HEWs  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  has 
su°~ested  that  the  15  percent  disadvantaged  vocational  education  funds  should 
tetocluded  to  the  overall  manpower  program.  I wdcomehm  suggestion.  But  I 
also  add  the  WIN  program  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Tha^  outtiuefl1  here  what  I think  are  the  chief  problems  vtitb  'th^roposals 
before  you.  in  addition  there  are  some  minor  flaws  in  the  administration  bill 

W^yXw^e ’Store0  proposed  in  Section  109  of  Title  I seems  to  leave 
th^oX  per^n  aged  IS  through  21  who  is  not  the  head  of  a household  m 
a much  more  favorable  position  than  younger  or  older  trainees.  He  seems  to  be 
titled  to  a full  basic  allowance,  while  the  10  or  IT  year  old  gets  a special 
vout^allowance  and  the  single  fellow  over  21  gets  only  half  the  ^c  aflowance. 
y Sv  completely  separating  the  Job  Corps  from  everything  else,  the  Administra- 
tion bill  preempts  residential  training  as  a national  p^gi^.  There  is  no 
triTiitv  for  local  communities  to  include  residential  training  in  their  locally  de- 
programs° Residential  training  is  as  much  a component  of  a comprehen- 
J^^npower  nro°Tam  as  is  skill  training  or  work  experience  or  basic  eduea- 
ullV  W other  It  must  be  one  of^the  options  available  to  communities  m 
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nlannin<T  local  manpower  programs.  There  is  a need  for  a national  Job  Corps,  but 
only  for  those  areas  which  cannot  plan  local  residential  training  as  a part 

fStafor  distribution  of  funds  to  the  SMSA’s  would  r^ult  in 
leTmSThtf to the  large  cities  in  the  big  urban  states  thatis  presently 
it  ® ,.ase  ^Moreover  by  omitting  the  factor  of  unemployment  from  the  city 
formula  "the  bill  favors  the  rural  areas  at  the  expense  of  the  urban  areas.  Of 
co^r^tte  appropriation  is  made  sufficiently  large  to  ease  the  pam  of  re- 
adiustment  for  these  cities,  this  need  not  be  a problem.  ttt* 

From  mv  riding  of  the  bill,  funds  that  are  to  be  used  to  support  Title  III, 
the  title  authorizing  research,  a labor  market  information  system,  and  the  e - 
oerimental  and  demonstration  program — are  to  be  drawn  from  the  -o%  of  the 
total  funds  reserved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  not  apportioned  among  the 
states.  I seriously  question  whether  25%  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  of  the 
Ms  madeon  this  discretionary  fund.  If  this  title  is .funded the  10% 
aDDorc'oned  to  the  states  (the  bill  is  not  very  clear  on  this  point)  then  we  are 
fn^ven  i^ore  serious  trouble.  Neither  research,  nor  E&D  can  be  succ^essful  y 
carried  out  if  they  are  delegated  to  the  state^such  a procedure  completely 

negates  the  whole  purpose  of  the  program.  , .,.Hm  before 

Mv  comments  thus  far  have  focused  on  the  gaps  which  tiie  legislation  before 
vou  has  left  uncovered.  I have  not  meant  to  imply  by  this  discussion  that  there 
fs  nothinggood  in  these  bills.  That  is  certainly  not  the  case  m fact,  the  similar- 
ities of  the  bills,  especially  in  their  purpose  and  design,  indicate  a remarkab  e 
decree  of  agreement  on  the  main  problems,  and  a sincere  desire  on  the  part  of 
all  the  members  of  this  committee  to  write  legislation  that  will  e®r^.ive]^ 

^rtth  those  problems.  Some  of  the  most  innovative  features  of  these  bills  deserve 

SPTOe1com^etion  bonus  included  in  the  administration  bill  should  help  to  solve 
the  wasteful  and  difficult  dropout  problem  that  plagues  many  of  our  manpowe 

6^Ihe " automatic  economic  stabilizer,  providing  a triggered  increase  in  appro- 
priations when  unemployment  reaches  4.5%  is  a good  concept.  However,  as  Pro- 
posed it  is  insufficient,  also  it  should  be  applied  selectively ; that  is  on  a state  or 
WbaslTitional  I support  the  proposal  to  boost  the  10%  automatic  in- 
crease when  unemployment  reaches  4.5%  by  an  additional  10%  tor ,®a<ih.  t o- 
tenths  percent  increase  in  unemployment  I would  also  suggest  that  these 
additional  funds  be  used  only  for  public  service  employment  proems,  or  for  a 
deliberate  lengthening  of  training  in  selected  occupations,  and  not  be  used  ydis 
criminately  for  any  and  all  manpower  programs  or  services  as  the  admimstra- 

tl°TOelli^lu^on  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  specifically  authorized  amounts  in  the  bill  is 
desirable  as  is  his  provision  for  special  appropriation  for  a bonus  amount  to  be 
given  to  governors  of  states  which  meet  certain  requirements. 

The  proposal  for  the  development  and  establishment  of  improved  job  informa- 
tion and  ^ob  matching  systems  will  fill  a real  need  and  should  help  to.  alleviate 
<;o me  of  the  problems  of  unemployment  and  underemployment 
^ Pleading  program,  siiffilar  to  the  one  included  in  the  O’Hara  Ml,  should 
be  a part  of  any  comprehensive  manpower  legislation.  This  is  an  important  area 

that  we  have  neglected  for  too  long.  , . . ,, „ 

I h?ve  one  other  broad  concern  with  all  three  bills,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  decategorization.  This  is  a principle  which  all  of  us  readily  support,  but  I am 
not  sure  whether  the  support  is  given  in  full  recognition  of  what  the  term  im- 
plies. Even  the  administration  bill  does  not  decategonze  completely,  since  it  re- 
tains the  Job  Corps  in  a separate  category.  If  we  are  really  serious,  there  can  be 
no  separate  New  Careers  program,  and  no  Public  Service 

institutional  MDTA  program.  Decategorization  means  that  Congress  and  the 
federal  executive  will  have  to  resist  strong  constituent 

tion  of  those  and  other  programs. This  means  resistance ^^ocational^uca- 
tion  people,  to  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  to  the  New  Careenst^and 
so  forth.  We  have  to  decide  that  we  really  mean  to  let  local  committees  decide 

for  themselves  what  they  need.  . . 

Whenever  there  is  a decision  made  at  the  top  to  reserve  a certain  amount  of 
monev  for  this  or  that  program,  that  decision  almost  has  to  be  reflected  in  a sub- 
sequent state  and  local  division  of  the  funds,  dictated  from  the  top.  I support  de- 
categorization  bnt  I do  not  suppose  for  a minute  that  it  will  be  easy. 

The  task  which  yon  havetset  for  yourselves-to  develop  comprehensive  man- 
power legislation  that  will  correct  present  deficiencies,  permit  the  achievement 
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national  manpower  goals  in  the  most  efficient  way,  provide  for  the  full  but 
correctly  balanced  participation  of  all  levels  of  government  in  our  federal-state 
system,  and  give  manpower  policy  the  opportunity  to  fill  its  role  as  an  integral 
part  of  both  economic  and  social  policy — and  at  the  same  time  thread  your  way 
through  the  political  and  institutional  forces  that  operate  at  full  tilt  in  this 
area ; — this  is  very  likely  the  most  difficult  task  facing  this  Congress.  I would 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pastels.  Mr.  Ruttenberc,  I want  to  thank  you  for  your  very 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  bills  before  us. 

You  are  very  critical  of  all  three  bills  before  us.  However,  which 
approach  would  you  sincerely  recommend  that  this  committee  follow  ? 
You  are  in  favor  of  decentralization,  with  proper  planning.  Is  that 
correct  ? 1 

Mr.  Rotteneerg.  That  is  correct.  I would  take  the  O’Hara  bill  and 
the  administration  bill  and  combine  the  two  into  an  approach  which 
would,  in  effect,  make  sure : 

One,  that  there  is  decentralization  to  State  and  local  levels,  which 
the  O’Hara  bill  does  not  do.  # . 

But,  second,  while  you  decentralize,  do  what  the  administration  bill 
doesn’t  do;  that  is,  maintain  a strong  Federal  presence,  Federal  in- 
volvement and  Federal  direction,  Fecieral  determination  of  national 
manpower  goals,  assuring  that  there  is  complete  involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  determination  of  the  goals  and  objectives 
and  in  the  planning  and  approval  of  the  program  as  they  come 
forward.  ...  ... 

Third,  I would  add  to  the  administration  a concept  which  is  only 
partially  in  the  administration  bill ; namely,  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  a pass-through,  or  pass-around,  of  funds  to  the  local  city. 

Fourth,  the  local  city’s  plan  should  be  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  mayor,  and  that  that  plan  should  then  be  sent,  not  to  the 
Governor  for  review  or  veto,  but  directly  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Fifth,  if  the  Governor  objects  to  the  inclusion  of  certain  items  in 
the  city  plan,  let  him  present  his  objection  to  the  Federal  Government, 
to  the  Manpower  Administrator  or  the  regional  structure  that  is  estab- 
lished. But  the  mayor’s  program  should  come  forward  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Dantees.  Then  you  would  not  have  this  pass-through  as  the 
administration  bill  proposes,  giving  the  Governor  the  veto  power  ? 

Mr.  Rtjttestberg.  I would  not  give  the  Governor  veto  power.  I 
would  add  to  this  one  other  aspect,  which  neither  the  O’Hara  bill 
nor  the  administration  bill  makes  provision  for.  I think  you  have 
to  have  the  involvement  of  the  local  poor  and  the  local  indigenous 
groups,  whether  they  are  minority,  disadvantaged,  or  what-have-you, 
at  the  local  level.  And  I think  they  have  to  be  involved  in  the  planning 
board  and  involved  in  a way  which  is  meaningful,  which  gives  them 
a feeling  of  participation,  but  not  the  power  of  veto,  which  is,  in  effect, 
what  the  local  poor  may  have  if  one  looks  at  the  ways  in  which  some 
of  the  community  action  agencies  have  operated.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mayor  should  not  have  the  power  to  override  the  wants  of 
the  poor,  but  the  mayor  and  the  poor  must  confront  each  other.  The 
poor  who  have  developed  their  own  plan  working  on  the  committee 
with  a staff  and  the  mayor  with  his  committee  staff  to  confront  each 
other. 
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I think  this  way  you  get  maximum  involvement  of  the  poor  without 
having  full  and  final  authority  given  to  the  mayor  to  decide  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  approve  of  decentralization,  and  you  also  state 
that  power  should  remain  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  constantly 
review  these  programs,  to  make  the  grants  in  the  first  place,  to  analyze 
any  objections  that  mav  be  made  by  the  Governor  or  anyone  else  to 
these  programs,  there  should  be  the  continued  Federal  mvolvement. 

]STow,  in  the  course  of  your  statement,  you  said  that  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  spend  $3.3  billion  on  this  program,  that  this  is  too 
large  a program  for  the  Secretary  to  handle.  Yow,  how  do  you  justify 

those  two  statements?  ...... 

Mr.  Ruttexberg.  This  goes,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  feelmg  that  the 
OTIara  bill  as  it  stands  is  not  sufficient  to  handle  the  problem.  I don  t 
think  you  can  run  a $3.3  billion  program— and  when  I was  Manpower 
Administrator,  the  program  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.5  billion 
vou  cannot  run  it  from  Washington.  You  cannot  possibly  determine 
from  Washington  all  the  sponsors  and  all  the  individuals  who  should 
operate  at  a local  level,  nor  can  you  determine  what  the  composition 
of  a local  plan  ought  to  be. 

Therefore,  I think  the  O'Hara  bill  doesn’t  go  far  enough.  It  should, 
but  mind  you,  within  the  concept  of  the  O’HaTa  bill,  it  is  possible  to  do 
what  I am  talking  about;  namely,  decentralize  out  to  the  regions 
throughout  the  country,  let  the  State — give  the.  State  some  authority, 
which,  of  course,  the  O’Hara  bill  doesn’t  do  directly,  but  permits,  if 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  so  decides.  So  I think  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
Federal  presence  and  Federal  influence  through  decentralization. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Inasmuch  as  you  are  going  to  take  that  power  away 
from  the  Governors  as  proposed  in  the  administration  bill,  what  you 
are  now  recommending — would  you  do  it  by  setting  up  regional  offices 
representing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ? „ . . 

Mr.  R v ttbxbekg.  Yes.  The  present  regional  offices  that  now  exist  in 
the  manpower — the  regional  manpower  administrators  the  city  plans 
would  come  to  the  regional  office  for  review  and  approval,  x he  man- 
power administrators  would  be  authorized  to  carry  out  on  behalf  of  the 

Secretary  of  Labor.  v . 

Mavbe  Congressman  O’Hara  in  his  bill  implies  this  is  the  way  it 
could  operate.  I hope  he  does.  It  can’t  be  operated  from  Washington. 
You  have  got  to  decentralize  to  the  regions  with  strong,  forceful  re- 
gional officers,  regional  manpower  administrat o rs,  who  can  work 
directly  with  the  Governors  and  the  cities. 

I would  give  some  authority  to  the  Governors.  I would  give  some 
authority  to  the  mayors.  But  I would  keep  a very  careful  monitoring 
and  evaluating  authority  at  the  regional  office  to  make  sure  that  the 
Governors  and  cities  really  perform  in  accordance  with  the  objectives 
stated  bv  the  Federal  Government. 

>rT\  Daniels.  Bo  vou  see  a role  to  be  played  by  the  SMbA  ? 

Mr.  RtrrrEXBEKG.  I do  not,  actually,  in  terms  of  the  manpower  pro- 
grams, think  that  you  can  give  authority  to  SMSA,  because  it  is  too 
large.  There  is  no  central  person  who  is  responsible.  The  authority  is 
dispersed  between  county  officials,  city  officials,  local  mayors  of  areas. 
You  just  cannot  operate  a program  unless  you  decide  to  give  to  one 
person  in  an  area,  who  is  politically  responsible  to  an  electorate,  the 
responsibility  for  handling  the  program. 
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The  way  I would  handle  the  SMSA  is,  in  effect,  to  say  to  the  mayor 
■of  a big  city,  “It  is  your  responsibility  to  work  out  with  the  surround- 
ing suburban  areas  your  problems  of  handling  your  disadvantaged 
and  minority  people  whose  jobs  might  be  out  in  the  suburbs,  but 
those  homes  might  still  be  in  the  city” ; provide  some  kind  of  incentive, 
some  kind  of  direct  encouragement  to  the  mayors  to  work  with  the 
suburbs,  but  not  to  give  the  authority  to  the  suburbs.  I would  do  this— 
I would  do  this  until  such  time  as  we  really  organized  a metropolitan 
government  that  would  enable  one  to  go  to  one  authority  within  the 
metropolitan  area  and  have  some  decisions  made. 

Until  you  have  the  metropolitan  authority,  I would  sooner  stick 
with  the  mayor  and  give  him  incentives  to  work  with  the  surrounding 


areas. 

Mr.  Daniels  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Mitchell  in  his  comments  on  this 

matter?  . , . „ , 

Mr.  Rgttenbebg.  I think  he  said  that  it  was  wrong  to  go  to  the 

SMSA,  because  in  a sense  the  minority  individuals  would  not  receive 
as  much  attention  or  concern,  and  their  problems  would  be  lost  'and 
dispersed  within  the  community  that  has  encouraged  the  whites  to 
move  put  into  the  suburbs.  I agree  with  that  general  statement  that 
Mr.  Mitchell  made;  yes.  . ... 

Mr.  Daniels.  What  role  do  you  believe  CAMPS  should  play  in  this 

program?  „ . 

Mr.  Rtjttexberg.  The  present  CAMPS  system  is  something  that 
I point  back  to,  saying  that  I was  responsible  as  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministrator for  putting  into  effect.  It  was  the  best  thing  chat  v.e 
could  find  at  that  point  in  time  on  a voluntary  basis  to  bring  people 
together  so  that  everybody  who  was  administering  programs,  and  so 
forth,  would  understand  what  was  going  on. 

CAMPS  is  nothing  but  an  organization  that  shares  knowledge..  It 
doesn’t  have  authority,  doesn’t  administer,  doesn’t  come  forward  with 
a real  plan  as  such.  I would  absorb  the  concept  of  CAMPS  within 
State  planning  committees  and  the  local  planning  committees  that  I 

have  suggested.  . „ . , ,, 

Mr.  Paxtels.  I would  like  to  have  your  views  with  reference  to  the 
public  service  employment  programs.  You  recommended  that  these 
programs  should  be  subsidized.  And  in  talking  about  subsidization, 
vcould  this  come  entirely  from  the  Federal  Government,  or  should 
there  be  an  equal  contribution  by  local  governments  ? 

Mr.  RuTTENnsEG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  we  need  to  differentiate 
between  two  types  of  programs.  I think  we  need  to  have  as  a man- 
power tool  and  a manpower  program  a public  service  employment 
program  which  is  completely,  federally,  subsidized  and  run,  in  which 
local  communities  will  be  given  funds  to  hire  individuals  and  put 
them  on  the  payroll  to  do  the  vital  and  necessary  public -emplo^ent 
things  that  need  to  be  done  in  the  community  in  the  field  of  health, 

education,  welfare,  and  transportation,  and  so  forth. 

I think  that  is  essential,  because  there  are,  m periods  of  even  low 
unemployment,  certain  individuals  who  just  aren’t  going  to  be  able  to 
be  fully  involved  and  prepared  and  trained  for  fully  paid  jobs  in  the 
public  or  private  sector.  And  in  periods  of  rising  unemployment,  ob- 
viously, we  need  a federally  subsidized,  100  percent,  program. 
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In  addition  to  that,  we  need  to  have  a public  service  careers  pro- 
oram,  which  is  one  that  the  Department  of  Labor  is  talking  about.  And 
one  has  to  understand  it  is  a completely  different  kind  of  program. 

A public  service  careers  program,  in  effect,  trains  people  for  em- 
ployment in  the  local  community  or  in  the  State,  but  on  the  payroll  of 
the  State  or  local  community,  as  distinguished  from  having  their  pay 
or  stipend  picked  up  by  the  Federal  Government,  which  is  what  you 
would  have  in  the  public  service  employment  program.  _ 

Mr  Daniels.  Do  you  think  that  should  be  the  subject  matter  of  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation,  or  should  it  be  incorporated  in  an  omm- 

bus  manpower  bill?  , , 

Mr.  Ruttenbebg.  I would  like  to  see  a public  employment  program 
with  Federal  subsidization  of  the  entire  program  included  in  a com- 
prehensive manpower  bill.  , 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Kuttenberg,  you  have  been  very,  very  helpful,  and 
I want  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  your  testimony  here 
today.  You  have  really  given  me  something  to  think  about  very,  very 

carefully  before  we  report  out  a bilL  . 

Mr.  Rottenberg.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  subcommittee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o clock 
tomorrow  morning,  when  we  will  meet  in  this  room. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :50  am.  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  4, 1970.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  4,  1970 

House  of  Representatives. 

Select  Subcommittee  ox  Labor, 

Committee  ox  Educatiox  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D-C. 

PHr“wmiaTt  1t3£? 

**?*  Sui  S& 

research  assistant;  Cathy  Romano,  research  assistant;  and  Charles 
Radcliffe,  minority  counsel  for  education. 

Mr.  Steiger.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

The  first  witness  this  morning  is  ^ HR* 

varsity  of  Utah,  testifying  on  bills  HJR.  10908,  HJt.  11620,  and  H.R. 

1^lr.  Mangum,  it  is  a pleasure  to  welcome  you  to » tb’s  subcommittee  this 
mornin".  You  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  wish,  ^f  you  want  to  sum- 
marize, your  statement  will  be  made  a part  of  the  record,  or  you  may 
proceed  in  any  way  you  desire. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  GARTH  L.  MLANGUM,  JffcGRAW  PROFESSOR  OF 
ECONOMICS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH,  SALT  LAZE  CITY,  UTAH 

Dr.  Maxgum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Steiger.  I will  submit  my  written 

testimony  for  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Testimony  of  Dr.  Garth  L.  Mangum.  McGraw  Professor  of  Economics. 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

three  bills  before  this  Subcommittee  are  the  latest  but  not  last  step  in  a, 
to^w^Slit  ye£  eSe^nental  effort  Its  objective  has  been  to  develop  an 

effective  svstem  for  remedying  the  disadvantages  of  a _^^f-vPns-  labor 

Dooulation  who  find  it  difficult  to  compete  successfully  in  the  labor 
market.  Xearly  every  imaginable  service  which  might  lessen  those 
ha<i  been  tried.  The  critical  problem  at  the  moment  is  to  develop  an  effects.  e 
^five“sSo.^ecurrentdelivery  system  has  at  least  three 

(1)  The  individual  programs  which  emerged  from  the  trial  aQd  e^fProcess 
require  the  needy  individual  to  adapt  to  program  requirements  rather  than  hav- 

set  policies  wUch 
proprsm.  mi pot 

monitored  or  evaluated,  and  program  operators  are  not  rewarded  according  to 
performance  and  achievement. 
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The  three  bills  before  this  body  are  aimed  at  improving  this  situation  and  any 
ofthe  th^  would  undoubtedly  do  so.  All  agree  on  the  need  to  decategorize  pro- 
grams. pooling  all  budgets,  authorizing  all  conceivable  services,  adapting  the  ms 
to  localand  individual  need-  They  differ  on  the  appropriate  meaiK  forthe  sec 
ond  objective — decentralization.  Before  discussing  the  relative  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  latter  proposals,  it  may  be  useful  to  summarize  the  manpowe 
policy  experience  of  the  last  few  years  by  function^rogram  and  ^^.  In  do- 
ing so  in  a few  brief  pages,  oversimplifications  will  be  gross  but  the  characten 
tions  reasonably  accurate. 

A FtJNCTIOXAn  APPROACH  TO  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 

The  manpower  policy  lexicon  contains  new  terms  and  concepts  emerging 
fr Jm  th“  eSen<^s  of  the  past  eight  years.  In  general,  a manpower  service 
system  is  expected  to : 

— search  out  tbe  disadvantaged  (outreach) 

— bring  them  in  for  service  (intake) 

— and  identify  their  needs  (testing)  • , 

acquaint  them  with  the  requirements  of  the  world  of  work  (orientation  ) 

give  them  enough  exposure  to  alternative  occupational  choices  to  aid 

valid  vocational  decisions  (pre vocational  training)  ^ 

offer  remedial  basic  education  including  language  training  as  necessary 

—provide  entry  level  skill  training  for  those  not  prepared  for  more  exten- 
sive training  , _ . . 

use  work  experience  as  a method  of  training  # 

counsel  the  enrollee  in  choosing  an  occupation  changing  life  styles  and 

solving  personal  problems 

furnish  relocation  assistance  as  needed  _ 

—convince  an  employer  to  accept  the  disadvantaged  employee,  if  neces- 
sary restxuctxLring  the  job  ro  fit  the  individual’s  capability  and  subsidizing 
the  employer’s  hiring  costs  (job  development)  . 

follow-up  with  a job  coach  to  assist  adjustment  to  work  discipline 

provide  various  supportive  services,  depending  upon  personal  obstacles 

Since  ^ach^of  these  service  functions  may  be  critical  for  a particu^^ 
at  a particular  time,  a complete  manpower  system  would  offer  aU  of  th^m  How 
ever  some  are  more  important  than  others  in  the  general  case.  Which  should  have 
priority  requires  diagnosis  of  causes^  The  initial  notion  was  that  failure  to 
employment  during  periods  of  high  economic  demand  was  evidence  ^sona 
deficiencies  with  skill  training  the  best  answer.  This  worked  well  for  those  who 
ttved  where  jobs  were  available  and  were  not  overburdened  by  personal  problems 
or  blocked  by  discrimination.  Limited  success  in  central  cities  caused  a shift,  in 
diagnoses  with  emphasis  on  institutional  obstacles.  Changing  the  hiring  P^' 
tices  of  employers  became  the  priority  and  funds  were  withdrawn fi^m  inst - 
tutional  training  and  reallocated  to  subsidizing  pnvate  ^pio^ent  With  two 
vears’  experience  it  appears  that  some  employers  have  the  will  t0 
advantaged  the  staff  and  the  profit  margins  to  do  so,  and  the  kinds  of  jobs  which 
can  be  filled  by  those  with  little  skill.  Others  do  not  and  want  th^  employees 
“processed”  to  some  minimum  standards.  Slackening  labor  markets  then  began 
to  reverse  the  hiring  process,  trying  up  new  slots  and  causing  familiar  'last 

131  S^e°txospect° "and  without  reviewing  the  entire  list  of  manpower  functions, 
outreach  has  been  rarely  necessary  since  “walk-ins’  have  exceeded  the  limited 
eaoacitv  of  the  programs.  Basic  education  (including  language  training  m cer- 
tain areas),  skill  training  and  job  development  have  been  the  key  functions,  in- 
gen erah  Work  experience  has  been  the  most  disappointing. 

In  program  terms,  this  means  that  MDTA  and  NAB- JOBS  have  been  tiie  raost 
important  and  most  promising,  though  each  individually  has  experienced  limited 
success.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Operation  Mainstream  and  such  work  ex- 
perience programs  have  provided  income  and,  by  and  large , useful  a ctL v 1 ty 
to  the  poor  but  have  done  little  to  increace  employability.  MDTA  by  itself  has 
served  well  those  lacking  only  skills  for  access  to  jobs.  In  the  central  cities,  it  ha^ 
too  often  been  limited  to  preparing  for  low  level,  unattractive  jobs  which  most 
could  have  obtained  without  training  or  providing  a hunting  license  to  search  for 
unavailable  jobs.  Job  development,  in  these  circumstances,  is  a sc nti^  as  basic 
education  and  skill  training.  The  subsidized  private  employment  of  NAB-JOBS  ap- 
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pears  to  be  tbe  best  way  yet  devised  to  develop  Jobs  for  the  disadvantaged.  But 
too  few  employers  are  wiling  or  able  to  provide  decent  jobs  to  tbe  disadvantaged 
worker  still  encumbered  by  all  of  bis  personal  disadvantages.  Functionally,  to 
marry  basic  education  and  skill  training  witb  a guarantee  of  employment  through 
temporary  subsidization  is  tbe  most  promising  combination.  In  programmatic 
terms  this  would  encompass  a merger  of  the  a institutional  and  NAB— 
JOBS  opportunities.  . 

The  slackening  0f  job  markets  makes  such  a functional  merger  imperative, 
bnt  for  tbe  reverse  reasons.  Unless  institutional  training  provides  a buffer  for  tbe 
la  id-off  NAB- JOBS  enrollee,  keeping  him  in  the  system  and  improving  bis  skills, 
be  will  be  back  on  the  streets  witb  his  previous  convictions  about  society's  false 
promises  reinforced. 

Tbe  failure  of  work  experience  programs  1S  disturbing.  Most  workers  learn 
their  jobs  on  the  job  Why  haven’t  thev  been  made  more  employable  as  tbe 
result  of  program  participation?  My  guess  is  that  it  is  because  neither  admin- 
istrators or  enroliees  consider  enrollment  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a job-  They 
welcome  income  and  activity  and  consider  the  objectives  achieved.  This  doesn’t 
mean  private  employment  is  the  only  answer-  It  means  that  the  jobs  must  be 
real.  A program  of  subsidized  public  employment  should  have  the  same  advan- 
tages and  weaknesses  as  the  program  of  subsidized  private  employment  Money 
could  be  better  spent  there  than  in  work  experience. 

SHORTCOMINGS  IN  DEI/TTERY  SYSTEMS 

The  delivery  systems  for  the  manpower  services  remain  in  disarray.  The 
Concentrated  Employment  Programs  (CEP's)  was  to  bring  all  programs  and 
services  under  the  roof.  If  services  could  not  be  tailored  to  individual  need, 
at  least  the  individual  should  have  a choice  among  the  available  programs. 
MX)TA  and  WIN  have  remained  outside  of  CEP-  The  critical  function  of  skill 
training  was  absent  Job  development  has  bad  limited  success.  Work  experi- 
ence programs  were  primarily  places  to  park  People  while  searching  for  some- 
thing better  for  them.  For  most  CEP  enroliees  there  was  simply  no  place  to  go. 

CAMPS  planning  has  improved  but  is  still  best  described  as  ‘'separate  agency 
plans  held  together  by  a common  staple.”  FeW  ^Puid  take  seriously  a planning 
process  which  lacked  the  power  to  realloeate  budget  and  staff. 

Glaring  at  the  local  level  almost  everywhere  is  the  lack  of  any  form  of  inte- 
grated planning  and  coc’*'  Ted  administration.  States  and  others  respond  to 
the  availability  of  federal  collars  and  aim°st  entireiy  on  federal  terms.  The 
durability  and  imperviousness  of  walls  between  programs,  even  those  operated 
by  the  same  agency  is  amazing. 

Many  state  employment  services  have  imProved  notably  in  their  commitment 
to  serve  the  disadvantaged ; others  not  at  all*  Few  Community  Action  Agencies 
have  developed  into  effective  deliverers  of  manpo^er  services.  Yet  their  vital 
role  in  community  organization  might  not  survive  without  the  patronage  avail- 
able through  manpower  programs.  Employment  services  are  still  able  to  play 
off  their  governors  and  the  federal  agency  against  each  other.  State  and  local 
public  schools  have  many  higher  priorities  than  manpower  programs. 

The  Babur  Department’s  field  staff  is  overwhelmed  by  the  responsibility  of 
negotiating,  extending  and  renegotiating  30.000  contracts  with  10,000  prime 
sponsors.  Overall  program  evaluation  has  improved  greatly  but  monitoring  and 
evaluating  of  local  performance  is  almost  nonexistent.  Budgetary  processes 
tend  to  distribute  funds  unrelated  to  performance  in  program  administration. 
Thus  accountability  suffers-  The  appropriations  process  can  only  be  described 
as  ridiculous. 

A few  governors  and  mayors  have  “grasped  the  nettle”  and  are  creating  their 
own  devices  for  bringing  their  own  manpower  agencies  under  control  and 
coordinating  or  consolidating  their  efforts.  Most  act  as  if  manpower  programs 

diaracterization  is  overdrawn  because  it  is  designed  to  identify  short- 
comings and  does  not  list  strengths  and  notable  accomplishments.  The  progress 
of  eight  years  in  the  manpower  policy  business  is  still  commendable.  The  bus- 
iness at  hand  is  further  improvement.  The  comprehensiveness  endorsed  by  the 
bills  under  consideration  will  not  solve  the  complex  basic  problems  of  personal 
deficiencies,  locational  obstacles,  educational  shortcomings,  discrimination  and 
the  lack  of  enough,  decent  jobs  at  adequate  P*y-  They  can  tidy  up  program  ad- 
ministration, increase  flexibility  and  adaptability  and  add  to  accountability. 
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THE  APPLICABILITT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  PBOPOSALS 

As  a member  of  the  National  Manpower  Policy  Task  Force,  I endorse  m general 
terms  the  position  paper  we  issued  last  week  entitled.  Improving  the  Nation  s 
Manpower  Efforts.”  I wish  only  to  emphasize  and  add  a few  points  relative 

t0  TMip  ^need  tCMl«cate"Orize  programs,  I consider  unchallengeable  the  bills  are 
deficient  only  in  that  they  encompass  only  MDTA  and  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  The  same  logic  woidd  add  WIN,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  establish 
tiS”  with  Vocational  Education  for  the  disadvantaged.  The  mam  obstacles  are 
committee  Jurisdiction  and  the  provisions  of  the  biUs  giving  to  1 the 

Labor  Department  The  broader  consideration  is  precluded  for  the  moment.  A 
comprehensive  manpower  delivery  system  at  the  local  level  which  includes  these 
budcets  and  services  as  well  should  be  recognized  as  desirable.  . . 

There  is  no  good  answer  to  the  relative  federal,  state  and  local  roles  in  the 
deliverv  of  service.  The  current  contract  negotiating  and  administering  respon- 
sibility is  beyond  federal  capability.  States  could  be  effective agenmes  for  de- 
centralization but  only  if  they  have  the  commitment  and  the  staff.  Staff  can  be 
trained  Real  commitment  requires  conversion;  a reasonable  equivalent  can  be 
bought  but  only  with  a forceful  monitoring  presence.  Labor  markets  overlap  . 
political  jurisdictions  and  no  meaningful  metropolitan  government  easts.  Each 
biff  wrestles  with  their  problem  and  each  reaches  its  own  unsatisfactory  eom- 

Prif*the  administering  federal  agency  has  the  courage  and  political  backing, 
it  can  delegate  to  the  states  and  still  enforce  accountability.  There  is  to  now 
no  working  model.  Cities  large  enough  to  have  Congressmen  whose^htical 
allegiance  is  to  districts  within  that  city  will  demand  direct  access  to  Washing- 
ton ° Despite  “one  man-one  vote,”  many  governors  do  not  yet  imderstand  and 
care  about  urban  problems.  Xet  every  city  cannot  mount  the  staff  capability 
for  manpower  planning  and  program  administration.  Every  SMSA  is  probably 
still  too  many  jurisdictions  to  treat  individually  and  there  should  be  some 

m Tkevconrep*  of^threeMlls'is  to  take  policy-making  from  bureaucracies  and 
vest  it  In  (or  impose  it  upon)  elected  chief  executives.  This  may  well  be  an  un- 
admitted focal  point  of  opposition  to  theproj^alslt  ^astteadvantage^that 
Door  service  can  be  penalized  at  the  ballot  bos — but  only  where  the 
^ounl  have  access  to  the  ballot  box.  It  also  opens  possibilities  for  competition 
and  accountability.  Rattier  than  having  a residual  right  to  propams,  stare  and 
local  agencies  must  deliver  or  their  assignment  can  be  shifted  elsewhere.  In  this 
remrdBtbe  Administration  bill  makes  a mistake  in  singling  out  the  employment 
sZSw.’  ns  the  kev  a^encv  if  only  by  implication.  The  employment  service  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  key  deliverer  of  service,  but  it  should  have  to  compete  for 
that  role,  not  only  on  a state-wide  basis  but  by  city.  A third  potential  advantage 
is  also  threatened  by  the  language  of  the  Administration  bill.  Each  governor 
and  bi"  citv  mavor  should  be  given  responsibility  to  produce  a plan  and  administer 
^comprehensive  program  but  left  to  design  his  own  administrative  machinery 
There  is  no  reason  for  national  uniformity.  Effectiveness  rather  than  form  is  the 

°bThe  major  opposition  to  the  proposals  appears  to  come  from  the  education 
establishment.  Their  charge  of  a “dual  education  system  is  unrealistic  because 
it  itrwwes  the  facts  that  MDTA  already  exists  and  the  bills  add  nothing  that  is 
not&already  in  MDTA  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  More  basic  objections 
is  the Xmgtheitog ofthe  Labor  Department  vis-a-vis  HEW  and  of  governors 
vis-a-vis  state  education  hierarchies.  The  latter  are  desirable.  The  fonner  not  so. 
The  Labor  Department  has  tended  to  undervalue  institutional  training  while 
has  not  recosnized  sufficiently  the  limitations  of  institutional  training 
when  not  tied  in  with  job  development  and  placement  The  proposals  could  be 
Sr“<Xned  o^eSvely  and  politically  by  assurance  on  that  P?mt  In  fact, 
with*ttie  guarantee  of  a stronger  education  role,  it  might  De  possible  to  win  a 
linkage  with  vocational  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

None  of  the  bills  give  sufficient  explicit  recognition  to  the  roles  of  staff  train- 
in-  research,  experiment  and  demonstration  and  evaluation.  Budgetary  prac- 
tices should  be  addressed  more  specifically-  Two  year  funding  is  essential  and 
, so  ;s  a larger  total  appropriation.  A public  service  employment  provision  has 
been  recognized  for  several  years  as  one  of  the  gaping  holes  in  the  package  o 
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manpower  services.  Tbe  10  percent  automatic  increase  in  manpower  funds  as 
an  automatic  stabilizer  would  be  helpful  but  very  small.  If  10  percent  is  good, 
why  is  not  25  percent  better?  Shouldn't  the  amount  rise  as  unemployment  rises, 
as  it  will,  above  4.5  percent? 

The  three  bills  before  this  subcommittee  are  addressed  to  an  important  need. 
It  is  rare  to  be  able  to  say  of  a number  of  proposals  that  any  one  would  be  an 
improvement.  All  three  have  strengths  which  could  be  merged  into  a major 
contribution  to  the  long-range  development  of  manpower  policy. 

Dr.  Ma^gtjac.  There  is  certainly  nothing  about  this  business  that  I 
can  tell  you  that  you  don't  know  about,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I will  make 
a few  introductory  remarks.  Then  I would  like  to  be  at  your  service 
to  the  extent  that  I can  answer  any  questions. 

The  situation  before  the  subcommittee  is  rather  unique  in  that  there 
are  three  pieces  of  legislation  involved,  any  one  of  which  would  make 
a notable  improvement  in  the  system  of  delivery  for  manpower  serv- 
ices. Yet,  no  one  of  these  meets  all  of  the  needs  and  the  problems. 

This  doesrnt  mean  that  the  administration  of  manpower  programs 
in  such  bad  shape  that  any  change  would  be  an  improvement.  It  just 
means  that  people  in  Congress  and  in  the  administrative  offices  who 
are  very  knowledgeable  about  the  needs  in  manpower  programs  have 
thought  very  carefully  through  those  needs  and  have  come  up  with 
some  very  closely  related  recommendations.  They  would  not  serve  as 
panaceas  but  would  make  an  important  improvement  in  the  way  we 
administer  the  programs  and  in  the  way  we  deliver  manpower  services. 

For  about  S years  we  have  been  experimenting  in  an  area  where 
we  never  had  any  experience  before,  where  we  were  really  identify- 
ing a new  set  of" problems  for  a population  that  had  formerly  been 
neglected. 

We  are  now  at  a stage  where  the  need  is  to  identify  the  lessons  that 
have  been  learned  over  the  years  and  to  consolidate"those  gains.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  those  lessons  has  been  the  identification  of 
a series  of  service  functions  that  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  various 
members  of  the  target  groups,  no  one  of  whom  needs  all  of  the 
services.  We  have  to  find  some  way  of  delivering  this  set  of  fairly 
well-known  functions. 

I will  mention  something  about  some  of  the  functions,  something 
about  some  of  the  programs,  and  something  about  some  of  the  agen- 
cies involved  at  the  State  and  local  level,  and  then  summarize  some 
of  these  problems. 

It  seems  to  me  that  out  of  this  experience  we  come  up  with  two 
really  critical  manpower  service  functions,  the  one  being  the  pro- 
vision of  skills,  both  remedial  education  and  skill  training,  and  the 
other  job  development.  In  program  terms,  that  means  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  of  the  programs  have  been  MDTA  and  XAB-JOBS. 
Each  has  made  great  contributions,  but  both  have  very  serious 
problems. 

The  original  assumption  in  the  manpower  programs  was  that  the 
primary  deficiency  was  within  the  individual,  that  if  the  individual 
would  be  provided  with  skills  he  could  find  himself  a job.  This  turned 
out  to  be  true  for  those  people  who  were  located  where  jobs  were, 
but  for  many  people  in  the  central  city  ghettos  and  in  depressed  rural 
areas,  it  turned  out  not  to  be  true.  You  could  provide  them  with  a 
skill,  but  what  you  were  providing  them  with  all  too  often  was  a 
hunting  license  to  look  for  a job  that  did  not  exist. 
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As  usual,  we  overreacted  and  decided  ^ P °t>lem  ilri  \tlie  bxr~ 
in g system.  If  we  could  change  employ1?^  -nPa'tterrLS  P*y 

terns  or  transportation  patterns,  then  tn  .^e°ple  con1  t>  the  jobs- 


For  instance,  the  NAB-J OBS  program could  S?  _etnployers 
to  change  their  practices,  then  the  di^^'vjaged  cOP»o<=d-t"  0^o^S*  ^ 
private  employment.  If  necessary  ? could  l^xze  the  cf  hirm^ 

them  and  training  them  where  necessary*,  A , 

The  experience  has  been  that  many  ba^e  this  and 

have  done  it  effectively.  But  most  esmpV^cr  u^re  s°^  of  P?°c' 
essing  of  the  individuals  prior  to  ,ecause  hemselve 

lack  the  staff  to  do  the  training.  They  the  the  proht 

margins  and  the  familiarity  with  Go^re.JPP-pP't.to  get  ^ , 

Therefore,  what  we  should  be  searcldp?  ^ is  soiUe  , linking 
up  the  remedial  skill  training  process  job  proc- 
ess. Then  we  could,  in  effect,  say  to  the  d*  aUtaged  P If  ?°, 

will  go  through  a training  experience?  ^ d guar^n  a good  j° 

UJIn  termf  of  agencies,  we  have  had  est^^d  agen^  ^?th  a lot  of 
experience  and  expertise,  but  who  have  t as  Vv°^a  or»a^ 

nizations  very  often  do,  to  run  their  bustn  tor  the  S?  ± * Jhe  OT&% 

nization.  They  have  sometimes  not  bee?1  C0:ncerU^  f targ^ 

groups  as  they  might  have  been.  BecaU5  , , felt  th  he$e  estab- 
lished agencies  were  not  willing  tQ  or  c£pa  ^ °f  deali^  t-h  the  dis- 
advantaged, there  were  attempts  to  set  ^°^petiti^™^tions  to 
perform  the  placement,  training^  and  ot^-  _^XWiceS- , that  ex- 
perience we  have  learned  tnat  these  ^ ons  suo^V  oninum1 

action  agencies,  have  had  the  right  corc^  t eht,  the  devotion  t 
serving  the  target  populations,  but  have*a  the  skid  - 

Their  contribution  has  been  a verV  ^^vU^bt  one?  ^ , J^ore  131 .°  _ 
anizing 

„f  servic  , _ ^ 

the  right  delivery  system  is  to  find  a w aj  - j ~^n 
nous  community  organizations  can  deB^a\_0  ^vice 
some  reasonably  orderly  way  and  yet  prof 655  al  delivery 

of  high-quality  service.  , _ ^ _ 

The  bills  before  this  subcommittee  ^rned  decateg^ 

izing  and  decentralizing  the  manpower  P^^ams.  a ver?  JPL 

portant  task.  Two  of  the  critical  probl^^W  have  ° “ ®£ut  of  t^s 
experience  is  that  we  have  a lot  of  indh'1  , Progihm.x  k °f  "^i 
has  its  own  eligibility  rules,  its  own  t*%  Jl  §foups?  . to  w0-  service^ 
to  deliver,  but  which  require  the  indi^1  adap^.,-,  requir 

ments  of  the  program  in  order  to  be  serV^y_  lack  PaC|fw. 

these  manpower  service  functions  to  fit  ^-p>e  j^is  of  tiVe^Cla^‘ 
because  of  necessity,  we  had  to  reiv  oh -f  etal  i 1,1  start^o 

this  whole  range  of  programs.  The  beeb  . ave  natw 

ally  uniform  programs_^hich  may  °r  a(}  J Hot  fi*  and  °f  a 

particular  community.  We  need  mor0  -i - htability  ^ ^io re  ,°Air 
community-^State  role  in  shaping  the  .^tty  of  to  their 

needs.  Each  of  these  bills  tries  to  get  at.*  sc  two  Vr°c  th&  bin  • that 
A third,  problem  which  is  related  at  K **>  two  of  ills,  is* 
of  accountability.  We  still  haven’t  fot^J  go°^S  °f  meas^r 

ing  what  happens  in  the  progtajnS5  r6*arcliiig  the  administrators  f°r 
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^ the  target  groups  to  seek servio^^-L11  in  the  ^YxM^hvering 

of  services.  Therefore,  so  another  part  °.  •?  probleI]a  , developing 
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good  performance  and  chastising  them  for  less  than  good  p^formance. 
We  must  have  some  way  of  knowing  how  well  the  stewardship  is  being 
met  by  State  and  local  units. 

Throughout  the  country  many  State  and  local  governments  are  be- 
ginning to  recognize  this  set  of  problems.  Within  the  context  of  the 
Federal  legislation,  a few  States  and  a few  localities  have  begun  to  put 
together  their  own  manpower  planning  and  delivery  operations.  Their 
goal  is  to  take  the  set  of  Federal  programs  and  msofar  as  possible 
adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  locality  and  the  needs  of  the  target 
groups  in  their  particular  communities.  „ 

J have  had  the  interesting  experience  recently  of  working  with  the 

gfogram  which,  I think,  is  furthest  advanced  in  this  regard,  the  Utah 
tate  Manpower  Planning  Council.  It  goes  further  than  planning  in 
that  it  has  operational  power  and  involves  the  Governor  directly  in 
this  process  of  making  manpower  decisions.  Discussion  of  that  experi- 
ence might  be  helpful.  . 

You  have  my  testimony  before  you,  Mr.  Steiger.  If  there  are  any 
questions  on  it  or  anvthing  that  I have  said  that  you  would  like  to 
ask  me  to  reflect  upon,  I would  be  very  happy  to  be  at  your  service. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Without  objection,  the  statement  will  be  made  a part 
of  the  record  preceding  your  summarized  statement. 

You  have  been  involved  in  some  evaluation  of  the  present  programs. 
Can  you  give  us  some  idea  as  to  which  programs  work  with  evaluating 
and  in  what  cities?  Also  what  kind  of  ideas,  suggestions,  or  experiences 
can  vou  relate  to  the  committee  which  would  be  helpful  ? 

Dr.  Maxguxl.  Perhaps  I should  say  that  I served  as  staff  director 
of  the  Senate  subcommittee  charged  with  formulation  and  passage  of 
some  of  the  early  manpower  legislation.  Later  as  executive  director  of 
the  President’s  Committee  on  Manpower,  I had  some  involvement  in 
the  early  developments  in  the  administration  of  manpower  pro- 
orams.  For  the  last  several  years,  now  going  into  5 years,  I have  been 
financed,  along  with  Dr.  Levitan,  who  has  already  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee,  by  the  Ford  Foundation  in  an  on-going  evaluation  of  all 
the  manpower  and  antipoverty  programs.  At  one  point  or  another  I 
have  been  rather  deeply  immersed  in  all  of  them. 

Currently  having  some  concern  for  the  way  the  programs  are  work- 
ing out  at  the  local  level,  I have  been  engaged  in  a comparative  study 
where  we  have  tried  to  measure  the  total  impact  of  manpower  pro- 
grams on  some  in  several  cities.  W^e  are  trying  to  ask  in  what  way  each 
city  differs  today  from  what  it  would  have  been  had  there  never  been 
a manpower  program  ? Also,  what  are  the  ways  that  the  local  political 
and  economic  environment  impact  on  the  programs  ? 

I can  reiterate  what  I have  said.  After  looking  at  many  of  the  serv- 
ice functions  that  occur  within  these  programs;  that  is,  such  things  as 
outreach,  intake,  orientation,  remedial  education,  prevocational  train- 
ing, skill  services,  supportive  services,  and  all  those,  although  they 
all  make  their  contributions,  the  realiy  critical  ones  are  the  ones  I 
have  mentioned. 

1.  To  take  people  who  lack  skills,  basic  education  and  even  skill  with 
with  the  English  language  and  give  the  necessary  skills  of  employ- 
ability. 

2.  To  link  up  that  training  irith  some  kind  of  Job  development 
process  so  that  the  individaal  who  gets  his  hopes  built  up  and  invests 
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number  of  jobs 

aVoi^SS£"  iTSSSie  remedial  education,  language  train- 

in?  sldUttaming.  and  till  linkage  with  some  kmd  of  » '“tvSSSS 
cnmp  Vinrl  of  a iob  development  process  as  the  essentials.  Therefore, 
the  MDTA  institutional  program,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
SoerSe  o^some  skin  inters  around  the  country,  is  one. essential 
SenTand  tying  it  to  the  NAB-JOBS  program  or  its  equivalent  is 

thTono^  there  has  been  very  little  linkage.  There  wem  attempts  m 

the  early  MDTA  program  to  link  the  mstitutmM 

train  in  o-  programs,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a very  tough  thin_.  i 

of  administrators  did  not  cooperate  well  and  employers 

were  reluctant  to  promise  jobs  in  advance  of  trainmg.  att>T  4 

Mr.  Sxeuger.  How  do  we  try  to  go  about  working  that  on  the  MDTA 

^^.l^mmnBothare  completely  separate  pieces  of  machinery  at 

tbItP^ht  be  possible  in  the  contract  program  where  einployees  are 
reimbursed  for  the  hiring  of  the  disadvantaged l to  be 

tract  while  it  is  beimr  negotiatiated  seme  use  of  a training  center,  d 
it  a skill  center  run  through  the  public  schools  or  a consortium  iu 
by  the  employers  themselves.  Some  have  put  together  the  equivalen 
of  a skill  center  and  run  it  as  a private  operation.  At  any  rate  there 
could  be  some  contractual  tie  between  training  and  placement 

The  consortium  has  worked  out  well  in  one  place  that  I am  are  of 
simply  because  of  the  commitment  of  one  employer:  Butldontsee 
any  reason  why  the  same  concept  could  not  be  written  into  a contract 

using  an  MDTA  skill  center.  . ^ i. 

Another  advantage,  which  is  becoming  increasingly  important  is 
the  possibility  of  creating  a reversible  process.  You  co^d  very  welI 
write  into  that  same  contract  a reversal  so  that  when  an  individual 
placed  on  a job  through  the  program  faces  a,  layoff,  such  as  the  people 
m Chrysler  and  Boeing,  and  other  places,  who  came  through  this  pro- 
oram  have  recently  done,  he  could  be  bumped  back  into  the  skill  cen- 
ter. Here  he  could  get  some  further  training  and  upgrading,  along 
with  a stipend;  since  we  are  probably  going  to  provide  him  some 
income  maintenance.  This  would  be  better  than  seeing  him  kicked 
back  out  into  the  street  and  having  the  frustration  of  going  back 
through  the  cycle  and  right  back  where  he  started. 

Mr  Steiger.  Where  is  the  consortium  working?  _ 

Dr.  Mais-gtoi.  The  one  I am  thinking  of  is  in  San  Francisco  It  is, 
in  effect,  underwritten  by  the  Lockheed  Aerospace  Corn.  It  really  nas 
about  90  different  firms  as  members,  but  actually  Lockheed  has .un- 
derwritten it  and  has  guaranteed  all  the  other  participants  if  they 

lose  money  on  this  deal,  Lockheed  will  make  it  up.  , , 

Lockheed  has  really  filled  a public  role  that  I think  you  couldn  t 
find  duplicated  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  It  is  the  role  a public 
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agency  could  fill  to  guarantee  both  the  individual  against  loss  of  job 

and  the  company  against  loss  of  money.  c 

Steiger.  Have  you  an  example  ox  a situation  under  iN  Ao-J  wx5o 
vliere  they  are  using  the  skill  center  for  public  vocational  skills 

training?  . . ...  T i 

Dr  Mangttvi.  There  are  none  occurmg  m any  of  the  cities  1 nave 
been  studying  I have  been  told  that  they  do  exist  around  the  country, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I have  never  observed  one.  Therefore,  I wouldn  t 

be  qualified  to  comment  on  them.  . . 

Mr.  Steiger.  Would  you  have  any  further  expansion  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Utah  as  to  this  being  a model  for  direction  in  which  the  States 

ought  to  go  ? . . . ... 

Dr.  Maxgtoc.  Yes.  I think  there  are  several  insights,  some  of  them 
which  reflect  on  the  bills  and  which  I have  commented  on  here.  For 
one  thing,  I have  made  the  point  in  the  written  testimony  that,  from 
our  experience  in  U tah,  it  would  be  undesirable  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  fix  too  tightly  the  model  for  administration  at  the  otate  level. 

For  instance,  our  program,  which  is  pretty  well  advanced,  would 
not  be  completely  in  accord  with  the  pattern  that  is  set  down  in  the 
administration's  bill.  It  could  probably  continue  to  exist,  depending 
uo  the  way  the  language  is  interpreted.  I don?t  see  any  reason  why 
itAshould  be  prescribed  that  States  should  have  separate  planning  and 
organizing  agencies,  for  instance.  # 

Our  experience,  which  is  very  much  in  accord  with  what  has  oc- 
curred elsewhere,  is  that  planning  as  planning  means  nothing.  That 
planning  which  is  not  directly  tied  to  the  allocation  of  dollars  is  not 
o-o  ing  to  be  paid  any  attention  to  by  anybody.  It  is  a fact  that  if  an 
organization  can  plan  and  can  move  staff  and  can  move  dollars  as  a 
result  of  the  plans,  everybody  takes  it  very  seriously. 

The  CAMPS  situation  has  been  very  difficult.  As  I have  said  m the 
statement,  CAMPS  turns  out  to  be  a common  staple  holding  to- 
gether individual  plans.  People  meet  to  plan,  but  since  the  plan  doesn  t 
effect  the  distribution  of  funds,  they  don’t  take  it  seriously. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  are  not  suggesting  that  you  want  to  provide,  neces- 
sarily, operational  authority  in  a State  manpower  agency,  but  you 
are  saying  that  the  planning  function  has  toliave  the  ability  to  al- 
locate the  resources  ? 

Dr.  Mangtjm.  That  is  right.  And  in  this  case  the  reason  it  can  al- 
locate the  resources  is  because  there  is  some  operating  authority  as 
well.  For  instance,  we  have  just  opened  2 weeks  ago  what  I hope 
will  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  skill  centers  in  the 
country.  It  is  not  officially  designated  as  a skill  center,  we  are  calling 
it  a human  resources  center.  All  the  enrollees  in  MDTA,  those  in  WIN 
who  are  going  to  get  education  and  skill  training,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation clients^and  enrollees  in  adult  basic  education,  will  all  go  to  the 
same  center. 

The  programs  require  that  moneys  be  assigned  and  backed  to  indi- 
viduals and  this  will  make  for  a difficult  bookkeeping  problem.  But,  in 
effect,  they  will  all  be  treated  as  one  group  of  disadvantaged  people 
coming  for  the  same  set  of  courses  and  other  services.  This  center  will 
not  be  run  by  vocational  educators,  not  by  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
people,  not  by  the  employment  service,  but  by  the  State  Manpower 
Planning  Council,  and  its  director  and  staff  will  report  to  the  council. 
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The  council,  in  turn,  has  its  chairman,  its  executive  director,  and  its 
staff  answerable  to  the  Governor.  All  the  members  of  the  appropriate 
agencies,  which  means  the  totality  of  public  education,  both  general 
and  vocational,  vocational  rehabilitation,  welfare,  anybody  who  has 
a piece  of  manpower  action  is  required  by  State  law  to  be  a member 
of  that  planning  council,  and  that  planning  council  _ lias  the  right  by 
State  law  to  sequester  staff  from  any  of  these  agencies ; has  the  right 
under  State  law — in  fact,  the  obligation  under  State  law — to  review 
any  proposal  going  from  a State  agency  to  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  forbidden  by  State  law  that  any  State  agency  approach  any 
Federal  agency  in  the  manpower  field  without  the  approval  of  that 
manpower  planning  council  very  well  coordinated  in  that  process. 

Jlr.  Steiger.  I want  to  direct  you  to  what  Mr.  Ruttenberg  said 
yesterday  in  his  testimony,  and  ask  you  for  your  comments  on  his 
criticism  of  where  he  felt  the  administration  fell  short.  . 

One  of  the  difficult  questions  that  the  subcommittee  faces  is  that 
related  to  public  service  and  employment.  You  indicate  in  your  testi- 
mony that  your  experience  has  been  most  disappointing.  I wonder 
whether  or  not  you  would  like  to  comment  on  the  experience  you  have 
had  on  title  V of  the  act,  and  secondly,  do  you  want  further  to  try 
to  irive  us  a little  more  insight  into  what  you  consider  to  be  the 
failure  of  the  work  experience  programs? 

TV.  Maxgtjm.  If  I may  I will  reverse  the  question  and  say  that 
I think  the  failure  of  work  experience  programs  in  general  has  been 
the  failure  of  anyone  to  take  them  seriously  as  work  programs.  In 
effect,  we  have  met  our  objective  in  these  programs  as  soon  as  we  get 
some  money  into  the  hands  of  poor  people.  The  Neighborhood  T outh 
Corps,  as  an  example,  has  served  a very  good  purpose  in  seeing  to  it 
that  young  people  from  poor  families  who  needed  income  got  income 
along  with  some  useful  activitv.  But  it  was  very  rarely  thought  of 
seriously  as  a work  program  where  you  really  were  concerned  about 

what  got  produced.  , . . 

For  example,  if  you  think  of  public  service  employment,  you  think 
of  the  delivery  of  a public  service  as  the  critical  element,  w hich  would 
at  the  same  time  employ  people  who  needed  the  jobs.  But  when  em- 
ployment and  income  is  put  first,  we  haven’t  worried  a great  deal 

about  production.  . . 

You  mentioned  title  V.  It  is  particularly  interesting  and  appro- 
priate because  the  project  within  title  V which  received  the  most 
cri:  icism,  in  my  view,  was  one  of  the  best  formulated,  best  run  pro- 
"rains  we  have  had  in  the  manpower  field.  That  is  because  it  fit  the 
needs  of  the  locality  so  perfectly.  , , , 

That  was  the  so-called  “happy-pappy77  program  that  everybody 
used  to  make  fun  of  down  in  eastern  Kentucky.  ^ . 

It  was  a situation  involving  older,  immobile  ex-coal  miners  wJao 
were  illiterate.  The  people  who  could  get  jobs  had  left.  These  were 
men  with  an  average  age  above  55  who  were  badly  in  need  of  income. 
They  couldn't  draw  public  assistance  because  the  State  did  not  make 
it  available  to  families  with  a male  family  head.  They  were  rural 
people,  used  to  hard,  grubby  work.  There  was  no  stigma  attached  to  a 
job  cutting  brush  along  the  streams  and  school  paths  to  make  it  pos- 
sible fort&e  kids  to  get  to  school.  Hard  work  had  no  stigma. 
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These  people  respected  a job,  and  they  were  welcomed  ^ the  com- 
munity when  they  had  the  job.  There  was  no  gain  m a traimn&  pro- 
gram lor  people  who  could  not  find  jobs  when  they  were  trained.  T^ey 
Sad  to  have  income,  and  the  communuity  had  the  present  needs 

W^1^tra^,Uyouwidd  take  a Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  m 
a cratral  city  area.  You  could  do  good  because  the  people  needed 
the^come,  but  those  kids  could  use  their  time  to  a very  much  better 
advantage,  and  in  the  long  run  society  would  have  been  better  off  to 

^As^n^samplej'the  assignment  could  be  washing  of  the  fire  chiefs 
car  The  car  needs  washing,  the  lad  needs  mcome,  and  it  is  better 
than  having  him  on  the  street.  But  isn’t  there  something  of  longer 
lasting  gain  which  could  have  been  done  ? . 

Mr  “Steiger.  Let  me  go  through  Mr.  Buttenberg’s  testimony  and  ask 
vc'u  to  comment  on  eact  of  the  criticisms  he  makes  First,  he  says  the 
bill  does  not  protect,  that  by  the  administration  bill,  the  right  of  the 
cities  to  operate  and  plan  their  own  manpower  programs.  Is  that  a 

faDr  'it  does  not  do  I have  already  mentirae<L  To 

some  degree  it  specifies  what  kind  of  an  organization  the  States  and 
S £ S going  to  have  to  do  their  planning.  It  as^imes  thattheyare 
going  to  do  their  planning  within  the  Federal  guidelines,  but  it  spec- 

?££  Specifies  the  nature  of  the  planning  and  administration 
operation.  Then  it  specifically  singles  out  one  of  the  manpower  agen- 
cies in  the  State  and  the  community  as  having  to  participate  in  this 
process.  It  doesn’t  say.  for  instance,  that  the  employment  service  shall 
be  the  key  agency,  but  since  it  singles  out  the  employment  service  and 
no  other, ^the  implication  is  that  the  employment  service  is  the  key 

a°It&nk,  in  all  practicality,  it  probably  will  be  in  most  cases,  but  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  employment  service,  and  every  other 
ao-enev  which  gets  involved  in  the  planning  and  delivery  of  graces, 
should  have  to  compete  for  its  light  to  deliver  the  services.  Part  of 
the  o-enius  of  yours  and  the  other  bills  that  have  been  introduced  here 
is  tfat  it  puts  the  responsibility  and  accoimtability  right  where  it 
ouo-ht  to  be,  on  the  politically  elected  chief  executive  officer  m the 
State,  orinthe  citv.  Besponsibility  rests  there  ratherthan  on  abureauc- 
raev  which  is  very  often  self-perpetuating  and  not  accountable  to 
the  voters  or  to  any  constituency.  . . ...  . * 

I am  not  sure  I agree  with  the  notion  that  the  bills  do  not  protec 
the  cities  right  to  do  their  own  planning,  but  it  structures  the  way  m 
which  they  plan  and  who  plans  to  a greater  degree  than  I would  like 

t0Mr!  Steiger.  Second,  Mr.  Buttenberg  says  the  concept  of  the  SMSA 
as  a manpower  program  is  not  a practical  solution  to  the  unemploy- 
ment problems  of  the  hardcore  in  our  larger  cities.  . . 

He  then  goes  on  to  say,  “I  would  estaolish  procedures,m^ntives, 
and  mechanisms  for  the  cities  to  get  the  participation  of  the  suburbs. 
But  I would  not  start  with  a metropolitan  framework  which  does  not 

exist.” 
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Dr.  Man-gum.  I am  sure  from  wrestling  with  this  problem  in  your 
own  bill,  you  recognize  there  is  no  satisfactory  solution.  You  can  t 
create  a government  where  it  does  not  exist.  I 'wouj.d  assume  the  reason 
in  your  own  bill  you  choose  to  rely  upon  the  btate  government  is 
because  State  government  is  there  and  there  are  some  definable 

boundaries  to  it.  . . , ... 

It  seems  to  me  a mistake  that  is  made  in  the  administration  bill,  as 
far  as  SMSA's  are  concerned,  is  to  say  there  must  be  a separate  plan- 
ning operation  for  every  SMSA.  There  are  a lot  of  SMS  As.  The 
Labor  Department  is  going  to  be  monitoring  more  units  than  it  can 
handle. 

I don't  think  it  is  realistic  to  think  that  you  can  keep  the  large  cities 
going  through  the  Governor  to  get  to  T\r ashington.  As  long  as  a city 
is  large  enough  to  have  congressional  districts  within  the  city  where 
your  Colleagues  really  represent  that  city  and  nothing  beyond  that 
citv,  they  are  not  going  to  run  to  the  State  capital  to  see  if  they  can  ask 
for  something  in  TY asliingt on . A city  of  that  size  is  going  to  have  some 
autonomy,  and  there  is  no  good  way  of  handling  the  situation. 

The  administration’s  bill  does  put  in  an  incentive  because  it  says 
to  the  people  in  the  city,  “Look,  you  can  take  your  choice.  You  can 
either  get  together  to  agree  upon  one  of  you  to  be  the  chairman  of 
this  operation,  or  you  can  leave  it  up  to  the  Governor  to  appoint 
somebody.” 

I think  that  is  going  to  be  a pretty  effective  incentive.  It  is  better 
to  get  together  to  do  a little  political  trading  to  decide  than  to  leave 
it  to  the  Governor. 

But  I would  emphasize  that  there  ought  to  be  some  minimum  cutoff 
in  SMSA's  Utah,  take  as  an  example.  We  have  only  a million  people. 
As  it  happens,  SO  percent  of  that  million  are  in  an  area  15  miles  wide 
and  90  miles  long,  but  it  happens  to  have  three  SMSAs  in  it.  In  effect, 
there  would  be  three  administrative  units  in  that  one  little  confine, 
plus  another  for  the  rest  of  the  State.  In  that  case,  it  only  makes  sense 
to  have  it  done  by  the  State.  In  fact,  in  our  situation  no  level  but 
the  State  is  interested  or  competent  in  this  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  Yew  York  City,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  a^e  going  to  have  some  of  their  own  action.  I would  ha  ve  rec- 
ommended some  cutoff,  say  an  SMS  A of  a million  inhabitants,  or 
something  like  that,  which  could  have  its  own  planning  and  oper- 
ation. This  would  limit  the  number  of  planners,  in  effect,  and  the 
number  of  plans  that  the  Federal  Government  has  to  supervise. 

Stanley  Ruttenberg  has,  in  a book  of  his  that  has  just  come  out, 
suggested  some  specific  incentives. 

1 think  the  administration  bill  has  not  a monetary,  but  a political 
incentive,  which  would  also  work. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Third,  the  Federal  involvement  is  not  strong  enough 
in  either  the  administration  or  the  Steiger  bill,  according  to  Rutten- 

Dr.  Maxgttm:.  That,  of  course,  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  Fed- 
eral administrative  unit.  All  of  our  experience  up  to  now  would  indi- 
cate that  what  Mr.  Ruttenberg  says  is  true.  If  you  look  at  our  State 
planning  experience,  such  as  in  vocational  rehabilitation  and  voca- 
tional education,  what  has  happened  is  that  States  have  submitted 
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plans  but  & ^ ^ot  ev'eP  eab  ■w.jietlier  ^ybody  has  read  them  before 

"iving  app^Xl  ,-onri1  

Last  yeaf  tb^'  .qC^'  0iJr**  ^anni!*^.  syst®in,  however,  was  strength- 
ned  and  f thf Ce  *?d  sent  back  for  revgon. 


'vuu  -iwi-  

if  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  has  the  backing  of  all 
te,  “You  didn't  cut  it. 
ither  you  come  up  'with 
“ then  the  approach 


of  the  Wld,te 
Your  plan  di 

TWtetf^t^  % Xjjg®  x^^deal W ^ now  in  which  we  have 
the  Federal  cy  ^ts^ri.  Vitb  ^“^^big  like  10,000  sponsors  of 
30,000  sepa^hi  “ptr*  J0?V  yed®^1  Agency  has  the  authority,  but 
it  doesn?t  ju]e  on  m field  because  it  is  just  not 

administra^y^lv.  have  ^e<.s2f11  of  control  to  know  what 

is  going  o P hi  kJjji  c°.  *^at  ^e  performance  is^  and  then 

It  is  a to^h VerV  risky  to  decentralize  authority,  but 
on  the  othef  A^<j£ba’vJ^a  ^Xior#?  yOU  Cajlt’  exercise  isn’t  much  help 

61  3&  Stb^,  to.fc^e  a middle  road,  the  admin- 

istrationbi^^^^o^^^^i^f^owork.  , . 

Dr.  i th^  * have  already  referred  to  in 

the  questiod  IltU>ela+?f  cyp*- .f*  That  is  a great  complication. 

I th?nk  in  f ^e2^S  T/t the  States,,  both  the  adminis- 
tration bill  deali  no  serious  problem.  But 

when  you  £ft  * <r0  ^th  the  Uiunicipaht’es,  it  becomes  a 

very  serioilr,  hrt.vieh>'  th«  ***  Can  get  a State  to  assume 

^ith5t  the  tete’ of  course’ 

J On^of  tfe®  ^bobl^fcma^er,  Is  lllu?^ated  by  the  reaction  to  this 
series  of  bi^' f'r  ey  *^ath\ ^t:he of  the  Governors  but  have 
met  almost  ^^Lle^ffwho  ^r,m  tM  G?vernors.  This  suggests  that  the 
number  of  ^^rnO^-dno-  re^?  ^^rested  m doing  something 

in  manpo^er  ^ a of  that  action,  that  authority,  is 

very  limited*  .-a-ht » ..  . , 

I would  t]#t  rifQ  hox>  ssihly  10  0r  13  states  are  far  enough 

advanced  tfre  t th«J?%*  reaUy  do  something  with  his 

authority..  Lrobably  'n’°Uld  hand  it  to  the  employ- 
ment serric  Pu  system,  or  wherever  it  resides 

HOW.  andfor^t  j.  ,i. 

Mr.  STri^«  Von  f fnLS*W  ^ 13  the  right  direction  to  go  in, 
do  you?  Y??a*w,  d VDlace  son,e  degree  of  responsibihty  in 

elected  pubP^o^-^S?  fidni  V 

Dr.  1 -r  thi^W  tb®  ^^nsibility  has  to  be  with  the 

’ ' -11ft  d*  Vto  ^ ime  form  of  decentralization  is  neces- 


elected  pub^c.  obj-ja1.*  ' to  some  --  vie*, 
sary.  I thid^tt:  « ^Pffedo^^luire  ^ Sl^t  deal  of  patience  and  also  a 
lot  of  strength-  ut?he  Z.n±\>  ^1  lefe!S'  ^auv  ways,  decentralization 

will  requir®  gtrefeh  at  te  federal  le^el.  It  will  be  necessary 

to  work  clbf^V  ^itb  , -ments  anrl  ^natever  rm.^i^nabti^ 


w oru  oik,  ».*  V..1 
are  involved Jo*. 


to  show  pe 


!oPl 


j n<rtime. 
c *]0  tO 

* ho*  * 


himft^Vernidenr1  and  whatever  municipalities 
ola^  ^11  reTmre  a jot  0f  technical  assistance 

1 ^da^^gg’  especially  since  it  is  not 
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Sel at' ThS^teej^ 

Sf^S  rf ‘S®  pSe  Ini  political  course  over  time, 
S^icKS  probably  be  done.  Would  anybody  ^^uAkoou^ 
at  the  Federal  level  to  go  m and  run  a program  m a State  where  tne 
Slate  wait  doing  the  job  ? We  have  absolutely  no  experience  m nearly 

200  years  of  that  kind  of  a thing  happening.  rp  , • jn  +>,0 

Mr  Steiger.  Fifth,  the  poor  do  not  have  an  effective  voice  m the 

nl  a nninff  and  supervision  of  the  programs.  v . , 

P DrMaJs-Gtnu.This.  of  course,  is  a problem  which  none  of  the  three 
altemati  bills  really  deal  with.  This  gets  into  the  relationship  of 
the  community  action  agency  and  the  employment  service,  for  m 

^Somethin-  is  <min-  to  have  to  be  done,  and  I don’t  know  really 
whS^f  ^o£g°to  fe  to  maintain  the  existence  of  the  community 
Sn  ageu'clS-As  I kve  Jready  said, 

he  very  Efficient  deliverers  of  manpower  services,  hnt  the  . -hyest ment 
has  been  a o-ood  one  just  the  same.  It  has  been  the  patronage,  the  jobs, 

^d  XeVtopensei  by  manpower  and  antipv^  progms,  that 
have  kept  the  community  action  ag^mes  alive  to  the  ex^t  they 
have  been.  It  is  just  one  of  those  realities  in  the  world  i^which  we 


~ t-f  Ty-Pi  take  the  delivery  o±  services  away  simply  *»j  *"*•;  — 

inefficient,"  then  can  those  programs  continue?  What  is  needed  is  not 
•just  a pro  forma  situation  where  you  just  elect  somebody  w o - 
comes  tee  representative  of  the  poor  and  sits  on  some  kind  of  plan 
rXri  St  is  alright  at  the  university  where  we  make  the 
Sente  feel  they  have  a part  of  the  action  by  puting  them  on  tenure 
coimnittees.  and  so  forth,  but  keep  them  carefully  mammority 

It  doesn’t  become  real  until  the  process  has  the  power  to  change 
who  o-ets  what  piece  of  the  action;  who  gets  a job  and  who  doesnt, 
and  Eow  does  tee  money  flow.  The  community  action  agencies,  De- 
fuse they  have  had  contracts  to  allow  them  to  dispense  money,  have 

haM?asS£^  Sly,  something  I think  you  have  touched  on  in 
your  statement,  none^f  the  comprehensive  legislation  before  you  is 

trDr  ^^KG^^Yes.  This  is  obviously  a political  problem.  We  all 
reco°nize  the  necessity  to  bite  things  off  a piece  at  a tune.  These  bills 

Sc 

brought  together.  But  it  certainly  is  critical,  particularly  as  tee  WTS 
type  activities  are  enlarged  m the  family  assistance  pto,tha^  the 
actfen  for  welfare  beneficiaries,  who  are  r eally  no  Afferent  from  t 
rest  of  the  disadvantaged,  be  a part  of  the  whole  program. 


eso  VI  bite  ± 

Mr.  Steiger.  <>ngresspaan.Grayd<^^^ 
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Mr.  Gaxdos.  I have  no  questions.  I am  sorry  I missed  your  testi- 
mony, but  I have  observed  your  responses  to  Congressman  Steigers 
questions,  and  I am  sure  you  are  well  aware  of  the  subject,  and  I am 
sure  your  statement  will  be  most  helpful. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Dr.  Mangum,  without  wishing  to  impose  further  on 
your  time,  it  would  be  helpful,  I think,  if,  based  on  your  testimony, 
your  background  and  experience,  frankly,  which  is  perhaps  better 
than  almost  anybody  we  can  have,  to  get  from  you  an  examination  of 
the  three  alternative  bills  that  exist  before  the  subcommittee  in  terms 
of  trying  to  see  where,  in  your  own  judgment,  we  can  take  pieces  and 
parts  of  the  bills  in  an  effort  to  put  them  together  in  a comprehensive 
manpower  bill  that  the  subcommittee  can  recommend.  Would  you  be 
willing  to  do  that  ? 

Dr.  MAxrGEAr.  If  I can  take  2 or  3 minutes  to  summarize  a few 
points,  I have  alluded  to  in  my  testimony,  both  written  and  oral,  I 
think  I can  take  care  of  that  here. 

One  of  the  things  that  I think  clearly  ought  to  be  done  is  to  remove 
the  designation  that  fixes  the  kind  of  planning;  and  administration 
operation  the  States,  and  localities  are  to  have.  Leave  that  to  a com- 
bination of  the  guidelines  that  implement  the  program  and  the  choice 
of  the  Governor  and/or  the  mayor  as  to  the  kind  of  organization  that 
will  fit  best  in  his  situation.  Since  it  has  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  agency,  I don’t  see  any  reason  for  it  to  be  dictated  or  desig- 
nated in  law.  (2)  The  singling  out  of  the  employment  service  or  any 
other  local  agency  that  gives  any  implication  that  it  should  become  the 
key  agency  should  be  removed.  (3)  I have  for  a longtime  been  an  advo- 
cate of  the  view  that  we  ought  to,  insofar  as  possible,  have  one  Federal 
agency  in  manpower.  Yet,  in  advocating  that,  I recognize  a rather  seri- 
ous problem  that  I should  be  considered  in  relation  to  this  bill.  For  both 
the  substance  of  manpower  programs  and  the  political  chances  of  the 
legislation,  the  relationship  between  educational  agencies  and  man- 
power agencies,  both  at  the  Federal,  State  and  local  level  should  be 
pondered. 

As  you  are  aware,  there  is  a great  concern  among  people  in  educa- 
tion that  these  bills  will  cut  them  off  from  their  role  in  the  manpower 
programs.  If  that  were  all  that  were  going  to  happen,  I shouldn’t 
care  less.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  try  to  maintain  anybody’s 
jurisdiction  in  this  legislation. 

But  there  is  a real  problem.  The  education  agencies  have  tended  to 
put  too  much  emphasis  on  training  without  any  tie  to  jobs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  manpower  agencies  have  tended  to  adopt  the  value 
that  as  long  as  we  can  get  somebody  on  a job,  it  doesn't  matter  whether 
they  get  any  training  or  remedial  education. 

Administratively,  in  all  of  this  planning  process,  both  of  these 
points  of  view  should  be  involved.  Both  of  these  sets  of  agencies  and 
facilities  must  have  a voice  at  the  critical  planning  level.  Politically 
it  would  also  increase  the  chances  both  of  getting  the  bills  through 
and  getting  broader  comprehensiveness. 

Vocational  rehabilitation,  welfare  and  vocational  education  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  become  involved  if  they  could  be  guaranteed 
a role  in  the  planning  process.  These  programs  could  all  be  linked 
more  effectively,  than  if  the  only  voice  is  from  manpower  agencies 


separate  from  any  training  component.  At  the  same  time  the  final 
decisions  and  plan  approvals  must  be  unitary. 

Am  I making  myself  clear  ? 

Mr.  Steiger.  Yes,  you  are.  . _ . , * • i »j.  ■ 

Thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  testimonv.  I thi^  it  is  ex- 
tremely helpful.  Besides  that,  it  is  nice  to  see  you  here  and  thank  you 

forcornrn^  ig  Arthur  Obun,  presently  residing  at  the 

Brookings  Institution. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ARTHUR  M.  0KUJ8,-  SENIOR JE3UX0W, 
BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Air  Steiger-  Dr.  Okun,  it  is  an  honor  to  have  you  here  this  mom- 
ing^As  with  Dr.  ManguiA,  you  can  either  present  your  testimony  or 
summarize  it,  whichever  you  desire.  . _ . 

Dr.  Onunr.  I would  like  to  summarize  it,  Mr  Chairman.  . 

Air.  Steiger.  Then  without  objection,  we  will  submit  your  testimony 
in  the  record  and  you  may  proceed  to  summarize. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

STATEMENT  BY  DR.  ARTHUR  M.  OKUN.  SENIOR  FELLOW,  BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION* 

ATv  field  of  concentration  as  an  economist  is  in  the  study  of  growth  and  fluc- 
tnadoS  m onr  ovS^onomio  performance  and  of  polices  ^ fr omo t e e 

noninfiationary  economic  growth  and  prosperity.  I am  not  ^ ..i  j 

des^-uia  implementation,  or  administration  of  manpower  programs.  Indeed.  I 
honrt'o  lXn  sometliing  about  this  vital  area  from  the  discussion  today  But 
I toow  this  Committee  is  intently  concerned  with  the  H 

between  our  manpower  efforts  and  the  functioning  of  our  overall  economy,  it 
isaprivS^e  to  appear  here  today  to  discuss  some  of  these  relationships. 

ilAXlMBM  EMPLOTHEXT  A^D  ESSENTIAL  BBICE  STABILITY 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  throughout  the  past  generation,  in  the  pwrods 
when  the  Nation  has  enjoyed  the  lowest  rates  of  unemployment  it  has  suffered 
from  inflation;  similarly,  the  costly  intervals  of  rece^ion  and  econonuc  sluggish- 
ness have  been  periods  of  price  stability.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  this  should 
be  the  case.  If  markets  are  very  weak  and  demand  is  considerably  below  the 
supply  capabilities  throughout  our  industries,  no  businessman  will  .dare  raise 
his  prices  for  fear  of  losing  sales,  and  no  group  of  worker^^anized  orun- 
organized — will  ask  for  significant  wage  increases  for  fear  of  losm&  jobs.  IVfien 
total  spending  demands  pick  up  and^we  move  out  of  a penod  of  sluggishness, 
businessmen  add  to  their  work  force  and  step  up  their  production.  If  demands  keep 
strenS^  some  industries  move  up  to  essentially  Ml  capacity  and  some 
law  markets  generate  demands  that  match  the  available  supplies  of  labor. 
A^ome  pofnl  Stive  upward  pressures  on  prices  and  wages  begin  to  develop 
in  areas  where  demands  for  goods  and  labor  begin  to  outrun  supplies. 

Thus."  the  more  demand  rises,  the  more  employment  and  the  more  output  that 
reMte'C  also  the“  ore  widespread  and  intense  become  the  upward  Pressures 
on  prices  and  costs.  “When  full  capacity  is  approached,  extra  spendmg  has  more 
impact  on  raisins  prices  and  less  effectiveness  in  stimulating  output  and  em- 
ployment. When  labor  demands  for  most  types  of  skills  and  most  areas  of  the 
economy  are  already  matching  available  supplies,  several  vacancies  in  the  labor 
market  may  be  created  in  the  process  of  addins  one  actual  30b.  As  vre  saw 
during  World  War  II,  shortage  of  goods  and  of  labor  in  most  areas  of  te 
economy  can  bring  unemployment  down  to  very  low  levels— and  mak^ 
dominantly  transitional  or  frictional  in  character.  But  the  mevitab  e yp 
uct  of  such  a situation  is  a highly  disruptive  inflation. 

•The  views  expressed,  are  my  own  and  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  officers,  trustees, 
or  other  staff  members  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 
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THE  BILEMMA  OF  FISCAL-MONETAEX  POLICY 


These  facts  of  life  create  agonizing  choices  for  the  makers  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy.  The  Nation  is  committed  to  maxim’jm  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power;  and  it  also  is  committed,  to  the  maintenance  of  essential 
price  stability.  It  can’t  have  ali  it  wants  of  these  goals  at  the  same  time.  The 
required  balance  is  bound  to  be  a painful  compromise  of  our  social  goals. 

We  have  been  out  of  balance  much  of  the  time  since  late  1963.  when  Viet- 
nam  expenditures  spurred  demands  in  an  economy  that  was  already  close  to  high 
employment.  The  Federal  Budget  became  an  engine  of  inflation  because  the 
extra  defense  spending  was  not  offset  by  higher  taxes  that  would  have  sopped  up 
private  purchasing  power.  In  1966,  a massive  dose  of  restrictive  credit  success- 
fully halted  the  boom  and  moderated  price  increases,  although  only  by  disrupt- 
ing financial  markets  and  creating  a severe  setback  in  homebuilding.  In  the 
summer  of  1967,  when  prices  were  rising  only  moderately,  the  President  urged 
Congress  to  act  immediately  on  a tax  increase.  During  the  subsequent  year  of 
delay  before  fiscal  restraint  was  applied,  an  inflationary  boom  gathered  great 
strength  and  momenum.  It  has  been  an  exceedingly  stubborn  customer  ever  since. 
A combination  of  reasonable  fiscal  restraint  and  extreme  monetary  restraint 
has  now  clearly  ended  the  boom.  Prices  and  wages  have  not  yet  decelerated, 
however.  Some  lag  must  be  expected  between  the  slowdown  of  the  economy  and 
the  slowdown  of  prices  and  wages,  and  the  beginning  of  a gradually  improving 
price  performance  should  become  evident  before  too  long. 

Anti-inflationary  fiscal-monetary  strategy  works  by  holding  down  total  spend- 
ing for  goods  and  services.  In  doing  so,  it  must  inevitably  impair  employment 
opportunities  and  court  some  regretable  upereep  in  unemployment.  Candidly, 
and  humbly,  I must  say  that  no  economist  has  a remedy  for  inflation  which 
completely  avoids  this  most  undesirable  side  effect. 

How  much  of  a rise  of  unemployment  for  how  long  is  a big  issue,  however. 
It  depends  upon  a great  many  decisions  of  economic  policy.  If  the  Government 
enlists  the  cooperation  of  business  and  labor  in  restraining  price  and  wage  in- 
creases, if  it  uses  its  manpower,  farm,  and  foreign  trade  policies  to  reduce  costs 
and  prices  wherever  possible,  then  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  economic 
pain  can  be  minimized.  As  I have  said  repeatedly,  it  is  my  conviction  that  not 
enough  effort  has  been  made  in  the  past  year  to  back  up  our  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  with  appropriate  anti-inflationary  structural  policies-  I am  also  deeply 
concerned  that  the  stringent  tight  money  that  was  so  essential  to  halt  the  boom 
last  spring  and  summer  may  now  be  weakening  the  economy  too  much. 

The  task  of  stopping  inflation  without  destroying  prosperity  in  the  process  is 
a trying  one,  and  I have  no  easy  solutions  or  simple  answers.  It  has  been  said 
that  an  economist  must  be  ambidextrous  so  that  he  can  say  “on  the  one  hand, 
and  then  on  the  other.”  To  follow  this  professional  prescription,  I can  say  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  have  to  recognize  as  an  unpleasant  fact  of  life  that  inflation 
could  not  be  halted  unless  the  unemployment  rate  was  permitted  to  drift  upward 
from  the  3%  percent  level  of  1969.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a needless 
social  and  economic  waste  and  inefficiency  to  permit  a big  jump  in  unemploy- 
ment— anything  approaching  the  2 to  3 point  jumps  experienced  in  the  1953-54, 
1957-5S.  and  1960-61  recessions  would  be  unconscionable.  The  4.3  percent  figure 
for  1970  used  by  President  Nixon’s  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is  a prudent 
and  reasonable  benchmark. 


The  economic  and  social  importance  of  changes  in  the  unemployment  rate 
must  be  interpreted  in  perspective.  The  monthly  figures  always  draw  responses 
ranging  from  the  extreme  of  frenzy  to  the  extreme  of  complacency.  The  facts 
here  require  another  set  of  ambidextrous  statements.  First,  our  monthly  un- 
employment figures  are  statistically  erratic.  The  unemployment  rate  can  wiggle 
from  month  to  month  by  as  much  as  a half  percentage  point  without  signifying 
any  real  change  in  the  state  of  the  labor  market  or  of  the  economy.  The  decline 
in  the  unemployment  rate  from  3.S  percent  in  October  to  3.5  percent  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  was  probably  that  kind  of  insignificant,  purely  statistical 
wiggle.  Several  months  of  unemployment  figures  are  needed  to  make  a judg- 
ment of  the  basic  trend. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  basic  trend  of  unemployment  is  the  most  important 
and  most  revealing  single  barometer  of  the  entire  economic  situation.  >ny  time 
the  unemployment  rate  has  been  rising  for  several  months,  you  can  judge  with 
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a remarkable  degree  of  reliability  that  business  profits  are  declining,  that  eco- 
nontic  CTorrth  is  below  normal,  ttiat  the  real  income  of  the  average  American 
S Itaglktog  VSifc  shrinking,  and  that  consume  confidence,  is 
wanin'*  Labor  is  the  most  important  resource  of  the  Nation  .and  it  contributes 
more  tb»u  two-thirds  of  our  national  income.  It  is  not  surprising  that  tbe  waste 
of  Sbo“hrough  idleness  is  a good  measure  of  the  entire  performance  of  the 
Amorir'pn  economy  Indeed,  the  unemployment  rate  shows  only  the  tip^of  the 
iceberg  Much  of  the  cost  of  a weak  economy  is  submerged  in  the  loss  0-j-  o ver- 
timework  and  the  increase  of  partime  work,  the  disco^gement  *1^ 

who  stop  hunting  for  jobs  because  they  are  convinced  jobs  are  unavailable,  and 
the  accompanying  sag  in  productivity.  Because  of  these  submerged  losses,  v*  hen 
Se  SployS^t  rite  rises  by  1 percentage  pointiwe  tend  tc > lose  atH>ut  3 
Percent  of  real  output  compared  to  what  we  car  produce.  A Nation  which  is 

?gg£?Sffi£ Srplo^^Vlgl  more "than  «e- 
less^Bimu* 

womeT^e  thf  “““* 

WS3R*  unemployed-although  two-thirds  of 

the  ioblesc  men — have  become  unemployed  by  losing  their  last  job.  Many  unem 
^ovid  woi^n  and  timers  are  reentering  the  labor  force  after  being  out 
voluntarily  for  a while.  A substantial  fraction  of  teenage  unemployment  comists 
of  peopte  looking  for  their  first  job.  In  addition,  about  one-seventh  of  the 

Unin1a°stiron^t ewnoml  mo^^pl^who  become  unemployed  find  new  jobs 
within  reasonable  period  of  time.  Some,  however,  suffer  several l speUs  °| 
unemplovment  within  any  year.  Even  in  a high  employment  year  like  190h, 
•million  neople  experienced  more  than  o weeks  of  unemployment  durmB  the 
vear.  This  means  that  their  wage  incomes  were  cut  by  at  least  10  Pe^ent  as 
a result  of  unemployment.  About  half  of  the  jobless  at  any  time  are  r T 

memplovment  compensation  benefits  which  typically  replace  between  a third 

“ be  y**  one-for-°ne 

with  acute  deprivation  of  families  or  with  the  destruction  of  jobs. 

I must  say  - on  the  other  hand.  When  unemployment  rises  as  the 
ecoiSmy  weakens,  mitt  of  the  added  unemployment  is  concentrated  in  the  groups 
where  it  has  the  largest  social  consequences — among  breadwinners,  among  the 
longer  term  unemployed,  among  those  who  suffer  substantial  amotmte  of  unem- 
ployment each  year.  Black  workers  often  are  particularly  disadvantaged  in  a 
weaktiabor  market  Moreover,  the  psychological  impact  of  unemployment  on  loss 
rrf  rwnfidence  in  self  and  society  cannot  be  reckoned.  . ....  „„  j 

These  psychological  impacts  extend  to  people  who  are  not  immediately  and 
, - fl  offwted.  When  unemployment  increases,  many  people  who  are  not  laid 

off  e^r^a^e^lbo"  security  and  report  less  sanction  about  their 
nlr^fal  financial  situation.  In  recent  months,  consumer  buying  of  autos  ana 
immShold  durables  has  fallen  even  though  consumer  incomes  have  been  nsin^ 
^Ut^°^4gltl  The  pattern  of  this  weakening  of  demand  would  siiggest  that 
anxieties  about  unemployment  are  a key  factor.  Many  famtaes  which  have  not 
tetbeen  hit  by  unemployment  are  reluctant  to  make  a commitment  for  a new 
automobile  or  a large-ticket  consumer  durable  in  the  fear  that  joblessness  could 
d their  direction.  This  mav  be  a particularly  disturbing  thought  now 
Xr  teverS  y^S^Mch  skilled  workers  have  not  had  to  worry  about  layoffs 
and  job  losses. 

MAyPOWEB  -PROGRAMS  A~VD  THE  OVERALE  ECONOMY 

Our  conception  of  the  role  of  manpower  programs  in  improving  overall 
economic  performance  has  shifted  considerably  in  the  past  eight  years.  The 
^desM-ead  concern  about  automation  and  technological  displacement  that  pre- 
in  the  earlv  sixties  was  a basic  rationale  for  initial  manpower  legisla- 
S^ln  t£*S  Snomy  Sat  followed  this  legislation,  the  automation  and 
iah!r  <^vin°-  technology  proved  to  be  much  less  troublesome  than  had 
wf  a^Xrhel^oxnr adapted  readily  to  the  displacements  that  came 
nu^ndvancine  technology.  Most  firms  which  automated  nonetheless  found 
ota“  In  the  other  cases,  labor  generally  found  other 

- ' 
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employers  waiting  with  open  arms.  We  soon  discovered  that  our  most  serious 
problems  and  greatest  opportunities  for  manpower  efforts  lay  elsewhere. 

It  is  remarkable  how  well  our  labor  markets  function  without  any  central 
planning  or  coordination.  The  market  attracts  men  to  P1  aces  where  tJwr  pro- 
ductive <*»tribation  is  most  needed  and  attracts  industries  to  areas  ™th  an 
available  labor  supply.  But  there  are  important  gaps  of  information  m these 
markete  and  the  gaps  can  be  closed  by  public  efforts.  It  is  an  imconscionable 
“ Jal  waste  asten  as  a personal  tragedy  whenever  a man  is  ioWess  whde  an 
emninvpr  needs  a person  with  his  qualifications.  Yet  this  happens  time  ana 
a^an/in  our  society  This  coexistence  of  unmanned  jobs  and  jobless  men  can  be 
eliminated  if  we  develop  and  uti^  comprehensiTC 
tunities.  In  particular,  we  should  harness  the  benefits  of 

for  this  urgent  social  purpose.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  United  states  u 
considerably  behind  other  countries  in  the  development  and  usa  of 

matched  records  on  job  availabilities  and  job  seekers.  I am _gra^ed 
legislation  before  this  Committee  gives  due  weight  to  the  importance  of  such 

ano™iyt!°enveSnaette  number  of  available  jobs  equals  the  number  offers 
if  all  oossible  matches  are  made,  there  will  contintie  to  be  a problem  o 
round  hSd  qu^  pe^.  Generally,  employers’  needs  for  skilled  labor  will 
ontwei^h^ippfies^'wldle  unskilled  job  seekers  will  outweigh  the  number  of 
vacancies  for  unskilled  jobs.  There  are  potentialities  for  employers  to  s^le  d^wn 
their  initial  skill  requirements  for  hiring,  sometimes  subsequently ^remedymg 
dPfiMP^er^tt  on^e-job  training.  There  are  much  greater  potentialities  for 
HK  fmSees sM^f  fit  the  existing  needs  ^ a<i 

eomplisb  their  objectives  effectively,  training  programs  mutt  h>b 

flnfllvsic  of  the  types  of  shills  employers  need  and  the  location  of  30b 
opS^tiefAg^i  tafoSion  and  analysis  is  essential.  Another  essential  is 
ttKSy  of  newly  trained  labor  to  gain  access  to  ^P^^fP01^^^ 
matter  how  well  designed,  manpower  programs  could  be  stymied  by 
barriers  to  entry  into  occupations  and  labor  organizations.  ^ ^ 

Maiwer  programs  can  vield  enormous  benefits  to  the  entire  Nation.  They 
clfS  a^uTprodmtive  labor  force  capable  of  improving  productivity 
cneedhog  economic  growth.  They  can  make  an  important  difference  over  time 
to  cS  ae  tradeoff  between  price  stability  and  high  employment  m ® 
economy  They  can  help  make  the  elusive  goal  of  noninflationary  prosperity  a 
realitv  by  permitting  higher  employment  and  avoiding  bottlenecks  of  excess 
demsSd.  They  can  diffuse  the  benefits  of  prosperity  and  increase  equality  of 

economic  s ^ improve  the  functioning  of  our  economy,  so 

theh  succ^de^nds  ufon  the  overall  health  and  strength  of  tte  economy. 
Manpower  efforts  and  effective  policies  for  steady  ewnwnic 
f each  other  * they  are  not  substitutes  for  each  other.  If  the  ec  y 
Snicllly  weak 'and  employers  are  faced  with  shrinking  markets,  the  best  con- 
ceived and  best  run  training  program  would  merely  pour  out  a stream  of  better 
^Pl^r^ho  ^iH  become  all  the  more  resentful  and  depressed 

byoS“ee  Ad^Sation’s  constructive  proposal  for  a “trigger”  tbat  would  add 
10  percent  to  manpower  appropriations  when  the  unemployment  rate  exceeded 
S^^t  must  viewed  in  light  of  this  reality.  I tod  t ?eP^oS^o^t 
attractive,  particularly  as  an  added  means  of  cushioning  the  blow  to  mnocent 
nf  Un  economic  slowdown.  But  I would  caution  that  many  types  of 
manpower  training  and  placement  efforts  will  inevitably  be  less 
conations  of  mounting  unemployment.  It  would  be  obviously  , 

flc^d  ttemarket  with  qualified  job  applicants  in  business  firms  that  were  al- 
r^dv  lavin-  off  wmkera  To  use  the  benefits  of  the  extra  appropriations  effec- 
tively Umv  should  be  channeled  into  directions  that  could  promt*  wme  sv ccess 
yin  « went  iaw  market  This  might  include  short  term  programs  of  addi- 

suss 
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of  a serious  misstep  in  fiscal-monetary  policy. 
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I am  optimistic  and  enthusiastic  about  the  future  of  our  dynamic  and  produc- 
tive free  economy  in  the  years  ahead.  The  current  weakness  of  the  economy 
reflects  the  restraint  of  economic  policies;  the  vigor  of  the  economy  is  being 
temporarily  leashed  in  order  to  curb  inflation.  Our  prices  slow  down,  that  vigor 
can  be  unleashed  and  allowed  to  meet  more  fully  our  urgent  private  and  public 
needs.  As  I see  it,  the  homebuilding  and  consumer  sectors  have  especially  great 
potential  for  growth  in  the  seventies.  How  much  and  how  fast  we  should  grow 
will  depend  on  the  productivity  of  our  labor  and  capital  and  on  the  restraint 
required  to  ensure  against  a resurgence  of  inflationary  pressures.  On  both  these 
fronts,  comprehensive  and  coordinated  manpower  efforts  can  contribute  to  our 
progress. 

Under  the  Employment  Act’s  banner  of  “maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power,”  our  economic  record  since  1946  has  improved  immensely 
over  that  of  earlier  times,  and  it  has  kept  improving.  Despite  the  blemishes  of 
wartime  inflation  in  the  past  several  years,  the  sixties  witnessed  unprece- 
dented growta  in  real  incomes  and  employment  opportunities  and  an  unparal- 
leled durable  prosperity.  We  have  stayed  off  the  business  cycle  roller-coaster, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  get  back  on  now. 

We  are  now  in  the  threshold  of  a new  era  where  we  can  personalize  the 
objectives  of  the  Employment  Act  and  fulfill  the  statement  of  purpose  in  Mr. 
O’Hara’s  Bill : “Assure  an  opportunity  for  employment  to  every  American  seek- 
ing work.”  With  a comprehensive  program  of  placement,  training,  and  public 
employment,  the  Nation  can  say  directly  to  all  American  citizens — perhaps 
starting  with  breadwinners  of  families — that  they  have  a meaningful  guarantee 
of  a job  opportunity.  When  that  guarantee  can  be  given  directly  and  unquali- 
fiedly. I am  confident  that  virtually  all  able-bodied  American  men  will  demon- 
strate that  they  want  to  obtain  their  incomes  by  making  a productive  contribu- 
tion to  society. 

Dr,  Oktot,  It  is  a privilege  to  be  here,  especially  as  someone  who 
is  not  an  expert  on  manpower  programs.  I hope  I can  be  helpful  in 
talking  a little  about  the  economic  environment  and  the  background 
of  the  important  manpower  legislation  that  is  before  this  committee. 
Obviously,  there  is  a close  relationship  between  the  success  of  our 
manpower  efforts  and  the  functioning  of  our  -derail  economy,  and 
these  relationships  go  in  both  directions. 

In  providing  some  perspective  on  the  present  situation  in  the  econ- 
omy, I haue  to  lead  off  with  the  toughest  message  that  any  economist 
has  to  deliver,  which  is  that  there  is  some  conflict,  at  least  in  the  short 
run,  between  two  things  that  we  want  very  much  as  a Nation ; namely, 
the  end  of  inflation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  maintenance  of  a very 
high  level  of  employment.  I wish  we  had  better  answers,  but  we  don't 
as  a profession,  and  the  only  answers  we  have  to  the  problem  of 
stopping  inflation  does  involve  policies  which  may  court  some  re- 
grettable increase  in  unemployment,  and  we  have  seen  that  beginning 
to  happen. 

Maybe  it  is  easiest  to  see  this  in  looking  at  the  operation  of  our 
economy  as  a boiler  that  is  capable  of  producing  some  very  useful 
power  but  is  also  capable,  when  you  pour  more  and  more  fuel  into 
a boiler,  of  generating  some  noxious  smoke  in  the  form  of  inflationary 
price  increases.  Carried  to  an  extreme,  it  is  capable  of  straining  the 
very  boiler  itself. 

That  is  our  problem,  of  finding  essentially  the  right  temperature  for 
the  boiler  which  will  enable  us  to  have  as  much  useful  power  as  we 
can  get  without  the  noxious  smoke  and  without  any  strain  on  the 
system  itself.  Basically,  it  is  the  job  of  the  Federal  Government^ 
through  its  budgetary  and  credit  policies,  to  try  to  help  find  the  right 
temperature  of  this  economic  boiler. 
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The  Federal  Government  has  to  influence  the  temperature  of  the 
boiler  through  its  expenditures  and  its  taxes  and  through  the  monetary 
policies  that  are  pursued  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  The  question  is : How 
do  you  do  it  best?  What  has  been  done  in  the  past  year  is  to  provide 
some  restraints,  somewhat  less  fuel  into  the  boiler  through  a tight 
budget  and  through  an  extremely  tight  monetary  policy. 

This  strategy  under  the  Xixon  administration  is  really  a continua- 
tion of  the  strategy  that  had  been  implemented  under  the  Johnson 
administration.  The  Xation  waited  too  long  to  make  decisions  on 
financing  the  Vietnam  war  in  a responsible  way,  and  during  that 
period  we  got  an  inflationary  boom  underway — our  boiler  was  over- 
heated— ana  we  began  to  cool  it  down. 

Well,  there  has  been  a lot  of  heat  in  that  boiler,  and  it  stayed  hot,  and 
it  has  been  a tough  job  to  cool  it  off.  Xow,  the  boiler  is  cooled  off,  but 
prices  and  wages  are  still  rising,  and  I don’t  think  that  one  can  con- 
clude that  they  have  even  begun  perceptibly  to  slow  down  so  far — in 
a sense,  the  smoke  is  still  pouring  out.  History  tells  us  that  if  you  keep 
the  pressure  low  in  the  boiler,  you  will  begin  to  see  some  improvement 
in  wages  and  prices.  The  strategy  of  slowing  down  the  economy  should 
help  to  curb  and  ultimately  eliminate  inflation. 

But  the  big  issue  is  how  much  and  for  how  long  will  we  have  to 
pay  in  terms  of  slower  growth  and  fewer  jobs?  Here  there  are  some 
really  important  issues  and  really  important  choices  for  economic 
policy. 

I have  begun  to  get  concerned  that  extremely  tight  money  is  cooling 
off  the  boiler  too  much  today.  A shift  toward  less  restraint  should 
have  been  taken  a couple  of  months  ago.  It  is  now  overdue.  It  should 
be  taken  promptly. 

On  fiscal  policy,  the  proposals  of  the  administration  are  in  the  right 
order  of  magnitude.  They  would  keep  the  budget  reasonably  in  good 
balance  for  the  kind  of  economy  that  can  be  foreseen  over  the  next 
year.  I think  it  is  regrettable  that  so  much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  both  sides  about  whether  we  will  really  stay  in  the  black  with  a 
projected  $1.3  billion  surplus  or  whether  we  will  go  somewhat  into  the 
red.  If  I had  to  place  a bet  on  this.  I would  bet  that  the  budget  would 
wind  up  with  a moderate  deficit,  but  not  a major  stimulus.  It  would 
not  mean  more  fuel  on  the  economy.  Rather  the  deficit  would  reflect 
the  economic  slowdown  through  a slowdown  on  the  growth  of 
revenues. 

I feel  less  comfortable  with  some  of  the  other  policies,  or  more 
correctly,  the  absence  of  policies  in  some  areas.  I do  think  experience 
tells  us  that  we  can  <*et  some  help  in  the  battle  of  inflation  by  enlisting 
the  cooperation  of  business  and  labor  by  restricting  wage  and  price 
increases.  I regret  the  administration  has  felt  so  strongly  that  it  does 
not  want  to  make  an  effort  in  this  area. 

The  absence  of  policies  in  this  area  is  a policy.  It  is  a statement  to- 
business  and  labor  that  the  White  House  doesn’t  care  how  the  discre- 
tion involved  in  private  decisions  is  used.  As  soon  as  the  President 
made  that  clear,  late  last  January,  you  got  a real  wave  of  price  and 
vvage  increases  in  several  industries  that  seemed  to  follow  the  signal 
of  a green  light. 

We  can  do  more  under  present  circumstances  to  review  our  foreign 
trade  policies,  some  of  our  policies  affecting  the  regulatory  structure 
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of  the  economy,  like  antitrust  and  some  of  our 

fnrmtmction  industry  We  can  start  dealing  with  individual  troutae- 

th^ou^h  the  wringer  for  a very  long  period  of  time, 
a iNfehgfSnS SflftSL®  rf S S?pnceTabil^ and 

23»^i^?SSBS£ 

-job  vacancies  and  jobseekers.  At  any  point  m tune,  there  are  aiwa^ 
some  business  firms  ready  to  hire  men,  and  there  are  always  men  look 

^We  ^rfave  a higher  level  of  employment  and  more  output  if  we 
can  improve  the  flow  of  the  idle  men  into  tkeunmann^  3^*^ 
basically  that  is  what  manpower  programs  try  to  do.  As  Mr. 
nointed  out  they  try  in  some  degree  to  get  employers  to  accommod<  e 

Sdrsysa  star  jssss^sssl 

The  better  our  manpower  programs,  the  ™^™th e balance 

fewer  jobless  men  around  at  any  point  in  time.  Tim  ^teer  the  tala 
between  the  two,  the  more  output  and  employment  we  can  have  with 

C°T?^kera  pumping  up  the  pressure  in  our  economic  boiler,  we  can 
o-et  more  useful  power  out  of  it.  We  can  create  some  more  jo  s, 
when  we  do  it  in  such  a way  that  five  or  six  fancies  are  created  to 
create  a iob  more  inflationary  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  economy. 

Now,  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  concern  “d/^e^~a^di1e§ls‘ 
fullv  so— about  the  importance  of  unemployment  and  what  it  me  - 
lt is  awfully  easy  to  make  the  unemployment  ^ Jjjft 

When  3%  percent  of  our  labor  force  is  unemployed,  96i/2  percent  is 
employed"  When  41/.  percent  is  unemployed,  you  still  have  95  % per- 
3 employed,  andyou  can  look  at  it  this  way  and  there  is  not  much 
S get  excited  aboute-96%  and  95%.  Ninety-five  is  a good  grade  and 
we  are  happy  when  our  lads  bring  flu*  home  horn , sdhool.  Why  should 
vou  expect  the  economy  to  perform  that  much  better  ? 

‘ It  is^asy  to  mate  the  problem  look  small  by  pointing  out  how  many 
peopll  wlfo  become  unemployed  reaUy  do  find  good  jobs  within  a 

“SSSSu  is  another  side  to  this  story.  As  I say  in  my 
prepared  statement,  an  economist  has  to  be  ambidextrous  so  he  can  say 

on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand.  _ , . 

There  is  a particular  problem  of  looking  at  unemployment  m balance 
and  perspective  Not  for  a single  month  and  maybe  not  even  for  a 
single  quarter,  but  for  any  sustained  period  of  time,  the  unemployment 
rate  tells  us  more  about  our  economy  than  any  other  single  economic 
indicator.  You  just  domt  have  situations  where  ^lempl^mt  is  m- 
ino-  and  things  are  going  exceedingly  well  for  the  people  who  stiU  have 
jogs.  Generally,  a period  of  rising  unemployment  is  a penodofshrak^ 
ing  profits  and  a period  of  shrinking  real  incomes  and  a period  m which 
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there  are  psychological,  as  well  as  real,  costs  on  the  part  of  jobholders, 
and  I think  there  is  much  of  that  psychological  impact  today. 

Our  consumers  surveys  show  a great  deal  of  consumer  anxiety.  Our 
consumer  buying  indicators  show  that  we  have  had  a major  decline 
in  purchases  of  automobiles  and  big  ticket  consumer  durables  in  recent 
months,  even  though  aggregate  incomes  of  consumers  have  been  rising. 

The  phenomenon  of  weak  consumer  markets  cannot  be  related  to  the 
people  who  have  directly  lost  their  jobs.  Rather  we  are  in  an  economic 
atmosphere  where  a lot  of  people  who  haven’t  had  to  be  concerned 
much  with  layoffs  and  unemployment  in  recent  years  when  the  labor 
market  was  strong  suddenly  realize  they  are  insecure  in  their  jpbs. 
They  are  concerned  iliac  unemployment  may  spread  in  their  direction, 
and  they  are  retrenching  in  their^spending  patterns.  They  are  feeling 
uncomfortable  with  their  security  and  not  knowing  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  economy.  Knowing  that  some  of  their  friends  and 
neighbors  have  been  laid  off  cexlainly  dramatizes  this  problem  to  them. 

So  we  camt  take  the  unemployment  problem  lightly  at  all,  and  we 
can't  take  a sacrifice  of  output  lightly  in  a society  which  has  such  ur- 
gent needs  as  we  do.  This  underlines  the  needs  for  all  kinds  of  policies 
that  can  help  us  to  do  a better  job  in  maintaining  prosperity  and  price 
stability  at  the  same  time. 

As  I point  out,  our  labor  market  policies  have  an  important  role  in 
doing  this,  and  they  can  yield  enoi^nous  benefits  to  the  entire  Nation. 
They  can  give  us  a more  productive  labor  force  capable  of  improving 
productivity  and  speeding  economic  growth.  They  can  make  an  impor- 
tant difference  in  enabling  us  to  have  a somewhat  higher  temperature  in 
the  boiler  without  having  the  noxious  smoke  of  inflation  or  the  strain 
on  the  boiler. 

They  really  strengthen  the  whole  foundation  of  the  system,  and  they 
reinforce  the  boiler.  They  help  us  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  prosperity 
and  bring  us  nearer  to  the  elusive  but  important  goal  of  equality  of 
economic  opportunity. 

Manpower  programs  improve  the  functionng  of  our  economy  and 
also  depend  upon  a good  functioning  of  the  entire  economy.  Manpower 
efforts  and  effective  policies  for  steady  economic  growth  must  go  hand 
in  hand.  They  carnt  be  viewed  as  a substitute  for  each  other.  A good 
manpower  program  is  not  an  excuse  for  a bad  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy,  nor  is  a good  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  something  which 
renders  needless  good  manpower  policies. 

I think  we  are  seeing  some  of  the  problems  which  could  arise  if  we 
had  a weak  economy  for  any  extended  period  of  time  in  impairing  the 
functioning  of  our  manpower  policies. 

If  our  economy  were  to  be  chronically  weak  and  if  employers  were 
to  be  faced  chronically  with  shrinking  or  sluggish  markets,  the  best 
conceived  and  best  run  training  program  would  merely  pour  out  a 
stream  of  better  qualified  unemployed  people.  Those  people.  I fear, 
would  be  all  the  more  resentful  and  all  the  more  depressed  by  their 
joblessness  once  they  had  the  qualifications  and  were  successful  grad- 
uates of  training  programs. 

We  are  getting  another  indication  of  how  a weaker  economy  and 
manpower  programs  interreact  through  the  recent  news  on  the 
termination  of  the  jobs  contract  by  the  Chrysler  Corp.  Now,  Chrysler 
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lias  some  real  internal  problems  in  a situation  where  automobile  de- 
mand has  collapsed  so  badly.  I am  sure  the  Labor  Department  wants 
employers  who  are  cooperative  to  feel  that  they  have  the  flexibility 
to  make  adjustments  if  unforeseen  real  needs  to  retrench  arise. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a real  cost  involved  in  terminating  this 
program  at  this  time,  and  one  would  wish  that  there^  was  some  way 
of  providing  a transfer  of  the  people  who  are  losing  their  opportunities 
in  the  Chrysler  program  into  some  alternative,  such  as  public  service 
employment  programs  or  an  institutional  training  program.  There 
should  be  some  wav  to  cushion  the  blow  to  them.  . . 

I think  this  incident  throws  some  light  of  reality  on  the  adminis- 
tration^ constructive  proposal  for  a trigger  that  would  add  to  man- 
power appropriations  when  the  unemployment  rate  exceeded  4^ 
percent.  5fow,T  find  the  proposal  highly  attractive,  but  X find  it  attrac- 
tive particularly  as  a means  of  cushioning  the  blow  the  innocent  vic- 
tims after  an  economic  slowdown.  I could  caution  that  many  types  of 
manpower  programs  will  be  inevitably  less  successful  under  conditions 
of  mounting  unemployment,  and  the  Chrysler  jobs  incident  is  certainly 
dramatic  recent  testimony  of  how  difficult  it  can  be  to  run  effective 
programs  under  conditions  where  the  economy  is  weak. 

It  would  obvious! v be  self-defeating  to  flood  the  market  with  quali- 
fied job  applicants  for  business  firms  that  were  already  laying  off  their 
existing  workers.  If  we  are  going  to  use  the  benefit  of  the  extra  ap- 
propriations effectively,  they' would  have  to  be  channeled  into  direc- 
tions which  could  promise  some  success  even  in  a weak  labor  market. 
I would  think  that  would  include  short  term  public  service  employ- 
ment programs.  Perhaps  in  a weak  economy,  somewhat  more  ambi- 
tious longer  term  training  programs  could  be  tried.  They  would  keep 
people  out  of  the  force  during'the  labor  slowdown  and  would  qualify 
them  to  participate  in  the  sutseqiient  economic  rebound. 

In  general,  the  trigger  proposal  is  helpful  in  supplying  an  additional 
landing  net.  But  I trust  that  it  will  not  make  us  any  less  careful  and 
less  alert  as  we  are  walking  the  tightrope  searching  for  nomnfla- 
tionary  prosperity.  In  creating  desirable  safeguards  to  minimize  the 
costs  of  any  serious  misstep  in  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  we  should 
reaffirm  our  determination  not  to  make  those  missteps  and  to  keep  the- 
employment  rate  under  414  percent  where  it  belongs. 

- As  ± look  farther  ahead,  beyond  the  current  slowdown,  I can  see 
a period  of  renewed  growth  and  I can  be  very  optimistic  and  enthu- 
siastic about  that.  I have  no  doubt  about  the  capability  of  our  free 
econo mv  to  generate  jobs  and  opportunities,  and  I have  no  doubt 
about  our  needs  for  goods  and  services  to  fulfill  urgent,  private  and 
public  aspirations  in  the  years  ahead.  ...  . 

One  shouldn't  read  the  current  economic  situations  as  a sign  ox  any 
basic  weakness  in  our  economy.  It  is  very  important  to  reco^ize  that 
wo  are  putting  a leash  on  the  vigor  of  our  economy  through  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.  The  economy  is  just  raring  to  go,  and  I think  that 
when  the  time  comes  it  can  be  unleashed.  If  it  is  unleashed  properly, 
it  will  go  charging  ahead,  not  too  boomv,  but  along  a good  growth 

pattern.  , . „ , 

Our  homebuilding  and  consumers  sectors  have  especially  .great  po- 
tential  for  the  seventies.  How  much  and  how  fast  we  grow  will  depend 
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on  the  productivity  of  our  labor  and  capital  and  how  much  we  have  to 
check  growth  in  order  to  insure  against  a resurgence  of  inflationary 
pressures  it  seems  to  me  that  on  both  of  these  fronts,  both  in  raising  the 
productivity  of  labor  and  in  permitting  us  to  have  a higher  tempera- 
ture in  the  boiler  without  inflation,  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
manpower  efforts  can  contribute  in  a major  way  to  our  progress. 

We  can  keep  marching  under  the  Employment  Act's  banner  of 
^maximum  employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power"  which 
has  given  us  an  improving  economic  record  ever  since  1946.  Despite^the 
blemishes  of  wartime  inflation  in  the  past  several  years,  the  1960?s 
witnessed  unprecedented  growth  in  our  real  incomes  and  our  employ- 
ment opportunities.  It  gave  us  an  unparalleled  durable  prosperity  that 
kept  us  off  the  old-fashioned  business-cycled  rollercoaster.  It  gave  new 
testimony  to  the  vigor  and  strength  of  a free  market  economy , assisted 
by  and  promoted  by  appropriate  Government  policies. 

I think,  in  particular,  as  we  look  ahead  we  ought  to  set  pur  sights 
on  a new  employment  goal  that  would  personalize  the  objectives  of  the 
Employment  Act.  Such  a goal  is  reflected  in  the  statement  of  purpose 
of  Mr.  O'Hara's  bill  which  speaks  of  “assuring  an  opportunity  of  em- 
ployment to  every  American  seeking  work."  Before  too  long,  wo 
sav  should  directly  to  all  American  citizens,  maybe  starting  with 
breadwinners  of  families,  vou  have  a meaningful  guarantee  of  a.  job 
opportunity  if  you  want  one.  It  has  become  a guarantee  backed  up 
bv  public  policy  that  there  is  a job  for  you  if  you  want  to  work. 

” This  requires  a comprehensive  program  of  placement,  training,  and 
public  employment.  I think  public  employment  has  to  be  a significant, 
although  not"  an  overwhelmrog,  residual  element  in  the  program.  We 
ra  n mal-ft  that  guarantee  without  an  enormous  cost.  It  will  really  be  a 
major  step  forward  in  social  progress  when  we  can  tell  every  able- 
bodied  American  that,  if  he  wants  to  work,  there  is  a job  for  him. 

It  alwavs  strikes  me  that  the  American  people  work  harder  than  any 
nation  in  the  world,  vet  they  are  always  terribly  concerned  that  their 
neighbors  are  lazy.  Anytime  the  job  opportunities  are  there,  people 
take  the  jobs.  The  people  want  to  work.  , , . , 

The  overwhelming  bulk  of  Americans,  of  all  creeds  and  colors,  want 
to  set  their  income  by  making  a productive  contribution  t°  s^iety,  and 
when  we  can  make  that  guarantee  of  a job,  I think  we  will  find  that 
virtually  all  of  our  American  citizens  will  take  advantage  of  it  and. 
will  want  to  turn  their  efforts  toward  a productive  contribution  that 
earns  them  an  income  from  a free  economy. 

Thank  vou. 

Mr.  S^iger.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Okun. 

Mr.Gavdos?  . , . , . - 

Mr.  Gatdos.  ISTow.  I was  very  impressed  with  your  overall  analysis 
of  economic  conditions  and  in  experiencing  them,  and  in  analyzing 
our  economics,  vou  made  reference  to  foreign  trade  in  tnat  area.  You 
are  sussestins  the  possibility  that  we  should  preanalyze  our  foreign 
trade.  Could  you  expound  on  that  somewhat  or  enlarge  on  your  thmk- 
ino-  that,  foreisn  trade  does  and  is  affecting  our  economy  - 

T>r.  Okta-.'T  believe  that  we  have  had  enormous  benefits  from  the 
growth  of  foreisn  trade  throughout  the  postwar  period  and  from  the 
worldwide  liberalization  of  trade  policy  that  has  been  aeeomp.ished 
during  that  period.  / 
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I think  the  instances  in  which  we  have  been  hurt,  bv 
been  quite  small,  quite  limited;  that  they  call  largely  for  adjustment 
assistance  and  greater  efforts  to  be  competitive;  that  they  dont  call 

of  the  1960’s,  one  of  thethi-s  ftot 
o-ave  us  a sood  measure  of  protection  against  —Nation  in  the J^riy 
1960’s  and  'helped  make  the  inflation  less  t>an  it  would  have  ^hejwise 
been  in  tlie  late  1960’s  was  import .competition.  In  many 
potential  import  has  been  an  important  friend  to  the  Amenca 

"0Webeave  shown  again  and  again  that,  if  our  economy  isn’t  over- 
heated. we  can  hold  our  own  in  world  trade.  We  have  the  productim.* , 
our  management  and  our  labonwill  find  the  products  which  we  can  do 
a better  job  on  than  any  other  nation.  Even  in  an  overheated  economy 
we  have  been  selling  more  than  we  have  been  buying  to  foreign 
markets.  I think  we  can  widen  our  surplus  in  a well-managed  economv, 
and  I think  we  can  continue  to  profit  by  pushing  for  liberal  trade 

P°In  the* near  Sfuture  there  may  well  be  opportunities  to  reinforce  our 
battle  against  inflation  with  specific  measures  m foreign  trade.  1 cion  t 
have  a program  in  any  sense.  One  item  on  the  agenda  does  occurto  me, 
and  that  is  the  oil  import  quota  issue.  I thinx  there  are  at  least  some 
suggestions  before  the  President  from  lus  task  force  that  would  seem 
topromise  not  only  greater  efficiency,  but  also  lower  cost  of  products 

' It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can  accelerate  the  decision  wnhiu.m 
administration  in  reshaping  of  the  oil  import  program,  that  coitld  b 
a constructive  step  to  take  at  this  time  when  we  are  looking  for  ■ 
opportunity  we  have  to  hold  down  and  bring  down  the  costs  of  living. 

Mr  Gatdgs.  I think  one  of  the  mam  points  that  you  reiterated 
several  times  is,  Why  train  individuals  m a manpower  approach, 
generallv  or  cumulatively,  and  then  not  have  any  jobs  for  tnem  Aren  - 
vou  familiar  with  the  recent  catastrophe  that  occurred  with  the  u.jp. 
class  industry,  our  textile  industries,  and  it  is  now  m the  area  of ! st^el . 

Mv  objection  might  be  unorthodox,  but  there  is  deep  feeling  amon0 
some  of  my  collea|ues  that  foreign  trade  is  the  culprit  as  far  as  the 
imemplovment  is  concerned.  We  are  talking  about  going  all  the  wav 
back  to  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act,  the  voluntary  agreements  entered  into 
in  196S.  and  also  the  Kennedy  round  of  production  in  196:.. 

A.s  I understand  your  testimony,  unemployment  and  job  availability 
is  the  crux  and  is  the  key  to  solutions  which  you  suggest.  Ami  ^ong 
in  those  areas  where  I believe  rightly  criticized  foreign  trade  is  indeed 
the  most  important  element  that  we  have  to  consider 

Dr.  Oetun-.  I don’t  rule  out  the  possibility  that  imports  may  be  a 
cause"  of  unemployment  under  some  circumstances  in  some  industries 

and  in  some  isolated  regions.  , 

It  is  mv  considered  opinion,  looking  at  the  record,  that  it  nas  been 
a very  minor  cause  of  unemplovmenh  in  general,  for  the  -Nation:  that 
it  is  ceriainlv  not  a cause  of  increasing  miemplnyment  today;  tliat  m 
many  cases  where  you  have  bad  transition  periods,  where  particular 
industries  were  releasing  workers,  possibly  because  of  nnport  compe- 
tition, the  workers  found  ready  access  to  other  industries. 
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I think  they  can  be  helped  bv  putting  more  emphasis s on  ad Ijusfa meat 
assistance.  I think  there  may  be  tnnes-and,  mdeed,  tnere  are  iesai 

KISS hfs bSn  anvSg  thttncr  be  called  a catast^phe 
ShTSxtUe  industry,  although  there  has  been  some  costs  to  Amen- 
can  investors  and  some  costs  to  some  American  w * • f-nv-Hl  p 

1950’s,  when  the  textile  factories  were  moving  out. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  Would  you  yield  at  tins  point  * industry 

jfot  moving  out,  but  closing.  Fifty  percent  of  the  textile  u jj 
doesn’t  exist  today,  and  those  are  statistics  which  are  undebatable. 
Tust  recently  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  has  authorized  subsidy  pay- 
STSsK  worte  in  the  VS.  gte  industry,  and  now  there  is  a 
suit  a pending  suit,  on  record  ^vhere  the  industry  itself  is  seeking  hke 
redress^  Theyare  asking  the  TJ.S.  Treasury  to  subsidize  their  loss,  and 
Ls  I SdeSd  it,  this  is  going  to  set  the  pattern.  It  is  going  to  be 
an  approach  that  is  going  to  be  almost  common  m the  near 
We  have  in  the  steel  industry  statistics  indicating  tliat  125,000  to 
150,000  job  losses  can  be  directly  attributable ; to  f om^  impo  s,  an 
that  was  after  our  record  1968  year  of  something  like  IS  milhon-pius 

^Th^Son^tbereis  somewhat  of  a dispute  in  tbeindu^ry  is  be^me 

reanalyze  onrjor^r 

policies,  I thought  you  were  agreeing  with  some  of  the  other  con- 

^D?’  on  all  of  these  issues.  But  I think 

if  we' look  at  them  carefully,  we  will  find  some  costs  to  foreign  trade, 
but  the  benefits  are  overwhelming.  I welcome  the  pattern  ikat  is  bein_, 
sef  of  us£g adjSiSmt  assistance.  That  is  the  right  way  to  cushion 
the  blow  m a dvnamic  economy  where  there  are  some  real  transitional 

it. this  way.  Wehave  ahkindsof 
shifts  going  on  as  a result  of  advancing  technology  m our  economy. 
There  haSeen  a tremendously  competitive  “le  betwe^glassbottij 
and  tin  cans  as  containers  in  the  United  States,  and  the  battle  Pas 
shifted  again  and  again.  At  times,  it  looks  as  though  metal  container 
are  on  the  up,  and  then  the  glass  producers  come-  m with  a no-retum 

h°m.  Gatdos.  You  are  talking  about  internal  competition,  aren’t 

y°Dr.  Okun.  I find  his  very  analogous.  Yo  glass  manufacturer  will 
come  to  Washington  and  say,  “Protect  me  from  those-  horrible  tin 
manufacturers.”  He  knows  this  is  a part  of  the  competitive  game  and 
he  knows  this  is  part  of  the  progress  that  is  inherent  sn  the  imerican 
economy  to  get  a better  product  to  the  consumer  at  a lower  cost. 
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I see  the  analogy  of  foreign  trade  as  a perfect  one  on  this  score. 
It  is  no  more  reasonable  to  plead  for  protection  in  general  against 
foreign  glass  manufacturers  than  against  domestic  tin  manufacturers. 
In  making  a plea  against  foreign  glass  manufacturers,  he  is  making 
a plea  against  American  consumers  and  against  the  American  exporter 
who  has  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  open  flow  of  trade  which  can 
only  go  in  both  directions. 

There  is  no  question  that,  if  America  should  make  a turn  toward 
Smoot-Hawley,  the  consequences  for  our  export  industries — for  air- 
craft, for  heavy  machinery,  and  for  the  raw  materials  we  export — 
will  be  disastrous. 

If  America  keeps  its  position  as  a leader  toward  liberal  trade,  we 
can  push  the  world  into  a situation  where  we  can  do  more.  For  exam- 
ple, there  are  very  unfortunate  barriers  to  our  farm  exports  today. 
Now,  our  farm  economy  is  immensely  productive,  and,  if  we  had  free 
trade  in  a lot  of  products,  we  could  really  do  the  job  of  selling  the 
world  food  and  diminishing  any  dangers  of  a world  food  shortage. 

We  have  got  to,  it  seems  to  me,  find  solutions  which  open  those  doors 
wider  and  wider  and.  not  close  the  doors  to  foreign  trade  in  our  country. 

Mr.  G-atdos.  We  are  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  very  interesting.  If 
Mr.  Steiger  doesn’t  mind,  let  me  ask  you,  and  I would  agree,  if  what 
you  say  would  be  a reality;  that  is,  if  we  would  have  an  honest-to- 
goodness  free  trade — but  that  hasn’t  been  the  situation.  Hasn’t  it  been 
since  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  in  this  respect:  There  are  presently  in 
existence  statutes  in  other  countries — and  I am  speaking  primarily  of 
the  two  productive  areas,  which  are  the  European  market  and  also 
Japan.  Thev  have  in  force  all  types  of  selective  productive  devices. 
They  have  Border  taxes.  They  have  transmission  taxes,  equalization 
ta^es,  and  they  have  outright  provisions  against  American  imports — 
ana  again  this  isn’t  me  speaking,  this  is  admitted  by  our  State 
Department. 

We  don’t  have  a situation  by  your  suggestion  of  free  trade  greater 
between  two  countries,  of  course,  than  on  a worldwide  basis  which 
could  or  would  work.  Now,  something  is  wrong.  Because  the  situation 
exists,  I am  a firm  believer  in  the  approach  that  this  country  must  take 
like  protective  steps. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Gavdos.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Wouldn’t  you  hnd  it  a little  bit  more  difficult  to  argue 
the  point  we  are  making — and  I agree  there  are  tariff  barriers  in 
other  nations.  How  do  we  expect  them  to  lower  their  tariff  barriers 
if  we  go  about  trying  to  erect  new  ones  ? 

MrT  Gaydos.  Do  you  want  me  to  answer?  Well,  you  have  to  go  back 
to  an  analysis  of  the  entire  situation.  The  question,  I think,  which 
should  be  answered,  to  answer  your  question,  is  the  fact  that  I don’t  be- 
lieve we  have  a right  to  institute  and  maintain  the  same  type  of 
protective  devices  °s  they  maintained. 

The  theory  is  that  Japan  doesn’t  allow  specific  imports  on  100-odd 
particular  items,  absolute  prohibition  against  these  imports,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me. 

However,  the  reverse  doesn’t  exist-  in  this  country.  We  do  not  ex- 
clude these  particular  100  items  in  th:.-,  country  to  protect  against 
Japanese  exports. 
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Mr.  Steiger.  It  is  awfully  difficult  to  horse  trade. 

Dr.  Oktjn.  I think  that 'is  the  point.  We  should  be  stepping  up  our 
efforts  to  horse  trade.  It  is  difficult.  We  have  made  some  progress,  and 
I think  we  have  been  a lot  tougher  with  some  of  our  trading  partners 
in  recent  years  in  being  ready  to  take  advantage  of  specific  retaliatory 
provisions.  Our  relations  with  Japa.  , particularly,  are  getting  a very 
thorough  going  over  in  terms  of  what  equity  requires  and  what  in 
turn  they  are  prepared  to  do. 

I would  not  hesitate  to  wain  that  if  they  don’t  take  some  steps  in 
the  direction  of  liberal  trade — and  we  feel  that  the  balance  is  not 
even  now — that  we  might  have  to  right  the  balance  in  the  direction 
that  none  of  us  would  prefer. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  a fact  that  even  with  the  handicap  that 
American  exporters  have  through  some  of  these  regulations  in  some 
countries,  we  are  able  to  sell  more  than  we  buy,  although  not  a great 
deal  more  under  present  circumstances.  We  are  taking  advantage  .of 
market  opportunities,  and  there  are  many  areas  and  many  countries 
which  welcome  American  goods  and  do  not  interpose  unreasonable 
barriers  to  them. 

Obviously,  free  trade  versus  protection  is  a sort  of  polar  extreme. 
Nobody  is  talking  about  eliminating  all  protection  and  safeguards 
for  American  industry  overnight  and  nobody  is  talking  about  putting 
100- foot  walls  up  along  our  shores.  This  is  a matter  of  degree,  and 
it  is  a matter  of  direction. 

I think  we  have  to  do  all  we  can  to  keep  the  direction  going  toward 
more  and  more  freedom  in  both  directions. 

Mr.  Gatdos.  Of  course,  the  common  problem  in  free  trade  is  the 
minimum  wage,  the  unemployment  level  of  individuals  and  the  price 
that  you  pay  for  that  labor. 

Now,  the  Japanese  industrialists  have  penetrated  this  market  with 
100,000  Tovota?s.  We  can?t  assemble  an  American  automobile  in  Japan. 

Getting  back  to  the  point  that  we  are  speaking  of,  as  far  as  man- 
power approaches  and  employment,  the  entire  sphere  of  employment, 
as  to  whether  we  have  enough,  how  we  can  control  it  and  stimulate 
it,  et  cetera,  I think  in  that  area  of  foreign  trade  we  find  an  incentive 
area  that  does  affect  our  employment  as  we  know  it  and  experience  it 
in  this  country. 

I think  that  this  is  an  area  where  it  is  so  sensitive  that  if  we  dornt 
do  something,  we  are  going  to  experience  more  and  more  unemploy- 
ment, and  again  I am  referring  to  facilities  in  the  steel  industry,  the 
glass  industry,  electronics,  leathers,  textiles,  anything  you  can  think 
of.  I think  this  is  a serious  prob’em. 

Mr.  Steiger.  If  you  will  vie  d for  a moment.  I think  Chrysler  has 
now  signed  an  agreement  with  the  permission  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  go  ahead  and  produce  and  market  automobiles  in  Japan 
and  that  barrier  has  finally  been  broken. 

Mr.  Gatdos.  In  response  to  that,  Mr.  Steiger,  this  is  again  not  the 
true  situation.  It  is  very  limited.  It  was  done  as  a matter  of  interna- 
tional pokey  because  the  pressure  was  too  great.  Chrysler  was  the 
only  one  allowed,  and  there  are  some  irdiibitions  and  protections,  as 
far  as  Chrysler  s activity,  as  far  as  items,  of  45  percent  of  controlling 
act’  city.  There  is  a number  of  them  and  a number  limitation  as  to  how 
many  they  can  manufacture,  and  there  is  also  a written  understanding 
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that  if  the  situation  changes,  at  that  particular  time  the  agreement  is 

off.  So  it  is  not  a fair  quid  pro  quo.  . . 

Dr.  Oktot.  If  I may,  I certainly  appreciate  your  concern  tor  this, 
and  I don’t  want  to  make  it  sound  as  though  it  all  comes  out  for  the 
best  in  this  best  of  all  possible  world.  There  are  some  real  problems 
associated  with  changing  flows  of  trade.  I would  try  to  encourage  you 
not  to  he  alarmed  over  the  recent  major  upsurge  m imports  that  we 
have  experienced  in  the  last  few  years- 

I think  these  have  been  a reflection,  in  part,  that  we  have  an  over- 
heated economy.  They  haven’t  been  a threat  as  unemployment  so 
much  as  a reflection  of  over  employment  relative  to  a balanced  labor 


In' many  places  imports  flooded  in  because  our  domestic  industry 
wasn’t  really  ready  and  able  to  meet  orders.  This  was  true  of  machin- 
ery in  1966.  We  had  a huge  upsurge  m machinery,  in  19oi,  it  came 

down  and  our  exports  picked  up  again.  . , , . ... 

The  same  thing  happened  m textiles.  It  was  a period  when  textile 
prices  were  highest  and  shortages  began  to  develop  m the  United 
States  that  triggered  a flood  of  imports  that  began  to  appear  subse- 
quently when  the  domestic  industry  cooled  off. 

In  many  of  these  areas,  I would  hope  that  we  will  see  a moderation 
of  import  growth  and  a better  competitive  performance  by  American 
industry  in  an  economy  that  is  less  subject  to  inflationary  pressure. 

I think  that  one  does  have  to  look  at  labor  costs.  But  we  should 
make  the  distinction  between  the  fact  that  American  labor  is  more 
productive  and  deserves  a higher  wage  than  foreign  labor  and  the  tact 
that  we  may  experience  wage  increases  of  an  inflationary  character. 
We  have  the  most  qualified,  most  skilled,  most  effective  labor  force 
in  the  world,  and  the  reason  that  wages  are  twice  and  three  times  as 
high  in  the  United  States  as  thev  are  in  many  of  our  trading  partners 
is  that  American  labor  does  the  “job  that  justifies  that  higher  wage 
Mr  Gaydos.  Well,  I wish  I could  share  your  nonconcem  tor  the 
situation.  What  you  are  saying  is  that  you  are  depending  upon  Amer- 
ican technology  to  make  up  that  difference  in  the  cost.  I think  that  is 

what  vou  are  saying.  _ . . . . , 

However,  that  situation  has  come  to  pass.  For  mstance,  in  the  steel 
industrv,  50  percent  of  our  steel  production  facilities  are  25  years  or 
older,  while  Japan’s  production  steel  facilities  are  25  years  or  younger. 

Whether  it  is  in  textiles,  electronics,  or  the  steel  industry,  we  can  t 
depend  on  American  technology  because  everybody  has.  them.  I wish; 
sincerely,  that  I could  share  vour  nonconcem  for  this  situation,  but  I 
have  to  see,  based  on  the  information  I have,  that  the  pattern  has  de- 
veloped  over  the  l&st  5 years*  and  try  to  keep  myself  up  to  date  and 
familiar  with  the  statistics,  just  the  opposite  of  what  you  see.  # 
i believe  that  these  figures,  which  I didn’t  compute,,  which  are  just 
a conglomeration  of  all  of  the  areas  we  have  been  speaking  of,  all  indi- 
cate that  we  are  in  deep,  serious  trouble  as  far  as  international  trade. 

Let  me  remind  vou  of  just  one  thing:  or  rather,  make  particular- 
emphasis  of  one  particular  point.  This  country  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  nations  in  the  world  because  of  our  industrial  activities  for 
find  in  o-  markets  for  our  products  and  those  markets  are  shrinking. 

You  can  take  a look  at  our  exports  and  compare  them.  You  can  talre 
a look  at  any  one  of  the  facets  of  industry  and  take  a look  at  the  sta- 
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tistics  over  the  last  5 years,  and  there  is  no  question  that  we  don't  en- 
joy the  almost  uninhibited  market  we  had  in  the  last  50  years.  We 
just  don't  have  it. 

Again  we  get  back  to  the  question,  if  we  are  going  to  train  people 
under  this  new  approach,  the  Manpower  Act  we  are  speaking  of,  if 
we  are  <joing  to  do  it,  we  have  to  find  that  one  answer  which  you  re- 
peatedly referred  to,  and  that  is  unemployment — where  are  we  going 
to  put  these  people  ? ^ 

Dr.  Oktjn.  I would  certainly  agree  that  we  have  to  do  a real  ]ob  of 
holding  our  own  in  world  markets.  We  are  the  leaders,  and  the  num- 
ber twos  and  number  threes  are  trying  harder.  We  will  hold  our  own 
onlv  if  we  are  prepared  to  show  the  performance  we  have  had  in  the 
past. 

I would  say  that  my  view  is  not  noneoncem  as  much  as  well- 
founded  optimism  and  confidence  in  the  American  economy.  It  is  true 
that  people  catch  up  to  us  in  many  particular  lines,  and  steel  is  an 
outstanding  example  where  we  did  not  maintain  our  lead. 

Now,  I think  some  of  the  improvement  in  the  steel  trade  situation 
is  a reflection  of  a better  and  more  productive  catchup  in  technology 
on  the  part  of  the  TJ.S.  producers,  as  well  as  the  major  change  in  the 
world  steel  supply  and  demand  balance. 

Every  time  we  say,  ‘Where  is  our  next  esport  surplus  going  to  come 
from,*5  we  manage  to  come  up  with  something  new.  Our  computer  ex- 
port balance  is  enormous.  On  aircraft  we  keep  doing  a job  that  out 
performs  anybody  else,  and  we  will  be  selling  747’s  and  727’s  to  the  rest 

of  the  world.  . 

We  have  got  to  keep  ahead  of  the  game,  and  it  takes  a technological!  v 
oriented  and  export  oriented  economy  to  do  this.  Only  time  can  tell 
whether  my  optimism  is  justified.  I hope  we  have  the  environment  of 
liberal  trade  so  we  can  see  whether  it  is  justified  within  the  next  few 

years.  . 

I would  stress  that  the  weakness  of  the  economy  we  see  today  is 
induced  by  a real  effort  to  cool  it  off  through  a tight  budget  and  tight 
money.  If  we  wanted  more  jobs,  we  could  have  them  overnight  by  un- 
leashing the  budget  and  easing  i/onev. 

The  reason  that  that  would  not  be  wise  policy  is  because  it  would 
put  acute  new  pressures  on  prices  and  wages.  We  have  got  to  get 
rid  of  inflation  as  that  is  really  the  limiting  factor  on  job  opportunities. 

Mr.  Gatdos.  I will  close  with  the  observation  that  I hope  that  when 
I meet  vou  10  years  from  now  that  I was  wrong. 

Mr.  Steiger.  For  those  of  us  that  don’t  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  this  has  been  a fascinating  experi- 
ence. Tour  testimony,  Dr.  Okun,  has  been  very  helpful. 

I will  ask  but  one  economics  question,  and  then  go  to  some  of  the 
questions  on  the  bills  and  your  comments.  , . 

Is  the  characterization  fair  that  we  have  gone  from  what  origin- 
ally has  been  a “demand  pull”  type  of  inflation  to  a “cost  push”  type 
of  inflation  ? 

Dr.  Oktjn.  I think  that  is  a very  accurate  one-sentence  summary  or 
where  we  stand  today.  Really,  cost  inflation  is  the  heritage  of  demand 

inflation.  ..  . , 

The  demand  inflation  gets  started  and  it  creates  pressures  which 
continue  to  operate  long  after  the  initial  source  is  gone.  We  are  coast- 
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injr  uphill.  People  are  still  in  a position  where  they  feel  they  have  to 

CA'lUs  true  of  business  and  it  is  true  of  labor.  Labor  leaders  today  go 
into  a negotiation  and  they  look  back  into  1967  when  they  signed  their 
last  contract,  and  they  got  a 5-percent  wage  increase  per  year  over  a 
3-vear  period.  Tliev  thought  they  did  well  at,  tnat  time. 

Vow  they  look  back  and  say,  “We  g< notlnng  in ^ terms  of  retd 
income  Prices  ate  nearly  all  of  that  gam  away  and  this  tune  we 
are  going  to  really  catch  up.  We  are  going  to  make  sure  that  doe>n  t 
happen  again"  That  is  a very  understandable  attitude 

Businessmen  have  had  some  of  their  profit  margms  eroded  ay  ay, 
particularly  in  1969  when  productivity  j)!  f 

curbing  of  inflation  that  hurt-  profits  and  not  the  inflation  itself.  Dur- 
ing the  period  when  inflation  was  roaring  ahead  and  we  had  demand 
inflation,  profits  were  doing  exceedingly  well.  Everything  we  have 
since  seen  in  history  and  all  of  our  textbooks  tell  us  that  if  you  OT 
rid  of  the  demand  pull  and  have  a little  patience,  the  cost  push  viii 
ultimately  diminish.  You  don't-  coast  uphill  forever.  . 

As  I have  suggested,  I think  we  can  help  that  process  along  in  a 

l0Mr  StSger-  I have  been  fascinated  by  watching  the  variations  of 
economic  theory  insofar  as  the  budget  is  concerned,  lou  touched  on 
this  and  something  was  said  about  the  one-three  surplus  that  is  pro- 
tected for  1971.  What  is  the  underlying  reason  for  the  close  attention 
now  being  paid  to  the  budget  ancl  the  concern  over  whether  i - uxo 
a surplus  or  deficit  where  we  have  just  gone  through  tins  most  sigm i - 
icant  shift  in  budgetary  policy  from  a $25  million  deficit  to  a v* 
billion  surplus  in  1 fiscal  year,  which  didn't  accomplish  what  many 
thought  it  would,  which  was  the  real  break  on  the  economy .- 

Dr.  Gkitn-.  I am  one  of  the  bad  prophets  who  thought-  we  would 
o;et  a much  n..,re  dramatic  and  much  more  prompt  effect  from  that 

turn  in  the  budget  than  we  did.  .. 

I think  frankly,  what  we  have  discovered  largely  was  that  the 
patient  had  a higher  fever  than  we  realized,  not  that  the  principle 
didn’t  work.  We  did  get  a slowdown  in  the  economy  to  some  degree,  it- 
did  begin  with  the  application  of  fiscal  restraint  m mid-196o.  _ 

If  vou  look  back  at  the  record,  you  can  see  a change  m pace  m t.ie 
economy  at  that  time,  but  not  enough  of  a change  of  paee_  to  bring- 
inflation  under  control.  Tine  prescription  had  to  be  repeated  applica- 
tions of  the  sedative  medicine,  combining  fiscal  restraint  with  mone- 
tary restraint,  which  was  done  last  year.  We  then  used  both  kinds  ot 
sedatives  and  we  kept  them  on  longer,  and  this  lias  oegun  to  do  t le 

3°I  would  not  read  this  lesson  as  an  indication  that  the  budget  doesn’t 
matter.  Indeed,  if  vou  go  back  to  where  the  inflation  started,  the 
budget  deficits  that  originated  with  our  big  growth  of  Vietnam  spend- 
in0,  were  clearlv  the  villain.  Yon  can  just  see  the  economy  spurt  ou 
of control  in  1966  when  defense  spending  rose  up  and  no  offsetting 
fiscal  restraint  measures  were  taken. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Should  we  go  to  price  and  wage  controls,  as  someone 
suggested?  Some  of  the  views  have  been  that  we  need  a wage  and 
price  control.  I am  putting  them  in  my  own  perspective  now. 
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Dr.  Okux.  I don't  think  we  should  turn  to  any  type  of  mandatory 
price  and  wage  controls.  They  look  good  when  you  don't  have  them. 
Rising  prices  are  a terrible  problem.  If  you  want  them  to  stop  risings 
a law^ to  make  them  stop  rising  looks  like  such  a nice  solution. 

There  are  other  problems  in  the  world,  too,  and  we^  would  learn 
about  some  of  them  if  we  had  price  and  wage  controls.  Any  price 
control  program  that  works  is  going  to  create  some  bare  shelves;  it 
is  going  to  have  to  leave  businessmen  with  an  incentive  to  make  their 
products  a little  shoddier  and  put  less  in  the  box  to  make  up  for  cost 
increases.  You  can't  regulate  all  of  those  things. 

I tiiink  I can  guess  the  housewives'  attitudes.  I know  how  much  my 
wife  dislikes  rising  prices,  but  I think  controls  would  create  even 
more  pronounced  disappointment. 

The  creation  of  a Federal  bureaucracy  to  do  a job  that  the  Federal 
Government  simply  couldn't  do  everywhere  through  the  economy  it 
seems  to  me  is  a very  misguided  effort. 

The  market  system  does  a miraculous  job.  It  sets  millions  of  pnces 
and  wages  every  day,  and  the  Government  really  can't  replace  it. 

Although  there  is  tremendous  popular  support  for  control  measures 
today,  if  they  were  in  effect  for  6 months,  people  would  find  all  kinds 
of  strains  and  inequities  arising.  Today  business  thinks  of  controls  pri- 
marily as  something  that  would  hold  down  higher  costs,  and  labor 
thinks  of  them  as  something  that  would  primarily  hold  down  prices, 
and  everybody  can  love  that  elephant  as  long  as  he  is  feeling  differ- 
ent parts~that  he  thinks  are  appealing  and  attractive  to  him.  But  if  you 
look  at  that  whole  elephant  of  a price  control  system,  it  would  not  be 


attractive. 

Let  nu  say,  as  I have  said  repeatedly  in  the  past  year— I feel  like 
a phonograph  record  on  it,  that  there  are  areas  of  administered  prices 
and  administered  wages  in  this  economy  where  people  have  a lot  of 
discretion  at  any  point  in  time  on  whether  they  raise  their  prices  and 
how  much  of  a wage  increase  they  give  or  demand.  I think  we  could 
<ret  some  mileage  by  enlisting  cooperation  in  those  areas.  . 

w Yow,  those  are  not  the  areas  to  blame  for  starting  our  inflation.  If 
you  go  back  to  1965  or  1966,  business  monopoly  or  labor  monopoly  was 
not  the  villain.  The  prices  rising  first  were  the  most  flexible  prices. 
For  a while  unorganized  wages  were  outrunning  union  wages,  but 
now  everybody  is  on  the  bandwagon;  everybody  thinks  of  himself  as 

catching  up.  . . _ , 

I think  we  can  get  the  participants  in  the  administered  price  and 
administered  wage  areas  to  show  utmost  restraint.  If  everybody  felt 
tliis  program  would  have  some  chance  of  success,  it  would  get  a lot  of 
cooperation. 

I don't  think  there  has  been  a time  when  business  and  labor  were 
more  cooperatively  aware  of  how  important  it  is  to  curb  the  price 
inflation  without  putting  the  economy  through  the  wringer  of  reces- 
sion and  depression. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Let  me  go  to  this  legislation  which  we  have  before  us. 
You  have  talked  about  the  trigger  mechanism.  I assume  that  in  your 
discussion,  and  really  in  your  support,  of  that  devise  that  it  has  been 
helpful  to  both  economic  and  manpower  policy,  you  are  not  talking 
about  this  as  something  that  contributes  to  an  economic  rebound:  is 
that  correct  ? 
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Dr.  Okun.  I think  of  it  to  some  extent  as  a cushioning  of  the  biow. 
For  example,  I can  see  ways  that  you  can  fit  it  m with  the  prospects  of 
an  economic  rebound  in  a constructive  fashion.  I don  t know  whether 
there  are  longer  term  manpower  training  programs  that  people  womd 
like  to  experiment  with  if  that  had  some  chance  of  success,  it  is  worth 

teitmsfems  to  me  in  a period  like  this  you  would  want  to  keep  people 
out  of  the  labor  market,  give  them  a longer  period  of  training  and  get 
them  ready  so  that  basically  they  are  trained  to  catch  the  rebound 
of  the  economy.  But  I don’t  think  of  this  as  a way  to  eliminate  the  slow- 
down and  generate  the  rebound.  I7o.  T « i,i 

Mr.  Steiger.  Second,  one  thing  you  did  not  discuss,  and  I would 
be  interested  in  your  comments,  is  the  question  of  what,  if  any,  ought 
to  be  the  goal  of  the  Federal  manpower  training  program  as  an  up- 
grading function  for  those  who  are  now  presently  employee  and  tor 

those  laid  off  to  open  up  any  new  jobs  * 

Dr  Okiix.  This  is  a difficult  area.  I think  there  are  some  real  op- 
portimities  from  what  I know  about  it.  Certainly  in  terms  of  overall 
economic  balance,  skill  shortages  often  arise  m a position  where  a little 
upgrading  could  help  most  to  alleviate  them.  But  our  most  serious 
social  problems  of  manpower  and  our  greatest  wastes  of  manpower 
todav  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  skill  scale.  I wouldn  t want  to  see 
upgrading  emphasized  to  a point  where  we  would  be  running  a kind 
of  trickle-up  manpower  policy  with  the  hope  that,  by  upgrading  some 
people  to  a reasonably  good  position,  room  would  be  made  or  ..ie 
people  at  the  low  end  to  move  up.  I don  t think  that  a tnckle-up 

is  a reliable  process.  . _ , , 

There  is  some  of  it,  certainly.  But  I think  you  want  a much  more 
pinpointed  approach  if  you  are  to  deal  with  the  very  low  end  of  the 

I wish  I could  be  of  more  help  on  this.  This  is  a very  difficult  issue. 

I don’t  really  have  any  formula  to  offer. 

Mr.  Steiger.  On  the  other  aspect  of  the  administration -bill  m which, 
I would  be  interested  in  your  comments  is  the  so-called  job  Dank 
idea,  attempting  to  match  the  man  on  the  job  with  a more  rational 
basis.  Is  this  something  that  you  think  might  be  worthy  of  support? 

I)r.  Okies'.  In  my  prepared  statement  I did  refer  to  the  enormous  im- 
portance of  improved  matching,  of  using  our  information  systems 
effectively.  This  is  an  area  where  we  have  greater  capability  than  any 
nation  in  the  world,  and  it  is  my  impression  from  casual  reading  of 
programs  elsewhere  in  the  world  that  we  are  behind.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  us  to  be  behind.  , 

We  can  do  a lot  more  to  eliminate  what  is  really  a tragic  waste  and 
social  cost  where  a man  who  has  the  skills  that  some  employer  wants 

1S]ft1^^emeet£fSythf  w^^d  of  inefficiency  and  yet  does 
happen  again  and  again  because  of  barriers  to  mfoipation,  ignorance, 
a lack  of  good  flow  of  information  on  the  matching  problems.  The 
job  bank  idea  seems  exceedingly  well  conceived  for  this  purpose. 

^ In^eneral.  we  need  more  detailed  information  about  labor  market 
situations  and  prospects  in  order  to  help  guide  manpower  training 
programs,  and  I think  we  can  use  the  specific  information  about  in- 
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dividual  matching  to  help  develop  a more  comprehensive  information 
system. 

I have  regretted  for  a long  time,  that  in  diagnosing  the  overall  state 
of  the  economy,  we  have  no  comprehensive  and  detailed  vacancy  data. 
We  are  forced  to  rely  on  other  indicators  like  the  “Help  Wanted”  ad 
index  that  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  compiles  every 
month.  That  is  a very  useful  statistic,  and  it  has  been  declining  in  re- 
cent months,  another  indicator  of  the  softening  of  the  major  markets. 
But  we  need  more  knowledge  of  what  is  going  in  our  labor  markets  by 
industry,  occupation,  and  skill  class. 

Mr.  Steiger.  The  same  could  be  said,  could  it  not,  of  unemploy- 
ment ? You  have  discussed  this,  and  I won’t  take  the  time  to  really  go 
into  that.  But  I have  always  been  concerned  that  we  simply  go  by 
this  4 y2  percent,  4 percent — that  figure,  important  as  it  is,  you  know, 
has  to  be  considered  in  terms  of  what  the  makeup  is.  As  you  say,  it  tells 
us  that  one-third  of  the  men  are  unemployed,  one-third  of  the  women, 
and  who  may  be  entering  the  labor  market. 

But  we  ought  to  do  a better  job,  for  example,  of  defining  hard-core 
longterm  unemployment,  and  maybe  that  should  be  the  most  impor- 
tant one. 

Dr.  Okttk.  That  is  true.  We  need  a lot  more  information  about  the 
characteristics  and  nature  of  the  unemployed.  I think  we  have  made 
more  progress  in  that  direction  in  recent  years  than  we  have  on  the 
job  availability  side.  There  are  some  very  interesting  things  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  gets  out  in  its  Monthly  Labor  Review  and  its 
special  reports  on  the  characteristics  of  the  unemployed.  It  has  recently 
had  a very  interesting  analysis  of  work  experience  in  196S  which  looks 
at  the  way  people  fared  over  a calendar  yeai . In  some  ways,  I think, 
that  is  a more  illuminating  indicator  of  their  job  situation  than  look- 
ing at  any  one  point  in  time  or  looking  at  their  experience  in  any  one 
spell  of  unemployment. 

For  example,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  short  term 
nonrecurrent  spells  of  unemployment  and  recurrent  spells  of  unem- 
ployment which  may  be  short  term,  but  yet  which  add  up  to  a great 
deal  over  a year. 

A fair  number  of  the  unemployed  will  find  a job  in  the  post  office 
or  in  a retail  store  for  Christmas,  or  a job  at  a swimming  pool  in  the 
summer,  and  in  the  spring  they  may  be  washing  cars. 

So,  if  you  look  at  the  length  of  their  stints  of  unemployment,  they 
are  always  snort  term  unemployed.  But  unemployment  may  be  a seri- 
ous problem  for  them,  even  though  they  never  rack  up  any  unbroken 
string  of  15  or  20  weeks  of  unemployment. 

It  is  rather  striking.  The  number  of  people  for  whom  unemployment 
adds  up  to  more  tnan  5 weeks  a year  —who  are  taking  more  than  a 
10-percent  dent  in  their  potential  annual  income  through  unemploy- 
ment— was  6 million,  even  in  high-employment  years  like  1967  and 
1968.  About  314  million  of  those  are  adult  men.  For  them  unemploy- 
ment is  a real  problem. 

Mr.  Steiger.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  a question. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  A very  short  question.  Is  Congressman  Mahon  from 
Texas  unjustified  in  his  criticism  of  the  administration’s  approach  to 
the  budget  in  his  criticism  of  the  unified  budget,  or  is  his  criticism 
solid? 
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Dr.  Okux.  His  facts  are  correct.  If ; ou  viewed  this  budget  in  terns 
of  the  old  administrative  budget  concept,  you  would  find  it  verj , i ery 

substantially  in  deficit.  , - . , 

Now,  the  unified  budget  is  not  a creation  of  the  >:ixon  administra- 
tion. Indeed,  I am  proud  to  say  it  was  something  that  was  adopted 
under  the  Johnson  administration.  President  Johnson  picked  a very 
wise  and  effective  head  of  that  Commission  who  is  now  President 
Nixon’s  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  it  is  m}  impres- 
sion Mr.  Mahon  himself  was  a member  of  that  Commission  and  signed 

friend  and  present  colleague,  Charles  Shultze,  Director  of 
the  Budget  under  President  J ohnson,  also  found  that  this  report  was 

There  is  an  important  message  in  the  unified  budget  concept, 
namelv,  that  you  have  to  look  at  the  Federal  Governments  revenue 
raising  and  emending  activities  in  toto  if  you  are  appraising  their 
effect  on  the  economy  and  the  money  markets.  That  means  -hat  y ou 
should  be  looking  at  the  trust  funds  as  well  as  the  administrative 

Now,  there  is  a problem  of  budgetary  allocation,  which  I thin*, 
really  is  -lramatized  by  Mr.  Mahons  point.  \Ye  are  running  a very 
large  sur[  ’S  in  our  trust  funds  and  running  a uencit  on  the  lest  ox 

°UButaS>m  the  economists  point  of  view,  Federal  tax  dollars  are  corn- 
inn  out  of  taxpayers’  pockets  whether  they  go  into  the  highway  trust 
fund  or  social  security,  or  wh^-.ar  they  go  into  the  general  fund.  Fed- 
eral expenditures  are  expenditures  whether  they  are  paid  tor  social 
security  benefits  or  for  general  fund  pvrposes.  Hence  adding  this  up, 
as  the  unified  budget  does,  gives  us  the  best  single  answer  we  can  get 
about  the  total  economic  impact  of  the  budget. 

Now  we  do  have  to  distinguish  what  the  budget  does  to  the  economy 
from  what  the  economy  does  to  tne  budget.  If  we  have  an  economic 
slowdown  and  corporate  profits  start  falling  and  personal  mcomes 
don’t  rise  much,  Federal  revenues  slow  down  and  that  tends  to  put  tne 
budget  in  deficit.  That  is  the  kind  of  a deficit  we  should  accept. 

If  we  have  a weaker  economy  and  get  lower  revenue,  we  shouldn't 
want  to  cut  expenditures  all  the  more  in  order  to  offset  that,  because 
that  would  make  the  economy  even  weaker  under  those  circumstances. 

So  if  we  set  a budget  that  will  balance,  if  the  economy  works  out 
ri<rht,  I think  we  have  done  a reasonably  good  job.  If  the  economy  is 
weak^  it  will  go  mt<  deficit.  If  the  economy  is  unusually  strong,  it  will 
go  into  surplus,  because  the  profits  and  incomes  will  generate  more 

raxes.  I think  this  is  a reasonable  strategy. 

Mr  Gatdos.  Apparently  he  has  had  a change  of  heart  since  he  is  now 
criticizing  the  procedure,  regardless  of  who  perpetrated  the  fraud.  He 
is  now  questioning  the  advisability  of  that  approach.  _ 

Dr  Oktxn-.  I think  it  is  important  to  look  at  that  criticism  as  a.  budget 
allocation  question.  Does  tbe  Congress  wish  to  maintain  a situation 
in  which  it  is  building  up  more  revenues  than  it  needs  for  current  out- 
lavs  in  the  trust  funds  and  basically  spending  that  surplus  on  other 
programs?  In'some  instances  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  some  of  our 
social  security  taxes  are  used  for  defense  spending.  I don  t think  it  was 
Congress’  original  intent  to  finance  defense  with  social  security. 
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I think  those  are  important  issues.  But  I do  think  the  unified  budg- 
et’s basic  message  is  the  right  message  about  overall  economic  impact. 

In  days  o-one  bv  when  we  did  focus  on  the  administrative  budget 
alone,  I think  we‘got  a misleading  picture  of  tlie  Federal  impact  on 
the  economy.  We  need  different  budget  concepts  for  different  purposes, 
and  for  the  economist’s  purpose,  the  unified  concept  does  work  best. 

Mr.  Stexgeh.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Okun.  Thank  you  very  much  fo:  com- 
ing, and  we  appreciate  your  helpful  testimony  and  your  willingness 
to  stay  and  respond  to  questions. 

The  subcommittee  stands  adjourned  subject  to  call.  , 

(Whereupon,  at  12:20  pun.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1969 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  11,  1970 

House  or  Representatives, 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
oe  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D .0 . 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10 :05  am.,  pursuant  to call,  m room 21<u, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dominick  Hamels  (cnau 

Daniel*,  IMk  Meed*, 

& Still  memtera^resent:  Daniel  H.  Krivit,  counsel;  Sue  Nelson,  re- 
search  assistant;  Cathy  Romano,  research  assistant;  and  Cnaiie*  . 

EadcUffe,  minority  counsel  for  education, 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  come  to  oidei . 
This  morning  we  will  continue  with  hearings  on  the  various  man- 
power bills  that  are  pending  before  this  committee,  and  which  we  have 

had  under  consideration  foi  sometime.  c * 

I am  pleased  to  welcome  the  Honorable  Quentin  N.  Burdick,  Senatoi 
from  the  great  State  of  North  Dakota,  a former  colleague  in  the  House, 
who  has  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  not  only  his  colleagues  m the 
House,  but  in  the  other  body,  and  who  has  always  had  a great  interest 
in  the  problems  of  his  constituents,  particularly  the  Indians  of  his 

^ Senator,  I wonder  if  you  would  step  forward  to  the  witness  table, 

together  with  ycur  constituent.  . « .i 

Before  you  proceed,  I woidd  like  to  acknowledge  the  presence  o.  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  Honorable  Call 

Mr.  Perkins.  I want  to  concur  in  everything  that  our  distinguished 
chairman.  Congressman  Dominick  Daniels,  has  stated  about  you,  o6u- 
ator  Burdick.  It  was  a great  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  with  your  dis- 
tinouished  father  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  We  have  never  had 
a more  dedicated  gentleman  to  serve  in  the  Congress  than  your  distin- 
guished father,  nor  a more  colorful  figure.  I was  proud  to  see  you  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I have  followed  your 

career  in  the  other  body  with  great  interest.  ..  T 

You  have  made  a great  contribution  to  our  legislative  bodies.  1 am 
delighted  to  join  with  the  distinguished  subcommittee  chairman  m 

welcoming  von  here  this  morning.  ...  c . 

Senator  Burdick.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  tlie  committee,  hast 
of  all,  I would  like  to  thank  my  former  colleagues  for  those  kind  words, 
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and  as  you  know  I had  IS  or  It)  months  in  the  House.  I enjoyed  that 
period  very  much.  As  you  know,  events  occurred  that  compelled  me  to 
seek  the  other  body,  but  I haven’t  forgotten  my  association  over  here 
in  the  House  with  its  great  Members. 

At  this  time.  I would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Jamerson,  who  it 
my  right,  and  Mr.  Ankle,  who  si ts  at  his  right. 

"Mr.  Jainerson  is  one  of  onr  outstanding  Indian  leaders.  In  a 
former  tribal  chairman  and  a former  tribal  councilman.  TTe  is  a veteran 
of  World  War  IT,  a veteran  of  the  Korean  conflict,  and  presently  he 
is  coordinator  for  the  United  Tribes  Employment  Training  Center  at 
Bismarck,  X.  Dak. 

The  United  Tribes  is  an  organization  that-  brings  together  the  four 
major  reservations  in  North  Dakota,  Fort  Totten,  Fort  Yates,  what  we 
call  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa,  and  the  three  affiliated  tribes. 

The  Indian  people  in  North  Dakota,  through  this  association,  have 
formed  a unity,  and  they  more  or  less  speak  as  one  today  concerning 
their  problems,  their  futures,  and  their  hopes. 

So,  T give  you  Mr.  Jamevson,  who  I consider  a good  friend,  a 
thoroughly  qualified  man,  and  I know  the  subject  matter  he  deals 
with  will  be  something  he  knows  from  experience,  and  knows  some- 
thing about. 

So,  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure,  Mr,  Chan  man,  I present  to  you 
Mr.  Jainerson. 

STATEMENT  OE  THEODORE  JAMERSON,  COORDINATOR,  UNITED 

TRIBES  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  CENTER,  BISMARCK,  N.  DAK. ; 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  THEODORE  ANKLE,  CAP  DIRECTOR,  STANDING 

ROCK  SIOUX  TRIBE,  PORT  YATES,  N.  DAK. ; AND  JAMES  McLAIN, 

TRIBAL  COUNCIL,  STANDING  ROCK  SIOUX  TRIBE,  WAKPALA, 

S.  DAK. 

Mr.  Daniels . Mr.  Jamerson,  we  extend  you  a most  cordial  welcome. 
You  may  proceed  with  vonr  statement.  I do  not  know  if  you  have  a 
prepared  statement.  If  you  do,  you  may  read  it  or  summarize  it. 

Mr.  Jamerson.  I do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  Members  of  Congress,  friends,  offi- 
cials : It  is  indeed  a pleasure  today  to  have  you  extend  to  uf  this  privi  • 
lege  of  appearing  before  you.  I have  to  my  right,  Senator  Burdick, 
who  is  a real  friend  of  the  Indian  people,  said,  Mr.  Ted  Ankle,  who  is 
our  program  director  for  the  Standing  Hock  Indian  Reservation : Mr. 
Ankle  is  a member  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Trib..*,  graduated  from 
college,  lias  been  in  business  for  10  years,  and  now  has  come  back 
to  the  reservation  to  help  his  people. 

I bring  to  you  today,  distinguished  Members  of  Congress,  a mes- 
sage from  onr  Indian  people.  I am  speaking  in  their  behalf,  authorized 
by  the  United  Tribes  of  North  Dakota,  to  represent  them  today. 

I address  this  to  the  Select  Labor  Subcommittee,  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  attention,  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  chairman, 
Member  of  Congress,  from  Theodore  Jamerson,  coordinator,  United 
Tribes  of  North  Dakota,  United* Tribes  Employment  Training  Cen- 
ter, subject,  Senate  bill  2888  and  Hou  > bill  13472. 


My  name  is  Theodore  Jamerson.  coordinator  for  the  United  Tribes 
Employment  Training  Center,  BDmarck,  X.  Dak.,  and  coord  tiuut  l* 
foi  1 lie  United  Tribes  of  North  Dakota,  the  Devils  Duke  Sioux  Tribe, 
Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  Tribe.  Three  Aililiated  Tribes  (Mnndnn, 
llidatsa,  and  Arikara)  and  the  Standing  Bock  Sioux  Tribe  which  are 
the  tribes  that  comprise  the  four  Indian  reservations  in  North  Dakota 
and  the  Standing  Dock  Indian  Reservation  extends  into  South  Dakota. 

Today  we  are  here  as  official,  tribal  leaders,  authorized  by  the  United 
Tribes  of  North  Dakota  to  represent  them  in  presenting  this  state- 
ment. 

We  want  to  express  our  immeasurable  appreciation  and  gratitude 
to  the  Members  of  (digress  for  granting  ns  the  privilege  and  honor 
of  being  present.  Thank  yon. 

Past  history  for  the  treatment  of  our  diau  people  has  not  been 
very  good,  today  this  is  a blot  on  the  conscience  of  America.  Today  we 
are  here  request  mg  and  seeking  your  help  in  allowing  us  to  continue  in 
a direction  that  is  meaningful  and  positive. 

The  experts  on  the  State  level  and  regional  level  and  self-appointed 
experts  on  the  national  scene  have  had  a tendency  to  set  up  material 
and  social  goals  that  everyone  is  expected  to  at  vain  and  yvt  fail  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  their  attainment.  It  is  bad  enough  for  vour  society 
to  impose  such  impossible  demands  on  its  own  members;  it  is  worse  to 
impose  them  on  on r Indian  society. 

Down  through  the  years  the  Federal  policy  has  usually  been  char- 
acterized by  a determination  to  do  certain  things  to  the  Indian  for  his 
own  good — it  being  assumed  that  the  white  man  as  the  inheritor  of  a 
larger  civilization  knows  better  than  the  Indian  what  the  latter's  best 
interests  are. 

Many  of  our  Indian  reservations  in  the  Midwest  have  lost  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  land  in  the  development  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  in  flood  control. 

This  experience  has  caused  suffering  by  our  Indian  people  and  have 
left  psychic  scars  that  will  be  hard  to  erase  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Although  the  task  of  analyzing  the  psychological  effects  of  construc- 
tion of  the  dams  must  l>e  left  to  qualified  sociologists,  it  is  obvious  to 
anyone  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  reservation  during  this  period 
that  the  building  of  dams  disrupted  a way  of  life  that  had  its  roots 
deep  in  the  past. 

For  our  Indian  people  it  meant  flooding  the  rich  grasslands  of  the 
bottom  lands,  the  bread  basket  of  our  Indian  reservations.  We  wore 
forced  to  abandon  the  rich  bortom  lands  and  relocate  to  the  higher 
upland  acres.  Our  Indian  people  had  found  a way  of  life  which,  how- 
ever unacceptable  it  might  have  been  to  most  affluent,  middle  class 
whites,  provided  many  satisfactions  to  those  who  practiced  it.  From 
the  Indians’  point  of  view,  the  building  of  the  dams  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the  old  way  of  life  constituted  another  example  of  the  white 
man’s  persistent  effort  to  force  the  native  people  of  this  continent  to 
become  like  himself. 

Fine  new  houses  are  being  built  for  them,  complete  with  water  and 
sewer  and  electrical  connections,  but  the  jobs  are  not  available  to  pro- 
vide the  income  needed  to  keep  up  the  houses  and  pay  for  the  conven- 
iences that  accompany  them,  according  to  the  affluent,  middle  class 
ideal. 
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J-ith  Indians  in  these  programs  have  caused  a motion  of  the  positive 
direction  which  has  taken  thousands  of  Indian  people  off  the  jelia  e 
rolls  and  have  given  the  Indian  pride,  regaining  their  self-respect  and 


finally  they  are  saying  "wimi  hic  ^ v — ~r*. ^ 

The  Indians  today  note  with  evidence  of  suspicion  any  feta^-op- 
erated  programs  that  are  tied  in  with  the  : State  politicians  From 
past  expenence,  State  programs  have  not  been  too  good  when  the 

have  p««d  reaoliitians  1‘equcsting 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  place  qualified,  exper  ienced  Indian  pio- 
nie  hi  key  Skate  positions.  To  date  this  has  not  been  done,  and  from 
all  indications,  it  will  not  be  done  unless  we  continuously  remind  the 

StFrmn  ttefacts  gathered  with  States  that  have  Indians  and  reserva- 
tions North  Dakota  is  the  only  State  that  does  not  employ  Indians 
to  work  with  Indians.  This  a step  forward  to  get  our  people  to  assume 

111  ^nirUnite^Trii^of  North  Dakota  go  on  record  today  to  oppose 
any  legislation  that  will  cause  undue  hardship  to  the  Indian  reserva- 
tion IVc  oppose  the  State  controlling  the  manpower  programs:  i e 
oppose  the  State  in  controlling  any  Federal-funded  programs  like 

° IVe  want°  /owntinue  our  relationship  as  is,  that  is,  the  Federal 
Government  dealing  directly  with  ourtnbi.:  councils  which  compose  a 
l»?;nvnte  nobtical  entity  We  ask  you  Members  of  Congress  to  consider 
S^vWSKsSktoMll  2838  and  House  bill  13472  so  the  tribes 
will  be  the  prime  sponsors  contracting  directly  with  tlie  Federal  Go\- 

Your  kind  consideration  and  support  will  be  appreciated  and  in 
all  fairness  to  our  Indian  people,  we  are  seeking  your  help  to  assist- 

us  in  moving  ahead.  , .,  , „ „ ,_.i 

Never  before  have  the  Indians  had  the  opportunity  to  open  ate  and 
manage  their  own  affairs.  What  lias  taken  place  the  last  few  yeais 
has  been  very  good — Indians  being  involved  m solving  then  own 

P1?iteusS'continue  to  work  together  but  please  help  ns  keep  the  goose 
alive.  Let  us  not  kill  tlie  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  simp  y, 
this  lias  been  a golden  opportunity  tor  our  people  to  stait  moini 
ahead  with  vour  kind  assistance  and  we  do  not  want  to  get  caught 
in  the  crossfire  of  cheap  State  politics.  , ... 

We  Indians  are  concerned.  If  we  no  not  amend  these  two  mils, 
ive  will  set  the  Indians  back,  and  again  we  will  be  used  as  a political 

*° Your  sincere  and  honest  deliberation  will  be  appreciated  by  our 

people. 

Thank  you. 

(The  full  statement  folloivs:) 

4.c  1 


‘what  are  we  going  to  do  for  ourselves?” 
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Statement  of  Theodore  Jamerson.  Coordinator,  United  Tribes  Employment 
Training  Center,  Bismarck.  X.  Dak. 

The  Indians  of  the  United  States  are  deeply  concerned  with  Senate  Bill  2S3S 
and  House  Bill  13472  which  will  have  a very  adverse  effect  «r>on  tl'e J' 

Tribes  and  the  TTuited  States  to  reach  their  ultimate  goal  of  self-Mimueucy 

%h^T%^Tthe^cd  States  request  the  members  of  Congress  to 
am  nicl  these  liills  to  read  that  “Indian  Tribes  or  Indian  Reservations  be  the 
prime  sponsor  of  the  programs  coining  wider  these  Dills.” 

Tour  kind  attention  and  support  will  be  appreciated  very  much . 

Since  the  inception  of  the  OEO  programs  in  19G4  the  Indi.tn  tribes  have 
Drove  a that  if  sriven  an  opportunity  they  can  move  ahead  in  a positne  di  ecti 
and  assume  more  and  more  responsibility  which  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  oui 

,n  Currentlv  tlm  arrangeiiient  is  such  that  tlic  Indian  Tribes  are  adniinistoriiig 
their  own  «ro«-rams  such  as  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Operation  Mainstream, 
etc.  by  contracting  directly  with  tlie  Federal  Government.  The 
prefer  to  continue  this  arrangement  by  acting  as  prime  sponsoi  and  contracti.i, 
di  recti v with  the  l ederal  Government.  ..  ^ 

In  recent  years  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States  have  moved  ahead 

ln  £ c°ooKRnadtor1orntlie  United  Tribes  of  North  Dakota  and  as  an  advisory 
member  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  twelve  member  Committee 
representing  the  total  Indian  population  of  the  United  States  ™ 
can  say  that,  it  will  be  shameful  and  ridiculous  to  place  the  destmj _ of  tie 
Indian  tribes  in  state  politics.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  ve  keep 
t ho  development  of  the  human  resources  out  of  state  politics. 

vrom  past  history  and  past  treatment  of  our  Indian  Tribes  by  some  of  on 
non-Indian  poliiicians  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  we  will  end  up  with  the 
crumbs.  I ask  you  in  all  fairness  to  our  people,  the  first  Americans,  that  we 
he  allowed  to  wntinne  down  the  path  of  progress,  and  be  kept  out  of  the  eve,, 
unwen L political  football  that  will  result.  - 

1 Wo  request  that  you  look  at  the  records  and  compare  onr  success  and 
progress  to  what  has  taken  place  with  the  non-Indian  programs  that  ai 

We  humbly  seek  your  support,  and  we  need  your  help  to  amend  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Jamerson,  does  your  colleague,  Mr.  Ankle,  de- 
sire to  make  a statement?  . . ..  ill  f„ 

ilr.  Jamerson.  I would  appreciate  it  if  Mr.  Ankle  would  elaborate 
on  his  present  position  and  how  he  feels  toward  the  present  opera- 
tion and  what  would  happen  if  the  State  did  operate  our  other  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Da Sets.  Before  you  proceed,  then,  am  I correct  in  my  sum- 
marization of  vour  views  that  you  oppose  the  Federal  Government 
decentralizing  these  programs  and  vesting  authority  m the  States  to 

°*Mr  Jamerson.  Yes,  sir;  certain  programs,  the  manpower  programs. 
Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  a correct  analysis  of  your  views? 

Mr.  Jamersox,  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Hawkins,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Jamerson.  as  I understand,  you  are  advocating 
that  the  bill  before  you,  ILK.  13472,  be  amended  so  that  the  tribal 
organization  vou  represent  in  North  Dakota  may  become  a prime 
sponsor  in  the  operation  of  the  employment  program? 

Mr.  Jamerson.  Yes,  sir.  _ , _.  , , 

Mr  Hawkins.  You  have  made  a statement  that  I may  not  have 
heard  correctly,  that  no  Indians  are  employed  to  work  among  Indians  ? 
Mr.  Jamerson.  At  the  State  level.  I am  talking  about  the  State 

capital  in  North  Dakota. 
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hat  is  the  situation  ill  North  Dakota,  that  no  In- 
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ciians  arc  employed  in  programs  to  work  among  Indians ^ 

Mr.  Jatwkkson.  I mean  in  key  positions,  Rich  as  the  director  of 
Tiulian  cd  neat  ion,  the  executive  director  of  Indian  affairs,  or  any 

Indian  employed  in  the  State  office.  ^ 

We.  do  have  Indians  at  the  reservation  level  working  for  the  Mate. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  I see.  What  efforts  have  yon  made  to  obtain  t no  em- 
ployment of  Indians?  _ i.*  4-1 

Mr  J-\mi  rson.  We  have  adopted  resolutions,  and  are  requesting  the 
present  administration  in  North  Dakota  to  recognize  tlrntwe  cto  have 
qua M lied  Indians  to  he  holding  down  these  key  jobs  m the  Mate  capital 
Mr.  Hawkins.  You  have  submitted  the  names  of  qualified  Indians' 
Mr.  Jameuson.  We  haven't  submitted  the  names,  but  we  have  sub- 
mitted the  recommendations  to  the  man  who  is  the  liaison  between 

the  Indians  and  the  State.  , 4 _ 

Mr  lluvivixs.  How  about  the  OKO  program?  Are  Indians  involved 
in  any  important,  positions  within  that  program  working  among  the 

InMv.njAAtiuiS0N.  Speaking  about  the  State,  we  do  have  one  Indian 
who  is  a clerk,  but  the  Director  and  the  other  personnel  directly  under 
him  are  non-Indian.  Mr.  Ankle  and  other  Indian  people  at  the  reser- 
vation, who  are  contracting  with  the  Federal  Government  at  t lie- 
present  time,  do  operate  their  own  programs  without  going-  through 

the  State,  at  the  present  time.  _ . , . 

We  have  an  Indian  desk  here  infWashington,  D.C.,  who  is  doing  a 
tremendous  job  in  their  area,  and  I certainly  feel  that  tins  lias  been  one- 
of  the  answers  for  motivating  our  Indian  people  to  get  up  and  start 

doing  things  for  themselves.  A 

Mi*.  Hawkins.  Do  I understand  yon  to  be  asserting  that  m those 
decisions  that  have  affected  you,  such  as  flood  control,  the  operation  of 
the  poverty  program  and  all  of  the  other  programs  that  you  have 
never  been  consulted,  or  consulted  only  on  a limited  basis? 

Mr.  Jamerson.  The  flood  control  was  imposed  on  us  through  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  but  in  the  poverty  program,  we  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  the  Federal  Government  directly  and  operate 
■our  own  programs  and  other  programs  that  are  beneficial  to  the 

Indians.  jL1  ^ , 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Is  this  the  only  one  of  the  programs  that  you  have 
had  any  opportunity  at  all  to  be  consulted  about,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  programs  ? 

Mr.  Jaiuersox.  Yes,  and  in  manpower  programs,  sir. 

Mr.  ITawkins.  Some  manpower  programs? 

Mr.  Jamerson.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I would  like  to  say  that  I certainly  agree  with  you 
in  your  views,  but  I hasten  to  add  that  I represent-  a minority,  I am 
afraid  that  the  proposal  before  us,  as  well  as  n-  st  of  the  other  pro- 
posals of  this  session,  seeks  to  give  greater  control  to  the  State,  and  I 
think  that  you  must,  be  faced  with  that  practical  consideration,  that 
this  administration  has  pledged  to  turn  over  to  the  States,  not  only 
the  operation  of  the  manpower,  but  the  operation  of  most  of  the 

other  programs.  . 

Mr.  Jamerson.  Del  me  interject  this:  The  Touted  Tribes  of  Aorth 
Dakota  recently  have  formed  a United  Tribe  of  North  Dakota  Devel- 
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opment  Corp.,  which  is  a nonprofit  organization  operated  under  the 
present  State  laws. 

These  are  four  Indian  tribal  chairmen  who  comprise  a.  board  of 
directors,  representing  all  the  tribal  councils  in  the  Indian  population 
of  Xortli  Dakota. 

Through  this  move,  when  we  wore  read.  , we  have  contracted  with 
the  Federal  Government  to  operate  a United  Tribes  Finployinent 
Training  Center  at  Bismarck,  X.  Dak.,  which  is  serving  nine  States, 
approximately  45  Indian  reservations  throughout,  the  United  States. 

This  training  center  is  operated  by  the  Indians,  themselves,  for  In- 
dians, with  the  assistance  of  technical  and  management  know-how 
experience  by  Bemlix. 

This  lias  proven  very  successful  so  far.  By  doing  this,  we  have  kept 
State  politics  out.  Down  through  the  years,  some  of  our  Job  Corps 
fell  by  the  wayside  due  to  State  politics,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  United  Tribes  Finployinent  Training  Center,  which  is  operated 
for  and  like  a business. 

We  are  serving  the  low-motivated,  low-education,  the  disadvantaged 
people,  the  hard-core  unemployed.  This  is  the  only  training  center  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  very  unique. 

The  Indians  founded  it  and  are  operating  it,  and  we  are  getting 
something  done.  We  are  training  24  hours  a day.  In  some  of  the  train- 
ing centers,  the*  train  onlv  from  8 to  5,  but  we  are  happy  to  say  that 
we  are  training  24  hours  a day. 

Wo  train  the  husband  and  wife  and  children.  Presently,  we  have 
around  80  stndenis,  not  counting  the  children,  which  number  nearly 
100,  in  day  care,  from  7 months  old  up  through  high  school,  to  attend 
a nearby  school. 

This  direction  that  we  are  going  in  now  is  something  that  should 
be  studied  by  other  States  throughout  the  United  States,  because  it 
has  caused  the  Indians  to  get  into  business  and  start  doing  things 
for  themselves,  but  we  feel,  the  Indian  reservations  that  the  manpower 
programs  that  are  being  directed  to  the  States  for  our  Indian  reserva- 
tions should  be  a direct  pipeline  from  the  Federal  Government,  here 
in  Washington,  to  our  tribal  councils,  who  ore  a separate  political 
entity,  different  from  State  government,  and  we  are  fiee  from  State 
politics. 

Thank  yon  very  much. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Tlmnk  you. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Ankle,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Ankle.  I certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
people,  and  that  Senator  Burdick  has  given  me  this  opportunity  to 
talk  to  you  people  and  all  concerned. 

I am  an  OEO  director,  representing  Xortli  and  South  Dakota,  and 
I am  here  supporting  Mr.  Jamerson’s  statement.  This  is  the  first  time 
I have  an  opportunity  to  talk  in  a congressional  building.  I taught 
school  for  19  years,  and  when  I graduated  back  in  1951,  my  mother 
said.  -Xow,  you  have  a high  school  education,  you.  have  the  best  edu- 
cation possible.” 

At  that  time,  high  school  was  feasible,  but,  today,  you  must  have  a 
college  education,  and  at  that  time  the  trend  was  to  get  out  of  the 
reservation  and  stay  away,  because  there  was  no  progress. 

In  fact,  if  you  spoke  Indian  on  the  playground,  you  were  on  de- 
tention. Today  we  are  getting.,  away  from  the  language,  and  most 
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educated  students  have  broken  away  from  the  “SoVotS-S 
Ehino-  that  has  ever  happened  to  the  reser\  ation  is  the  OEO  pr  to 
Now.  we  are  bringing  the  educated  people  back  to  the  reservation 
to  help  rub  this  education  off  on  the  low-income  type  of  PeoP^  ^ 
today  tho  dropout  is  tremendous,  the  school  dropout,  is  tremendous 

01  Spefddng  on  a national  level,  and  this  is  put  out  bv  the  Department 
of  HEW  out  of  every  100  children  enrolled  m the  fifth,  grade  tod.  v 
on  a national  average,  only  66.7  percent  complete  their  high  school 

0(1  Out  of  that  66.7  percent,  only  25  will  qualify  for  college  education. 
When  I think  about  the  dropout,  I shake  111  my  shoes. 

So,  as  OEO  director,  I have  got  a real  positive  staff  now.  Oiu  chai 
man's  name  is  Mr.  Doug  Skye,  who  has  been  with  the  Federal  Go\  ei  n- 
ment.  civil  service,  for  »7  years.  lie  is  a tribal  chairman.  He  is  a mv 
understanding  guy.  He  understands  the  problems  and  s>’ch. 

Mv  Headstart  director  has  taught  school  for  1<  .yearn  m the  L s 
Angeles  school  systems,  and  has  a masters  degree  m education.  »_ 
is  the  director  of  the  Headstart  program,  and  we  have  seven 1 ITeiuEtai  t 
centers,  which  serve  ages  :> to  5.  and  live  out  of  the.  seven  staffed  uitli 
degree  holding  Indian  teachers  from  the  reservation. 

We  are  seeking  two  more  teachers  to  complete  our  tail  i°-  the 

At  the  present  time  in  the  OEO  program,  we  have  80  Indian  peo- 
ple working,  and  since  1964,  when  the  OEO  program  was  es  nbl.shed, 
the  people' in  the  reservation,  their  attitudes  have  changed  ti  omen - 
donsly.  They  have  good  business  references  now,  and  they  aie  tlnnkm_ 

ahead  at  all  times.  . , , 

This  summer,  with  the  housing  development,  we  are  going  to  nav  e 

a staff  of  280  Indian  people  working.  , „ , . 

So  we  are  moving  ahead,  and  I,  as  a classroom  teacner,  am  tm u » 
to  install  a positive  mental  attitude  among  the  people.  They  have  a 
tendency  to  think  negatively,  but  I kept  reminding  them  every  day  to 
smile  and  agree,  and  try  to  replace  the  negative  attitude  with  a posi- 
tive mental  attitude.  , . /nwca  i-p 

x Take  Mr.  .Tamerson  said,  if  we  do  have  tne  State  take  over  OEO.  it 
that  happens,  I am  afraid.  If  you  have  any  questions,  I will  be  glad 

Mr.  Daniels.  How  many  people  are  nivolved  ni  tlieHTmted  Tubes 
of  North  Dakota?  Mr.  Jamerson  mentioned  earlier  that  there  are  torn 
tribes  involved.  What  is  the  total  population? 

Mr.  Jamerson.  21,450  people,  approximately,  Mv.  Daniels 
Mr.  Daniels.  On  this  OEO  program  that  you  direct,  are  all  ol  tne 
personnel  Indians? 

Mr.  Ankle.  Yes.  . 

Mr  D\ niels.  How  many  people  are  enrolled  in  the  progi  am  < 

Mr.  Ankle.  At  the  present  time,  like  I said,  there  are  80. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Eighty?  . .■ 

Mr.  Ankle.  On  the  staff,  but  we  have  housing  on  the  reservation, 

and  we  will  have  a total  staff  of  280. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Would  yon  elaborate  on  the  housing  program  you 
referred  to  that  is  about  to  commence  this  summer?  This  will  present 
additional  opportunity  to  your  enrollees.  I would  like  you  to  elabo- 


rate  on  that  and  explain  to  the  committee  how  they  will  become 

involved.  . 

Mr.  Ankle.  Back  in  South  Dakota,  March  is  usually  our  bad  month, 
because  we  have  blizzards,  out  there  in  South  Dakota.  In  April,  we 
figure  we  will  get  going  on  the  liousiiig  development.  We  have  seven 
districts  out  there  in  Standing  Rook,  and  some  of  these  people  are 
low-income  families.  Some  are  on  aid,  and  some  have  various  jobs. 

The  housing  development  will  be  according  to  their  income.  In 
other  words,  if  they  are  on  old-age  assistance,  their  rent  isn't  quite 
as  high,  but  we  are  going  to  build  in  the  seven  districts,  perhaps  seven 
in  Wakpala,  and  1(1  in  another,  and  these  are  our  districts, 

Mr.  Daniels.  These  are  financed  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
how  many  units  are  contemplated? 

Mr.  Ankle.  About  120. 

M.  Daniels.  Will  the  people  employed  on  this  construction  be  all 

Indians?  , 

Mr.  Ankle.  Yes,  we  intend  that.  Most  of  these,  wo  are  dealing  with 
real  low-income  type  of  people.  Their  attitudes  are  negative,  and  they 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  have  a job,  of  this  sort, 

Mr.  Daniels.  Will  you  kindly  explain  to  the  committee  where  these 
Indians  receive  their  know-how,  where  they  obtain  their  training  to 
be  engaged  in  this  type  of  building  construction? 

Mr.  Ankle.  These  people  are  going  to  be  working  on  the  housing. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Have  they  been  trained  by  the  department  programs 
you  direct  ? 

Mr.  Ankle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  And  they  are  engaged  in  all  different  types  of  skids, 
plumbing,  carpentry,  masonry,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Ankle.  Yes.  We  are  trying  to  teach  them  some  type  of  skill 

so  they  can  get  on  their  own  and  compete. 

Mr.  Daniels.  What  is  the  age  range  of  those  enrolled  in  your 
program  ? 

Mr.  Ankle.  On  the  housing,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No,  in  the  OTSO  programs? 

Mr.  Ankle.  It  all  depends.  We  try  to  get  our  educated  people 
back  and  be  the  appointed  heads.  I supervise  Headstart,  adult  basic 
education,  Neighborhood  Youth,  Career  Development,  and  we  are 
doing  a tremendous  job  on  these  various  tilings. 

Then,  I am  the  supervisor  over  the  housing  development,  and  emer- 
gency food  for  the  poor  people,  the  low-income  type  of  people,  and 
then  we  have  neigliborood  centers  where  t-h ! older  people  can  do  .head- 
work,  and  sewing,  and  such  to  earn  extra  money.  T Ley  range  m age 
from  GO  to  TO,  the  people  that  don’t  have  any  opportunity  or  any  in- 
come, we  try  to  hire  those  tyjw a of  people. 

Then  we"  have  neighborhood  food  and  emergency,  and  community 
health  representatives,  but  these,  work  directly  with  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Department.  . 

They  go  into  homes  Said  teach  hygiene,  sanitizing  their  homes  and 
various  fundamentals  of  hygiene, 

Mr  Daniels.  When  did  this  program  commence  ? _ 

Mr.  Ankle.  Well,  we  usually  get— it  all  depends.  As  far  as  OEO 
is  concerned,  here  at  the  head  office,  we  are  No.  1 in  the  United  States 
in  progress. 
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Mr.  Dan'tki.s.  When  was  it  started,  in  1064  ? 

Mr.  A vki.k.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Can.  you  toll  me  the  number  of  students  who  have 
dropped  Out  after  being  enrolled  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  the  t raining  programs? 

Mr.  Ankle  On  our  reservation,  it  is  about  50  percent. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Fifty  percent  ? 


Mr.  Ankle.  Yes.  ^ .. 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  kind  of  a high  average.  Can  you  tell  me  the 

reason  why  they  dropped  out  ? 

Mr.  Ankle.  The  main  purpose  is  reading  readiness.  Most  ot  those 
people  doirt  have-  home  references  and  such,  and  they  can  t compete 
in  school.  At  their  level,  they  think  they  are  doing  great,  but  when 
thev  got  in  a college,  this  is  where  they  have  difficulty  in  reading. 

T spoke  Indian  until  I was  7.  and  when  T went  into  the  first 
grade  I had  to  learn  to  speak  English,  and  (his  was  a handicap,  because 

I sneak  Sioux  Indian.  . , 

They  are  taking  two  stops*  translate  Indian  into  English,  and 
comprehend  it.  It  is  exciting  work,  and  I am  eager  to  get  back  and 
motivate  my  people  again.  . ... 

Mr.  Daniels.  I think  you  have  done  an  outstanding  job  from  what 
yon  have  stated  here  this  morning.  T would  like  to  compliment .you. 

Mr.  Ankle.  You  have  to  love  people  to  work  with  them  like  this. 
I o-et  up  every  moniinff  smiling  and  looking  forward  to  the  coining  day. 
IHs  exciting,  because  we  are  rebuilding.  The  State  doesn’t  know  the 
real,  basic  fundamentals  of  the  Indians. 

When  I visit  the  districts,  T speak  Indian  with  them,  have  a cup 
of  coffee  with  them,  and  let  them.be  involved.  You  have  to  be  a good 
listener  to  motivate  these  people. 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  a fine  philosophy,  and  I hope  you  will  be  suc- 
cessful. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Hawkins? 

Mr.  ITawktns.  Are  the  reservations  scattered  through  the  States? 

Mr.  Ankle.  We  have  no  industry  on  the  reservation.  We  have 
$1,000,000  for  the  special  impact,  and  so  we  arc  going  to  build  a 
now  motel,  cafe,  swimming  pool,  golf  course,  and  it  will  be  right  on  the 
reservation  pretty  close  to  where  Sitting  Full  was  killed. 

Mr.  ITawktns.  Is  this  the  headquarters  that  you  are  speaking  of  for 


tl  i e va  r i ous  t ribes  ? 

Mr.  Ankle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Where  is  this  located  ? 

Mr.  Ankle.  Standing  Rock.  . Q 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  is  all  within  a specific  county,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Ankle.  Yes.  south  Sioux  County,. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Within  that  county,  what  is  vour  population  as  com- 
pared with  that  outside  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Ankle.  The  total  population  is  about  5,000  and  with  the  Indian 
agency,  wo  have  probably  about  850  fight  within  the  area. 

"Mr!  Hawkins.  The  bill  provides  that  the  area  should  consist  of  a 
city,  comity,  town,  or  such  other  unit  of  local  government,  and  within 
that  unit  presumably  the  highest  elective  official  would  become  the  ap- 
propriate official  for  the  State  to  designate. 
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I was  trying  to  find  out  sonic  basis  upon  which  the  State  would 
have  rational  grounds  for  designating  che  reservation  as  the  prime 
sponsor,  and  if  not,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  language  of  the  bill 
should  be  clarified  in  order  that,  at  la  i in  those  areas  where  t lie 
reservation  is  in  a rather  dominant  role,  that  the  reservation  should  he 
designated  as  a prime  sponsor. 

I see  no  particular  rationalization  in  designating  the  county  official 
or  the  official  of  that  particular  town  which  is  nearby  as  the  prime 
sponsor  on  the  reservation,  itself. 

Now,  provided  we  could  amend  the  bill  in  order  to  so  clarify  it,  do 
you  think  that  this  would  at  least  he  some  relief  to  you  in  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  bill  is  going  to  be  adopted? 

Mr.  Jareerson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  elaborate,  if  I may  be  given 
the  opportunity? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  you  may. 

Mr.  Jarit.usox.  I had  the  opportunity  to  work  up  all  the  workable 
programs  on  housing,  which  we  are  talking  about,  and  during  this 
time  I was  chairman  of  the  Code  Review  Committee.  We  had  people 
in  there,  engineers,  businessmen,  contractors,  and  so  forth. 

We  worked  up  a set  of  codes,  building  codes,  electrical,  plumbing, 
and  so  forth,  paralleling  the  national  building  codes,  and  these  codes 
were  adopted  by  a tribal  council  in  April,  around  1963,  by  the  Stand- 
ing Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  and  most  recently,  the  commissioners  of  Corson 
County,  which  is  all  non-Indians,  a group  of  county  officials,  which  is 
a subdivision  of  the  State,  these  county  commissioners  in  South  Dakota 
adopted  our  (‘odes,  and  the  Sioux  Comity  commissioners  followed  suit. 
They  adopted  our  codes,  the  ones  we  drew'  up  and  arc  using  at  pres- 
ent, and  approved  by  the  people  in  Washington,  D.C. 

What  I am  trying  to  say  is  that  the  Indian  reservations  in  our  areas 
are  further  ahead  in  their  administration  of  the  management  of  affairs 
than  some  of  our  political  subdivisions  of  the  State. 

This  is  what  I am  trying*  to  tell  you.  that  it  would  he  ridiculous  and 
shameful  if  we  did  have  to  go  under  rhe  county  system,  because  our 
law  enforcement,  our  schools,  our  tribal  government,  our  programs, 
are  so  far  ahead  that  it  is  reabv  ridiculous  that  wo  be  placed  hack  in 
archaic  times. 

I certainly  do  not  want  to  seem  to  take  issue  with  our  county  gov- 
ernments, but  we  are  moving  ahead  in  a direction  that  Congress  really 
wants  us  to  move  ahead,  and  that  is  a positive  direction.  We  are  free 
from  being  caught  in  political  crossfires. 

Wlnit  I am  trying  to  say  is  that  the  counties  in  our  reservation,  in 
our  area,  are  following  the  examples  we  set.  We  include  them  in  our 
economic  development  administration  program. 

Most  recently,  in  our  last  legislation,  I was  called  upon  by  the 
State  legislature  committee  on  industry  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
to  appear — imagine  this,  an  Indian  from  the  reservation  w7as  called 
upon bv  the  State  to  appear  in  behalf  of  the  State,  for  their  appropria- 
tion in  economic  development — because  wre  at  the  reservation  level  are 
moving  and  planning  and  hoping  that  we  will  be  left  this  way. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time,  I am  going 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  allow  the  tribal  governments  to  become  prime 
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sponsors  of  the  planning  and  operation  of  these  JdXnt 

can  o-et  the  support  of  enough  members  of  the  committee  t t 1 
sucl^ui  amendnient,  and  I hasten  to  add  that  I was  very  regretful  that 
I can't  do  the  same  thing  for  the  operation  of  programs  in  the  black 
Lcl  brown  ghettos  of  America,  as  well,  but  certainly  there  may  be 
some  rationalization  that  applies  to  the  tribal  go^eimnen  ; 

tions  that  will  be  perhaps  persuasive  in  having  the  member  adopt  it, 

but  I do  intend  to  offer  the  amendment.  o i _fl.  ^ 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  the. testimony  of  both  of 

these  gentlemen  here  this  morning. 

Do  vou  have  any  further  questions,  Mr-  Hawkins  .• 

Mr. 'Hawkins.  No  further  questions. 

Mr  D\ Niels.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  hcherJe. 

Ml.  SniERLE  just  a few  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  made  the  statement  initially  that  your  OEO  agency  ranks  No. 

1 Mi^jSkl eHys  TWeason  why  I sav  this  is  that  on  other  reserva- 
tions ‘th^r  bookwork  and  such  is  not  balanced  as  well  as  it  should  be. 
Om^reports  are  in  the  office  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  Mid  the 
nuditors  went  throuMi  our  books,  and  they  are  in  A-l  condition. 

mean  you  were  A-l  as  far  as  your  bookkeeping 

Atp/-'\\NKLE°1That  and  our  progress  as  far  as  bringing  the  educated 

this  off  on  the  youngsters.  The  ages  m the 
fleadst art  program  are  W birth  until  4 years  of  age.  Tlieir  minds 
arebkemon "os.  They  are  unselectivc.  If  we  can  motivate  many  v.th 
reading  readiness,  50  percent  of  what  they  near  and  see.  will  be  ab 
sorbed  and  then  from  5 to  9,  30  percent,  and  then  from  10  to  17,  20 

percent  dealing  with  right  now  is  the  negative  type  of 

people  that  are  scli«  ol  dropouts  mid  such,  but  if  we  can  reach  diem 
at  kindergarten,  when  they  are  young,  they  will  be  easily  motivated, 
r,  ScHEimE.  How  old  is  your  normal  kinder  gai  en  i 

Ml-  ScHERLE.  Did  I read  somewhere  in  some  periodical  concerning 
the  Headstart  program,  depending  on  the  age,  tliat  they  had  soon  for- 
gotten most  of  what  they  had  been  taught  in i Headstart  . . , 

Mr  Ankle.  Well,  this  isn’t  so  with  us.  I talk  to  a lot  ci  principals 
of  schools,  and  they  said  that  since  we  have  OEO,  when  they  become 
first  graders  they  are  ready,  they  have  got  this  reading  readiness,  and 

80  Hex Su dy St o ’ th  ah  mist  of  the  Indian  people  spoke  Indian  and  it 
took  the  first  grade  to  motivate  them,  and  by  that  time  they  weie 

^hlr^ScHERi  Does  your  Headstart  teach  English  from  the  very 
beginning  ? 

Mr  Scherle.  Other  than  what  their  normal  tongue  at  home  is? 

Mr  Ankle.  Yes,  but  at  home  their  parents  speaklndian.  I can  speak 
both!' which  helps,  The  other  day  at  a tribal  council  meeting,  I made 
mv  speech  in  English. 

'Mr.  Sci-ierle.  At  home,  my  folks  talked  German. 
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You  mentioned  NYC  us  a program  ? 

Mr.  Ankle.  Yes;  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Mr.  Sctxf.rle.  I thought  that  was  a type  of  a program  that  would 
be  fostered  by  an  agency  to  Ibid  employment  for  particular  people.  Is 
mv  interpretation  correct?  _ r.  . 

'Mr.  Ankle.  Yes.  We  all  work  together.  You  take  the  Career  Devel- 
opment, which  is  an  OEO  program.  If  they  have  a high  school  educa- 
tion, at  the  end  of  4 o’clock  when  the  children  go  home,  they  talk  about 
what  they  did  for  the  day,  and  they  get  2 hours’  course  credit  toward 
their  college  credit. 

Mr.  Scherlk.  What  do  they  talk  about  ? 

Air.  Ankle.  What  they  did  for  the  day,  child  psychology,  ancl  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  they  hand  in  a report  and  say  what  they  did,  and 
they  get  an  examination,  and  they  get  college  credit. 

AIi\  Sc i leiilk.  College  credit? 

Air  Ankle.  Yes.  In  the  summertime  they  go  to  summer  school  to 
upgrade  their  college  credits.  They  might  get  six  or  eight  credits 

Mr.  Sciieklk.  I think  we  have  jumped  from  kindergarten  to  college 

awfully  fast.  Let  me  see  if  I can’t  back  up. 

You  mentioned  a moment  ago  that  50  percent  of  your  enrollees 
dropped  out  of  the  programs.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Ankle.  This  is  just  estimated. 

Air.  Sciierle.  It  could  be  higher  ? 

Air.  Ankle.  It  could  be  higher.  It  fluctuates. 

Air.  Sciierle.  What  reason  do  you  give  for  that  ? 

Air.  Ankle.  For  this  dropout,  you  mean? 


Air.  Sci-ierle.  Yes.  . 

Air.  Ankle.  Well,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  OEO  is  to  give 
the  parents  some  type  of  a job  where  they  can  support  their  chil- 
dren toward  education  so  they  can  have  these  opportunities.  A lot  of 
them  don’t  have  clothing,  or  clothes  to  go  to  school,  and,  of  course,  it 
their  parents  can  work,  they  can  hny  textbooks,  reference  mateiials  in 
the  home. 

Mr.  Scherle.  Aren’t  textbooks  and  different  school  materials  pro- 
vided to  these  kids?  , „ ,,  . 

Mr.  lxkxjs.  Well,  of  course,  they  only  spend  about  < percent  o±  their 
time  in  school,  and  wliat  I am  trying  to  say  here  is  that  93  percent  of 
their  time  is  spent  at  home,  church,  and  in  the  community.  They  nre 
home  all  summer  long.  They  only  spend  7 percent  of  tlieir  time  m 

school.  . . 

Mr.  Scherle.  How  would  that  7 percent  in  school  compare  with  the 

average  child  ? Aren’t  they  supposed  to  go  ISO  days  ? 

MiwVxkle.  Yes ; something  like  180  days. 

Mr.  Siierle.  At  7 percent  of  their  time  m your  school,  they  would 
have  to  go  until  they  are  70  years  old  to  even  graduate  from  the 

eighth  grade,  wouldn’t  they  ? l „ 

'Mr.  Ankle.  This  is  from  9 to  4 under  tlieir  teacher’s  influence, 
so  they  are  home  from  4 until  9,  and  they  are  home  cweiy  night, 
every  weekend,  and  so  what  I am  trying  to  average  it  out — 93  per- 
cent of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  home,  church,  and  community  influences. 
The  other  7 percent  is  spent  in  the  schools. 

Air.  Sciterle.  Iiow  long  has  the  OEO  program  been  m eftect  ? 


Mr.  Ankle.  1964. 
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Mr.  jAatEnsox.  Mr.  Chairman,  a correction,  please.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Federal  people,  we  wrote  up  the  first  programs  {pr  Standing 
Hock  Indian  Reservations.  We  went  into  effect  on  June  b,  1065.  Ihis 
was  the  actual  date  that  the  programs  were  put  into  ettect  at  Standing 
Rock,  but  the  other  reservations,  Fort  Totten  and  so  forth,  did  have 


them  before  Standing  Rock.  , , . ..  T 

MV.  A^kuk.  This  is  just  my  fourth  month  that  I am  completing.  1 
have  been  teaching  and  so  forth,  so  1 am  inst  learning  the  business. 

Mr.  rniiKimK.  Is  this  wlmt  you  would  call  a CAR  agency? 

Mr.  A>  km:.  Yes:  community  action  program. 

Mr,  "scuruLK.  llow  many  programs  do  yon  have, all  told? 

All*.  A n ivi .k.  I leadstart,  adult  basic  education. 

Mr.  rh'diumi:.  What  isthat  ? . . , 

Air.  A n k !,i:.  That  is  for  those  who  drop  out  of  school,  it  might  be 
a »rcs  Is  t<>  r>0  or  40.  or  what  have  you. 

*"m  r.  Sfiiiunu:.  What  do  von  teach  in  that? 

Mr.  A XKij:.  1 f they  drop  out  in  sixth  grade,  we  have  a head  teacher 
and  two  roving  teachers,  and  they  progress  at  their  own  pace  and 
complete  l veal*,  and  then  they  give  them  this  adult  basic  education 
test. Avliieh  ’is  called  a general— GED,  the  one  that  servicemen  take. 
This  is  pqui  valent  to  a high  school  diploma. 

Ai  r.  Scukumi.  You  mean  if  they  dropped  out,  they  could  get  a high 
school  equivalency  certificate? 

Mr  Axkm;.  Yes.  This  is  a real  great  thing. 

Air.  Schkhu:.  Nothing  in  the  world  ranks  second  to  education.  J 
am  jiHt  trying*  t o follow  the  pattern. 

Mr.  Ax iv m.  It  will  be  really  interesting  to  have  some  of  you  people 
come ’out  and  visit  onr  Headstart  program  and  OEO  program  m 
Standing  Rock  and  see  what  we  are  doing. 

Mv.  SciiEimK.  I am  very  critical  of  the  OEO  agency,  not  because  ot 
the  goals  established  by  the  program,  itself,  but  the  administration 
has  certainly  disillusioned  me  in  many  instances.  When  I am  being 
critical-  it  is* constructively  critical,  because  I want  the  money  to  go  to 
the.  people  for  whom  it  ’was  designed,  and  not  perpetuate  a lot  of 


administrators.  . # n 

You  also  mention  a national  food  aid  emergency  ? 

Mr.  AmvMx  Yes. 

A T w So 1 1 kki.k.  AVliat  does  that  program  do  ? 

ATr.  Axkux  That  is  for  the  needy.  Probably  they  are  living  on  old- 
age  assistance.  They  cairt  possibly ‘afford  to  buy  groceries. 

‘ AIV.  So i ikuue.  Do’they  get  any  other  welfare  money  ? 

Air.  Axki.k.  A lot  of  these  people  don?t  have  social  security. 

Air.  SonEHux  I know,  but  some  do.  Is  there  no  other  welfare 
money  at  all  ? 

Air*.  Axkux  From  the  State. 

Air.  Scukkuk.  What  did  the  people  do  before  the  OEO  came  into 


existence? 

Air.  Axkmx  I have  beep  away  from  the  reservation. 

Mi*.  Jamkhsox.  Air.  Chairman,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Scherle  wasn't 
present  when  I made  my  statement,  tliat  before  OEO  came  into 
Standing  Rock  or  any  of  the  reservations,  I would  say  over  80  per- 
cent of  our  Indian  population  on  onr  Indian  reservations  was  with- 
out work.  They  were  needy,  indigent  Indian  people. 
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Right  around  this  same  amount,  SO  percent,  arc  receiving  commodi- 
ties, but  with  OEO  and  our  other  programs  that  have  come  to  the 
reservation,  we  have  taken  these  people  off  the  welfare  rolls,  we  have 
placed  them  into  meaningful  and  good  work  where  they  are. learning 
and  establishing  work  habits,  and  recognizing  time,  which  is  of  real 
importance,  to  the  Indian  people. 

We  joke  about  IT,  Indian  time,  but  through  these  programs  the 
Indian  people  are  standing  up  and  doing  something  by  learning  to 
work,  establishing  good  work  habits.  The  real  problems  on  our  Indian 
reservations  are  not  physical  or  natural  resources.  The  need  is  now. 
today,  to  recognize  the  big  problem,  which  is  social  and  psychological. 

Our  people  are  really  in  need  of  programs  in  the  Held  of  mental 
health.  Our  people,  the" majority  of  them  on  welfare,  were  not  being 
motivated  prior  to  these  Federal  programs,  but  now,  with  the  little 
programs  we  do  have  on  the  Indian  reservation,  we  have  been  looking 
through  a long,  long  tunnel,  and  we  sec  a dim  light. 

But  this  light  is  getting  brighter,  because  we  are  scratching  the 
surface  by  using  OEO  and  other  programs  that  have  helped  our  In- 
dian people  stand  on  their  own  two  feet  and  start  doing  things,  be- 
cause Indians  manage  and  operate  tlieir  own  affairs. 

Like  I said  before,  down  through  the  years,  +he  experts  at  the  fttatu 
level  and  regional  level,  and  self-appointed  experts  at  the  national 
level,  have  had  a tendency  to  do  things  for  the  Indian,  the  individual 
Indian,  for  his  own  good,  without  the  Indian's  best  interests  at  heart. 

What  I am  trying  to  say  is  that  OEO  has  motivated  our  Indian 
people  in  a forward  direction.  OEO.  on  the  Indian  reservation,  is 
certainly  different  than  the  urban  OEO  programs  where  yon  haven  t 
really  interlocked  with  your  political  machinery. 

At  the  Indian  reservations,  this  is  not  the  case.  We  are  operating 
our  programs  in  a businesslike  manner,  and  that  is  why  we  want  to 
keep  out  of  being  caught  in  the  crossfire  of  State  polit  ics. 

Do  yon  know,  through  the  years,  we  have  been  making  excuses,  and 
we  want  the  Members  of  Congress  to  recognize  that  we  have  been 
used  as  a political  football,  but  we  want  to  be  left  as  a political  entity 
by  ourselves,  like  the  Honorable  Mr.  Hawkins  made  his  reconmioiula- 
tion  and  offered  an  amendment,  this  is  all  we  ask,  to  live  and  let  live. 

Mr.  Sciierle.  Don't  misunderstand  me.  T would  be  the  last  one  in 
the  world  to  ever  want  to  take  anything  away  from  you.  I am  a great 
lover  of  history,  and  this  country.  The  Indians  have  made  great  con- 
tributions to  tiie  development  of  this  country.  We  could  never  repay 
you  for  the  heritage  and  customs  that  helped  develop  this  great  coun- 
try. I am  proud  to  note  that  in  this  one  instance,  OEO  has  served  a 
purpose  with  you  people,  who  are  the  backbone  of  this  Nation.  VoU 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  your  interests,  and  no  one  could  have 
a higher  regard  than  1 have  for  the  Sioux  Indian,  so  it  is  a pleasure 
to  have  you  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Jamkksox.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I wanted  to  add  an  introduction.  Mr.  McLain  to  my 
left,  who  has  been  with  the  tribal  council  since  1020.  He  is  TO  years 
old.  He  is  still  very  active  in  tribal  affairs,  and  we  are  happy  to  have 
him  with  us. 

I also  want  to  say  that  our  new  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
taken  a real  line  step  in  getting  the  Indians  to  become  involved  in  Solv- 
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in  o'  their  own  problems,  and  he  is  to  be  commended  for  his  direct, on. 
He.  is  assisting  ns  in  doing  this,  by  doing  our  own  thinking,  and  we 
certainly  respect  the  Honorable  Louis  II.  Bruce.  ~ 

Mr.  I)aniki,s.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony.  . . 

I assure  you  your  testimony  will  be  given  very  serious  consideration 

by  this  subcommittee. 

Air.  .Tamkjisox.  Thank  you. 

Hr.  Daniels.  Our  next  witness  is  -Mitchell  Svmcloft,  vice  president 
of  tiie  Pi  vision  ol:  National  Affairs  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 

STATEMENT  OF  MITCHELL  SVIRIDQFF,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  DIVISION 
OF  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS,  FORD  FOUNDATION,  NEW  YOTslL,  N.Y.; 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  BASIL  J.  WHITING  AND  ROBERT  SCKAANK 

Air.  Svtridoff.  Thank  you.  . fl 

Air  I)  vxirr.s.  Air.  Sviridoff  has  appeared  here  at  the  request  of  the 
subcoinmittee,  to  enlighten  the  subcommittee  on  wliat  technical  as- 
sistance we  can  get  in  the  matters  we  have  under  consideration. 

Air.  Svirtdoff.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman.  . 

Let  me  first  request  that  the  statement  which  I have  submitted  to 
you  be  entered  into  the  record.  I would  like  to  summarize  it  very 

AIt\  Daniels.  Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  incorpo- 
rat od  into  the  record  at  this  time. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows  :) 


Statement  of 


JIitciiell  SvntmOEF,  Vice  President,  Division  of  National 
Affairs,  The  Ford  Foundation 

I am  Mitcliell  Sviridoff.  Vice  President  for  Division  of  National  Affairs  of  tlie 
Ford  Foundation.  This  Division  is  responsible  for  tlie  bulk  of  the  I<  emulation  s 
domestic  programming  apart  from  the  arts  and  apart  from  education  ns  pio- 
virtert  liv  established  educational  institutions.  The  Foundation’s  grants  m man- 
power lire  part  of  our  responsibilities  and  they  have  averaged  approximately 
S4  million  per  vear  in  the  last  several  years.  . 

Bv  wav  of  personal  background,  I liave  been  involved  witli  labor  and  man- 
power activities  for  over  30  years.  Immediately  I>vior  to  assuming  my  post  at 
the  Foundation,  I spent  two  years  in  New  York  City  first  designing  and  then 
administering  that  Citv’s  Human  Resources  Administration,  tlie  first  inajoi 
attempt  to  combine  a big  city  Mayor’s  manpower,  welfare,  community  action, 
and  educational  responsibilities  in  one  agency.  And  for  4 years  before  that  I 
was  Executive  Director  of  New  Haven’s  Community  xrogress,  Incorporated. 
CPI  was  one  of  the  Ford  Foundation’s  “Grey  Areas  projects,  which,  with  the 
activities  of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  served  as  one 
of  tlie  carlv — and,  I think,  most  successful — models  for  the  poverty  program. 

I a...  accompanied  this  morning  by  Mr.  Basil  Whiting,  the  Foundation  s Pro- 
gram Officer  handling  the  the  bulk  of  our  manpower  efforts,  and  by  AG  Robeit 
Sell  rank,  formerly  a Deputy  Commissioner  of  Manpowei  for  the  City  o-  New 
York  and  before  that  Director  of  the  Urban  Youth  W ork  Corps  of  tlie  U?"  ” 
East  Side's  Mobilization  for  Youth,  one  of  New'  York  City  s and  the  nations 
most,  consistently  innovative  and  competent  experimental  and  demon&tiation 
agencies  Mr.  Sciirank  is  now  a consultant  to  the  Foundation. 

I am  liappv  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  able  to  respond  to  your  request 
to  assist  the' Committee  in  its  consideration  of  the  proposed  manpower  legisla- 
tion I am  convinced  that  in  domestic  affairs  this  legislation  is  second  in  nnpor 
t-u  ce  onlv  to  the  pending  welfare  reforms.  It  will  not  only  reorganize  the  nation  s 
manpower  efforts  but,  perhaps,  also  establish  a pattern  for  productive  program- 
matVc  relationships  between  Federal,  state,  and  local  governments  m a variety 
of  fields. 
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ielT>'  ,^S?fobw  tbatuntii  100°  this  nation  did  not  have  a manpower  policy 
Tho  MDT\”vas  aimed  at  the  mature,  skilled  worker  who  was i displaced by  auto- 

ss»» 

issiitpslliSSiiil 

^ the  underemployed,  the * drop- 

~S 

ni1]hrprogrtmmatlc^^rm^^’ ”toum^  Unrt  tiie^Ssttn^lnstitutions-^riniMil^tte 

SSHHSHHHira; 

'^."SmTlSSS?!? aS?S>SS3Jt  k>  h«~  i«  »»  h.™.  « cm. 

It  Vu /there  that  many  of  the  techniques  that  are  now  accepted  parts  oi^mP^- 
iensive manpower  programs  were  initiated,  tested,  or  demonstrated.  These  in- 
clude— tr(;a(.h  techniques,  using  store-funds  in  inner-city  neighborhoods 

manned  l>v  indigenous  non-professionals.  The  technique  was  designed  t 
“out  those  nleding  manpower  services  and  overcome  the  | 

distrust  with  which  established  bureaucracies  were  viewed.  It.t^1\ 
power  services^  out  of  “downtown”  and  Placed  them  into  the  neghiorhood 

"'now ^c'ouuse^ng1  techniques,  again  relying  on  non-professionals  to  provide 
rapport  and  models  of  success.  neighborhood-based  skill  centers  using 

ngM  patterns  .t  vocational  «»• 

IE  ss,  % asaa  s.%s.,s,s  a 

Nlw  approaches 'to  dealing  with  youths  who  had  dropped  out  or  were 
cially  for  the  bill  this  committee  will  recommend  . 
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Hrst  it  is  clear  that  the  existing  Federal  categorical  manpower  programs  must 
he  eonioiida  tell.  The  great  number,  variety,,  and  type  of  such  progntms  .s  unnee^- 
sarilv  .-(infusing  and  an  administrative  nightmare  for  state  ami  local  agencies 
through  wldeh  most  are  operated.  In  such  eirenn.stances » 
ing  liiireaueratic  flefdoms  thrive  at  Federal,  state,  aiul  local  lei  ^ 
quire  meats  and  training  allowances  unnecessarily ( vary  and 

services  -ire  duplicated  while  otliers  are  lacking  altogether.  Both  funds  ana  . tan 
energy  are  wasted  in  coping  with  problems  that  have  little  to  do  with  actual 

s? a 

ouo  modelled  largelv  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  cftorts.  Consolidating  cate 
• m r i cal ° \ >r  ogr  a ms  will  help  on  this  front  as  well;  it  should  allow  agencies  to 
(iK|  tlexihlv  to  tlio  needs  of  each  Individual,  working  out  with  him  an  ein- 
p!ov"ihHitv  plaib  or  siniilar  comprehensive  scheme  calling  for  and  making  avail- 

il‘ Thha/^iere'is  a nc^d  manpo^r,  as  in  other  public  policy  areas  to  xeaiign 
the  distribution  of  fluids,  of  responsibility,  and  of  "Utbordy 'ttunwl 
levels  of  the  Federal  svslem.  In  ninnpowi  r.  wiicre  service  must  lie  cioseij  ..ttiua  <l 
to  ideal  needs,  this  means  that  Federal  programs  should  be  decentralized  to  states 
and  especially,  to  local  governments  and  agencies.  This  must  be  done  m a manner 
designed  to  enhance  and  preserve  state  and  local  flexibility.  Initiative,  autlioiitj, 
•nul  responsibility.  At  tile  same  time,  however,  some  of  tlie  dangers  fiequciitb 
associated  with  a purely  block  grant  approach  should  lie  avoided  by  providing  t«.i 
Federal  guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations  relating  largely  to  performance  objec- 
tives and  standards  and  enforceable  by  Federal  officers  on  the  basis  of  thorough 

1^0FouTtlbVnl^ifeTta^?mportallt  to  decentralize  manpower  programs,  ic  is  abund- 
antly clear  from  the  experience  of  the  past  decade  that  the  capacity  of  state  and 
I0  governments  and  other  local  agencies  effectively  to  plan  for  and  admuiister 
such  programs  is  severely  limited.  Archaic  governmental  structures,  rigid  and 
restrictive  civil  service  requirements,  and  the  sheer  absence  of  adequate  number 
!.f  competent  experienced  manpower  personnel  (especially  among  mi  limit.-, 
groups)  will  drastically  impede  tlie  progress  of  such  decentralized  progiams.  This 
means  that  a major  concern  of  any  new  legislation  must  be  tlie  upgiadmg  of 

state  Mini  local  manpower  capacities.  , _ , 

Yifih  tlio  past  decade  has  also  confirmed  the  strength  of  the  tensions  exi.,tinu 
between  state  and  citv  governments.  The  hostility  that  frequently  breaks  to  the 
siirfa-e  between  these  elements  of  our  Federal  system  is  certainly  nonproductive 
and  often  counter-productive.  I am  afraid,  however,  that  these  tensions  will  not  be 
easily  dissipated  in  tlie  near  future.  They  are  built  into  the  existing  political  and 
socio-economic  systems,  and  no  single  piece  of  legislation,  even  one  as  important 
as  tlie  pending  manpower  legislation,  will  change  that  situation.  This  requires 
great  care  on  (lie  part  of  those  who  would  decentralize  Federal  programs.  Igner- 
iie-  these  tensions  will  not  do:  rather,  legislation  must  explicitly  lay  out  and 
protect  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  both  levels  of  government  in  hopes  at 
ensuring  effective  state  and  local  roles  and  of  minimizing  conflict  between  the 
t w o.  At  the  same  time  incentives  for  voluntary  cooperation  should  be  provided. 

I will  come  back  to  this  point  later.  . , , , 

Sixth,  the  pressures  for  participation  by  program  client  groups  m noth  plan- 
ning and  operations  are  important  and  not  to  be  denied.  They  are  important 
he  cause  the  success  of  programs  aimed  at  the  disadvantaged  and  the  poor  de- 
pends heavily  upon  the  rapport  between  mogram  and  client.  They  are  not  to 
be  denied  because  the  economic  and  social  forces  causing  client  groups  to  seek 
participation  in  decisions  affecting  their  lives  are  growing.  We  have  oil  become 
aware  during  this  decade  that  substantial  numbers  of  citizens — not  .lust  the 
poor  and  not  just  radical  college  youth— are  becoming  more  and  more  disen- 
chanted with  our  increasingly  larger,  more  remote  and  unresponsive  institutions. 
There  is  a growing  feeling  that  the  “system*’  is  not  up  to  the  demands  of  the 
times,  and  making  the  system  adapt  may  he  the  greatest  challenge  facing  us  in 
the  Seventies.  Participation,  messy  and  disruptive  though  it  often  is,  may  he 
part,  of  the  antidote  needed  for  such  ennui,  alienation,  and  aggression.  It  should 
be  pointed  out.  of  course,  that  participation  may  take  various  forms.  It  does 
not;  necessarily  mean  control.  The  hiring  of  responsible  non-professionals  from 
tlie  community,  the  inclusion  of  community  representatives,  on  planning  ana 
advisory  mechanisms,  and  the  use  of  community  groups  to  provide  needed  services 
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wli.-ro  such  groups  have  established  their  competence  are  nil  relevant  ami  appro- 


programs  must  tala*  pains  to  build-in  institutional  diversity  at  state'  ami  local 
levels.  Barge.  rigid.  monolithic  and  unchallenged  stale  and  local  bureaucracies 
an*  really  not  much  of  an  improvement  over  Foiioral  level  bnreu  tie  nicies  and 
•*n  , i tape.”  And,  even  though  I am  in  favor  of  strict  Federal  standards  or  loco, 
program  perforimmee.  1 am  save  that  variety,  divorsPy » and  compel it.**.'  will 
Ins  vo  a greater  effect  on  program  quality. 

Eighth.  it  should  be  clear  to  ns  all  by  now  that  manpower  policies,  important 
as  they  are,  art*  peripheral  ill  comparison  to  tin*  oiled  of  national  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  on  the  course  of  the  economy,  Burring  a major  public  service 
employment  program,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  manpower  programs  “create”  relatively 
few  jobs.  Manpower  programs  are  designed  to  put  people  into  job?  and  most 
jobs  are  still  in  tin*  private  sector.  There  is  serious  question  now  over  whether 
even  an  economy  in  inflation  can  provide  enough  jibs  for  all  those  potentially 
abie  to  worh,  and  a recession  could  easily  render  most  manpower  programs 
POt-hcr  superfluous.  TTence.  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  maintain  a full  employ- 
ment. economy  and  to  explore  more  fully  the  issue  surrounding  a major  public 
j i » b cr eat  i on  progra  in. 

And  ninth,  one  of  the  most  vexing  problems  encountered  by  most  social  pro- 
grams is  the  uncertainty  of  funding  inherent  in  the  appropriations  process. 
It  is  conceivable  that  more  improvement  in  local  programming  would  result 
from  the  continuity  and  confidence  resulting  from  long-term  funding  than  from 
most  of  the  reorganization  proposals  now  in  tlic  legislative  hopper. 

I would  like  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  turn  more  directly  to  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  Committee.  The  Committee  has  the  unenviable  but  unavoidable  task, 
it  seems  to  me.  of  striking  a balance  between  a number  of  competing  and  con- 
flicting considerations: 

Efficiency  and  professionalism  of  operation  balanced  with  participation 
by  clients  in  planning  and  administration. 

Flexibility  and  responsiveness  balanced  with  national  performance 
standards. 

Change  and  innovation  balanced  with  stability  and  continuity. 

The  authority  and  responsibility  of  elected  officials  balanced  with  the  rele- 
vance and  passion  of  representatives  of  the  poor. 

Mayoral  priorities  and  prerogatives  balanced  with  those  of  the  Governor. 

Inner-city  neighborhoods  versus  cities  versus  metropolitan  areas. 

Each  of  the  three"  Bills  before  the  Committee  is  a thoughtful  and  generally 
well-conceived  attempt  to  balance  these  factors  and  to  strengthen  the  founda- 
tions of  a true  national  manpower  policy  (even  though  none  fully  copes  with 
the  long-term  need  to  include  vocational  education,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
and  such  related  programs  as  the  Work  Incentive  Program).  Each  Bill  : 

Consolidates  the  bulk  of  the  existing  manpower  categorical  programs. 

Mandates  provision  of  truly  comprehensive  services  on  a recipient-oriented 


Allows  for  the  establishment  of  national  standards,  rules,  regulations,  and 
guidelines  and  retains  a strong  role  for  the  Secretary  of  Eabor. 

In  addition  the  O’Hara  Bill  emphasizes  the  clear  need  for  a public  job  crea- 
tion program  and  provides  for  appropriations  one  year  in  advance  (as  does  the 
Administration’s  Bill).  The  Steiger  Bill,  on  the  other  hand,  establishes,  explicit 
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and  long-term  funding  authorizations,  and  it  and  the  Administration  s Bill  both 
nnnfnnrintpiv  r*rm  cent  rate  services  on  the  disadvantaged. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  thrust  of  this  legislation  s^i'ld  be d«veloii 
stato  and  (especially)  local  capabilities  in  the  manpower  field.  And  on  balance, 
the  Administration’s  Bill  appears  to  address  itself  most  directly  to  this  cud. 

The  pr^°*e^t^2es°  planning  and  operation  to  state  governments,  with  a pass- 

thEmphat°izes^be' gradual  development  of  planning  and  operating  capacities 
at  both  the  state  and  local  levels. 

Establishes  a national  computerized  30b  bank.  . 

Establishes  an  automatic  trigger  mechanism  to  increase  approiu-i^ions 
when  unemployment  rises  (although  the  amount  of  such  increase  is  proliablj 

The“cda?eavery  Important  and  desirable  characteristics  and  in  combination 
with  the  best  features  of  the  other  two  Bills,  the  proposed  Manpower  ’training 
Act  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  Committee’s  deliberations,  ilie  remainder 
nt»  rrtxr  own  comments  will  concentrate  on  the  All  A. 

Despit-'  its  advantages,  the  proposed  Manpower  Training  Act  not  un®Mieet- 
edlv  raises  a number  of  questions.  In  part  these  questions  derive  from  tilt  lack 
of  specificity  of  iiianv  of  the  Act  s provisions  and  the  considerable  authoiity  it 
provides  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  part,  too,  the  questions  relate  to  tne 
apparent  needs  to  strengthen  the  pass-through  mechanisms  and  other  provisions 
roWiiw  io  tlic  role  of  local  governments.  . . 

Even  though  the  proposed  Manpower  Training  Act  is  vague  in  many  respects 
^nd  allows  a verv  substantial  amount  of  discretion  to  the  Seciotaiy,  it  is  pi  )b 
ablv  unwise  to  i5Vnt  flexibility  by  making  the  Act  itself  more  detailed.  Oi.  the 
other  hand  tlio  Joimnittee  would  he  well  advised  to  obtain  from  the  Secreta  y 
at  least  a preliminary  indication  of  how  he  intends  to  exercise  his  aiulioiitj 
on  at  least  the  following  matters  and  to  make  its  own  desires  cleai  111  e 

^irst!' the 1 Act  ^vouifl1  do* away  with  existing  program  categories,  which,  for 
■'ll  their  faults  at  least  provided  some  guidance  to  local  programmer*.  \\  Inn 
will  the  imYnre’ of 1 the  Secretary’s  planning  guidelines  be?  Will  they  mandate  a 
wide,  vlirle  tv  programs,  taking  note  of  the  special  needs  of  youth,  of  present 
New  Careerists,  of  apprentices,  of  blue  collar  workers  needing  upgiadmg? 
Will  they  permit  the  latitude  necessary  for  the  development  of  plans  relevant 
to  diverse  and  varied  states  and  localities?  . . . 

Second  there  are  a number  of  indications  that  the  Secretary  intend* 

<5 ti  mil  ate  Vi  lii*?  regulations  that  the  State  Employment  Services  be  consul 01  cd 
of  manpower  services  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
local  prime1  sponsor.  Is  this  so?  If  so,  would  it  not  be  wiser  tor  the  Secietaiy 
to  limit  his  standards  to  performance  objectives  and  information  and  lepo 
re n ui r ement s , a 11  ow ing  services  to  be  provided  by  a variety  of  loca  agencies 
( including  as  the  case  may  he,  the  Employment  Services)  depending  upon 
their  abilities  and  competence  as  determined  by  the  local  prime  sponsor  m 

aC ^h ivcl^Ti o w^does  the  Secretary  intend  to  specify  the  formula  allocating  a 
minimum  share  of  a state’s  allocation  to  a Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Are n*?  wii at  figures  shall  he  used  for  labor  force  and  disadvantaged  populations? 
Who  shall  make  this  determination?  How  will  such  funds  be  allocated  within 

an  SMS  A.  between  suburb  and  central  city?  ivil1 

Fourth  the  success  of  the  programs  conducted  undei  this  Act  a .11  depend 
verv  Targe  1 y ^1  ponUi e quality  and  nature  of  the  monitoring  and  evaluation 
conducted  bv  the  Secretary  and  the  training  and  technical  assurance  pi owded 
to  state  and  local  personnel  administering  programs  and  staffing  state  and 
area  planning  bodies.  How  does  the  Secretary  plan  to  implement  Section*  d04 
and  305  of  Title  III?  How  much  of  the  appropriations  a\ailabie  v*ill  he 

alr "ml  lqvehue\hcTeCns?ons  between  rural  and  suburban  dominated  state  sov- 
oriiine  its  and  urban  areas,  does  the  Secretary  plan  to  require  that  central  cities 
boTep resei  ted  on  stato  and  area  planning  men.unlsms  in  proportion , to  their 
share  of  die  state's  or  the  area’s  labor  force  and  disadvantaged  population  ? 

The  models  for  the  State  Comprehensive  Manpower  Agency  and  for  the  state 
planning  process  outlined  in  the  Administration  Bill  may  be  too  specific.  Some 
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states  have  already  created  or  are  in  the  process  of  ^‘‘"S  TlS'wlto 
power  agneeies  that  combine  the  planning  am.  operational  n^n.Uoiis  and  tin  t 
therefore  do  not  lit  the  MTA  model.  These  stints  might  not  be  eli^ulc  ioi  tbt  ii 
full  share  of  Federal  funds  under  the  requirements  ot  the  proposed  Art.  And 
while"  th?re°Le  some  states  in  which  the  model  might  work 

not  lit  nnv  sta<  e perfectly.  In  its  subsequent  hearings  tuo  ind  the  counti\ . tut  n, 
the  Committee  might  well  attempt  to  determine  whether  and  how  this  provision 

U1'secdioitl02  of thtfproposed  Act  states  that  area  plans  will  lie  included  m tlic 
state  plan  if  the  Governor  liucis  them  to  be  consistent  with  the  Secretary  a«ide- 
lincs  XBut  local  needs  are  often  best  discerned  by  local  people;  and  m o.du  to 
nrovidea  proper  balance  between  state  a.ul  local  requirements.  local  area  pas 
onglit ' to  be Sre.l  of  inclusion  in  the  st.de  plan  unless  the  Governor  finds  them 
significantly  inconsistent  with  [lie  requirement:  of  tlio  ..icictaiy.  . uc 

a local  prime  sensor 

tssfxsK  jrsssTrssz 

SS:  ^rTtioTto^r^&nW  'and  jamming,  ’especially 
since0 man j jobs  are  in  the  suburbs.  But  the  central  attes  are  where  the  manpower 

sponsor,  and  to  be  otherwise  only  at  the  request  of  the  ,l^1"  J 

bv  t*o  Secretary.  Other  units  of  government  in  tii-  SMS  A should,  ot  aiiiisc.  ne 
represented  on  tlie  Local  area  comprehensive  manpower  advisoi  j bodies  tl  at 
nXise  the ‘local  prime  sponsor.  Regulations  should,  of  course,  stipulate  that  a 
fair  share  of  the  SMSA’s  fluids  under  the  Act  he  allocated  to  communities  wit 
ti,e sS  but  outside  the  central  city,  and  plans  for  the  use  of  «<* 

ices  To  make  such  a stipulation  is  to  deny  the  local  prune  sponsor  t'  e legd  mate 
whnritv  le  needs  to  be  fully  responsible  for  the  provision  or  services  in  his 
area.  Ideally,  then,  we  should  see  a considerable  variety  "f  ^^Achoo^Bo  inl 

in  another  the  Kmploy-ment  Service  in 
another  the  eonunuuity  actioii  agency  or  a mode  cities  agency.  ^nUinst  1 
other  a citv  human  resources  ag-mey.  (Regulations  should  provide  that  local 
nSme  snnimore  take  note  of  the  special  characteristics  of  community  action 
agencies  anil  their  special  relationship  with  disadvantaged  communities  m select- 

in\w  <1.  mud.  to  n».r  . i M»r ' Wnt.oe 

tiphlwi  thp  Mavor  of  central  cities  and  other  elements  m the  state.  A'  ..h  the 
into  on  botli  sides  protected,  there  remains  the  question  of  fosrermg  coop  i- 
ation  I vvould  suggest  that  the  5%  of  appropriations  rirnt  , are  now  i ^ate^m 
the  Act  for  incentive  payments  be  increased  to  10, o ( ana  t.v.it  t ■ - 
sliaro  be  reduced  to  70%  of  the  total).  Further,  the  incentive  should  not  be  ue- 
filnled,  as  fn  the  present  proposal,  to  spur  state  and  l™**™™* 
contributions  of  their  own  resources  to  (a  state’s 

designed  the  incentive  does  not  seem  par  tic  ulaily  attract  e < . • I n i -i 

" its  basic  allocation  is  only  10%;  as  an  ^nceimve”  payment  it  ^ould 
receive  onlv  two  Federal  dollars  for  each  one  dollar  ot  11s  0'\n). 
ie(f  A1P  infpnf  - ve  should  be  paid  on  10%  or  even  rurther  rediiced  m a ten- 

in*1*  basis  to  those  cicies  meeting  eveuiplary  standards  of  integrating  then 
power  efforts  with  those  of  surrounding  communities,  to  those  states  anc  c* 
En ff  ^nipllw  Standards  of  integrating  their  manpower  programs  with 
those  of  each  other,  and  to  those  states  and  cities  meeting  exemplary  s aiic  aic  s 
r operntin-  with  other  states  in  labor  market  areas  crossing  state  lines 

though  nie  proposed  Act’s  statement  of  findings  and  purpose  mentions  a 

p.SifJinU “SS- -out  prosrrn.  It  mn,  W wla  to  plot*  a tretor  empl.n™ 
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,,n  this  as  (lie*  single  most  important  missing  element  in  present  manpower  pro- 
em milling.  TJ  e O’Hara  Bill  does  this,  but  it  seems  to  me  inadvisable  at  present 
r • stipulate  rlu*  creation  of  a sizable  public  employment  program.  The  recent 
statement  o:  the  National  Manpower  Policy  Task  Force  is  persuasive  in  dns 
respect.  That  statement  notes  that  we  simply  do  not  know  enough  now  to  mount 
a public  eniplovnient  program  without  running  the  risk  of  a disastrous  failure 
that  might  discredit  the  whole  nation.  The  Task  Force  goes  on  to  suggest  that 
a number  of  sizable  and  carefully  designed  experiments  ho  carried  out  to  deter- 
mine the  most  appropriate  policies  and  administrative  procedures  for  carrying 
out  such  a program.  Tlie  Committee  might  well  consider  stipulating  such  expeit- 
meiits  clearly  in  Title  III,  Section  301b.  . 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  these  views  to  yon  Mr.  C luiirman. 

I will  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  ;:ny  questions  the  Committee  might  have. 

Ml*.  SvrRioorr.  To  my  left  is  Mr.  Robert  Schrank.  a nianpov.^-  da- 
visor  to  the  foundation,  and  to  my  right  is  Mr.  Rasil  M inting  our 
program  office i*  in  charge  of  manpower  programs. 

The  past  decade  has  shown  rapid  growth  and  experimentation  m 
manpower  programs  and  lias  yielded,  it  seems  to  me,  some  import  ant 
lessons  and  conclusions  for  the  future  and  especially  for  the  bill  this 
committee  will  recommend: 

First,  it  is  clear  that  the  existing-  Federal  categorical  manpower 
programs  must  be  consolidated. 

Second,  we  must  move  from  a program-oriented  approac  h to  a client- 

centered  one.  # ... 

Third,  there  is  a need  in  manpower,  as  in  other  public  policy  areas, 
to  real i lie  the*  distribution  of  funds,  of  responsibility,  and  of  author- 
ivy  between  rhe  various  levels  of  the  federal  system. 

Fourth,  while  it  is  important  to  decentralize  manpower  programs, 
it  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  experience  of  the  past  decade  that  the 
capacity  of  State  and  local  governments  and  other  local  agencies  effec- 
tively to  plan  for  and  administer  such  programs  is  severely  limited. 
This  means  that  a major  concern  of  any  new  legislation  must  be  the 
upgrading  of  State  and  local  manpower  capacities. 

Fifth,  the  past  decade  has  also  confirmed  the  strength  of  the  ten- 
sions existing  between  State  and  city  governments.  Ignoring  these 
tensions  will  not  do;  rather,  legislation  must  explicitly  lay  out  and 
protect-  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  both  levels  of  government 
in  hopes  of  insuring  effective  State  and  local  roles  and  of  minimizing 
conflict  between  tlie  two. 

Sixth,  the  pressures  for  participation  by  program  client  groups  in 
both,  planning  and  operations  are  important  and  not  to  he  denied.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  of  course,  that  participation  may  take  various 
forms.  It  docs  not  necessarily  mean  control. 

The  hiring  of  responsible  nonprofessionals  from  the  community, 
the  inclusion  of  community  resp  resent  at  ives  on  planning  and  advisory 
mechanisms,  and  the.  use  of  community  groups  to  provide  needed  serv- 
ices where,  such  groups  have  established  their  competence  are  all  rele- 
vant and  appropriate  forms  of  participation. 

Seventh,  programmatic  and  institutional  diversity  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance. We  have  learned  during  the  past  decade  that  large  bureau- 
cratic organizations  almost  never  make  major  changes  in  established 
behavior  patterns  unless  strongly  pressured  by  outside  forces,  such  as, 
in  the  past,  Headstart  programs,  Labor  Department  experimental  and 
demonstration  projects,  and  the  many  programs  of  local  community 
action  agencies.  The  most  effective  of  these  “change  agents,”  it  seems 
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to  me,  were  those  that  designed  their  operations  to  feed  into  and  have 
an  effect  on  established  institutions.  . 

Eighth,  it  should  be  clear  to  us  all  by  now  that  manpower  policies, 
important  as  they  are,  are  peripheral  in  comparison  to  the  effect  of 
national  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  on  the  course  of  the  economy. 
Hence,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  relate  manpower  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  the  cyclical  trends  in  the  economy,  to  maintain  a full  em- 
ployment economy  and  to  explore  more  fully  the  issues  surrounding 
a major  public  job  creation  program. 

And  ninth,  it  is  conceivable  that  more  improvement  in  local  pro- 
graming would  result  from  the  continuity  and  confidence  resulting 
from  long-term  funding  than  from  most  of  the  reorganization  pro- 
posals now  in  the  legislative  hopper.  7 

Each  of  the  three  hills  before  the  committee  is  a thoughtful  and  gen- 
erally well-conceived  attempt  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  a true 
national  manpower  policy.  . . 

Each  bill  consolidates  the  bulk  of  the  existing  manpower  categori- 
cal programs ; mandates  provision  of  truly  comprehensive  senices  on 
a recipient-oriented  basis;  allows  for  the  establishment  of  national 
standards,  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines  and  retains  a strong  role 
for  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

In  addition,  the  O’Hara  bill  emphasizes  the  clear  need  for  a public 
■job  creation  program  and  provides  for  appropriations  1 year  in  ad- 
vance— as  does  the  administration’s  bill.  The  Steiger  bill,  on.  the 
other  hand*  establishes  explicit  and  long-term  funding  authorizations, 
and  it  and  the  administration’s  bill  both  appropriately  concentrate 

services  on  the  disadvantaged.  _ . _ . . . , ,,, 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  thrust  of  tins  legislation  should  be 
to  develop  State  and  especially  local  capabilities  in  the  manpower  field. 
And  on  balance,  the  administration’s  bill  appears  to  address  itself 
most  directly  to  this  end.  The  proposed  Manpower  Training  Act : 
Decentralizes  planning  and  operation  to  State  governments,  with 

a pass  through  to  local  governments: 

Emphasizes  the  gradual  development  of  planning  and  operation 
capacities  at  both  the  State  and  local  levels ; 

Establishes  an  automatic  trigger  mechanism  to  increase  appropria- 
tions when  unemployment  rises  (although  the  amount  of  such  in- 
crease is  probably  inadequate) ; and 

Establishes  a national  computerized  job  bank. 

These  are  very  important  and  desirable  characteristics  and  m com- 
bination with  tiie  best  features  of  the  other  two  bills,  the  proposed 
Manpower  Training  Act  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  committee  s 
deliberations.  The  remainder  of  my  own  comments  will  concentrate  on 

the  MTA.  m . . A , , 

Despite  its  advantages,  the  proposed  Manpower  framing  Act  not 
unexpectedly  raises  a number  of  questions  relating  to  the  specific  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  to  the  role  of  State  and  local 
governments.  The  committee,  therefore,  would  bo  well  advised  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Secretary  at  least > a preliminary  indication  of  how  lie 
intends  to  exercise  his  authority  on  at  least  the  following  mm  >is 
and  to  make  its  own  desires  clear  in  the  legislative  history  of  the 
act : 
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First,  flip  net  would  do  away  with  existing  program  categories, 
which  for  all  their  faults,  at  least  provide  some  guidance  to  local 
programers.  What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  Secretary's  new  planning 

^Second!  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  presumptive  supplier  of 
manpower  services,  would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  Secietaiy  o a oaa 
these  services  to  be  provided  by  a variety  of  local  agencies  (including, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  employment  services)  depending  upon  len 
abilities  and  competence  as  determined  by  the  local  prime  sponsor 
in  accordance  with  Federal  criteria  ? This  would  allow  the  local  prime 
sponsor  the  legitimate  authority  he  needs  to  be  fully  responsible  foi 

the  provision  of  services  in  his  area.  . „ , 

* Third,  Iioav  does  the  Secretary  intend  to  specify  the  formula  allocat- 
ing a minimum  share  of  a State’s  allocation  to  a standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area?  . . .1  c„„„. 

Fourth,  how  much  of  the  appropriations  available  will  the  becie- 
tarv  allocate  to  the  important  functions  of  Federal  monitoring  and 
PA'aluation,  and  of  training  and  technical  assistance  provided  to 

State  and  local  personnel  ? . ...  , 

Fifth,  does  the  Secretary  plan  to  require  that  central  cities  be  repre- 
sented on  State  and  area  planning  mechanisms  m proportion  to  their 
share  of  the  State's  or  the  area’s  labor  force  and  disadvantaged 

^°Tlie  legislation  states  that  the  Governor  will  designate  a localprime 
sponsor  in  SMSA’s  unless  heads  of  government  representing : ( o per- 
mit of  the  population  of  the  SMSA  agree  on  a sponsor.  As  I under- 
stand it,  only  two  of  the  top  50  SMSA’s  have  to  percent  of  the  r 
population  in  the  central  city. 

Because  the  central  cities  are  where  the  manpower  problems  aie, 
it  would  thus  seem  appropriate  for  the  highest  elected  official  ot  the 
largest  central  city  in  each  SMSA  to  be  the  pmsmnptn-e  iocal  prime 
sponsor.  Other  units  of  government  m the  SMSA  should,  of  conise, 
be  represented  on  the  local  area  comprehensive  manpower  advisory 
bodies  and  should  have  the  authority  to  approve  the  use  of  funds  in 
areas  outside  the  central  city.  _ 

The  modifications  I have  mentioned  should  do  much  to  assnie  a 
fairer  balance  between  the  mayor  of  central  cities  and  other  elements 
in  the  State.  With  the  interests  on  both  sides  protected,  there  remains  . 

the  question  of  fostering  cooperation.  * 

The  proposed  5 percent  incentive  should  not  be  designed  as  m the 
present  proposal,  to  spur  State  and  local  governments  to  greater  con- 
tributions of  their  own  resources  to  manpower  programing.  Rather, 
the  incentive  should  be  increased  to  at  least  10  percent  and  paid  to 
those  cities  meeting  exemplary  standards  of  integrating  their  man- 
power efforts  with  those  of  surrounding  communities,  and  to  those 
States  and  cities  meeting  exemplary  standards  of  integrating  their 
manpower  programs  with  those  of  each  other  and  of  cooperating  with 
other  States  in  labor  market  areas  crossing  State  lines. 

Although  the  proposed  act’s  statement  of  findings  and  purpose  men- 
tions a public  service  employment  program,  it  may  be  wise  to  place 
a greater  emphasis  on  this  as  the  single  most  important  missing  ele- 
ment  in  present  manpower  programing:. 
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The  National  Manpower  Policy  Task  Force  suggests  and  I 
agree  that  a number  of  sizable  and  carefully  designed  exper  me arts  be 
carried  out  to  determine  the  most  appropriate  policies  and  admimst  a 
tive  procedures  for  carrying  out  such  a program. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  represents  a summary  of  the  statement  v\  Inch 
has  been  entered  in  the  record,  and  I and  my  colleagues  would  be 

delighted  to  respond  to  your  questions. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Specifically,  Mr.  Sviridoff,  which  of  the  three  bills  <lo 
you  endorse?  There  were  a number  of  questions  with  reference  to  the 
administration  bill,  H.R.  13472  also,  and  you  say  there  are j manj 
questions  left  up  in  the  air  and  those  questions  should  be  resoh  ed 
1 I would  also  like  to  have  your  views  on  the  administration  bill,  the 

O'Hara  bill,  and  the  Steiger  proposal. 

Mr.  Sviridoff.  Mr.  Chairman,  I don't  endorse  any  one  of  these  tluee 
bills.  I think  all  three  bills  are  clearly  pointed  in  the  right  direction.  1 
do  endorse  the  principle  of  decentralization.  I do  endorse  the  principle 
of  a greater  role  for  States  and  local  government.  I do  endorse  the 
principle  of  comprehensive  planning.  . 

I do  endorse  the  principle  of  abolishing  categorical  programs  and 
of  leaving  the  programing  responsibility  and  the  shape  of  programs 

t0I°ara! Tiowever,  concerned  that  the  bill,  the  administration  bill,  is 
somewhat  vague  and  even  ambiguous  regarding  the  respective  author- 
ity of  State  and  local  governments,  and  that  the  committee  would  be 
well  advised  to  attempt  to  have  this  clarified  before  acting  on  this 

thin l^fur th er  that  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  mechanisms 
which  have  been  developed  in  local  communities  and  cities  not  be  un- 
dermined by  strengthening  the  role  of  the  States  without  regaid  to  the 
contributions  which  local  city  mechanisms  now  have  the  capacity  to 

151  ^believe  further  that  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  cities  not 
be  lost,  and  their  interests  not  be  buried  in  the  regional  approach,  the 
SMSA  approach,  the  75  percent  requirement,  which  now  appears  m 

the  administration  bill.  . AT 

A city  such  as  Cleveland,  for  example,  a city  even  as  large  as  JSew 
York,  cities  like  Hartford,  Trenton,  N.J.,  Boston,  cities  which  have 
developed  rather  substantial  and  effective  local  manpower  mecha- 
nisms, would  be  subfect  to  the  decisionmaking  of  a body  dominated  by 
suburban  communities,  when  the  bulk  of  the  manpower  problem  exists 

within  the  central  cities.  . . . , 

Mr.  Daniels.  Do  you  believe  the  Governors  should  have  the  power 

of  veto  over  local  programs  ? i k,7  ti,n 

Mr.  Sviridoff.  I think  the  local  program  should  be  accepted  by  the 
State  mechanism.  I think  that  should  be  the  first  principle,  unless  there 
is  some  exceptional  or  compelling  reason  why  it  should  be  vetoed  by 
the  State,  but  even  where  a veto  is  exercised,  there  should  be  a cleai 
line  of  appeal  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr. Daniels. Mr.  Hawkins?  . T fll;_ i, 

Air.  Hawkins.  I am  in  general  agreement  with  your  views.  I think 
thev  are  certainly  highly  constructive.  There  are  one  or  two  points, 
however,  that  I would  like  to  have  you  elaborate  on. 
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One  is  the  view  that  you  have  maintained  that  t-lie  centralization  of 
States  would  result  in  greater  consideration  of  individual  needs. 

In  view  of  the  record  of  the  States,  I don  t think  that  X can  accept 
that  as  giving  us  any  assurance  that  the  individual  needs  aie  going 
to  be  taken  care  of.  It  seems  to  me  that  largely  our  problem  today  is 
the  fact,  that  we  have  left  the  problem  to  the  States  and  the  states 
have  a legal  obligation  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  do  something 
without  Federal  action,  and  it  has  largely  been  their  failure  that 
causes  the  problem  we  have  now. 

Then,  I can't  see  the  logic  in  believing  that  by  turning  the  programs 
over  to  the  States  that  we  are  going  to  handle  individual  needs  of  the 
local  community. 

Perhaps  you  could  elaborate  on  your  belief.  The  fears  of  some  of 
us  are  that  turning  the  programs  over  the  States  will  get  us  into  even 
more  political  controversy  than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

JIv.  Svininorr.  Mr.  Congressman,  we  are  not  as  far  apart  as  you 
may  think.  I believe  the  States  have  an  extremely  important  role  to 
play  in  carrying  out  manpower  policy,  but  whether  we  believe  that  or 
not,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a very  substantial  responsibility  rests 
there  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  State  employment,  services  now  ha\e 
control  of  the  largest  percentage  of  funds  expended  on  employment 
services.  j . 

Other  employment  services  are  funded  by  legislation  or  by  tradi- 
tion through  State  agencies.  But  in  order  to  assure  greater  responsive- 
ness to  local  needs,  what  I suggest  is  that  we  make  sure  in  this  legisla- 
tion, if  possible,  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  city  and  of  the  local 
mechanisms  by  assuring  that  the  city  mechanism,  the  local  mechanism, 
will  be  the  presumptive  sponsor,  and  will  be  able  to  provide  employ- 
ment services  if  it  deems  this  advisable,  or  necessary,  and  will  not 
be  subject  to  control  of  regional  bodies,  which  will  be  dominated  by 
suburban  counties. 

All  these  are  pointing  in  the  direction  of  strengthening  the  role 
of  local  government  so  it  can  more  effectively  work  with  State  agen- 
cies, while  not  placing  the  responsibility  exclusively  either  with  the 
State  or  the  local  community.  There  must  be  a greater  degree  of  co- 
operation. 

I think  incentives,  instead  of  being  directed  to  stimulating  a greater 
amount  of  financial  investment  from  local  communities  or  States, 
should  be  directed  toward  encouraging  States  and  local  communities 
to  demonstrate  that  they  can  cooperate  in  providing  more  effective 
services. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Of  course,  you  are  more  optimistic  about  the  State 
and  local  communities  cooperating  than  I am.  The  record  is  not  too 
good  to  date  that  the  cities  feel  that  the  States  are  giving  them  a fair 
break. 

Obviously,  in  turning  it  over  to  the  States,  we  are  assuming  that 
is  going  to  change.  I am  just  a little  cynical  about  it.  I am  a little  more 
cynical  than  the  two  witnesses  we  just  heard  from. 

If  the  Indians  don't  believe  the  State  employment  service  and  the 
State  service  center  and  the  State  government* are  sensitive  to  them, 
then  I would  say  that  the  black  and  brown  people  of  the  ghettos  think 
less  of  these  agencies. 
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Yet,  these  are  some  of  those  who  are  going  to  he  treated  or  at  least 
be  served  by  these  agencies. 

I do  think  that  you  do  outline  in  the  plan  that  you  suggested,  or  the 
comprehensive  advisory  councils  that  would  at  least  control  the  fund- 
ing of  the  programs,  I would  think  this  would  be  something  which  we 
should  carefully  consider,  because  obviously  in  some  counties  where 
there  are  many  cities,  most  of  the  larger  cities  object  to  the  larger  city 
being  the  prime  sponsor. 

I know,  unless  the  smaller  cities  and  unincorporated  areas  have  a 
voice  in  it,  I think  we  will  he  getting  into  trouble. 

The  other  point  which  you  suggested,  which  I think  has  an 
encouraging  possibility,  is  the  job  creation  part  of  the  manpower 
program. 

At  the  present  time,  most  of  us  are  not  as  much  concerned  about 
manpower  programs  as  we  are  more  and  more  being  concerned  about 
the  unemployment  situation. 

Within  the  context  of  an  economy  which  has  not  accepted  full  em- 
ployment as  a goal,  apparently,  more  and  more  the  problem  of  job 
creation  becomes  important. 

Now,  you  have  indicated  to  some  extent  that  this  should  be  explored, 
but  it  seems  to  me  we  don’t  know  enough  about  this  concept  at  the 
present  time  to  do  very  much  about  it.  Are  you  suggesting,  therefore, 
that  we  delay  any  job  creation  program,  or  do  I understand  you  to 
have  concluded  that  we  should  simply  explore  it,  but  that  we  should 
not  at  this  particular  time  institute  any  type  of  a job  creation  or  public 
cm  ploymcnt  program  ? 

Mr.  SviRiDom  Let  me  speak  to  both  of  your  points  and  take  the 
last  one  first.  I do  not  believe  it  would  be  advisable  to  try  to  build  into 
this  manpower  act  a job  creation  program.  It  may  be  advisable  to  treat 
with  that  problem  in  separate  legislation. 

What,  this  committee  is  trying  to  do  is  develop  a sound  program  for 
the  creation  of  effective  manpower  instruments  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels.  I think  the  problem  of  dealing  with  recession,  of  deal- 
ing with  rising  unemployment,  is  a very  serious  problem,  and  I would 
be  the  last  one  to  suggest  that  Congress  should  not  be  alert  to  that 
and  responsive  to  it  in  some  way. 

I am  not  sure  precisely  wliat  that  way  should  be..  It  might  well  be 
through  some  means  of  creating  jobs  not  unlike  what  has  been  done 
in  previous  periods  of  recession. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  have  a public  service  program,  we  ought  to 
strive  to  have  a quality  public  service  program,  and  not  one  which 
would  be  subject  to  the  kind  of  criticism  that  lias  been  directed  at 
other  efforts,  such  as  the  new  career  programs. 

I n order  to  do  that,  I think  we  have  to  feel  our  way  with  some  care. 
I do  not  believe  that  the  capacity  exists  presently  in  local  and  State 
government  to  carry  out  a quality  public  service  program  on  any  large 
scale.  There  is  a need,  a very  real  need,  for  some  experimentation  here 
before  we  make  a commitment-  of  a large  amount  of  our  resources  to  a 
program  which  will  be  subject  in  a very  short  time  to  very  serious 
criticism,  the  kind  of  criticism  which  I think  will  set  this  objective 
back  a long  way. 

So,  I agree  with  you  that  this  problem  is  very  critical,  and  with 
respect  to  this  manpower  bill,  I would  make  a commitment,  to  export- 
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mentation  that  would  help  develop  the  capability  to  handle  such  a 

program  on  a large  scale.  . . . . Q,  , 

Now,  with  respect  to  your  first  point  about  cynicism  in  State  a_y  1 - 
cies,  I think  your  cynicism  is  not  without  foundation.  However  the 
State  amende':  exist,  the  State  employment  services  exist  State  voca- 
tional training  departments  exist,  State  departments  of  education  ex- 
ist Thev  have  large  sums  of  money,  and  they  have  large  numbeis  ot 
professional  employees  who  have  been  trained  to  work  in  this  field. 

P They  cannot  be  ignored.  You  cannot  wish  them  away.  Nor  do  I tmnk 
we  can  create  a competitive  system  to  take  tlieir  place.  I believe  the 
objective  has  got  to  be  to  make  them  more  responsive,  to  get  them  to 
behave  in  a way  that  will  not  be  cause  for  the  kind  of cy nicisni _vhic h 
yon  have  expressed.  I believe  the  best  way  to  accomplish  that— not  the 
perfect  wav  by  any  means-is  to  build  on  the  experience  that  we  have 
already  acquired  over  the  last  10  years  m the  creation  and  the  strength- 
oninC  'of  local  instruments,  city  instruments,  and  inner  city  neighbor- 
hood instruments.  Such  instruments  will  work,  not  m competition  with 
the  State  organizations  and  State  departments,  but  m cooperation  with 
them,  will  work  to  complement  their  services,  will  work  to  help  them 
change  the  nature  of  their  services,  will  work  not  only  as  instruments 
for  the  delivery  of  services,  but  as  instruments  to  help  bring  about 
change  in  thf.se  large  and  very  important  bureaucracies  winch  exist 

and  which  are  not  going  to  be  wished  away. 

Mr  Hawktnr.  Of  course,  you  have  suggested  strong  Federal  guide- 
lines I quite  agree.  However.  I think  that  we  have  seen  that  in  the 
field’ of  education,  for  ex-ample,  when  we  try  to  turn  the  programs 
over  to  (States  and  to  enact  stringent  Federal  guidelines,  the  guidelines 
have  become  the  center  of  controversy,  and  if  this  'happens  in  man- 
power. it  seems  to  me  that  the  States  are  going  to  accept  the  Federal 
assistance,  but,  then  thev  are  going  to  fight  the  Federal  guidelines 
which  attempt  to  do  the  things  which  you  sav  m terms  of  encouraging 
or  forcing  the  States  to  do  a better  job,  and  then  I suspect  we  would 
o-et  into  another  controversy  over  the  guidelines. 

Certainly,  I wish  to  compliment  you  on  a very  fine  statement. 
T think  it  is  constructive  and  gives  us  additional  ideas  that  I think 
should  be  considered. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  . 

Mr.  Dantet-r.  I recognize  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 

Steiger.  . 

Mr.  Stetger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  n in  . 

I verv  much  appreciate  the  statement  you  made  tins  morning. 
I think  it  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  had.  It  raises  the  kinds  of  questions 
that  need  to  lie  raised,  and  I for  one  am  delighted  bv  the  very  finn. 
and  T think,  direct  belief  that  vou  have  expressed  in  decategorization 
•ind  decentralization,  and  vonr  responses  to  the  questions  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  on  understanding  the  relationship  between  puh- 
lic  service  employment  and  manpower.  . 

There  are  some’ points  I would  like  to  review  with  yon.  Number  one, 
based  upon  your  experience  with  the  Ford  Foundation  and  before 
that  how  do  we  better  organize  the  ability  of  the  central  city  and 
suburb  to  work  together?  Yon  suggest  incentives  as  one  way. 

Ouo-lit.  we  to  include  all  SMSA’s,  or  do  we  automatically  say  the 
mayor  of  the  central  city  is  to  be  the  presumptive  sponsor  { Beyond 
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that,  what-  is  your  own  feeling  about  planning  and  delivery  i Should 
these  be  together  or  separated? 

Mr.  Sviridoff.  I think  the  mayor  should  be  the  presumptive  sponsor. 

I haven’t  thought  about  whether  there  ought  to  be  a cutoff  point 
in  the  SMS  As:  but  off  the  top  of  my  head,  I would  say  you  raise 
a very  good  question,  and  there  might  well  be. 

But  in  either  case,  I believe  one  mayor  ought  to  be  the  presumptive 
sponsor  on  both  planning  and  delivery:  and  what,  some  people  worry 
about  as  a possible  conflict  between  the  two  ought,  I think,  to  be  left 
to  the  sponsor  to  resolve. 

There  are  cases  in  this  country,  several  cases  that  I have  direct 
knowledge  of.  or  have  observed,  where  IocjjI  sponsors  are  working 
in  an  excellent,  productive,  cooperative  partnership  with  the  State 
departments  of  education  and  so  on,  and  at  the  same  time  are  deliver- 
ing some  services  themselves. 

I think  the  city  of  Cleveland  is  almost  a classic  example  of  that 
kind  of  situation.  Boston,  Trenton,  and  New  Haven  in  the  days  when 
I was  associated  with  it  also  come  to  mind. 

Whether  the  prime  sponsor  limits  itself  to  planning  or  whether  the 
prime  sponsor  also  provides  a small  degree  of  services  or  a large  degree 
of  services,  ought  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  local  sponsor  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  State  agency,  and  based  upon  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  local  circumstances. 

I think  we  ought  to  be  very  flexible  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  raise  a very  good  point  which  I hope  can  be  used. 
I wonder  if  the  administration  bill  so  structures  the  State  and  local 
planning  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  some  oi  the 
efforts  already  undertaken  ? 

Would  you  have  any  guidance  on  a point  that  is  being  raised  in  the 
committee  and  about  which  there  is  some  controversy?  Namely,  what 
is  the  relationship  between  education  and  manpower  training,  how 
closely  ought  we  to  tailor  a bill  of  this  kind  to  assure  that  there  is  pro- 
vision for  basic  education  coupled  with  manpower? 

Mr.  Sviridoff.  I would  strongly  endorse  that  principle.  Let  me  ask 
either  of  my  colleagues,  both  of  whom  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  basic  education,  to  comment  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Schraxk.  I see  it  as  a real  new  conflict  source,  but  I see  that 
generally  with  the  legislation,  and  I don’t  think  that  is  particularly 
troublesome.  I would  say  that  it  fits  into  Mr.  Sviridoff ’s  concept  that 
competition  in  programs  can  be  useful  without  necessarily  setting  up 
a whole  new  parallel  institution. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  no  one  of  these  institutions 
has  so  much  knowledge  it  can’t  learn  that  something  from  someone 
else  in  the  field. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  inclusion  of  basic  education  in  the  manpower 
legislation  will  help  to  stimulate  a much  greater  involvement  of  the 
business  and  industrial  sector  in  what  education  ought  to  be. 

I consider  that  one  of  our  major  problems  with  our  educational 
institutions — the  problems  of  relevance — is  the  lack  of  relationship 
between  what  happens  in  school  and  what  happens  when  you  go  to 
work.  That  simply  is  a fact  that  there  is  very  little  bridge  between  the 
work  world  and  institutions  of  business  and  industry  and  the  world 
of  the  educational  institutions. 
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T see  manpower  legislation,  including  basic  education  in  it,  as  a pos- 
sibility of  creatine  such  abridge.  I think  it  would  be  very  useful,  even 
v,-ilh  the  possibility  of  conflict— and  I don't  tlunk  that  is  necessarily 

baMr.  Steiger.  Do  von  share  the  concern  expressed  by  some  that 
vocational  education  with  manpower  context  is  a creation  of  a dual 

M™  Soi hunk! 'i 'su ppose  there  is  some  semantic  problem.  It  seems 
to  me  if  you  are  going  to  go  out  and  create  a whole  new  set  of  voca- 
tional schools,  it  might  be  a dual  system.  But  the  manpower  programs, 
as  I have  experienced  them  and  as  I understand  them  to  be  in  this 
legislation,  are  not  proposed  for  children  going  to  school. 

Thee  are  basically  for  people  out  of  school  Some  might  argue ' .that 
somehow  or  other  the  school  system  failed  because  students  didnt 
or  thev  weren't  prepared  to  enter  the  world  ot  work. 

So  that  von  can  argue  that  you  just  ought  to  extend  the  school 
system  beyond  where  it  goes,  but  the  fact  that  we  have  the  problem 
ini <>h t be  an  indication  that  some  new  forms  are  needed. 

f would  suggest  that  the  past  experience  of  manpower  programs 
has  been  useful  particularly  in  challenging  whether  or  not  the  schools 
reallv  prepare  people  to  go  to  work,  or  whether  they  just  kuic, 
hold 'people  in  custody  until  they  get  old  enough  to  leave  the  system. 

Ifr!  S™tgeu.  Von  would  agree,  Mr.  Sviridoff,  that  one  ot  the  things 
that  is  advantageous  in  terms  of  the  direction  in  which  all  of  the 
bills  f>-o  is  insuring  that  the  ancillary  services  in  education,  housing, 
transportation,  whatever,  are  to  be  included  as  a part ' 

Mr.  Sviridoff.  I do  agree,  absolutely.  . . n 

Mr.  Steiger.  One  of  the  difficulties  we  have  got  is  the  age-old 
problem  of  having  now  built  up  a constituency.  x 

1 Mr.  Sviridoff.  You  have  a local  constituency  as  well  as  a State 

one,  and  neither  is  going  to  be  wished  away. 

Mr  Steiger.  Nor  should  they  be.  I am  speaking  really  of  the  cate- 
gorical constituencies  that  have  been  developed  as  a result  ot  New 
Careers,  and  MDTA  and  whatever  else.  W e have  to  get  hold  of  that 
if  we  are  going  to  get  any  bill  out,  and  get  over  that  hump.  What  I 
am  looking  for  is  what  kind  of  wisdom  you  can  contribute  to  the 
committee  in  our  effort  to  recognize  that  the  choice  isn't  between 
something  and  nothing.  The  choice  is  between  where  we  are  now 
and  where  we  ought  to  be  to  service  people. 

Mr.  Sviridoff.  I see  Mr.  Whiting  has  his  hand  up,  so  I will  let 
him  supplement  what  I say,  if  I don't  take  the  words  out  of  Ins 

in°l' think  that  this  is  whv  it  is  important  that  you  try  to  put  into  the 
legislative  history  of  this  bill— and  important  to  try  to  learn  from 
the  Secretary  anil  put  on  the  record— what  you  and  he  have  innmid 
in  the  wav  of  general  guidelines.  This  is  because  your  best  response 
to  the  categorical  constituency-the  MDTA  constituency,  the  Touth 
Corns  constituencies,  and  so  forth— is  that  the  guidelines  for  this 
program,  as  this  committee  and  this  Congress  see  them,  do  piovic 
foi  liasic  education,  for  skill  training,  for  youth  programs,  and  so 

10  But  you  ought  not  to  try  to  write  into  the  legislation  those  rigid 
categorical  constraints  which  now  exist,  because  this  detracts  from 
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the  development  of  an  effective  and  coherent  and  comprehensive 
program. 

It  makes  development  of  such  coherence  and  comprehensiveness 
impossible,  and  you  want  coherence,  and  you  want  comprehensiveness, 
and  you  want  a program  which  will  respond  to  the  needs  of  a client 
and  not  to  the  needs  of  a categorical  constituency.  That  doesn’t  mean 
you  are  going  to  wipe  out  or  obliterate  the  concerns  which  we  have 
already  expressed,  and  this  Congress  has  expressed,  for  youth  pro- 
grams for  the  aging  and  so  forth. 

Rather,  we  ought  to  encourage  through  guidelines  and  through  the 
legislative  intent  expressed  in  the  process  of  developing  this  legisla- 
tion, the  provision  of  these  services  in  a way  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  local  communities  to  fashion  their  comprehensive,  coherent  pro- 
grams in  a way  which  is  responsive  to  their  local  situation. 

I think  that  is  the  only  way  I can  say  it,  and  I think  this  is  why 
I devote  several  pages  of  my  formal  presentation  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Whiting? 

Mr.  Whiting.  What  is  being  attempted  here  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
compromise  between  two  rather  undesirable  extremes.  The  one  ex- 
treme is  a host  of  categorical  programs  which  is  undesirable  from  all 
the  standpoints  we’ve  experienced  over  the  last  10  years. 

The  other  extreme  is  Ihe  notion  of  a block  grant  with  very  little 
in  the  way  of  guidelines,  and  very  little  in  the  way  of  assistance.  The 
bill  here  will  attempt  to  strike  a balance  between  these  two  extremes. 

The  opening  sections  of  the  MTA  list  a set  of  services  that  can  be 
provided.  I think  it  is  very  undesirable  to  require  in  the  legislation 
that  a certain  proportion  of  funds  be  devoted  to  a particular  service. 
It  is  more  desirable  to  concentrate  on  how  the  Secretary  will  imple- 
ment the  bill  under  the  considerable  authority  he  has  under  the  law. 

The  bill  will  establish  a whole  new  pattern  of  relationships  between 
the  Federal  funding  departments  and  State  and  local  agencies.  That 
means  a great  deal  of  attention  needs  to  be  devoted  to  the  process  of 
setting  standards  and  providing  guidelines. 

Clearly,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Secretary  to  specify  that  certain 
kinds  of  services  be  provided,  to  set  standards  of  accomplishment, 
and  to  monitor  and  evaluate  local  agencies  providing  the  services. 

At  some  point,  on  the  other  hand,  we  get  to  the  point  of  over- 
specifying  by  regulation.  That  also  deserves  close  attention. 

Mr.  Steigeu.  May  I say  in  the  draft  of  the  bill  that  I have  imr re- 
duced, I £0  a little  different  way.  I set  out  24  eligible  activities  be- 
cause, frankly,  I don’t  want  the  Secretary  to,  by  regulation,  say  that 
emphasis  needs  to  be  in  this  area  versus  that  area.  That  is  something  I 
don’t  think  he  is  in  a position  to  judge.  That  is  up  to  the  local  prime 
sponsor. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  better  for  us  to  go  in  the  direction  of  attempting 
to  say,  “Here  are  the  things  for  which  funds  may  be  used.  This  is  the 
laundry  list.”  From  that  the  local  community  or  State  will  pick  and 
choose. 

Mr.  Sviridoff.  Yes,  but  in  addition  to  that,  we  propose  that  you 
provide  an  incentive  or  bonus  to  those  communities  which  go  beyond 
using  funds  effectively  in  individual  program  areas  by  paying  a 
bonus  to  those  communities  that  are  planning  to  tie  these  programs 
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together  in  some  kind  of  an  effective  package  and  to  those  com- 
inanities  that  work  effectively  with  their  State  agencies. 

x FSIHSIir,  ssssks  beets. 

'ri  I1  Qteiger  Mr  Chairman,  I appreciate  the  time  that  I have  been 
Mr.  Meeds. 

All*  IvrpFDs  TliJUik You#  Mr,  , -i  -m 

Mr  Svidiroff  first  may  X apologize  for  not  being  here  to  hear  <1 
vour  tS  mony.’  I cot  through  very  quickly  your  prepared  state- 
ment, and  I would  like  to  compliment  you  on  the  preparation  of  that 

statement.  ^ stated,  that  it  is  very  helpful  to  this  com- 

-MS^ss  the  bill  in  two  very  general  areas  with  you 
first  following  up  somewhat  what  Mr.  Steiger  posed  wi  \ry®ll  j- 

general  terms,  and  I ask  you  to  respond  in  general  terms,  because  I 

ofVftVu^ 

deed  doiu f^wh at  ^ con^ivT't o^be  the1  f uH1}  ob^^educ^lon^  nS^rf 
the  manpower  programs,  which  we  have  the  need  of  today,  would 

bTJ of Rm  there  to  the  next  question  or  the  next  statement,  and  that 
is  that  I would  like  to  see  the  education  system  much  more  involved  in 
wW  flip  lmnnower  prooram  ultimately  becomes  involved  m,  *nd  that 
SMSS  actually  placing  .people  in  employment, 

technical  education,  and  our  educational  system  0 Jy 

‘^ow^you^if^'d  generally  to  that  and  tell  ™ wh^you 

X SchbifordaattflbSTou  ^lf  “tiler  you  feel  this  bill 

does  that,  or  if  you  agree  with  me?  . bm  d 

Mr.  SvirjuoFF.  Generally,  I agree  with  you.  I doubt* ;his  Din  aoes 

WoUhAtot  a Sge  i/the  way  the  system  offers  .ts  servfces,  then  1 
think  the  bill  would  have  an  effect^  q0 
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I have  been  told  by  people  wiser  than  I that  this  is  a difficult  thing 
for  the  Government  to  do,  because  it  is  always  under  pressure  to  pay 
out  its  money  under  equal  formulas,  so  everybody  gets  an  equal 

amount,  but  I won’t  stop  trying.  , « . . 

I think  there  are  examples  of  Federal  programs  where  the  federal 
Government  lias  put  its  money  where  there  is  evidence  ox  the  highest 
degree  of  capability,  the  highest  degree  of  performance,  the  great- 

6S I think  this  is  the  only  thing  that  we  can  do  to  stimulate  the  kind  of 
thing  that  you  described,  and  which  I agree  with  you  is  extremely 

“Tr^SonRAX-K.  I would  like  to  add  this : The  MDTA  experience  has 
basically  been  run  by  the  vocational  education  schools,  and  I think  it 
has  given  the  vocational  education  system  a whole  new  experience  in 
this  held  and  has  acted  as  a catalyst  in  many  ways  to  make  them 
begin  to  think  about  what  the  vocational  education  system  does  and 

d°iSwould  make  a guesstimate  that  many  of  the  local  planning  orga- 
nizations,  either  city  or  State,  would,  in  fact,  in  their  local  p aiming 
include  the  vocational  education  system  as  part  of  their  framing 

°Twould  ^ nQ  reagon  why  they  wouldn’t,  since  that  system  is  in 
many  ways  best  equipped  to  begin  to  do  that,  and  I think  it  has  an 

effect  on  the  system.  . . , „ ■. 

Mr.  Meeds.  I recognize  mv  question  was  very  general,  and  purposely 
so  to  evoke  general  responses,  but  if  I may  become  a little  more  specihc, 
do  you  have  the  bills  before  you,  do  you  have  the  O Kara  bill « 

Mr.  Sviridoff.  No.  . i . . 

Mr.  Meeds.  I will  read  from  page  9,  subsection  13,  beginning  on 
line  4.  These  are  things  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  provide : 
“Skill  training  centers  wherever  consolidation  of  occupational 
training  and  related  manpower  services  would  promote  efficiency  and 

provide  improved  services.5'  . , . ^ 

I am  one  of  the  people,  I guess,  that  Mr.  Steiger  described  as  being 
concerned,  not  that  vocational  education  must  have  a complete  role  m 
this  but  that  programs  be  so  dovetailed  and  so  interrelated  and  inte- 
grated that  we  not  get  away  from  this  today,  which  I hope  will  occur 
m the  future,  when  vocational  and  technical  education  is  performing 

a larger  role.  , . . , , , . 

I am.  therefore,  concerned  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a skill  tiaxn- 
in0-  center  in  an  area,  or  provide  for  new  skill  training  centers  unde> 
tins  bill,  that  it  be  operated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  I think  I would 
rather  see  it  operated  by  the  local  education  agencies  so  that  it  could 
not  only  respond  to  the  manpower  needs  and  the  manpower  function, 
but  could  also  be  responding  during  the  daytime  to  the  local  high 
schools’  educational  needs  and  be  under  control  of  the  local  educational 

not  clear  even  in  my  own  mind  about  this,  except  that  I don’t 
want  to  widen  what  I consider  to  be  a presently  occurring  schism 
between  education  and  manpower. 

Mr.  Svikidoff.  Why  not,  Congressman,  both  ? That  is,  why  not  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  responsibility  for  training  in  basic  education 

. u i • . 
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placed  with  vocational  education  and  with  other  institutions  in  the 
community? 

For  example,  in  Philadelphia,  why  would  you  not  contract  or  dele- 
gate some  of  that  responsibility  to  Iiev.  Leon  Sullivaivs  OIC? 

Maybe  you  wouldn’t  do  it  in  some  other  area,  because  there  the  OIC 
might  not  have  so  high  a level  of  competency.  The  OIC  in  Philadel- 
phia clearly  has  a healthy  impact  on  the  institution  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

There  was  a time — it  is  no  longer  the  case — in  New  York  when  the 
Port  Authority  carried  out  under  contract  a rather  substantial  amount 
of  vocational  education  for  city  agencies.  It  provided  a kind  of  healthy 
competitive  situation  to  the  school  system  and  to  other  instruments 
for  vocational  education. 

I would  leave  that  to  the  local  sponsor,  but  I would  provide  again 
some  carrot  to  encourage  him  to  improve  the  vocational  education 
system  and  not  to  try  to  create  a competitive  system. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Seemingly,  we  may  be  able  to  get  more  money  for  man- 
power programs,  considerably  more  money,  because  the  situation  is 
acute,  and  we  have  legislation  which  under  its  authority  at  this  time 
could  be  appropriating  $1,250  million  to  vocational  education. 

But  what  happens?  We  in  the  Congress,  through  maximum  efforts, 
come  up  with,  I think,  around  399  million,  which  is  chopped  back 
down,  and  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  we  are  nowhere  near  where  we 
should  be  in  vocational  education,  and  yet  the  administration  is 
pushing  on  and  asking  for  more  money — I agree,  because  I think  we 
need  it — asking  for  money  for  manpower  programs. 

I just  become  very  frustrated  when  I see  a further  divergence  oc- 
curring. I think  this  young  man  wanted  to  respond. 

ill*.  Whiting.  It  is  not  automatically  desirable  to  have  a unitary 
school  system. 

It  is  one  thing  to  mandate  incorporation  of  vocational  education 
systems  in  manpower  systems,  and  that  is  probably  undesirable.  It  is 
another  thing  to  put  the  carrot  up  and  provide  incentives  and  guide- 
lines to  foster  cooperation.  This  may  change  the  older  and  somewhat 
unresponsive  organizations  now  providing  services. 

This  is  a far  more  desirable  way  to  go  than  mandating  in  an  act, 
or  in  regulations,  that  certain  services  be  provided  by  certain  institu- 
tions nationwide.  It  is  much  more  desirable  to  fester  diversity  among 
institutions  according  to  the  local  situation. 

The  difficulty  is  setting  up  the  standards  so  that  you  can  make,  a 
judgment  that  in  this  community  the  board  of  education  is  the  place 
ito  put  the  services,  and  in  that  community  it  is  the  CAP,  and  in  an- 
other the  employment  service. 

But  that  is  the  desirable  type  of  standard. 

Mr.  Meeds.  I appreciate  all  your  comments  on  that  subject.  It  is 
one  that  really  perplexes  me. 

Now,  I would  like  to  get  to  the  second  part  of  my  question.  Your 
statement  on  page  8,  at  the  bottom  you  say,  “There  is  serious  question 
now  over  whether  even  an  economy  in  inflation  can  provide  enough 
jobs  for  all  those  potentially  able  to  work,  and  a recession  could  easily 
render  most  manpower  programs  rather  superfluous.  Hence,  ic  is  of 
utmost  importance  to  maintian  a full  employment  economy  and  to 
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explore  more  fully  the  issue  surrounding  a major  public  job  creation 
program.’5 

This  statement  brings  me  to  the  very  root  of  one  of  the  greatest 
questions  of  conscience,  and  I will  be  very  frank  about  it,  about  even 
passing  this  legislation,  and  if  I niay,  I will  illustrate  it,  what  happens 
with  people  when  you  go  out  and  you  say,  “Well,  we  are  going  to 
enter  you  in  job  training  so  you  can  get  a job,”  and  you  and  I know 
realistically  before  we  even  start  that  the  chances  of  their  getting  a 
job  are  practically  nil. 

Is  it  really  fail*  to  hold  out  the  promise  or  at  least,  the  implied 
promise  that  there  is  a job  at  the  end  of  the  road,  that  they  are  in 
training  for  something  which  they  can  achieve,  when,  with  the  eco- 
nomic situation  as  it  is  today,  I do  not  think  personally  that  it  is 
realistic  that  many  of  the  marginally  employable  people,  people  with 
whom  this  legislation  deals  largely,  are  going  to  get  jobs  under  the 
state  of  our  economy,  and  aren’t  we  in  fact  creating  what  some  English- 
man once  described  as  a “generation  of  dissatisfied  English  clerks,” 
who  have  been  trained,  and  who  have  been  further  frustrated  by  their 
inability  to  secure  employment? 

I urn" torn,  because  I recognize  the  progressive  nature  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  consolidation,  the  computerized  job  banks.  I have  been 
plugging  for  that  now  for  4 years,  and  a number  of  other  g*ood  aspects 
of  this  job.  . . 

But  at  the  same  time,  I have  charged  off  on  so  many  good  missions 
onlv  to  find  the  money  cut  out  from  under  me  or  the  jobs  go  at  the 
end  of  the  trail,  that  I am  getting  a little  tired  of  raising  people's  ex- 
pectations onlv  to  have  them  dashed  on  our  ability  to  come  through. 

Mr.  SviumoFF.  I think  you  are  absolutely  right,  Congressman. 
Clearly  more  important  than  this  legislation  is  the  maintenance  of 
hi<xli  levels  of  employment.  That  ought  to  come  first. 

But,  having  said  that,  it  is  also  clearly  desirable  to  develop  finally 
in  this  country  some  kind  of  rational  system  for  delivering  man- 
power services  and  training*  services,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  a 
better  system  of  services  will  lead,  first  of  all,  to  more  employable 
members  of  the  labor  market  and,  second,  because  an  effective  system 
of  training  and  education  and  employment  services  will  serve  to 
raise  the  level  of  productivity  of  our  labor  force,  and  will  contribute 
to  the  creation  and  ultimately  the  maintenance  of  our  high  employ- 
ment economy.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  your  first  point  is  not  the 
most  critical  point. 

Mr.  Mircns.  Ought  we  not,  then,  to  be  doing  what  the  chairman  and 
I and  others  in  this  Congress  tried  to  do  several  years  ago  by  amending 
the  Wagner-Pcyser  Act,  and  coming  forward  with  the  computerized 
job  bank  and  all  the  delivery  system,  without  coming  forward  at  this 
time  with,  in  effect,  promise  s of  training  and  employment. 

Mr.  Sviridoff.  I would  hope  Congress  could  do  both.  I think  they 
are  both  important,  and  giving  some  meaning  to  the  Full  Employment 
Act  of  1046  is  clearly  important. 

Mr.  Mr.rns.  T would  hope  we  would,  too,  but  let  us  be  realistic. 
When  we  have  legislation  such  as  the  education  bill,  and  I keep  going 
back  to  this,  in  which  there  is  a difference  between  our  aspiration  and 
the  White  House’s  aspiration,  and  the  amount  is  ultimately  $400  mil- 
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lion,  and  the  kind  of  programs  we  are  talking  about J“f® . ^lkiiS 
maintenance  of  high  levels  of  employment— you  know,  we  are  talkm0 

abSo!  beSi  “realistic,  I don’t  see  that  the  type  of  thirm  that  you  are 
asking  the  Congress  to  do  is  going  to  be  done  Agreed,  I would  hke 
to  do  it,  and  I am  sure  the  chairman  would  like  to  do  it,  and  maybe 
even  the  majority  members  on  this  committee,  but  you  see,  we  can  t 
eveS  -et  TmaTorL  of  members  for  $400  million,  so  it  is  not  realistic. 
Mr?SviRinoFF.  I have  nothing  but  sympathy  for  the  awkward  posi- 

t] .^Vit^respect  to  tiie  question  Mr.  Meeds  asked,  doesn’t 
there  appear  to  be,  an  inconsistency  between  the  mam  objective  of  this 
bill  which  is  guaranteed  employment  io  everyone  who  desires  to 
work,  and  the  economic  situation  and  the  philosophy  we  see  expressed 

111  Mr6  But  I don’t  think  the  best  possible  version 

of  the  bill  can  guarantee  full  employment.  This  is  not  a full  emPl?y~ 
meat  bill.  It.  is  a manpower  training  and  service  and  assistance  bill. 
It  is  an  important  element  in  a full  employment  strategy , butit  js 
not  a full  employment  bill,  and  I don’t  think  any  of  us  should  delude 
ourselves  that  this  is  what  it  is,  or  can  ever  be 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  view  has  been  expressed  here  by  some  of  the 

witnesses.  . „ r . 

Mr.  Meeds.  X think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I think  you  see  nay  frustrations. 

Mr  Sviridoff.  .All  too  clearly.  . 

Mi*!  Daniels.  I want  to  thank  you  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
You  have  given  us  thoughts  here  to  ponder  over  as  to  what  we  snoulcl 
do  in  reporting  out  some  legislation  along  this  line. 

Your  ideas  have  been  most  helpfuL 
Mr  Sviridoff.  Thank  you  for  inviting  us. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:05  p in.  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  10  a.m.,  March  12,  1970.) 
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MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1969 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  12,  1970 


House  of  Representatives, 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

W ashington , D.  0 . 


The  subcommittee  met  at  10:20  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lloyd  Meeds  presiding. 
Present:  Representatives  Meeds,  Hawkins,  Sclierle,  and  Quie. 
Staff  members  present : Daniel  H.  Ivrivit,  counsel ; Charles  Kad- 
cliffe,  minority  counsel  for  education;  Sue  Nelson,  research  assistant; 
and  Cathy  Romano,  research  assistant.  , 

Mr.  Meeds.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  be  in  order  tor 
the  further  consideration  of  bills  H.R.  10908,  H.R.  11620,  and  H.R. 

15472  and  other  manpower  proposals.  „ . 

We  are  honored  this  morning  to  have  with  us  the  Under  Secietaiy 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Richard  C. 
Van  Dusen.  We  welcome  you  to  the  committee,  and  you  may  procee 
as  you  wish.  I see  yon  have  a prepared  text.  You  may  read  it,  or  you 
may  take  from  it  what  you  like  and  testify  extemporaneously,  but  in 
any  event,  your  testimony  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 


STATEMENT  0E  HON.  RICHARD  C.  VAN  DUSEN,  UNDER  SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT  OE  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  CHARLES  T.  MUNTAIN,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
SECRETARY  E0R  LABOR  RELATIONS;  AND  DAVID  BLUM,  OEFICE 
0E  GENERAL  COUNSEL 


Mr.  Van  Dusen.  I will  be  guided  by  whether  you  would  like  to  hear 
the  testimony,  or  proceed  immediately  to  questions. 

Mr.  Meeds.  We  would  prefer  to  have  you  testify  first. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Good.  In  that  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  I will  proceed 
with  the  testimony,  if  I may. 

I certainly  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  vou  the  p - 
posed  Manpower  Training  Act.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  convinced  that  this  legislation  is  timely  and 
extremely  important  if  the  Nation’s  manpower  needs  in  all  areas  are 
to  be  met.  We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  structure  for  man- 
power program  planning  and  operations  set  forth  in  the  bill  because 
it  reflects  the  administration’s  policy  of  sharing  with  State  and  loca. 
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government  a meaningful  role  in  the  development  and  implements- 

tion  of  domestic  programs.  , 

There  are  a number  of  broad  areas  wliei-e  HUD  concerns  aie 

affected  by  manpower  training  needs. 

1.  METROPOLITAN  DEVELOPMENT 

We  know  that  we  must  expand  opportunities  for  lower  income 
and  minority  people  to  live  outside  of  central  cities,  m some  cases  m 
entirely  new  communities.  Increasingly,  it  is  m the  areas  outside  of 
the  central  cities  where  we  find  not  only  the  new  housing,  but  also 
iobs  including  many  of  the  new  kinds  of  better  paying  ]obs  Access 
raSSiS.  and  to  loosing  in  the  same  area  trill  oten  depend  »i;on 
whether' a person  lias,  or  has  ways  of  acquiring,  the  skill?  that  the 
iobs  require. 

2 .  URBAN  SERVICES 

In  such  fields  as  health,  housing,  transportation,  welfare,  and  gen- 
eral government,  there  is  a great  gap  between  the  skills  that  are  avail- 
able to  our  State  and  local  government  and  nonprofit  agencies,  and  l - 
skills  which  modern  systems  of  operation  require.  Many  of  the  P i 
who  might  provide  these  skills  are  excluded  because  of  basic  educ.  - 
tional  deficiencies  or  racial  discrimination  that  lias  Fra^imted  them 
from  acquiring  relevant  employment  experience.  Modern  tiamm  pio 
grams  can  help  us  expand  the  manpower  needed  to  perform  vital 


urban  services. 


3.  CITY  REDEVELOPMENT 


Manpower  and  manpower  training  programs  are  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  any  effort  to  improve  and  rebuild  our  central  cities.  1 oi 
example,  model  cities  programs  simply  cannot  work  without  man- 
power  training  components  that  are  both  large  enough  and  effectn  e 
enough  to  enable  neighborhood  residents  to  secure  and  hold  meaning- 
ful  employment. 

4.  HOUSING 

Our  Department’s  current  interest  in  manpower  training  is  perhaps 
clearest  in  the  field  of  housing  and  it  is  this  area  which  1 would  like  to 

dlTtUisShaSrdly  news  that  the  Nation  is  currently  falling  far  short-  of 
the  production  levels  necessary  to  meet  the  housing  goal  which  the 
Congress  has  established— 26  million  units  over  a 10-year  period. 

Mr.  VA^Dusmv.^Ian^1  actions  must  be  taken  to  catch  up,  but  this 
morning  we  are  particularly  concerned  with  the  necessity— as  pointed 
out  in  the  President’s  Economic  Eeport— of  increasing  significantly 
the  supply  of  skilled  and  semiskilled  construction  manpower. 

We  have  estimated,  for  example,  that  by  1975,  we  may  need  an  in- 
crease in  excess  of  1 million  mam-years  of  skilled  laboi  over  w « 
have  today,  without  regard  to  retirements  or  withdrawals. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  severe  obstacles  which  are  currently  pie- 
venting an  adequate  flow  of  manpower  into  the  construction  industry 
labor  pools— obstacles  which  must  be  overcome.  There  are  simply  too 
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many  people— and  particularly  too  many  minority  groupr  individ- 
uals—who  are  being  denied  entry  mto  the  building  trades,  ^hey  are 
often  unable  to  secure  access  through  the  formal  apprenticeslup  io.te 
because  of  age  and  examination  requirements.  In  some  cases,  the  leny  h, 
the  training  techniques,  or  other  characteristics  of  apprenticeship 
programs  make  them  unnecessarily  restrictive  or  operate  as  1 acia 
barriers.  Nor  have  significant  numbers  secured  entry  through  t le 
more  rapid,  so-called  “informal”  route  which,  it  is  generally  believed, 
has  been  followed  by  most  construction  workers  in  the  industry. 

Plainly,  we  must  make  entry  into  construction  employment  pos- 
sible f.  'many  more  people,  especially  for  the  minority  groups.  I his 
means,  among  other  things,  that  existing  training  systems  must  be 
improved.  Vocational  education  programs  emphasizing  construction 
“kills  should  be  expanded  and  made  more  effective.  1 raining  periods 
Should  be  shortened,  wherever  possible.  Preapprenticeship  recruiting 
and  training  must  be  provided  where  needed  to  provide  manpower 
ready  to  enter  upon  apprenticeships.  New  programs  to  parallel  tradi- 
tional apprenticeship  programs  should  also  be  established  whenever 

nnd  wherever  they  are  useful.  , , 

Ynd  I would  stress  that  \vc  will  have  to  aduress  ourselves  to  new, 
as  well  as  conventional,  construction  skills.  Through  our  Department  s 
Operation  Breakthrough,  we  are  making  an  all-out  effort  to  accelerate 
innovation  and  progress  in  a field  that  lias  fallen  far  behind  ill  apply- 
ing modern  systems  of  m-oduction  and  modern  technologies.  I he  com- 
ing of  age  of  industrialized  building  techniques  must  be  accompanied 
by”  suitable  manpower  training  programs.  r , 

Next  Mr.  Chairman,  X would  like  to  turn  to  areas  of  out  Depait- 
me-nt’s  ’interest  in  manpower  training  programs  other  than  housing 
as  such  This  interest  is  heightened  by  a number  of  specific  statutory 
provisions  the  Congress  has  enacted  in  recent  years.  These  include 
provisions  which  require  that  HUD  programs  provide  employment 
and  training  opportunities  to  lower  income  persons  living  in  the 
areas  where  our  programs  are  carried  out. 

Under  our  model  cities  program,  for  example,  we  are  charged  with 
assuring  that  programs  provide : 

Maximum  oiniortunities  for  emiiloying  residents  of  the  area  in  all  phases 
* * * nml  enlarged  opportunities  for  work  and  training. 


This  is  in  addition  to  the  requirement  in  section  103  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  tnat  city  gov- 
ernments participating  in  the  model  cities  program— which  includes 
oracticallv  every  major  city  in  the  Nation — create  mechanisms  for  the 
comprehensive  planning  and  coordination  of  all  services  impacting 
upon  the  model  neighborhoods.  Among  these  are  the  services  pro- 
vided through  manpower  training  programs,  -bis,  of  course,  makes 
especially  welcome  those  parts  of  the  proposed  Manpower  Training 
Act.  which  would  expand  the  role  of  mayors  and  elected  omc nils  in 
relation  to  manpower  planning  and  programing  at  the  local  levei. 

Another  statutory  requirement  involving  HUD  in  manpower  tram- 
juo-  is  set-  forth  in  section  3 of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968,  as  bioadenecl 
by' the  Congress  only  last  year.  It  requires  us,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  assure  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible  that 
lower  income  residents  have  opportunities  for  training  and  employ- 
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ment  in  connection  with  the  whole  range  of  HUD  programs.  It  covers, 
in  the  words  of  the  law  itself,  any  project  under  any  program 
providing : 

Direct  financial  assistance  in  aid  of  bousing,  urban  planning,  development, 
redevelopment  or  renewal,  public  or  community  facilities,  and  new  community 
development 

In  implementing  section  3,  HUD  has  had  several  conferences  with 
the  Department  of  Labor.  In  those  discussions,  we — and  by  this  I 
mean  our  Department  and  the  Department  of  Labor — have  recog- 
nized the  need  to  avoid  the  obvious  pitfall  of  providing  only  short- 
term jobs  that  amount  to  little,  ancl  lead  nowhere.  The  objective  is 
to  promote  jobs  for  area  residents  with  a real  promise  of  permanence 
or  advancement. 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  too  seldom  are  residents  of.  areas 
affected  by  our  programs  already  trained  and  ready  for  meaningful 
jobs  in  connection  with  HUD  projects— including  the  jobs  that  may 
be  provided  to  skilled  craftsmen  in  the  construction  of  HUH-assisted 
housing  or  facilities.  So,  we  are  commonly  confronted  with  the  need" 
for  training  programs — training  programs  that  do  not  now  exist. 
And  we  are  confronted  also  with  the  need  for  some  vehicle  to  assure 
that  those  trained  can  secure  entry  into  an  industry  or  occupational 
category  providing  employment  that  is  not  limited  to  HUD  or  fed- 
erally assisted  projects.  Very  often,  this  vehicle  will  be  membership  in 
a union.  _ . 

From  the  standpoint  of  these  HUD  interests  and  responsibilities, 
there  has  been  some  recent  progress  in  manpower  training.  xTew  kinds 
of  services — outreach,  supportive,  and  followup — have  been  made 
more  commonly  available  in  older  to  reach  more  disadvantaged  people 
and  to  respond  better  to  their  needs.  . 

There  has  been  some  expansion  in  training  in  construction  skills; 
and  a start  has  been  made  toward  extending  more  opportunities  for 
this  training  to  minority  workers — -including  those  who  will  be  em- 
ployed as  a result  of  the  new  affirmative  action  plans  this  administra- 
tion has  been  requiring  and  helping  to  develop.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  improve  planning  and  coordination  at  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels. 

The  trouble,  however,  5s  not  that  there  has  been  no  progress  but 
that  it  has  not  been  enough  to  keep  m>  with  the  need.  In  some  areas, 
too  much  time  and  effort  are  required  simply  to  maintain  old  levels 
or  rates  of  progress,  or  to  meet  old  objectives.  In  others — such  as 
the  training  of  minority  workers  in  construction — it  is  certainly  easier 
to  see  progress  by  looking  at  the  effort  that  has  been  expended  on  each 
forward  step  than  it  is  by  looking  at  where  we  are  in  relation  to  the 
difficulties  that  remain  and  how  far  we  have  yet  to  go. 

TVe  believe  that  the  improvements  included  in  the  proposed  Man- 
power Training  Act  should  prove  most  helpful  in  correcting  these 
failings  and.  as  they  are  corrected,  in  enabling  in  HUD  to  do  a 
far  better  job. 

I do  not  propose  to  address  myself  to  all  of  these  improvements, 
nor  do  I presume  to  speak  as  a technical  expert.  There  are,  however* 
several  kinds  of  changes  contemplated  by  this  bill  which  I will  mention 
because  they  touch  in  one  Way  ov  another  upon  some  special  HUD 
concern,  or  because  they  have  parallels  in  our  own  experience  with 
housing  and  urban  development  p^g^aa*s. 
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One  of  the*  relate,  to  O.  S {£? f«?s£a£ 

variety  of  manpower  programs  and  . g;lic'e  j:njD  for  its  part  is 

to  this  based  on  seme  curi«n«  experiei  ^ simplify  many  of 

about  to  propose  legislation  i we  currently  are 

the  needlessly  overlapping  housing  piogiams 

administering.  , , xvb  e-tlb  er  the  number  of  frag- 

We  have  made  no  count  to ' ^OTim^vhe  ^anpQwer  Trflining  Act 

men  ted  programs  that  will  be  a housing  prooi-aans  we  expect  to 

is  at  all  comparable  to  the  numbei  °i  honsin»  Pp^  j knQW  ihat  the 

consolidate  in  our  own  le^slatn  p P ^ ond_from  a different 
ptoblen»  am  1 ®nd  otbers  have  already  said 

standppmtr-all  that ; beci eta  > f tl.ying  to  administer,  m Sec- 

as  to  the  ngumies  ‘ { proliferation  of  categorical  programs,  each 

source  and  eligibility  require- 

ments.”  . ...  irl  hn  to  of-voss  the  fact  that  not 

significant  quest .ono.  Anc  my  c | local  public  bodies  and  the 

of  Federal  funds  andencrgies.  Suueanl  local  ^ main 

is  diminished  because  of 

parallels  in  our  own  expeiuenceielates to  PJ; » v loAcal  leve}. 
structure  that  the  act  would  establisn,  particularly _at  « 

provision ^for  yg«|*F will  also  do  something  mors. 

0flTheSprovisions  of  the  act  which  expand  the  rok : of 

W°d  by  SuD In 

^atoTajiproach: to“ity°Jmblmis  conteraSSy ouTmodel cities  pro- 
oram  IS  we  tlffnk  they  will  encourage  greater  attention  to  some  of 

2E& KS^Sa?  pn  not 
in  itself  produce  the  fresh  approach  to  manpower  training  that  is 
needed.  Its1  proidsimus  necessarily  contemplate  that  new  efforts st 
be  made  by  many  agencies,  Federal,  State  and  local,  p 1 iaiitprJ 
vate,  to  solve  a good  many  problems  that  cannot  be  simply  legislated 

out  of  existence.  ^ 
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Our  Department  is  prepared  to  play  a significant  role  in  these  new 
efforts,  commensurate  with  the  scope  and  importance  of  oui  intei ests 
in  manpower  training.  We  will  work  closely  with  the  Deparanent  oi 
Labor,  and  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

So  far  as  training  in  the  skills  and  disciplines  related  to  housing  and 
urban  development  is  concerned,  we  are  confident  that  our  assistance 
will  be  sought  in  preparation  of  the  guidelines  to  be  used  for  State 
and  local  planning  and  also  in  the  review  of  manpower  plans.  And 
Are  think  we  will  also  have  a good  deal  to  con  tribute  when  it  comes  to 
stimulating  the  cooperation' of  many  public  and  private  agencies 
whose  attitudes  may  prove  crucial  in  determining  whether  the  Man- 
power Training  Act  is  really  effective  in  helping  us  meet  the  Nation's 
needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  note  that  I have  proceeded  in  a somewhat 
parochial  viewpoint  this  morning.  But  I reel  that  since  you  have 
heard  from  so  many  distinguished  witnesses  on  the  subject  of  the  bills 
before  you,  and  particularly  the  Manpower  Training  Act,  that  you 
would  be  more  interested  in  hearing  a witness  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  Development  discuss  how  that  act  will  affect  our  concerns; 
and  that  is  the  reason  I addressed  myself  rather  narrowly  to  its  pro- 
visions this  morning.  A . 

I am  available  lor  your  questions,  and  will  be  glad  to  try  to  be 

helpful.  _ 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  my  compli- 
ment to  yon  on  touching  in  your  testimony  and  in  effect  dedicating 
almost  all  your  testimony  to  the  role  which  you  feel  your  Department 
could  play  in  this  legislation.  You  are  absolutely  correct  that  we  nave 
heard  from  a great  number  of  witnesses  directing  their  attention  pri- 
marily of  the  functions  that  some  one  else  may  have,  and  we  appreciate 
your  ‘‘rifle”  approach  to  this  problem. 

I am  struck  by  what  you  state  in  your  statement  on  page  4 with 
regard  to  apprenticeship*  recruiting  and  your  earlier  statement,  which 
I consider  to  be  the  realistic  goals  of  the  Secretary  of  HUD  with 
reo-ard  to  a 10-vear  period;  a 26-million  unit  goal. 

Takim  those  two  handles  that  you  have  given  me  here,  I would  like 
to  address  a very  general  question  to  you  with  regard  to  the  role  that 
policy  can  play  in  the  final  product,  toward  the  end  result  o±  a 

manpower  program.  . . , , , 

It  seems  to  me  a good  manpower  training  program  has  to  lead  some- 
where and  if  you  go  out  and  either  induce  somebody  to  enter  man- 
power training,  or  if  someone  comes  in  to  you  and  seeks  manpower 
training,  you  have  to  have  something  at  the  end  of  the  line  foi  11m, 
and  I am  very  apprehensive  that  under  the  present  state  of  the  econ- 
omy we  are  not  going  to  be  aide  to  do  this,  recognizing  that  there  are 
some  things  in  this  bill  which  are  delivery  systems  and  coordination, 
which  are  very  good,  and  which,  I think,  we  ought  to  proceed  with 
any  event.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  hold  tins  bill  out  > 

panacea  to  solve  the  manpower  programs  and  the  .ultimate  goal  oi 
niacin -I-  people  in  emplovment  that  we  are  going  to  ]ust  further  tnu- 
trate  those  marginally  employed  and  marginally  employable  people, 
because  our  economy  simply  is  not  capable  of  absorbing  these  people 
at  the  present  time. 
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I think  your  statement  with  regard  to  the  shortcomings  in  reach- 
ing our  housing  goals  and  in  reaching  our  preapprenticeship  recruit- 
ing goals  illustrate  this. 

How  do  you  feel  the  Department  of  HUD  can  help  us  in  this 
economy  to  provide  more  jobs,  to  provide  the  necessity,  indeed  the  re- 
quirement, that  we  have  more  preapprenticeship  and  aj:>prenticeship 
positions  for  minority  groups  ? 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  There  is,  as  I have  indicated  and  as  you  have  in- 
dicated, an  enormous  pent-up  demand  for  housing  in  this  country. 
We  simply  are  not  keeping  up  with  the  rate  of  new  family  formations 
and  the  rate  of  deterioration  and  dilapidation  in  our  older  housing. 
Therefore,  this  is  an  area  of  our  economy  in  which  there  is  enormous 
opportunity  both  for  industry  and  for  the  utilization  of  manpower  in 
the  coining  years. 

At  the  moment,  of  course,  one  reason  why  we  are  having  difficulty 
translating  that  pent-up  demand  into  effective  demand  is  the  impact  of 
inflation,  which  has  sent  the  cost  of  housing  way  up  and  made  mort- 
gage financing,  upon  which  housing  is  dependent,  a weak  competitor 
in  the  general  credit  market.  So  we  in  the  Department  are  working 
diligently  on  the  aspects  of  housing  finance  which  will  make  more, 
money  available  for  housing. 

But  we  are  also  working  diligently  on  prograins^which  over  the  long 
term  will  make  the  housing  industry  better  capable  of  meeting  the 
pent-np  housing  needs  and  producing  housing  at  relatively  lower 
costs.  And  it  is  here  that  we  feel  there  is  a particularly  great  oppor- 
tunity for  people  who  are  not  now  sufficiently  well  t ruined  to  take 
on  skilled  trade  employment  in  the  construction  field. 

This  is  so  because  as  we  move  to  more  industrialization,  to  more  off  • 
site  fabrication  in  housing  production,  we  should  be  able  to  utilize 
manpower  with  a shorter  training  period  as  appropriate  to  the  skill 
requirements  of  a single  aspect  of  production,  as  contrasted  with  the 
full  range  of  skills  required  of — for  example — a journeyman  car- 
penter or  electrician.  Thus,  there  will  be  a great  many  new  jobs  for 
which  men  not  now  skilled  can  be  trained  in  a relataively  brief  period. 
But  these  v ill  be  meaningful  jobs;  they  will  be  jobs  which  will  be 
important  to  the  economy  and  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  those 
who  will  be  filling  them. 

Mr.  Meeds.  I appreciate  your  answer,  and  the  efforts  of  your  Sec- 
retary, which  I consider  to  be  laudable.  I just  wish  that  more  people 
in  the  administration  were  listening  to  him  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
greater  restraints  in  other  areas,  or  more  financing  for  the  home  build- 
ing industry,  because  I think  that  all  the  things  that  you  say  are  true 
in  the  general  sense,  it  is  the  specifics  in  which  we  are  falling  short,  and 
we  are  unable  to  come  up  with  the  kind  of  money  and  the  kind  of 
impetus  upon  our  private  lending  institutions  which  will  put  money 
into  the  homebuildiug  industry. 

Mr,  Van  Dusen.  We  are  doing  remarkably  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  relatively  small  portion  of  the  total  housing  market  where  the 
Federal  Government,  through  HUD,  has  some  degree  of  direct  impact. 

The  FHA-VA  sector  of  the  market  actually  is  proceeding  at  a 
higher  level  of  housing  starts  now  than  a year  ago,  despite  the  very 
dramatic  decline  in  housing  starts  generally.  And  in  subsidized  hous- 
ing— for  which  our  Department  has  the  direct  responsibility — if  the 
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Conoress  provides  the  funds  requested  within  the  administration’s 
budget  this  year,  we  have  every  expectation  that  we  will  be  aDie 
rlmihlp  the  number  of  housing  starts.  - K 

But,  of  course,  the  subsidized  sector  accounts  for  only  some  15  p - 
cent  of  the  total  housing  production.  It  is  in  that  great  part  of  the 
~birh  does  not  receive  direct  or  indirect  Federal  assistance 
where fwe  have  to  address  ourselves  to  the  absolutely  vital  activity  of 

o-ptt in o*  inflation  under  control.  i j 

Mi^Leds-  One  other  very  general  question : I assume  you  have  had 

an  opportunity  to  look  at  these  different  proposals.  , ...  , 

Mr  Van  Dpsen.  I am  generally  f am  har  with  the  O Hara  bill,  the 
Steiger  bill,  and,  of  course,  more  specifically  familiar  with  the  ad- 

“^^’Witii  particular  reference  to  the  Steiger  bill  and  the 
O’Hara  bill,  and  I think  probably  the  administration  biU  is  some- 
where in  between,  at  least  in  the  area  I am  going  to  talk  about,  it  ap 
nears  to  me  and  if  I am  incorrect,  please  correct  me,  that  the  Steitoe 
propo^Hs  much  more” a State  block  grant,  State  plamimg  type  ol 

KSS  in  which  you  might  talk  about  a sUiiury  on  o™ 

ernor  at  the  top  proposing  a State  plan  which  the  Secietaiy  oil  one 

corner  the  bottom  corner  of  the  pyramid, _ can  approve  or  disapprove, 
and  the  other  Federal  agencies  that  coordinate,  say,  on  another  cornei 

proposal,  it  would  in  effect  put  the  Secretary  of 
T nbor  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid  and  then  the  Governor  and  State 
and  local,  municipal  areas  clown  at  one,  and  the  other  areas  of  federal 

Departments 'n  y0ll  think  your  efforts  could  best  be 
£.  a‘  Grovenior  lias  submitted  a plan  to  the  Secretary 
c°°*t W or  before  as  I thhik  would  occur  in  the  O’Hara  proposal? 

° Mr  Van  Dusen.  Well,  given  that  choice,  I think  that  an  appioac  1 
asd^  theGovernors’an  early  and  important  role  would  be  pref- 
“ -Jin  a?ld  T wil]  give  you  several  reasons  wliy.  _ . , 

One'  of  the  major  efforts  of  our  Department  is  strengthening 

es«  Bte  =s  ¥=“1 

onals  Furthermore,  where  the  Governors  are  playing  such  a role  they 
goals.  JJiuuiermoie,  wiucie  nointincr  up  many  problems  of  which 

q,  , t qtate  Manpower  crainmg  needs  vary  from  State  to  State. 
S If  tlm  Governors  and  their  staffs  are  to  participate  effectively,  and 
i f Gie  Federal  Government  is  to  benefit  from  their  input,  then  we 

Steiger Sbifl ^oes^W^^T^^^iifinistrSiq^^fil 

P"?MrlL?1iv““you  a general  picture  of  my  views.  I would  be 
delighted  to  respond  more  specifically. 
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Mr.  Meeds.  If  I may  be  more  specific,  let’s  try  to  apply  this  to 
your  Operation  Breakthrough,  for  instance,  and  1 will  state  it  gen- 
erally so  you  can  see  my  feeling  on  this. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  establish  national  goals  in  manpower 
training,  and  that  in  many  instances  States,  and  even  municipalities, 
operate  somewhat  in  the  vacuum  of  their  own  specific  problems, 
which  may  be  only  peripherally  related  to_  national  problems,  and 
that  if  we  lay  down  a policy  such  as  Operation  Breakthrougn  that  it 
almost  has  to  come  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  those  compo- 
nents of  it  which  are  applicable  to  the  various  States  picked  up  and 
utilized.  I find  it  very  difficult  to  contemplate  how  this  would  work 
when  you  start  in  reverse,  which  it  seems  to  me  the  Steiger  proposal 
does,  that  you  have  State  goals  and  try  to  then  work  up  to  an  inverse 
pyramid  to  fit  these  into  national  goals,  and  I think  Operation  Break- 
through is  a perfect  example. 

I know,  for  instance,  in  my  own  State,  very  near  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  we  have  a proposal,  a location  there,  which  I,  inci- 
dentally, feel  to  be  very  good — I feel  the  concept  to  be  good — but  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  think  that  this  might  emanate  from  the  State 
of  Washington  without  some  national  direction. 

Mr.  Vax  Dusex.  If  I may,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I compare,  not. 
the  Steiger  bill,  but  the  administration  bill  with  Operation  Break- 
through and  show  you  how  we  regard  the  basic  concepts  as  being 
quite  parallel? 

In  developing  Operation  Breakthrough  in  the  Department,  we  rec- 
ognized that  many  of  the  vital  actions  necessary  to  make  Operation 
Breakthrough  a success  were  going  to  have  to  occur  at  the  State 
level  and  at  the  local  level.  This  was  partly  because  many  of  the  key 
legal  powers  resided  at  the  State  and  local  level — with  respect  to 
planning,  building  codes  and  zoning,  for  example.  Also,  it  was  at 
the  local  level  ancT  State  level  that  we  found  much  of  the  knowledge 
and  expertise  needed  to  identify  sites  and  estimate  the.  market. 

Accordingly,  one  of  the  very  first  things  we  did  in  Operation 
Breakthrough  was  to  bring  in  a representative  group  of  State  Gov- 
ernors and  then  a very  representative  group  of  mayors  to  expose 
them  to  our  plans,  solicit  their  comments,  and  get  the  benefit  of  their 
advice  in  the  shaping  of  the  program. 

This  State  and  local  participation  of  course  has  not  stopped  with  the 
planning.  As  the  program  has  gone  on,  it  has  depended  upon  States 
and  local  governments  to  propose  prototype  sites  and  upon  the  con- 
tinued willingness  of  those  jurisdiction  where  sites  have  ben  selected 
to  work  with  us  in  making  their  building  codes,  zoning  and  other  laws 
appropriate  for  the  use  of  Operation  Breakthrough  techniques. 

Thus,  what  we  have  tried  to  do  in  Operation  Breakthrough  is  to 
marry  a Federal  Initiative  with  a high  degree  of  local  participation  in 
planning,  coordination  and  execution.  Th?,t,  I think,  is  exactly  what 
the  administration  bill  contemplates  with  respect  to  the  manpower 
training  programs. 

It  gives  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  opportunity  to  exercise  the  na- 
tional initiative,  md  the  opportunity  to  reward  varying  degrees  of  per- 
formance at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Meeds . Thank  you  very  much. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
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Mr  Sciierle.  Mr.  Chairman,  I appreciate  the  interpretation  of  the 
various  bills  given  by  Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Particularly  his  approach  m 
regard  to  handling  the  situation  as  far  as  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  I compliment  you  on  your  presentation. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Meeds  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Q,uie.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  yon  very  much. 

Mr.  Van  Dusen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr  Meeds.  The  next  witness  needs  no  introduction  to  this  commit- 
tee, or,  indeed,  to  this  Nation.  The  former  Secretary  of  HEW,  the 
architect  of  the  present  medicare  bill,  and  an  expert  m soeial  security 
and  HEW,  and  now  dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  a line  personal  friend,  and  a very  fine  American,  Air. 
Wilbur  Cohen. 

Welcome  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILBUR  J.  COHEN,  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

My.  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Quie,  and  Mr.  Radeliffe. 
Let  me  say  I am  glad  to  come  back  to  this  room.  It  has  lots  o±  ton  cl 

I am  apologetic  that  I don’t  have  a written  statement..  During  the 
last.  2 weeks  I have  had  a lot,  of  student-faculty  confrontations,  and 
not  having  the  supporting  staff  that.  I had  when  I was  Secretary  and 
having  to  write  all  my  statements  myself  now,  I hope  von  will  forgive 
me  for  not  complying  with  the  rules  of  having  a written  statement. 

Mr.  Meeds.  I might  say  to  you,  Mi\  Secretary,  having  a written  state- 
ment  has  never  inhibited  you  in  anyway,  or  not  having  one,  either  one. 
Mr  Cohen.  I think  I would  have  t,o  admit  that  is  true. 

I would  also  like  to  sav  that  I have  10  major  points  that  I Tronic! 
like  to  make.  Some  of  them  you  might  find  not  particularly  related 
to  the  bills  that  von  are  dealing  with  today  m the  subcommittee  as 
much  as  the  overall  jurisdiction  of  the  full  committee  in  terms  of  other 
pieces  of  education' and  other  legislation.  So  if  you  will  forgive  me, 
I am  going  to  try  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  year  away  from  'Viish- 
inoto.i,  mv  concerns  with  the  problems  of  education  that  bear  both 
directly  and  indirectly  on  the  general  topic  you  are  discussing  toclaj . 

First  I would  like' to  say  that  I believe  that  something  along  the 
line  of  what  is  in  Air.  O’Hara’s  bill  on  public  service  employment,  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  priority  in  mv  opinion  as  I go  through  the  bills 
that  arc  sending  before  this  subcommittee  and  the  committee. 

I believe  that  with  rising  unemployment  and  with,  many  unskilled 
people,  and  with  mounting  welfare  rolls  and  with  the  problems  in  the 
inner  cities  and  the  ghettos,  we  have  had  for  a long  time,  we  have  now, 
and  we  will  have  in  the  immediate  future,  a tremendous  need  foi 
undertaking  public  service  employment.  . ..  .. 

As  von  know,  that  is  a somewhat  more  euphonious  phrase  than  the 
concept  of  the  Government,  as  the  employer  of  last  resort. 

I would  like  to  point  out  to  you,  however,  something  that  is  very 
little  known,  and  that  is  the  concept  of  public  service  employment  nas 
already  been  written  into  law  in  part  in  the  1967  social  security 
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amendments  relating  to  the  welfare  program,  and  they  arc  repeated 
in  the  familv  assistance  bill  just  reported  out  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  jointly  sponsored  by  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Byrnes. 

I say  this  because  in  my  opinion,  a great  deal  could  be  done  by 
further  extension  of  appropriations  under  that  provision  of  law  which, 
as  1 recall,  is  section  432 — I will  give  you  the  exact  reference  in  case 
the  staff  wishes  it — 152(b)  (3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  re- 
lates to  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children.  That  section  of 
the  la,w  already  authorizes  the  establishment  of  a program  of  special 
work  projects  for  individuals  for  whom  a job  in  the  regular  econoany 
cannot  be  found. 

The  object,  of  course,  of  the  committee  in  establishing*  this  at  the 
time  was  to  try  to  get  some  of  the  people  on  welfare  into  employment. 

I handled  that  legislation  in  the  executive  sessions  with  the  committee, 
supported  the  enactment  of  section  432(b)(3)  as  Secretary,  and  I 
sun  in  a way  happy  to  see  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
not  only  kept  that  provision  in  the  existing  welfare  bill,  which  will 
come  up  for  House  action  soon,  but  it  is  emphasized  in  its  committee 
report,  which  is  just  available  today,  that  they  'are  distressed  that 
that  special  work  project  has  only  been  implemented  in  a meaningful 
way  in  one  State  despite  the  fact  that  the  law  provided  for  imple- 
mentation in  all  States. 

The  bill  renews — I am  reading  from  the  committee  report  on  page 
34: 

The  bill  renews  and  emphasizes  special  work  projects  and  eliminates  the  com- 
plex financing  arrangements  which  the  Department  of  Labor  declares  has  inhi- 
bited their  growth.  Your  committee  fully  expects  wide  implementation  of  special 
work  projects.  Your  committee  also  believes  that  those  projects  may  be  of  criti- 
cal importance  to  the  training  and  placement  of  welfare  recipients  if  employment 
rates  fall  below  existing  levels. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  make  two  points : I would  whole  heart- 
edly  support  the  public  service  employment  provision  under  the 
O’Hara  bill,  but  I would  urge  that  the  subcommittee  reexamine  it  in 
the  light  of  what  is  in  the  Mills-Byumes  bill,  and  build  on  it  whatever 
additional  requirements,  standards  or  guidelines  they  wish.  I would 
certainly  urge  Members  of  Congress  to  support  a more  extensive  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose,  which  I believe  is  a matter  of  high 
importance. 

I would  say  that  I think  of  this  as  so  important  that  I would  sup- 
port Walter  Heller’s  proposal  that-  he  made  yesterday,  that  if  there 
isn’t  enough  money  to  do  it,  that  we  put  some  of  the  surtax  money,  as 
he  recommended,  the  5 -percent  tax,  to  finance  some  of  this,  because 
I believe  that  unless  we  are  going  to  deal  with  this  problem  in  a better 
way  in  the  next  few  years,  this  is  going  to  further  complicate  the 
problem  in  the  inner-city  and  the  ghetto.  It  is  going  to  destroy  what- 
ever progress  we  are  making  in  race  relations,  and  I think  of  lr  as  a 
matter  of  very  high  importance  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
poor,  and  I shall  return  to  this  in  a moment. 

I would  also  like  to  say  that  I think  it  is  of  increasing  importance 
because  it  is  clear  that  the  addition  of  millions  of  additional  working 
poor  that  are  covered  in  the  new  welfare  program  cannot  be  success- 
fully handled,  in  my  opinion,  if  you  want  to  reduce  the  welfare  rolls, 
without  either  special  work  projects,  or  as  in  the  O’Hara  bill,  pubhc 
service  employment. 

44-425 — 70 — pt.  1 34  _*  ^ j| 
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I would  say  this  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  there  will  hr  t grca , deal 
of  misunderstanding,  and  there  will  be  a great  deal  o±  criticism,  as 
there  has  been  in  the  past  about  congressional  legislation,  if  the  wel- 
fare bill  passes  and  people  think  that  workfare  is  going  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  welfare  without  Congress  authorizing  a very  substantial 

public  service  employment  program.  . 

My  second  point  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  any  program  in  the 
field  of  manpower  must  have  in  it  a much  more  expanded  new  careeis 
program  than  any  of  those  that  have  been  developed  ill  either  the  (JiiiO 
legislation  or  the  manpower  development  and  training  legislation. 

"There  is  a vast  opportunity  for  very  effective  use  of  h ederal  ancl 
other  funds  if  Congress  would  accelerate,  maximize,  develop,  and 
o-ive  more  money  for  new  career  components,  that  is,  allowing  people 
at  the  lower  levels  to  rise  in  the  scale, , in  terms  of  education  and 
income,  social  and  geographical,  that  kind  of  mobility  that  we  are 
proud  of  in  the  United  States,  . _ 

I don't  think  there  is  anybody,  really,  m Congress  who  disagrees 
with  me  on  that  objective,  because  Congress  has  authorized  those 
kinds  of  programs  in  a tentative  way. 

But  I would  like  to  make  three  points  in  that  connection : I irst,  1 
think  more  money  ought  to  go  directly  to  community  colleges  in  that 
area.  I think  that  community  colleges  of  this  country  should  have  a 
larger  role  and  more  Federal  aid  and  more  leadership  and  more  direc- 
tion to  take  people  who  might  not  go  on  to  a 4-year  college  or  the 
bio-  State  universities,  with  2-year  terminal  programs,  3-year  asso- 
ciate programs,  community  and  adult  education  programs.  Because 
I think  to  lock  all  that  responsibility  into  the  big  and  leading  univer- 
sities o-ets  you  into  a lot  of  problems  about  open  admissions.  It  gets 
you  into  problems  of  financing  and  whether  some  people  are  not  qual- 
ified to  be  in  college  and  you  get  into  a lot  of  arguments,  like  Vice 
President  Agnew  made  about  the  Quality  of  education. 

Some  of  that  can  be  avoided  if  we  emphasize  tremendous  expansion 
in  the  community  college  area  and  the  post-high  school  area  ancl  get 
the  community  college  with  the  high  school,  the  area  vocational 
schools  and,  of  course,  the  universities,  as  I shall  touch  on  later. 

I would  be  very  enthusiastic  about  some  kind  of  specifically  ear- 
marked, categorical,  or  institutional  grants  in  the  community  college 
area  for  them  to  take  on  this  kind  of  a program,  and  I think  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  all. 

Let  me  say  this 

Mr.  Quie.  Would  you  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Quie.  Are  you  talking  about  adding  that  to  the  manpower 
bill  rather  than  putting  it  in  an  expansion  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act?  , _ T n 

Mr.  Coiten.  Well,  I guess  I would  take  it  where  I could  get  it. 
I will  touch  on  this  in  a moment,  Mr.  Quie,  my  views  on  vocational 
education,  if  I might.  You  might  consider  that  and  my  other  sugges- 
tions on  vocational  education  either  in  the  vocational  education  bill, 
or  in  a separate  bill.  I really  haven’t  given  any  thought  to  where 

it  ought  to  be.  . 

Mr.  Quie.  It  would  help  if  you,  from  your  vantage  point,  could 
indicate  where  you  think  such  programs  should  be  located  because  as 
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you  know,  there  is  conflict  between  manpower  training  and  these 

PrMr.aCanEX.  I am  going  to  make  a suggestion— I don’t  know  that 
you  will  find  it  immediately  acceptable,  but  l am  going  to  make  a 
E on  this  matter  of  the  relationship  of  vocational  education  to 
those  other  manpower  programs  in  another  moment. 

Mr  Cohe jTmi^t  say  if  there  is  anything  I have  thought  about 
in  the  last  10  years  it  is  that  problem,  as  you  and  I and  others  have 
worked  on  it.  I don’t  know  that  I have  a solution,  but  I know  there 
is  a big  problem  there,  and  it  is  not  being  solved  now. 

Mv  Uthe.  We  would  appreciate  having  your  ideas.  , = 

Mr’  Cohen.  I would  like  to  give  you  my  idea  to  see  whether  it  has 
merit,  but  it  will  require  a lot  of  staff  work.  But  I shall  make  it 
a moment. 

Mr  <Cm^1 lInSSnnection  with  the  new,  careers,  and  this  is  true 
ofaiiv  kind  of  manpower  development  training  program,  but  particu- 
lLlv  true  in  new  careers  there  must  be  money  and  support  for  two 
thi ncrs • tutorial  work  for  people  who  would  otherwise  fail  these  pro 
drains  ’b^a^e  theyneed  counseling  and  guidance,  and  also  for  more 
instructional  help,  because  you  would  have  to  have  smaller  classes. 

I am  verv  concerned  that  in  our  effort  to  bring  these  people  into 
manpower  development  and  training  and  other  programs,  we  assume 
we  can  train  them  and  work  with  them  as  we  do  with  people  who  are 
highly  motivated,  highly  educated,  middle-class  families 

These  people  need  more  help.  I have  taken  into  my  school  21  new 
career  people,  including  some  who  did  not  have  a high  school  degree, 
aid  were  admitted  to  the  university  in  a special  experimental  coiuse. 

I would  sav  the  amount  of  staff  time  and  money  for  the  21  is  about 
three  timeses  much  as  you  need  for  25  other  students  that  would  noi- 

111  Theiiason  I^m  concerned  is  that  if  we  don’t  do  that  some  are  going 
to  fail,  you  are  wasting  a lot  of  money,  and  you  a.e  acceleiating  the 

frustration  without  achieving  anything. 

I am  also  happy  to  see  that  when  the  Ways  and  Means  Committe  , 
for  instance,  in  their  committee  report  recommended  these  programs 
for  expansion  of  training  for  the  working  poor  they  have  in  there 
on  pages  32  and  the  top  of  33,  a reinforcement  of  supportive  services 
for  people  undergoing  training,  which  I think  is  very  pertinent. 

The  committee  report  says : 

Lack  of  necessary  health  and  other  supportive  services  has  been  Particularly 
damaging  to  the  effective  operation  of  the  WIN  in  a number  of  States. 

Then  they  go  on  to  provide  90  percent  Federal  matching  along  the 
lines  that  you  originally  included  In  the  OEO  legislation  to  give  these 

SU What  l\m  ^ay  fng,  in  brief,  is  this : In  any  of  these  areas  to  go  into 
the  train  in"  of  the  marginal  groups,  the  untrained  groups,  the  people 
whli  little  background  in  education,  where  we  want  to  raise  their 
standards,  pleas?  be  sure  to  consider,  the  supportive  services,  please 
be  sure  to  recognize  the  tutorial  services  you  need,  and  please  reco  - 
nize  that  you  have  to  put  more  quantity  and  quality  m there  if  they 
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are  to  be  successful.  Otherwise,  your  rate  of  failure  is  going  to  be  very 

Third  I would  like  to  re-emphasize  my  pomt  about  community 
colleges  more  generally  than  wliat  I did  in  the  new  caieeis,  ecause 
I believe  there  is  a need  for  vast  extension  in  financial  support  ot 
the  Federal  Government  to  community  colleges,  particularly  m the 
training  of  teachers  and  administrators.  I would  like  to  suggest 
some  institutional  type  grants  for  community  colleges  that  would  be 
somewhat  like  you  developed  in  connection  with  developing  colleges. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  provide  a larger  role  of  the  community 
colleges  in  the  training  and  retraining  of  people,  I think  that  we  are 

not  going  to  be  able  to  meet  our  needs.  , 

That  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  for  the  longer  run  future, 
for  a laro-e  part  of  the  working  population  of  this  country,  there  is 
croing  to  have  to  be  possibly  two  if  not  three  retraining  programs 
Sver  a person’s  lifetime,  because  of  the  rapid  technological,  scientific 
changes  in  jobs,  products,  merchandising,  packaging,  and  all  the  other 
consumer  attitudes  and  changes  because  of  our  interests  in  environ- 

mental  conditions  and  so  on.  . 

I would  like  to  mention  this  to  the  committee  it  they  are  not  aware 
of  it:  We  have  a very  serious  problem  this  year  There  is  now  a sur- 
plus of  Ph  D’s  graduating  this  year  with  less  likelihood  of  jobs  than 
at  any  time  in  the  post-war  period.  I would  say.  This  is  a very  serious 
thiim.  I hope  the  subcommittee  will  give  some  attention  to  the  tact 
that  wo  have,  in  terms  of  supply  and  demand,  an  oversnppl v and  a 
lessening  of  demand,  and  this  could  easily  be  a very  frustrating 
situation  for  hundreds  of  Ph.  D's  who  have  been  working  for  the  last. 

3 to  5 years  and  now  find  there  is  no  market.  ; 

I would  urge  you  to  consider  the  possibility  that,  at  this  particular 
•juncture,  many  'of  those  might  be  willing  to  go  into  tlie  community 
colleges,  since  there  are  not  so  many  jobs  m the  universities,  ibis 
would  be  helpful  in  raising  the  whole  level  of  the  community  col- 
leges. and  be  a tremendous  timely  opportunity  to,  instead  of  making 
community  colleges  just  junior  colleges,  raising  their  level,  so  that 
parents  and  people  feel  they  are  getting  a good  quality  of  perform- 
ance and  not  a second  rate  one  in  the  community  college. 

My  next  point  has  to  do  with  vocational  education.  I have  given  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  this  the  last  year,  as  I had  m working  on  the 
1963  Vocational  Education  Amendments,  and  the  1968  ones.  1 think 
there  is  a great  deal  of  merit  to  the  contention  that  vocational  educa- 
tion is  still  looked  upon,  whether  by  teachers,  by  parents,  by  the.  com- 
munities, as  a second-class  program  in  this  country,  and  I think  that 
is  a terribly  unfortunate  development,  ...... 

We  liave  in  this  country  now  an  attitude  built  up  by  parents,  built 
up  by  students,  and  built  up  by  the  community,  that  the  child  who 
doesn’t  go  to  college  and  goes  to  vocational  school  is  obviously  a 
failure.  That  is  disastrous.  That  is  simply  a scandalous  psychological 
situation.  We  need  many  more  skiJled  and  semiskilled  people  m this 
country  to  bolster  up  other  medical  professions,  nursing  homes— 
almost  everything — and  if  we  don’t  do  it,  we  are  going  to  have  a bi<r 
failure.  Yet  this  attitude  prevails  so  uniformly  that  I am  concerned 
about  it. 
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You  might  say  to  me,  “How  are  you  going  to  overcome  it?”  And 
I have  one  suggestion. 

I think  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  Amendments  o±  lvb$ 
ought  to  be  amended  to  provide  more  direct  aid  to  the  universities 
to  make  vocational  education  a part  of  higher  education  and  raise 
its  status  in  the  educational  ladder  by  making  more  direct  grants  to 
the  universities  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  for  the  development 
thing  that  is  recognized  as  a part  of  the  university  program. 

I think  you  will  only  change  this  unfortunate  image  by  bringing  in 
the  great  universities  and  making  the  training  of  these  teachers  some- 
thing that  is  recognized  as  a part  of  the  university  program. 

In"  the  EPDA  legislation,  you  did  authorize  some  training  grants 
directly  to — some  grants  to  universities.  I think  there  are  nine  univer- 
sities that  are  now  getting  such; grants.  I hope  that  the  University  of 
Michigan  next  year  will  be  added  to  that  list,  because  I think  it  is  so 
important. 

What  I am  saying  to  the  committee  is  that  you  should  look  at  this 
section,  and  you  may  want  to  authorize  something  grants  to  100  or 
200  or  500  institutions  of  higher  education  to  get  them  into  the  voca- 
tional educational  field. 

As  long  as  it  is  viewed  as  a secondary  school,  a9  a post  high  school, 
as  a community  college  matter  exclusively,  without  the  enthusiastic 
role  of  the  higher  educational  institutions,  I think  you  are  not  going 
to  maximize  vocational  education,  which  needs  to  be  developed  much 
more  extensively  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Cohen,  if  I may  interrupt  at  that  point,  my  recol- 
lection is,  and  both  Mr.  Quie  and  I were  very  active  in  this,  that  we,  by 
amendment  to  the  EPDA,  set  aside,  I think,  $15  million  the  first  year 
and  $20  million  the  second  year  and  then  $25  million  the  third  year  for 
s suggesting. 


Mr.  Meeds.  And  my  present  knowledge  is  that  very  little  of  that, 
in  effect  none  of  that  has  been  funded.  Is  that  your  recollection? 

Mr.  Quie.  It  was  not  funded. 

Mr.  Meeds.  There  are  some  EPTA  grants  in  vocational  education, 
but  first  of  all,  they  are  few,  and  secondly,  they  are  not  in  the  set-aside 
category  we  provided. 

Mr.  CoiiejNT.  The  EPDA  people  were  out  to  see  me  a couple  of 
months  ago,  and  there  is  a pamphlet  that  eight  or  nine  universities 
are  getting  training  grants.  I am  going  to  apply  for  one  about  a year 
from  now.  But  in  order  to  do  it,  I have  to  spend  $45,000  or  $50,000  of 
my  own  money  to  provide  the  base  to  get  the  grant.  Well,  I have  got  to 
go  around  with  a tin  cup  somewhere.  I went  up  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  up  in  Lansing  the  day  before  yesterday  telling 
them  how  important  this  is  so  I can  get  the  money  to  get  the  Federal 
grant,  but  I won! d urge  you  to  expan d whatever  that  is. 

^ I would  make  that  a first  priority  in  the  vocational  education  legis- 
lation or  appropriation  process.  I would  take  that,  if  it  is  $15  or  $20 
million,  and  over  the  next  5 years,  I would  raise  that  to  $100  million 
or  $200  million.  I would  get  the  universities  into  this.  I never  ap- 
preciated until  I got  back  in  the  university  this  year  what  an  over- 
whelming problem  you  have. 
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I have  members  on  my  own  staff  who  say  : 

Don’t  get  into  vocational  education.  That  is  the  high  school,  that  is  the 
community  college.  Let  somebody  else  do  that. 

Well,  I think  that  has  been  the  trouble.  That  is  part  of  the  whole 

w rong  psychological  attitude.  ■ • 

So  if  it  is  either  the  EPDA  provision,  or  some  other  provision,  01 
part  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  itself,  I would  urge  you  to  in- 
crease the  money  and  to  make  that  a Vo.  1 priority  rather  than  dnect 

grants  to  the  States  for  training.  , 

Until  you  get  the  universities  to  take  on  the  leadership  role,  von  are 
more  likely  to  spend  money  on  lesser  important  matters  of  training 
than  what  ought  to  be  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Meeds.  You  are  certainly  talking  to  friends  here. 

Mr  Gotten.  I don't  know  whether  this  suggestion  will  change  the 
direction,  but  I though  a lot  about  liow  to  do  it,  and  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  one  I have  come  across  m my  experience  that  is  innibitin0  a 

great  deal  of  the  development.  . 

My  fifth  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  tc  do  with  something  that  is  not 
directly  before  this  subcommittee  today,  but  before  the  mil  committee, 
and  that  is  \,he  bills  which  are  pending  by  both  the  majority  and 
minority  members  dealing  with  preschool  education,  preprmiary 
school,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  day  care  or  child  development. 

There  are  a lot  of  different  names.  _ , ,, 

Vow,  I believe  that  we  are  not  going  to  make  a successful  assault 
in  the  whole  problem  of — I will  now  call  it  “ womanpower  and  ri  am- 
ino-’ unless  you  have  a more  effective  program  of  child  development  or 
day  care  than  we  have  in  the  United  States  right  now . 

You  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  our 
country  in  the  next  30  years  of  this  decade  unless  more  women  work 
at  least  part  time,  and  a great  deal  of  the  problem  in  the  welfare  rolls 
comes  from  the  problem  of  women  who  arc  heads  of  so  ^ ' V 

have  got  both  a supply  and  demand  problem  here,  and  they  are  not 
meshing  up.  I urge  you  to  read  the  appropriate  parts  in  the  Y\  ays  ancl 
Means  Committee  legislation  where  the  present  administration  and 
others  are  recommending  substantial  additional  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  I support  wholeheartedly,  and  I see  no  reason  why  the 
hills  that  have  been  introduced  by  the  majority  and  minority  on  early 
childhood  education  could  not  be  enacted  to  provide  the  plan  require- 
ments and  the  educational  component  that  ought  to  go  into  the  day 
care  program  so  that  they  are  not  simply  custodial  programs. 

But  if  you  are  going  to  go  out  and  start  through  anv  kind  ox  a 
manpower  program  trying  to  train  many  of  these  unskilled  people 
with  lesser  educations,  you  are.  going  to  find  lots  of  them  are  women, 
both  black  and  white,  and  other  ethnic  minorities,  and  you  are  not 
o-oino-  to  he  able  to  successfully  do  that  unless  there  are  more  day  care 
arrangements  available  for  the  care  of  their  children.  Those  are  very 
difficult  problems  of  families.  Should  the  woman  work,  or  shoulclnt 
she  work?  And  when  should  she  work?  But  the  fact  of  the  matter, 
when  you  are  through  considering  all  these  factors,  more  women  w an 
to  work,  more  women  are  working,  there  are  more  needs  for  tnem 
and  they  are  going  to  work,  and  you  must  have  day  c.are.  and  good 
day  care  with  a learning  component,  with  the  educational  institutions 
participating. 
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In  the  welfare  bill,  as  reported  out  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  there  was  only  one  line  in  the  bill,  which  says  something 
like,  “There  shall  be  appropriate  arrangements  worked  out  with  local 
educational  agencies.”  * 

What  I urge  on  this  committee  as  its  function  is  to  put  meat  on  the 
bones  of  that  kind  of  requirement  by  the  kinds  of  planning  lequne- 
ments  and  other  things  in  the  pending  program. 

Mr.  Meeds.  The  Select  Education  Committee,  too.  . . 

Mr.  Cohen.  But  I urge  it  to  you  because  of  your  jurisdiction  over 
the  manpower-womanpower  training  area.  You  cannot  accomplish 
that  objective  unless  37ou  fully  support  not  only  day  care,  but  early 
childhood  programs.  , ^ 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mmd  but  that  the  OEO  program  ancl 
Headstart,  which  has  developed  the  principle  of  parent  involvement 
in  early  education  with  some  kind  of  a learning  experience  does  oiloi 
very  substantial  indications  of  possible  success  for  the  future,  and 
in  which  I would  be  willing  to  invest  more  Federal  dohars,  because 
I think  it  is  likely  to  result  in  a higher  degree  of  success  than  some 
of  the  other  programs. 

When  you  ask  me  whether  the  rate  of  success  of  such  .a  program  is 
10,  20,  30,  or  40  percent,  I don’t  know.  But  I know  this  about  most  oi 
the  programs.  If  any  program  has  a 50  percent  success  rate,  I think 
it  is  a pretty  good  program.  Human  beings  are  very  complicated,  these 
problems  are  very  insuperable,  and  I don’t  want  to  establish  as  my 
norm  for  evaluating  a program,  that  if  every  dollar  isn  t spent  100 
percent  successfully,  then  it  is  a program  not  to  be  desired.  . 1 

Now,  gentlemen,  I am  going  to  make  a couple  of  points  here  whit  a 
are  somewhat  more  controversial,  but  you  will  be  aware  that  m this 
program,  and  in  the  other  programs  that  you  are  talking  about,  the 
fundamental  key  over  the  past  years  has  been  the  Employment  Service. 

You  can’t  run  a manpower,  a local.  State,  a national  manpower 
program  without  the  Employment  Service.  . 

Now,  when  I first  started  my  career  some  years  ago,  I did  spend 
some  time  working  on  the  Employment  Service.  I was  a party  to  the 
transfer  of  the  Employment  Service  from  the  Labor  Department  to 
the  Social  Security  Board  so  the  employment  service  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  would  be  put  together.  I did  testify  in  the  Senate  about 
mot  taking  the  Employment  Service  out  of  Social  Security  and 
transferring  it  to  the  Labor  Department.  I only  want  to  say  that  1 
have  a bias  in  the  direction  that  you  are  not  ever  going  to  successfully 
master  this  manpower  problem  until  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
becomes  100  percent  federally  operated. 

Now,  the  reason  I say  that,  that  is  absolutely  contradictory  to  the 
administration  bill.  I have  thought  about  this  a great  deal. 

I believe  in  decentralization.  I believe  in  local  responsibility.  But 
with  the  way  we  are  developing  in  this  country  m terms  of  mobility 
of  capital,  mobility  of  labor,  these  problems  of  the  overwhelming 
concentration  of  people  in  these  inner  cities,  I do  not  see  how  m the  next 
10  or  20  years,  if  you  want  to  have  coordinated,  successful  manpower 
programs  in  this  country,  there  is  no  other  alternative,  in  my  mmd, 
than  to  hove  a Notional  Federal  Employment  Service  and  not  having 
the  kind  of  parochialism  that  we  have  in  the  program  at  the  present 
time. 
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I recoffnizc  that  is  an  extremely  controversial  issue.  I recognize  that 

V t0  b0  dO,r  t01110!T0w’  °,r  in  the  foreseeable  future 

e\  on,  but  I am  saying  to  you  that  when  you  report  whatever  bill  out 

Z'>Hr'Tng  f°  report»  bc  Rarefnl  aboilt  what,  you  promise,  because  I 
cion  t think  you  can  carry  out  many  of  the  promises  that  you  would  like 

°’,1  manP°;vcr  .coordination  without  a single  federally 
operated  Employment  Service. 

wn-f,M0noLm0‘a,l-t0i\mpJy  that  if  y°u  did  that  everything  in  the  world 
^Idautomaticahy  become  roses  and  perfume:  I think  that  you 

' ^ Z problem.  Then,  if  you  ask  me  in  the  next  question, 

1 1 . • 1 « id  that,  how  would  you  get  local  participation?*5  I would 

fay  y°n  "*ould  have  to  develop  advisory  committees  on 
lie  local  mid  State  levels  with  employers,  with  unions,  with  school 

erW1^  ancl  qtlifce-  fra?kly>. 1 fchink  there  ouffht  to  be  more  vocational 
education  people  involved  in  the  Employment  Service  program 

When  I came  to  work,  and  I think  Mr.  Radcliffe  may  even  remember 
this  m connection  with  the  1903  Vocational  Education  Amendments 

bore ' \ f ->PIO  J ° 11 1 ' l1  drafting  the  bill  that  was  sent  to  the  committee’ 
Jicie  in  19 (h,  w as  getting  the  vocational  education  people  and  the  Em- 
ployment service  people  into  the  same  room  to  talk  about  the  same 

Ts°s  Sn't  VV  f fra,ik  wj,th  y°n;  °ne  in  my  office  when  I was 

T sn  d «icy  refused  to  sit  down* and  meet  with  me, 

\ sa,H  ' a i?  so’  * am  not  go m of  to  recommend  to  the  Presi- 

dent  of  the  Tinted  States  that  be  send  the  Vocational  Education 

106?’  'f  t0/hi  Co,^rcss-”  That  was  the  only  way  I 
could  get  those  men  to  sit  down  .in  my  office  to  talk  about  the 

Service, ** *lons  1 lp  bet'veen  vocational  education  and  the  Employment 

, ivT  dedicated  men,  but  each  thought  that  his  program  oimht 
otliej”sourcebS°1Ute  J nv,olate’  free  from  ail3r  contamination  from  the 

A lot  of  progress  has  been  made  since  then.  We  incorporated  amend- 
ments m 1963  which  tended  to  heal  that  breach,  about  re S" at 
ail  employment  service  and  so  on.  ^ 

I think  you  have  got  to  find  ways  in  which  the  vocational  eduea- 
ion  people  and  the  Employment  Service  people  work  more  effectively 
together  at  the  local,  State  and  National  points  of  view.  *V 

«w  u'V*  1 ni?  "n\n"1to  answer  some  questions  von  might  ask.  You  sav 
V ell.  vocational  education  would  still  be  State,  and  the  Employment 
Service  would  be  Federal.  How  is  that  going  to  work?”  * ^ 

I think  it  was  Emerson  who  said  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of 
small  minds,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I don’t  see  that  because  one 
part  is  completely  Federal,  the  Employment  Service,  I would  not 
adiocatethat  the  vocational  education  program  be. 

: . ■ Mnnns.  If  I may  interrupt,  as  a matter  of  fact,  vocational  edu- 
cation institutions  at.  the  local  level  could  be  part  of  that  feed-in  that 
von  talked  about  that  had  to  come  from  the  local  level  for  the  nation- 
wide employment  service.  rnenanon 

Mr.  Ootif/nt.  Put.  it  this  way.  I may  be  wrong,  but  mv  view  is  tint 
t lere  probably  is  more  politics  in  the  State  employment  service  than 
there  is  politics  m the  State  vocational  education 

It  tart tUffy  Z IvsZT  “ real,y  » l-^aphroclite. 
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I would  agree  with  you  that  we  have  to  change  the  situation,  I 
would  prefer  that  we  give  States  an  opportunity  to  prove  they  are 

fully  capable  of  administering  it.  ^ 

So,  we  have  a number  of  alternatives.  When  you  talk  about  federally 
run  programs,  the  thing  which  concerns  me  is  that  you  may  bypass 
the  State  and  use  the  system  in  OEO  where  they  run  them  out  of 
regional  offices.  I am  convinced  that  either  direction  you  go,  either 
Federal  or  State  responsibility,  you  need  your  offices  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Could  I discuss  that  point  with  you  now  on  a point  that 
I think  is  extremely  important?  , 

My  mind  has  worked  more  on  the  welfare  bill.  I think  when  you  get 
this  new  welfare  bill  passed,  you  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  50  F ederal 
offices  in  50  States.  You  sec  what  I mean? 

Mr.  Qtxie.  Yes,  . , « . 

Mr.  Cohen.  You  can’t  administer  this  new  welfare  bill  out  ot  nine 
regional  offices  or  out  of  one  Washington  office,  because  you  have  the 
situation  that  this  bill  still  allows  every  State  to  set  its  own  standards. 
Minnesota  can  still  go  ahead  and  pay  more  than  $1,600,  as  it  does  now- 
o-et  its  $1,600  per  family  of  four  from  the  Federal  Government,  and 
supplement  it,  and  decide  under  the  bill  that  it  is  going  to  make  the 
payments,  or  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  make  the  payments. 
Tliev  may  have  the  choice  under  this  bill. 

But  the  Federal  Government’s  role,  whatever  they  oecide,  must 
have  a payment  agency  in  either  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  or  wherever 
the  State  arrangements  are  now,  in  order  to  coordinate  the  waole 


program.  ...  , , , . ■, 

So,  I think  what  you  are  saying  is  going  to  be  a developing  mecha- 
nism that  is  quite  different  from  the  traditional  regional  office  Federal- 
State  relationships  as  a result  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Qxjie,  I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  I think  one  of  the  reasons 
why  programs  that  are  federally  run  fail  is  that  they  set  up  regional 
offices  too  far  from  the  scene  of  the  action. 

Mr.  Cohen.  My  most  dismal  failure  as  Secretary  was  an  effort  to 
have  the  1\TDEA  Act  administered  out  of  the  regional  offices.  I had 
to  o*o  and  do  something  that  we  really  didn’t  believe  in,  which  is  to 
recentralize  administration  in  Washington,  because  educational  people 
did  not  want  decentralization  through  the  regional  offices.  We  never 
offered  them  the  opportunity  of  50  State  offices,  but  I don't  think  they 
would  have  liked  that  either. 

Mr.  Qxjie.  You  have  a different  situation  there.  They  are  so  locked 
in  to  State  administration.  The  education  systems,  you  know,  greAv 
from  the  States,  am"  Mr  Federal  Government  is  a Johnny- tome-lntely 
there.  We  are  talking  here  about  programs  that  really  ha  ven’t  been 
done  well  before.  So,  3 ou  have  more  alternatives  k~re  than  you  have 

in  education.  , . „ 

Mr.  Cohen.  Maybe  this  welfare  program  will  become  a basis  for 
a new  reexamination  of  administrative  relat  ionships  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States,  and  we  ought  to  explore  whether 
that  has  anv  model  for  vocational  education  or  any  other  program. 
Mr.  Qxjie."  We  will  h ave  a chance  on  that. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes.  . _ ^ T 

I would  like  to  make  one  auxiliary  point  111  that  connection.  1 
guess  this  is  more  a Ways  and  Means  problem  than  yours,  but  I know 
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that  the,  problem  in  this  committee  and  in  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  everybody  else  is  money.  . _ 

Let  me  offer  a suggestion.  There  is  $12  billion  m reserves  in  the  un- 
employment insurance  system  in  the  United  States  right  now,  m my 
opinion  much  more  than  is  needed  for  any  short-run  unemployment. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  some  of  these  vocational  education  and 
other  training  programs  could  properly  be  a charge  on  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program. 

Now  I recognize  thi  hese  reserves  were  built  up  from  payroll  taxes. 

I realize  that  there  sh  aid  be  a limit  of  payroll  taxes  for  financing 
general  activities  of  government.  The  Employment  Service  is  financed 
out  of  the  four-tenths  of  1 percent  payroll  tax  that  is  raised  by  the 
Federal  Government,  which  is  in  addition  to  the  money  that  is  m the 

reserves.  . „ 

I don’t  see  why  a part,  in  addition  to  the  Employment  Service  func- 
tion, of  some  of  these  training,  new  career,  vocational  components 
shouldn’t  be  borne  out  of  that  payroll  tax.  I would  even  be  m favor  of 
raising  the  four-tenths  to,  say  five-tenths,  or  some  other  figure,  and 
have  part  of  this  paid  out  of  it.  . , . 

Because  if  we  are  looking  at  the  labor  market  in  terms  of  unemploy- 
ment  insurance,  and  employers  want  people  to  be  employed  and  fewer 
people  unemployed,  then  the  cost  of  training  programs  are  a proper 
charge  on  the  unemployment  insurance  system. 

I happen  to  believe  that  a lot  of  this  should  be  paid  out  of  general 
revenues  and  should  be  paid  by  the  general  taxpayer,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  I am  cognizant  of  the  problems  of  the  Federal  budget,  as  the 

President  and  the  Congress  are.  , . _r 

That  $12  billion  in  the  fund  has  just  been  building  up.  You  are  not 
going  to  spend  it  for  unemployment  benefits.  To  spend  $12  billmn  m 
a year  or  two  for  unemployment  benefits  would  involve  you  m a 
catastrophy. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Which  we  may  be  headed  for. 

Mr.  Cohen.  If  you  are,  you  are  not  going  to  wait  for  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  to  pay  that  out  over  a 2-  or  3-year  period. 

Mr.  Meeds.  May  I just  point  out  to  you,  Wilbur,  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  State  of  Washington  today  is  7.2  percent.  Now,  that 
is  phenomenally  high. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Right.  . 0 

Mr.  Meeds.  And  if  this  were  to  happen  in  a lot  of  other  otates,  which, 
it  could,  I suggest  that  we  might  use  that  up  pretty  fast. 

Mr.  Quie.  You  have  the  lumber  industry  out  there. 

Mr.  Meeds.  You  might  tell  the  Boeing  Co.  that. 

Mr.  Cohen.  I might  say  this,  that  if  that  happens,  by  the  time  you 
reach  $3  or  $4  billion  worth  of  expenditures  out  of  that,  you  would  be 
doing  something  else  in  the  U.S.  Congress  than  waiting  another  year 
or  two  to  spend  the  rest  of  that  $12  billion. 

I would  say  that  at  least  half  of  that  $12  billion  is  sterilized,  m the 
sense  that  you  would  be  doing  something  else,  under  the  Employment 
Act,  under  Public  Works,  under  works  projects,  under  changing  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  policies,  and  a lot  of  other  things,  or  housing 


construction. 

Now,  that  has  been  building  up  so  rapidly  m the  past  few  year,  it 
was  $8  billion  in  1965,  $9.8  billion  in  1966,  $10.7  billion  m 1967,  $11.7 
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billion  in  1968.  It  is  $12.5  billion  now.  I am  not  asking  you  to  spend  it 
all,  but  there  is  at  least  a good  half  a billion  dollars  or  $1  billion  l 
there  that  could  be  used  without  endangering  that,  and  look  at  wkat 

y°YouUhive  been StmS  ‘weeks  about  what,  $200  or  $300  imllion, 
maybe  $400  million?  Well,  you  can  pick  it  all  up  from  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  if  you  find  a way  to  do  it.  I really  llll  v ‘ _ 
what  we  are  doing  is  we  are  sterilizing  a lot  of  money  over  herel 
appreciate  that  it  is  kind  of  hard  to  get  the  W ays  and  Means  Goimiiittee 
ro  chan-  j that.  I have  tried  for  quite  a number  of  years,  and  have ; been 
100  pc . cent  unsuccessful,  but  if  you  gentlemen  want  to  do  something 
for  education  and  training,  there  is  a possibility  there  if  you  could 

6 Mv^eventh  point  would  be  something  you  are  well  aware  of:  a sub- 
stantial increase  in  funds  for  title  I of  ESEA  I know  members  of 
your  committee  are  in  conference  on  that.  I simply  want  to  sav  that  we 
have  to  do  more  to  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  these  children  m 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  if  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  employ 
them  later  when  they  get  out  of  school.  We  have  to  look  at  the 
continuum  from  preschool  up  to  higher  education.  Despite  all  the 
things  I have  read  about  the  failures  or  abuses  under  title  1, 1 want  to 
say  that  I still  think  it  offers,  with  appropriate  amendments,  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  get  at  overcoming  the  disadvantages  that  now  exist.  And. 
have  seen  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  that  indicates  that  putting  more 
money  in  there,  wisely  spent,  would  not  be  of  great  national  advantage. 

My  eighth  point  is  really  related  to  that,  and  that  is  in  connection 
with  this  controversy  over  desegregation.  I have  been  studying  ie 
Coleman  report,  as  I guess  Mr.  Moynihan  and  President  JNixon  have— 
At  least  it  looks  that  way  from  the  message  on  education— and  1 want 
to  make  one  suggestion  to  the  committee.  That  is,  I think  vou  ought  to 
invite  Professor  Coleman  to  come  before  the  committee,  if  you  haven't 
already,  because  I think  this  man  has  got  more  insight  into  these  com- 
plicated problems  involving  dropouts,  discrimination,  and  ways  in 
which  you  might  provide  some  kind  of  support  in  the  school  system 
so  people  would  be  better  oriented  to  stay  m and  have  vocational 

interests.  . _ 

I don’t  know  -Ay — I have  seen  comments  by  Dr.  Coleman  in  the 
paper,  but  I doubt  that  anybody  lias  had  him  before  a congressional 
committee.  At  least,  I don’t  know  if  they  have.  His  ideas  might  be 

116My  'ninth  point  is  that  unless  you  can  reduce  the  total  poverty  load 
in  this  count rv  below  25  million,  which  it  is  now,  your  problems  on 
manpower  training  are  always  going  to  be  more  gigantic  than  you 

Cayou'now  have  25  million  people,  by  current  standards,  25  million 
people  who  have  incomes  below  the  poverty  lme.  I must  say  the  Con- 
oress  and  the  American  people  could  be  proud  of  tlie  f aet  that  we  have 
'reduced  the  number  in  poverty  from  38  million  to  25  million,  a reduc- 
tion of  14  million,  which  is  one  of  the  great  success  stories  that  our 
young  people  in  colleges  don’t  realize.  I think  the  various  legisla  io 
that  this  committee  and  other  committees  have  dealt  with  has  had 
an  impact. 
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But  there  are  still  25  million  people  who  are  below  the  poverty  him. 
and  14.T  million  of  these  are  adults,  and  10.7  are  family  members  under 
eighteen.  Two-tliirds  are  white,  and  one-third  are  nonwhite,  which  is 
frequently  overlooked.  _ . 

I believe  that  unless  Congress  develops  a policy  that  m the  next 
few  years  reduces  that.  25  million  to  at  least  15  million,  let/s  say  during 
the  first  part  of  this  decade,  you  are  going  to  have  a big  problem  m 
manpower  and  training,  because  you  are  going*  to  have  to  he  training 
people,  that  don't  have  the  possibilities  of  getting  a job  or  getting  in- 
come that  matches  wlmt.  is  needed  in  the  society.  And  the  big  problem 
about  the  welfare  bill  is  still  this  problem,  that  if  yon  pay  people  more 
for  being  on  welfare  than  they  can  get  on  a job,  what  is  the  incentive 
for  ncoplo  to  get  off  the  welfare  rolls  to  get  on  a job?  And  il  you  are 
going  to  train  people  on  welfare  to  get  off  to  get  only  just  as  much 
n iconic  off  welfare  as  when  they  are  on  welfare,  with  no  opportunity 
to  go  up  the  scale  in  the  next.  5 or  10  years,  the  problem  is  going  to  be 
more  difficult. 

That  is  the  reason  that  you  have  to  have  a program:  it  you  want  a 
manpower  program  and  education  policy  to  work,  it  has  to  he  con- 
sistent with  an  attack  overall  on  poverty. 

I have  thought  a lot  about  that  . Mr.  Quie  and  I worked  on  the  OEO 
legislation  back  in  1004.  I think  we  ought  to  do  about,  the  same  thing 
with  the  poverty  program  that  we  did  with  the  Employment  Act  of 
1040.  and  that  is,  instead  of  just  looking  at  the  OEO  legislation,  yon 
ought  to  look  at  the  total  program  of  the  Federal  Government  as  far 
as  the  abolition  and  reduction  of  poverty  is  concerned.  And  you  ought 
to  get  that  program  spelled  out.  and  then  look  at  what  you  would  do 
in  the  manpower  fiel el  over  the  next.  10  years. 

In  other  words,  what  T would  like  to  see  is  a kind  of  a 10-year  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  Congress  that  looks  at  the  abolition  of  poverty, 
the  development  of  education,  and  training  as  three  closely  interrelated 
programs,  all  which  in  a sense  fall  to  a large  extent  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  total  committee. 

We  really  don  t have  this  policy  expressed  like  we  do  in  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1 040  as  a totality.  We  have  pieces.  All  those  pieces  have 
done  a lot  of  good.  I think  many  members  of  this  committee  share  the 
view  that  we  could  maybe  reduce  some  of  those  categories,  put  some  of 
them  together,  and  interrelate  them.  But  I think  the  missing  ingredient 
is  a lack  of  congressional  policy  that,  translates  the  totality  of  dealings 
with  poverty,  education,  and  training  together  into  a program  for  a 
decade. 

I think  unless  and  until  von  do  that.,  it  is  going  t.o  he  hard  for  all 
the  parties,  the  educators,  vocational  educators,  the  employment  serv- 
ice. the  welfare  people,  to  see  that  Congress  really  has  a total  philosophy 
and  a total  program.  Each  is  going  off  in  its  own  direction,  trying  to 
do  as  good  a job  as  they  can.  but  none  of  them  see  the  totality. 

I have  published  an’ article  on  what  I call  a 10-point,  program  to 
abolish  poverty  by  10SO,  which  puts  all  these  components  together, 
and  I would  like,’ if  you  have  no  ohieetion.  to  nut  it  into  the  record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  statement.  Because  T think  you  might  like  to 
take  a look  at  all  the  components  at  some  time,  if  you  think  there  is 
anv  merit-  to  that. 

Mr.  Mkeds.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  added  in  the  record. 
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Mr  Quit.  Did  it  appear  in  the  Congressional  Eecoicl  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  It  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Eecor:l  on  Decern- 
bor  5. 

Mr.  QriE.  Who  put  it  in? 

Mr.  Cohex.  Senator  Monckile. 

I will  leave  a copy  w ith  the  clerk. 

(The  article  referred  to  follows :) 

[From  the  Congressional  Ilecord,  Dec.  5,  1909] 

A Program  To  Abolish  Poverty 

Mr.  Mo x dale.  Mr.  President,  Dean  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Education,  and  former  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  has  prepared  an  excellent  article  entitled  “A  10-Point 
Program  To  Abolish  Poverty  by  1980,”  which  will  be  published  shortly  in  the 
Information  Please  Almanac  of  1970. 

I have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  this  series  of  wide-ranging  and  provocative 
proposals.  They  constitute  a well-thought-out  blueprint  for  a coordinated  attack 
on  the  persistent  problem  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  The  proposals,  which 
range  from  ending  racial  discrimination,  expanding  educational  opportunities, 
and  improving  social  security  to  ujigrading  our  health  system,  reforming  the 
welfare  program,  and  providing  family  planning  and  other  social  services  reflect 
The  breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge  Dean  Cohen  has  gained  from  a lifetime  of 
commitment  to  programs  designed  to  meet  human  needs. 

I commend  this  thoughtful  article  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

“A  10-Point  Program  To  Abolish  Poverty  by  19S0 
“(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen) 

‘ The  United  States  is  rich  in  material  and  human  resources.  In  1971,  the 
annual  gross  national  product  will  undoubtedly  exceed  $1,000  billion  ; the  average 
annual  income  of  families  will  be  approaching  $9,000.  More  over,  abundance 
is  growing. 

-Historically,  poverty  has  been  the  result  of  inadequate  production  of  goods 
and  services.  This  situation  still  exists  in  most  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America.  ISy  contrast,  the  abolition  of  poverty  in  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
a problem  of  productive  capacity. 

“The  Xation  has  the  material  resources  to  eliminate  poverty.  In  recent  years, 
remarkable  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  twin  goals  of  the  abolition  of 
poverty  and  the  provision  of  economic  security  for  all.  In  addition,  there  are 
sufficient  resources  to  assure  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  whether 
at  work  or  retired,  whether  widowed,  orphaned,  disabled,  or  temporarily  unem- 
ployed) continuing  incomes  paid  as  a matter  of  right — incomes  sufficient  to  assure 
a modest  level  of  living,  not  just  enough  to  meet  the  low  standard  that  is  used 
today  to  define  poverty.  ... 

“Although  there  are  different  standards  of  poverty,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration index  is  the  most  widely  used.  For  an  urban  family  of  four  persons, 
the  poverty  level  was  $3,412  for  the  year  1967  compared  with  $2,974  tor 
1959  These  figures  are  adjusted  for  family 'size  and  price  changes  on  this 
basis.  In  1959,  there  were  about  39,4  million  people  living  in  poverty;  in  196S 
the  number  was  down  to  25,4  million — a decline  of  14  million  persons.  In  19o9, 
22.4%  of  the  U.S.  population  was  below  the  poverty  level ; in  1968  this  figure 
had  declined  to  12.8%  (See  tables.)  . ^ . 

-We  have,  however,  not  only  the  resources  but  also  much  of  tlm  institutional 
framework  to  build  upon  to  make  poverty  a thing  of  the  past  ami  ro  better  the 
economic  security  of  all  Americans.  With  a comprehensive  and  coordinated 
plan,  the  job  of  eliminating  poverty  can  be  accomplished. 

“During  the  1960’s  improvements  in  the  social  security  program  have  brought 
higher  benefit  payments  to  a great  majority  of  retired  older  people,  widows  and 
orphans,  and  the  long-term  disabled.  Twenty-five  million  people — 1 out  of  every 
8 Americans  receive  a social  security  check  every  month.  Because  of  their 
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social  security  benefits,  about  two-thirds  of  these  beneficiaries  are  able  to  main- 
tain a level  of  living  somewhat  above  the  poverty  level.  Nevertheless,  about  b 
million  .social  security  beneficiaries  still  live  in  poverty,  even  with  their  benefits. 

“Yet.  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  the  number  of  the  P°or, 
in  improving  the  level  of  living  for  people  whose  incomes  are  Just  above  the 
poverty  level,  and  even  in  improving  the  position  of  those  who  are  still  below 

^“Th^ s t rUdngf^d u c ti on  of  poverty  during  this  decade  is  attributable  to  eco- 
nomic growth,  to  the  various  measures  taken  to  make  it  possible  for  more  people 
to  participate  in  the  economy  through  job  training,  rehabilitation,  and  improved 
educational  programs  and  to  the  major  improvements  that  have  been  made  m 

the  social  security  program.  _ ^ ^ 

“Nearly  30%  of  the  poor  live  in  households  with  an  aged  or  disabled  person 
at  the  head.  Most  of  these  people  could  be  moved  out  of  poverty  through  further 
improvements  in  the  social  insurance  and  assistance  programs.  One  of  the  great- 
est challenges  comes  in  finding  solutions  for  the  rest  of  the  poor— those  who 
lived  in  households  where  the  head  worked  all  year  but  v as  still  poor  or  could 
find  work  only  part  of  the  time  or  had  no  job  at  all.  We  can  find  solutions  to  thus 

problems  by  a ten  point  coordinated  program.  a , . 

P “First:  A successful  national  attack  on  poverty  is  dependent  on  poverty  is 

deoendent  on  continued  economic  growth  and  ecor-nmb;  development : O0 

“We  could  reduce  the  poverty  group  from  25.1  million  to  about  15  to  -O 
on’"; on  in  the  next  10  years  with  continued  economic  growth,  and  the  eropansion 
v,1  riap!Oj‘;nent  in  areas  where  underemployment  now  exists.  This  imoUe& 
f^lia^ce*  in  tax  policies,  housing,  and  other  programs. 

: Opportunities  for  work — -meaningful,  productive,  self-supporting 

work- — must  be  expanded  : . , . ^ - 

Economic  security  is  perhaps  best  defined  as  a 30b  when  you  can  work  and 
income  when  you  can’t.  Most  fundamental  is  the  oiiportumty  work.  Job  op- 
portunities must  be  made  available  for  all  who  can  work,  ond  programs  that 
improve  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  earn  must  be  expanded. 

“Well-planned  and  useful  work,  not  made  work,  can  be  provided  lhcre  are 
over  5 million  useful,  public  service  jobs  that  could  be  developed— jobs  111  hospi- 
tals, and.  nursing  homes,  jobs  that  would  contribute  to  improved  roads,  parks  and 
recreation  centers,  jobs  chat  would  help  relieve  the  pains  and  anxieties  o 

children,  the  aged,  and  the  disabled.  ^ ^ ^ n 

“For  those  whose  capacity  to  earn  is  low,  and  for  those  who  have  a potential 
capacity  but  are  unable  now  to  get  a job,  much  can  b°  done  to  improve  programs 
that  prepare  them  for  full  participation  and  full  opportunity.  Educational, 
activities,  job  training,  health  and  rehabilitation  programs,  manpower  retraining 
and  relocation,  and  special  programs  could  enable  the  disadvantaged  young  to 
compete  in  the  labor  market.  . . . _ . ..  . 

“Third:  Racial  discrimination — in  jobs,  m education,  and  m living  must 

“Justice  and  opportunity  must  become  a reality  for  every  American,  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  sex,  or  national  origin.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  diligently 
carry  out  the  constitutional  obligations  and  Statutory  requirements  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  so  that  there  will  be  equality  for  every  boy  and  girl  and  every  family 
in  the  Nation.  In  addition  to  its  other  insidious  effects,  discrimination  is 
economically  wasteful,  cost  mg  the  Nation  about  $30  billion  a year  in  terms 

of  gross  national  product  ...  , . „ 

“People  might  be  equipped  for  full  participation  m our  economy  and  in  all 
aspects  of  Araertcan  life  because  this  is  the  only  worthy  goal  of  a free  ana  dem- 
ocratic society.  We  or  rt  nofc  buy  our  way  out  oi  facing  the  tough  problems 
of  u -ovifling  oppe  vanity  bv  the  acceptance  of  a permanent  class  of  the  dis- 
inherited confb-  raed  to* live  on  a dole  when  they  want  to  be  a part  of  society 
and  equipped  r.-  -eve  ahead.  Jobs  are  basic  to  economic  security  and  the  hrst 
task  is  to  t.  t that  everyone  is  given  the  chance  to  learn  and  to  earn. 

“Fourth*  T — ’ 1 %•  planning  services  must  be  available,  on  a voluntary  basis, 
to  those  with  lower' incomes  and  lev.-  than  a college  education  as  they  are  to 
the  higher-income,  college  educated  parson  in  the  suburb  : . , 

“In  the  per;od  from  39CO  to  1065.  low-income  women  of  ch\ld-bearmg  age  had 
an  annual  fertility  rate  of  1*3  births  per  1,000  wome.;.  The  rate  for  fhe  rest  of 
the  fan, a U-  populat.5— t 98  births  per  1,000.  This  rate  of  98  per  1,000  is  con- 
sistent  with  in  ultima'' e family  size  of  about  three  children — conm dered  to  be  the 
size  that  most  Americans,  regarding economic  status,  or  desire. 
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“Thus  it  is  considered  likely  that  the  poor  would  bear  c Iren  at  the  same 
rate  if  they  had  access  to  the  same  family  planning  services  available  to  the 
nonpoor.  And,  on  that  basis,  it  is  estimated  than  in  19GG,  among  8.2  million 
low-incomc  women  of  childbearing  age,  there  were  450,000  birth  of  what  might 
be  called  unplanned-for  children.  Among  these  S.2  million  women,  there  were 
about  1 million  receiving  family  planning  services,  and  4 million  who  were  not 
but  indicated  they  would  if  they  were  available.  To  provide  family  planning 
services  to  these  4 million  women  would  <*ost  about  $120  million  a year.  This  is 
an  investment  we  could  afford. 

“Fifth  : Opportunities  f<  v education  at  all  levels  must  be  expanded  : 

“The  vitality  and  economic  growth  of  our  society  depends,  to  a major  extent, 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  American  education.  We  i-  • $t  assure  equal  access  to 
high-quality  education  from  preschool  through  graduate  studies.  The  cost  of 
educating  every  American  must  be  recognized  as  an  investment  in  a stronger, 
more  vital  Nation.  To  raise  the  necessary  funds,  the  property  tax  must  be  elim- 
inated as  a source  of  revenue  for  education,  and  the  Federal  government  must 
contribute  at  least  one-third  of  the  total  cost. 

“Quality  preschool  opportunities,  for  instance,  are  essential  for  disadvantaged 
children  if  they  are  ever  to  have  the  hopes  of  succeeding  in  regular  classroom 
studies.  Loss  than  one  third  of  the  Nation's  12.5  million  children  age  8-5  are 
enrolled  in  nursery  schools  or  kindergartens.  The  proportion  of  children  from 
low-income  families  enrolled  is  even  less  than  the  average. 

“The  need  for  modern  and  effective  technical  and  vocational  education  is  also 
self-evident.  We  need  a vastly  expanded  and  a strengthened  vocational  educa- 
tion system,  as  well  as  imaginative  new  ties  between  school  and  the  world  of 
wrork  in  agriculture,  commerce,,  and  industry. 

“Gnless  children  bom  into  poor  families  have  the  oxiportunity  to  learn  and 
develop  skills,  they  will  not  only  be  poor  children  but  they  will  face  the  high  prob- 
ability that  they  wil . be  poor  adults  they  themselves  will  raise  poor  children. 

“Sixth : The  social  security  program  should  be  improved : 

“A  job  today  not  only  provides  current  income  but  carries  its  own  insurance 
against  the  loss  of  that  income.  This  social  insurance  device  is  an  institutional 
invention  of  first-rate  importance.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  that  since  a job 
underlies  economic  security,  loss  of  income  from  the  job  is  a basic  cause  of 
economic  insecurity. 

“Under  social  insurance,  while  a worker  earns  he  contributes  a small  part  of 
his  earnings  to  a fund,  usually  matched  by  the  employer.  And  then,  out  these 
funds,  benefits  are  paid  to  partly  make  vn  for  the  income  lost  when  the  worker's 
earnings  have  stopped.  Under  this  ‘income  insurance,*  the  payments  made  are 
usually  related  to  the  amount  of  the  earnings  lost  and  are  thus  designed  to 
maintain  in  part  the  level  of  living  obtained  by  the  worker  while  he  worked. 
Gash  payments  are  made  under  social  insurance  programs  to  make  up  in  part 
for  earnings  lost  because  of  retirement  in  old  age,  disability,  and  the  death  of 
the  family  breadwinner. 

“In  the  United  States,  the  largest  and  most  important  e f the  social  insurance 
programs  is  the  Federal  system  popularly  called  social  security.  This  program 
insures  against  the  loss  of  earnings  due  to  retirement,  disability,  or  death  and 
pays  benefits  to  meet  the  great  bulk  of  hospital  and  medical  costs  in  old  age. 

“This  year  90  million  people  will  contribute  to  social  security.  Nin-  ty  percent 
of  our  population  a^ed  65  and  over  are  eligible  for  monthly  social  security 
benefits-  More  than  95  out  of  "00  young  children  and  their  mother*  arejdigiMe 
for  monthly  benefits  if  the  family  breadwin  .er  should  die.  And  4 out  of  5 people 
of  tvorkiiig  age  have  income  protection  against  loss  of  earnings  because  of  tlic 
long-term  severe  disability  of  t-lie  breadwinner.  When  the  Federal  civil-service 
system,  the  railroad  retirement  jirogram,  and  State  and  local  government;  staff 
retirement  systems  are  taken  into  account,  nearly  everyone  now  lms  protection 
under  a government  program  against  the  risk  of  loss  of  earned  income.  In  addi- 
tion, many  are  earning  further  protection  under  systems  that  luiiid  on  social 

security.  . . . 

“Social  security  provides  a highly  effective  institution  for  income  mainte- 
nance— one  that  is  acceptable  to  the  public,  has  a very  lew  administrative  cost, 
and  is  practically  universal  in  application.  But  it  needs  improvement,  particu- 
larly in  the  level  of  benefits.  . „ , L ^ 

“Indicative  of  the  need  for  higher  benefit  levels  is  the  fact  that  flic  overage 
social  security  benefit  for  retired  workers  is  now  about  $100  a month  ; for  aged 
couples  it  is  about  $170;  for  aged  T‘idowsu$SG;  and  for  disabled  workers,  $112. 
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Ma nv  people  get  lower  amounts,  mid  about  2.8  million  ^oneficiii vies  get  the  mini; 
muni  benefit.  The  minimum  for  a worker  wlio  goes  on  the  luiuht  10IU  .it  a^e  bo 

lWPrttltot  Nixon  recommended  important  (Images  in 
Social  Security  benefit  and  contribution  Structure.  Ills  proposal 
percent  increase  in  benefits,  and  the  establishment  of  an  escalator  pro\  imoi  w hich 
would  automatically  gear  future  increases  to  the  cost  of  living.  He  a^ktd  Coi  - 
irress  to  make  changes  in  the  financial  structure  the  tn^GOO  a 

is  to  increase  the  maximum  contribution  and  benefit  base  fiom  ^<,S00  to  •>..  000  a 
year  bv  1072.  In  addition,  he  recommended  a change  in  the  retirement  tt 
increase  in  the  amount  a beneficiary  could  earn  botore  a reduction  m bt  n< i ht> 
would  take  place  from  :fl,GS0  to  $1,800  a year,  he  also  recommended  several  otlu 

1 h‘Hvhile  the  President's  proposal  does  repreesnt  a liberalization  of  the  program, 
it  is  far  from  adequate.  To  bring  benefits  and  contributions  up  to  adequate 
stnndn  rds.  the  following  proposal  should  be  adopted  : nl1 

“1  -in  -increase  in  benefit  levels.  As  a first  step,  Congress  should  increase 
social  security  benefits  by  at  least  35  percent  this  year,  and  n : ° 
two  years  later,  with  an  increase  in  the  minimum  progress n clj  to  .>100  a mouth 
for  the  single  retired  worker  or  widow  and  to  >loO  for  the  couple. 

‘•o  v method  of  keeping  the  system  in  line  with  rising  eannuf/s.  Benefits  should 
bo  paid  based  on  average  earnings  over  a worker’s  o or  10  consem dive  years  of 
highest  earnings,  rather  than  on  his  lifetime  average,  so  that  the  'benefits  will  be 
lore : closely  related  to  the  earnings  actually  lost  at  the  time  the  worker  becomes 

(1 1 .s  a bl  eel  ^/U  f la  G 'thc  pr0f/ram  morc  effective  as  the  basic  alcTaar 

security  for  those  who  cam  somewhat  above  thc  average,  as  well  as  fot  a in  igc 
and  beloir-average  earners.  The  present  ceiling  on  the  annual  amount  of  «iim- 
in-s  counted  under  the  social  security  program  should  lie  increased  fio.ii  tin 
present.  #7.800,  in  stages,  to  $ir>.000.  Then  automatic  adjustment  of  the  coiling 
should  be  provided,  to  keep  it  in  line  with  future  increases  in  earnings  le\eU. 

**4  Provide  protection  against  the  loss  of  cam  hips  that  arises  because  of  tela ^ 
lively  short-term  total  disability.  Disability  benefits  should  be  paid  IWimi  j 
with  the  fourth  month  of  disability  without,  regard  to  how  long 
is  ex  Peered  to  last.  Under  present  law.  the  benefits  begin  with  tliost  for  the 
seventh  month  of  disability  and  are  payable  only  where  the  disability  is  expected 

t0 Imp ro vi?pwictf%n  for  alder  workers  by  liberalizing  the  definition  of  dis- 
abilitu  for  workers  aged  o~>  or  over.  The  revised  definition  should  permit  benefit, 
to  be  paid  to  a worker  aged  or  over  if.  because  of  illness  or  injury,  ho  can  no 
longer  perform  work  similar  to  what,  he  lias  done  in  the  past.  I nder  pro  sen ..  law , 
the  definition  of  disability  requires  that  the  worker  be  unable  to  engage  m aiij 

‘ *0^*/w?* plu^tw^work  I* res  by  liberalizing  the  retirement  test  provision  under 

which  a beneficiary's  earnings  reduces  the  benefits  he  receives.  At  the  present 
time  nr  individual  can  receive  his  full  benefits  if  his  annual  earnings  .ire  le.s 
than  .81  GS0.  This  anion  nr  should  be  increased  to  $2,400.  The  reduction  also  should 
be  limited,  to  one-half  the  amount  earned  above  the  exempt  amount,  regardless' 

of  the  total  amount  of  earnings.  ... 

‘ Tlie  increase  in  the  earnings-bnse  foiling  proposed  would  result  m hs0liei 
income  for  both  tlse  easli  benefits  and  the  Medicare  parts  of  social  security  and 
would  go  a long  way  toward  financing  the  proposed  reforms.  , 

“If  the  cash  benefit  program  were  to  remain  entirely  self-financed,  the  ultimate 
contribution  rate  paid  by  employees  and  the  rate  paid  by  employers  tor  the  total 
social  security  program  would  have  to  bo  increased  somewhat  to  meet  the  cos 
of  all  the  proposals  outlined . General  revenue  iff- -tuning  could  lie  used  to  mint 

* “Wavs  to  relieve  low-wage  earners  from  the  burden  of  the  higher  rates  should 
be  explored.  One  way  would  be  to  amend  the  income-tax  laws  so  that,  for  low- 
income  people,  a part  of  the  social  security  contribution  would  be  treated  as  a 
credit  against  their  income  tux  or,  if  no  tux  were  due,  could  refunded. 

“These  benefit,  increases  and  the  other  program  improvements  would  help  all 
workers  and  tlieir  families.  Their  most  important  effect  would  be  to  reduce  the 
number  of  poor  in  the  future  anil  to  provide  a level  of  living  soiiuw  oat .above 
poverty  for  most  beneficiaries.  But  the  effect  of  these  changes  on  todays  poor 
would  also  be  very  significant. 
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"Seventh  : Our  health  services  must  be  improved  : 

■ High-quality  health  care  must  he  available  to  all — in  the  inner  city  as  well  as 
the  suburb.  We  must  reduce  the  high  toll  of  infant  mortality : a more  effective 
method  must  be  found  for  financing  prenatal  and  postnatal  care  for  mothers  and 
children.  We  should  also  : 

“1.  Provide  under  Medicare  for  pi'otcction  against  the  heavy  cost  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

“U.  Cover  disabled  social  security  beneficiaries  under  Medicare. 

“3.  Put  the. entire  Medicare  program  on  a ■ social  insurance  prepayment  basis 
so  that-  medical  and  hospitul  insurance  both  would  be  financed  from  social  secu- 
rity contributions  and  a-  matching  contribution  from  the  Federal  Government. 

“Eighth  : We  must  improve  other  social  insurance  programs. 

“OtUer  social  insurance  programs — unemployment  insurance  and  workmen’s 
compensation — although  not  administered  I).v  the  Federal  Government,  require 
Federal  standards.  Coverage  of  both  of  these  programs  should  be  expanded,  and 
benefit  levels  in  many  States  should  be  substantially  improved. 

‘me  introduction  of  Federal  benefit  standards  into  unemployment  insurance, 
where  there  is  already  a Federal-State  relationship,  would  not  be  structurally 
difficult.  In  workmen’s  compensation,  which  has  been  entirely  a State  matter, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  some  new  dcvii  s.  such  as  a Federal  program 
providing  a given  level  of  protection,  which  employers  would  not  have  to  join 
if  they  presented  evidence  of  membership  in  a private  or  State  insurance  arrange- 
ment with  an  equivalent  level  of  protection. 

“Ninth  : Our  welfare  system  must  be  radically  overhauled. 

“Drastic  changes  must  be  made  in  the  existing  welfare  system — in  the  scope  of 
coverage,  the  adequacy  of  payments,  and  in  the  way  in  which  payments  are 
administered. 

“Although  work  opportunities  and  improvements  in  social  insurance  can  bring 
economic  security  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  people,  they  cannot  do  the 
whole  job. 

“The  Federal-State  welfare  programs  have  been  confined  to  certain  categories 
of  recipients — the  aged,  the  blind,  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and 
families  with  dependent  children  when  a parent  is  either  missing  from  the  home, 
dead,  disabled,  or  unemployed.  In  addition,  the  States  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
fine the  level  of  assistance  provided  in  these  programs,  nnd  many  have  set  the 
level  below  any  reasonable  minimum,  and  payments  vary  widely  among  the 
States.  General  assistance  for  those  not  eligible  under  the  Federal-State  c/  ce- 
gories  is  entirely  supported  by  State  and  local  money  and  with  few  exceptions  is 
very  restrictive. 

“There  are  about  10  million  persons  receiving  assistance  payments — 'about  9 
million  under  the  federally  aided  programs,  and  about  one  million  persons  re- 
ceiving general  assistance  not  financed  with  Federal  aid.  This  figure  would  be 
approximately  double  if  the  States  cook  full  advantage  of  the  Federal  eligibility 
standards  and  removed  from  State  plans  and  administrative  procedures  the  re- 
strictions that  now  bar  needy  people  from  getting  assistance.  Moreover,  because 
of  the  low  level  of  assistance  standards  in  many  States  a high  proportion  of 
those  receiving  assistance  are  still  below  the  poverty  level. 

“But  criticism  of  existing  public  assistance  programs  is  not  confined  to  inade- 
quate coverage  or  inadequate  amounts.  This  list  of  criticisms  is  long,  going  to 
the  nature  of  the  program  itself  and  its  administration.  Tlie  determination  of 
eligibility  for  one  is  an  unnecessarily  destructive  process,  involving  the  most  de- 
tailed examination  of  one’s  needs  and  expenditures  and  frequency  prying  into  the 
intimate  details  of  one’s  life.  Moving  from  detailed  budgeting  to  broad  categories 
of  allowances  and  to  simplified  determinations  of  income  and  resources  would 
help  to  protect  the  dignity  and  self  respect  of  the  assistance,  recipient. 

“One  problem  that  lias  haunted  assistance  and  relief  programs  for  years  is  how 
to  provide  adequate  assistance  without  destroying  economic  incentive  for  those 
who  can  work.  Reasonably  adequate  welfare  payments,  particularly  to  a large 
family,  will  sometimes  turn  out  to  be  more,  than  can  be  earned  by  a full-time 
worker  with  low  skills. 

“Under  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  fire  Federal  Government 
assists  states  to  mike  payments  to  families  with  the  father  unemployed.  In  the 
29  States  that  do  not  take  advantage  of  this  Federal  offer  and  continue  to  provide 
aid  only  if  the  father  is  dead,  disabled  or  absent  from  the  home,  the  assistance 
program  is  correctly  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  it  sets  lip  an  incentive  for 
the  unemployed  worker  to  leave  home. 
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‘•Support  for  uu  assistance  program that  ^PPhes  “ j “he  incredible 

S;i3~5H3SS:m==s 

SSSSSSS^S^S^S^ 

lh‘.y.Vesm‘".fKK  im  proposed  a dramatic  reform  in  the  welfare 

SyT'V^eru^’mun.Ud  and  administered  assistance  plan  to  replace  the  aid  to 

• States  would  he  re, mired  to  supplement  existing  Federal  payments  to  fam- 

which  allows  the  family  on  assistance  to  Keep 
i-u^t  SdO  a .nonth  earued  and  also  50  percent  above  $00  up  to  a maximum  level  set 

'T^^OwTS^nl-*  all  family  heads  to  register  with  the 
state  employment  Office  and 0f  working  mothers  and  a 

d‘“i2  Security  changes,  the  proposal  includes  several  needed 

SS™f|Si^£Sss 

^‘‘•fe'ntir-' ^the^eiwKhat  will  help  people  move  out  of  poverty  must  he  brought 

^Fi^^nuUw  services”  ^ing-nurse^ervices,  day-care  services  for  the 
children  of 

th-‘U  is1  i1m,KW1tanLntoo?  Umt'eredit  union  facilities  be  available  to  the  poor  and 
that  Credit 'unions  take  even  greater  responsibility  for  the  consumer  educ  ti 

of  their  members,  „A  DEMAI)DIN3  task 

“The  problems  of  poverty  and  economic  insecurity  in  the  United  States  do 

ssB*  —is  -.itrsa’s " ; a§ 

''-‘Kes'^ire  not  siinple  Being  poor  means  more  than  not  having  enough  money. 
"'J1'1;1  be'p/iicec/ oil  iol)s.  education,  and  training.  For  those  who  cannot  or  should 


Jll  UfeiiUBO.  . 

ments  'in  existing  programs  tlie  siCTc*  ffiust  continue  for  new  and  imaginative 
programs  that  will  meet  the.  deniciii3*  M 


the  decade  ahead. 
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“Setting  tho  elimination  of  poverty  as  a national  i *»] 1 Is  a huge 
undertaking.  The  nation  has  the  economic  capacity,  the  technological  capaD  y, 

society. 


"TABLE  1. — NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  UNITED  STATES  BELOV/  POVERTY  LEVEL,  1968 

"Jin  millions] 


"Characteristic 

Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

25.  4 

17.4 

8.0 

13.  6 

7. » 

4.  7 

3.  8 

. 9 
4.4 
3.6 

6.3 

V/*  ramny  miciiiucio  uuuci  

14.7 

11. 1 

-Source:  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  28,  Aus.  12,  1369,  U.S.  Department  ol  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 


"TABLE  2. PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  IN  UNITED  STATES  BELOW  POVERTY  LEVEL,  1968 


"Characteristic 

Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

12. 8 

10.  0 

33.5 

15.9 

58.  9 

7.  5 

27.  1 
41.6 

15. 3 

10.7 

Family  members  under  lo-. ... 

34.0 

32.2 

45. 7 

"Source:  See  table  1. 

“TABLE  3.— POVERTY  LEVELS 

FOR  VARIOUS  FAMILY  SIZES, 

1967 

"Size  of  family 

Urban 

nonfarm 

male 

head 

Urban 

nonfarm 

female 

head 

Urban 

farm 

male 

head 

$1,750 

$1,632 

$1,  476 
1,341 
2,264 

2 members.  ..... ........ 

2,110 

2,573 

3,393' 

2,  907 
3,431 
3,852 
4,720 

3,984 

4, 497 

5,433 

"Source:  See  table  1." 


Mr.  Quie.  Let  me  ask  you  a question.  When  you  talk  about  the 
Congress  developing  a policy  for  those  three  areas,  T find  the  same 
thing  in  the  administration.  We  really  have  no  national  policy  in  man\ 
of  these  areas.  I have  introduced  a bill  for  a Department  of  Education 
and  Manpower  Training  to  bring  those  together.  What  do  you  think 
of  revising  the  executive  branch  so  that  they  can  address  themsel\es  to 

the  totality  of  the  problems?  . . u T 

Mr.  Cohen.  I think  there  are  appropriate  ways  to  revise  it,  but  1 
don't  know  that  any  one  r ision  is  the  sole  answer  to  it.  kbit  I do  see 
bringing  training,  educ  , and  the  poverty  programs,  or  at  least 
some  of  the  poverty  pro,  •?,  together  in  the  total  configuration. 

Mr.  Qttie.  Dc  you  thum  a super  cabinet  position  similar  co  what 
they  did  with  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  various  branches  or 
the  service  could  bring  those  tog^hfcr  ? 
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Mr.  Cohex.  Yes,  I do.  Let  me  say  why  my  answer  to  that  question  is 
that.  During  my  S years  in  Washington,  at  least  with,  two  Presidents, 

I fee] and  I feel  this  way  now,  even  with  all  the  problems  that 

President  Nixon  has,  I think  that  expanding  the  number  of  Cabinet 
officers  is  not  wise.  I think  the  President  has  too  many  people  reporting 
to  him.  I think  President  Nixon  probably  has  fewer  people  reporting 
to  him  than,  let’s  say,  President  Roosevelt  had,  and  I think  that  is 

^ But  when  I see  these  bills  in  Congress  to  create  a new  cabinet 
department  for  every  single  new  thing1,  whether  it  is  consumer  in- 
terests, which  I happen  to  think  is  important,  whether  it  is  science, 
which  I happen  to  think  is  important,  then  I start  thinking  about  the 
President.  I don’t  think  the  President  can  have  more  Cabinet  officers 
reporting  to  him.  hie  really  needs  fewer  Cabinet  officers.  He  needs 
some  mechanism,  and  I don’t  have  the  answer  to  that,  in  the  way  he 
deals  with  major  matters  of  policy,  without  this  fractionated  depart- 
mental organization.  . . , 

One  reason  I favor  taking  the  Post  Office  out  of  the  Cabinet  is  that 
the  President  really  shouldn’t  have  to  deal  with  most  of  the  problems 
that  are  in  the  Post  Office.  Those  are  managerial  problems.  Of  course, 
voters  want  to  get  their  mail  on  time,  and  I know  that  is  a problem  to 
you.  But  my  answer  to  your  question  is  based  on  this : Don’t  proliferate 
departments  so  much,  even  if  it  sounds  good,  that  really  overtax  the 
President’s  ability  to  allocate  time  to  what  is  a major  priority  to  the 

President  , 

Mr.  Qtjie.  The  result  of  my  recommendation  could  be  a consol  id  n- 
tion  President  Johnson  tried^ to  put  Commerce  and  Labor  together.  1 
think  that  would  be  more  feasible  if  we  put  manpower  and  education 

together.  „ _ _ , „ , , 

When  President  Nixon  first  came  into  office  and  they  spoke  of  tne 

suner-Cabinet  positions . . tc,TTn 

Mr.  Co  hex.  President  Nixon  has  a committee — is  it  the  A fell  Com- 
mittee— that  has  been  working  on  this.  . . , 

I discussed  with  the  staff  some  of  my  ideas  on  the  point  that  you 
mentioned,  including  this  kind  of  a super-Cabinet,  Defense  Depart- 
ment approach,  with  three  hybrids,  having  a Secretary  of  Health,  a 
Secretary  of  Training,  and  a Secretary  of  Welfare,  say  under  a Sec- 
retary o‘f  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  That  is  one  possibility, 
and  I think  it  has  merit  at  this  time.  I think  there  are  other  alternatives 
that  have  merit,  too.  But  I would  hope  that  when  the  ASH  Committee, 
which  I understand  has  either  already  reported  to  the  President  or 
will,  that  you  would  have  a chance  to  take  that  up.  1 think  it  is 

lmff°^you  can  get  some  better  way  to  interrelate  these  programs,  it 
would  bo  fine. 

That  comes  to  my  final  recommendation.  . .. 

I have  been  exploring  with  a number  of  people  throughout  the 
country,  including  some  businessmen  and  some  academic  people  the 
possibility  of  creating  a corporation  which  would  be  a combination  o± 
the  public  and  private  sector  that  would  run  the  Employment  Service, 
vocational  education  and  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 
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Let’s  look  at  this  matter  now,  in  a sort  of  a different  way.  Wliat  are 
you  faced  with  in  the  manpower  program?  You  want  eventually  for 
the  man  to  get  a job  in  private  enterprise. 

You  want  to  train  him,  you  want  him  to  get  some  experience,  you 
want  to  get  a personnel  profile  that  will  enable  that  person  to  get,  by 
and  large,  in  private  enterprise  at  an  economic  level  that  is  supported, 
by  the  productivity  of  what  lie  or  she  does. 

The  more  yon  think  about  it  in  that  sense,  the  more  you  have  to  think 
about  some  new  kind  of  cooperation  between  the  public  sector  and  the 
private  sector. 

I think  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  few  years  by  the  National 
Association  of  Businessmen,  tlicir  jobs  program,  has  a lot  of  merit. 
But  what  is  happening  is  that  you  have  got  two  separate  wings.  You 
have  the  public  sector  and  the  private  sector,  and  when  I think  about 
my  suggestion,  Mr.  O’Hara’s  suggestion,  and  others,  about  public 
service  employment,  then  my  mind  gravitates  to  the  point:  Couldn’t 
we  have  Congress  create  a corporation  t’...c,  let’s  say,  had  six  or  five 
board  members,  two  from  the  public  sector,  two  from  the  private  sector, 
maybe  a chairman  designated  by  the  President.  Give  this  corporation 
an  opportunity  to  be  outside  the  civil  service,  so  they  have  more 
flexibility  on  employment,  so  they  actually  could  employ  people  in 
their  name.  They  would  be  covered  by  social  security,  by  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  by  workmen’s  compensation. 

If,  after  a period  of  training,  these  people  were  not  really  earning 
the  minimum  wage,  there  would  be  a supplement  or  a subsidy  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  corporation  to  make  it  up  to  them. 

They  would  be  earning  the  minimum  wage,  and  when  they  reached 
the  point  of  productivity,  you  would  pay  them  that  minimum  wage 
partly  from  the  corporation  and  partly  from  the  public  subsidy. 

I think  the  more  I approach  the  bills  pending  before  this  committee 
and  these  various  considerations,  the  more  I think  you  ought  to  try  to 
see  if  there  i.sr’t  some  new  way  to  enlist  the  private  and  public  sectors 
together  in  this  corporate  enterprise. 

I would  even  be  willing  to  go  so  far  in  exploring  whether  you 
shouldivt  give  them  the  authority  to  issue  bonds  guaranteed  in  interest 
and  principal  by  the  Federal  Government  up  to  a certain  limit,  which 
they  could  use  to  finance  employment  projects  that  would  not  otherwise 
employ  people,  and  with  some  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Government 
and  some  cooperation  from  business.  Maybe  many  of  these  people 
could  be  trained,  and  ycu  have  to  build  the  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram somehow  in  there.  And  I think  the  * l-the-job  training  program, 
as  fav  as  it  lias  developed,  has  been  good.  But  it  is  too  little  and  too 
late.  And  I just  leave  you  with  the  thought  that,  as  I look  over  your 
bills,  I think  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  eminently  successful  unless 
we  try  out  some  radically  new  relationships  that  we  haven’t  fully 
explored. 

That  concludes  my  comments,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Cohen.  I am  not  going  to 
ask  my  questions,  because  you  nave  touched  on  almost  all  of  the  things 
which  I consider  to  be  of  importance. 

Mr.  QriE.  Thanks  for  coming.  I appreciate  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Thank  you. 


Mr  Meeds  If  there  is  a lesson  to  be  learned  from  your  testimony, 
it  is  clearly  that  all  these  things  about  which  you  ^ 
intpvr elated  and  the  success  of  any  kind  of  manpower  P1  & 

dependent  upon  a lot  more  factors  than  just • a prE 

. .„L ; n <r  that  will  solve  it.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  weltaie  l 
£ of  the  Nation,  upon  education,  upon  job  placement,  upon  voca- 
tional education,  preschool  education— all  the  things  that  you  ha 

m£fdtearhf  vour  testimony,  I think  without  question,  is  the  kind  of 
teslSy  tSt  points  up  lo®  the  diversity  of  any  manpower  progra.m 
As  always  Wilbur,  it  is  a pleasure  to  have  you  testify.  I just  wish 
we  had  about  3 more  hours  to  listen  to  you  further. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tvlr  Meeds.  The  committee  is  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:03  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  to  recon- 
ve^e  March  17, 1970.) 
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MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1969 


TUESDAY,  MAKCH  17,  1970 


House  of  Representatives, 

Select  Suiwommittre  on  Labor 
of  the  Commit  tee  on  Education  and  Labor 

Washington , Z/.6. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  21  <5 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding.  tt  1 ■ ,1 

Present:  Representatives  Daniels,  O Hara,  Burton,  Hawkins,  and 

AJso  present : Representative  Oarl  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 


Staff  members  present:  Daniel  H.  Krivit,  counsel;  Sue  Nelson, 


re- 


otan  ineiiiuei&  picacut.  ^ ^ < 

search  assistant:  Cathy  Romano,  research  assistant ; Charles  Badclitte. 

minority  counsel  for  education.  , , . , 

Mi*.  Daniels.  The  Select  Subcommit  tee  on  Lcbor  will  come  to  order. 
We  continue  with  hearings  on  H.R.  10908,  H.R.  11020  and  H.R.  L>472 
dealing  with  Manpower  Act.  # ...  .. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Biemiller.,  director 
of  Department  of  Legislation  of  AFL-OIO. 

We  extend  to  you,  Mr.  Biemiller,  a most  cordial  welcome. 


STATEMENT  OF  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER,  DIRECTOR,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  LEGISLATION,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  & CON- 
GRESS OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr.  Biemili  er.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  . 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  may  proceed  in  any  manner  you  desire.  1 know 

you  have  a statement.  . ... 

Mr.  Biemiller.  It  is  reasonably  short,  and  I think  v,  e will  go  with 

it.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  0 

I am  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gold  finger,  Department  or  xtesearen, 

AFL — CIO.  . . __  in' 

At  the  outset,  let  nr  e make  it  clear  that  we  m the  Ah  hWiU  believe 
that  die  problem  with  which  this  committee  is  wrestling  ranks  with 
the  major  domestic  issues  that  will  come  before  this  Congress. 

In  essence,  that  problem  is  jobs— good  jobs,  at  decent  wage  levels, 
for  every  American  able  to  work — in  order  to  achieve  full  employment 

in  America.  . _ ... 

That's  how  we  view  manpower  legislation,  and  we  quite  i ranldy  say 
to  you  : Manpower  legislation  that  does  not  include  job  creation  is  not 
manpower  legislation  at  all.  It  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  uclucio 
the  public.  . , ; 
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through  that  svstcin.  Tin*  deficiency  has  been  especially  marked  in  those  h<'hl.s 
t-.linHallv  called  "labor-intensive’ -in  which  human  beings  are  needed  t.  1 elp 

!£&  U»  » 1,0  cini’t  pay  (or  tin,  «rk»  Tte  "'"'l  “ 

Siihcomniittee  has  already  conducted  have  already  hr<m«ht tiou 
of  exiimplcs.  Witnesses  have  pointed  out  unmet  needs  for  school  aides  . pi  olu Don 
•*rd" welfare  field  workers;  medical  outreaeli  workers  for  programs  in  pieiea- 
Vive  liiedieine  ; hospital  aides  ; manpower  training  aides  ; and  ‘V', ^ " \'’tVtV> r 

Tor  fin1  and  police*  depart  moots.  I hiding  nsc*i ill  ^oiK  to  do  m tl  l • 

\vil  1 probably0 lie  oue*  of  the  lesser  problems  of  a public  srvv.ee  employment 

' Ivfni in i s t r a t i on  spokesmen  have  repeatedly  asserted  in 
lmhlic  sendee  employment  program  is  provided  lor  in  the  Adnuiiistiatiou  Alan 
power  Bill.  You  have  to  look  hard  to  find  it.  Under  the  Administration  l','0l)^'1^ 
pnhlic  service  employment  is  one  of  the  many  kinds  at  programs  on  isl  uh  state 
ind  local  authorities  may  spend  their  share  of  manpower  fund; s.  1 Lo  Ntu.t 

that  significant  funds  arc  spent  on  public  service  employ  me  it.  o\V  d ^ ^1(>7 
tl,e  other  tvpes  of  worthwhile  manpower  programs  will  necessar  lj  ho  urtailc  l. 

In  many  states  and  localities,  there  is  a strong  likelihood  hat  •i^vuluab  and 
groups  with  vested  interests  in  established  programs  would  combine  foues . to 
defeat  any  attempt  to  drain  funds  front  their  own  programs  in  order  to  set  up  a 
new  program  of  public  service  employment. 

To  give  a public  service  employment  program  a lighting  chance  of  success,  a 
special  appropriation  and  central  planning  in  tlie  Federal  R''V"i>'i>ci‘f  an 
essential.  A nuniher  of  different  approaches  should  he  thorouglilj  tested,  and  tl  » 
tests  should  he  carefully  monitored.  Obviously,  it  will  he  essential to  P jlce  a'> 
reliance  on  State  and  local  authorities  to  develop  specific  proposals  and  to 
administer  the  programs  on  a local  basis.  But  the  cinergmg  probleni » of  chronic 
unemployment  is  national  in  scope  and  lias  its  origins  in  poueifnl  1<  i t s - ■ 

reshaping  the  whole  economy.  Federal  direction  and  coordination,  lathci  ill.  i 
spotty  and  uncoordinated  local  initiatives,  are  needed 

employment  program  fully  responsive  to  the  national  problem  that  it  *s  lutuul 

t0AsUI  have  previously  suggested,  there  is  a close  and  logical  connection  between 
the  welfare  reform  proposals  and  a public  service  employment  program.  One  of 
tile  basic  assumptions  of  the  welfare  proposals  is  that  with  a monetary ’ mejmt. re 
nnf1  snmo  train in°*  tens  of  thousands  of  welfare  recipients  will  got  jobs  in  the 
pHvaTwrtor  of  thcS.mmy  = and  if  there  are  noi:  now  enough  jobs  for  all  who 
seek  them  the  argument  runs,  “economic  growth  will  create  the  johs.  Tin 
wSv  S in  this approach  is  that,  even  with  training,  the  vast  majority  of  he 
oltseekers  f ronf  the  welfare  rolls  will  necessarily  be  looking  for  work  ...  the 
lower  half  of  the  labor  market— and  job  opportunities  there  contained . to  shi rik 
even  during  a period  of  record-breaking  and  unsustainable  economic  grown  . 
Obviously  we  shouftl  not  plan  to  move  all  employable  welfare  recipients  onl) 
public  payrolls  permanently.  No  doubt  some  will  find  dt  possible  to 
t n- i v of i > ;'*( tor  jobs.  But  the  prospects  of  all  workers  in  the  lower  strata  of  ti  e 
Hboi*  market  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a government  program  speciht.il  \ 
i'Xod  to ^strengthen  the  demand  for  low-skilled,  poorly-educated  workers  l»y 

1U Tn  1 %3U th^Semde^'s ubeoni in i 1 1 ee  on  Manpower  conducted  extensive  hearings 
ot.  “Id  e Manpower  Revolution  ” Some  witnesses  in  those  hearings  predicted  that 
B^-cutting  alone  would  not  cure  chronically  excessive  unemployment  A much 
" manpower  program  was  an  equally  essential  component  of  a full  employ- 
n mt  tliev  argued.  Such  predications  no  doubt  contributed  in  some 

decree1  toUie  great  expansion  of  manpower  programs  that  ensued— from  alt  d- 
outlay  of  $3S0  million  in  fiscal  1964  to  an  outlay  of  move  than  *-  billion  in 
fiscal  1%9  • and  these  p-ograms  obviously  made  a substantial  contribution  t 
" . n .m  ovment  rates  in  the  late  1900’s.  So  those  1963  prophecies  were 
■?’  1,  m^re^-dc&tinK  If  my  predictions  today  that  we  face  a growing 
:;:w™Tctonk“iSX»ent  are  mafle  t.  appear  false  by  tb.  o( 

effective  remedial  measures,  I will  welcome  that  kind  of  defeat. 

Mr  Kilmngswortii.  T want  to  analyze  the  economic  basis  for  a pub- 
lic service  program.  I think  the  chief  point  that  emerges  from  my 
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